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PEEFACE. 


Itef  bave  not  only  to  leant,  but  to  imleani.  To  do  either  aright,  the 
critical  £eicultica  must  be  trained.  Beflectiye  thought  has  been  of  much 
lue  fx>  society.  It  has  corrected  mistakes  and  remoyed  misjudgments ;  it 
has  reformed  codes  and  creeds;  it  has  suggested  change  and  advocated 
progress ;  it  has  confirmed  sciences  and  aided  philosophy ;  it  has  affected 
states  and  improved  human  life.  Eyeir  new  truth  on  wnich  men's  minds 
have  been  excited  to  inquiry  has  loomed  out  upon  the  horizon  of  inyestiga* 
tion  like  the  Cape  to  the  Portuguese  uayigator,  shrouded  in  storms ;  but^  as 
steidjr  approaches  have  been  made  towards  it,  calm  settles  where  the  former 
agitation  raged ;  and  when  the  resolute  adventurer  has  passed  round  to  tiie 
other  side,  and  so  seen  both,  he  can  say, — 

*'  Cape  of  Storms  I  thy  speotre^s  fled. 
And  the  angel  Hope,  instead, 
lights,  from  heaven,  upon  thy  head." 

We  become  wiser  by  pressing  experience  into  new  regions,  and  putting 
the  good  ahip  '*  Investigation"  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Intellect, 
yfe  may  under  his  guidsAce  explore  new  seas  of  thought,  and  re-survey 
some  of  the  old  ones,  so  as  to  rectify  our  charts  and  make  sure  of  the 
soundings.  In  a  world  of  changes,  opinion  too  must  change ;  or,  at  least, 
must  watdi  and  register  the  changes  which  take  place  around  it,  and  keep 
a  critical  look-out  on  the  highways  and  byways  of  speculative  research,  in 
order  that  where  necessary  it  may  re-map  the  territory  and  adapt  its  charts 
to  the  combined  results  of  time,  thought,  and  truth. 

Plato  thought  that  the  search  after  truth  was  not  only  the  noblest  occu- 
pation, but  the  highest  delight  of  life.  Some  modem  thinkers,  in  their  care 
only  for  results,  or  from  experience  of  the  fatigue  and  difficulty  of  the 
truth-seeker's  tsak,  have  thought  that  dogmatic  belie&  received  on  authority 
constitute  a  better  furnishing  for  actual  ufe  than  the  culture  of  a  critici^ 
or,  as  they  term  it,  a  sceptical  activity  of  intellect.  The  mind  is  mastered, 
not  by  what  it  receives  on  authority  as  ri^ht,  but  by  what  it  perceives  by 
reason  as  true.  The  search  for  truth  is  m  man's  power,  the  attainment  of 
it  may  be  beyond  his  reach ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  gained  at  all,  it  must  be 
&und  more  certainly  after  examination  than  upon  mere  authority;  for 
&ith  in  authority  is  entirely  different  from  faith  in  truth,  and  man's  soul  is 
enriched  and  ennobled  by  the  truth  he  believes  in,  not  by  the  authority  on 
which  he  accepts  it.  Man  may  be  conquered,  not  converted,  by  dogmatio 
authority ;  reasoned  thought  alone  can  convince  him. 

'*  Doubt,"  as  double  thought,  said  Aristotle,  is  **  the  beginning  of  truth  ;*' 
"  a  ^;ood  beginning  "  enough,  as  Locke  says,  '*  but  a  bad  end.'*  Inquiry 
imphes  doubt,  because  it  is  a  search  for  certainty  which  may  succeed  or 
may  be  disappointed,  but  it  seeks  certainty,  not  scepticism.  Ae  more  we 
think  for  ourselves,  the  less  inclined  we  feel  to  accept  the  thoughts  of 
others ;  for  we  then  know  the  power  and  pleasure  of  thought  as  well  as 
gain  its  profit.    Truth  can  dudlenge  doubt;  falsehood  cannot. 
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The  Debates  on  wlucH  we  have  been  engaged  hare  had,  for  the  most 
rt,  not  only  a  special,  but  a  perennial  interest;  and  though  they  haye 
m  few,  they  have  been  treated  from  points  of  view  widely  different,  and 
in  methods  of  much  variety.  To  the  contributors  of  those  papers  which 
ffive  this  serial  its  unique  character,  and  impart  to  this  volume  so  much  of 
its  worth  and  importance,,  the  conductors,  ftdly  alive  to  their  merits,  owe 
« the  recompence  of  thanks "  for  their  aid  in  maintaining  the  culture  of 
critical  thought  as  a  valuable  element  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Old  names 
they  reeogmse  with  new  feelings  of  delight  in  their  aasodated  work,  and 
jiew  ones  with  the  fresh  joy  of  seeing  '^  the  torch  of  thought  *'  taken  up  l)^ 
others,  to  be  shaken  and  passed  on.  Our  Topics  have  called  out  terse  and 
tailing  suggestions,  which  will  be  perused  with  profit  as  examples  of  con- 
densed tmnking  and  ccmcise  expression.  The  JEtaayist  has  been  varied  and 
ittractive;  and  the  Inquirer  has  been,  if  less  multif&rious,  much  more 
.Informing  than  of  late.  Our  Collegiate  Qmrse  holds  on  much  in  its  old 
way,  being  at  once  interpreting  and  informing.  Our  Soeietiet'  Section  has 
jomewhat  improved  in  interest;  and  our  Reviewer  has  been  concise  and 
imried,  if  he  has  not  found  occasion  to  be  full  and  subtle.  The  Literearp 
T^otee  have  been  extended  and  increased,  as  we  hope,  both  to  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  the  reader ;  and  the  Leading  Fapere  are  due  to  the  laborious 
thinker  who  has,  with  iiaw  ezoeptums,  famished  them  for  upwards  of 
nineteen  years. 

Nineteen  years !  Yes,  even  so ;  onr  serial  has  stood  the  test  of  time— 
may  we  not  say  well  P  Among  the  multitudes  of  magazines  projected 
and  produced  in  the  first  year  of  the  half-century,  how  few  survive  unto 
this  day !  How  many  perished  in  their  early  days !  how  few,  l&e  vMf 
liave  survived  their  teens !  We  made  no  vast  professions,  and  offered  no 
attraction  except  honest  thought  impartially  presented;  we  have  been 
-jd)le  to  make  no  startling  announcements  of  striking  novelties  csloulKted 
to  catch  the  popular  taste  of  the  times ;  but  have  bmn  contented  to  pur- 
toe  OTir  course  of  earnest  endeavour  to  promote  reflective  self- culture. 
'thurs  has  not  been  a  course  of  seeking  for  pecuniary  profit  In  thii 
regard  we  have  had  to  sacrifice  much.  But  our  efforts  have  been  of  pro* 
£t  to  many  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  money  can  represent.  Are  we 
-wrong  in  believing  that  after  such  testing,  sucn  labours,  and  such  patient 
pursuit  of  human  good,  we  should  find  our  readers  more  willing  to  farther 
onr  ends  by  increasing  our  circulation  and  aiding  our  efforts  by  sympathy 
and  active  co-oi>eration  in  our  work,  our  progress  and  prosperity  f  Ola 
<^ends  must  pass  away ;  hut  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  love 
our  aim  and  appreciate  our  endeavours  might  bring  to  rally  round  us,  new 
men  and  true  men,  who  love  truth,  goodness,  and  reflective  thought,  who 
seek  improvement  and  cultivate  the  faculties  of  investigation.  We  begin 
our  twentieth  year  in  hope  and  faith.  Let  our  readen  second  our  eflbrts, 
and  we  shall  soon  attain  a  valued  majority. 

Made  wiser  by  our  years,  and  by  the  experience  we  have  gained,  aided 
"by  the  wider  circle  of  friends  which  has  gatiiered  around  us,  quickened  by 
the  interest  felt  in  our  efforts,  and  growing  more  anxious  as  tame  passes  to 
perform  our  duty  efficaciously,  we  hope  with  increased  acceptancy  to 
provide  for  our  readers  a  supply  of  thoughtfully  impartial  controversy,  of 
well-chosen  and  original  information,  of  carefuUy  selected  inducements  to 
and  advice  rogarding  self-culture,  a  life  devoted  to  Yd^  pmposes  and 
thought,  likely  to  lead  to  nobler  aims  and  efforts. 
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GEORGE  GEOTE,  F.E.S.,  D.C.L.   Oxon.,  and  L.L.D.  Camb. 

author  of  The  HUtory  of  Greece  /  Plato  and  the  other 

Companions  of  Socrates^  &c. 

"  A  decided  lil)enl«  perhaps  eren  a  republican,  in  politics,  Mr.  Grote 
has  laboured  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Mitford  in  Grecian  history, 
and  to  construct  a  histoiy  of  Greece  from  authentic  materials,  which  should 
illustrate  the  animating  influence  of  democratic  freedom  upon  the  exertions 
of  the  human  mind.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  attempt,  he  has  displayed 
an  extent  of  learning,  a  Tariety  of  research,  a  power  of  combination,  which 
are  worthy  of  the  Tery  highest  praise,  and  hare  secured  for  him  a  lasting 
place  among  the  historians  of  modem  Europe." — Sir  Archibald  Alison, 

Gbeecb  was  once  almost  a  B^^nonym  for  glory.  It  was  the  birth- 
land  of  reflective  thought.  To  it  we  owe  the  polite  and  liberal  arts ; 
and,  to  it,  our  minds  instantly  recur  when  we  think  of  what  is 
grand  in  inteUect,  perfect  in  beauty,  or  exalted  in  heroism.  It  is  a 
region  of  ennobling  associations,  because  it  has  been  the  scene  of 
noble  deeds  and  the  native  country  of  exquisite  thoughts.  The 
special  office  or  mission  of  the  Hellenic  people  seems  to  have  been 
the  complete  realization  of  manly  excellence  (caXocayadJa).  Greece 
is  to  literature  what  Palestine  is  to  religion :  the  former  sought  to 
embody  the  admirable  as  the  latter  aimed  at  developing  the  ador- 
able. A  generous  magnificence  of  life  animated  tne  Greeks  in 
every  effort  of  their  activity  and  enterprise.  Everything  they 
touched  they  intellectualized,  inspirited  with  thought,  and  endued 
with  artistic  form.  Marble  took  personality  by  their  chisel,  and 
thought  took  outwardness  to  their  minds  in  a  splendid  concourse  of 
diyinities.  Poetry,  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture  passed  with 
them  from  being  mere  formal  arts  and  became  essential  elements  of 
human  life,  while  philosophy,  science,  historv,  and  statesmanship, 
though  but  the  inner  forces  of  individual  or  national  vitality, 
received  the  charm  of  formal  beaaty  from  the  intensely  cosmic 
1869.  B 
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spiritnality,  which  they  imparted  to  every  conception  which  arose 
in  their  intelligence.    G-reece  was  the  land  of  formative  individual 
life.     Hence,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  says,  **  The  interest  of  Grecian 
history  is  unexhansted  and  inexhanstible,*'  though  it  were  taken  but 
as  a  part  of  the  history  of  mind.    The  Greeks  have  made  good  an 
inalienable  claim  to  a  mastery  over  the  admiration  of  thoughtful 
men.     **  No  poetry  will  rob  their  Homer  of  our  love ;  no  philo- 
sophy (silent  of  Christian  teachtpgs)  can  ever  breathe  wi^h  seyener 
truth  than  that  of  Socrates  [from  the  spirit  of  Piato].     Heathen 
history  owes  its  best  pages  to  Thucydides;  heathen  justice  still 
takes  the  life  of  Aristides  for  its  best  example.     Eloquence,  so  far 
as  it  depends  on  language,  cannot  rise  higner  than  Demosthenes  ; 
and  art,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  form  and  execution,  has  never  even 
equalled  the  long-lived  creations  of   Phidiaa  and  the  nameless 
sculptor  of  the  Apollo.  It  would  be  vain  to  enumerate  these  names 
were  they  not  sufficiently  familiar  to  represent  the  ideality  and  the 
effort  of  a  people  in  love  with  t>eau4y.    Th?re  are  others  suggestincj; 
different  associations,  yet  readily  associated  with  these.     The  love 
of  beauty  is  not  alone  the  love  of  things  material  or  even  intel- 
lectual, but  of  things  moral,  the  most  beautiful  of  all.    Imperfectly 
as  these' could  be  known  in  Greece,  they  were  not  neglected  in  the 
abundance  of  other  objects  of  cuhivation  and  exertion.  The  dangers 
and  the  sacrifices  of  Aristomenes  for  the  sake  of  Messenia,  the 
death  of  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  faithful  to  iron -hearted 
Sparta,  the  derotion  and  the  triumph  of  Thras^rbulus  over  his 
evil-minded  countrymen  at  Athens,  are  all  illustrations  of  the  love 
of  home  and  law  and  liberty,  which  are  more  truly  parts  of  the  one 
great  principle  of  beauty  than  poetry,  or  policy,  or  art — they  are 
the  human  ground- work  of  a  divine  morality.* 

If  we  look  with  a  diligent  eye  over  the  aurfaoe  of  the  ancient 
world  we  shall  find  no  country  that  appears  to  be  comparable  with 
Greece,  and  the  islanda  which  lie  between  it  and  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  conditions  of  site,  climate,  and  the  articulation 
of  contrasts  within  a  limited  compass  in  such  a  rnauner  as  to  be 
ihvourable  for  variety  of  existence,  effort,  and  progress.  It  was  a 
land  of  ever  changing,  yet  continiud,  loveliness — one  in  which  every 
power  benign 

"Oonspired  to  blow  the  flower  of  hanan  kind." 

Those  who  diligently  study  the  carefal  sketch  of  the  **  Geography 
and  Limits  of  Greece"  in  Grote's  History  (vol.  II.,  pp.  281—^14) 
will  find  that  its  fruitful  valleys  were  interspersed  with  mountain 
peaks  towering  skywards,  that  a  vast  extent  of  its  coast  was 
fondled  by  the  sea,  that  its  scattered  islands  had  splendid  inter- 
spaces of  ocean  lying  round  them,  and  that  these  conditions  of  life 
excited  to  the  varied  industries  of  husbandry  and  pasturage,  mer- 
cantile traffic  and  the  sea-faring  adventurousness  to  which  com- 
merce induces.    The  grateful  alternations  of  sea-air  and  mountain* 

*  The  Lihertff  of  Borne:  a  EiHory,    By  Samuel  Eliot;  vol.  I.,  p.  105. 
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breezes,  and  the  pleasing  cbanges  of  landscape  and  ocean  com-, 
mmiicated  no  less  delight  tlian  tliey  exited  to  strenuous  activity  and 
varied  exertion — ^o  that  the  Greeks  were  neither  oppressed  by  toil 
nor  enervated  to  languor.  The  singular  disunion  of  its  component 
parts  introdaoed  emulation  and  rivalry  ;  while  their  pride  of  raee 
pfcventcd  their  ardent  zeal  for  home  from  degenerating  into  localism, 
and  their  national  feasts  and  international  games  kept  up  the 
fervency  of  patriotism  and  the  interests  of  public  life.  Different 
ideals  of  existence  thus  became  possible,  and  yet  were  brought  so 
closely  into  competition  with  others  that  experiments  were  varied 
as  the  need  and  tne  hour  changed.  Despotism,  which  had  been  the 
bane  of  the  mighty  civilizations  of  the  ancient  world,  could  effect 
but  little  in  a  land  which  was  itself  so  strangely  dissociated  in 
space,  yet  associated  in  race,  and  whose  inhabitants  consequently 
could  be  so  little  subdued  to  any  one  scheme  or  form  of  life.  The 
old  empires]had*afforded  no  scope  for  history  ;  governmental  changes 
and  dynastic  revolutions  constitute  almost  the  only  record  of  the 
long  periods  during  which  they  existed — we  dare  scarcely  say 
flourished.  The  individual  formed  but  a  part  of  the  mighty  enj^inry 
of  State  in  them;  but  in  Greece  social  existence  demanded  the 
proper  exercise  of  individuality,  for  civilization  depended  on  each 
man's  doing  his  best  in  the  situation  wherein  his  lot  was  cast,  by 
adapting  himself  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
doing  the  duty  which  lay  nearest  to  his  hand  with  all  possible 
energy.  This  ia  the  secret  of  the  manly  excellence  that  made 
Greece  a  land  of  men,  heroes,  and  thinkers.  That  the  history 
of  such  a  nation  shoidd  be  full  of  interest  to  those  who  dwell  in  a 
land  where  personality  is  regarded  as  precious  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at,  and  hence  we  find  that  the  incidents  of  Greek  history 
have  always  been  favourite  illustrations  with  those  who  desired  to 
inculcate  and  enoourage  individual  energy  or  national  independence. 
At  erery  era  in  mod^  history  in  t.hich  the  freedom  oilman  ha» 
been  felt  to  require  extension  and  security,  Greek  literature  has 
been  a  pecoliarly  popular  study,  and  Hellenic  records  have  been 
appealed  to  in  behalf  of  the  movements  made  for  the  furtherance  of 
human  independence.  We  know  how  great  a  stir  and  ferment  of 
spirit  seized  the  western  nations  when  Greek  letters,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  carried  the  treasures  of  thought  from  Constantinople  to  the 
universities  of  Germany,  France,  and  £ngland.  At  the  reformition 
Greek  literature  had  again  sprung  into  favour  and  was  studied  wibli 
loving^  diligence.  A  classical  revival  preceded  the  French  revolution, 
and,  in  fact,  the  echo  of  Greek  imperialism,  alternating  with  the 
republican  impulses  of  Hellenic  history  are  not  inactive  in  Germany 
and  France  to  this  day.  After  the  stormiest  period  of  the  revolution 
had  passed,  men  began  to  seek  a  more  complete  and  trustworthy 
knowledge  of  Hellenistic  life,  letters  and  philosophy,  and  this 
revival  of  interest  in  the  history  of  Greece  has  affected  our  own 
land  to  such  a  degree  that  we  have  now  in  our  literature  one  of  the 
noblest  and  best  histories  of  Greece  which  has  yet  been  prodneed 
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in  any  land.    Of  this  history  and  its  author  we  now  proceed  to 
giye  some  account. 

George  Grote,  eldest  son  of  Geo.  Grote,  Esq.,  of  Badgmoor, 
Oxon,  was  bom  in  1794,  at  Clayhill,  near  BecKingham,  in  the 
county  of  Kent.  His  grandfather,  a  gentleman  of  German  descent, 
was,  luong  with  Geo.  iPrescott,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  private 
banking  establishment,  still  extant,  imder  the  designation  of 
Prescott,  Grote,  Cave  &  Co.,  at  62,  Threadneedle  Street,  London. 
His  fatljer  was  an  assiduous  and  thoughtful  man  of  business,  and 
he  determined  to  bring  up  his  eldest  sod,  as  he  had  himself  been 
trained,  from  his  youth  up,  to  a  business  career.  After  acquiring, 
under  home  and  private  tuition,  the  earlier  rudiments  of  education, 
George  Grote,  in  his  tenth  year,  became  a  pupil  in  Charter  House 
School,  as  a  boarder  with  the  head  master.  As  a  Carthusian  he 
was  a  contemporary  with  and  schoolfellow  of  Connop  C.  Thiriwall 
(subsequently  Historian  of  Greece,  and  now  Bishop  of  St.  David's), 
with  whom  he  has  ever  since  maintained  relations  of  intimate  friend- 
ship. The  old  Chartreuse  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  metropolis ;  and  here,  during  six  years,  George 
Grote  received  the  elements  of  a  first-rate  education,  within  precincts 
intended  at  one  time  to  be  sacred  to  monkery  as  the  Priory  of  the 
Salutation  of  the  Mother  of  God.  In  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age 
he  began  his  business  life,  being  then  indentured  as  a  junior  clerk 
in  the  banking-house  of  which  ms  father  was  one  of  the  principals, 
and  of  which  he  is  himself  now  one  of  the  heads.  Through  all  the 
grades  of  clerkly  service  in  the  bank  he  regularly  progressed,  taking 
his  promotion  and  pay  on  the  same  terms  as  others,  and  being  as 
thoroughly  held  bound  to  the  Proper  performance  of  his  depart- 
mental duties  as  any  other  sub-omcial  in  the  service  of  the  firm. 
He  combined  with  business  talent  and  zeal  a  scholar's  tastes, 
apt^itudes,  and  ambitions,  and  though  debarred  from  that  University 
career  which  was  opened  to  his  brother  John  Grote  (afterwards 
B.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Cambridge,  author  of 
"  Exploratio  Philosophies,"  &c.),  he  determined  to  pursue  a  course 
of  intellectual  culture  such  as  would  place  him  on  a  level,  as  to 
results  at  least)  with  those  who  had  spent  their  years  amid  the 
scholastic  advantages  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis  or  the  Cam. 
Accordingly,  he  employed  all  his  leisure  in  study,  and  with  the 
resolute  enthusiasm  for  erudition  which  characterizes  the  Teutonic 
race,  to  which  his  ancestors  belonged,  he  rose  early  in  the  morning 
and  sat  late  at  night  poring  over  the  pages  of  the  ancient  writers, 
and  making  himself  nimiliar  with  the  best  productions  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  modem  times  in  his  own  land  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, He  succeeded  in  mastering  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  of 
£ome,  and  having  attained  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  languages 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  he  was  able  to  avail  himself  of  all 
the  aids  to  his  favourite  studies  furnished  by  the  research  and 
scholarship  of  the  best  writers  and  thinkers  of  these  nations. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Grote  married  Harriet  Lewin  (daughter  of  Thomas 
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Lewin,  Esq.,  the  head  of  an  old  KentiBh  family),  a  lady  who  has 
•ubsequentiy  become  known  in  literature  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Spectator,  authoress  of  "  Collected  Papers,"  and  biographer  of"  Aiy 
Schefier,  the  Franco-Flemish  painter,  who  won  his  earliest  artistic 
fiune  by  his  pictures  of  "  The  Defence  of  MisaolouKbi,"  the  "  Sooliote 
Women,"  Ac.  founded  on  incidents  in  modern  Greek  history. 

At  the  period  when  he  was  zealously  pursuing  the  self-selected 
coQi%e  of  studies  to  which  his  mind  was  given  he  was  brought  into 
contact  with  some  of  the  most  influential  minds  then  in  our  land. 
Mr.  James  Mill,  who  was  carefully  training  his  son  to  pro- 
found thought  and  thorough  research,  and  who  had  already  won  a 
high  reputation  as  the  Historian  of  India,  delighted  to  stimulate 
young  men  to  reflection  and  considerate  reading,  and  he  was  in- 
stmmental  in  bringing  many  of  the  hopeful  and  earnest  to  the 
point  of  forming  a  society  for  the  study  of  logic,  political  economy, 
and  psychology.  These  young  men,  among  whom  were  we  beliere 
John  Austin,  Edwin  Cbadwick,  John  Stuart  Mill,  George  Grote, 
Ac.,  met  twice  a  week  in  a  room  near  Charing  Cross,  belonging  to 
Francis  Place,  the  political  economist,  and  discussed  every  question 
of  these  sciences  with  the  best  text-books  before  them,  and  not 
nnfrequently  with  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  highest  living 
authorities  upon  such  subjects  among  the  liberal  politicians  of  the 
day — Bentham,  Cartwrighf,  James  Mill,  Southwood  Smith,  Sir 
John  Bowring,  Colonel  [now  General]  Perrouet  Thompson,  Dr. 
James  Brown,  and  all  the  leading  Westminster  Eeviewers,  who 
were  willing  to  aid  the  inquiring,  at  least,  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
views  and  opinions.  These  early  associations  impressed  upon  his 
mind  a  love  of  political  speculation,  an  enthusiasm  for  the  pre- 
valence of  popular  enfranchisement  which  he  has  never  seen  cause 
to  relax  or  disavow. 

One  of  the  earliest — and  not  one  of  the  least  important — out- 
comes of  this  associated  effort  after  self-culture  was,  we  believe, 
the  foundation,  in  1821,  of  the  Political  Economy  Club,  a  societr 
instituted  for  the  investigative  consideration  and  discussion  of  afi. 
questions  relating  to  the  wholesome  and  safe,  systematic  and  trust- 
worthy, management  of  the  business  of  a  State, — the  investigation 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  prosperity  of  communities  of  men, 
and  the  criticism  of  the  several  fiscal  and  financial  proposals  hj 
which  taxation  has  been  or  may  be  beneficially  regulated.  It  iB 
interesting  to  remark  how  naturally  and  eagerly  those  who  were 
earnest  in  endeavouring  to  improve  their  minds  formed  themselves 
into  associations  to  accomplish  by  united  effort  that  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  efiect,  that  so  they  might  provide  for  them- 
selves the  best  substitute  they  could  for  the  collegiate  training 
which  circumstance  denied  them,  and  it  is  no  less  pleasing  to 
know  that  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  working  together 
in  this  way  have  almost  invariably  been  the  firmest  friends  and 
the  warmest  advocates  of  such  institutions.  Mr.  Grote  has  been 
no  exception  to  this  general  rule,  for  we  find  that  he  was  for  somt 
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time  President  of  The  City  of  London  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tutioD,  165,  Aldersgate  Street,  and  in  that  position  has  not  only 
been  interested  in  all  its  basiness  concerns,  bat  also  an  interesting 
speaker  on  public  occasions. 

Oat  of  that  Young  Men's  Self-improyement  meeting,  too,  in  a 
great  measure,  sprang  the  idea  of  the  London  University.  Its  ex- 
istence proved  that  there  was  a  want  felt  for  enlarged  mental  cul- 
tivation by  many  who  from  various  constraining  causes  were 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  study  at  the  old  universities,  and  the 
suggestion  fell  into  minds  well  fitted  to  give  shape  and  form  'to 
their  ideas.  "  The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  " 
proposed  in  one  way  to  provide  for  and  supply  the  means'  of  self- 
culture  for  adults,  but  there  seemed  to  be  wanting  as  well  the 
means  of  a  complete  and  generous  courae  of  instruction  for  those 
who,  while  engaged  in  business  or  professional  pursuits,  were 
anxiouH  to  proceed  with  their  education  beyond  the  reach  available 
in  boyhood,  and  under  superior  academical  conditions  than  schools 
afford.  To  this,  of  course,  many  collateral  ideas  became  attached, 
such  as  the  need  of  having  an  institution  where  members  of  dis- 
senting bodies,  who  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  excluded  from 
the  benefit  of  training  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  might  receive  uni- 
versity' culture,  and  where,  the  education  being  brought  as  it  were 
to  the  door,  home  life  and  parental  control  could  be  combined  with 
high  culture  and  professional  training.  In  1825  University  College 
was  projected,  in  1828  it  was  opened,  and  in  1836  it  was  first 
chartered,  but  in  1837  it  was  reconstituted  as  the  University  of 
London.  Of  University  College,  George  Grote  has  always  been,  we 
believe,  Treasurer.  Of  the  University  of  London  he  was  one  of 
the  first  Fellows — constituted  and  incorporated  by  Iloyal  charter 
into  a  Senate.  In  each  .subsequent  charter  his  name  has  had  a 
place,  and  in  the  Hoyal  charter,  granted  January  6th,  1863,  he  is 
not  only  designated  '*  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Grote, 
Esq.,  Doctor  pf  Civil  Law,  Fellow  of  the  Iloyal  Society,"  but  he  is 
therein  constituted  and  appointed  as  "the  said  George  Grote  to  be 
the  first  Vice-chancellor  '  under  that  act  of  incorporation.  This 
office  and  dignity  he  now  holds,  and  that  his  connection  with  Uni- 
versity College  in  not  less  real  and  earnest  than  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning, may  be  regarded  as  attested  by  his  recent  elevation  to  the 
position  oi  President,  in  room  of  the  earliest  occupant  of  that 
dignity — Lord  Brougham. 

Mr.  Grote's  interest  in  education  led  him  also  to  take  office  in 
the  committee  of  management  of  the  Central  Society  of  Education 
which  was  instituted  '*  to  collect,  to  classify,  and  to  aifi*use  informa- 
tion concerning  the  education  of  all  classes,  in  every  department, 
in  order  to  learn  by  what  means  individuals  may  be  best  fitted  in 
health,  in  mind,  and  in  morals^  to  fill  the  stations  which  they  are 
destined  to  occupy  in  society,*' — which  issued  several  excellent 
publications,  and  holding  its  meetings  simultaneously  with  the 
^^ritish  Association,  attracted  considerable  attention  to  education 
by  iti  transactions  an  1  itd  prize  essays. 
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Dnring  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  George  Grote,  Greek  history 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  authorship  by  John  Gillies,  LL.D.,  a 
Scotebman,  bom  in  Brechin  in  1747,  ana  William  Mitford,  born  in 
Lcndooin  1741.     Both  of  these  authors  issued  the  earlier  volumes 
of  tbeir  respective  histories  of  Greece  in  or  about  the  same  year, 
1786,  and  both  were  brought  to  a  conclusion  during  the  years  when 
George  Grote  was  pursuing  his  course  of  historic  self-culture  most 
earnestly.     Gillies'  work  had  reached  a  sixth  edition  in  1820,  while 
Mitford's  had  been  reprinted  in  octavo  in  1815,  and  was  re-issued 
ander  the  editorship  of  the  author's  brother.  Lord  E.edesdale,  in 
1829.    While  Grote  was  but  a  young  man  a  regenerated  Greece 
be^n  to  be  hoped  for,  and  this  lent  the  charm  of  immediate  in- 
terest to  the  records  of  that  famous  race.     In  1820  there  broke 
out  in  Greece  that  rebellion  against  the  domination  of  the  Turks 
(to  which  they  had  been  long  subjected)  which  excited  the  ad- 
miration and  gained   the  friendly  aid  of  the  chief  countries  in 
Christian  Europe,  while  it  proved  that  the  heroism  and  determi- 
nation of  the  sires  of  the  Hellenes  had  not  wholly  expired  in  the 
spirits  of  their  children.      This  rebellion  ended  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Greece  as  an  independent  member  of  the  confederation 
of  nations  in  1829,  under  the  presidency  of  Capo  d'lstrias,  but  in 
the  meanwhile  it  had  roused  the. poetic  sensibilities  and  the  slum- 
bering might  of  the  soul  of  Lord  Byron  to  devote  his  genius  and 
to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  cause  of  Grecian  freedom — making  him 
willing  even  to  cede  his  poetic  renown  could  he  have  gained  in  ex- 
change the  epitaph  "  Siste  Viator,  heroa  calcas  T*    Halt,  traveller, 
thou  treadest  on  a  hero !     The  passages  in  *'  Childe  Harold's  Pil- 
grimage" (1812 — 1818)  which  speakof  Greece,  must  have  awakened 
sympathy  in  susceptible  minds  ;  the  news  which  contained  details 
of  the  deeds   of  Ypsilanti.  Biga,  and  the  Hampden  of  Greece — 
Marco   Botsaris — were  full  of  interest  and  excitement,  while  the 
horrible  massacres  at  Scio,  Paras,  &c.,  and  the  wholesale  exposure 
of  tf'.e  virgins  of  Greece  in  the  slave  markets  of  Asia  mu^t  have 
revolted  the  conscience  of  those  who  recognized   ihe   rights   of 
humanity,  and  enlisted  the  earnest  and  thoughtful  in  the  cause  of 
the  Paniiellenio  confederation. 

In  1823  Philhellenism  took  form  and  a  name  ;  and  simultaneously 
with  this  uprising  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  love  for  the  Greeks,  aud 
sympathy  with  their  endeavours  to  secure  independence,  Mr.  (jrrote 
formed  the  resolution  to  write  the  *' History  of  Greece"  and  to 
make  that  his  great  life-work.  "  The  first  idea,"  he  says,  *'  of  this 
history  was  conceived  many  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  ancient 
Hellas  was  known  to  the  English  public  chiefly  through  the  pages 
of  Mitford ;  and  my  purpose  in  writing  it  was  to  rectify  the 
erroneous  statements  as  to  matters  of  fact  which  that  history  con- 
tained, as  well  as  to  present  the  general  phenomena  of  the  Grecian 
world  under  what  I  thought  a  justerand  more  comprehensive  point 
of  view ;  but  between  the  formation  of  the  purpose  and  iho  definite 
eommencement  of  the  task»  there  was  to  intervene  an  interval  of 
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hard  labour  and  political  experience."  Hence,  writing  in  1846,  he 
observes,  "  My  leisure,  however,  was  not  at  that  time  equal  to  the 
execution  of  any  large  literary  undertaking ;  nor  is  it  until  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  that  I  have  been  able  to  devote  to  the 
work  that  continuous  and  exclusive  labour,  without  which,  though 
much  may  be  done  to  illustrate  detached  points,  no  entire  or  com- 
plicated subject  can  ever  be  set  forth  in  a  manner  worthy  to  meet 
the  public  eye." 

Tne  new  turn  given  to  banking  by  the  Act  of  1823,  the  difficul- 
ties of  conducting  business  in  the  transition  period,  the  paper  panic 
of  1825-6,  the  Joint-Stock  Bank  Act  of  1827,  and  the  financial 
intricacies  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  passing  of  the 
Beform  Bill  in  1832,  form  sufficient  ^unds  for  supposing  that 
professional  life  would  have  special  claims  upon  him,  and  may  per- 
haps be  regarded  as  inain  reasons  for  determining  Mr.  Grote's  puolio 
action  for  some  time  thereafter  towards  politics — especially  the  jk)]  itics 
of  the  economist  or  philosophical  radicals.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
his  purpose  was  well  known  in  intellectual  circles,  and  that  his  special 
fitness  for  the  execution  of  the  historic  task  he  had  undertaken 
was  acknowledged.  Thus,  in  1827,  we  find  Niebuhr,  the  eminent 
historian  of  Bome,  writing  to  Francis  Lieber,  a  Philhellene,  who 
had  been  tutor  in  his  famUy,  and  subsequently  settled  down  in  the 
United  States  as  a  Professor  of  History  in  the  College  of  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  and  editor  of  the  jSncyclopadia  Americana: — 
**  Endeavour  to  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  G-rote,  who  is  engaged 
on  a  Greek  history ;  he,  too,  will  receive  you  well,  if  you  take  him 
my  regards.  If  you  become  better  acquainted  with  him  it  is  worth 
vour  while  to  obtain  the  proof-sheets  of  his  work  in  order  to  trans- 
late it.  I  expect  a  great  deal  from  this  production,  and  I  will  get 
you  a  publisher  here."  Early  indications  of  his  purpose,  and  of  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  formed,  may  be  seen  in  a  paper  he  contribu- 
ted to  the  Westminster  Review  in  1826.  In  that  article  he  brings 
the  following  objections  against  his  predecessor.  "  He  contracts 
the  strongest  individual  partialities,  and  according  as  these  lead 
he  is  credulous  or  mistrustful ;  he  exaggerates  or  he  qualifies ;  he 
expands  or  he  cuts  down  the  documents  on  which  he  has  to  pro- 
ceed. With  regard  to  the  bright  side  of  almost  every  king  whom 
he  has  to  describe,  Mr.  Mitford  is  more  than  credulous :  for  a 
credulous  man  believes  all  that  he  is  told,  Mr.  Mitford  believes 
more  than  he  is  told.  With  regard  to  the  dark  side  of  the  same 
individuals,  his  habits^of  estimating  evidence  are  precisely  in  the 
opposite  extreme.  In  treating  of  the  democracies,  or  of  the  demo- 
cratical  leaders,  his  statements  are  not  less  partial  or  exaggerated.'* 
Hints,  too,  of  the  temper  in  which  he  would  look  upon  and 
criticise  the  mythic  portions  of  Hellenic  history  were  given 
in  a  paper  on  H.  F.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenieal,  and  another 
on  Niebuhr's  Heroic  Legends  of  Greece,  in  the  London  and 
Westminster  JSeview,  May,  1843 — an  article  of  which  he  ac- 
knowledges the  authorship  in  a  note  to  his  Hifltor^ ,  Vol.  I., 
p.  478.     vVe  hare  been  led  to  reckon  among  the  articles  in  the 
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WestwnnHer  Review  the  following  as  being  papers  by  the  same 
writer,  though  without  any  conscious  external  authority: — 
NidmkrsHietor^  rf  Borne,  Oct.,  1829 ;  Niebuhrs  Geography  qf 
Sierodoius,  Oct.,  1830;  Colonial  Policy  qf  the  Ancients,  Oct., 
1835 ;  and  Settrietians  on  the  Diffusion  of  Opinion  among  the 
Ancients,  Jan.,  1836.  These  articles  gaye  indication  of  the  tarn  his 
mind  was  taking;  and  it  early  became  known  amonj;  his  associates 
tiiat  he  waa  diligently  engaged  in  perusing  in  the  original  languages 
all  the  works  in  which  the  Crreeks  had  inscribed  their  history,  or 
enshrined  their  theory  of  life ;  that  the  poetry,  the  oratory,  the 
philosophy,  and  the  drama  of  Greece  had  become  earnest  studies 
with  him,  and  that  he  was  engaged  in  collecting  from  all  authentic 
sources  eyeirthing  which  could  aid  him  in  realizing  to  himself  the 
Hfe,  eyents,  influences,  and  effects  of  the  Hellenic  races.  It  was 
known,  too,  that  he  had  been  stimulated  to  this  ardour  of  study  and 
long-lasting  toil  by  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  political  experi- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  Greece,  and  a  persuasion  that  in  his 
own  country  at  least  these  had  been  misrepresented  in  the  interests 
of  party  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  untrustworthy  records  of  the 
real  events  of  Hellenic  history,  and  to  be  equally  fallacious  as 
interpretations  of  the  lessons  which  that  history  affords. 

In  the  earliest  production  by  which  Mr.  Grote  endeayoured  to 
influence  the  public  mind,  a  pamphlet  on  **  Parliamentary  Reform,'* 
being  a  reyiew  of  a  celebrated  paper  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Mevieto,  he  declared  himself  on  the 
people's  side  by  adyocating  a  wide  measure  for  the  extension 
of  the  franchise.  This  pamphlet,  which  was  issued  anonymously, 
in  1821,  gaye  him  a  place  almost  immediately  among  those  who 
firmly^ insisted  on  the  policy  and  advantage  of  granting  to  the  people 
tf^h  rights  as  they  might  fairly  claim,  and  brought  him  into  active 
participaney  in  the  earnest  excitement  which  during  the  decade 
18d0->1830  preluded  the  Beform  Bill.  Nor  as  the  time  advanced 
for  more  immediate  action  did  he  restrain  his  efforts  or  relax  his 
energies.  In  1831  he  issued  a  work  on  "  The  Essentials  of  Par- 
liamentary Beform,"  which  gained  the  attention  of  thinkers,  and 
won  for  him  the  recognition  (as  we  shall  afterwards  see)  of  the 
managers  of  the  polit£al  movements  of  the  metropolis.  In  this 
exciting  time  he  took,  we  understand,  an  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Westminster  Review  as  the  organ  of  Benthamism  and 
Beform,  and  of  the  Spectator  as  a  weekly  exponent  of  the  views  of 
radical  thinkers  on  the  special  points  of  interest  which  arose  in  the 
varyinj^  circumstanoes  of  that  period  of  active  thought  and  political 
transition,  of  multiplex  advocacy  and  of  importunate  assertion  of 
the  need  for  reform. 

During  the  important  year,  1830,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grote  were  in 
France,  and  saw  tne  actualities  of  history  taking  place  around  them 
in  that  stirring  time,  when  the  arbitrary  ordinances  levelled  against 
the  constitution  were  stubbornly  resisted  by  the  deputies  under 
theleadership  of  the  courageous  General  Lafayette,  who  called  out  the 
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National  Gnarda  and  set  himself  at  their  bead  to  defend  freedom 
a^rainst  the  king.  At  this  grand  hour  of  political  vitality,  when  the 
liberal  party  in  France  was  engaged  in  daily  consultauoas  as  to 
how^  the  ministry  of  YillMe  oould  be  defeated,  and  the  constitution 
could  be  preserved,  and  during  the  "'three  glorious  days  "  of  July, 
when  Charles  X.  was  dethroned  and  Louis  Pbiliipe  was  chosen  to 
be  sovereign  of  France,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grote  were  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  liberal  party — the  Chateau  de  La  Grange,  the 
country  residence  of  Layfayette.  Of  the  scenes  of  these  times 
Mrs.  Grote  has  produced  most  vivid  and  vigorous  sketches  in  her 
life  of  Ary  Schener,  the  distinguished  Batavian-born  French  artist, 
who,  along  with  M.  Thiers,  then  Redueteur  en  chef  of  "  The 
National,"  was  deputed  to  offer  the  crown  to  the  citizen-king,  who 
Bteppedfrom  the  Chateau  deNeuilly  to  the  Tuillieriesin  1830,  and  who 
in  1848,  under  the  same  artist's  guidance,  escaped  from  the  uneasy 
throne  of  France — to  die  at  Claremont  in  1850 — before  a  revolution 
more  stormy  than  that  to  which  he  owed  his  elevation.  The  livdy 
interest  in  liberal  politics  taken  by  Mr.  Grote  in  England,  had  doubt- 
lessly  made  him  welcome  to  the  chiefs  of  the  iiberalists  of  France. 

When  the  S^form  Bill  of  1832  was  passed,  and  the  old  Parliament 
was  dissolved  in  order  that  a  now  one  should  be  elected  by  the  ex- 
tended constituencies ;  and  when  the  mysterious  machinery  of  elec- 
tioneering had  got  a  wider  range  to  work  in  and  a  lower  level  to 
reach,  the  liberal  party  in  London,  being  desirous  of  so  arranging 
matters  that  they  should  have  a  potential  voice  in  the  legislation  of 
the  country,  looked  round  among  the  more  enterprising  and 
ambitious  of  the  city  magnates  for  fit  and  proper  persons  to  repre- 
sent the  wealthy  and  important  community  of  the  metropolis,  and 
fixed  upon  Sir  John  Key,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  that  year,  and 
Georee  Grote,  the  eminent  banker  and  able  review  writer,  as  those 
on  whom  they  wished  to  confer  that  dignity.  The  organization 
which  the  liberal  party  in  London  kept  up,  enabled  them  to  carry 
their  purpose  into  effect,  and  George  Grote,  M.P.,  became  the  dis- 
tinguishing title  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch. 

During  nis  parliamentary  career,  Mr.  Grote  spoke  occasionally 
at  considerable  length  and  with  a  good  deal  of  effect  on  the  more 
important  questions  which  oame  before  the  house.  His  profound 
reach  of  thought,  his  powerful  reasoning,  and  his  apt  manner  of 
statement,  secured  him,  usually,  the  attention  of  the  house.  The 
speciality  to  which  he  devoted  himself  during  his  tenure  of  office  as 
a  member  of  the  House  ot  Commons  was  the  Ballot.  He  had  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  reasoning  contained  in  a  paper  on  that 
subject  from  the  pen  of  James  Mill,  which  had  appeared  in  July, 
1830,  in  the  Westminster  Review,  and  on  25th  April,  1833,  with  tihe 
desire  of  testing  the  honesty  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  purity  of 
election,  he  made  a  motion  in  the  House  in  these  terms,  **  That  it 
is  expedient  that  in  future  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament the  votes  be  taken  in  the  way  of  ballot."  In  a  house  of 
317  members  this  motion  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  almost  tvro 
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to  '^e,  the  numbern  on  the  diyision  being :   Ayes,  106 ;  Noes,  211. 
His  Qon-succesB  did  not  depress  him  into  quiescence.    Every  year 
thereafter,  with  renewed  energjr,  fresh  arguments,  new  facts,  well 
cb^en  illustrations,  and  greater  earnestness,  he  tabled  a  similar 
motion,  dealing  out  on  each  occasion  fresh  elaborations  of  the 
argmneDt  in  favour  of  secretjToting,  as  a  means  of  securing  honesty 
of  enfranchisement.     He  was  one  of  the  representative  men  of 
philosophical  radicalism,  or  those  who  admired  and  advocated  the 
tenets  of  Bentham,  Mill,  <&c.,  and  he  strove  hard  to  imbue  the 
reformed  Parliament  with  a  higher  morality,  and  a  loftier  patriot- 
ism than  ita  predecessors,  by  constantly  maintaining  that  repre- 
sentative government  only  attains  its  proper  end  when  it  secures 
in  entire  correspondence  in  thought,  feeling,  interest^  and  intention 
between  the  people  who  choose  the  legislature  and  those  who  make 
sod  administer  t^e  law.    Mr.  Grote  was  re-elected  to  the  new 
Parliament  of  1835,  when  the  king,  taking  occasion,  on  the  elevation 
of  Lord  Althorpe  as  Earl  Spencer  to  the  Upper  House,  to  dismias 
the  ministry,  called  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  to  occupy  the  Premiership.     He  had  the  same 
honour  re-conferred  on  nim  in  that  House  of  Commons  which^  in 
1837,  welcomed  the  young  Queen  of  England  to  the  sovereignty 
ibe  has  so  well  adorned,  the  first  Parliament  of  Victoria. 

The  philosophical  radicals,  or  democratic  doctrinaires,  who  took 
their  places  in  the  reformed  Parliament,  were  men  of  a  very 
different  stamp  from  those  destructive  demagogues  whose 
adrent  to  legislative  predominance  had  been  so  lugubriously 
foreboded.  They  were  for  the  most  part  men  of  independent 
fortune,  or  at  least  competent  means,  sober-minded,  earnest, 
intellectual,  and  skilful  in  tne  management  of  business,  occupying 
good  social  positions,  and  remarkable  for  moral  energy.  They  were 
not  men  of  showy,  shallow,  and  superficial  qualities,  mere  popular 
mediocrities.  They  believed  in  fixed  principles,  which  the  mass  of 
the  people  did  not  comprehend,  and  which  the  aristocracy  would 
not  acknowledge,  and  their  steady  adherence  to  these  philosophical 
principles  made  them  less  influential  even  with  the  mob  than  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  strove  to  found  and  base  every  legislative 
proposal  on  well-reasoned  grounds,  as  premises  made  tnem  ineffec- 
tive with  the  higher  classes.  The  lower  classes  looked  with  apathy 
on  them  as  theorists,  and  the  upper  ten  thousand  and  their 
friends  despised  them  as  crotchetty  and  impracticable  closet- 
politicians  and  pamphleteering  statesmen,  who  could  manufacture 
waste-paper  constitutions  with  fluent  self-satisfaction,  but  who  could 
not  stoop  to  the  proper  duty  of  managing  men  as  they  are  and 
smoothing  the  way  gradually  to  things  as  they  should  be,  because 
they  never  took  to  themselves  the  cohesion  of  party.  Miss 
Martineau  ha^  said : 

"There  was  no  other  party  which,  in  1837,  was  known  to  include  such- 
men  as  G^rote,  and  Molesworth,  and  Roebuck,  and  Colonel  Thoinpson,  and 
Joseph  Hume,  and  William  Ewart ;  and  Charles  Butler,  and  Ward,  and 
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Yilliers,  and  Bolwer,  and  Strutt ;  such  a  phalanx  of  strength  as  these  men 
with  their  philosophy,  their  science,  their  reading,  their  experience— the 
acutenesB  of  some,  the  doggedn^ss  of  others ;  the  seriousness  of  most,  and 
the  mirth  of  a  few — might  have  hecome,  if  they  could  have  become  a 
a  phalanx  at  all.  But  nothing  was  more  remarkable  about  these  men  than 
their  individualitj.  Cdlonel  Thompson  and  Mr.  Koebuck  could  never  be 
oonceived  as  combined  with  anj  number  of  individuals  for  any  object 
whatever ;  and  they  have  so  much  to  do,  each  in  his  individual  function, 
that  it  would  perhaps  be  an  injury  to  the  public  service  to  withdraw  them 
from  that  function.  And  when  we  look  at  the  names  of  the  rest,  reasons 
seem  to  rise  up  why  they,  too,  could  not  enter  into  a  party  organization. 
Whether  they  could  or  not,  they  did  not,  conspicuously  aud  effectively. 
They  were  called  upon,  before  the  opening  of  a  new  Parliament,  to  prove 
betimes  that  they  were  not  single-subject  men,  as  reformers  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  considered  before  they  are  compacted  into  a  body,  but  to  show 
that  the  principles  which  animated  their  prosecution  of  single  reforms  were 
appUcable  to  the  whole  legislation.  If  Mr.  Hume  took  cbirge  of  finance, 
and  Mr.  Grote  of  the  btdlot,  and  Mr.  Boebuck  of  Canada,  and  Sir  W. 
Molesworth  of  colonization,  and  Mr.  Ward  of  the  appropriation  principle, 
they  must  show  that  they  were  as  competent  to  the  enterprizes  of  their 
friends  and  of  their  enemies  as  to  their  own.  Many  of  them  did  this,  but 
the  association  of  their  names  with  their  particular  measures  might  be  too 
strong.  They  were  never  more  regarded  as  a  party  during  the  period  under 
our  notice ;  and  it  may  be  observed  now,  though  it  was  not  then,  that  their 
failing  to  become  a  party  in  such  a  crisis  as  the  last  struggles  of  the 
Melbourne  ministry  was  a  prophecy  of  the  disintegration  of  parties  which 
was  at  band,  and  which  is,  in  its  turn,  a  prophecy  of  a  new  age  in  the 
political  history  of  England." 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  this  Parliament,  18th  June,  1839,  Mr.  Grote 
made  his  motion  on  the  ballot,  and  so  great  was  the  progress  he  had 
made  in  forming  a  public  opinion  on  the  subject  that  his  motion  was 
affirmed  by  216,  and  neeatiyed  by  333 ;  he  had  thus  more  than 
doubled  his  supporters,  while  the  opposition  had  only  gained  one 
for  each  two  he  had  conciliated.  At  the  general  election  in  1841, 
chag;rined  in  some  measure  by  the  slow  progress  of  the  popular 
cause,  and  grudging  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  years  precious  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  life's  ambition,  Mr.  Grote  announced  to  his 
constituents  his  determination  to  retire  from  public  political  life  to 
devote  his  active  energies  to  the  completion,  if  possible,  of  his  long- 
cherished  aim  in  regard  to  the  history|of  Greece.  In  his  intention, 
which  was  stated  to  be  inflexible,  the  citizens  of  London  acquiesced* 
and  he  has  ceased  since  then  to  take  any  active  public  part  in  the 
general  politics  of  the  day. 

He  did  not,  however,  cease  to  interest  himself  in  political  and 
social  q^uestions.  He  took  a  special  interest  in  speculations  having 
for  their  object  the  benefit  or  man ;  and  among  modern  specula- 
tions of  this  sort,  none  impressed  and  fascinated  him  so  much 
as  the  splendid  Sociology  of  Auguste  Comte.  He  read  the  Caura 
de  PhiU)8ophie  Positive  as  it  was  issued  from  the  press,  1880*— 
1842,  and  when  the  ^eat  crisis  in  Comte's  life  came,  in  his  being 
stripped  of  his  tutorial  dignity  and  income,  Mr.  Grote  had  already 
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fireniuch  indications  of  his  goodwill  to  the  French  Sociologist 

thit  in  his  hour  of  distress  M.  Comte  thought  of  him  at  once  as  a 

helper.    In  a  letter  written  to  J.  S.  Mill,  22nd  July,  1814,  Comte 

Mji:— "The  recent  relations  which  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Grote 

iiare  led  me  to  think  of  him;    for  I  know  that  his   fortune  is 

eooflderahle,  at  least  for  Paris.      He  seems  to   me    to  be  of  a 

dimeter  so  noble  that  I  should  never  have  to  repent  of  having 

lUoired  him  to  take  over  me  that  sort  of  superiority  [which  a 

benefactor  has  over  a  beneficiare]  of  which  I  have  always  been 

able  to  recognize  the  true  worth  and  the  legitimate  rights."    "  My 

first  intention  was  to  have  written  to  Mr.  Grote  at  the  same  time 

M  to  yourself,  but  I  have  at  last  decided  that  it  is  right  to  leave 

jon  alone  to  determine  on  the  whole  of  my  conduct  in  a  matter  so 

delicate." 

In  relation  to  this  affair,  Emile  Littr^  records  that  "  the  friend- 
fhip  of  J.  S.  MiU,  which  had  in  1843  taken  the  first  steps,  did  not 
remain  inoperative  in  1844,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  announce  to 
M.  Comt«  that  the  loss  of  his  5000  francs  would  be  made  up  to  him 
bj  the  concurrent  gifts  of  three  gentlemen  who  were  sufficiently 
Btricken  with  the  excellence  of  the  positive  Philosophy  as  thus  to 
bear  witness  of  their  gratitude  to  its  founder.  These  three  gentle- 
men were  Mr.  Grote,  the  celebrated  Historian  of  Greece ;  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  famous  in  literature  and  politics ;  and  Mr. 
Eaikes-Currie."  On  15th  August,  M.  Comte  writes  to  J.  S.  Mill, 
'*  I  have  just  time  to  tell  you  that  I  yesterday  received,  from  the 
banker  named,  the  3000  francs  advanced  by  Mr.  Grote ;"  he  also 
thanked  Sir  W.  Molesworth  "  for  his  noble  co-operation  in  this 
tutelary  intervention."  On  1st  February,  1845,  he  received  a 
second  3000  francs,  but  he  was  disappointed  that  the  subsidy  was 
not  continued  after  his  non-election  in  1845,  so  as  to  avert  "  the 
pressing  financial  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  iniquitous 
temporary  spoliation "  thus  brought  upon  him.  **  This  time," 
lays  M.  Littrd,  "the  intervention  of  Mr.  Mill  failed,  and  the 
tbree  Englishmen  did  not  wish  to  renew  the  subvention.  Mr. 
Grote  alone  sent  a  supplementary  sum  of  600  francs.  M.  Comte 
resented  the  withdrawal  of  this  temporary  aid,  as  an  afiront  to 
the  high  priest  of  Philosophy,  and  grew  cold  towards  his  eminent 
English  disciples." 

>ione  of  these  great  English  thinkers  relinquished  their  faith  in 
Comte :  Sir  William  Molesworth  devoted  himself  to  adapt  his  views 
to  the  reform  of  our  Colonies  ;  Mr.  Mill  endeavoured  to  colligate 
them  with  English  opinions  on  Political  Economy,  on  liepresenta- 
tion,  and  on  Philosophy ;  while  Mr.  Grote  carried  back  to  the  ages 
of  ancient  Greece  the  guiding  light  he  believed  he  had  gained  from 
Comte,  and  tested  his  views  in  his  immortal  work.  The  two 
first  volumes  of  "The  History  of  Greece"  were  published  in 
the  spring  of  1846,  and  before  the  year  was  out  it  had  been 
made  the  theme  of  articles  in  all  the  chief  literary  organs  of  the 
time.    It  treats  (1)  of  "  Legendary  Greece,"  and  (2)  of  "  Grecian 
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History  to  the  reign  of  Fisi'stratus  at  Athens."  It*  is  designed  *'  to 
set  forth  the  history  of  a  people  by  whom  the  first  spark  was  set  to 
the  dormant  intellectual  capacities  of  our  nature, — Hellenic  pheno- 
mena as  illustrative  of  the  Hellenic  mind  and  character/'  but  not 
**  to  substitute  a  pleasing  romance  in  place  of  half-known  and  per- 
plexing realities ; " — "  to  set  down  all  that  can  be  ascertained,  to- 
gether with  such  conjectures  and  inferences  as  can  be  reasonably 
deduced  from  it,  but  nothing  more."  Its  author  justly  affirms 
"  that  conscious  and  confessed  ignorance  is  a  better  state  of  mind 
than  the  fancy  without  the  reality  of  knowledge,"  and  of  the  period 
of  "  epic  poetry  and  legend,"  he  professed  to  give  a  narrative,  not  to 
write  a  history, — **  I  describe  the  earlier  times  by  themselves,  as 
conceived  by  the  faith  and  feeling  of  the  first  Greeks,  and  known 
only  through  their  legends,  without  presuming  to  measure  how 
much  or  how  little  of  historical  matter  these  legends  may  contain. 
If  the  reader  blame  me  for  not  assisting  him  to  determine  this — if 
he  ask  me  why  I  do  not  undraw  the  curtain  and  disclose  the  pic- 
ture— I  reply  in  the  words  of  the  painter  Zeuzis,  when  the  same 
question  was  addressed  to  him  on  exhibiting  his  masterpiece  of 
imitative  art :  "  The  curtain  U  the  picture,*  — **  the  curtain  con- 
ceals nothing  behind,  and  cannot  by  any  ingenuity  be  withdrawn. 
I  undertake  only  to  show  it  as  it  stands,  not  to  efiTace,  still  less  to 
repaint  it."  The  remainder  of  these  two  volumes  "  is  destined  to 
elucidate  this  age  of  historical  faith,  as  distinguished  from  the 
latter  age  of  historical  reason :  to  exhibit  its  basis  in  the  human 
mind~an  omnipresent  religious  and  personal  interpretation  of 
nature ;  to  illustrate  it  by  comparison  with  the  like  mental  habit 
in  early  modem  Europe ;  to  show  its  immense  abundance  and 
variety  of  narrative  matter,  with  little  care  for  consistency  between 
one  story  and  another ;  lastly,  to  set  forth  the  causes  which  over- 

Srew  and  partially  supplanted  the  old  epical  sentiment,  and  intro- 
uced,  in  the  room  of  literal  faith,  a  variety  of  compromises  and 
interpretations."  The  legendary  poems  of  Greece — especially  the 
Homeric  ones — next  receive  attention,  and  the  controversy  regard- 
ing the  personality  of  Homer,  the  original  structure  of  the  poems 
attributed  to  him,  and  the  questions  which  German  criticism  has 
raised  respecting  these  matters  occupy  considerable  space.  Grote 
commences  the  Historic  age  at  776  B.C.,  but  prior  to  entering  into 
details  he  supplies  a  full  and  ample  geography  of  Greece.  Of  the 
extent  of  his  entire  design,  and  of  the  oivisions  iato  which  be 
thinks  it  best  to  regard  it,  he  presents  the  following  concise 
outline : — 

**  The  history  of  Greece  fiiils  most  naturally  into  six  oompartments,  of  which 
the  fint  may  be  looked  at  at  a  preparation  for  the  Bje  following,  which 
esfaauet  the  free  life  of  collective  fiellae.  I.  Period  from  776  B.C.  to  660 
B.O.,  the  acoession  of  Pisistratas  at  Athena  and  of  CroBsus  in  Lydta.  IL 
From  the  accension  of  Pisistratus  and  GrcBBoa  to  the  repulse  of  Xerxes 
from  Greece.  III.  From  the  repuliie  of  Xerxes  at  the  dose  of  the  Peknpon- 
nesian  war  and  the  overthrow  of  Athens.     IT.  From  the  dote  of  the 
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PielopmiiicsiBn  war  to  tlie  battle  of  Lcuktra.  V.  From  the  battle  of 
Iienktra  to  that  of  Gbflproneia.  YI.  From  the  battle  of  Oh«raneia  to  tha 
c&d  of  the  generation  of  Alexander.  The  five  periods,  irom  PiaittntiM 
down  to  the  death  of  Alexander  and  of  hia  generation,  present  the  aeta  of 
an  hiatorical  drama  capable  of  being  recounted  in  pertpiouout  auoceaaion 
and  eonnected  b^  a  aentibie  thread  of  nnity."— (Pr^oce  xir.,  xr). 

What  a  noble  theme  nnfolclfl  itself  in  this  programme !  How 
large  and  yigoroos  was  the  life  of  the  Greeks !  Well  are  they 
worthy  of  the  character  thus  penned  of  them  by  J.  S.  Mill : — 

**  They  were  the  beginners  of  nearly  ererything,  Christianity  excepted,  of 
which  the  modem  worid  makes  its  boast.  If  in  sereral  things  they  were 
bnt  few  remorea  from  barbarism,  they  only  among  nations — so  far  as  is 
known  to  us— emerged  from  barbarism  by  their  own  efforts,  not  following 
ia  the  track  of  any  more  adTanced  people.  If  with  them,  as  in  all  an* 
tiqnity,  slavery  existed  aa  an  institution,  they  were  not  the  less  the  origina- 
tors of  politioil  fireedom,  and  the  grand  exemplars  and  sources  of  it  to 
modem  Europe.  If  their  discords,  jealousies,  and  wars  between  city  and 
eity  oansed  the  ruin  of  their  national  independence,  yet  the  arts  of  war  and 
(orerament  erolred  in  those  intestine  contests  made  them  the  first  who 
anited  great  empires  under  civilized  rule — the  fir^t  who  broke  down  those 
barriers  of  petty  nationality  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  themselres — and 
by  making  ideas  and  language  common  to  large  regions  of  the  earth,  com- 
menced that  general  fusion  of  races  and  nations,  which,  followed  up  by  the 
Bomans^  prepared  the  way  for  the  cosmopolitanism  of  modem  times. 
They  were  the  first  people  who  had  an  historical  literature ;  as  per  foot  of 
its  kind  (though  not  the  highest  kind)  as  their  oratory,  their  poetry,  their 
sculpture,  and  their  architecture.  They  were  the  founders  of  mathematics  ; 
of  physics ;  of  the  rnduotiye  study  of  politics,  so  early  exemplified  in 
Aristotle ;  of  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  and  life.  In  each  they 
made  the  indispensable  first  steps  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest 
—steps  such  as  could  only  haye  been  made  by  minds  intrinsically  capable  of 
Sfarything  which  has  since  been  accomplished.  With  a  religious  creed 
eminently  un&TOurabIa  to  speculation,  because  affording  a  ready  super- 
natonl  solution  of  all  natural  phenomena,  they  yet  originated  freedom  of 
thought.  Thegr,  the  first,  questioned  nature  and  the  universe  by  their 
lational  faoulties»  and  brought  forth  answers  not  suggested  by  any  estab- 
lished system  of  prieatcraft ;  and  their  free  and  bold  spirit  of  speculation 
it  wa^  which,  snrnTing  in  its  results,  broke  the  yoke  of  another  enthralling 
ijffem  of  popular  religion,  sixteen  hundred  years  after  they  had  cesaed  to 
exist  as  a  people.  These  things  were  efiSicted  in  two  centuries  of  naitional 
existence :  twenty  and  upwards  have  since  elapsed,  and  it  is  sad  to  think 
bow  little  comparatively  has  beeti  accomplished." — J,  S^MUVm  DU§eriaU<m% 
a»d  Discussions^  Vol.  II.  p.  284,  285. 

Mr.  Grote,  in  telling  the  story  of  the  Greeks,  departs  from  the 
luroal  and  hackneyed  method,  by  beginning  with  the  mythology, 
cosmogony,  and  theology  of  the  Hellenic  races,  as  the  earliest  shadows- 
cast  from  the  divine  foretime  upon  the  historic  canyas— as  the  pro* 
acenium  of  the  life-drama  of  which  the  Hellenstic  cities  formed 
the  scenes.  The  synopsis  given  is  masterly,  the  ^onping  is  ex- 
quisite as  well  as  instnietiye,  and  the  form  in  which  this  all-per- 
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sonifjiDg  religions  faitH  is  giyen,  affords  excellent  facilities  for 
felicitons  sketches,  finely-arranged  pictures,  and  suggestiye  inter- 
pretations. In  this  Grote  at  once*boldly  adopts  the  philosophy  of 
history,  of  which  Comte  claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  dis- 
coverer and  expositor,  and  this  world-euTironment  of  deities  and 
demi-gods  he  considers  as  the  outcome  and  presentment  of  the 
theological  age.  This  adoption  of  the  Comtean  theory  of  myths^ 

"  The  mtelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  Religion." 

— as  merely  the  results  of  an  imaginative  contemplation,  as  Words- 
worth describes  it  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  "  Excursion,"*  so  pro- 
jected from  a  subjective  impression  as  to  become  an  objective 
form  and  accepted  reality,  while  it  admirably  answers  the  purposes 
of  the  historian  who  seeks  to  gain  a  background  for  his  realistic 
scenes,  can  scarcely  be  held  as  satisfactory  to  the  philosopher,  who 
sees  in  these  myths  the  irresistible  strivings  of  human  nature  to 
comprehend  the  relation  of  the  supernatural  to  daily  life,  and  the 
proof  of  the  reality  of  a  feeling  inherent  in  man,  that  the  positive 
IS  not  the  whole  of  man's  knowledge  and  does  not  include  all  his 
relations.  Fetichism  is  a  witness  to  man's  need  of  a  religion,  and 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  entire  falsity  of  the  religion  as  a 
sentiment  and  a  fact  which  is  founded  upon  it.  Fetichism  is  re- 
ligious symbolism,  and  myth  is  the  legendary  form  which  the 
realizing  faculty  imparts  to  the  explanatory  ideals  on  which 
men  fixed,  as  picturing  to  themselves  the  changeful  facts  of  the 
Cosmos,  as  manifestations  of  the  changeless  powers  by  which  the 
facts  occurred.  Science  and  life  demanded  tnese  myths  as  initia- 
tory elements  on  which  they  might  stay  themselves,  in  act  or  in- 
quiry, as  the  starting- ground  of  duty  and  observation.  Science, 
as  criticism,  accepted  the  multiform  personifications  of  Poly  theism, 
and  endeavoured  to  explain,  not  the  feeling  in  the  soul  out  of  which 
they  grew,  but  the  appearances  of  nature  over  which  they  were 
laid  to  be  effective ;  but  it  left  the  subjective  origin  of  them  unex- 
amined and  unexplained.  Eeligion  held  them  as  dogmas,  and  by 
so  doing  deprived  the  philosopher  of  the  opportunity  of  showing 
the  same  powers  underlying  all  appearances  and  all  science,  and  a 
divorce  was  proclaimed  between  science  and  religion.  This  divari- 
cation still  continues,  but  it  is  the  labour  of  a  genuine  philosophy, 
by  a  true  comprehension  of  the  mind  on  the  one  hand  and  of  nature 
on  the  other,  to  reconcile  the  erring  pair,  and  again  to  unite  science 
and  religion  as  the  guides  and  guardians  of  human  life.  The  happy 
form  in  which  Mr.  Grote  relates,  and  the  felicitous  method  in 
which  he  employs  the  iegruds  oi  Greece,  as  an  introductory  pre- 
lude, is  an  mnovation  in  history  which  comniends  itself  to  the 
reader ;  but  the  peculiar  betiring  which  this  part  of  his  work  is 
made  to  exercise  on  the  philosophy  of  history  merits  notice  and 
specialization  as,  perhaps,  too  reaaily  adopted  from  the  convenience 

*  The  passage  is  quoted  B.c.  p.  47  ;  July,  1867. 
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whieh  it  afforded  for  iUustratrng  "the  inyariable  law  of  human 
progress/'  which  the  great  French  sociologist  propounds  and  Ghrote 
sdFoeates.  We  are  quite  prepared,  while  excepting  to  the  philoso- 
phical application  to  commend  the  philosophical  exposition  of  the 
myth,  and  to  express  our  agreement  in  the  main  with  J.  S.  Mill's 
opinion,  that — 

'*He  haa  oreroome  the  difficnltj,  bo  great  to  a  modem  imagmation,  of 
entering  intelligently  into  the  poljtheistio  frame  of  mind  and  conception 
of  oatiue.  In  no  treatise  which  we  could  mention,  certainly  in  no  work 
connected  with  €becian  history,  do  we  find  so  thorough  a  comprehension 
of  that  state  of  the  human  intellect  in  which  the  directly  religious  inter- 
pretation of  nature  is  paramount — in  which  erery  explanation  of  pheno- 
inena,  that  refers  them  to  the  personal  agency  of  a  hidden  supernatural 
power,  appears  natural  and  probable,  and  ereiy  other  mode  of  accounting 
for  them  incredible— where  miradee  are  alone  plausible,  and  explanation 
by  natural  causes  is  notoffensiye  to  the  roTerential  feelings  of  the  hearer, 
but  actually  repugnant  to  his  reason,  so  contrary  is  it  to  the  habitual  mode 
of  interpreting  phenomena."* 

On  the  "application  of  chronology  to  Grecian  legend,"  Mr. 
(rrote  discusses  in  a  masterly  manner  the  principles  of  historical 
eTidence,  and  examines  the  value  of  genealogies  and  etymologies 
AS  grounds  for  inferential  history.  On  Grecian  epic  and  the 
Homeric  poems  an  able  and  erudite  chapter  ia  given,  and  the  dif- 
ferent theories  regarding  the  authorship  of  the  *'  Iliad  "  and  the 
"  Odyssey  "  are  succinctly  considered.  On  this  (][ue8tion  we  hope 
to  bestow  some  labour,  and  to  throw  some  light  in  a  paper  under 
the  projected  heading  of  "  Greek  Days  and  Iloman  Nights,"  in  a 
future  issue.  On  the  philosophy  of  Geography  there  is  much  matter 
for  thought  supplied,  and  in  the  notices  of  "  the  Hellenic  people 
generally  in  the  early  historical  times,"  a  vast  amount  of  reconcnte 
i^ftding  is  summed  up ;  but  we  dare  not  linger  over  these  debate- 
exciting  and  precious  volumes,  and  it  must  suffice  here  to  quote 
the  following  unes  of  epitome :— > 

**  In  the  six  concluding  chapters  of  the  second  volume,  Mr.  Gbrote  com- 
prises the  sum  of  what  is  known  respecting  the  early  condition  of  those 
Grecian  states  which  hare  properly  no  history  prior  to  the  Persian  inva- 
sion, and  brings  down  the  history  of  the  Feloponnesian  Greeks  to  the  age 
of  Croesus  and  Fisistratus.  The  fragmentary  nature  of  the  information, 
ftnd  the  conscientious  integrity  of  the  author,  who  scruples  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  certified  facts  by  theory  and  conjecture,  render  these  chapters 
with  one  exception  somewhat  meagre.  The  exception  is  the  chapter  which 
treats  of  the  legislation  of  Lycuigus,  the  earliest  Grecian  event  of  first-rate 
Historical  importance."t 

These  chapters  on  the  Spartan  legislator,  and  on  the  statecraft 

•  J.  S.  Mill's  *<  Dissertations  and  Discussions,"  voL  ii.  p.  810. 

t  IJW.,  vol.  u.  p.  326.  .,   ., 
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of  wliich  he  was  the  originator,  contain  striking  ar^ments  against 
the  Johnsonian  lines  added  to  Goldsmith's  "  Qrayeller  " — 

''How  small,  of  all  that  baman  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  kinga  can  cause  or  cure !" 

— and  give  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  formative  power  of  legis- 
lation to  overcome  Will  by  Law,  and  inure  men  to  regard  submission 
as  patriotism — a  power  attained  by  persistent  severity  and  rigorous 
constraint.  By  Law  Sparta  became  a  brotherhood  rather  than  a 
political  community— a  orotherhood  which  overmastered  all  private 
affection  and  all  personality. 

These  two  volumes  of  history,  though  they  contain  a  great  amount 
of  dissertation,  may  be  read  with  a  pleasure,  we  think,  excellinp^ 
that  of  a  continuous  narrative  of  incident.  They  are  filled  with 
splendid  specimens  of  reasoning  applied  to  social,  legal,  and  historic 
questions  of  interest  and  importance,  and  the  author  carefully  dis- 
tmguishes  proof  from  assertion,  and  evidence  from  inference.  In 
them  we  have,  as  we  think,  more  a  chanter  of  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  than  of  Greek  history,  so  tnorough  is  the  philosophy 
of  man  involved  in  the  text,  though  the  special  illustrations  used 
are  based  on  Greek  legends  and  records.  Few  books  could  have 
been  received  with  more  ardent  enthusiasm  by  the  critics,  and 
general  readers  vied  with  professional  students  in  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  praised  its  vividness,  originality,  power,  sweep, 
and  scope.  The  Quarterly  JRevieto  affirmed  that  its  author  had 
"  incontestable  won  for  himself  the  title  not  merely  of  a  historian, 
but  oi  the  historian  of,  Greece ;"  while  the  Edinburgh  Review 
asserted  that  "  these  two  volumes  give  assurance  that  he  will  be 
remembered,  not  only  as  the  first  who  has  seriously  undertaken 
the  work,  but  as  one  who  will  have  made  great  steps  towards 
accomplishing  it;"  and  The  Examiner  says  that  '* poetry  and 
philosophy  attend  the  historian  on  either  hand,  and  do  not  impede 
or  misguide  his  steps." 

Those  who  have  not  read  the  dreary,  ill-translated  volumes  of 
Bollin,  the  dull  and  verbose  reproductions  of  the  Greek  historians  of 
which  Gillies'  work  so  largely  consists,  or  the  laborious  disquisitions 
of  Mitford,  which  are  all  written  under  the  lurid  light  of  the  French 
devolution,  and  in  the  presence  of  spectres  of  anarchy  and  social 
desolation,  seen  in  the  glare  that  light  cast,  are  quite  unable  to 
appreciate  to  the  full  the  clear,  terse,  calm  judiciousness  of 
lliirlwall,  and  far  less  the  candid,  courteous,  ingenious,  and  re- 
flective history  of  Mr.  Grote.  As  an  adequate  and  satisfying  re- 
presentation of  Hellenic  life,  eventfulness,  and  progress,  it  seems  to 
US  unsurpassable.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  our  modem  historian 
took  his  first  stimulation  to  recompose  the  Greek  narrative  from  his 
perception  of  the  similarity  (amidst  differences)  of  the  life  of  the 
seafanng,  adventurous,  commercial,  free  thoughtful  and  consciously 
powerful  Greek  peoples,  with  the  business  communities  which  were 
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in  His  youth  stirred  by  politics  and  practical  life.  He  w&s  educated 
in  the  world's  centre  of  commercial  transactions,  amid  the  freedom- 
seeking  agitations  of  an  active  age;  he  bad  the  training  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  business  life)  and  was  himself  a  member  of  the 
most  practical  and  powerful,  the  most  cautious  and  thoughtful,  the 
most  independent  and  discriminating  legislature  in  the  world.  He 
was  no  closet  theorist,  or  mere  bookish  student ;  he  understood  the 
world  of  men  and  life,  of  business  and  legislation,  of  letters  and 
philosophy.  He  could  grasp  details  within  the  grip  of  principles, 
and  see  all  their  meaning  as  well  as  decide  upon  their  proper  order. 
Master  of  multifarious  reading,  conscious  of  the  results  of  diligently 
sequired  scholarship,  and  full  of  the  power  of  a  skilfully  traiaed 
mind,  he  not  only  knows  facts,  but  can  illustrate  and  explain  then^ 
see  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  infer,  as  may  be  necessary  in 
each  specific  case,  their  causes  or  their  consequences.  The  prac- 
tised ability  of  managing  to  keep  a  variety  of  facts  vividly  within 
the  immediate  ken  and  reach  of  the  intellect,  and  of  threaliing  the 
interrelations  of  one  with  another,  so  needful  in  business,  is  equally 
requisite  in  a  Greek  historian;  for  Greek  history  is  a  nfiri alive 
of  varied  and  progressive  life,  of  differing  interests  and  the  intricate 
action  of  special  personal  desires  and  ambitions  with  general  neces- 
sities. It  is  also  pre-eminently  a  record  of  municipalities  possessed 
of  the  right  of  independent  action,  subdued  to  national  reciprocities 
and  comhined  life,  oy  the  force  of  events  and  the  social  wants  of 
the  period. 

(To  he  continued,) 


Peace  ajcd  Habuont  op  Tbtte  CHBisTiANiTT.--He  who  reigns  within 
will  nerer  be  Tanquisbed  by  anything  external.  This  is  an  esecntial  part 
of  the  meaning  of  doing  God's  will  on  earth  as  the  angds  in  Iieaycn;  for 
though  they  do  it  ardently,  they  do  it  calmly.  .  .  The  cherubim  **  ran 
and  returned,"  as  the  appearance  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  yet  with  all  this 
rapidity,  there  waa  no  perturbation.  In  all  their  movements  there  was 
nothing  irertiginous ;  and  there  was  also  the  exacteet  harmony.  Tbey 
kept  their  position  without  the  slightest  irregularity,  and  because  they 
were  thus  exquisitely  regular  themselves,  the  attendant  machinery  of 
Ptoridence  as  stricUv  kept  time  with  thom.  *'  As  the  living  creatures  went, 
•o  the  wheels  went,  &c.  There  is  sublime  instruction  in  this  intrin- 
iiedly  grand  and  glorious  representation.  .  .  .  But  even  this  falls 
short  of  what  we  are  elsewhere  taught  on  the  same  subject — I  mean  by 
the  example  of  Incarnate  Deity.  There  is  nothing  more  uniformly  con- 
spicuous in  our  Bedeemer  than  his  majestic  composure.  A  glorious 
terenity,  like  that  of  the  sun  in  the  western  heaven,  marks  His  whole 
blsMed  and  adorable  course.  Be  the  movement  what  it  may,  whether 
He  feeds  thousands  in  the  wilderness,  or  walks  in  Solomon's  porch,  like 
one  who  loved  contemplative  leisure,  and  liked  to  enjoy  it  interchangeably, 
in  perfect  retirement  and  in  more  frequented  scenes,  still  He  is  the  con- 
rammate  contrast,  the  infinitely  impressive  and  engaging  counter-example 
to  that  dissipation  and  distraction  which  he  so  emphatically  reproved  in 
ffis  friend  3iartba. 
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politics. 


OUGHT  WE  HOW  TO  HAVE  THE  BALLOT? 

AVFIBMATITE  ABTIGLB.— -I. 

The  !Reform  Act  recently  passed  haying  conferred  the  elective 
franchise  to  the  extent  of  household  snimge  upon  the  different 
dasses  of  this  country,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  result  that  the 
parties  to  whom  this  privilege  or  right  is  granted  should  be  pro- 
tected from  aU  undue  mfluences  in  the  exercise  of  their  votes.  This 
protection  can  only  be  secured  by  the  operation  of  the  ballot ;  as  it 
alone  can  adequately  meet  the  wants  of  the  case,  and  protect  the 
▼otdr  from  all  influences,  either  direct  or  indirect,  that  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  him. 

The  object  of  the  ballot  is  to  ascertain  the  true  mind  of  the  con* 
stituencies  by  preventing  intimidation,  corruption,  &c. ;  and,  above 
4II,  to  shield  the  poor,  dependent  voter  from  the  displeasure  of  his 
employer  or  superior  in  tne  event  of  voting  contrary  to  his  wishes. 
It  matters  little  to  a  man  placed  in  an  independent  position  whether 
he  votes  in  a  public  or  a  private  manner,  but  it  is  entirely  different 
with  one  who  depends  upon  another  for  subsistence.  In  the  former 
instance  the  voter  need  fear  no  consequences,  vote  as  he  may ;  while 
in  the  latter,  the  voter  runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  employment  or 
his  farm,  should  he  vote  against  his  employer  or  his  landlord.  The 
only  point  of  difference  that  the  ballot  would  make  in  the  present 
system  of  voting  is  that  it  would  allow  the  voters  to  record  their 
votes  in  secret  instead  of  openly.  This  system,  it  will  be  seen, 
would  enable  the  electors  to  give  full  scope  to  their  own  opinions 
and  convictions.  It  would  neutralize  the  oaneful  effects  of  corrup- 
tion and  coercion,  and  prevent  them  from  having  any  influence 
upon  the  voter's  mind.  Besides,  it  would  go  far  to  do  away  with 
canvassing  and  the  many  evils  that  are  connected  with  it. 

If  the  franchise  is  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  those  to  whom  it  has 
recentlytbeen  ^ven,  it  is  manifest  that  the  elector  must  be  placed 
in  an  entirely  mdependent  position,  so  far  as  voting  is  concerned ; 
he  must  be  able  to  exercise  the  privilege  without  fear  of  future 
consequences.  Nay,  more,  he  must  occupy  such  a  position  that  his 
political  conduct  will  be  above  the  suspicion  of  influences  of  vnj 
kind ;  for  when  the  smallest  pressure  is  put  upon  an  individual,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  withhold,  to  a  certam  extent  at  least,  the  fall 
expression  of  nis  own  mind.  It  thus  becomes  one  of  the  highest 
duties  of  the  State  to  see  that  the  powers  which  it  grants  to  the 
people  are  properly  and  freely  exercised.  In  the  present  system 
of  voting  the  dependent  voter  is  wholly  unprotected  from  the 
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Mnenccs  that  may  be,  and  too  often  are,  brought  against  him ; 

aiui  this  ondoubtedlj  will  continue  to  be  the  case  so  long  as  open 

foting  remains  the  law  of  the  land.   In  fact,  open  voting  is  a  power- 

/y  lever  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  influential,  whereby  the 

opinions  of  the  weak  are  suppressed,  and  their  political  action  is 

iiiiJJified  by  intimidation.    On  the  other  hand,  the  ballot  would 

enable  a  man,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  to  do  as  he  thought  proper ;  it 

would  enable  him  to  act  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  rignt,  and  to 

gire  effect  to  his  own  opinions. 

Indeed,  the  main  argument  for  the  ballot  lies  in  this — that  it 
eonatitutes  a  protection  to  the  voter  from  the  pressure  of  external 
influences.     There  is  evidently  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
those  who  employ  and  those  who  are  employed,  and  there  is  a  still 
greater  distinction  in  the  relative  positions  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
—more  particularly  when  the  latter  is  a  mere  tenant  at  will.    As 
a  general  rule,  all  the  tenants  take  the  side  of  their  landlord,  and 
it  cannot  possibly  be  conceived  that  they  are  all  of  one  mind,  or  of 
the  same  mind  as  he  is.    But,  then,  they  are  controlled  by  him, 
and  made  to  do  as  he  does.  Now  the  only  means  (so  long  as  society 
if  constituted  as  it  is)  that  can  do  away  with  the  landlord's  influence, 
or  at  least  render  it  powerless,  is  the  introduction  of  the  ballot.    It 
ii  eertainly  unnatural  to  expect  that,  where  a  voter  is  a  mere  tenant 
at  will,  he  would  thwart  the  wishes  of  his  landlord,  thereby  incurring 
the  danger  of  being  removed  from  his  farm,  and  so  be  deprived  of 
his  means  of  subsistence.    Even  taking  the  mildest  view  of  the 
mibject,  it  has  been  found  that  where  a  landlord  has  a  delicacy  in' 
asking  the  votes  of  his  tenant,  or  is  high  principled  enough  to 
abstain  from  such  a  course,  his  very  example  goes  a  great  length 
in  deciding  the  suflrages  of  those  who  hold  his  land.     The  tenants 
know  well  that  the  landlord  would  be  better  pleased  with  those 
who  took  the  same  side  as  himself  than  with  those  who  went  against 
him ;  and  this  knowledge  has  a  natural  tendency  to  keep  them  from 
acting  in  the  manner  they  otherwise  might  nave  done.      There 
cannot,  therefore,  be  any  doubt  that  all  these  influences,  direct 
and  indirect,  prove  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  expression  of  indi* 
vidual  sentirnents  and  convictions.     The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
employer  of  labour,  such  as  a  large  manufacturer  or  mill-owner. 
Thus  a  man  with  four  or  five  hundred  hands  under  him  must  have 
a  considerable  influence  over  them ;  und  if  he  choose  to  use  it,  he 
can  doubtless  induce  a  large  number  to  vote  according  to  his  inclina- 
tions, regardless  of  their  own  convictions.    The  ballot  in  this,  as  in 
the  former  case,  appears  to  be  the  only  remedy.    It  may,  however, 
be  urged  that  the  working  classes  themselves  have  sufficient  power 
to  be^me  independent  of  their  employers.     That  may  be  true  in 
the  great  centres  of  labour,  where  trades*  unions  and  co-operative 
societies  exist,  but  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  provinces  and 
small  towns.     Taken  all  in  all,  we  submit  that  the  only  way  in 
which  sufficient  protection  can  be  aflbrded  to  the  working  classes, 
fvmen,  servants,  &c.,  is  to  make  them  superior  to  all  the  influences 
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already  enumerated,  and  incident  to  their  situation ;  and  this,  we 
maintain*  can  only  be  effectiially  secured  by  the  introduction  of 
the  ballot. 

It  would  make  no  difference  to  the  legislature  whether  its  members 
were  returned  by  open  or  secret  voting ;  for  it  is  easier  for  a  voter 
to  select  the  best  man  and  give  him  his  support  in  private  than  it 
is  for  him  to  be  the  minion  of  those  who  may  rule  over  him  in 
public,  creating  jealousy,  ill-feeling,  and  evil  consequences,  which 
never  would  have  arisen  had  the  due  exercise  of  the  franchise  been 
withheld  from  the  gaz  3  of  the  public.  And  if  it  is  easier,  it  certainly 
is  far  more  likely  to  be  productive  of  public  good  ;  for  in  the  one 
case  the  voice  of  the  nation  is  allowed  to  speak,  while  in  the  other 
it  is  the  voice  of  a  few  interested  and  selfish,  though  powerful 
parties.  A  voter  of  pure  political  principle  can  have  as  much  effect 
^ven  to  his  vote  by  voting  privately  as  if  he  had  given  it  before 
the  eves  of  the  assembled  constituency,  and  he  will  give  it  just  as 
conscientiously  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  ballot  is  not 
intended  for  the  strong,  although  it  can  do  them  no  harm,  but 
rather  as  a  security  for  the  weak.  It  is  designed  to  stamp  out 
briberv,  corruption,  and  intimidation;  to  destroy  the  tyranny  of 
the  selfish  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  give  freedom  of  thought  and 
action,  with  morality  of  purpose  and  independence,  on  the  other. 

The  principal  argument  Drought  forward  by  the  opponents  of 
the  ballot  is  its  injurious  moral  effects,  but  this  can  oe  readUy 
answered  by  maintaining  that  it  is  just  as  moral  for  a  conscientious 
man  to  act  rightly  in  secret  as  in  public,  and  that  such  a  man  wiU 
require  neither  inducements  nor  checks  to  carry  out  his  convictions. 
Nay,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  it  is  far  more  moral  to  place  poor 
dependent  men  in  a  position  in  which  they  can  act  according  to 
their  own  sense  of  riglit  and  duty  than  it  is  to  lay  a  man  open  to 
all  the  influences  that  may  be  used  against  him  by  unscrupulous 
persons,  who  themselves  require  no  protection. 

The  only  motive  that  should  guide  the  elector  in  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise  is  the  public  weal,  but  it  is  no  less  evident  that 
motives  spring  from  a  variety  of  circumstances.  All  men  are  quite 
able  to  distinguish  personal  from  public  duties,  and  electors  nave 
a  double  set  of  motives  in  determining  their  conduct.  A  voter,  on 
the  one  hand,  has  his  own  individueu  advancement,  which  would 
induce  him  to  vote  from  selfish  principles;  while,  on  the  other,  he 
is  aware  that  he  has  a  public  duty  to  perform  apart  from  his  own 
interests.  These  interests  may  purely  relate  to  self,  or  be  exercised 
for  the  public  good.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  eminent  Utilitarian 
philosopher,  conceives  (**  Kepresentative  Government,"  page  31) 
that  a  much  greater  evil  than  coercion  b^  landlords  or  employers 
"  is  the  selfishness  or  the  selfish  partialities  of  the  voter  himself." 
This  requires  little  comment,  for  if  the  practice  of  human  beings 
be  taken  into  con««ideration,  it  will  be  found  that  a  selfish  man  is 
as  likely  to  be  selGt^h  in  public  as  in  private ;  and  that  a  man  who 
is  both  selfish  and  independent  will  look  after  his  own  interest    in 
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prefezence  to  all  others,  as  public  opinion  will  hare  little  or  no 
infiiience  upon  his  mind.     Ct  is  chimerical  to  imagine  that  the 
majority  of  voters  can  be  trained  to  suck  a  pitch  that  nice  moral 
distinctiODs  will  shape  their  career.    A  voter's  interest  is  that 
which  has  relation  to  himself,  either  mentally  or  morally,  and  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  in  ezpresaing  his  own  political  principles 
he  would  represent  any  other  interest  save  his  own.    Mr.  Mill,  in 
the  work  belbre  referred  to,  says  that  "  People  will  give  dishonest 
or  mean  votes  from  lucre,  from  malice,  from  pique,  from  personal 
rivalry,  from  the  interests  or  prejudices  of  class  or  sect,  far  more 
readily  in  secret  tlum  in  public. '    Mr.  Mill  adduces  this  as  an 
argument  against  the  ballot,  but  common  sense  would  tell  a  different 
tale.    He  ought  to  have  remembered  that  dishonest  or  mean  votes 
are  generally  given  when  seduced  by  bribery  and  corruption. 
Bribery  can  only  exist  or  be  carried  out  while  voting  is  public,  for 
no  one  would  attempt  bribery  when  the  party  who  bribed  would 
have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  oribe  had  an^  effect  or 
not.    It  would  immediately  cease  on  the  introduction  oi  the  ballot, 
for  it  would  have  no  field  on  which  to  operate ;  as  a  person  would 
have  no  securitv  that  the  bribe  would  nave  any  effect  when  the 
vote  of  the  seduced  is  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  seduper. 
Instead  of  the  influence  of  lucre  being  an  argument  against  the 
ballot,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Mill,  it  is  exactly  the  reverse ;  for  it  is 
lucre  that  constitutes  bribery.    No  candidate  or  agent  would  ever 
dream  of  buying  a  vote,  directly  or  indirectly,  when  the  action  of 
the  voter  was  beyond  his  knowledge.    It  is  only  in  public  voting 
that  lucre  has  any  influence.   And  with  regard  to  the  other  interests 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Mill,  such  as  those  of  trade  and  class,  it  is 
clear  enough  that  in  open  voting  the  members  of  a  trade  generally 
take  the  one  side,  while  a  few  who  adopt  a  difierent  view  are  cqereea 
by  the  great  majority  of  their  brethren,  so  that  secret  voting  is 
the  only  medium  through  which  liberty  can  be  given  to  individual 
thought  in  large  trades  and  unions.    Mr.  Mill  has  laid  too  much 
Btress  on  the  selfishness  of  the  voter,  and  the  argument  can  cut  in 
two  ways.    It  may  be  granted  that  the  employed  and  those  who 
employ  are  possessed  of  this  principle  of  selfishness.    In  open 
voting  those  who  have  power  can  carry  out  their  selflshness  in  a 
far  greater  degree  than  if  voting  were  secret ;  while  in  the  latter 
case  every  one  would  have  an  opportunity  of  representing  his  own 
opinion,  and,  it  may  be,  his  own  individual  selfishness. 

Mr.  Mill  contends  that  a  man's  own  preferences  may  load  him 
wrong,  but  a  man  of  sound  principle  has  no  other  preferences  than 
his  own  convictions.  A  man's  opinion,  though  right  in  his  own 
estimation,  may  be  viewed  differently  by  another;  but,  in  any 
event,  one  has  no  higher  standard  of  that  which  he  should  do  other 
than  what  his  judgment  tells  him  he  ought  to  do.  Mr.  Mill  further 
maintains  that  secret  voting  would  withdraw  a  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility which  the  voter  owes  to  the  public;  and  in  his  work  on 
" Bepresentative  Government"  (page  35)  lays  it  down  that  "Pubr 
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licity  is  inappreciable,  even  when  it  does  no  more  than  prevent 
that  which  can  by  no  possibility  be  plausibly  defended — than 
compel  deliberation,  and  force  eviry  one  to  determine,  before  he 
acts,  what  he  shall  say  if  called  to  account  for  his  actions."  He 
belieyes  that  there  is  a  certain  class  who  want  all  moral  principle 
for  whom  open  voting  is  absolutely  required  to  prevent  them  from 
giving  votes  in  the  wrong  direction.  This  class  may  be  termed 
Slie  "doubtful,"  in  whom  no  party  can  place  confidence  at  contested 
elections.  But  Mr.  Mill  assumes  a  false  position  when  he  imagines 
that  mere  open  voting  will  compel  them  to  do  what  is  right.  If 
Mr.  Mill  had  any  practical  experience,  he  would  find  it  rather 
difficult  to  force  every  one  of  this  class  "  to  determine,  before  he 
acts,  what  he  shall  %aj  if  called  to  account  for  his  actions."  It  ia 
whollv  inapplicable,  for  they  have  no  one  to  call  them  to  account, 
and  they  tnerefore  simplv  watch  the  tide  of  events  in  order  that 
they  may  discover  which  side  will  blow  them  any  advantage. 
Having  no  higher  authority  than  their  own  inclinations  or  fancies, 
they  acknowledge  no  human  responsibility.  It  may  be  asked,  how 
can  this  state  of  moral  depra?ity  be  remedied?  Simply  by  the 
withdrawal  of  all  inducements,  and  this  can  never  be  done  through 
the  agency  of  open  voting.  Publicity  is  a  virtue  or  a  quality  of 
which  a  great  deal  may  be  said,  but  any  virtue  that  could  possibly 
arise  from  it  would  be  outbalanced  in  a  greater  degree  by  the  inde- 

Eendence  of  those  |)rotected  by  the  bafiot.  But  it  may  as  often 
appen  that  protection  is  ev^n  required  from  public  opinion,  and 
experience  has  taught  that  the  voice  of  the  public  is  not  always  on 
the  safe  side.  Public  opiniotf  may  be  the  product  of  ignorance, 
and  is  it  natural  to  suppose  that  the  intelligent  are  to  be  coerced 
by  Lynch  law  and  violence  ?  If  the  ballot  is  a  protection  to  the 
voter  from  intimidation,  it  will  also  be  a  safeguard  from  the  clamour 
of  popular  ignorance. 

Le^slators  should  always  frame  laws  for  society  a*  it  exists,  but 
theorists  and  moralists  form  a  code  of  ethics  in  their  own  minda 
that  cannot  be  applied,  or  prove  of  any  practical  benefit  to  the 
present  condition  of  society.  They  argue  upon  society  as  it  should 
be,  and  not  what  it  actually  is.  Mr.  Mill  has  a  beau  ideal  standard, 
and  he  assumes  that  society  should  be  of  a  like  moral  character. 
His  theory  is  thatsociety  must  act  up  to  certain  imaginary  excel- 
lencies, instead  of  what  modern  statesmen  apply  as  real  and  prac- 
ticable. It  certainly  is  the  part  of  a  wise  statesman  to  be  guided 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  may  be  placed,  but  Mr.  Mill's 
standard  cannot  be  measured  by  this  gauge.  Mr.  Bright,  in  his 
speech  at  the  Com  Exchange,  Edinburgh,  thus  refers  to  Mill's 
theory : — *'  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  able  to  accept  of  those 
glowing  pictures  of  the  immediately  improved  morality  of  the 
people,  if  it  be  wise  not  to  grant  the  ballot  because  men  without 
it  ^1  become  strong  enough  not  to  need  it,  I  know  not  why  we 
may  not  dispense  with  judge  and  jury  and  police ;  for  who  knows 
but  that  at  some  time — \t  may  be  remote^men  will  become  strong 
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enongH  in  yirtne,  and  honest  enough,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
▼iolations  of  any  written  or  of  the  moral  law,  aod  judges  and  juries 
and  courts  of  justice  may  no  longer  be  required  r  1  look  aoroad 
orer  all  the  ^eat  constituencies  of  the  kingdom,  and  I  believe,  as 
a  mere  macmnery  of  electing,  it  will  soon  be  proved  to  every  man 
who  is  in  favour  of  public  order  at  our  great  contests  that  the  ballot 
is  absolutely  indispensable  to  secure  that  order."  It  will  be  thus 
seen  that  Mr.  Mill  has  assumed  an  impossibility.  He  anticipates, 
I  doubt  not,  that  voters  will  yet  become  so  virtuous  and  pure  that 
soch  a  thing  as  secret  voting  will  not  be  even  spoken  about  as 
leqtured.  But  in  the  meantime,  therefore,  on  Mr.  MiU's  own  theory, 
while  our  morals  are  being  developed  for  a  more  virtuous  hereafter, 
let  the  ballot  be  (^ntcd ;  out  whenever  we  attain  to  that  state  of 
Tirtaous  perfection  which  is  so  much  sought  after,  then  by  all 
means  let  the  baUot  be  no  longer  continued,  but  dispensed  with  as 
unnecessary.  Mr.  Mill's  objection  to  the  ballot  is  theoretical,  not 
practical. 

Bat  he  cannot  understand  how  it  can  be  defended  other  than  as 
a  necessary  evil.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  he  has  arrived 
at  this  conclusion.  All  the  laws  that  have  been  passed  for  the 
good  of  society  may  suffer  the  same  general  condemnation ;  but 
soeiety  requires  certain  channels  through  which  its  representative 
duties  may  flow,  without  the  taint  of  impurity.  Desperate  cases 
require  desperate  remedies,  and  it  is  the  entire  necessity  for  pro- 
tection from  intimidation  that  has  caused  so  much  to  be  said  on 
the  ballot. 

Many  maintain  if  the  elector  is  to  vote  by  ballot  that  a  similar 
principle  on  the  same  ground  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  the  members  of  that  house  stand  in  a  different 
position  from  electors.  A  member  of  Parliament  is  understood  to 
represent  the  sentiments  of  his  constituency,  and  publicity  is  there- 
fore highly  necessary  to  let  the  electors  Know  tnat  their  desires 
are  carried  out.  A  check  is  required  in  case  the  member  does  not 
represent  his  constituents  in  a  faithful  manner.  But  the  elector, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  placed  on  a  different  footin^^,  and  requires 
protection  from  coercion  and  intimidation.  The  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  a  trust  is  involved  in  the  one  according  to  expressed  ideas, 
while  in  the  other  protection  is  required  for  the  voter  so  that  he 
may  vote  according  to  his  own  views.  Influence  is  required  in  the 
one  caae,  but  not  in  the  other. 

But  although  voting  is  proposed  to  be  conducted  secretly,  it  does 
not  follow  that  any  voter  should  treat  it  as  such  unless  he  thinks 
proper  to  do  so  himself.  One  can  give  his  vote  to  any  side  he 
chooses,  and  at  the  same  time  let  the  public  know  how  he  voted. 
Seeresy  is  not  indispensable  to  the  voter  of  independent  means  and' 
position,  who  has  no  reason  to  fear  the  consequences  of  his  vote. 
The  ballot  was  never  intended  for  voters  of  this  description,  but 
for  those  in  noor  circumstances,  who  are  likely  to  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  innuenees.  It  admittedly  can  do  very  little  hann  in  the 
one  case,  but  much  good  in  the  other. 
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Among  the  other  beneficial  measures  which  the  ballot  would 
secure  is  the  total  abolition  of  private  canyassing— a  system  as 
dishonourable  as  it  is  impolitic.  Had  the  ballot  '^been  in  operatioa 
at  the  last  general  election,  there  would  have  been  fewer  English, 
counties  wrested  from  the  Liberals  by  pernicious  influences ;  and 
there  would  have  been  still  greater  satisfaction  and  contentmeut 
had  the  voters  the  security  of  being  defended  from  the  entreaties 
and  requests  of  those  who  spared  neither  coercion  nor  influence 
to  secure  votes.  There  was  never  a  greater  necessity  for  the  ballot 
than  at  present.  Let  the  people  have  the  machinery  whereby  they 
can  vote  according  to  their  own  sense  of  daty,  even  though  insultea 
by  statements  that  the  ballot  is  unmanly  and  un-British.  The  very 
class  who  say  so  have  had  it  in  operation  in  their  great  societies  of 
science,  geofl;raphy,  and  art.  If  the  ballot  is  required  in  their  small 
circles  for  the  expression  of  their  own  minds,  now  much  more  is 
it  required  for  the  elector  P  It  is  the  only  manner  by  which  poor 
men  can  do  their  duty  to  the  State ;  and  even  now  the  principal 
statesmen  of  our  country  are  aware  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  the  sooner  that  it  will  be  introduced  the  better. 

G.  M.  S. 

NBOATIVB  ABTICLE. — I. 

'Tis  certain  that  general  principles,  however  intricate  they  may  seem, 
must  always,  if  they  are  just  and  sound,  prevail  in  the  general  course  of 
things,  though  they  may  fail  in  particular  cases  ;  and  it  is  the  chief  bosi- 
ness  of  philosophers  to  regard  the  general  course  of  things.  I  may  add 
that  it  is  also  the  chief  business  of  politicians,  especially  in  the  domestic 
government  of  the  State,  when  the  public  good,  which  is  or  ought  to  be 
their  object,  depends  on  the  concurrence  of  a  multitude  of  causes." — 
— David  Hume, 

Sbcbbcy  is  suspicious.  Honesty  is  the  highest  form  of  morality 
as  between  man  and  man.  He  who  would  act  nobly,  must  act 
honestly  and  openly.  Truth  does  not  slink  in  the  dark,  nor  do 
honest  men  seelc  to  hide  their  light  under  a  bushel.  A  full  front 
ought  to  be  set  to  every  duty,  and  men  should  show  that  in  the 
performance  of  life's  proper  duties  they  act  from  proper  motives, 
and  therefore  with  fearless  publicity  and  due  responsibility.  The 
State  recognizes  the  individuality  of  the  individual,  by  placing  in 
his  hands  the  individual  right  to  vote ;  and  the  individual  ought  to 
do  his  share  in  all  State  offices,  as  an  individual  responsible  to  the 
State  for  the  right  performance  of  the  duties  which  citizenship 
implies.  It  has  never  been  found  that  secret  societies  have  long 
remained  free  from  serious  objections,  and  to  grant  the  ballot  to 
voters  for  members  of  Parliament,  would  be  to  transform  the  con- 
stituencies into  vast  secret  societies,  in  the  secresy  of  which,  not 
not  only  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  would  be  lost,  but 
even  the  sense  of  personal  honesty.  Publicity  is  the  true  safe- 
guard of  political  liberty ;  and  rather  than  consent  to  the  leg^l 
institution  of  secresy,  I  should  prefer  to  see  the  franohiBc  limit^ 
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to  men  of  independent  means  and  independent  minds,  to  whom  a 
penoiud  responsibility  would  attach  for  the  proper  employment  of 
tiie  luffirage. 

Politieu  life  is  a  public  and  general  interest,  and  it  is  above  all 
nqnidte  to  keep  the  whole  of  our  political  life  open  to  investiffa- 
tire  discussion.    Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  honest  and  uprignt, 
to  pore-hearted  and  straifj^htforward  action,  than  secresy.    Every- 
tiiiof^  having  virtae  in  it  becomes  depraved,  when  darkness  ia 
aliowed  to  shield  its  deeds  from  the  public  eve.    The  responsibility 
of  the  electoral  suffrage  is  a  public  one,  and  ought  to  be  exercised 
in  the  very  light  of  the  sun.     I  do  not  contend  that  secret  voting 
is  on-English,  though  that  might  be  maintained.    I  assert,  of  all 
leeresy,  that  it  is  depraving  and  disastrous  to  a  high  and  noble 
penonsJity.    The  man  who  slinks  or  shrinks,  is  already  half-way 
to  debasement.    There  can,  in  our  opinion,  be  no  question  of  the 
principle,  that  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  arc  evil ;  "  for  every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light, 
neither  cometh  to  the  light  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved.    But 
he  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be 
made  manifest."    It  is  an  essential  principle  of  honesty,  that  all  a 
man's  actions  may  be  able  to  stand  investigation  and  scrutiny  of 
the  most  searching  sort,  and  that  he  should  so  conduct  himself  in 
tU  circumstances  as  to  fear  no  other  thing  than  wrong-doing,  and 
10  to  live  as  to  make  suspicion,  if  not  impossible,  yet  easily  disproved. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  common  experiences  of  ordinary  life,  "  that 
men  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  prefer  their  own  interest  to  that 
of  others,  when  the  two  are  placed  in  competition."    All  who  have 
the  opportunity  of  acting  in  their  own  favour,  do  so  in  the  manage- 
ment of  what  they  are  engaged  in.    As  this  is  the  ordinary  course 
people  take  when  they  have  any  interest  at  stake,  it  must  be  the 
mterest  of  the  community  to  lend  no  countenance  to  this  desire,  if 
it  shall  be  likely  to  tend  to  the  injury  of  the  community.    To 
Beeore  itself  against  the  over-activity  of  the  selfish  interests  in 
man,  it  ought  to  see  and  know  how  every  man  acquits  himself  of 
his  share  of  the  business  of  the  State.     Thus  only  will  the  State 
be  able  to  see  the  source  and  primary  origin  of  any  evil,  and  become 
possessed  of  the  opportunity  of  putting  to  rights  what  has  had  a 
I  ukelihood  of  going  wrong.     Publicity  of  voting   is    the  State's 

1  lecority  from  the  selfishness  of  men  ;  and  is  the  safeguard  of  the 

elector  s  honesty,  because,  that  knowing  his  responsibility  and 
secountability  to  the  public  for  the  manner  in  which  he  performs 
his  trust,  he  cannot  yield  to  the  temptations  of  selfishness,  as  he 
might  be  inclined  to  do,  could  he  contravene  the  laws  of  right 
conduct  without  the  likelihood  of  being  discovered. 

The  way  to  secure  fidelity  in  the  execution  of  any  duty,  is  to 
impress  the  person  to  which  the  performance  of  it  is  delegated  with 
afoU  sense  of  his  responsibility,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  his 
interest  into  harmony  with  his  duty.  If  you  take  away  the 
lense  of  responsibility,  yon  have  no  guarantee  for  the  faithful 
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performance  of  the  duty,  no  secaritj  against  fraud  in  regard  to 
that  duty.  Hence  society  must  insist  on  the  laying  open  to  public 
animadversion  and  public  investigation,  if  need  be,  of  every  act  of 
public  duty  and  of  political  requisiteness.  Public  opinion  is  always 
more  virtuous  than  private  action,  and  is,  too,  always  censorious. 
On  these  accounts,  the  State  entrusts  to  it  the  supervision  of  every 
public  functionary,  and  a  voter,  as  a  voter,  is  a  public  functionary. 
Here  the  maxim,  that  a  man  may  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own, 
has  no  place.  His  vote  is  not  a  man's  own.  It  is  a  portion  of  the 
power  of  the  commonwealth,  entrusted  to  him  for  use  for  behoof 
of  the  State,  and  it  is  not  only  at  his  own  peril,  but  to  the  peril  of 
the  State,  if  he  misuse  it.  The  State  demands  a  scrutiny  of  the 
use  to  which  this  trust  has  been  put,  and  will  not  consent  to  the 
secret  traffic  in  the  primary  shares  in  the  Governmental  stock. 

We  shall  be  very  much  surprised  indeed  to  find  an  v  of  the  con* 
tributors  of  the  British  Controvernalist,  the  orean  for  the  culture  of 
a  truly  honest  and  impartial  public  opinion,  advocating  secrecy  of 
voting,  which  seems  to  me  a  scheme  for  branding  the  ezpressioa 
of  a  genuine  public  opinion  with  disgrace.  If,  as  Byron  says, 
opinion  is  an  omnipotence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  only  so 
when  it  appears  in  the  might  of  its  moral  force.  If  we  had  vote  br 
ballot  we  snould  have  no  public  opinion,  we  should  have  only  a  dark 
and  secret  consistory  issumg  its  edicts  as  to  the  persons  who  are  to 
conduct  public  business,  form  opinion,  and  carry  into  effect  what  ia 
thus  determined.  When  every  voter  should  go  to  the  poll  masked 
and  visored,  like  an  ancient  inquisitor,  what  force  will  public 
opinion  have  P  and  how  shall  we  know  that  those  even  who  boast 
most  loudly  of  their  Liberalism  may  not  most  considerably  aid  in 
the  conquest  of  Conservatism,  by  a  secret  vote  in  favour  of  those 
against  whom  they  have  inveighed?  To  invest  hypocrisy  with 
sanctity,  and  to  make  political  tergiversation  more  common  than  it  is ; 
to  throw  aside  the  protection  against  the  misuse  of  power  which  pub- 
licity affords,  seems  to  be  a  strange  way  of  cultivating  care  in  the 
formation,  honesty.in  the  expression,  and  effectiveness  m  the  use  of 
a  genuinely  free  and  impartial  public  opinion. 

Is  it  not  an  inversion  of  moral  advocacy  in  these  days,  when  the 
abolition  of  the  anonymous  in  journalism  is  proposed,  to  ask  aa 
a  boon  for  anonymous  voting  P  We  know  that  publicity  in  our 
courts  of  law,  in  our  parliaments,  in  our  meetings,  cultures  careful- 
ness, honesty,  and  impartiality,  and  hinders  many  things  from  being 
done  which  might  otherwise  be  attempted.  Scarcely  any  greater 
slur  can  be  thrown  on  any  public  business  than  to  say  tnat  it  is  a 
hole  and  comer  affair.  What,  then,  shall  we  think  of  the  proposal 
to  transform  our  entire  elections  into  a  hole  and  comer  proceeding, 
a  huge  hypocrisy,  in  which  the  foundations  of  the  State  might  he 
undermined  in  the  dark,  and  no  means  of  checking  the  evil  could 
l>e  adopted,  because  its  agents  worked  in  secret  and  had  acquired 
the  irresponsibility  of  being  unknown  P  Practically  the  ballot  could 
not  fail  to  lead  to  evil  consequences    by   making  thait  possible. 
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"Opportunity,"  says  an  old  aathor,  "creates  a  sinner."  .  .  . 
"  To  SToid  occasions,  and  to  be  above  accidents  is  one  of  the  greatest 
masteries  of  man."  To  supply  opportunity  to  hypocrisy  and  play- 
ing falsely  with  the  duties  of  life  is  unwise ;  and  secret  voting 
woold  have  a  direct  tendency  to  do  so ;  hence  we  oppose  ourselves 
to  the  having  of  the  ballot,  eopecially  now  when  the  need  of  pub- 
licity is  increased  not  lessened. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  tyranny  of  landlords,  and  the  intimi- 
dation, coercion,  and  corruption  of  factors,  agents,  masters,  fore- 
men, &c.,  will  be  pleaded  as  a  good  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the 
ballot.  It  will  be  affirmed  that  the  new  voters  are  a  class  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  having  the  screw  put  on,  and  that  they  require  the 
protection  of  the  ballot.  It  will  be  said  that  we  have  enfranchised 
them  to  their  hurt  if  we  make  it  necessary  that  martyrdom  should 
be  accepted  along  with  the  rights  of  suffrage.  But  I  do  not  think 
this  will  stand  debate.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  a  cor- 
rective such  as  will  conserve  individual  liberty  at  the  same  time 
that  it  does  not  expose  the  entire  8tate  to  serious  peril.  There 
must  be  in  the  armoury  of  the  law  some  bow  able  to  hit  the  mark 
againBt|undae  interference  with  the  proper  exercise  of  a  public  right, 
and  Statecraft  ought  not  to  act  on  the  principle  of  domg  eril  that 
good  may  come  of  it.  General  principles  must  hold  good  in  the 
main,  and  the  general  principles  which  we  have  enunciated,  if  they 
have  any  trath  at  all,  must  hold  out,  despite  particulars  ;  and  this 
especially  must  hold  tru^  that  if  we  wish  to  have  a  bold,  free,  mag- 
nanimous, honest  people,  we  must  have  every  act  of  public  life  per- 
formed in  the  light  of  open  day,  and  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of 
public  opinion  for  approbation  or  reprobation.  Least  of  all  can  a 
great  state  t^irive  by  the  culture  or  moral  cowardice.  There  is 
nothing  that  disqualifies  a  man  like  cowardice  and  a  base  fear  of 
danger.  It  makes  the  smooth  very  difficult  and  the  difficult  inac- 
cessible. *'  A  coward  is  unfit  to  be  a  friend  or  an  umpire  in  any 
affair."  Degeneres  animus  timor  arguit.  (Cowardice  gives  evidence 
of  a  worthless  spirit.)  "  He  that  hath  a  coward  in  his  bosom  will 
never  do  anything  well."  "  He  that  in  everything  fears  to  do  well, 
inll  at  length  do  ill  in  all." 

Besides  the  ballot  would  really  only  be  a  patch  over  an  eating  ulcer. 
It  would  be  no  cure,it  would  only  conceal  the  diseased  part.  We  wish 
the  reverence  for  public  opinion  to  grow  so  strong  that  even  tyrants 
shall  not  dare  to  meddle  with  its  growth,  nor  their  agents  interfere 
with  its  development.  The  ballot  would  leave  us  without  any  index 
of  the  public  mind.  We  could  have  boastings  about  Liberal  senti- 
ments and  votings  in  behalf  of  Conservative  candidates,  and  vice 
^ia,  yet  we  would  have  no  means  of  checking  off  the  traitors  in 
either  camp.  Let  public  opinion  and  public  law  grow  strong  to 
smite  and  punish  oppressors  ;  let  there  be  no  shrinking  before  wealth 
or  state,  but  let  it  oe  known  that  the  State  regards  as  an  enemy 
toy  one  who  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  divine  law,  "  let  every 
one  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 

Philomathjs. 
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AFFIBMATIVB  ABTICLB. — I. 

Fboybbb-wisdox  has  in  our  day  got  rather  to  a  discoant.    Men 
are  becoming  so  suporior  in  everything,  that  they  can  a£ford  to 
despiae    "the  wisdom  of  their    ancestors."    All  that   is   old  is 
false  or  foolish,  only  that  which  is  now  is  true.    The  precious 
fruits  of  reflection  and  experience  preserved  in  the  amber  of  a 
proverb  by  the  witty  and  wise  of  past  generations,  are  matters  of 
contempt  in  our  day,  and  it  is  considered  excessively  clever  lunong 
a  oertam  class  to  have  what  is  called  "a  fling     at  proverbial 
philosophy.     We  do  not  share  in  this  sentiment.     We  recollect 
that  in  the  Divine  Book,  Proverbs,  as  the  words  of  the  wise,  have 
been  gathered  together  under  the  sanction  and  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit,  into  a  book  of  wisdom.    In  this  book,  by  simile,  by  gnomic 
pnrase,  b^  enigma,  by  comparison,  by  thesis,   and   antithesis, 
practical  piety  is  presented  to  the  human  mind  in  the  tersest  of 
crystallization.    2io  one  can  forget  the  use  made  of  proverbs  by 
Jesus,  and  how  he  sanctified  the  pithy  homely  sagacity  of  the  ex- 
periences of  the  earth  by^employing  them  to  illuslrate  his  heavenly 
mission.    The  early  philosophy  of- Greece  began  with  proverbs. 
The  Jews  have  a  large  collection  of  the  sayings  of  the  fathers  in 
their  Talmud  and  in  their  Midrash.    The  early  Greeks  made  much 
use  of  proverbs,  so  did  the  Bomans.    The  shrewd  and  cautious 
Scots  make  much  use  of  proverbs,  so  do  the  stately  Spaniards,  the 
lively  Italians,  the  brisk  French,  and  the  stolid  Germans.  Nor  are 
the  English  second  in  this  walk  of  intellectual  activity. 

Ajnong  authors  noted  for  their  appropriate  and  instructive 
method  of  using  proverbs,  we  may  name  the  great  reformer  Luther, 
whose  works  abound  in  choice  and  felicitous  instances  of  their 
Pjower  to  clench  an  argiunent.  Erasmus  made  an  elaborate  collec- 
tion of  adages.  Babelais,  the  French  humourist,  Cervantes,  the 
mi{;htie8t  wit  in  Spain,  and  the  versatile  Montaigne,  have  given 
quite  a  glory  to  proverbs  by  the  frequency  with  which  they  use 
tnem.  Shakespeare  is  quite  an  adept  at  making  a  proverb  fit  in  pat 
to  the  occasion,  and  is  exceUently  well  providied  with  a  store  of 
them  of  which  he  never  hesitates  to  make  use.  Holy  George 
Herbert,  in  his  Jacula  Prud&ntium,  arrows  of  the  wise,  has  taken  a 
hint  from  Plato  and  shown  the  value  of  proverbs.  Pope  is  exceed- 
ingly happy  in  his  employment  of  these  "short  sentences  enshrining 
long  experience."  Samuel  Butler's  Sudibrcu  is  quite  a  mine  <u 
thtte  compact  treasures  of  thought.    Lord  Bacon  not  only  collected 
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tiem  assiduously  but  quoted  them  freely,  lienjamin  Frankliu 
applied  them  to  the  promotion  of  earthly  prudence  as  exquisitely 
u  Jeremj  Taylor  employed  them  to  further  Christian  doctrine. 
Betn  Swift  made  a  far  better  use  of  prorerbs  than  La  Bochefou- 
etold  did  of  his  stilted  maxims,  thongh  the  latter  were  such 
ftrourites  with  Lord  Chesterfield,  tiie  gentlemanly  nike. 

The  "  sense,  shortness,  and  salt "  of  a  proverb  take  fast  hold 
oo  the  mind,  and  impress  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
much  of  the  English  raciness  and  spirit  of  sententiousness  and 
moderation  came  from  the  common  use  of  proverbs  by  the  common 
people.  I  would  refer,  at  present  for  brevity's  sake,  to  the  ad- 
mirable lectures  on  proverbs  which  the  present  Archbishop  of  DoUin 
u     I  (S.  C.  Trench)  has  issued,  for  a  full  and  appreciative  consideration 

of  the  merits  and  worth  of  these  **  wise  saws."    This  reminds  me 
that  his  predecessor  (E.  Whately)  had  a  similar  taste,  and  expended 
1    I  s  good  deal  of  pains  on  the  production  of  a  series  of  proverbs  for 

toe  use  of  the  Irish  people,  even  going  the  length  of  issuing  prc- 
verb  copies  for  National  schools,  that  he  might  ingrain  these  pithy 
and  terse  forms  of  wisdom  into  the  very  souls  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  where  so  much  individual  smartness  of  intelligence  is 
to  little  balanced  by  those  hoarded  stores  of  popular  wisdom  which 
proverbs  hand  down  from  age  to  age. 

Here  it  strikes  mo  that  I  could  not  better  illustrate  the  worth  of 
the  study  of  proverbs  than  by  (quoting  an  amusing  letter  consisting 
of  a  string  of  these  adages,  which,  though  written  as  a  sort  of  jiu 
d'eaprit  more  than  30  years  ago,  is  as  applicable  to  our  times  as  if 
it  had  been  written  since  the  latest  change  of  ministry. 

Letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  a  Lady  who  requested  h:s 
opinion  on  the  present  state  of  Ireland. 

"  May,  1837. 

**  The  occasion  is  now  arrived  when  all  who  wish  to  deliver  this  eoontry 
from  its  troubles,  and  ward  off  its  impending  dangers  ought  to  exert  then.- 
idves,  and,  as  the  proverb  says,  *  Take  time  by  the  forelock.'  We  may 
ffgret  that  so  many  opportunities  have  been  already  lost,  but  as  the 
proverb  says, '  The  miller  cannot  grind  the  mill  with  the  water  that  is 
past.*  If  we  would  not  be  worse  than  the  fools,  whom,  as  the  proverb 
■^s,  'experience  teaehes,'  we  should  consider  bow  to  avoid  losing  another 
opportunity,  which  may  be  the  last,  and  then  we  shall  repent  it,  since  as 
tha  pit>verb  says, '  Bien  perdu,  bien  connu.*  Standing  still  and  waiting 
never  did  any  good,  for,  as  the  proverb  says,  *  Though  the  sun  stood  stiU 
time  never  did.'  '  To-morrow,'  as  the  proverb  says,  '  comes  never.'  It  is 
in  vain  to  wish  that  things  were  in  a  different  state  from  what  they  are. 
*  I  never  fared  worse,'  as  the  proverb  says,  *  than  when  I  had  a  wish  for  my 
siq^ier,'  and  it  is  no  less  to  talk  of  what  we  would  do  if  the  case  wero 
different,  for  as  the  proverb  says,  *  If  my  aunt  had  been  a  man  she  would 
fasfe  beeoi  my  ouole,'  and  '  If  the  sky  should  fiedl,'  as  the  proverb  says, '  we 
should  catch  larks.'  It  is  idle  to  look  for  a  change  of  ministers  and  hope 
Ipeat  things  from  a  different  party  in  power,  for,  as  the  proverb  says, '  To  a 
leaky  ship  all  winds  are  contrary ; '  and  it  Ib  more  idle  to  waste  our  spirits 
in  anger  against  another's  fault,  for,  as  the  proverb  says,  'There  are  two 
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things  which  a  man  should  noTer  get  angry  at :  what  he  can't  help  and 
what  he  can.'    A  wise  man  will  never  be  driyen  desperate,  and,  as  the 
proverb  says, '  Throw  the  horse  awav  after  the  saddle.'    But  if  we  do 
exert  ourselves  to  help  the  church  anrl  the  nation,  others  who  are  now  lost 
in  apathy  may  follow  the  example,  for,  as  the  proverb  says,  '  Two  diy 
sticks  will  kindle  a  green  one.'    This  is  much  better  than  fretting  ourselyes 
with  grief  and  indignation,  since,  as  the  proverb  says, '  What  is  the  use  of 
patience  if  we  cannot  find  it  when  we  want  it  ?  '     *  He  who  gives  way  to 
anger  punishes  himself  for  the  fault  of  another.'    The  state  of  things  is 
now  such  as  calls  for  a  fundamental  and  permanent  remedy  that  shall 
remove  the  cause  of  existing  evils.    To  look  merely  for  a  palliation  of  each 
evil  as  it  arrives  is,  as  the  proverb  says,  *  To  work  at  the  pump  and  leave  the 
leak  open.*    If  we  leave  things  alone  we  shall  find  them  indeed  as  the  proverb 
says,  'Like  sour  ale  in  summer ; '  and  to  grudge  any  sacrifice,  inconvenienoey 
or  trouble,  for  a  greater  and  more  lasting  advantage  is  to  be,  as  the 
proverb  says, '  Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.'     *  No  pains,  no  gains,'  as 
the  proverb  says ;  and  again,  as  the  proverb  says,  '  If  you  will  not  take 
pains,  paics  will  take  you.'    We  had  better,  as  the  proverb  says,  *  Wear 
out  shoes  than  sheets.'    We  must  not  be  merely  satisfied  with  pleading 
rights  which  we  cannot  defend,  when,  as  the  proverb  says,  *  Might  over- 
comes right.'    'No  man  can  live  on  an  income  of  which  he  gets,'  as  the 
proverb  says,  'no  pence  in  the  pound.'     Besides,  we  should  remember 
that,  as  the  proverb  says,  *  He  buys  honey  too  dear  who  licks  it  off"  thorns.'  It 
is  indeed  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  who  have  sr^ffered  much  should 
easily  be  alarmed,  and  always,  as  the  proverb  says, '  misgive  that  they  may 
not  mistake.'    But  they  should  guard  against  imaginary  dangers,  as  '  The 
scalded  ca^,'  says  the  the  proverb, '  fears  cold  water,'  and  'He  that  is  bitten 
by  a  serpent,'  as  the  proverb  says,  '  is  afraid  of  a  rope.'     But  as  the 
proverb  says, '  to  run  away  is  to  run  a  risk.'     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
anything  can  be  proposed  which  is  not  open  to  objection.    '  A  fool,'  as  the 
proverb  says, '  can  easily  find  faults  which  a  wise  man  cannot  easily  mend.' 
But  the  question  is  to  find  out  what  course  is  open  to  the  least  objection, 
for  we  should  remember,  as  the  proverb  says,  'Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread;'  and  again,  as  the  proverb  says,  *  A  man  with  a  wooden  leg  goes  the 
better  for  it.'     We  must  not  seek  for  the  bestthing  we  could  imagine,  but  for 
the  best  that  is  practicable,  and,  as  the  proverb  says, '  Drive  the  nail  that  will 
go.'  '  If  we  cannot  alter  the  wind,'  as  the  proverb  says, '  we  must  turn  the  mill 
sails.'    We  have  found  by  experience  what  can  be  expected  from  those  who 
express  great  regard  for  us.    Many  of  them  are,  as  the  proverb  says, '  Gk>od 
friends  at  a  sneeze ;  one  can  get  nothing  but  God  bless  you ! '  and  some 
of  them  have  given  us  good  reason  to  say,  according  to  the  proverb, '  Sare 
me  from  my  fnends,  I  care  not  for  my  enemies.'     Some  of  them  are,  as  the 
proverb  says, '  As  honest  as  any  man  in  the  cards  when  the  kings  are  out.* 
It  is  time,  therefore,  that  we  look  with  less ^  distrust  towards  those  who 
do  not  make  such  high  professions,  for,  as  the  proverb  says, '  An  ass  that  will 
cany  me  is  better  than  a  horse  that  wiU  throw  me,'  and  again,  as  the  proverb 
says,  *  Better  an  ass  that  speaks  right  than  a  prophet  that  speaks  wrong.' 
And  if  we  will  not  learn  this  in  time  we  shall  find^  as  the  proverb  says, '  As 
we  brew  so  must  we  bake.'    But  though  all  this,  to  me,  seems  very  much  to 
the  purpose,  you  will,  perhaps,  think  it  tedious  and  vapid,  because,  as  the 
proverb  says, '  Wise  men  make  proverbs  and  fools  repeat  them.'    Bemem-' 
ber,  however,  that,  as  the  proverb  says, '  Though  fools  learn  nothing  from 
wise  men,  wise  men  learn  much  from  fools.'   — The  Life  of  Archbishop 
Whately,  vol.  I.,  pp.  885—888. 
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Tbk  characteristic  letter  shows  how  many-sided,  pithy,  facetious, 
•knwd,  and  wisely  cantioos  the  wisdom  of  proverbs  is ;  how  we 
lure  in  them  the  largest  quantity  of  sense  in  the  fewest  possible 
voids,  snd  in  the  most  terse  and  telling  form.  I  am  quite  sure 
tiist  prorerbs  are  worth  studying,  not  only  for  their  weighty 
viidom  but  for  their  excellence  ss  forms  of  composition  suited  to 
pqnilar  tastes ;  not  only  as  models  of  well-packed  thought,  but  of 
expreniTe  phraseology.  They  form  at  the  same  time  a  key  to  the 
human  mind,  showing  what  lies  near  the  heart  of  man,  and  give  us 
an  idea  of  what  worldly-mindedness  means.  On  all  these  points 
I  think  proverbs  are  worth  studying  with  mach  care,  patience,  and 
ipplication.  £.  A. 

NBGATIVB  ABTICLB. — I. 

CoMMONPLACB  Tulgsrity  is  abominable ;  and  proverbs  are  only 
oommonplaces  told  and  re-told  ten  thousand  times,  and  so  made 
Tulgar.  On  the  lip  of  every  arrant  numskull  a  proverb  starts  when- 
ever, through  sheer  vacuity  of  mind,  he  can  manage  to  batter  no 
Bemi-significant  sentence  out  of  his  own  muddled  pate.  As  Lord 
Chesterfield  truly  says : — "  every  fool  who  slatterns  away  his 
whole  time  in  nothings,  utters  some  trite  commonplace  sentence  to 
prove  the  value  and  fleetness  of  time."  Proverbs  have  become  the 
mere  counterfeits  of  wisdom,  they  have  been  repeated  so  often  that 
they  have  ceased  to  have  any  definite  meaning.  All  the  grain 
has  been  threshed  out  of  it  by  frequency  of  beating.  The  words 
eome  trippingly  to  the  tongue,  and  go  trippingly  off  it,  but  they 
are  Qiere  sounds  and  contain  no  sense— at  least  they  convey  none. 
At  the  very  most  they  are  small  follies  to  smile  at — a  sort  of  rags 
of  wisdom  handed  down  from  the  early  ages  to  cover  the  nakedness 
of  thought  of  those  who  use  them.  We  haye  fallen  into  misfor- 
tune let  us  suppose,  and  the  Job's  comforters  who  use  proverbs 
will  shake  their  sagacious  heads  in  sadness  and  sorrow  and  seek 
to  console  us  with  something  as  satisfactory  to  the  distressed  soul 
aa  BQuffing  the  east  wind,  namely  the  quotation  of  the  proverb^ 
"  Man  is  bom  to  trouble ! "  with  as  much  sanctimonious  serious- 
Acas,  ss  if  the  fact  had  just  flashed  on  their  souls  like  an  angel 
aewly  stepning  forth  from  the  palace  gate  of  Eternity. 

Orletit  nave  happened  that  our  dearest  friend  has  made  some 
n&all  false  step  in  lue,  and  we  dying  not  "  of  a  rose  in  aromatic 
I*in/'  but  of  a  chance  of  communicating  a  tasty  bit  of  scandal  or 
■huider,  seize  the  button  of  a  dear  friend  of  that  dearest  friend  and 
poor  into  his  ear  the  mighty  secret  which  was  almost  working  like 
magic  in  our  brain,  and  then  we  beseech  him  for  heaven's  sake  not 
to  reveal  the  terrible  fact  for  friendship's  sake  and  for  mercy  to  the 
poor  deluded  sinner  whose  transgression  has  given  us  **  the  terrible 
joy  "  of  exnosing  his  foUy  and  our  own  eagerness  to  calumniate,  by 
laying,  "  Tell  it  not  in  Gath ;  let  it  not  be  heard  in  the  streets  of 
Aakeion  "  I  Perhaps  this  is  wise,  perhaps  it  is  witty  perhaps  it  is 
KM  aense  and  a  smart  saying — but  really  we  fail  to  see  it. 
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It  may  be  said  that  we  are  "stirring  the  wrong  fire  with  a 
broken  poker  "  to  denote  that  we  are  not  verr  able  to  expatiate  on 
the  question  and  ha^e  mistaken  the  point  in  dispute.  This  may  be 
80,  but  surely  this  roundabout,  woula-be  poetical,  saroastical,  olever 
and  cynical  saw,  is  not  a  whit  more  readily  understood  and  expressiTa 
than  to  9ay  that  we  hare  not  taken  up  the  subject  right,  and  do  not 
understand  the  gist  of  the  question.  Proverbs  are  in  fact  forms  of 
speech  used  in  place  of  common-sense  statements  and  ideas. 

I  am  quite  well  aware,  of  courxe,  that  grand  and  sounding  defini* 
tions  of  proFcrbs  are  common.  They  are  "  words  of  wisdom,"  "the 
wit  of  one  and  the  wisdom  of  many,"  "  the  essence  and  extract  of 
intelligence,"  &c.,  and  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  proverbs- 
and-water  which  A.  K.  H.  B.  has  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  one 
proverb  to  a  pint  of  liquid  A.  K.H.  B.-ism  in  prose,  and  his  equally 
worthy  and  wordy  versifier  of  and  predecessor  in  the  utterance  of 
Proverbial  Philosophy.  I  have  even  run  the  risk  of  water  in  the 
brain  by  reading  such  mellifluous  strains  as  these : — 

**  Few  and  predouB  are  the  words  which  the  Udb  of  Wisdom  utter : 

To  what  shall  their  rarity  be  likened  ?      What  price  shall  count  their 

worth? 
Perfect  and  much  to  be  desired,  and  giving  joy  with  riches, 
Ko  lovely  thing  on  earth  can  picture  all  their  beauty. 
They  be  chance  pearls,  flung  among  the  rocks  by  the  sullen  waters  of 

Oblirion 
Which  Diligence  loveth  to  gather  and  hang  around  the  neok  of  Memory  | 
They  be  white-winged  seeds  of  Happiness,  wafted  fiY>m  the  islands  of  the 

blessed, 
Which  Thought  oarefoUy  tendeth  in  the  kindly  garden  of  the  heart ; 
They  be  sprouUngt  of  an  harvest  for  Eternity  bursting  through  the  tilth 

of  Time, 
Green  promise  of  the  golden  wheat,  that  yieldeth  angels*  food ; 
Tliey  be  drops  of  the  crystal  dew,  which  the  wings  of  Seraphs  scatter, 
When  on  some  brighter  Sabbath,  their  plumes  quiver  most  with  delight ; 
Such  and  so  precious  are  the  words  whi.h  the  Hps  of  Wisdom  utter." 

"  Few  and  precious  "  are  they  P  I  am  told  that  in  the  oountries 
of  Europe  nearly  thirty  thousand  ^xroverbs  are  current ;  in  Asia 
and  Africa  there  are  in  all  probability  a  great  many  more,  and 
America  has  invented  a  few,  while  there  are  some  indigenous  to 
the  tribes  of  the  western  oontinent— so  few  are  they  1  As  for  thear 
preciousness,  let  this  be  enough-^-the  Spaniards,  the  laciest,  most 
thoughtless,  and  least  respectoble  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  empk>y 
ibe  largest  number  of  proverbs  in  their  ordinary  speech ;  indeed  1 
it  is  almost  a  proverb  amongst  travellers  in  Spaiu'— tiiat  proverbs 
are  as  plentiftil  in  the  speech  of  the  Spaniards  as  fleas  in  their  beds. 
Hie  Italians  rank  next  as  prpveibialists  in  Europe,  and  they  can 
soaroely  be  credited  with  being  excessively  wise,  enterprising,  or 
intellectually  exalted.  Thus,  the  two  nations  which  oontnbnte 
least  to  the  intelligence  of  Europe  supply  the  largest  quantity  of 
proverbs ;  and  yet  we  shall  vontare  to  say  that  in  the  two  ooanteieB 


tocher  there  is  not  a  new  proverb  produced  as  frequently  as  an 
original  book  is  published  in  Germany.  As  to  the  wi(  in  proverbs, 
it  is  quite  conclusive  to  remark  that  the  wittiest  nations  employ 
them  least.  Ireland  has  no  indiffenous  proverbial  literature  at  all 
as  compared  with  Spain  and  Itafy,  because  there  is  in  the  racy  in- 
tellects of  the  children  of  Erin  a  quickness  and  brilliancy  which 
enables  them  to  produce  original  good  sayings  with  their  first  gloss 
on,  with  the  very  nunt-mark  on  them  in  proof  of  ilieir  freshness. 
Similarly  the  French  though  a  nation  of  maximists,  is  not  pecu- 
liarly a  proYerb-making  countrr.  Epigram  and  terse  point  in 
speech  are  so  natural  to  the  Gaul  that  they  can  always  produce  on 
demand,  whenever  the  occasion  is  worthy,  a  fresh  and  new  supply 
of  wIt-fHnged  phrases.  The  cautious  Scotch — who,  according  to- 
Sjdney  Smith,  who  ought  to  be  a  good  authority,  have  no  appre- 
ciation of  wit,  have  in  Uie  lowlands  alone  about  three  thousana  pro- 
verbs, but  when  they  are  most  nearly  allied  to  witty  they  are  only, 
it  is  said,  wutty,  ana  not  infrequently  smutty.  This  is  no  com* 
mendation.  Another  fact  not  without  tignificanoe  in  regard  to 
proverbs  is  this, — ^that  almost  every  book  tliat  hat  been  written  on 
proverbial  literature  is  terribly  dun  and  spiritless,  and  the  prefecet 
which  prov^rb-eoUectors  have  prefixed  to  their  heaps  of  sayings, 
sie  insufferably  inane,  jSjune,  and  trivial,  are,  indeed,  prosy,  prolix, 
and  tedious  as  a  thrice-told  tale. 

If  facts  can  proye  anything,  they  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  the  worthlessness  of  the  study  of  proverbs.  Proverbs  have 
ceased  to  be  studied,  and  this  would  not  have  happened  if  they  had 
been  thought  worth  the  trouble.  Proverbs  have  ceased  to  be  em- 
ployed in  oonverution.  They  are  even  less  firequentl^  to  be  heard 
m  common  talk  vmoDf  die  intelligent  classes  than  Latm  quotations. 
Yet  we  know  that  Latm  is  studii^,  and  therefore  ought  |to  be  fa» 
miliar.  Hence,  we  infer  that  proverbs  are  not  nearly  so  familiar  in 
ordinary  eirdet  as  Latin  is— though  proverbs  are  always  strongly 
vernacular.  Svea  the  popularity  of  the  more  recent  books  on  the 
subject  proves  this, — for  nad  the  use  of  proverbs  been  habitual, 
tiiere  could  have  been  little  or  no  novelty  imported  into  a  eon- 
nderaiion  of  their  nature  and  peculiarities.  That  they  used  to  be 
the  ornaments  of  speeoh  in  former  times  is  perhaps  true,  but  in  our 
tteof  books  we  have  got  beyond  adages  with  their  slippery  du- 
pueity  amd  inconsistent  morality;  for  where  is  the  proverb  to 
whidi  Jim  cannot  get  a  oentradietor]^  P  Proverbs  and  sayed-saws 
are  like  those  among  whom  they  arise  or  are  popular — the  fickle 
vuImlp— they  ean  be  applied  to  anything,  yet  suit  nothing.  Pro- 
Tem  are  the  seam  of  the  intdleet,  not  its  choieest  fruit. 

Anti-P. 
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IS  PK0TESTANTI8M  FAILING  AND  EOMANISM 

GAINING  P 

AFFIBMATIYB    JlBTICLB. — I. 

**  Kot  only  has  the  Papacy  sarTived  the  Beformation,  and  not  only  has 
a  superstition  so  congenial  with  the  human  mind  perpetuated  itself  in 
countries  where  it  has  not  hecn  exposed  to  the  ordeal  of  open  inquiry  ;  but 
dogmatic  Bomanism,  embracing  the  doctrinal,  liturgical,  and  hierarchical 
system  which  was  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent  holds  its  place  firmly  on 
oontroTcrsisl  ground,  in  this  free  country,  and  in  other  countries,  where  it 
stands  unsustsined  by  the  secular  arm.  Let  us  distinctly  state,  and  con- 
sider the  fact,  that,  indefensible  as  we  may  consider  Tridentine  Eomanism 
to  be  (and  it  is  indefensible),  nevertheless  it  does  assert  and  maintain  itself 
with  some  success,  as  oppoied  to  our  Protestantism^  by  mere  argument,  on 
the  arena  of  public  discussion ;  and  that,  by  means  which  must  be  called 
legitimate,  it  supports  itself  and  makes  conrerts;  and  this  not  merely 
among  the  ignorant,  but  among  the  well-instructed.*' — Isaac  Taylor. 

No  one  with  his  ejres  open  (o  what  is  passing  around  him  can 
doubt  that  Protestantism  is  failing.  Its  foundations  are  being 
sapped  on  the  one  hand  by  a  godless  rationalism,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  worse  than  godless  Bomanism.  The  former  empties  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High  to  the  eye  of  faith,  while  the  latter  places 
an  idol  and  a  falsity  in  the  place  which  the  liying  God  should  occupy 
in  the  soul  of  man. 

The  word  of  God  is  the  Ark  of  the  Coyenant.  In  that  the  mercy 
of  Jehoyah  towards  sinners  is  reyealed ;  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
made  known,  and  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  promised. 
On  the  eternal  rock  of  this  blessed  word  the  Church  is  built. 
When  "  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moyed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  they  spake  for  our  learning ;  and  "  all  Scripture  is  giyen 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  famished  unto  all  good  works." 
The  fundamental  principle  and  first  truth  of  Protestantism  is  that 
the  Bible  is  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  that  it  contains  and 
is  the  whole  word  of  God  in  regard  to  man's  salyatio'n — that  the 
Bible  is  its  own  interpreter,  that  by  a  comparison  of  Scripture  with 
Scripture,  the  truth  of  G^d  is  discoyerable  by  human  reason  when 
tJbe  word  of  Gk>d  is  read  with  diligencCi  preparation,  and  prayer, 
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and  the  injunotioii  of  Jesus  has  been  followed,  "  Search  the  Sorip- 
tores,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  hare  eternal  life,  and  they  are  tlu^ 
whieh  testify  of  me."  The  true  faith  of  a  Protestant  is,  that  G^, 
by  his  grace,  bestows  salvation  on  believers  in  his  Son,  that  belief 
in  His  Son  is  made  possible  by  the  dilisent  perusal  of  His  word, 
sad  the  opening  of  the  heart  to  receive  ilis  Spirit.  Can  any  one 
doabt  in  the  present  day  that  this  humble,  pure,  reliant,  childlike 
faith  in  6od*s  word  and  Son  is  failing  in  our  land  and  age,  and  that 
the  time  of  great  Apoetacy  is  advancing  P 

We  see  the  spirit  of  Scepticism  inviting  the  very  high  places  of 
the  Church.  Hampden  and  Hinds  and  Whately  were  early  advo- 
cates of  rationalistic  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  but  Bishop 
Colenso  has  outstripped  them  in  developing  rationalism  into  doubt ; 
and  now  not  a  few  ot  the  elerfj^,  not  only  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  of  several  of  the  dissentmg  communities,  contend  that  though 
the  Bible  contains  the  word  of  God,  it  is  not  altogether  the  word 
of  God ;  nor  is  all  the  word  of  God  to  be  found  comprised  in  its 
pages.  Some  assert  that  human  traditions  have  been  mingled  with 
the  true  and  holy  Word,  others  that  myths  have  accumulated  and 
gathered  not  omr  around  it  but  within  it,  and  that  indefensible 
statements  and  oubious  sentiments  have  a  place  in  the  book  which 
Protestantism  avers  is  the  stainless  fountain  of  eternal  life. 

Moses  is  declared  to  have  bad  little  or  no  band  in  the  composition 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  it  is  aU  buj  said  right  out,  that  Samuel,  or 
some  later  writer  palmed  them  ofTupon  the  credulity  of  the  Jews, 
as  the  g[enuine  works  of  MOses.  Isaiah  is  robbed  of  the  glor^  of 
being  a  jlCessianio  prophet,  and  is  suspected  of  being  a  mooem 
antique.  Hie  very  dooks  which  contain  the  revelation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  profess  to  inform  us  what  things  were  most  surely 
believed  regarding  Him  by  the  early  Christians--those  who  lived 
in  his  own  age — are  decried  as  erroneous,  and  denied  to  be  authen* 
tic  Some  people  even  go  the  length  of  suggesting  that  the 
Hebrew  advocate,  who  is  commonly  called  St.  Paul--though  he 
did  not  really  compose  the  epiitlea  attributed  to  him-nlid  yet 
invent  the  story  of «!  esus.  Strauss  has  denied  the  historic  reauty 
of  our  Lord  as  the  Saviour  and  the  founder  of  the  faith  in  whion 
we  most  truly  believe.  Benan,  too,  has  striven  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  Christ  of  tiie  Gospels  is  not  a  historic  character,  is  not  an 
eisentially  true  and  veritable  divine  being,  who  domiciled  among 
men  and  tabernacled  on  earth,  but  is  a  suppositious  product  of 
superstitious  reverence  for  a  good  and  beloved  character  who 
dreamed  a  dream  of  human  regeneration  in  the  lonely  places  of 
Galilee,  and  came  to  grief  in  Jerusalem  when  he  endeavoured  to 
work  out  his  day-dream  under  the  standard  of  Eome. 

£?en  in  the  very  pages  of  this  magaaine  the  subject  is  being  dis- 
eossed  whether  tne  Gospels  can  be  harmonized.  Now  this  debate 
could  not  take  place  with  Uie  concurrence  of  our  editors  unless  there 
vas  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  such  as  justified  them  in 
thinking  that  the  controversy  would  have  an  interest  for  some 
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•veaders,  if  not  for  the  majoritj.  All  these  ore  and  ahow  departnies 
from  the  true  orthodox  Protestant  faith,  which  took  the  Bible  as  the 
standard  of  faith  and  the  rule  of  practice. 

Then  there  is  the  progress  of  positiyism — that  dimminf(  and  obscor- 
»uig  of  all  the  Heavenly  light  irhioh  used  to  be  thought  to  irradiate 
lihe  world,  which  denies  that  the  skj  is  even  so  tnistworthy  as  a 
oathednJ  wmdow,  which,  if  it  shows  fantastic  figures  which  are 
%nmed  into  the  glass,  yet  shos^s  these  figures  by  a  light  oominfl^ 
from  without,  while  the  sky  is  only  an  immense  opaque  through 
which  no  sign  of  the  divinity  penetrates,  and  beyond  which  no 
prayer  can  wing  itself  to  the  ear  of  a  heavenly  Father.  It  is  a  sad 
and  doleful  departure  this  from  ihe  blessed  teaching  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  that  God's  eye  rests  on  erery  human  som  in  love,  and 
reciprocates  every  feeling  which  arises  in  the  spirit  after  goodnese 
or  Rlory — every  repentant  thought  and  every  holy  endeavour. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  defections  of  the  churches  from  the 
unity  and  love  and  peace  of  the  gospel,  from  oeing  witnesses  for 
•Christ,  instead  of  being  clubs  for  fellowship  in  hearing  sermons  and 
partaking  of  sacraments,  as  they  too  often  are ;  of  being  contented 
to  keep  up  ordinances  within  themselves,  rather  than  being  ani- 
mated with  the  holy  missionary  zeal  which  the  holders  of  great 
truths  always  feel !  Liook  at  the  masses  of  the  home-heathen ;  look  at 
our  jailf>,  hospitals  and  workhouses ;  look  at  our  army  of  police  and 
of  magistrates,  look  at  the  poor  and  destitute,  and  say  where  is  the 
Protestant  feeling  of  responsibility  of  man  for  his  neighbour ;  where 
IB  the  interest  for  man's  welfare  and  the  glory  of  God  which  Pro- 
itestantism  describes  as  being  the  principal  purposes  for  which  Grod 
has  awarded  being  to  man.  Christian  charity  with  all  this  misery 
and  crime  around  us !  Christian  missionary  aeal  exemplified  in 
the  support  of  a  Bible-woman  and  a  tract  distributor  per  congrega- 
tion, or  (Mie  person  acting  as  agent  and  substitute  for  fire  hundred, 
and  that  at  most  inadequate  allowances,  either  for  their  own  wants 
or  the  wants  of  the  poor.  No,  Protestantism  was  earnest  with  a 
holy  zeal  for  God,  to  endeavour  to  make  God's  kingdom  come,  and 
^is  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  hearen — ^what  we  do  is 
mere  pseudo-protestantism. 

Then  again  we  are  asked  is  Homanism  gaining.  Every  year's 
•statistics  tells  us  that.  Priests  increase  in  number,  churches  are 
multiplied,  nunneries  rise,  andmonasteries are  instituted,  Eomanista 
get  into  power  and  place,  an  Hierarchy  has  been  established  in 
'England,  and  another  is  proposed  to  be  inaugurated  even  in  Soot- 
land,  the  laad  which  chased  its  queen  from  the  throne  to  a  scaffold 
rather  than  permit  her  to  practise  or  encourage  Komanisni. 
Bomanists  pronose  to  make  teivns  even  with  govemment,  claim 
grants  for  the  eaucation  of  priests  and  people  in  the  tenets  of  Bome 
and  the  opening  of  the  Protestant  umversities  of  England  to  their 
ehildren  under  priestly  superintendence,  and  now  demand  that  the 
^reat  witness-church  of  Protestantism  should  be  swept  away  from 
iroknd  as  a  State  institution,  and  a  practical  abrogation  of  the 
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L\r..iiation  oatk  of  our  Protestant  aovtrei^n.  liomauism  even 
leizes  upon  our  pauper  and  criminal  classes,  and  makes  an  endow- 
ment for  itself  by  finessing  for  the  chaplaincy  of  poor-houses  and 
prifons.  Perrerts  multiply,  and  a  careful  ohronide  is  kept  of 
vsTerem  in  the  faith ;  Jesuits  lsre  abroad  among  our  university 
itodents  and  our  tilled  and  monied  classes,  and  they  exert  their 
iwaal  missionary  work  with  tack,  grace,  and  effect. 

Then  see  how  the  bastard-Komanism  of  the  English  church  is 

pro^ssing.     Kitualism  is  invading  almost  every  parish,  and  is 

lettmg  at    defiance  the  most  earnest  and  acute  bishops.    This 

fpurious  illegitimate  Bomanism  is  creeping  into  homes  ana  hearths 

sod  is  gaining  an  ascendancy  over  the  Protestant  independence  of 

thought  and  the  right  of  private  judgment ;  vestments  and  censings 

sod  pscramentarianism  acd  confessionalism  are  becoming  common, 

tod  the  priest  is  claiming  a  place  which  intercepts  the  mediatorial 

work  of  the  Bedeemer,  and  makes,  forsooth,  the  intervention  of 

nan  essential  to  the  efficacy  of  the  grace  of  Grod.     While  these 

things  are  going  on  in  the  church  of  England,  Bitualism  is  jesuiti» 

eally  getting  into  other  churches  under  the  name  of  taste,  decency, 

order,   decoration,  esthetics,  &c. ;   altar-pieces  and  altars,  saora- 

mentary  tables,  and  baptismal  fonts,  crosses  and  crosiers,  bowings 

sad  choirings,  liturgies  and  various  forms  of  blessing  are  being 

introduced — while  the  ministry  by  separating  more  and  more  from 

the  laity  are  gradually  elevating  themselves  to  a  priesthood — even 

dissenting  ministers  are  wearing  clerical  habits  for  distinction  sake 

sod  are  reviving,  not  relif^ion,  alas,  but  llomanistic  forms  of  abase-' 

ment  of  the  laity  before  the  eler^ry. 

It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  Bomanism  has  never  been 
•o  ably  represented  to  the  English  mind  as  under  Dr.  Manning  and 
Dr.  Newman,  and  that  two  men  more  acute — in  different  ways — in 
getting  acceptance  for  their  faith  could  not  be  found.  These  directors 
of  the  Papal  proceedings  are  intimate  with  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  English  mind,  and  all  the  weak  points  of  their  articles  and  con- 
fessions, ceremonies  and  liturgy.  They  avail  themselves  of  every 
avenue  to  the  soul  they  can  find,  and  make  even  the  manufacture 
of  toys,  ornaments  of  dress,  illustrations  for  books,  house  decora- 
tions, ecclesiastical^millinrry,  subserve  their  purpose,  so  that  beads 
snd  crosses  are  worn  without  dispraise  even  in  dissenting  chapels, 
the  cross  is  exposed  to  view  in  ihe  Bibles  in  the  pew,  in  the  rarv- 
bgs  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  ileorations  of  the  walls.  All  this  is 
lamentable  in  itself,  but  it  is  far  more  lamentable  in  its  consequences. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  most  important  question  we  arc  called  on  to  discuss. 
May  we  be  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  knowing  the  truth  on  this 
matter.  Chiefly  let  us  each  one  examine  his  own  heart  and  en- 
deavour to  find  if,  directly  or  indirectly,  within  our  own  spirits 
rotestantism  is  failing  and  Bomanism  is  gaining.  Blessed  shall 
we  be  if  we  can  honestly  give  forth,  in  that  reference,  an  earnest 
50!  D.  Ezra. 
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NBGATITX  ARTICLE.  ~  I. 

"  In  like  manner  I  cannot,  nor  dare  but  commend,  reverence,  and  honoar 
the  Bee  of  Eome,  as  long  as  ic  continued  in  the  promotion  and  setting  forth 
of  Gk>d*s  glory,  and  its  due  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  it  did  many  years 
after  Christ.  But  after  that  the  bishops  of  that  see,  seeking  their  own 
pride  and  not  G-od's  honour,  began  to  set  themselves  above  kings  and 
emperors,  challenging  to  them  the  title  of  God*s  vicars,  the  dominion  and 
supremacy  over  sdl  the  world,  I  cannot  but  with  St.  Gregory,  a  bishop 
of  Bome,  also  confess  that  place  is  the  very  true  Antichrist ;  where  St. 
John  speaketh  by  name  of  the  whore  of  Babylon,  and  say  with  the  said 
St.  Gregory, '  He  that  maketh  himself  a  bishop  over  all  the  world  is  worse 
than  Antichrist.* " — Bishop  Bidley, 

Ik  order  to  understand  the  ground  on  which  this  subject  is  to  be 
discussed,  it  may  be  as  well  to  define  the  light  in  ^hich  the  terms 
"  Protestantism  "  and  "Somanism  "  are  to  be  regarded. 

Protestantism  means,  in  point  of  fact,  civil  and  religious  liberty ; 
while  the  yery  essence  of  Komanism  is  ecclesiastical  supremacy ! 

A  Diet  was  held  at  Spires  in  1526,  at  which  a  resolution  was 
arriyed  at,  hj  which  all  the  German  states  were  leflb  free  to  act  in 
conformity  with  their  consciences.  The  Bomanists  afterwards  dis- 
coyered  that  the  proper  action  of  this  resolution  would  be  to  adyanoe 
the  principles  of  the  reformation  and  gradually  to  dethrone 
Bomanism. 

Therefore,  another  Diet  was  held  at  Spires,  in  1629,  at  which  it 
was  announced  to  the  assembled  princes,  that,  contrary  to  the 
resolution  of  1526,  the  emperor  had  unprecedentedly  annulled  this 
resolution,  merely  by  virtue  of  his  *'  imperial  power." 

The  history  of  tne  proceedings  at  this  Diet,  given  by  Dr. 
D'Aubi^ne  in  his  "History  of  the  Beformation,"  is  exceedingly 
interestmg.  The  emperor's  brother,  who  presided,  allowed  no  dis- 
cussion, and  at  last  left  the  Diet  without  waiting  for  the  answer  of 
the  reformed  princes  to  his  proposals.  What  was  now  to  be  done  P 
The  reform  princes  determined  on  their  only  alternative,  and  drew 
up  their  celebrated  Pbotbst  on  the  19th  April,  1529. 

The  principles  contained  in  this  world- famed  document  oon> 
stitute  Protestantism.  These  principles  are  not  confined  to  any 
sect,  such  as  the  Church  of  England  or  any  other  church,  but  aU 
who  hold  them  are  Protestants  notwithstanding  their  sect. 

What  then  are  the  principles  of  the  protest?  On  this  point 
Dr.  D*Aubigne  (than  whom  I  presume  a  better  authority  could  not 
be  adduced)  says : 

"  The  principles  contained  in  this  celebrated  protest  of  the  19th  of  April, 
1529,  constitute  the  very  essence  of  Protestantism.  Now,  this  protest 
opposes  two  abuses  of  man  in  matters  of  faith  :  the  first  is  the  intrusion 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  the  second  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the 
church.  Instead  of  these  abuses  Protestantism  sets  the  power  of  conscienoe 
above  the  magistrate,  and  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God  above  the 
visible  church.    In  the  first  place  it  rejects  the  civil  power  in  divine 
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tJiingB,  and  nyft  with  the  propheti  and  apostles,  w€  muH  dbey  God  rather 
than  man.  In  prefenco  of  the  crown  of  Charles  Y.,  it  nplifts  the  crown  of 
Jesos  Chnst.  But  it  goes  farther:  that  all  human  teaching  should  he 
rabordinata  to  the  oracles  of  Gbd.  Even  the  PrimitiFe  Church,  by 
reeogninng  the  writings  of  the  apostles  had  performed  an  act  of  submission 
to  t£»  supreme  authoritr,  and  not  an  act  of  authority  as  Borne  maintains, 
snd  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  charged  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bibk,  had  terminated  only  in  slarishlj  subjecting  man  to  man  in  whitt 
should  be  moet  unfetterea.  In  this  celebrated  act  of  Spiers  no  doctor 
appears,  and  the  word  of  Gh>d  reigns  alone.  Never  has  man  exalted  him- 
self like  the  Pope;  nerer  hare  men  kept  in  the  background  like  the 
reformers." 

Protestantism  can  nerer  fail,  from  the  simple  fact  that  it  annoonces 
the  only  principles  on  which  states  and  peoples  can  prosper,  vijs., 
civil  lihierty  ana  unfettered  freedom  of  coDscience. 

Ireland  may  possibly  be  cited  against  me  as  an  instance  of  the 
alleged  failure  of  Protestantism,  bat  the  history  of  that  unfortunate 
eoantry  proves  nothing  of  the  kind,  bat  in  fact  directly  the  reverse, 
for  the  utmost  it  demonstrates  is,  that  Church  of  finglandism,  and 
all  other  sectarianisms  hare  failed  (which  it  is  to  l^  hoped  they 
will  do,  not  only  here  but  everywhere  else).  Protestantism 
never  having  been  tried  there  '  (except  in  Cromwell's  pro- 
tectorate, when  he  allowed  the  Catholics  to  practise  their  own 
relig^ion),  and  a  body  of  paid  men  having  been  put  there  to  do  a 
specified  work  in  which  it  has  grievously  failed.  We  now,  as  a 
eoantry,  are  about  to  practice  the  protestantism,  which  we  have 
not  even  aa  yet  preached,  and  still  less  practised,  for  we  are  about 
to  give  to  the  different  sects  there — Church  of  £ngland«  Eoman 
Catholic  anct  others — that  freedom  by  which  they  shall  ful  be  at  1  ibertv 
to  set  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and  each 
rapport  that  church  with  whose  avowed  principles  he  may  coincide. 

1  hope  before  long  England  will  have  said  to  Ireland  in  effect, 
"  We  have  ill-treated  you  hitherto,  but  now  we  are  determined  no 
longer  to  make  you  Catholics  pay  for  the  supnort  of  a  system  with 
which  yon  disagree,  and  we  now  restore  you  tnat  freedom  of  which 
we  have  so  long,  up  to  the  present  time,  robbed  you."  By  this 
means  Protestantism  will  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  and  maintain* 
inga  position  in  that  country  which  it  has  never  yet  held. 

The  present  insignificant  position  of  the  Irish  Church  cann:)t  in 
any  way  be  regarded  as  a  failure  of  Protestantism,  but  it  may  be 
taken  onljr  as  the  failure  of  a  system  which  would  keep  true 
Protestantism  out  of  the  country.  And  what  else  has  it  done  P  It 
lias  given  Bomanism  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  gain  and 
retain  obedience  from  its  followers,  viz.,  it  nas  proved  their  plea 
that  they  are  oppressed,  and  are  suffering  from  a  political  persecu- 
tion. A  recent  writer  on  the  subject — a  Catholic—begs  his  country- 
men not  to  follow  and  support  tne  policy  of  disestablishment  and 
disendowment,  because  it  would  deprive  the  Catholics  of  one  of 
tbeir  chief  supports,  viz.,  that  the  policy  mentioned  would  remove 
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the  oppression  now  inflicted  on  them,  leaving  them  lees  chance  of 
making  proselytes  and  obtaining  support. 

Gommg  from  Ireland  to  England,  1  ask,  is  Protestantism  failing 
there P  Certainly  not.  It  may  be  said,  and  with  truth,  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  to  a  great  extent  failing  in  England,  but  why 
is  this  P  Because  it  is  not  really  a  Protestant  church.  It  is  con- 
fined in  a  loathsome  prison  by  allowing  itself  to  be  tied  to  the  state. 
Thfs  connection  not  only  renders  it  impossible  for  the  Church  of 
England  to  gain  ground,  but  it  puts  sincere  Protestants  who  may  be 
in  its  community  into  a  wrong  position,  by  aUowing,  or  rather 
forcing  them,  into  connection  with  those  who  look  upon  the  Church 
merely  as  a  means  of  support,  or  in  other  words  as  a  trade.  But 
some  of  her  anti-protestantism  has  been  worked  out  of  her,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  will  come  that  which  must  ultimately 
take  place,  viz.,  her  separation  from  the  state,  which  would  place 
her  nrmly  on  her  own  &et  and  enable  her  to  prove  whether  she  nave 
any  vitality  or  not. 

But  notwithstanding  the  short-comings  of  Church  of  Eoglandism, 
Protestantism  advances  with  rapid  strides.  This  is  shown  by  the 
enormous  and  rapidly -increasing  body  of  Nonconformists  in  the 
land,  and  who— nine*tenthfi  of  them  at  least — both  preach  and 
practice  Protestantism. 

Protestantism  must  gain.  It  embodies  sound  principles,  aa  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show;  it  has  had  to  pass  through  trying 
times,  but  has  always  emerged  unconquered,  and  my  belief  in  the 
invincibility  of  truth  enables  me  to  believe  that  it  will  alwavs  do 
so.  At  times  deep  darkness  has  enveloped  it,  but  ultimately  the 
darkness  has  turned  into  sunshine,  and  Protestantism  has  benefited 
by  its  experience. 

There  is  also  another  reason  why  Protestantism  cannot  fail,  and  that 
is  tbat  its  doctrines  are  doctrines  of  enlightenment,  and  the  more 
enlightenment  adorns  the  world  the  brighter  shines  Protestantism. 
Instead  of  failing  it  is  spreading  its  roots  even  into  Austria,  Italy, 
and  Spain.  The  more  science  is  developed,  the  more  education  is 
spread,  the  greater  is  the  power  of  Protestantism.  For  instead  of 
forbidding  investigation  it  invites  it ;  instead  of  saying  you  moat 
depend  upon  and  agree  with  my  interpretation  of  the  book,  it  says 
go  to  the  book  yourself,  and  it  will  explain  and  interpret  itself. 

But  Eomanism  will  not  even  allow  the  book  on  which  all 
Christian  religions  are  founded  to  be  read.  For  proof  that  this  ia 
so,  I  refer  to  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Odo  Eussell,  from  Borne,  to  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  dated  February  8;  1866 : 

'*  Trayellers  visiting  the  Pope's  dominions  should  be  yery  carefid  not  to 
bring  forbidden  hooks f  or  Colt  s  rcTolvers  with  them,  the  Custom  House 
officers  haying  strict  orders  to  confiscate  them ;  above  all,  travellers  should 
be  careful  not  to  bring  English,  Italian,  or  other  Bibles  with  them,  the 
Mble  being  atrictly  prohibited,** 

Bomanism  cannot  thrive  except  in  the  darkness,  and  it  cannot 


be  rappoted  tliat  any  man  of  roMon,  of  any  edacation,  of  anT 
scientmc,  of  any  Biblical  knowledge,  oan  iubmit  to  surrender  all 
the  knowledge  and  enlightenment  he  may  poaaeee  to  the  dictation 
of  a  few  ]^ieate. 

It  may  be  said, — ^Yea,  but  Romanism  la  constantly  gaining 
eonTerta  £rom  the  Proteatanta,  and  in  anawer  to  thia  I  admit  that 
conrerta  to  Rome  are  made,  but  only  from  the  Charch  of  England- 
ists,  not  from  pure  Proteatanta,  but  only  from  auch  aa  inherit  their 
profeaaed  faith,  who  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  think  about 
it  at  all,  and  haree  accordingly  fallen  victima  to  the  falae  aplendour 
ofBomaniani. 

But  when  haa  Eomanism  gained  converts  from  true  Proteatanta, 
either  conCbrmiata  or  non-conformiata  P  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
instancea  ean  be  brought  forward,  and  thia  can  only  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  they  really  and  not  only  nominally  believe  the  faith 
they  prc^eea,  and  are  conaequently  Proteatanta  at  heart. 

I  hope  it  may  be  clearly  understood  that  in  thua  speaking  of 
Bomaniam,  that  term  does  not  include  the  Primitive  Catholic  Ghris- 
tisa  Church,  the  Divinity  of  whose  writings  and  apeakinga  haa 
continued  to  enlighten  the  world  for  hundreda  of  years.  The 
Bomaniam  to  which  thia  article  refers  is  that  founded  on  uanrrpa* 
tion  and  tyranny,  continued  therein,  and  which  can  only  maintain 
itself  by  the  exerciae  of  those  two  diabolical  qualities.  If  the  suc- 
cessive Biahops  of  Rome  had  continued  to  exercise  their  apiritual 
inactiona  ae  aid  thoae  other  biahopa  of  the  Primitive  Church,  there 
woold  have  been  no  Protestantism,  that  would  have  been  entirely 
umeceaaary,  becauae  the  Primitive  Church  included  in  ita  belin 
the  doctrinea  after warda  reaaaerted  by  the  Proteatanta. 

In  the  Primitive  Christian  Church  there  were  four  patriarchatea : 
--*viz.,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Rcmie.  Each  of 
Iheae  waa  equal  in  power  and  dutiea,  but  in  the  courae  of  time 
Bome  began  to  assume  to  herself  a  power  over  the  other  sees,  which 
she  did  not  poaaeea,  but  to  Which  the  other  Met  ultimately  and 
slavishly  succumbed.  This  is  amply  proved  by  the  writings  of  the 
best  of  the  divinea  of  the  i^rimitive  Church,  for  instance,  St. 
Anguatixie,  St.  Gregory,  and  others. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  ascendancy  of  Romanism  was  gained  by 
Inmd.  With  the  increaae  of  her  power,  her  viUaniea  midtiplied 
themaelvea,  and  the  .Reformati<m  waa  forced  on.  Not  only  were 
the  doctrines  of  Romanism  repudiated,  but  the  crimes  and  prae* 
tiees  of  the  ofimera  of  that  ao-oalled  '*  Church,"  from  the  Pope  him- 
self to  the  lowest  of  the  priests  in  his  employ,  were  denounced.' 

Wyclifie,  and  other  heroes,  of  whom  we  have  the  highest  reasons 
to  be  proud,  from  time  to  time  gave  notice  of  their  utter  repudia- 
tion ot  Rome.     Luther  gave  the  final  stroke. 

Those  states  (England  amongst  them),  which,  rejecting  the  yoke 
of  Romanism,  and  embraced  the  Protect,  have  continually  advanced. 
If  ever  of  them  relapsed  into  Popery,  it  declined,  but  when 
aga^n  brought  to  its  senses  became  revivified.    And  so  it  is  at  the 
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proBent  time.    Wherever  Protestantism  is  the  faith  of  the  people, 
the  nation  prospers  in  idl  respects. 

Those  nations  which  are  still  under  the  tbumb  of  Eonfe,  at  the 
best,  do  not  advance,  but  in  most  instances  they  are  the  subjects  of 
retrogression,  and  deservedly  so,  for  what  man  or  nation  has  the 
right  to  allow  his  conscience  to  be  subject  to  the  dictation  of  priest 
or  king  P 

But  in  what  is  Somanism  gaining  P  It  may  possibly  be  said  ia 
making  converts.  But  let  the  number  of  converts  to  Bomanism 
and  the  number  of  converts  to  Protestantism  be  taken  and  com- 
pared, and  it  will  be  found  that  the  larger  proportion  will  be  on  the 
side  of  Protestantism. 

I  long  to  see  my  opponent's  paper.  Possibly  he  may  cite  that 
hybrid  creature,  "that  thing  of  monstrous,  nay,  of  adulterous 
birth,"  called  Bitualism,  to  his  aid.  Protestantism  certain] j  repu- 
diates and  despises  Bitualism.  Let  the  latter  complete  its  journey 
to  Borne  with  all  due  speed. 

The  doctrines  of  Bomanism  are  incapable  of  belief  by  any  man 
of  reason,  while  those  of  Protestantism  are  plain  and  invulnerable. 
If  it  be  thought  that  Bome  is  gaining  merely  because  there  are 
discords  between  the  Church  of  England  and  some  of  its  refractory 
flock,  the  falsity  of  such  a  proposition  will  be  evident,  because  it 
only  in  fact  illustrates  the  strength  of  Protestantism,  one  of  whose 
chief  doctrines  is,  that  no  man's  conscience  shall  be  bound. 

The  late  elections  show  also  the  rapid  advance  of  Protestantism. 
Protestantism  wants  to  free  Ireland  from  priestly  domination  of 
all  kinds.  It  wishes  to  give  to  Ireland  an  open  &ible  and  a  free 
conscience :  Church  of  £nglandism  and  Popery  try  ineffectually  to 
prevent  it. 

I  entirely  dissociate  Protestantism  from  any  sect.  A  man  may 
be— nay  many  are— soundly  Protestant  and  yet  not  be  connected 
with  any  religious  body. 

The  faith  enunciated  long  since  by  Wycliffa  and  others,  that 
proclaimed  by  Luther  at  Worms,  the  faith  comprised  in  the  noble 
protest  of  the  Beformed  princes  at  Spires,  and  afterwards  by  other 
equally  eminent  men  there  and  here,  is  the  creed  of  the  Protestant ; 
and  to  my  mind  this  creed  never  can  fail,  because  it  has  in  it  truth, 
and  I  have  so  much  &ith  in  truth  itself  (whether  political,  moral, 
or  religious)  as  to  believe  that  reasoning  and  thinking  men  cannot 
but  accept  its  precepts. 

Protestantism  is  individual,  but  Bomanism  is  as  hereditary  as  our 
Peerage.  H.  £. 
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GODWAED : 

A  VIW  TBAB'8  ADDBB88  TO  A  YOUKO  MBN's  LITBBABY  A8S0CIATI0K. 

Albbadt,  on  tliree  preTioos  occasions,  we  hwe  endeavonred  to^ 
pfesent  yon  with  one  word  which  might  hold  condensed  for  you 
leasoDS  of  gaidance,  encouragement,  and  spiritual  energy,  suitable 
for  entering  nj^n  a  new  year  with.  Every  new  year  uiat  dawns 
upon  ns  is,  as  it  were,  the  uplifting  of  a  curtain  behind  which  the 
unknown — to  us — is  strict! ▼  hidden,  though  gradually  to  be 
erolTed  and  revealed.  Amid  the  circumstances  of  the  present  as 
they  arise  in  and  issue  from  the  past,  we  have  to  play  our  part,  and 

S'  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  we  must  help  on  and  realize 
e  denouement  of  the  future.  Each,  at  least,  must  work  out  his 
own  future  if  he  does  nothing  else  or  more,  and  surely  with  such  a 
task  before  us  we  may  well  ask  if  there  is  not  rouohsafed  to  us 
any  guidance  for  our  liyes,  any  encouragement  to  take  a  particular 
course,  any  means  of  bracing  our  spiritual  energies  to  the  toil  and 
endeavour  to  which  we  are  called.  In  the  sense  of  uncertainty 
which  comes  upon  the  mind  thus  outlooking  on  the  dim  and  form- 
less future,  as  it  seems  to  us,  we  are  apt  to  fall  into  supineness,  or 
to  be  stricken  with  fear.  When  such  a  state  of  mind  supervenes 
upon  the  contemplation  of  life  and  its  forthlying  fields  of  time- 
effort,  some  word  of  quickening  and  upstarting  effectiveness  is  re- 
quired ;  and  we  gave  you,  if  you  remember,  the  stirring  and  strong 
term  of  fearless  progressiveneas  "  forward  ! "  But  we  know  that 
as  the  hopeful  heart  nastens  on  in  its  course  obstacles  arise,  diffi- 
culties present  themselves,  doubts  ihsinuate  their  weakness,  and 
distrust  induces  nervelessness.  Then,  when  the  outward  forces 
threaten  the  inward  spirit  with  disaster  and  suggest  dismay,  when 
the  heart  feels  faint  and  the  energies  become  relaxed,  when  the 
Boul  quails  at  the  suggestions  of  sorrow  and  suffering  with  which 
cowardice  seeks  to  hmow  it,  another  and  a  more  masterful  vocable 
is  needed-^one  which  shall  hold  in  it  the  resonance  of  strong  en- 
deavour, the  propelling  might  of  a  hearty  resolve,  the  nobility  of  a 
shrinklesB  courageousness,  and  the  fortnflashing  energy  of  moral 
life,  and  the  persistent  hardihood  of  a  determination  not  to  be 
daunted  by  threatened  difficulties.  This  word  we  found,  as  we 
thought  and  said,  in  "  onward ! "  To  effort  there  is  always  opposed 
the  passivity  of  the  supine,  the  cautiousness  of  the  fearful,  and  the 
sloth  of  those  who  study  their  own  ease  and  indulgence.  Life  is 
no  dead  level  of  smoothness  to  the  earnest  and  striving.  There 
rites  ever  before  the  effortful  the  need  of  aspiration.    The  slope  of 


proffreBS  is  uphill*  of  disaster  downhill.  The  ascents  of  life  most 
oe  dared  however,  many  the  hollow  clefts  that  may  lie  between  our 
path  and  the  snn-eilded  cliffs  that  tower  attractively  to  the  en- 
thusiastic eye,  ana  the  earnest  ea^er  spirit  of  the  adventurons. 
Houeh  and  uneven  as  the  steeps  of  intent  may  seem  to  be,  they  can 
only  oe  mounted  and  surmoonted  by  the  nerving  of  the  heart,  the 
bracing  of  the  soul,  the  fixing  of  the  resolve,  and  the  devotedness 
of  the  zeal  of  endeavour  to  realize  tlie  purpose  of  aspiration.  The 
word  for  the  heart's  life  in  the  midst  or  uprising  diiScolttas  we 
selected  was,  last  year,  "  upward ! "  To  what  new  term  can  we 
attach  hortation  nowP  What  noble-souled  vocable  ia  left  us 
so  surcharged  with  meaning  as  to  imply  the  proper  employm«iit  of 
the  forces  of  life,  the  right  and  holy  use  of  intellectual  capacity,  and 
the  co-adaptation  of  desire  and  duty,  in  the  performance  oi  such 
aote  as  we  pre  called  upon  to  do  in  the  course  of  our  present  exist* 
ence.  We  want  some  word  which  shall  denote  something  pure» 
noble,  worthy ;  something  that  will  lift  the  soul  above  the  eaartfa, 
and  the  mere  pleasures  of  the  earth,  above  selfidhness  and  the 

Entifications  of  selfishness,  above  the  influences  which  bind  us  to 
w-thoughted  cares  and  i^oble  purposes,  something  that  will 
elevate  the  eye  of  ho]>e,  brighten  tne  vision  of  faith,  quicken  the 
pulses  of  love,  and  invigorate  every  faculty  with  a  glowmg  zeal  smd 
a  rapturous  perseverance,  something  that  will  induce  courage,  hope, 
endurance,  aspirative  effort  and  holy  accomplishment  What  word 
of  words  is  tnat,  so  multi-continent,  so  many-messaged,  and  so 
vividly  emotive  I  Is  there,  in  the  language  of  earth,  a  term  which 
shall  imply  the  lofUest  reach  of  human  endeavour,  the  holiest 
aspiration  of  the  earnest  heart,  the  purest  aim  to  which  the  hopes 
otman  may  be  directed,  and  in  whicn  the  supreir  e  good  of  the  soul 
may  be  ultimately  and  certainly  found  P  If  there  is,  that  woxd  is 
the  one  required  to  fit  our  present  thought,  and  to  form  the  dimaz 
in  the  scale  of  progress  to  which  we  would  incite  you ;  if  there  is, 
that  is  the  term  on  which  we  would  fix  as  that  which  riiould  be  our 
new  year's  word  to  you  at  this  time.  Where  and  what  is  the  word 
which  gives  this  topmost  height  of  meaning,  this  first  and  farthest 
outshaping  of  the  greatest  ioea  of  which  the  soul  of  man  is  capable^ 
and  capable  only  in  the  choicest  hours  of  its  activity,  in  those  tran- 
soendant  moments  of  life  and  m]r>tical  predominance,  when  man  is 
possessed  by  an  energy  so  outvying  ordjnary  might  oiF  mind,  that  it 
seems  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  and  is  truly  a  time — 

^  Of  visitation  from  the  living  Ofod.** 

Comes  there  not  from  that  last  expressive  term  tlie  suggestioii 
fitted  to  supply  our  need — and  is  not  that  vocable  of  which  we  h«ve 
been  in  search,  "  Ghdwardt" 

Yes,  Godwardl  towaids  God  and  all  thatis  Godlike!  God  is 
the  name  of  the  supreme.  He  is  Self-existent,  and  All^wise ;  he  is 
essentially  Law  ana  Power,  Justice  and  Mercy,  Truth  and  Holiness* 
He  is  tbeXiving  Spirit  of  Cxeation,  sadthefihiperaiteiiding  Ordaioer 
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of  Ph>Tideiioe ;  <mt  of  Hig  folness  hmrewe  all  receiyed,  and  in  Him^ 
let  OS  kope,  we  hare  all  found  the  Sarinp^  Grace  which  He  alone  can 
gire^  so  tmly  that  we  can  say,  "  ioch  trast  have  we  throngh  Chriit 
to  Godwaid."  That  word  yiaions  forth  to  the  sonl  the  highest, 
hi^eet,  mightiest,  and  best  of  beings,  and  of  ihonghts.  It  em^ 
pmdisea  within  itself  all  that  is  good,  glorions,  beneficent,  and 
wise ;  it  contains,  as  if  in  one  single  essence*  the  whole  nnitj  of 
life,  it  swells  with  the  Tsstest  and  most  momentons  of  significations  % 
and  all  virtae,  grace,  glory,  greatness,  efficacy,  and  dominion  con- 
Bfeellate  in  this  one  word,  as  if  an  entire  heaven  of  stars  were  fused 
into  a  unity  of  brightness,  and  had  bat  one  sign  by  which  to  show 
themselTes. 

God  is  the  loftiest  reach  of  human  thought.  To  see  God  in  all 
natare,  to  recognize  God  in  all  science,  to  acknowledge  Qxyd  in  all 
that  pertains  to  man,  and  to  strive  after  likeness  to  God  in  our  own 
iofulsy  must  make  onr  lires  exalted,  powerftil,  and  progressive. 
Godward  let  us  direct  our  thoughts  in  idl  our  out-looking  upon  the 
landscapes  which  greet  our  eves  in  this  beautiful  world — wherein 
only  the  shadow  of  the  marveUously  excelling)  beauty  of  God  is  seen 
in  the  wonders  of  earth,  and  sea  and  sky.  Let  the  whole  panorama 
of  nature  be  to  us  as  the  visible  presence  of  the  Most  High,  and 
hoir  rererential  and  holy  must  each  thought  become  I  If  in  the 
ssa  we  saw  the  glorious  mirror  of  the  Almighty's  power ;  if  in  the 
ihy  we  beheld  the  copious  yariety  of  God*s  glory  streaming  upon 
na  from  ten  thousand  worlds,  whose  pathway  he  knoweth,  whose 
mmiber  he  reekoneth,  and  whose  progressive  history  he  superintend- 
ed ;  if  in  the  earth  we  considered  the  multiform  workmanship  God 
had  expended  upon  and  enclosed  within  every  flower  and  plant,  bird 
and  beast,  for  reproductive  irnitftilness,  usefulness  and  beauty ;  and 
if  in  ourselves  we  felt  the  yerv  image  of  God  resting  upon  our 
hearts,  and  the  yery  infiuen<;es  of  His  spirit  working  within  us  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure,  whst  a  mysterious  trans- 
formation would  all  these  things  attain,  and  how  ten  times  folded  in 
mystery  would  all  that  earried  our  thoughts  Godward  seem  I  God- 
ward  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  when  we  stnd^  the  lessons  of  history 
in  the  glowing  march  of  time.  Did  we  see  in  all  the  evolutions  of 
tile  human  race,  the  finger  of  the  omniscient  God  sowing  the  seed 
germs  of  events  in  the  human  souls  who  worked  them  out  into  acts, 
sad  felt  that  all  the  records  of  time  pirove  that — 

"There's  a  divinity  doth  shape  our  ends. 
Bough-hew  them  as  we  will." 


What  a  transfiguration  of  ihe  individuals  who  illumine  the  history 
of  the  past  with  the  glory  of  reforms,  improyements,  discoveries, 
iacvsntions,  heroio  deeds,  and  splendid  timnghts,  would  occur  as  a 
eouequenoe  1  How  feraasoendently  heighterod  would  be  our  oon- 
mffioaB  of  bat(^  sisges,  treaties,  laws,  reyolutions,  conquests, 
emigntions  and  expkmtions  I  How  exalted  above  tiie  ordinary 
stadacd  of  comaaon-plsce  life  would  we  know  oar  own  c^^equals  in 
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the  posBe88io&  of  human  souls  to  be»  and  henoe  how  much  more 
grandeur  and  excellency  would  we  perceive  lying  latent  in  our  own 
glory-neglecting  spirits !  Could  we  read  in  the  very  configuration 
of  tne  earth  and  the  disposition  of  its  riTers,  the  elcTation  of  its 
hills,  and  the  form  of  its  coasts,  the  texture  of  its  soil,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  surface,  the  very  elements  out  of  which  man's  life- 
thoughts  and  efforts,  and  even  history  itself,  is  woven,  what  a 
supremacy  of  interest  would  the  mere  crust  of  the  globe  acquire ! 

Science  is  not  Godless.  It  seeks  to  know  the  centred  thought  bj 
which  God  worked  when  he  formed,  arranged,  and  set  in  pre-ordained 
efBciency  the  whole  mechanism  of  nature  into  motion,  activitTt 
life,  and  historic  evolution.  In  the  very  core  of  things  it  reads 
the  divine  intent.  It  watches  the  divine  mathematics  of  the 
vision,  the  supreme  chemistry  of  growth,  the  wondrous  dynamics 
of  the  Stellar  spheres,  the  glorious  architecture  of  mountains,  the 
sublime  statics  of  the  solar  system,  the  strange  chrystalography  of 
mines  and  quarries,  the  restless  miracles  of  optics  and  physiology, 
and  the  monumented  miracles  of  geology,  with  an  eye  bent  on 
perceiving  the  very  point  in  whicn  the  urimary  tonch  of  the 
thought  of  God  makes  itself  manifest.  Science  irradiates  the 
whole  immensity  of  the  cosmic  theatre  with  the  name  of  God,  and 
traces  the  light  of  the  glory  of  The  Mightiest  in  atom  and  world,  in 
element  and  combination.  Science  translates  the  illuminated  manu- 
scripts of  Jehovah  into  hnman  speech,  and  reads  off  to  us  the 
secrets  of  the  Eternal.  God  ward  in  all  our  scientific  inquiries  let 
us  ever  turn ;  for  only  in  perusing  in  nature  the  mind  of  God  can 
we  rehesrse  true  science  to  man.  Godward  let  every  effort  of  the 
spirit  to  know  go  forth,  and  He  who  gave  the  soul  its  insatiate 
craving  will  satisfy  and  gratify  the  longings  He  has  excited  within 
our  thoughtful  bemg. 

If  there  is  charm  and  interest  in  life,  if  there  is  sweetness  in 
sympathy  end  deathless  delight  in  friendship ;  if  memory  is  a 
treasure-nouse  of  experience,  and  the  activities  of  thought  are 
joys  ;  if  in  the  glow  of  success  there  is  imspeakable  ecstasy,  and  in 
the  perception  of  truth  a  sense  of  glory,  then  should  every  senti- 
ment, aspiration,  and  ambition  of  our  souls  go  Godward ;  for 
these  facts  of  our  nature  unsanction  atheistic  doubt,  and  affirm 
that  the  Supreme  Thinker  has  bestowed  on  created  beings  this 
overplus  of  impressiveness  and  vitality.  Godward  let  our  spirits 
go  in  sympathetic  search  for  Our  Father — in  desire  to  know  our 
duty,  and  in  intense  earnest  love  of  the  holy  activity  to  which  He 
calls  us.  Godward  let  our  spirits  go,  that  we,  knowing  Him  as 
our  Father,  may  feel  the  suffusion  of  brotherly-  affection  for  all  the 
race,  and  aim  at  working,  in  our  sphere,  to  bnng  all  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  His  kingdom,  and  to  lead  restored  prodigals  to  his  ban- 
queting-house.  Godward  let  our  aspirations  go,  uiat  we  may  feel 
uie  glow  of  a  love  divine,  and  the  efficacy  of  jan  energy  issuing 
from  the  Spirit  of  Power.  Gt>dward  let  our  efforts  tend,  to 
work  His  wul  and  promote  His  glory.    Godward  let  our  being 
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mw,  that  we,  growing  daily  in  the  li^ht  of  His  coontenance 
doxinglife,  may  at  death  be  transplanted  into  another  and  brighter 
nnejard,  and  be  thus  taken  Godward. 

"  StriTe  to  lire  well,  tread  in  the  *  upward '  ways, 
And  rather  count  thine  actions  than  thj  days, — 
Lire  well,  and  then  how  soon  soe'er  thou  die, 
Thou  art  of  age  to  claim  Eternity !" 

"  Forward  "  from  day  to  day  in  our  coarse  of  duty ;  "  onward  " 
from  effort  to  effort  in  our  life-career ;  *'  upward "  in  aim,  life, 
tendency,  spirit,  and  being ;  and  **  Godward  *'  in  hope,  energy,  out- 
look, and  thought,  in  yearning  of  mind  and  heart,  in  the  thronging 
of  the  pulses  to  activity,  in  the  passionate  endeavour  to  fill  up  the 
scope  of  our  capacities,  and  to  show  that — 

«*AU 
Life  needs  for  li(e  is  possible  to  WilL" 

Godward  in  every  pulsation  of  "  the  two-celled  heart "  within  ua, 
in  every  throb  of  the  dual  brain,  in  every  power  of  our  duplex 
Dtture ;  in  e?ery  idea  which  quickens,  and  claddens,  or  solemnizes, 
aod  saddens  us,  throughout  the  infinite  fiow  of  ceaseless  change 
that  make  up  our  time-life — 

^  That  restless  sea  of  life  whose  waves  are  years." 

Do  we  wish  a  ^ord  to  nerve  us  to  endurance  and  progress,  to  help- 
ful effort,  or  to  holy  sympathy — to  recall  to  us  the  ultimate  aim 
tnd  end  of  life,  the  direction  in  which  duty  lies, — then  let  it  be 
Godward! 

«*  What  is  our  duty  here  ?— To  tend 
From  good  to  better,  thence  to  Best." 

And  all  that  is  supremest,  most  excellent,  and  best,  is  summed  up 
in  that  core -word  of  all — Gud. 

A  new  year  is  an  era  of  hope,  a  time  of  expectancy,  and  we  all 
seek  in  it  the  mysterious  "  sequel  of  to-day."  How  many  bright 
hopes  have  faded!  how  many  glorious' visions  of  the  p<)st  are  all 
onrealized!  how  much  that  was  planned  to  be  accomplished  now 
bas  issued  in  failure,  and  brings  to  us  a  tale  of  schemes  unworked 
at  and  neglected  !  Our  **  forward  "  steps  have  been  but  few,  our 
"onward  '  ones  irresolute,  our  "upward"  ones  hesitant  and 
timorous.  The  new  year  has  csught  us  unawares,  with  the  purpose 
of  its  predecessor  lying  like  a  tangled  skein  before  us,  with  little 
that  was  to  be  worked  out  with  it  done,  much  of  it  unbegun,  and 
BOW  impossible  as  a  labour  within  the  limits  of  its  appointed  period. 
The  past  has  become  the  irrevocable  and  the  irrecoverable;  the 
present  is  evanescent,  as  the  shape  of  a  cloud  at  sunset ;  and  the 
ratvre  is  never  ours  but  always  God's.    It  is  imperative  on  uSf 

1809.  B 
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therefore,  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  past,  and  from  the  narrow  stand- 
point of  the  present,  to  look  God  ward  for  future  life,  future  powers, 
opportunities,  and  hopes— God  ward,  for  forgiveness  of  that  past 
of  shipwrecked  beiog,  for  strength  to  resolve  now  to  take  action 
to  good  purpose  and  with  fair  plan,  and  for  space  to  redeem  the 
time.  Godward  alone  is  the  light  of  hope,  ahead  and  overhead : 
then  let  us  look  Godward,  and  work  on. 


AETHUE  H.  HALLAM  AND  "IN  MEMOEIAM." 

( Continued  from  page  294) 

WsAKKBSB,  and  its  accompanying  low  spirits,  combined  with 
ceaseless  activity  of  speculation  and  force  of  intellectual  power, 
to  induce  a  religious  melancholy,  in  which  all  belief,  except  in  the 
everlasting  principles  of  honourable  virtue,  was  for  a  time  un- 
settled ; 

'*  But  in  that  sadness  was  such  essence  fine, 
So  keen  a  sense  of  life's  mjBterious  name. 

And  high  conceit  of  natures  more  divine, 
That  breath  and  sorrow  seemed  no  more  the  same." 

He  was  earnestly  straggling  to  lay  hold  upon  eternal  verities. 
This  phase  of  Arthur's  experience  is  referred  to  in  "  In  Memoriam," 

"  You  tell  me  doubt  is  devil-bom— 

^  I  koow  not :  one,  indeed,  I  knew. 
In  many  a  subtle  question  versed. 
Who  touched  a  jarring  lyre  at  first. 
But  ever  strove  to  make  it  true: 

"  Perplext  in  faith,  hut  pure  in  deede. 
At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 
Ther«  Uves  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

'*  He  fought  his  doubts  and  gathered  strength, 
Me  would  not  make  hie  judgment  blind; 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind, 
And  laid  them :  thus  he  came  at  length, 

'*  To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own." 

A  group  of  poems  indicates,  that  the  summer  vacation,  of  1829  was, 
paitially  at  least,  spent  in  Scotland;  and  by  them  we  can  trace 
nim  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ben  Lomond,  at  Loch  Slatrine» 
OaUander,  and  Glenarbec,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay  at  Edinburgh, 
and  visiting  Melrose  Abbey  in  company  with  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Most  of  tiiem  are  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  intense  sadness,  bat  of 
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reaniiii^  for  human  Bympatby  and  love,  strange  and  pMafol  in  the 
Liftory  of  one  go  yonnfi;. 

Thiu  from  an  otherwise  tender  and  beautiful  address  to  his 
nBter  oo  her  birthday,  written  at  Callander,  we  read  as  an  unmis- 
takeable  reference  to  himself— 

"  Ofa,  pray  for  Umbi,  thou  happy  child. 

Whose  eools  are  in  that  silont  woo ; 
War  onoe,  like  thee,  (hey  gaily  tmiled. 

And  hoped,  and  feared,  and  tniBted  lo ! 
Pray  for  them  in  thy  birthday  mood; 

They  may  not  pass  that  awful  bar. 
Which  eeparates  the  early  good 

From  spirit!  with  themselves  at  war. 
Their  mind  is  now  on  lores  grown  cold, 

On  friendships  falling  slow  awsy. 
On  life  lif  ed  fast,  and  heart  made  old. 

Before  a  single  hair  was  grey. 
Or  should  they  be  one  thought  less  sad, 

Their  dream  is  still  of  things  foregone ; 
Sweet  scenes  that  once  had  made  them  glad, 

Dim  faces  seen,  and  nerer  known." 

In  a  higher  and  calmer  strain  are  the  lines  written  on  the  banlcs  of 
the  Tay,  suggested  by  a  child  singing  Gaelic  songs  and  playing 
with  the  heather,  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  strangers  from 
the  South.  The  first  thought  is  that  he  should  like  again  to  be  a 
.ehild. 

"  Then  a  stem  knowledge  woke  along  my  soul. 

And  sadden  I  was  sadly  made  aware 
That  childish  joy  is  now  a  folded  scroll. 

And  new  ordainmonts  have  their  several  fair : 
When  evening  lights  ^e*e  the  ripe  greening  knoll^ 

True  hearts  will  never  wish  the  morning  there. 
Where  archkd  houghs  enlace  the  golden  light. 

Did  ever  poet  pray  for  franehised  sight  ? 
When  we  were  children,  if  e  did  sigh  to  reach 

The  eminence  of  a  man ;  yet  in  our  thought 
And  in  the  prattled  fancies  of  our  speech. 

It  was  a  baby  man  we  fashioned  out ; 
And  now  that  childhood  seems  the  only  leech 

Fov  all  the  heart*  aches  of  a  rough  worid  caught, 
Sooth  is,  we  wish  to  be  a  twofold  thing, 

And  keep  our  present  self  to  watch  within.*' 

A  sonnet  composed  in  EdiubuTgh,  while,  like  that  on  '*  The  Three 
Pstes,"  somewhat  wanting  in  perfect  harmony  of  diction,  such  as 
be  later  on  attained,  is  free  from  this  absorbing  self-consciousness, 
uid  equals  in  majesty  of  idea  and  eompletex^ ss  of  espoession  any- 
tUng  he  erer  wrote. 
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'*  Eren  thus,  methinks,  b  oitj  reared  should  be ; 

Yea,  an  imperial  city,  that  might  hold 
Five  times  a  hundred  noble  towns  in  fee^ 

And  either  with  their  might  of  Babel  old, 
Or  the  rich  Bomau  pomp  of  empeiy, 

Might  stand  compare,  highest  in  arts  enrolled, 
Highest  in  arms  ;  brave  tenement  for  the  free^ 

VV'ho  nerer  crouch  to  thrones,  or  sin  for  gold. 
Thus  should  her  towers  be  raised — with  Ticinsge 

Of  dear,  bold  hills,  that  curve  her  yery  streets, 

As  if  to  yindicate  *mid  choicest  seats 
Of  art,  abiding  nature's  majesty. 
And  the  broad  sea  beyond,  in  calm  or  rage 
Chainless  alike,  and  teaching  liberty." 

The  following  fragment  is  quoted  at  length,  as  doubtless  belonging 
to  this  journey,  and  forcibly  reyealing  the  depths  of  mental  agony 
and  qnestioniog  which  he  sounded.  It  may  nave  been  addressed 
to  "  Malek,"  as  a  former  utterance  which  has  been  cited ;  it  was 
certainly  intended  for  a  companion  of  sufficient  intimacy  to  have 
acoompanied  him  on  part,  at  least,  of  his  continental  trayels,  and 
to  have  been  made  the  confidant  of  his  most  hidden  thoughts  and 
forrows.  Noble  as  was  Arthur's  character,  he  yet  seems  to  hare 
been  deeply  conscious  of  the  distance  between  his  own  soul  and 
the  diyine  nature,  and  to  have  intensely  realized  the  fact  of  human 
«Til  and  imperfection. 

"  My  boaom  friend,  'tis  long  since  we  have  looked 
Upon  each  other^s  face ;  and  God  may  wiU 
It  shall  be  longer  ere  we  meet  again. 
Awhile  it  seemed. most  strange  unto  my  heart 
That  I  should  mourn,  and  thou  not  nigh  to  cheer; 
That  I  should  shrink  'mid  perik,  and  thy  spirit 
Far  away,  far,  powerless  to  brave  them  with  me. 
Now  am  I  used  to  wear  a  lonesome  heart 
About  me ;  now  the  agencies  of  ill 
Have  so  oppressed  my  inwsrd,  absolute  self 
That  feelings  shared,  and  fully  answered,  scarce 
Would  seem  my  own.    Like  a  bright,  singular  dream, 
Is  parted  from  me  that  strong  sense  of  love 
Which,  as  one  indivisible  glory,  lay 
On  both  our  souls,  and  dwelt  in  us  so  far 
As  we  did  dwell  in  it.    A  mif^hty  presenoe ! 
Alniighty,  had  our  wills  but  been  confirmed 
In  consciousness  of  their  immortal  strength 
G-iven  by  that  inoonceivable  will  eteme 
For  a  pure  birthright,  when  the  blank  of  things 
First  owned  a  motive  power  that  was  not  Gk>d. 
But  thou — thy  brow  has  ta'en  no  brand  of  griet, 
Thine  eye$  look  cheerful,  even  as  when  we  stood 
By  Amo,  talking  of  the  maid  we  loved. 
In  sooth  I  envy  thee  s  thou  seemest  para : 
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But  I  am  scarred :  He  in  whom  lies  the  world 

Is  coiled  romid  the  fibres  of  m j  heart, 

And  with  his  serpentine,  thought-withering  gase 

Both  fascinate  the  sorran  rational  eje. 

There  is  another  world :  and  some  hare  deemed 

It  is  a  world  of  music  and  of  light, 

And  human  Toices,  and  delightful  forms, 

Where  the  material  shall  be  no  more  cursed 

By  dominance  of  eril,  but  become 

A  beauteous  erolution  of  pure  spirit. 

Opposite,  but  not  warring,  rather  yielding 

l^ew  grace,  and  evidence  of  liberty. 

Ohy  may  we  recognise  each  other  there. 

My  boeom  friend !    May  we  cleaye  to  each  other, 

And  loTC  once  more  together !    Fray  for  me, 

That  such  may  be  the  glory  of  our  end.*' 

We  have  the  testimony  of  intimate  asBociates  that  these  seasons 
of  melancholy  were  not  allowed  to  overcome  the  kindliness  and 
general  amiability  of  manner  and  spirit  for  which,  among  many 
other  qualities,  he  was  distinguished.  One  writes, "  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  mention  that  when  I  first  knew  him  he  was  subject  to  occasional 
fits  of  mental  depression,  which  gradually  grew  fewer  and  fainter,  tod 
had  at  length,  1  thought,  disappeared,  or  merged  in  a  peaceftd 
Qiristian  faith.  I  seldom  saw  nim  under  these  influences,  and 
nerer  talked  with  him  on  the  subject.  With  me  he  was  all  summer, 
always  cheerful,  always  kind,  pleasant  in  all  his  moods,^  brilliant  in 
all  comptmies, '  a  pard-like  spirit,  beautiful  and  swift.' " 

His  ailigence  in  the  regular  studies  of  the  uniTersity  was  much 
interfered  with  by  the  state  of  his  health,  but  he  was  also  disposed 
to  set  little  store  upon  them  for  himself,  as  his  own  thoughts  were 
directed  to  far  other  topics  than  the  technical  niceties  of  Greek 
sad  Latin  composition.  He  was  indifferent  to  mathematics,  and 
indeed  to  almost  everything  which  did  not  truly  connect  itself 
with  the  throbbing  life  which  was  in  past  generations,  or  actively 
St  work  in  the  world  around  him.  One  friend  says  that  his 
memory  on  ordinary  topics  was  far  from  good,  but  tnat  he  could 
remember  anything  which  was  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
an  idea. 

Thus  the  months  went  on,  during  which,  with  occasional  fits  of 
reformation  and  settled  attention  to  systematic  work,  he  was  usually 
to  be  found  conversing  or  reading  in  the  rooms  of  one  or  another 
of  his  companions.  And  yet  he  seemed  to  lose  but  little,  for  hia 
mind  was  always  active,  and  performed  all  necessary  duties  with 
comparatively  little  effort. 

At  Cambridf^e,  as  at  Eton,  he  seems  to  have  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  a  debating  society,  or  of  a  literary  circle,  in  which  essays 
were  read  for  purposes  of  criticism  and  free  discussion. 

This  was  the  origin  of  two  papers,  one  "  On  Sympathy,"  the  other 
entitled,  "  Theodicea  Novissima;  or.  Hints  towards  a  JReconstruc- 
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tion  of  the  Higher  Philosophy  on  the  basis  of  Bevealed  Trath." 
Both  show  a  xnarvellous  faculty  for  analysis,  for  tracing  home  ideas 
to  their  very  source.  Both  exemplify  enthbsiastlc  longing  for 
essential  truth.  The  first  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  feeling  of 
sympathy — unselfish  and  disinterested  pleasure  in  ano^er's  plea- 
sure,  and  pain  for  another'8  pain — is  originated  and  developed 
through  the  associative  faculties ;  that,  in  fact,  it  arises  in  the  ex- 
perience of  infancy,  in  which  pain  or  pleasnre  to  ourselves  followed 
upon  the  corresponding  expressions  in  the  countenance  of  parent  or 
or  nurse.  The  effect  of  the  theory  is  chilling,  it  seems  to  render 
virtue  an  artificially  induced  product  of  human  nature,  instead  of 
an  original  attribute  of  the  soul  belonging  to  the  inspiring  breath 
of  Deity.  But  of  the  power  with  which  it  is  presented  and  defended 
there  can  be  no  dispute. 

As  to  the  other,  let  me  quote  the  eloquent  and  appreciative 
language  of  Dr.  Brown,  **  In  the  essay,  entitled  Tkeodwea  Novis' 
sima,  he  sets  himself  to  the  task  of  doin^  his  utmost  to  clear  up 
the^  mystery  of  the  existence  of  such  things  as  sin  and  suffering 
in  the  universe  of  a  being  like  God.  He  does  it  fearlessly,  hut 
like  a  child.    It  is  in  the  spirit  of  his  friend's  words  : — 

**  An  infant  crying  in  the  night, 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  bnt  a  cry." 


'*  Then  was  I  as  a  child  that  cries, 
But,  crying,  knows  his  father  near. 


ft 


"  It  is  not  a  mere  exercitation  of  the  intellect,  it  is  an  endeavour  to 
get  nearer  God — to  assert  his  eternal  providence,  and  vindicate  his 
ways  to  men.  We  know  no  performance  more  wonderful  for  such 
a  boy.  Pascal  might  have  written  it.  As  was  to  be  expected  th« 
tremendous  subject  remained  where  he  found  it,  his  glowing  love 
and  genius  cast  a  deam  here  and  there  across  its  gloom ;  but  it  is 
as  brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night — the  jaws  of  dark- 
ness to  devour  it  up—this  secret  belongs  to  Grod.  Across  its  deep 
and  dazzling  darkness,  and  from  out  its  abyss  of  thick  cloud  *  au 
dark,  dark,  irrecoverably  dark,'  no  steady  ray  has  ever,  or  will  ever, 
oome  over  its  face — its  own  darkness  must  brood  till  He  to  whom 
the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike,  to  whom  the  night 
shineth  as  the  day,  says,  **  Lot  there  be  light." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  itft  arguments  and  course  of 
thought ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  paper  attempts  to  prove  that  th» 
existence  of  evil  is  designed — is  absolutely  neoessaiy — ^for  the  M- 
filment  of  God's  essential  love  for  Christ.  In  developing  this  idea 
he  seems  to  pierce  into  the  very  counsels  of  eternity,  and  the  most 
hidden  recesses  of  the  divine  nature.  And  yet,  as  must  ever  be  the 
case— such  knowledge  being  too  wonderful  for  us,  so  high  that 
we  cannot  attain  unto  it — the  final  result  leaves  a  strong  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction,  a  shrinking  from  the  belief  that  any  scheme 
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fJiich  inrolTee  evil  as  a  necessity,  or  which  is  in  any  wise  based 

upon  the  predetermined  corruption  and  eternal  loss  of  souls,  can 

from  the  universal  Father,  or  be  justified  even  by  the 

;liest  ends, 
le  essay  abounds  with  passages  of  ardent  devotion  and  majes* 
tie  thought.     I  give  a  few  extracts,  because  this  is  the  most  cha- 
neteristic  of  his  productions,  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  Arthur 
Henry  Hallam  is  manifested  here. 

They  will  also  show  that  his  escape  from  the  doubts  and  fears 
irhich  had  formerly  darkened  his  course  and  perplexed  his  spirit, 
vas  permanent  and  complete. 

"1  hesitate  not  to  say  that  I  derive  from  Eevelation  a  eon- 
fiction  of  Theism,  which  without  that  assistance  would  hare 
been  but  a  dark  and  ambiguous  hope.  I  see  that  the  Bible  fits 
into  every  fold  of  the  human  heart.  I  am  a  man,  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  God's  book  because  it  is  man's  book.  It  is  true  that  the 
Bible  affords  me  no  additional  means  of  demonstrating  the  falsity 
of  Atheism ;  if  mind  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the 
universe,  doubtless  whatever  had  was  competent  to  make  the  Bible. 
Bat  I  have  gained  this  advantage,  that  my  feelings  and  thouehts 
can  no  longer  refuse  their  assent  to  what  is  evidently  framed  to 
engage  their  assent ;  and  what  is  it  to  me  that  I  cannot  disprove 
the  bare  logical  possibility  of  my  whole  nature  being  fallacious  P 
To  seek  for  a  certainty  above  certainty,  an  evidence  beyond  neces- 
sary belief,  is  the  very  lunacy  of  scepticism.  We  must  trust  our 
own  faculties,  or  we  can  put  no  trust  in  anything,  save  that  moment 
we  call  the  present,  which  escapes  us  while  we  articulate  its  name. 
I  am  determined,  therefore,  to  receive  the  Bible  as  divinely  au- 
thorized, and  the  scheme  of  human  and  divine  things  which  it 
contains,  as  essentially  true." 

"  In  the  Supreme  nature,  those  two  capacities  of  perfect  love 
and  perfect  joy  are  indivisable.  Holiness  and  happiness,  says 
an  old  divine,  are  two  several  notions  of  one  thing.  Equally  in- 
separable are  the  notions  of  opposition  to  love  and  opposition  to 
bliss.  Unless,  therefore,  the  heart  of  a  created  being  is  at  one 
with  the  heart  of  God,  it  cannot  but  be  miserable.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  continuing  for  ever  partly  with  God  and 
partly  against  Him  :  we  must  either  be  capable,  by  our  nature,  of 
entire  accordance  with  His  will,  or  we  must  be  incapable  of  any- 
thing but  misery ;  further  than  He  may  for  awhile  *  not  impute 
our  trespasses  to  us,'  that  is.  He  may  interpose  some  temporary 
barrier  between  sin  and  its  attendant  pain.  For  in  the  eternal 
idea  of  God,  a  created  spirit  is  perhaps  not  seen  as  a  series  of 
SQocessive  states,  of  which  some  that  are  evil  might  be  compensated 
by  others  that  are  ^ood,  but  as  one  indivisible  object  of  these 
^ost  infinitely  divisible  modes,  and  that  either  in  accordance 
with  His  own  nature  or  in  opposition  to  it." 

**  The  tendency  of  love  is  towards  a  union  so  intimate  as  vir- 
tially  to  amount  to  identification ;  when  then,  by  affection  towards 
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Christ,  we  hare  become  blended  with  His  beinfj^,  the  beams  of 
eternal  love,  falling  as  ever  on  the  one  beloved  object,  will  include 
in  Him,  and  their  returning  flashes  of  love  out  of  his  personality, 
will  carry  along  with  them  some  from  our  own,  since  ours  has 
become  confused  with  His,  and  so  shall  be  one  with  Christ,  and 
through  Christ  with  God.  Thus,  then,  we  see  the  great  effect  of 
the  Incarnation,  as  far  as  our  nature  is  concerned,  was  to  render 
human  love  for  the  Most  High  a  possible  thing." 

"  The  doctrine  of  personal  love  for  a  personal  God,  is  assuredly 
no  novelty,  but  has  in  all  times  been  the  vital  principle  of  the 
Church.  Many  are  the  forms  of  antichristian  heresy,  which  for 
a  season  have  depressed  and  obscured  that  principle  of  life ;  but 
its  nature  is  conflictive  and  resurgent,  and  neither  the  papal 
hierarchy,  with  its  pomp  of  systematized  errors,  nor  the  worst 
apostasy  of  latitudinarian  Protestantism,  have  ever  so  far  prevailed, 
but  that  many  from  age  to  age  have  proclaimed  and  vindicated  the 
eternal  gospel  of  love,  believing,  as  I  also  firmly  believe,  that  any 
opinion  which  tends  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  living  and  loving 
God,  whether  it  substitute  for  Him  an  idol,  an  occult  agency,  or  a 
formal  creed,  can  be  nothing  better  than  a  vain  and  portentions 
shadow  projected  from  the  sdfish  darkness  of  unregenerate  man." 

**  Revelation  is  a  voluntary  approximation  of  the  Infinite  Being 
to  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  finite  humanity.  But  until  this  step 
has  been  taken  by  Almighty  Grace,  how  should  man  have  a  warrant 

for  loving  with  all  his  heart  and  mind  and  strength  P 

Without  the  gospel,  nature  exhibits  a  want  of  harmony  between 
our  intrinsic  constitution  and  the  sjstem  in  which  it  is  placed. 
But  Christianity  has  made  up  the  difference.  It  is  possible  and 
natural  to  love  the  Father,  who  has  made  us  His  children  by  the 

3>irit  of  adoption.  It  is  possible  and  natural  to  love  the  Elder 
rother,  who  was  in  all  thmgs  like  as  we  are,  except  sin,  and  can 
succour  those  in  temptation,  having  been  Himself  tempted.  Thus 
the  Christian  faith  is  the  necessary  complement  of  a  sound  ethical 
system. 

"What  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  Hebrew  literature 
which  separates  it  by  so  broad  a  line  of  demarcation  from  that  of 
every  ancient  people  r  Undoubtedly  the  sentiment  of  erotic  devo- 
tion which  pervaaes  it.  Their  poets  never  represent  the  Deity  as 
an  impassive  principle,  a  mere  organizing  intellect,  removed  at  in- 
finite distance  from  human  hopes  and  fears.  He  is  for  them  a 
being  of  like  passions  with  themselves,  requiring  heart  for  heart, 
and  capable  of  inspiring  affection  because  capable  of  feeling  and 
retumine  it.  Awful,  indeed,  are  the  thunders  of  his  utterance,  and 
the  clouds  that  surround  his  dwelling-place ;  very  terrible  is  the 
vengeance  he  executes  on  the  nations  that  forget  nim  ;  but  to  his 
chosen  people,  and  especially  to  the  men  '  after  his  own  heart/ 
whom  he  anoints  from  the  midst  of  them,  his  '  still  small  voice ' 
speaks  in  sympathy  and  lovingkindness.  Every  Hebrew,  while 
his  breast  glowed  with  patriotic  enthusiasm  at  those  promises  which 
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he  ihared  as  one  of  the  favoTured  race,  had  a  yet  deeper  source  of 
emotion,  from  whichffiuhed  perpetndly  the  aspirations  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiring.  He  might  consider  himself  alone  in  the  presence 
of  his  God,  the  "  "  "  " 
made,  and  orer 
raspended.    For 

waters  of  the  £ed  Sea  were  parted  in  their  course.  The  word 
giren  on  Sinai  with  such  solemn  pomp  of  ministration  wss  giren 
to  his  own  indiFidual  soul,  and  brought  him  into  immediate  com- 
munion with  his  Creator.  That  awful  Being  could  never  be  put 
away  from  him.  He  was  about  his  path,  and  about  his  bed,  and 
knew  all  his  thoughts  long  before.  Yet  this  tremendous  enclosing 
presence  was  a  presence  of  love.  It  was  a  manifold  everlasting 
manifestation  of  one  deep  feeling,  a  desire  for  human  affection." 

It  has  been  said  that  this  essay  and  the  former  one  were  evi- 
dently written  for  a  debating  society  or  social  club.  From  the 
letter  of  a  companion  we  learn  that  at  Cambridge,  Arthur  "  moved 
chiefly  in  a  set  of  men  of  literary  habits,  remarkable  for  free  and 
friendly  intercourse,  whose  characters,  talents,  and  opinions  of 
every  oomplexion  were  brought  into  continual  collision— all  license 
of  discussion  permitted,  and  no  offence  taken.  And  he  was  looked 
un  to  by  all  as  the  life  and  grace  of  the  party."  Tennyson,  in  one 
01  the  later  portions  of  "  In  Memoriam,"  speaks  of  revisiting  the 
rooms,— 

'*  Where  onoe  we  held  debate,  a  band 
Of  vouthfol  friends,  on  mind  and  art, 
Ana  labour,  and  the  changing  mart, 
And  all  the  framework  of  the  land ; 

**  When  one  would  send  an  arrow  fair, 
But  Bend  it  slackly  from  the  string ; 
And  one  would  pierce  an  outer  ring, 
And  one  an  inner,  here  and  there. 

"  And  last  the  master-bowman,  he 

Would  cleave  the  mark.    A  willing  ear 
We  lent  him.    Who  but  hung  to  hear 
The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 

"  From  point  to  point,  with  power  and  grace, 
And  mosio  in  the  bounds  of  law, 
To  those  oonolusions  when  we  saw 
The  €h>d  within  him  light  his  face, 

"  And  seem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 
In  asnre  orbits  hearenly-wise ; 
And  over  those  ethereal  eyes 
The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo.*' 

In  another,  he  recalls  Arthur's— 
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**  Serapfaio  intelleot  and  force 

To  seise  and  throw  the  douhts  of  man 
Impa  s8ion*d  logic  which  oatran 
The  hearer  in  its  fiery  coarse.'* 

Bare  meetingB  of  the  choicest  yonng  spirits  of  the  time  are  tbiis 

brought  before  ns— spirits  many  of  them  destined  afterwards  to 

exercise  a  wide-spread  and  powerful  influence  upon  the-  natioiiy 

while  one,  alas !  the  best  and  brightest  of  all,  was  to  lie  in  hia 

silent  graye. 

Oswestry.  W. 

(To  he  continued,) 


Words  ^f  Comfort  to  Parents  bereaved  qflAitle  Children,    Edited 
by  William  Looak.    London :  J.  Kisbet  &  Co. 

This  is  a  casket  of  affection,  full  of  gems  of  heart  ralne,  and 
precious  to  the  soul.  It  is  an  anthology  of  parental  love  and  sonow^ 
and  an  encydousedia  of  pure  and  holy  consmation.  This  monument 
has  been  raisea  to  the  memory  of  a  twelre  years*  immortal  daugh- 
ter, whom  the  editor  lost  when  she  was  an  earthling  of  less  than 
fiye  years*  space.  What  a  power  there  is  in  fervour  of  passion  and 
purity  of  soul !  The  echoes  of  this  father's  sorrow  have  gone  into 
many  hearts,  and  the  joy  of  his  hope  has  lighted  the  grief  of 
bereavement.  It  is  unique  in  any  literature  as  the  tribute  of  affe 
to  infancy,  and  of  worldly  carewomness  to  the  innocence  of  child- 
hood. Kever  has  grave  been  more  richlv  decked,  and  nor  has  any 
death-cairn  been  ever  heaped  up  by  nobler  spirits.  It  consists  of 
an  historical  sketch  of  opinion  on  the  salvation  of  deceased  infants, 
62  pp. ;  a  brief  notice  of  a  short  life,  6  pp. ;  letters  to  the  father  on 
the  death  of  his  babe,  10  pp. ;  words  of  comfort  selected  from  many 
prose  authors  concerning  those  who  die  in  infancy,  330  pp. ;  and 

Soems  of  great  beauty  and  moral  power,  selected  and  original,  on 
ead  children,  and  the  feelings  and  memories  they  have  excited, 
n.  162.  The  prefatory  matter  occupies  26  pages,  and  a  beautiful 
frontispiece — "passing  into  light" — completes  a  book  of  piety, 
hope,  and  consolation ;  and  a  commentary  on  the  divine  saying, 
''  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not, 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Sure  of  Heaven :  a  hoohfor  the  doubting  and  anxious »    By  Thomas 

Mills.    London :  EUiot  Stock. 

Is  the  full  assurance  of  "  faith"  possible  to  the  sorrow*laden  and 
penitent  who  lifts  his  eyes  to  Jesus  as  the  author  and  finisher  of 
man's  salvation?    Those  who  wish  to  see  the  affirmative  of  this 


qnestkm  argned  with  force,  pcHinmee,  earaettDeu,  and  talent, 

with  zeal,  unction,  and  conviotion,  and  with  an  open  hearted  large- 

nMf  of  empathy  and  feeling,  which  must  eecnre  attention  if  it  does 

Bot  effect  per^naaion  shonld  read  this  work.    It  is  a  book  to  do  the 

iodI  good,  and  to  quicken  any  holy  affection  that  is  in  it.  We  com- 

BMid  it  to  the  spintually-minded,  and  particularly  to  those  who  are 

of  desponding  temperament,  and  diffident  of  themselves.    Its  great 

object  iB  to  bring  its  readers  to  "  look  to  Jesus." 

View  of  ike  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Age$.    By  HikbT 
H ALLAH.    liondon :  A.  Murray  &  l^on. 

This  work  le  a  boon  to  students.  It  is  a  reprint  of  one  of 
"  classic  "  Hallam's  ^at  works,  revised  and  corrected  by  the  late 
Isanied  author.  This  compact  treatise  of  900  pages  for  six  shillings 
will  find  its  way  into  many  a  library  where  a  copy  at  thirty  shillings 
cannot  be  easily  got.  We  believe  the  publisher  has  issued  a  school 
edition  at  two-thirds  of  that  sum.  The  reputation  of  the  work  is  estab- 
lished beyond  all  cavil ;  and  stodents  ought  to  show  that  if  good 
books  are  published  at  low  prices,  purchasers  will  not  be  wanting. 

The  Scattered  Naium.    Edited  by  C.  Schwabtz,  D.D.    London : 

Elliot  Stock. 

"Trs  Scattered  Nation,"  though  it  has,  as  a  special  mission,  to 
explain  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  and  to  impress  the 
minds  of  Jews  with  a  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  Messiah,  presents 
its  readers  with  many  interesting  explanations  of  Bible  difficulties, 
snppHes  a  great  deal  of  original  matter  concerning  the  meaning  of 
Scripture,  and  communicates  much  information  regarding  the  state 
of  the  Jews  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  also  the  advocate 
of  several  charities,  of  which  the  editor  is  the  administrator.  All 
who  are  interested  in  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  Israel  will 
find  matter  of  interest  and  importance  in  its  pages.  It  is  a  cheap 
monthly,  addressed  to  this  class  especially. 

The  British  Workman,    London :  S.  W.  Partridge. 
Old  Jonathan.    London:  Collingridge. 

Tbe  former  of  these  periodicals  has  long  held  a  high  place  in  the 
i^gard  of  those  who  endeavour  to  promote  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual elevation  of  the  classes  who  labour.  Its  illustrations  are 
excellent,  and  its  literary  matter  well  adapted  to  its  end.  The 
latter  is  a  more  distinctly  religious  periodical,  well  illustrated  and 
filled  with  judicious  and  useful  matter.  Both  must  be  welcome 
visitants  to  many  a  household,  and  wherever  they  are  read  they 
thookl  tell  on  the  welfare  of  tbe  home  and  heart.  We  commend 
them  gladly  as  having  the  uplifting  of  the  soul  and  the  habits  for 
their  practical  end. 
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Ihpiesfor  Ihaehert.     Br  Jambs  Cowfbb  Gbat.     London: 

Elliot  Stock.. 

"Topics  for  Teachers"  is  a  new  work  intended  for  ministers. 
Snndaj  school  teachers,  and  others.  Its  author  is  faTonrably 
known  for  his  work  on  the  "  Class  and  the  Desk,"  and  as  the  editor 
of  an  admirable  serial  for  Sabbath  school  teachers,  entitled  "  The 
Hive,"  which  we  have  previously  commended  highly,  but  would 
now  reiterate  more  strongly,  if  were  able,  our  sense  of  its  value  and 
fitness.  These  Ihpics  seem  to  be  intended  to  form  a  sort  of  classi- 
fied cyclopffidia  of  scripture  facts,  illustrations,  doctrines  and  pecu* 
liarities,  so  arranged  that  all  that  is  known  on  any  subject  may  be 
seen  at  a  glance,  and  so  be  at  once  available.  The  letter-press 
seems  to  ns  excellent  in  arrangement  and  suggestiveness,  but  the 
wood-cuts  do  not  impress  us  as  up  to  the  mark.  The  condensed 
summaries  to  a  thoughtful  teacher  or  Bible  student  cannot  but  be 
useful  and  improving. 

The  Sunday  School  Tectcher*s  Magazine, 

Notes  on  the  Scripture  Lessons, 

Hie  Biblical  Treasury.    London :   Sunday  School  Union. 

1^  Sive.    London:  Elliot  Stock. 

The  first-named  magazine  is  admirably  conducted,  and  contains 
excellent  matter;  and  the  last  named  is  most  ably  got  up  in 
materiid  and  in  systematic  st^le.  Both  are  worthy  of  careful 
study  and  extensive  circulation.  The  Notes  a^  clear,  clever,  con- 
cise and  unseotarianly  Christian.  The  Treasury  is  replete  with 
good  things,  old  and  new. 


Oitb  neat  distinction  between  the  great  and  the  half-great  is,  we  think, 
this:— tne  half-great  man  is,  in  his  own  age  fully  commented  on  and 
thorouffhly  appreciated;  his  character  ii  faithfully  inscribed  in  a  multi- 
tude of  roTiewB ;  his  career  is  reflected  in  a  wall  of  mirrors,  which  image 
his  eveiy  step,  and,  **now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom,"  trace  out 
his  history  ere  he  be  dead,  and  leare  yery  litde  for  posterity  to  add  or 
to  take  away.  The  great  man,  on  the  other  hand,  while  seldom  quite 
overlooked  or  ignored,  is  as  seldom,  during  his  lifetime,  folly  recognised ; 
a  shade  of  doubt  hangs  about  his  form,  like  mist  around  a  half-seen 
Alp;  his  motions  are  all  tracked,  indeed,  bat  tracked  in  terror  and  in 
suspicion  ;  his  character,  when  drawn,  is  drawn  in  ehiaro'Scuro  ;  his  faults 
are  chronicled  more  fully  than  his  yirtues ;  the  general  sigh  which  arises 
at  the  tidings  of  his  death  is  as  much  that  of  relief  as  of  sorrow ;  and 
not  till  the  dangerous  and  infinite  seeming  man  has  been  committed 
safely  to  the  grare,  does  the  world  awake  to  feel  that  it  has  hid  one  of 
its  richest  treasures  in  the  field  of  death. — Bby.  G-.  Giuillait's  **  Third 
GaUery  ofPortraUs;*  p.  278. 
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Thx  qneBtion  to  be  decided  is 
eminently  a  partj  one.  I  think  it 
will  require  but  little  heiitation 
to  come  to  a  lound  conclusion  on 
the  matter.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  canie  of  the  recent  parlia- 
oentaiy  conteata  is  to  be  trsoed 
to  the  course  pursued  by  Mr. 
Oladstone  last  session  with  re- 
<pect  to  the  Irish  Church  question. 
The  resolutions  which  he  then  laid 
before  the  House  met  with  such 
unsnimous  approval  from  his  sup- 
pQrten,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  determined 
>t  ODoe  to  wind  up  the  business  of 
the  House  and  adnse  Her  Msjesty 
to  ippeal  to  the  country  in  the  mat- 
ter. This  appeal  has  been  made, 
■ad  I  think  with  no  uncertain  sound, 
for  the  elections  hare  clearly  shown 
that  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
are  with  Ireland,  and  all  hope 
to  lee  her  receiTC  that  fair  play 
whidi  is  ffranted  to  all  other  subjects 
of  Her  Msjeaty.  The  elections  have 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  people 
We  strong  &ith  in  the  wisdom  and 
policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  con- 
tests were  in  reality  staked  on  the 
rdative  merits  of  the  two  great 
Vsders,  Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  and 
^  country  has  spoken  out  unmis- 
^^bly  in  the  decision  which  it  has 

Even.  I  think,  too,  the  elections 
,  kve  convinced  us  that  the  country 
M  thoroughly  liberal.  We  had  no 
■upidons  about  this  before,  but  with 
^  large  msjority  which  Mr.  Glad- 
•tone[now  has,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  with  the  growth  of  intell  gence 
Kberalism  advances.  It  has  struck 
twror  into  the  Tory  ranks,  and  its 
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leader  seeing  what  was  before  him 
has  resigned,  l^ow  the  way  is 
clear  for  Gladstone  and  his  party 
to  take  the  lead,  and  I  Tenture  to 
predict  a  future  that  will  be  sunny 
aud  glorious,  and  such  as  will  cause 
no  regret  to  those  who  have  taken 
so  admirable  a  part  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  progress  and  reform. — 
B.  H. 

Very  satisfactory,  I  think.  These 
are  days  of  progres.*,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  of  improvement  also.  Jus- 
tice vrill  be  done  to  Irelandi  and 
we  look  forward  to  the  accompliah- 
ment  of  many  other  good  things. 
We  can  now  boast  of  a  Gladstone 
at  the  head  of  our  national  affairs, 
and — who  would  have  thought  it— 
a  "John  Bright"  holding  a  respon- 
sible position  in  the  new  gorem- 
ment ;  these  are  among  the  results 
of  the  elections,  which  have  been,  or 
rather,  have  turned  out  to  be,  satis- 
fisctory. — E.  D.  Bobjint,  Brutoi. 

The  question  to  be  considered 
revolves  itself  to  this :  —  1.  Are 
the  different  branches  of  industry 
fairly  represented  by  men  who  tho- 
roughly understand  what  they  have 
to  represent  P  2.  Are  the  different 
classes  of  the  people  fairly  repre- 
sented by  men  who  know  their 
wants,  and  are  determined  to  make 
it  their  duty  to  be  the  exponents  of 
fnoee  wants?  3.  Are  the  men  re* 
turned  to  constitute  tliis  parliament 
the  best  able  to  look  into  the  future, 
to  guide  the  state  ship,  to  be  watch- 
ful in  calm  weather,  and  collected  in 
roug^b,  to  husband  resources  and 
abolish  extravagance,  to  educate 
the  people,  to  develop  the  kindly 
feelings  of  the  component  parts  of 
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the  empire,  and  to  make  the  world 
feel  that  Britain  is  well  and  wisely 
governed?  If  these  questions  are 
answered  by  "  aye,"  then  our  answer 
must  also  be  "aye."  Such  is  my 
answer.  Glance  but  at  the  long  roll 
of  able  men  who  have  secured  seats, 
and  deny  if  you  can  that  each  branch 
of  industry  is  ably  represented.  But 
lay  some,  the  working  class,  those 
whose  industry  make  England  what 
it  is,  whose  sweat  is  transmuted  into 
gold,  they  are  not  adequately  repre- 
aentedi  No,  not  by  working  men  of 
their  own  grade  *tis  true,  but  they 
are  represented-  by  fellow-toorkert, 
whose  hearts  throb  with  theirs,  who 
see  with  their  eye?,  and  who  act  and 
speak  as  working  men  oujfki  to  act 
and  »peak ;  instance  Hughes,  Faw- 
eett,  &c.  On  the  last  point,  that 
the  intellect  of  England  has  its 
abiding  place  at  Westminster  is  very 
clear.  Th»  cabinet  which  has  just 
been  fom\ed  (especially  in  those 
whose  places  are  in  the  Commons) 
is  full  of  administrative  ability. 
Cardwell,  Childers,  Lowe,  Bright, 
Forster,  have  shown  that  they  are 
capable  of  leading  the  way  in  re- 
trenching where  retrenchment  is 
necessary,  and  developing  where  de- 
velopment is  possible.  With  Lowe 
and  Briglit  in  one  and  the  same 
cabinet,  and  that  cabinet  presided 
over  by  the  man  whom  England 
loves,  whom  England  delights  to 
honour,  what  brilliant  management 
may  we  not  expect.  I  may  remark 
that  since  the  days  of  Newton, 
I  think  no  natural  philosopher 
of  any  eminence  has  been  sent 
to  Farl'ament,  until  Edinbui^h, 
St.  Andrew's,  have  honoured  tbem« 
selves  by  ret  urning  Play£iir.  Justice 
will  not  permit  to  say  that  this  is 
the  best  possible  coUeotion  of 
statesmen  that  might  have  been 
assembled  fo  form  the  two  rival 
annies  in  t  le  House  of  Commons, 
seeing  Mil),  Freeman,  Labouchere 
(asoful   on   account   of   his  diplo- 


matic knowledge),  Osborne,  Lub- 
bock, Broderick,  &c.,  are  absent,  but 
it  will  allow  me  to  maintain  that 
this  Parliament  so  well  represents 
the  country  that  future  ages  will 
entitle  it  ''the  ^Parljaiaent." — 
A-  J.  Gt, 

To  all  liberal-minded  politicians 
the  results  of  the  elections  just 
closed  must  be  pre>eminently  satis- 
£u;tory.  As  a  Lancashire  man  I 
am  compelled  to  deplore  the  result 
of  our  respective  lK)me  contests ;  as 
a  whole,  nevertheless,  when  I  re- 
member the  issue  upon  which  sudi 
have  been  waged  throughout  the 
country,  viz.,  the  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  of  an  aUeu 
church,  the  result  is  cheering  almost 
beyond  expression.  Furthermore, 
the  late  Tory  government  in  their 
weakness,  were  prompted,  through 
adverse  votes,  to  appeal  to  the  en- 
larged and  new  constituencies,  with 
a  behef  that  the  response  would  be 
in  every  way  satisfactory  for  them. 
We  find  such  has  been  quite  the 
reverse ;  the  Premier  has  very  judici- 
ously resigned,  and  Gladstone, 
Bright,  and  other  true  friends  of 
the  people,  are  entrusted  with  the 
nation's  care.  Thi«  to  me  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  results  of 
the  elections  have  been  satisfactory. 
— Thos.  Mobtimeb. 

No  right-thinking  man,  no  man 
anxious  to  increase  the  welfare  of 
his  country  can  hesitate  to  f>ay  that 
the  result  is  in  the  hiehest  degree 
successful.  Even  Mr.  Disraeli  him- 
self cannot  but  believe  that  the 
people  have  by  their  voice,  and  at 
his  request,doomed  the  Irish  Church, 
and  placed  that  great  and  good  man, 
Mr*  Gladstone,  in  power  again,  with 
abrilliant  and  talented  array  of  assbt- 
ants,  backed  with  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  117,  a  msjority  unparal- 
leled in  history.  The  result  of  the 
election  will  be  tlie  removing  of  that 
curse  and  burthen  to  Ireland  the 
State  ohundif  the  adoption  of  a  na- 
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educattoii«the  reduo- 
tioD  of  taxation,  aod  other  measures 
fiiaght  with  good  to  alL  And  do  not 
tfaflM  measures,  which  without  doubt 
fill  be  passed,  prove  that  the  election 
is  s  suoce#s,  and  has  gained  tlie 
denred  end?  Mr.  Disraeli  says, 
*  I  will  appeal  to  the  ooontry ."  He 
wk3y  *'  Is  the  Irish  Church  to  be 
diMitabUshedornot?"  The  answer 
■  plain  to  eTery  one,  notwithstand- 
a^that  in  some  places,  by  undue 
oAMBOes  and  a  powerful  applica- 
tipn  of  the  screw,  Tories  hare  been 
Rtumed.—A.  O.  W. 

If  we  consider  the  elections  that 
kfe  just  closed  as  the  battle-ground 
of  the  two  great  contending  parties, 
mwhidi  a  great  and  decisive  yictory 
bss  been  won  for  the  Liberal  cause 
—the  winning  of  which  has  brought 
ill  the  honour  and  the  responsibility 
Uiat  belongs  to  those  who  wear  the 
vistof^B  crown— the  r«)sult  of  the 
"leap  in  the  dark"  bus  proved  fatal 
ts  those  who  sought  to  benefit  the 
legislation  of  this  country  by  a  direct 
means,  but  who  adopted  an  indirect 
nethod  of  doing  what  they  intended. 
Had  the  Conseryatives  given  the 
eoantry  a  reform  bill  without  the 
iae,  the  result  would  have  been 
diftrent.  As  it  is,  they  have  only 
nsped  what  they  have  sown.  One 
of  the  louons  why  the  results  of  the 
dacteona  hare  proyed  so  satisfactory 
to  the  Liberal  cause  is  the  follow - 
iig :— The  justice  of  the  disestablish- 
■Mt  of  the  Iri^h  Church  was  raised 
St  a  time  when  the  Government 
m  di«>grare  through  their  ad- 
levelling  up  "  system, 
the  propounding  of  which  raised 
mdk  a  £Mlirig  of  antagonism  to  them 
tmi  their  eause  that  the  House  was 
mtdj  to  haiten  to  an?  well-digested 
pisB  by  nMana  of  which  the  endow- 
ment of  Catholicism  oould  be  placed 
sot  of  the  resush  of  harm.  W.  S. 
tta&Rkooe,  like  a  wise  statesman, 
mm  the  course  things  were  taking 
by  rhnomng  tiie  hour  to  bring  in  a 


bill,  the  subject  of  which  he  had 
pondered  over  for  years.  And  what 
IS  the  result  of  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  daring  acts  that  has  eyer 
graced  the  page  of  history  ?  This : 
It  has  placed  him  in  the  proudest 
position  it  is  possible  to  occupy, 
namely,  that  of  Premier  of  Eng- 
land, "the  august  mother  of  free 
nations."  Mr.  Gladstone  appealed 
to  the  justice  of  Englishmen,  and 
the  result,  as  given  through  the 
unanimous  -voice  of  the  people, 
proves  that  he  did  not  appeal  in  vain. 
Taking  the  result  of  the  elections 
as  a  yictory  over  ignorance,  religions 
animosity,  and  the  base  fears  that 
were  aroused  by  the  **No  Popery" 
cry,  I  think  we  must  say  that  it  is 
so  satisfactory  that  it  carries  with 
it  an  augury  of  good  results  yet  to 
come. — D.  W.  B. 

In  estimating  the  satisfsctoriness 
or  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  result 
of  any  proceeding,  it  is  imperatiye 
to  consider  the  object  of  that  pro- 
ceeding. An  election  has  just  taken 
place,  the  more  im mediate  aim  of 
which  was  to  ascertain  the  reply  of 
the  country  to  the  question.  Shall 
the  Irish  Church  be  disestablished 
or  not  ?  The  people,  by  returning 
a  large  majority  of  reprcsentatiyes 
desirous  of  doing  thiir  utmost  to 
attain  that  end,  have  replied,  that 
in  their  opinion  it  is  desirable  that 
the  Church  in  Ireland  be  freed  from 
the  control  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  believing  that  anything 
short  of  that  step  would  be  unjust 
and  inexpedient,  I  regard  the  result 
of  the  late  election  as  satisfactory.  I 
also  regard  it  as  satisfactory,  because 
I  conceiye  the  spirit  of  legislation 
and  government  that  is  best  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  an  advancing 
age  to  be  a  spirit  of  liberalism,  pro- 
gression, and  expansion.  Life  re- 
quiresroom  and  provieion  for  growth. 
Further,  the  religion  of  any  country 
cannot  be  in  a  truly  healthful  con- 
dition whilst  one  particular  sect  iB 
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unduly  elevated  at  the  expense  of 
the  deprcMion  of  the  rest,  and  as  I 
beUeve  the  Liberal  party  will  exert 
a  greater  influence  in  the  direction 
of  a  religious  equalixatiun  than  the 
ConserratiTe  party,  I  cannot  but 
consider  the  results  of  the  election 
to  be  satisfactoiy.  '*  By  their  fruits 
shall  ye  know  them."  We  ha?e 
often  tasted  of  the  fruits  of  Liberal 
growth  ere  this,  and  trust  that  the 
orchards  of  1869  will  be  eren  more 
plentiful  than  their  -predecessors 
haye  been. — H.  Scott. 

The  answer  to  this  question  will 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
politicsl  position  and  preferences  of 
the  writer.    To  me  the  result  of  the 
late  elections  has  been  eminently 
satisfactory  : — L    Because    it    has 
couTerted  a  somewhst  disorganized 
and  unreliable  Liberal  party  into 
one    compact,  strong,  of  definite 
pronounced  opinions,  and  pledged 
to  the  support  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
2.  Because  it  has  given  us  an  oyer^ 
whelminff  Liberal  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  no  tricks 
of  the  Conseryatiye  tactician  will  be 
able  to  destroy.    3.  Because  this 
majority  is  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom— England,  Wales, 
Lreland,  and  Scotland — each  con- 
tributing a  part,  thus  showing  that 
notwithstanding  an  apparent  Mur- 
phyite  reaction  in  one  section  of 
England,  the  heart  of  the  people 
eenerally  is  sound  upon  the  great 
issue  of  progress  and  life,  versus 
retrogression  and  death.     4.   Be- 
cause of  the  prominence  given  to 
the  Irish  Question,  and  the  great 
response  upon  the  side  of  righteous- 
ness and  equality,  and  against  the 
perpetration  of  injustice  to  secure 
the    supposed    safety  of  religion, 
which    has  been    so    emphatically 
made,    proving    the    faith  of  the 
nation  to  be  that  truth  is  mightier 
in  her  own  strength  than  in  the 
armour  and  with  the  cumbrous  wea- 
pons of  the  State,  and  that  in  a  £iir 


and  open  encounter  she  is  certain,  in 
tlie  long  run,  to  gloriously  triumph. 
5.  Because  it  has  shown  so  plainly 
that  Tory  influence,  and  unscmpu- 
loQsness  in  the  use  of  agendas  to 
return  their  candidates,  are  of  little 
avail    when  the  people  are  fairly 
roused  upon  an  issue  which  their 
own  hearts  tell  them  is  of  right 
against    injustice.      In  Wales,    in 
Scotland,  and   in   many   parts  of 
England,  the    domination  of   the 
landowners    has    been    completely 
broken.    6.  A  greater  spirit  of  d^ 
termination  has  been  shown,  on  one 
side  more  especidly,  to  secure  the 
purity  of  elections,  and  this  has  met 
with  cheering  success,  and  its  in- 
fluence will  grow  wider  with  eveij 
year  until  bribery  and  coercion  be- 
come unknown.    7.  To  insure  this, 
it  is  a  pleasing  sign  that  so  many 
eminent  men  are  givinfi:  in  their  ad- 
liesion  to  the  ballot.    Even  the  un- 
toward influences  at  work,  in  many 
cateib  most  shamefully  and  openly 
employed,  are  having  the  beneficial 
effect  of  leading  many  formerly  op- 
posed,   or  indifferent    thereto,    to 
advocate  its  adoption,  or  at  least 
that  it  be  tried.     8.  One  great  and 
satisfactory  result  has  already  been 
to  remove  a  time-serving  political 
juggler  from  the  helm  of  State,  with 
all  his  partisans,  and  to  replace  him 
end  them  by  a  man  of  transcendant 
intellectual  power,  but  above  all,  of 
unstained  honour  and  Christian  do- 
votedness,  with    a    band    of   life- 
minded  supporters,  animated  by  one 
spirit  of  adherence  to  the  right  and 
just.      The    influence    of  such    a 
cabinet,  with  its  friends  of  similar 
spirit  in  the  private  ranks  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  will  prove  of 
incalculable  good  in  raising  the  po- 
litical, moral,  and  religious  tone  of 
the  entire  nation. — W., 

No  Tory ~  and  therefore  satisfac- 
tory— is  our  verdict.  The  appeal 
was  msde  to  the  constituencies,  and 
the  answer  is  now  notorious.    So 
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complete  vras  tbo  humiliation  ezpe- 
iVDccd  at  the  reply,  that  even  the 
chief  (Hrector  of  Tory  strategies  felt 
it  to  be  a  thorough  and  crushing 
deiett.     It  is  no  less  satisfactory  in 
its  moderation  than  in  its  complete- 
ness this   victory  ;  for  wliereas  all 
sorts  of  eril  augury  were  afloat  about 
labour  swamping  capital,  and  capi- 
tal eetat^s,  and  illling  the  House  of 
Comrions  with  common  tradesmen, 
vlio  had  been  too  well  acquainted 
with  short  commons,  there  is  no  real 
fall  in  the  status  of  our  statesmen, 
and  the  e;»tates  stand  much  as  before. 
For  my  own  part  I  am  glad  that  the 
triumph,  though  gratifying,  is  not 
greater,  because  it  has  still  preserved 
to  us  a  good  houseful  of  Tories,  who 
vill  criticise  legislation  keenly,  and 
be  powerful    enouj^h  to   keep    the 
aachinery  from  going  at  full    [or 
fool]  speed.    Gladstone,  it  is  true, 
did  not    win   the   Derby  prize   he 
sought,  but  Greenwich  set  him  to 
rights    with   regard    to  this   time. 
Bj  this  time  Disraeli  knows  enoueh 
of  French  to  know  i^ett  le  premier 
fa*  qui    eoute.      He   took,  as  he 
thwight,  the  first  step  to  victory, 
bnt  he  has  brought  it  about  that 
Gladetone   has  taken   the  premier 
fu  to  Victoria.    The  elections  have 
not   only    turned    out    admirably 
themselves^  but  they  have  admirably 
tamed  Disraeli  out. — F.  A.  S. 

Very  satisfactory  indeed.  Not- 
vithstanding  the  political  jugglery 
of  the  new  Beform  Bill,  in  the 
division  of  counties,  the  redistribu- 
tion of  seats,  and  the  minority  clause, 
iQ  of  which  were  scrupulously 
adapted  to  benefit  Conservatism, 
Bid  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
exCTtkm  of  the  parson-power  of  the 
dergy  of  the  Church,  the  Liberal 
party  has,  at  the  lowest  calculation, 
gibed  four  votes  in  its  interest  in 
£iigiaikd,  nine  in  Wales,  seventeen 
ia  Ifdand,  and  in  Badical  and  Free 
(^nireh  Scotland,  the  people  have 
gone  iar  ahead  of  all  anticipatory 


calculations  in  favonr  of  the  modem 
policy  of  Liberalism.  The  clear 
majority  which  the  Liberal  party 
takes  the  reins  of  government  with, 
is  most  satisfactory,  and  gives  good 
hope  of  a  thorough  carrying  out  of 
the  programme  of  Irish  Church  and 
Irish  land-tenure  reform,  to  which 
Gladstone  and  Bright  are  pledged, 
the  educational  progress  to  which 
Mr.  Lowe  has  devoted  himseif,  and 
the  army  and  navy  retrenchment, 
the  limitation  of  taxation,  the  revi- 
sion of  local  rates,  and  the  free 
breakfast -table  movement  to  which 
the  Liberal  party  are,  on  the  whole, 
pledged,  and  for  which  they  are  pre- 
pared. Such  a  consummation  of  the 
Disraelitish  dissolution  was  "  de- 
voutly to  be  wished,"  it  has  been 
accomplished,  and  it  has  been  very 
satisfactory  to  all  but  the  Franken- 
stein of  Toryism. — J.  M. 

The  result  of  the  late  general 
election  has  been  highly  satisfactory, 
though  of  course  many  will  mourn 
the  loss  of  those  wlio  represented 
tlieir  opinions.  The  freetliinkers 
or  atheists  will  be  sorry  that  their 
best  man  did  not  get  a  seat,  so  that 
he  might  have  more  influence  in 
spreading  their  soul-destroying 
opinions.  The  Sunday  League  has 
reason  to  grieve  that  Lord  Amberley 
was  rejected  in  Devon,  and  cannot 
now  bring  in  their  bill  to  open  the 
museums  on  Sundays ;  and  uU  who 
know  anything  of  the  great  philo- 
sopher who  was  defeated  at  York 
will  grieve,  he  was  a  very  near  rela- 
tive of  the  great  statesman  who  has 
been  called  to  the  highest  ofRce  in 
the  State.  But  viewing  the  lato 
election  apart  from  personal  motives, 
we  have  all  cause  to  rejoice.  Ist.  It 
has  shown  that  the  whole  people 
are  willing  to  do  their  best  towards 
satisfying  Ireland.  Although  we  have 
often  been  told  before  that  even 
though  we  abolish  the  Irish  Church 
we  shall  not  remove  the  discontent 
under  which  Ireland  labours,  we 
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may  leadily  grant  it  will  not  cure 
all  grievances ;  but  if  it  removes  one 
Bource  of  complaint  let  us  thank 
God  and  take  courage  to  do  our 
nearest  duty  thus  far.  2nd.  The 
people  have  shown  without  mistake 
that  they  would  not  honour  a 
ministry  who,  when  defeated  more 
than  once  by  a  largo  majority,  yet 
still  clun.^  to  office,  thus  bringing 
contempt  on  the  constitution  they 
wished  to  uphold.  3rd.  Although 
much  fear  and  alarm  was  mnnifcat 
in  some  quarters  about  working 
men  havine:  votes,  and  might  not  use 
them  well,  I  think,  upon  the  wholo, 
they  have.  4th.  Altliou^h  many  of 
the  Reform  League  and  Ilydw*  Park 
orators  run  tlio  prehminaiy  racf», 
they  were  left  behind  at  the  great 
contest,  and  did  not  win  the  prize. 
And  altlioiigh  many  of  tho  ruljar 
and  unlettered  were  on  the  platform, 
yet  the  train  has  started  to  West- 
minster without  them,  and  the 
electors  have  chosen  men  of  learning 
and  standing  in  the  political  worhi. 
For  these  reasons  I  think  the  elec- 
tions have  been  highly  satisfactorv. 
—A.  S. 

Nkgatitb. 

Some  of  the  facts  of  the  recent 
elections  are  truly  distressing,  far 
worse  in  reality  than  unsatisfactory. 
Middlesex  has  rcturAed  a  Conserva- 
tive member  by  the  ousting  of  a 
Liberal.  Lancasliire,  which  in  1865 
sent  but  three  Conservatives,  at  this 
election  sends  eight.  New  seats 
have  been  gained  for  Conservatives 
in  York,  Surrey,  Somerset,  Norfolk, 
Lincoln,  Kent,  Devonshire,  Berbv- 
shire,  and  Cheshire.  There  is  only 
a  single  county  in  England  which 
has  totally  abjured  Conservatism 
— Cornwall,  and  on  the  entire 
county  representation  the  number  of 
Conservative  members  has  been  in- 
creased from  94  to  126.  This  shows 
that  the  Disraelite  enfranchisement 
in  counties  has  reached  the  level 


sought  for,  and  that  having  handed 
the    franchise    to     the     dependent 
classes  we  cannot  get    independent 
suffrages.     Over  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, the  Constitutionalists,  as  they 
now    denomimte   themselves,   havo 
managed  to  prc^erTO  their  numbers 
inta(  t,  while  the  cause  of  freedom, 
rcforin,    retrenchment,    peace,  and 
low  taxation,  has  lost  ground,  not 
only  numerically,  but  influcntially. 
As  instances  of   the    latter  sort  of 
loss,    we   reckon    the    rejection    of 
Gladstone  in  South  Lancashir*?,  of 
J.  S.  Mill  in  Westminster,  of  Roe- 
buck in  Sheffield,  Miall  in  Bradford, 
and  the  wholesale  refusal  of  the  eon- 
stitucncics  to  give  the  working-men 
candidates  a  chance.     These    facts 
seem  to  nio  to  make  the  results  of 
the  election 5  unsatisfactory. — P.  C. 
Tlie  personal  results  of  the  elec- 
tions do  not  appear  to  me  ^o  unsa- 
tisfactory   as    some    general     ones 
which  I  would  take  leave  to  mention, 
as  they  form  considerations  wliich 
are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  I  think, 
when  indulging  in  the  glorification 
of  parties.      The    candidates    now 
elected  as  representatives   have,  in 
almost  every  instance,  gone  to  the 
poll  pledged  to  the  teeth  to  carry 
out  foregone  conclusions,  and  are  not 
sent  free  to  «leUberato  when  all  the 
k!Ao\vn  and  available  facts  concern- 
ing tlir  matters  to  be  legislated  upon 
are   made  known  to    them.      The 
greater  part    of  the   members    are 
delegates,  not  representatives;    for 
they  have  agreed  to  vote  in  a  given 
way,  whatever   may   be  facts  and 
arguments  laid  before  them  in  the 
course   of  legislative   consultation. 
Hence  we  havo  got  together  a  House 
of  Commons   which,  by   the   very 
conditions  of  its  existence,  is  not  a 
deliberative  assembly.     Worse  even 
than  this,  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers are  pledged  to  men  rather  than 
measures —to  men  even  in  prefer- 
ence   to   party.     Tliey  are  mostly 
either  Bisraelites  or   GladstonianS| 
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tnd  they  are  tbiu  not  free  to  accept 
the  best  possible  fonn  of  political 
gOTtrament,  but  to  a  narrow  pt'r- 
Hmal  partisanship.  I  cannot  but 
l(»k  with  regret  on  these  results  of 
«i  extcnde-ii  representation.  When 
jhall  we  have  men  sent  to  the 
Hoa-e  pledged  to  lioncst  deliberation 
ind  responsible  thoughtfulncss? — 

BOBERTS. 

Tiic  result  of  the  elections   has 
be?n  eminently  unsatisfactory,  be- 
au«e  the  cry  raised  as  the  guiding 
principle  in  the  elections  was  on  a 
liue  issue.     Parliament  is  primarily 
I  political  body,  and  lias  to  do  with 
the  purposes  and  plans  of  secular 
life;  but  the  present  Parliament  has 
been  chosen  on  tlie  side  issue  of  a 
ipocial  relia;iou8  organization.  Hence 
England  Iim?  belied  its  former  ten- 
dencies, and  renounced,  in  appear- 
«nop,  its  Liberalism  for  love  of  the 
Chareh — ha-?   milled   many   const i- 
tuencici",  who  ought  to  have  returned 
liberals,  to  send  Conservative  mem- 
bers to   the   House    of  Commons. 
Hence  ari«es  the  fact,  that  England, 
irhichin  1865  returned  253  Liberals, 
has  in  18GS  only  sent  up  2-11,  while 
the  Con-ervative  interest,  instead  of 
losing  ground,  as  it  had  b^en  regu- 
larly doing  since  1832,  has  kept  up 
its  numbers— returning  221  mem- 
bers in   1868,   as  in  1865.     Thus 
gaining  a  real,  as  well  as  a  relative 
triumph,  because,  though  a  great 
many  veats  usually  occupied  by  Con- 
lervatiTes  were  abolished  by  the  new 
Beform  Bill,  they  have  so  managed 
ai  to  cause  a  less  equivalent  to  the 
whole  of  the  abolished  seats  to  fall 
on  the  Liberal  party.     The  election, 
vitiated  ab  iiiUio  by  a  Church  cry, 
has  turned  oat  results,  in  a  political 
sense,  unsatiafactory,  and  has  given 
an  apparent  though  accidental  vic- 
tory to  the  Conservatives.   The  Con- 
servative gains,  too,  have  been  in  the 
large  centres  of  population.    This  ia 
of  itself  a  rery  onaatisfactory  symp- 
tom.— A.  A.  P. 


It  surely  cannot  be  satisfactory  to 
England  to  think  that  returns  221 
Conservatives  to  241  Liberals,  yield- 
ing only  a  majority  of  20  ;  while 
Scotland  returns  9  Conservatives  at 
most  as  opposed  to  51  Liberal-*, 
yielding  a  majority  of  'J.2,  or  more 
than  double  that  provided  by  Eng- 
land, which  has  more  than  four 
times  the  number  of  rei)rosentatives. 
Wales,  too,  has  reduced  its  Con- 
servative return?,  from  10  in  1865, 
to  8  in  1868,  and  increa!»ed  its 
Liberal  returns  from  18  in  1805,  to 
22  in  18G8;  and  Ireland  has  re- 
duced its  Conservative  mombeM  by 
7,  and  increased  its  Liberal  repre- 
sentatives by  that  number.  In  fact, 
England  has  retrograded  so  far  as 
almost  to  have  rendered  unavailing 
the  Liberal  majorities  of  Wales, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland.  In  1865,  in 
the  entire  L^nited  Kingdom,  tluTe 
were  288  Conservative  re!  urn**,  and 
of  this  number  they  have  only  lost 
10  in  1868,  while  at  the  election  in 
1865  there  were  370  Liberal  mem- 
bers chosen,  and  on  this  total  only  6 
has  been  gained.  It  is  so  far,  of 
course,  satisfactory,  that  Liberalism 
has  not  been  seriously  imj)erillcd, 
but  it  is  not  satisfactory  that  Scot- 
land alone  should  hold  the  van  in 
Liberalism,  and  should  have  to  make 
!  up  the  defections  of  England .  Wliere 
;  has  the  determination,  energy,  pluck, 
and  i^assioh  for  freedom  vanished  to 
in  ICngland,  that  Liberalism  should 
have  actually  lost  eleven  members ! 
I  cannot  consent  to  a  verdict  of 
satisfaotory.  Quite  the  contrary. — 
W.  K. 

At  the  moment  of  this  present 
writing  there  are  fifty-one  petitions 
presented  against  the  return  of 
members  of  Parliament  for  different 
places.  There  is  one  double  return, 
so  that  dissatisfaction  is  felt  with 
one  out  of  a  dozen  of  returns  to 
such  an  extent  aa  have  resulted  in 
action;  and  the  cry  is,  Still  they 
come.   There  is  still  greater  dissatis- 
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faction  in  some  seats  where  b^  a 
narrow  majority  the  party  gaining 
the  seat  has  exposed  itself  to  sus- 
picions of  foul  play.  The  results 
hare  not  been  satisfactory  for  tlie 
Oonservative  party,  for  they  hoped 
to  win  by  the  dissolution,  and  they 
hare  been  disappointed.  Neither 
have  the  results  been  satisfactory 
to  the  Liberal  party,  for  they  have 
made  no  progress,  but  rather  the 
rererse,  in  numbers;  while  tliere 
are  about  220  new  men  whose 
political  education  has  to  be  begun 
brought  into  the  arena  instead  of 
the  known  men — as  friends  or  foes 
— ^who  have  disappeared  from  the 
present  Parliament.  Keflectiye 
politicians  cannot  be  satisfied  at 
seeing  how  many  thinking  and  in- 
dependent  Liberals  haye  been  cast 
out  to  let  in  inexperienced  men, 
whose  wiUingness  to  take  up  the 
momentary  cry  of  the  day  has 
secared  a  triumph  for  the  time, 
but  has  not  for  certain  procured  a 
triumph  for  the  principles  of  peace, 
order,  and  progress  of  the  people, 
which  outyalue  all  State-Church 
questions. — T.  J.  Q. 

The  results  of  the  parliamentary 
elections  have  not  been  satisfactory. 
A  majority  of  unprecedented  strength 
has  been  returned,  pledged  not  to  a 
principle  but  to  the  miserable  short- 
sighted course  of  expediency.  The 
leading  cry  6f  these  erratic  vision- 
aries is, "  Justice  to  Ireland."  This, 
the  pet  project  of  these  trucklers,  is 
to  be  accompUshed  by  sapping  the 
foundation  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  in  Ireland.  The  success  of 
such  consummate  madness  will  be  a 


national  disgrace.  With  such  mobo- 
cratic  snbserviencj  we  cannot  view 
the  electoral  returns  with  satisfac- 
tion.— Mjlce. 

The  Irish  Church  question  was 
made  the  main  one  at  the  elections, 
and  hence  we  have  a  religious  con- 
vention rather  than  a  political  as- 
sembly. This  has  had  a  disastrous 
efiect  on  Parliament  as  a  civil  insti- 
tution. Men  have  been  sent  there 
on  account  of  their  "  soundness  " — 
whatever  idea  each  constituency 
attached  to  that  term — of  their  views 
on  the  Irish  Church,  and  without 
almost  any  reference  to  the  interest- 
ing and  exciting  political  questions 
which  must  emerge  into  debate.  The 
whole  machinery  of  the  Church  on 
one  hand,  and  of  Dissent  on  the 
other,  was  to  get  "right-minded" 
men  on  this  one  topic,  and  the  people 
have  consented  to  this  wild  false 
cry  so  far  as  to  send  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  set  of  the  worst  possible 
men,  namely,  such  as  are  noted  for 
what  they  call  the  earnestness  of 
their  religious  convictions.  Kepre- 
sentatives  go  to  Parliament  to  man- 
age the  State,  and  if  they  touch 
the  Church,  it  is  as  a  State  agent. 
The  men  returned  are  pledged  to 
eager  conflict  against  each  btiier  on 
reUgious  points,  and  the  Liberal 
statecraft  of  the  last  half-century 
has  been  exposed  to  danger  by  a 
Conservative  reaction  in  which  the 
Church  has  been  falsely  placed  in 
opposition  to  the  people.  Our  pre- 
sent Parliament  is  rather  a  conven-* 
tion  of  lay  evangelists,  Churchmen, 
and  Dissenters  than  a  IParliament  of 
statesmen. — D.  A.  G. 
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QussTioKS  szQuninia  Avswebb. 

803.  Did  AddUon  die  drank  ?~ 

QlTBIIIST. 

804.  Would  any  of  jour  readers 
be  kind  eooagh  to  favour  me, 
tJirough  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
perio(ucal,  with  a  complete  list  of 
the  best  works  on  Benefit  Building 
Societies,  with  their  prices,  authors, 
and  publishers  ?  I  should  be  very 
thankful  if  you  will  mention  good 
works  on  book-keeping,  with  their 
prtoes,  authors,  and  publishers.-^ 
J.J. 

805.  What  was  the  rota  in  Com- 
monwealth times  ? — T.  A. 

806.  Who  is  the  author  of  that 
£unfliar,  melodious,  and  much- 
meaning  line, — 

''Time  shakes  the  stable  tyranny  of 
thrones"  P— Q.  E.  D. 

807.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell 
me  the  principles  of  the  Erangelical 
Unioniste    (or    Morrosonians)  ?  — 

808.  Would  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  inform  me  the  best  and  easiest- 
learned  system  of  short-band? — 
Abisl. 

809.  I  recently  bought,  at  an  old 
book-staU,  a  *"  Life  of  Luther,"  which 
stated  to  be  ''the  third  of  the  series 
issued  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Popular  Instruction."  I 
hare  heard  something  of  *'the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Ohristian  Know- 
ledge," and  that  "for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,"  but  of  this 
one  I  know  nothing.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  enlighten  me?  The 
date  of  the  book  is  1840.— M.  A.  R. 

810.  A  book,  dated  1824,  entitled 
**  The  Life  of  Shakspere,"  by  Augus- 
tine Skottowe,  has  lately  come  into 


my  possession.  I  am  no  Shaksperian, 
and  I  would  gladly  learn,  if  any  of 
your  contributors  can  tell  me,  the 
yalue  of  the  book  as  an  authority, 
and  how  it  stands  with  reference  to 
more  modem  biographies  of  the  dra- 
matist.— M.  A.  B. 

811.  Could  you  inform  me  how 
to  improTe  in  writing — not  in  com- 
position, but  in  th^  mere  art  of  ex- 
pressing words  by  signs, — penman- 
ship ?  I  have  completely  forgotten, 
for  want  of  exercise,  all  I  once  knew 
of  that  art,  and  I  would  like  to 
recoyer  what  X  haye  lost — if  you 
can  possibly  make  out  my  scrawl. 
I  am  a  young  man  who  has  a  way 
of  life  opened  up  to  him  if  I  could 
properly  keep  accounts  in  a  fair 
hand.  Any  hint  on  aboye,  and  on 
the  study  of  accounts,  would  greatly 
oblige  one  willing  to  make  up  now 
for  schoolboy  carelessness  and  the 
too  early  leaving  off  of  school  studies. 
— Post  Obit. 

812.  Is  *'  the  Book  of  Job "  fact 
or  fiction  ? — D.  L. 

813.  Will  any  of  your  subscribers 
kindly  inform  me  what  books  to 
read  ftheir  prices  and  publishers) 
in  order  to  obtain  a  good  sound 
knowledge  of  political'  economy  ? — 
Saxo. 

814.  Could  you  inform  me  who 
is  the  author  of  the  following  patri- 
otic lines  ? — 

"Mankind  shall  boast  one  nation 
free; 
One  monarch  truly  great ; 
Whose  title  speaks  a  people's  choice, 
Whose  soyereigu   will    a    people's 
voice. 
Whose    strength    a    prosperous 
State."— Sbxfbb  Quebbks. 

815.  I  hare  just  come  across  a 
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book  whose  title  is  **  Forbidden 
Books."  Its  title-page  is  "The 
Suppressed  Gospels  and  Epistles  of 
the  original  New  Testament  of  Jesus 
Christ,  &c.  Forbidden  bj  the 
Bishops  of  the  Nicene  Council,  &c. 
Translated,  &c.,  by  Archbishop 
Wake,  &c.  Publishers — London: 
E.  Hancock  and  Co.  1863."  Can 
any  one  inform  me  if  this  edition  is 
genuine  P—B.  J. 

816.  I  wish  to  know  wh*t  the 
"  Percy  Anecdotes  "  are  ;  who  are 
the  editors  or  compilers  of  the  work 
bearini^  that  title  ?  Is  the  work  of 
any  value  as  a  standard  work  ?  What 
are  its  features  of  merit  and  useful- 
ness ? — M.  B. 

AwswEBS  TO  Questions. 

797.  I  have  now  lying  before  me 
a  work  of  the  nature  and  character 
as  I  suppose  "Joseph"  is  inquir.'ng 
after.  It  is  entitled  "The  Refer- 
ence Shakspere,"  a  memorial  edition 
of  Shukspero's  plays,  containing 
11,600  references,  compiled  by  John 
B.  Marsh,  Manchester.  London  : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Man- 
chester :  John  Hcywood.  1884. 
The  design  of  its  author— who  is, 
we  believe,  a  clergyman  in  MancheR- 
Ur,  and  known  favourably  a«!  the 
compiler  of  the  "Book  of  Bible 
Prayers  ;"  "  Prayers  for  the  Sick  and 
the  Sorrowful,  framed  out  of  the 
Psalms ;"  "  Familiar,  Proverbial,  and 
Selert  Sayinofs  from  Shakspere,"  oon- 
tainine  1 ,535  choice  sentences,  &c. — 
has  been  "to  make  Shakspere  self- in- 
terpretative." It  contains  an  index  of 
872  pubjects,  which  are  illustrated 
by  6,504  separate  passages,  and  are 
connected  by  a  total  of  11,600  refer- 
ences. The  work  is  useful  to  those 
who  are  not  expressly  familiar  wiUi 
the  contents  of  the  works  of  the 
great  dramatist ;  though  to  students 
of  Shakspere  all  the  notable  passages 
are  engrossed  on  the  memory  and  in 
the  heart ;  and  it  might  be  made 
serviceable  in  education.  But  we 
have  an  opinion  that  Shakspere  and 


Milton  cannot  be  studied  lexicogra- 
phically and  grammatically  till  Mary 
Cowden  Clarke's  Concordance  to 
Shakspere,  and  Cleveland's  Con- 
cordance to  Milton,  are  incorporated 
in  the  margins  as  Marsh's  references 
are;  then  they  would  be  suitable 
for  inductive  study,  and  colleges  and 
schools  could  usefully  train  scho- 
lars to  comprehend  the  art  of  com- 
parative philology,  as  applied  to  the 
study  of  English.  Wo  give  this  hint 
to  publishers  and  editors  with  oar 
best  wbhes.— S.  N. 

812.  Many  characteristics  of  the 
Book  of  Job— such  as   references 
to  him  as  a  real  person  by  Ezekiel 
(xiv.  16),  James  (v.  11),  &c.,  the 
circumstantiality  of  the  narrative, 
and  the  suitability  of  the  language 
to  the  contents,  age,  and  locality 
of  the  work — tend  to  show  that  it 
is  a  real  history.   Othei'  peculiarities, 
such  as  the  poetical  just  ioe  provided 
for  in  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  the 
specific  parts  assigned  to  the  charac- 
ters, and  the  general  tenor  of  the 
work,  induce  some  to  believe  that 
it  is  an  early  dramatico-epio.    A  few 
authors,  considering  the  end  pro- 
posed in  the  production,  and  the 
course  pursued  in  the  course  of  the 
book,   hold   themselves    bound    to 
regard  it  as  a  philosopliical  colloquy, 
and  a  precursor  of  the  Platonic  dia- 
logues. Jt  would  scarcely  be  prudent 
in  a  note  8uch  as  this  to  give  any 
rerdict  on  this  disputed  question, 
though   it  is  conceivable  that    all 
these  views  might  be  reconcilable 
in  some  measure  by  the  hypothesis 
that  the  material  facts  were  true; 
that  seeing  the  adaptation  of  the 
original    to    induce    philosophical 
thought,  under  the  inspiration  of 
a    divine    influence,   some    author 
composed  the  work  in  an    epical 
and  dramatic  form,  that  it  might 
be  read  for  its  poetry,  esteemed  for 
its  wisdom,  and  revered  for  its  truth. 
This  seems  to  mo  the  most  feasible 
solution  of  the  question  proposedt 
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by  D.  L.     I  Eubjoin  a  few  of  the 
best  books  on   this   subject  which 
ire  known   to  me — not  reckoning 
myself  responsible  as  recommending 
them  for  their  orthodoxy,  but  for 
tbeir informingne*3.     "An  Expotti- 
tianof  tlie  Book  of  Job,"  by  Joseph 
Cirjle   (1602—1673),  an   eminent 
Nonconformist     divine,    wlio     has 
entombed  in  his  work  (twelve  4to. 
Tob.)  a  great  dealof  i^piritual,  prac- 
tical,  and  evangelical   dirinity ;   a 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Job  from 
the  original  Hebrew  issued  by  the 
American  Bible  Union,  under  the 
editorship  of  D.  T.  J.  Conanf,  with 
critical, philological,  and  explanatory 
notvs;    Barnes's  "Notes  on  Job," 
with     illustrations;      Dr.     Mason 
Good's  "Translation  of  the  Book 
of  Job,"  with  a  preliminary  disser- 
tation; Umbrcit's  **  Version  of  the 
Book  of  Job,"  issued  in   the  Sib- 
Ucal  Cabinet;   Eichhorn's  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Book  of  Job."   "  The 
Scripture:*  of  the  Old  Testament," 
traiulated  and  explained  by  J)r.  E. 
Meier,  is  useful  to  readers  of  Gcr- 
Eian;  as  are  also  th.*.  "  Commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Job,"  bv  the  licen- 
tiate H.  A.  Hahn;   "  Tiic  Book  of 
Job,*'  traujklated  and  exphiin  d  by    ' 
licentiate  Constautine  Sehlottmnn. 
la  the   "  Hebrew   Scriptures,"    by   \ 
Sanuiel  Sharpe,  there  is  a  version   ,; 
which  brinE(s  out  the  poetical  form 
of  the  production  pretty  well.     In 
Lowth's    "Sacred    Poetry    of   the 
Hebrews,"  lectures  32  and  33  treat 
of  Job.    A  paper  on  Job,  attributed 
It  the  time  to  J.  A.  Froude,  appeared 
ill  the  Westminster  RevieWy  and  has 
been  republished.    An  article  on  the 
orthodox  side  in    the   British  mid 
foreign  JCrangelical  Jievieto  (July, 
1857)  should   be  read  along  with 
the  last-mentioned  paper.    Maurice, 
in  \m  "  Mental  and  Moral  Philo- 
•ophy,"  deals  with  Job  as  a  meta- 
phyiical  treatise.     A  whole  library 
of  treatises  and  tractates  have  been 
written  on   the  subject,  but  mo»t 


of  them  are  mentioned  in  one  or 
other  of  the  foregoing  references. — 
E.  M.  A. 

813.  I  would  recommend  "Saxo" 
to  begin  his  studies  in  poUtical  eco- 
nomy with  the  "  Elements  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,"  by  James  Mill, 
which  was  written  for  the  use  of  his 
now  celebrated  son.  Then  he  should 
pass  on  to  "  Definitions  in  Political 
Economy,"  by  Eev.  R.  T.  Malthus. 
Samuel  Bailey's  "  Essay  on  Value" 
would  be  a  suitable  sequel  to  that 
work.  Having  tested  his  tastes  by 
these  works,  he  should  revert  to 
Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations," 
whicli  he  sliould  read  in  MacCul- 
loch's  edition.  The  "Theory  of 
Kent,"  by  Ricardo,  Thornton,  and 
Col.  P.  Tliompson,  would  fittingly 
follow  ;  and  Be  Quincey's  "  Logic  of 
Political  Economy "  would  there- 
after lead  to  the  stylo  of  thought 
prevalent  in  that  science.  The 
greatest  book  on  the  subject  is  J.  S. 
Mill's  "  Principles  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy," of  which  Messrs.  Longman 
issue  a  people's  edition  at  5s.  The 
same  author's  "  Essays  on  some 
Un^jcttled  Questions  on  Political 
Economy"  ought  to  be  carefully 
read.  A  good  general  work  on  this 
subject  is  N.  W.  Senior's  treatise  on 
"Political  Eeonomv,"  in  tlic"En- 
cyclopajdia  Met ropoli tana,"  cabinet 
edition  (Griffin,  3s.  fid. );  Whately's 
lectures  on  "  i?oiitical  Economy." 
Dr.  Chalmers'  prelections  on  the 
same  subject  may  be  profitably  read. 
Doubleday'd  treatise  on  Population 
should  be  perused,  along  with  those 
of  Malthus,  Thornton,  and  Alison. 
Many  ai tides  in  the  J^dinhurgh, 
Quarterly^  and  U  'eatminsier  ReciewSy 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  &c.,  should 
also  be  studied.  Modern  works  on 
the  topic  are  legion. — R.  IVI.  A. 

814..  The  lines  arc  the  product  of  the 
pen  of  Robert  Craggs,  Earl  Nugent, 
a  descendant  of  the  Nugents  of  Car- 
lanstown,  in  Westmeath,  Ireland, 
born  about  1709.  Ho  was  a  member 
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of  Parliament  and  A  coartier.  His 
second  wife,  who»e  name  he  took 
along  with  herself  and  an  ample 
fortune,  was  sister  snd  heiress  to 
Addison's  friend  Secretary  Craggs. 
He  was  no  patriot,  or  if  he  was,  it 
was  reryweaklj  ins^rained  into  him. 
He  was  a  convert  from  Poperj,  and 
a  revert  to  it.  Tiie  lines  quoted  close 
an  "  Ode  to  Mankind,*'  about  1739,  at 
the  close  of  that  dawn  of  his  talents 
which  Lord  Orford  eaid  was  "  the 
brightest  moment  of  a  long  life." 


Almo»t  every  man  of  that  age 
thought  it  a  becoming  piece  of  skill 
to  be  able  to  cast  liis  sentiments,  or 
the  sentiments  popular  at  the  time, 
into  something  like  verse ;  and 
Craggs  followed  the  multitude  in  its 
customary  privilege  of  doing  what 
it  thought  "  properest  and  best." — 
But  Crsggs ! — 

Heavens,  what  a  name 
To  fill  the  trump  of  everlasting  fame! 

S.N. 


©ur  ©ollcgiatc  ^a\xx$t. 


LITERATUEE  OF  ENGLAND; 

BIOGBAFHICi^L,   CHBOKOLOGICAL,  CBITICAL,   BTC. 


Table  V.— Histobio  Wbitebs  (1600—1700). 
Names  and  Bates,  Events  and  IVorks, 

80.    Thokib  Fullm,       )     ^  ^     AldwinUe,    North8n,pton.hi« ; 
ifirifi    lapi  Centered    Queens    College,  Cambridge;    took 

louo    iDoi.  J  ^^g^  ^^  ^  g  j^  ^gg^  ^  ^j  ^g28,  and  became 

Fellow  of  Sidney  College  and  prebendary  of  Salisbury  1631.  AAer  offici- 
ating in  St.  Bennet's,  Cambridge,  and  Broad  Windsor,  in  Dorset,  he 
became  minister  of  Savoy,  London  ;  joined  the  royal  army  enthusiastically. 
Again  got  to  London  as  lecturer  of  St.  Clement's,  then  of  St.  Bride's,  which 
he  left  for  Waltham,  in  Essex,  1648,  and  that  in  1658  for  Crauford,  Middle* 
sex;  regained  his  prebendary  at  the  Bestoration,  as  well  as  the  Savoy 
lectureship.  '*  Dsvid's  Heinous  Sinne,  Hearty  Repentance,  Heavy  Punish- 
ment, a  poem,"  1631 ;  "History  of  the  Holy  Warre,"  1639 ;  "The  Holy 
and  Profane  State,  Characters,  Ks^avs  and  Lives,"  1642;  "  Andronicus,  or 
the  Unfortunate  Politician,"  1045  ;  '*  A  Pinf^ah  Sight  of  Palestine,"  1650  ; 
"  The  Church  History  of  Britain  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  1648,"  1655 ; 
"History  of  the  Worthies  of  England,"  1662,  &c. 
Of    ot«  t^-o^v  vt  ^'^a^t.  )      Bom  at  Fehxstow,  Suffolk ;  eiuoated  at  Cam- 

iK«n    1^9^         \  b"f'g^  «'f  **»»'c'^  *»«  ^•»»  ""  LL.D.    His  Life  of 
iDOU—ioz/.  ^  jj^^^y  jy^  ^.gg^  ^^^  dedicated  to  Essex,  and 

excited  the  ire  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  whb  imprisoned ;  he  replied  to  the  Jesuit, 
Parsons,  on  the  succession  of  James  I.,  1603  ;  acquired  favour,  was  made  a 
historiographer  of  Chelsea  College,  and  was  knighted  1609.  For  Prince 
Henry  he  wrote  "  Lives  of  the  Three  Norman  Kings  of  England — William  L, 
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William  11^   and  ^cnry  *  I.,"  1613.     He   wrote  besides  a  "Complete 

History  of  Edward  lY.,"  isaoed  posthumouBlj,  1630,  and  a  portion  of  a 

"Chronicle  of  Elizabeth's  Beign,**  as  well  as  some  works  of  Devotion,  and 

a  treatise  on  the  '*  Bojal  Supremacy  in  Matters  of  Religion,"  1624. 

32      Lord  Edward        )      ®^™  ^"  Montgomery  Castle,  Wales ;  edu- 

HsBBERT  >  ^*®^  **  TJnirersity  College,  Oxford ;  won  the 

i<Mi     i#UA  (favour  of  Elizabeth  and  James;  the  latter  of 

iDOi— 1D40.         J  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^.^  Knight  of  the  Bath  and  Sheriff 

of  Montgomery.  Went  to  Paris  1608,  and  acquired  the  friendship  of  the 
philotopbera  there ;  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  English  contingent  under 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  visited  Boaie,  narrowly  escaped  the  Inquisition, 
appointed  ambassador  to  Paris  1616,  to  negotiate  in  favour  of  the  Protest- 
ants with  Louis  XIII.,  which  he  did  vuccessfully.  Charles  I.  made  him 
Baron  of  Cherburr,  but  Herbert  subsequently  deserted  the  king,  and  the 
cavaliers  demolished  Montgomery  Castle.  He  revisited  Paris  1647,  and 
died  in  Xioudon  20th  August,  the  following  year.  *'  The  Expedition  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,"  in  Latin,  1630;  and  a  "History  of  the  Life  and 
Beign  of  Henry  VIII.,"  1649.  His  treatise  concerning  truth  ("  De  Veri- 
tate  ")  was  the  first  endeavour  to  reduce  Deism  to  a  system,  it  was  sup- 
plemented by  two  tracts  on  "  The  Causes  of  Terror,"  and  "  On  the  Beligion 
of  the  Lattj,"  the  former  of  which,  expanded,  appeared  posthumously  in 
1663,  under  the  title,  in  Latin,  "  Concerning  the  Keligion  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  Causes  of  Errors  among  them."  Among  those  who  controverted 
the  speculative  writings  of  Herbert  of  Cherbury  may  be  mentioned  Qa«- 
sendi,  Richard  Baxter,  Locke,  Whitly,  and  Halyburton. 

33.  LocT  HimJBiMOH.    ) ,.  ^"Shter  of  Sir  Allen  Apaley  lieutenant  of 

1620—  I         -To^er ;  married  m  her  eighteenth  year  to 

)  John  Hutchinson,  who,  after  deep  study,  chiefly 
from  the  religious  side  of  the  question,  became  attached  to  Puritanism,  and 
joined  the  Parliamentary  forces  as  colonel.  By  Parliament  he  was  chosen 
(governor  of  Nottingham,  to  withstand  the  Boyal  party ;  was  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  king ;  lived  retired  during  the  Protectorate  ;  was  sadly  treated 
tinder  the  Beetoration.  He  died  of  a  fever  caught  in  prison,  in  Sandown 
Castle,  Kent.  His  wife  accompanied  him  and  sympathised  with  him  in  all 
hb  changes  of  fortune,  and  wrote  "Memoirs,"  which,  however,  were  not 
published  tUl  1806. 

34.  Wir  Pb-vwivv  )      "^  nativ^  of  Swainswick,  near  Bath ;  and 

i«nn    i^Q  ^educated    at  the    grammar  school   of  Bath, 

Xbiiu-iw>».  J  Qj.jgj    College,    Oxford,  and    Lincoln's    Inn. 

Called  to  the  bar  he  became  bencher  and  reader,  but  was  more  remarkable 
for  his  devotion  to  controversial  divinity  than  for  extent  of  practice.  He 
oasperated  Laud  and  the  clergy  against  him.  In  1632  he  produced 
'*  Histrio  Mastrix,  or  a  Scourge  for  Stage  Players,*'  and  was  prosecuted  for 
it  in  the  Star  Chamber.  He  was  fined  £3,000,  ordered  to  bo  expelled  from 
Oxford  and  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  be  degraded  from  the  bar,  set 
in  the  pillory  twice,  to  lose  his  ears,  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  to  have 
his  back  burned  by  the  common  hangman — for  it  was  held  to  have  reflected 
on  the  Queen,  who  loved  the  stage,  and  had  performed  at  a  pastoral  in 
Somerset  House.  While  in  prison  he  wrote  "News  from  Ipswich,"  against 
the  higher  clergy,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  £5,000  as  fine,  to  be  pilloried, 
to  be  branded  on  one  cheek  with  S.,  and  on  the  other  with  L.,  as  a  "  Sedi- 
tions Libeller,"  and  to  be  closely  confined  in  Carnarvon  Castle.    He  was 
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illegally  removed  thenco,  because  the  Puritans  STuipathizecl  witli  him,  to 
Mount  OrgueU,  in  the  inland.  In  1641,  during  the  Long  Parliament,  ha 
was,  upon  petition,  released,  and  his  condemnation  was  pronounced  to  hare 
been  illegal.  He  sat  as  M.P.  for  Newport,  in  Cornwall,  was  chosen 
Recorder  of  Bath,  164:7.  But  he  offended  the  Parliamentary  party,  was 
imprisoned,  and  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  oiRce.  After  being  M.P. 
for  Bath,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  tlie  Records  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
made  *'  Calendars  of  Parhamcntary  Writs,"  "  Records,"  &c.  He  issued 
about  two  hundred  productions  of  various  sorts.    He  died  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Epitome  of  Critical  Opinions. 

30.  "  Quaint  and  witty,  but  sensible,  pious,  candid,  and  useful ;  an  inrala- 
able  body  of  information." — Bickersteth,  "The  "writings  of  Fuller  are 
usually  designated  by  the  tillc  of  quaint,  and  with  sufficient  reason;  for 
sucli  was  his  natural  bias  to  conceits,  that  I  doubt  not,  upon  most  occasions, 
it  would  have  been  going  out  of  his  way  to  have  eipre.-sed  iiimself  out  of 
them.  But  Ids  wit  b  not  always  lumen  siccum^  a  dry  faculty  of  surprising ; 
on  tlie  contrary,  his  conceits  are  oftentimes  deeply  steeped  in  human  feel- 
ing and  pttfsion.  Above  all,  his  way  of  telling  a  story,  for  its  eager  liveli- 
nes?,  and  the  jierpetual  running  commentary  of  the  narrator  happily  blended 
with  the  narration,  is  perhaps  unequalled." — Charles  Lamb.  *' Next  to 
Shakspere,  I  am  not  certain  whether  Thomas  Fuller,  beyond  all  other 
writers,  doe;*  not  excite  in  me  the  senbe  and  emotion  of  thv3  marvellous,  the 
degree  in  which  any  given  faculty,  or  combination  of  faculties,  is  possessed 
ami  nianifeslcd,  so  far  surpa^jsing  what  we  would  have  thought  possible  in 
a  single  mind,  as  to  give  one's  admiration  the  flavour  and  quality  of  wonder. 
Fuller  was  incomparably  tlie  most  sensible,  the  least  prijudieed  great  man 
of  an  age  that  boasted  of  a  galaxy  of  great  men."  —  *S.  T.  Coicridfje.  "  Fuller 
overflowed  with  fun,  and  no  presLUce,  nor  any  circumstances,  could  ivstrain 
his  mirthful  propensity.  .  .  .  ilis  tlicology  was  esaentially  souad, 
his  heart  \v..s  right,  ami,  amongst  all  his  coevals,  few-  maintained  a  spirit  so 
fair,  and  a  temper  so  calm.  .  .  .  It  is  only  justice  to  add  that  his 
wit  w«3  as  inoilenriive  f»s  it  appears  to  have  been  irrepressible.  With  their 
frank  and  familiar  style,  theii*  curious  fancies,  their  amusing  incidents,  and 
their  odd  way  of  nariating  graver  matters,  Fuller's  larger  works  ure  the 
mo:*t  readable  folios  of  the  seventeenth  ct-ntury." — Dr.  James  Hamilton, 
"  He  is  a  mo^t  singular  writer,  full  of  verbal  quibbling  and  quaint nej*s  of  all 
kinds,  but  by  far  tlie  most  amusing  and  engaging  of  all  the  rhetoricians  of 
this  school,  inasmuch  as  J; is  conceits  are  rarely  mere  elaborate  feats  of 
ingenuity,' but  are  usually  informed,  either  by  a  strong  spirit  of  very  pecu- 
liar humour  and  drollery,  or  sometimes  even  by  a  warmth  and  depth  of 
feeling  of  which  to  a  stranger,  as  it  may  appe..r,  the  oddity  of  his  phrase- 
ology is  often  a  not  inefl'ective  exponent .  He  was  eerlainly  one  of  the 
greatest  and  truest  wits  that  ever  lived;  he  is  witty  not  by  any  sort  of 
effort  at  all,  but  as  it  were  in  spite  of  him>eif',  or  because  he  cannot  help  it. 
But  wit,  or  the  faciUty  of  looking  at  and  presenting  things  in  their  less 
obvious  relations,  is  accompanied  in  him,  nut  only  by  humour  and  heart, 
but  by  a  tonsidorable  endowment  of  the  irradiating  powers  of  fancy. 
Accordingly,  what  he  writes  is  always  lively  and  interesting,  and  ^onetimes 
even  eloquent  and  poetical ;  eccentricities  of  his  characteristic  manner  are 
not  favourable,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  dignity  or  solemnity  of  stylo  when 
attempted  to  be  long  sustained." — O,  L,  Craik. 
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31.  "  He  adopted  the  dramatic  style  of  making  his  charactera  deliyer 
spercliea,  in  which  t her  express  their  policy." — Dr.  Angus.  "Hayward 
dedicated  hLs  Beigu  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  \%hich,  together 
«ith  some  of  the  historian's  remarks,  displeased  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
ordered  Lord  Baoou  to  search  the  book  for  treasons.  Bacon  reported  that 
there  was  not  treason,  but  that  there  were  \nm\y  felonies ^  for  the  author  had 
itolrn  many  of  his  sentences  and  conceits  out  of  Cornelius  Tacitus.*' 
— JJibone. 

32.  "  Ilia  rei^  of  Ilenry  VIII.  is  allowed  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  historic 
bi: graph}'."— if oroce  Walpole.  "A  book  of  good  authority,  relatively  at 
lea?t  to  any  that  preceded,  and  written  in  a  manly  and  judicious  spirit." — 
Hailam.  **  Lord  Uerbert's  "  Henry  VIII."  well  deserves  reading  j  he  wai 
a  frt^  thinker  and  a  ir^a  writer,  his  informati  >n  was  good,  and  the  era  par- 
ticu;arly  interesting."— i^icAard  Farmer,  D.I).  "Above  all,  Eiiward  Lord 
Herbert,  or  Cherbury,  may  be  truly  said  to  have  written  the  Life  and  Keign 
of£ing  Henry  VIII. ;  Itaving  acquitted  himself  with  the  like  reputation  at 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  gained  by  that  of  *  Henry  VII.'  Eor  in  the 
politic  and  martial  part  thi:<  honourable  author  has  been  admirably  par- 
tioilar  and  exact  from  the  be»t  records  that  were  extant ;  though,  as  to  the 
ecckciafitical,  he  seems  to  have  looked  upon  it  aa  a  thing  out  of  his  province, 
and  an  urtdertakini;  more  proper  for  men  of  another  profession." — Bishop 
Sieolson.  "  Lord  Herbert  wrote  a  '  History  of  I  he  Life  and  Heign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,*  which  wa»|not  printed  till  1649,  the  year  alter  his  death.  It 
13  termed  by  Lord  Orford  u  ma«t<.rpiece  of  historic  biography.  .  .  . 
He  has  been  accused,  however,  of  partiality  to  the  tyrannical  monarch 
whoie  actions  ho  relates,  and  of  having  produced  rather  a  panegyric  or  an 
apology,  than  a  fair  and  judicious  reprcseutution.  As  to  style,  the  work  ia 
coDtidered  one  of  the  bet^t  old  specimens  of  historical  composition  in  the 
language,  being  manly  and  vigorous,  and  unsullied  by  the  quaintness  and 
pedantry  of  the  age.  Lord  Herbert  i^  remaikable  abo  as  the  earhe&t  of  our 
autobiographerv.  The  memoirs  which  he  left  of  his  own  life  were  Erst 
printed  in  1764,  and  hav^  ever  since  been  popidar." — Chambers. 

33.  *'  ^In.  Hutchinson's  '  Memoir;*  of  the  Colonel '  delighted  every 
curious  reader." — Lisraeli.  "We  have  not  often  met  with  anything  more 
iatcre^tiug  and  cur.oub  than  this  volume." — Lord  Jeffrey.  **  1  have  seldom 
been  «o  deeply  interested  by  any  book  as  tliis." — i^outheif.  '*  Gi*eat  is  the 
praise  due  to  the  fluent  and  naive  btylc  of  the  author  of  the  *  Axemoirs  of 
Cconel  Hutchinbon.*  The  author  wus  the  wife  and  widow  of  the  colonel 
~a  woman  of  equal  s))irit,  tulent,  uud  virtue." — Ditdin. 

3i.  "  IVynne  has  written  a  library,  amounting,  I  think,  to  neaily  two 
Limdred  books.  Our  unlucky  author,  who^o  life  was  involved  in  author- 
ship, and  his  happiness,  no  d>ubt,  in  the  habitual  exubv  runce  of  his  pen, 
•eema  to  have  considered  the  being  debarred  from  pen,  ink,  aiid  books, 
during  his  impiisonment,  as  an  act  more  barbarous  than  t lie  loss  of  hia 
eirt." — Disraeli.  "  Wtll  read  in  English  law,  and  full  of  zeal  for  gospel 
ductrine  and  morality.  He,  struck  by  certain  flttgrant  scandals  of  the  time, 
etpwially  by  that  of  playacting  and  masking,  saw  good  to  tct  forth  hia 
'  Histriomastix,  or  Player's  Scourge,*  a  book  still  extant,  but  never  more 
to  be  rtini  by  mortal.  For  which  Mr.  William  Prynne  himself,  before  long, 
paid  ratiier  dear." — Carfyle. 
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COLLEGE   HISTOEICAL  SOCIETY:   DUBLIN 

UNIVERSITY. 


On  the  eyening  of  Dec.  2nd,  in 
the  Dining  Hall  of  the  Uniyersity  of 
Dublin,  the  opening  Meeting  of 
this  Society,  for  Session  1868-9,  took 
place.  The  Hall  was  densely  as 
well  as  fashionably  crowded.  The 
Bight  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Napier  occa- 
piMl  the  chair. 

Mr.  Henry  O'Hea,  A.B.,  Auditor, 
rose,  and  proceeded  to  deliyer  the 
opening  address.  We  publish  some 
of  his  concluding  remarks : — In  ad- 
dition to  the  practice  of  oratory  in 
the  new  channel,  in  which  pro- 
ficiency is  not  the  less  difficult  to 
acquire,  because  it  is  more  widely 
useful  in  its  after  application,  dis- 
cussions haye  a  powerful  influence, 
as  I  belieye,  for  good,  because  they 
create  a  school  of  thought  in  which 
social  questions  may  be  considered 
without  the  prejudice  of  self-intereet 
or  the  rancour  of  party  politics  j* 
they  afford  a  common  platform  where 
earnest  men,  anxious  only  to  see  on 
which  side  the  balance  of  truth  lies, 
and  careless  of  the  consequences  of 
following  it,  may  meet,  and  weigh 
with  almost  scientiGc  accuracy  and 
calmness,  the  arguments  and  the 
&ot8,  the  consequences  and  the  rela- 
tions which  giye  to  one  yiew  or  to 
the  other  the  greater  appearance  of 
utility  and  justice.  Surely,  there 
neyer  was  mOre  need  of  a  free  school 
of  thought  in  such  matters  than  at 
present.  Each  one  of  us  every  day 
18  pressed  to  form  an  opinion  upon 
some  social  or  political  question,  and 
if  we  haye  not  thought  it  out  inde- 
pendently for  ourselvefi,  we  can  but 
adopt  the  views  of  the  set  or  party 


with  which  we  happen  to  be  placed, 
and  repeat  their  watchword  as  if  it 
were  a  conyiction  of  our  own.   It  is 
here  that  this  society  chiefly  exerts 
an   influence,   still    analogous,    yet 
supplemental,  to  that  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  extending  beyond  its  body. 
As  the  University  generates  an  at- 
mosphere of  intellectual  thought,  so 
does  this  society  create  one  of  politi- 
cal opinion.    In  its  debates  many  a 
young  member  has  heard,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  the  expression  of 
sentiments  directly  opposite  to  his 
own,  and  when  the  first  feeling  of 
astonishment  wore  away  he  began 
to  understand  that  it  is  possible  for 
honest  minds  to  differ  on  the  same 
subject — and  at  that  moment  his  poli- 
tical education  was  begun.  For  btforo 
the  effort  to  understand  there  was  tol- 
erance required  to  Usten,  and  then 
came  the  inyestigation  of  the  grounds 
of  hisown  opinion,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  whatever  arguments  were  pat 
forward  on  the  other  side ;  and  this 
inyolves  an  exercise  of  patience,  and 
of  judgment)  and  of  reasoning,  which 
cannot  be  without  result — aboye  all, 
when  the  motive  which  inspires  it  is 
a  pure  motive,  and  when  it  is  purely 
done.    Is  it  not  our  bane  in  this 
country  that  we  are  so  odten  banded 
into  hostile  camps,  and  seldom  meet 
on  neutral  ground ;  that  our  opinions 
are  formed  for  us,  and  are  associated 
with  old  rancours,  and  old  griev- 
ances,  and  old  crimes ;  that  we  are 
made  to  flght  under  banners  which 
were  hostilejonce,  but  which  need  not 
be  so  longer,  and  to  shout  angry 
war-cries    which  in  our  hearts  we 
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loathe — tbat  the  spectre  of  a  guilty 
past  should  haunt  us  thus  at  every 
step^  and  check  our  efforts  towards 
heuty  union,  thronsing  the  brain 
with  the  memory  o?  wrongs  long 
since  ahandcned — tearing  the  heart 
by  the  agony  of  a  dire  mistrust — 
palsying  the  energies  by  the  thought 
of  old   injustice,  and  clenching  in 
anger,   or  paralyzing    in  fear,  the 
hands  which  should  be  joined  in 
work   and   clasped   in  friendship? 
And  is  it  not  good  for  this  country 
that  there  should  be  here,  in  her 
UniTersity,  a  school,  though  it  be 
only  for  the  purpose  of  debate,  in 
vhich  erery  point  in  Irish  policy 
may  be  canTasscd,  and  yet  no  angry 
word  is  spoken — no  sentimentof  big- 
otry is  uttered — no  party  cry  is  raised 
— ^no  tie  of  friendship  broken  ?  And 
the  men  who  discuss  these  things  are 
young  men,  and  they  differ  widely 
in  politics  and  religion,  and  each  is 
ardent  for  his  own  view,  and  uncom- 
promising in  support  of  it— but  they 
have  resolved  to  try,  at  least,  to 
understand  each  other — to  listen  to 
argument,  to  weigh  it,  and  to  answer 
it— and  they  find  that,  in  the  pro- 
cess, the  anger,  if  there  was  any,  has 
died  away,  and  the  bigotry,  if  such 
there  was,  has  gone,  and  for  ever, 
and   the    opinion,  if    not    frankly 
altered,  is    raised    into  'intelligent 
conviction,  and    the  friendship  is, 
perhaps,  closer  than  before.     It  is 
to  this  I  point — and  I  can  but  do  so 
hsttijy— as  a  healthy  infl  uenoe  ex- 
erted on  the  national  life  of  Ireland, 
in  the  toleration  of  sentiment,  the 
broadening  of  the  political  intellect, 
and  the  culture  of  mind  to  which 
it  leads,  and  which,  unit-ed  here  in  a 
aomid  public  opinion,  cannot  fail  to 
ipread  its  influence  outside.    If  the 
Epirit  which  pervades  all  our  debates 
were  spread  widely  abroad,  how  many 
a  man  would  find  that  the  narrow 
views— which  antiquated  error,  or 
long  accustomed  habit,  or  strong 
party  feeling  had  made  him  regard  as 


the  utterances  of  a  god — were  really 
b  ut  the  promptings  of  his  own  igno- 
rance, and  that  the  thing  which  he 
consulted  was,  indeed,  no  god,  but 
only  an  idol  which  could  not  think 
or  speak,  and  which  gave  back,  in- 
stead of  answer,  the  stupid  echo  of 
his    own    prejudices  and  passion! 
But  let    us,    at  least,    who    have 
breathed  a  clearer  atmosphere,  carry 
with  us,  from  this  hall,  and  from  this 
society,  a  liabft  of  calmer  judgment, 
and  of  more  tolerant  consideration, 
of   larger  view,   and  more   liberal 
compromise,  remembering  that,  as 
we  all  seek  after  the  same  noble 
end,  in   the  greatest  happiness  of 
our  country,  we  ought  not,  if  we  be 
sincere,   to  differ  angrily  upon  the 
special  means  by  which  that  good  is 
to  be  worked  out.     Above  all,  let 
us  remember,  from  our  experiences 
in  this   society,  that  men  may  be 
emulous,  jet  not  hostile ;  rivals,  yet 
not  enemies ;  and  that  differences  of 
opinion,  of  politics,  and  of  creed,  are 
not  natural  barriers  ordained  to  keep 
men  apart,  but-  are  rather  placed 
between  us  to  evoke  that  small  effort 
of  sympathy  which  is  all  it  takes  to 
overleap  them.     The    founders  of 
this  College  Historical  Society  dis- 
dained the  partial  and  exclusive  idea 
that  it  was   established  for  .them- 
selves alone.   They  laboured  to  raise 
it  into  a  system  of  national  utility. 
From  them,  along  with  an  illustrious 
name,  a  high  title,  and  untarnished 
honours,  we  have  inherited  the  re- 
sponsibilities   of  an   almost  sacred 
trust.    We  shall  have  no  right  to 
claim  kinship  with  the  great  men  of 
the  past  if  we  be  slow  in  obeying 
their  behests  and  carrying  out  their 
purposes.      Let   us   then    unite  to 
make  this  school  of  Irish  eloquence 
a  school  of  national  thought ;  not  by 
adopting  extreme  views,  or  spreading 
novel  theories ;  not  by  disputes  or 
insubordination;  not  by  violence; 
not  by  tumult;  but  by  cultivating 
ourselves,  and  oommunioating  to  aU 
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with  in  our  sphere  of  influence  that 
moderation  which  beam  the  stamp 
of  power,  that  integrity  which  is 
too  noble  to  suspect  eril  in  another, 
that  serenity  whicli  is  calm  though 
others  become  troubled,  that  patriot- 
ism  which  is  erer  constant  and  ever 
hopeful— which  watches  paticntlj, 
yet  confidently,  through  the  dark- 
ness and  the  gloom — well  knowing 
that,  after  the  long  night,  there  will 
come  an  incTitable  day.  (He  resumed 
his  seat  amid  loud  cheers.) 

The  Honourable  Judge  Harrison 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  au- 
ditor, and  the  'Rev,  H.  H.  Dicken- 
son, D.D.,  who  had  himself  bren 
eighth  auditor  of  the  (revived)  His- 
torical Society,  seconded  the  motion. 
Sir  Dominic  Corrigan,  Bart.,  moved 
that  the  address  be  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  society,  and  this  was 
seconded  by  tho  Hon.  D.  B.  Flun- 
kett.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
the  following  interesting  details  of 
previous  members  of  the  society 
were  given  : — ^There  sits  upon  this 
platform  this  night  one  whom  I  had 
the  honour  to  meet  as  a  fellow 
member  of  the  Historical  Society, 
and  that  is  William  H.  Leckie,  who 
has  written  a  book  which  the  Edin- 
hurgh  Review  has  spoken  of  as  "the 
greatest  philosophical  work  since 
the  days  of  Edmund  Burke" 
(cheers).  That  is  something  to  be 
proud  of  (cheers).  I  go  a  few  years 
further  back,  and  whom  have  we  ? 
The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  (cheers) 
-—A  man  who  has  reversed  the  order 
of  English  ascendency,  and  planted 
an  Irishman  in  one  of  the  greatest 
bishoprics  in  England  (cheers).  He 
has  done  that  by  his  genius  and  elo- 
quence, and  educated  where  P  In  the 
Iri^  University — in  the  Irish  Ool- 
lege  Historical  Society  (great  cheer- 
ing). Is  not  that  something  to  be 
proud  of?  (Cheers.)  Going  one 
0tep  farther  back,  whom  have  we  P 
Of  you,  Mr.  President,  I  dare  not 
apeak  m  I  oould  wish.     We  hare 


one  who  I  regret  is  not  hex«  to-night 
— Chief  Justice  Whiteside  (cheers) — 
oneof  thegreatestof  our  Irish  orators. 
I  will  tell  you  why.  I  am  old  enough 
to  recollect  that  after  that  glorious 
burst  of  eloquence  in  the  Yelverton 
trial,  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons rose  uncovered  to  receive  liim 
when  he  returned  to  their  walla. 
Never  before  in  these  countries  waa 
such  an  honour  accorded  to  a  poblio 
man.  Is  not  that  a  man  to  be 
proud  of?  Then  we  have  our  pre- 
sent Solicitor- Gtsneral,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Go  further  back,  and  you 
get  into  troubled  times.  There  has 
been  an  allusion  made  to-night  to 
history.  I  am  for  all  history.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  any  page  of  hi;$tory 
(applause).  There  was  a  time  in  tho 
society  when  some  men  went  forth 
— the  Tones  and  the  Emmetta — 
misguided  in  their  aims,  wrong  in 
their  plans,  injurious  in  their  effects 
upon  the  country  that  they  loved  ; 
yet  we  must  give  them  their  honeet 
due,  for  though  they  were  wrong  and 
did  wrong,  and  inflicted  injury,  yet 
their  purpose  wai  high  and  their 
hearts  were  true,  and  their  story  waa 
heroic  and  immortal  (cheers).  They 
failed  in  their  efforts,  and  I  am  glad 
they  did  fail ;  but  it  was  not  for  the 
want  of  courage  on  their  part,  for 
they  were  the  <*  forlorn  liope"  of 
Irish  patHots  (cheers).  Though 
you  disagree  with  these  men,  was 
there  not  something  in  them  to  be 
proud  of?  (cheers).  Go  further 
back,  and  a  name  arises — that  of 
Henry  Grattan^nerer  mentioned  io 
an  Irish  audience  without  eUoiting 
a  cheer  (cheers).  Other  names,  too» 
some  of  whom  it  is  not  for  me  to 
mention  (cheers),  but,  that  I  may 
not  spin  out  the  story  too  long,  I 
point  to  the  founder  and  the  head 
of  our  society — the  greatest  name 
for  English  statesmanship  and  for 
Irish  oratory — the  immortal  name 
of  Edmund  Burke  (great  cheering). 
jDius,  feUow-membersy  I  tr»oe  bM 
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f  from  Mr.  Leckie  to  tho 
whom  that  great  roTiewer 

bim — £dmund  Barke — 
ii  not  your  society  one  of 
u  mar  well  bo  proud? 
The  Auditor  in  the  most 
it  passage  in  his  glorious 
ibolized  the  UniTereity  as 
)-  temple  and  cathedral 
Me  cupola  were  joined  all 
18  injErrcdients  of  the  learn- 
i  Unirersity.  Tliero  were 
dly  intimacies  formed — 
;  the  honours  won — tliere 
different  classics,  and  par- 
religious  creeds  taken  to- 
bere  were,  too,  the  graves 
•  votive  tablets— there  were 
hings  to  raise  your  cnthu- 
d  to  make  you  proud  of 
rerfity  (clieers).  But  re- 
his,  that  even  above  that 
and  that  advantage,  and 
e  the  glory  and  tho  patri- 
i  the  ambition  to  be  a  true 
«t  patriot,  and  a  true  and 
riflhman,  there  arises  the 
id     godlicr    ambition    to 

this  cathedral,  which  is 
wiico  or  entrance  into  that 
idrous  temple  that  lies 
le  grand  Pantheon  of  the 
of  all  times.     There,  too, 

liewn  out  by  the  Titan 
of  the  pa«»t — there,  too, 
I  that  have  been  spread 
id  with  the  starry  thoughts 
I  minds  ;  the  whole  of  its 
I  filled  with  the  agglome- 


rated thought  of  all  time.  But  there 
are  no  graves.  No ;  for  the  iutellect 
is  immortal — it  never  dies  (loud 
cheers).  Then,  oh!  my  fellow- 
members  of  the  Colle;7e  Historical 
Society,  and  oh !  young  men,  who 
stand  around  me  here  to-night  in  the 
fulness  of  your  physical  strength  and 
the  glory  of  your  intellectual  ener- 
gies and  enthusiasm,  make  the  most 
of  it  while  you  have  it.  You  know 
not  what  grand  end  glorious  work 
lies  before  you  if  you  will  but  do  it. 
There  never  was  a  time  in  the  his* 
tory  of  this  country  when  those  ef- 
forts on  your  part  were  more  re- 
quired. Young  men  must  do  some 
of  the  work  now-a-days.  Old  Car- 
lylc  says,  with  touching  pathos: — 
"  Old  men  are  as  they  are,  and  can- 
not alter."  It  is  in  you,  young  men, 
the  hope  of  England  and  Ireland 
lies.  Will  you  disappoint  that  hope, 
or  will  you  rather  be  worthy  of  your 
ancestry —  of  your  past — of  your 
present  possibilities — of  your  future 
prospects  ?  (Cheers.)  Bo  not  cast 
dow  n ;  be  not  discouraged  ;  go  forth 
with  determination  to  win — to  climb 
the  lofty  mountain  which  now  may 
seem  snow-capped  and  impassable, 
but  which  will  not  be  so  as  you  ap- 
proach it.  Go  forth,  therefore, 
boldly  to  the  fight — never  lose  your 
hope;  and  let  it  be,  as  has  been 
described,  the  hope  of  every  young 
man — 

• 

"  That  hmre  wave-wrestler,  Hope,  for  cvfr 
hauling  on.*' 


^ittrarg  Itxrfjes. 


EJJTB  has  ready  Part  III. 
UKsk  of  Regard  by  Whet- 

k  of  Studies,"  by  W.  H. 
collection  of  papers  from 
I,  &c.,  is  in  the  press. 


To  the  third  edition  of  Professor 
A.  Bain's  "  Tiie  Senses  and  the  In- 
tellect," (Jcorge  Grote,  the  historian 
of  Greece  and  the  expositor  of  Plato, 
has  supplied  an  appendix  on  "  Tho 
Psychology  of  Arwtotle." 
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H.  W.  Longfellow  has  in  the  press 
"New  England  Tragedies,"  the 
issue  of  which  he  is  now  superin- 
tending. 

A  Holbein  Society,  for  the  publi- 
cation of  photo-lithographic  reprints 
of  old  illustrated  works,  has  been 
projected. 

**  Shakspere  and  the  Emblem 
Writers,"  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Green, 
M.A.,  is  in  the  press. 

A  new  poem,  by  Robert  Brown- 
ing, is  to  be  issued  in  four  monthly 
▼ols.,  and  it  will  then,  we  presume, 
appear  as  Vol.  VII.  of  his  collected 
works. 

A  new  poem,  by  Tennyson,  is 
spoken  of  as  likely  to  appear  about 
Christmas. 

J.  McKie,  who  issued  a  fac-simile 
of  tho  Kilmarnock  edition  of  Bums* 
"Poems,"  proposed  to  complete  the 
undertaking  by  issuing  the  poems  in  j 
the  Edinburgh  edition,  and  those 
which  have  been  published  post- 
humously. 

J.  G.  Hatton  is  preparing  Mary 
Lamb's  (Ella's  sister)  "Poems  and 
Letters." 

Victor. Hugo's  "By  Order  of  the 
King"  is  to  appear  in  English  in 
Once  a  Week. 

The  writings  of  the  La  Fontaine 
of  Russia,  I.  A.  Kruilof,  1768—1844, 
are  to  appear  in  a  translation  with 
notes,  memoir,  and  woodcuts,,  under 
the  editorship  of  W.  R.  S.  Ralston, 
one  of  the  writers  in  the  monthly 
FortniglUly  Eeview, 

While  reprints  of  Chaucer  are  to 
be  provided  for  by  the  society  bear- 
ing the  charmed  name  of  our  early 
poet, "  Chaucer  Modernized,"  which 
had  been  attempted  by  Dryden,  and, 
again, Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hunt,  &c., 
is  to  be  re-attempted  by  Mr.  F. 
Clarke,  of  Taunton. 

It  is  said  that  a  volume  of  the 
"Memoirs  of  M.  Berreyer,"  the 
celebrated  French  advocate  and  ora- 
tor, is  ready  for  publication,  edited 
by  M.  Paul  AndniL 


R.  W.  Jameson,  critic,  journalist, 
&c.,  author  of  "  Nimrod,"  a  poem, 
"Timoleon,"  a  tragedy,  &c.,  died 
10th  December,  aged  sixty-nine. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  ia  engageii  in 
writing  a  "Biography  of  Lord 
Palmerston." 

Charles  Bray  has  issued  a  tract 
on  "  The  Science  of  Man." 

Pierre  F.  A.  Carmouche,  bom  at 
Lyons,  1797,  successively  painter, 
goldsmith,  clerk,  actor,  dramatist, 
and  possessor  of  the  best  library  of 
the  drama  in  France,  died  12th  of 
December. 

S.  Manning  is  the  editor  of  the 
issue  of  "  Cowper's  Table-talk,"  and 
other  poems,  recently  published  by 
the  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Krummacher,  author 
of  "  Elijah  the  Tishbite,"  "  David, 
King  of  Israel,"  &c.,  died  10th  of 
December. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Tower"  is  to  have 
its  history  written  by  W.  H.  Dixon. 

Wm.  Carleton,  born  1798,  author 
of  "  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish 
Peasantry,"  &o.,  died  23rd  Decem- 
ber. 

The  object  with  wliich  the  Cobden 
Club  was  founded,  in  1866,  was  the 
encouragement  of  the  growth  and 
diffusion  of  those  commercial  and 
pohtical  principles  with  which  Mr. 
Cobden's  name  is  inseparably  con- 
nected. A  gold  medal  is  to  be  given 
by  the  club  annually  for  the  best 
essay  on  a  specified  subject;  and  this 
year  the  essay  will  be  "  On  the  best 
way  of  developing  improved  politi- 
cal and  commercial  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  America."    The  medal  bears  an 
admirable  profile,  in  fine,  bold  relief, 
of  Richard  Cobden,  with  the  years 
of  his  birth  and  death,  1804  and 
1865 ;    and  on  the  reverse  is  the 
name  of  the  club,  with  the  date  of 
its  foundation,  in  a  wreath  of  corn, 
enoiroted    by    the    words,    "Free 
Trade,  Peaoe,  Good-will  among  Ifa- 
tiona." 


Pob^rn  P^tapl^Bsirians. 


EEV.  JOHN  GIBSON  MACVIOAR,  A.M.,  D.D., 

Author  of**  An  Inquiry  into  Human  Nature  ;** 
**A  Sketch  (fa  Philosophy  "  **  The  Economy  of  Nature,**  ifc. 

PffiLOSOPHT  diffen  from  science  in  being  reasoned,  A  system 
of  truth,  an  exact  counterpart,  in  thought  of  nature,  and  reality  as 
tfaey  exist,  might  constitute  science — were  man's  observation  only 
a  mirror  of  »ct8  as '  they  are  in  themselves,  and  did  phenomena 
reveal  in  the  very  act  of  presentation,  at  once  their  appearance, 
causes,  sequences,  and  consequences.  Though  it  has  been  said  that 
"all  we  know  of  objects  is  the  sennation  which  they  give  us,  and  the 
order'  of  the  occurrence  of  these  sensations ;"  yet  it  cannot  be 
affirmed  that  this  is  all  we  think  of  in  connection  with  them. 
Science  aims  at  the  interpretation  of  the  appearances  which  sense 
presents ;  and  philosophy  endeavours  to  represent  as  a  single  whole 
m  thought  such  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe 
as  shall  bring  insight  mto  the  soul.  Even  if  the  universe  is  only  a 
huge  kaleidoscope  of  fair-seeming  forms,  changed  and  interchanged 
by  unknowable  forces,  there  must  be  more  in  the  system  of  nature 
than  the  appearances  can  give  out.  Amid  the  complications  of 
things  there  must  be  implications  of  thought :  were  they  only  those 
of  the  thoughts  with  which  voe  strive  to  comprehend  the  realities  of 
things,  and  had  we  'nought  else  to  explain  in  physics,  we  should 
still  have  this  to  interpret  of  physics—the  reasoned  system  by 
which  sense  is  translatea  into  science, — that  is,  metaphysics ;  and 
to  this  we  might  also  add  the  reason  of  the  being  by  whom  any 
explanatory  system  is  constructed.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  then,  that  the 
farther  we  proceed  in  investigation  the  more  need  have  we  of  some 
science,  not  only  of  investigation,  but  of  the  investigator  P  for  self- 
hood continually  sepsjrates  itself  from  the  things  of  sense. 

Science  continually  transcends  sense.  Season  and  understanding 
cannot  restrain  themselves  within  the  experienced  and  the  palpable ; 
they  thirst  to  know  and  ^ream  to  comprehend.  A  knowledge  of 
what  is  has  never  yet  satisfied  the  human  spirit.  Why  is  it  so  f 
has  ever  been  man's  question  of  questions.  Much  indeed  lies 
within  the  limits  of  creation  and  the  circle  of  the  visible ;  but  is 
there  toot  also  beyond  these  the  invisible,  eternsl,  creative  prime 
Mover  of  the  universe,  and  He  by  whose  will  nature  subsists  P  In 
the  wonderful  issues  and  tisEfues  of  reality,  in  the  varying  tenden- 
cies and  workings  of  the  living  powers  in  and  around  man,  is  there 
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nought  else  than  cbaiice  and  chance — transition  from  imintellifi^- 
bility  to  intelligence — begetting  and  forgetting  P  If  bo,  how  comes 
it  that  each  new  discovery  only  opens  up  a  new  and  deeper  inquiry, 
and  leads  us  only  to  the  entrance  of  a  fresh  labyrinth  of  research  P 
and  whence  arises  the  joy  excited  in  the  soul,  as  the  multiplex 
pathways  of  inyestigation  are  explored,  to  find  that  the  mystery  of 
wings  increases  rather  than  lessens  P  Is  it  not  that  there  are  in 
the  soul  longings  after  the  infinite,  and  aspirations  towards  the 
true,  which  sense  cannot  satisfy,  and  science  alone  can  gratify,  but 
dare  not  ofier  to  appease  P  Philosophy  seeks  that  truth  which  can 
bring  into  harmonious  co*actiTity,  soul,  sense,  and  science — reason, 
revelation,  and  religion ;  and  such  an  effort  of  speculative  thought 
and  reasonable  reflectiveness  we  are  now  about  to  introduce  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers :  but  let  us  first  say  a  few  words  regarding 
the  personal  life  of  its  author. 

John  Gibson  MacYicar,  the  second  son  of  Patrick  MaoYicar, 
D.D.,  minister  of  St.  Paul's  Parish,  Dundee,  a  living  in  the  gift  of 
the  Town  Council  of  that  Tay- washed  Forfarshire  seaport,  was  bom 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  father's  incumbency,  March,  1801 ;  so 
that,  according  to  an  idea  which  pleases  the  imagination  and 
is  very  old,  which  attributes  great  possibilities  of  celebrity  to  those 
whose  birth  dates  fronx  an  eminent  epoch,  he  has  a  good  chance  of 
becoming  widely  famous,  and  may  not  only  literally  but  really  be 
regarded  as  **  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
Dundeci  though  principally  known  as  a  chief  seat  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture, for  its  shipbuilding,  machinery,  and  carpets,  is  not  without 
its  warlike,  historic,  and  literary  memories.  Sir  William  Wallace, 
the  national  hero  of  Scotland,  was  educated  there,  and  there  com- 
menced his  redoubtable  career  as  a  patriot ;  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who 
led  the  rebellion  of  1715,  was  a  native  of  Dundee;  and  Admiral 
Duncan,  victor  of  Camperdown,  was  bom  in  what  is  now  the  Blue 
Bell  Inn.  Hector  Boece,  the  Scottish  historian,  who  "  knew  not 
to  lie,"  is  a  Dundee  celebrity,  and  it  has  been  affirmed  that  Greek 
was  first  taught  as  a  sehool-study  in  this  old  Angus  burgh. 

The  son  of  the  minister  of  St.  Paul's  was  educated  at  home 
during  his  early  days,  but  after  havine  been  for  some  time  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  William  Craik  (father  of  the  late  G.  L.  Oraik,  of 
Belfast,  and  Henry  Craik,  of  Bristol),  schoolmaster  of  Kennoway, 
in  Fifeshire,  a  man  of  great  tact  and  teaching  power ;  he  was  carried 
farther  on  in  his  curriculum  at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native 
town,  then  a  separate  institution.  Here  he  advanced  with  com- 
mendable industry  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  required  to  fit 
him  for  attending  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  he  entered 
as  a  student  in  the  winter  of  1814.  Few  oi  the  professors  of  Soot* 
land's  oldest  university  at  that  period  have  become  known  to 
fame.  From  this  remark  we  must  except  Dr.  John  Hunter,  Pro- 
fessor of  Humanity,  whose  editions  of  Horaee,  Yirgil,  and  Juvenal 
brought  him  a  reputation  as  a  Latin  scholari  second  only  to  that  of 
Heyne ;  Dr.  Haldane,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
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J«ekMD,  Pn>f6Mor  of  Natuiml  Philosophy.  In  the 
datt  the  young  student  gjwned  a  prize,  and  in  the  Natural 
J^iloebphy  alaas  ha  won  a  medal,  and  many  complimente  from  hie 
pofessor,  whose  admirable  method  of  treating  mechanical  questions 
oy  algebraic  methods  had  awakened  in  his  pupil  a  sense  of  the 
power  of  8ymb<^  in  the  working  out  of  severe  processes  of  thought, 
and  whose  enthusiastic  devotion  to  scientific  pursuits  kindled  and 
inspired  all  who  came  in  contaot  with  him. 

Havinic  finished  an  Arts  course  of  four  yean  at  St.  Andrew's, 
during  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Very  Her.  Robert 
Haldane,  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  College,  "  he  greatly  distin* 
guished  himself  by  his  eminent  talents,  the  marked  propriety  of  his 
eonduct,  and  the  most  ardent  and  successful  application,"  J.  G. 
HacVicar  determined  on  completing  that  portion  of  the  curriculum 
of  stady  incumbent  on  an  aspirant  to  a  benefice  in  Scotland  which 
related  to  theology,  in  the  metropolitan,  «'.  e.,  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
teraity.  As  matters  of  professional  study  he  attended  the  classes 
of  Andrew  Brown  on  Bhetoric,  William  Kitchie  in  Divinity,  Alex* 
a&der  Bmnton  in  Hebrew,  and  Hugh  Meiklejohn  on  Church 
History, — ^names  these  which  have  become  the  merest  shadows  of 
hmnan  memories  as  teachers,  and  have  gone  into  the  dim  inane  as 
good  influences,— for  they  wanted  the  power  of  touching  the  soul  to 
enthusiasm  and  of  fructifying  the  germs  of  originality  in  young 
souls.  "The  hungry  young,"  as  Carlyle  affirms,  "looked  up  to 
their  spiritual  nurses,  and  for  food  were  bidden  eat  the  east  wind." 
ToUiis  theological  *' dead  letter"  it  does  not  seem  that  our  Dundee 
student  gave  much  of  his  mind,  or  did  anything  else  in  these  classes 
than  what  was  absolutely  required  to  secure  the  several  passports 
whidi  were  demandable  oy  the  presbytery  previously  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  licence  to  preach,  ^ut  it  was  all  otherwise  in  other 
classes  which  he  here  attended  voluntarily.  In  the  chemistry  class 
of  Thomas  Charles  Hope,  in  the  anatomical  class  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Munro,  tertitu,  and  in  the  extra  academical  class  on  physiology, 
taught  by  the  noted  Dr.  Knox,  to  whom  we,  in  a  great  measure, 
owe  the  Anatomy  Act,  he  was  an  enth^siastio  student ;  but  in  the 
ekss  of  natmrai  lustory,  taught  by  Dr.  Eobert  Jameson,  he  found 
Imnielf  beside  a  living  fountain  where  capabilities  were  edooed  and 
idaas  were  ^iven,  and  some  attention  was  paid  to  the  aim  of  natore. 
To  this  distmguished  naturalist  Scotland  is  indebted  for  its  famous 
"school"  of  natural  history;  for  his  rare  energy,  acuteness,  and 
kmng  devotion  to  the  interpretation  of  phenomena  inspired  his 
students  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  Of  him  we  possess  im  M8.  this 
tsstimotty  by  one  of  his  spirit-stirred  students : — 


*'P(QfeMor  Jsaieson  was  a  tros  lover  of  the  subject  which  he  taught,  and 
aba  of  the  Scottish  mtniatar.  He  used  to  say  that  he  thought  theie  was 
as  proCaHion  to  which  this  pursuit  was  more  congenial  ttym  that  of  a 
ol«g|QMi,  and  that  there  were  none  who  might  do  more  to  advance  that 
soMcs  than  the  clergy;  and  at  he  knew  that  8todent«  in  teleology  are  oftel 
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■earoe  of  money,  these  opmiont  he  generoiuly  followed  op  bj  plmeiog  at 
the  dupoeal  of  the  professor  of  theology  m  myij  tickets  to  hie  cilass  as  the 
area  of  his  dass-room  would  allow  when  his  pajiog  stadrata  had  been 
aooommodated." 

The  frait  of  his  studies  in  natural  histoiy  under  Professor 
Jameson  appeared  first  in  "  The  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Edinbursh,"  vol.  x.,  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Germination 
of  Ferns,"  in  which  he  showed  that  their  first  fronds  are  conferroid, 
thus  anticipating^a  discovery  which  brought  honour  to  the  name  of 
C.  G.  Nees  yon  iSsenbeok,  a  famous  Crerman  botanist;  and  in  an 
article  published  in  the  first  Yolume  of  the  Edinburgh  JPkilo- 
sophical  Journal,  commenced  in  I8l9  by  Professor  Jameson  and 
the  late  Sir  David  Brewster,  describing  "a  double-stroke  com- 
pletely exhausting  air-pump," — somewhat  like  that  which  has  been 
lately  exhibited  in  Paris  as  Bianchi's  air-pump.  But  more  practical 
results  may  justly  be  mentioned  here.  Dr.  Birbeck's  assembly  of 
mechanics  for  instruction  in  science  had  attracted  attention,  and 
had  set  the  minds  of  reflective  men  in  motion  to  encouri^e  the 
development  of  thought  among  the  masses.  John  Gibson 
MacVicar  had  already  endeared  himself  to  the  mechanics  of  his 
native  town,  as  we  learn  from  a  MS.  reminiscence  of  those  days, 
furnished  to  us  by  one  who  knows  the  facts,  which  afiSrms, — 

''He  had  been  a  miracle  to  the  Dundee  xnechanios  ever  since  he  was 
a  boy  of  twelve.  As  soon  as  school  hours  were  over  he  was  always  in 
some  workshop  or  other,  constructing  some  kind  of  philosophical  instrument 
or  other.  17ow  in  these  the  like-minded  artisans  were  always  more  ready 
to  assist  him  than  their  employers  approved.  And  after  a  time  the 
machine-makers'  shops  on  all  hands  were  giving  secret  birth  to  a  wonderful 
number  of  camera  obscuras,  electrical  machines,  microscopes,  and  reflecting 
telescopes,  which  the  apt  mechanics  made  for  themselves  after  the  pattern 
which  their  philosophic  hero  had  made,  wh6  was  familiarly  and  lovingly 
known  by  them  all  as  Johmmie  MaeVicar** 

When,  therefore,  the  popular  education  of  workmen  became  the 
order  of  the  day  the  mechanics  were  prepared  to  listen,  as  to  an  old 
and  well-tried  friend,  to  the  young  lecturer,  with  his  metropolitan 
reputation  fresh  upon  him,  who  yolunteered  to  instruct  them 
in  the  marvels  of  chemistry,  and  the  arts  of  self-help  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge. 

This  stir  m  favour  of  scientific  culture  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Watt  Institute  in  Dundee  in  1824,  of  which  J.  G.  MacVicar  was 
one  of  the  early  promoters,  and  one  also  of  the  first  and  most 
favourite  lecturers  on  chemistry  and  natural  history. 

The  acceptance  which  his  endeavours  in  the  caus^  of  popular 
culture  met,  among  his  townsmen,  during  the  ten  years  which 
elapsed  from  the  opening  of  the  Watt  Institution  in  his  native 
town  to  the  period  of  his  departure  from  home  for  a  round  of 
travel  and  study  abroad,  is  borne  amiable  witness  to  by  the  fact 
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ihat  the  officials  of  that  iostitution,  headed  by  James  Brown,  Esq., 
the  first  president,  and  186  members,  yolontarily  presented  tne 
young  unbeneficed  clergyman  with  an  address,  in  which  they  thank 
aim  for  his  "  valuable  services,"  aad  assure  him  that  they  have 
"derived  much  pleasure  and  instruction  from  the  numerous  and 
varied  lectures  "  he  had  delivered  to  them. 

He  was  now,  however,  a  probationer  of  the  church,  and  as  a 
lieeutiate  of  the  presbytery  of  Dundee  had  the  opportunity  of 
exercising  hia  gifts  as  a  sacred  orator  in  the  various  pulpits  of  the 
surroundingdistricts,  as  well  as  in  any  parish  where  there  was  a 
vacancy.  He  had  no  great  anxiety,  nowever,  we  believe,  for 
securing  a  '*  cure,"  but  took  his  place  in  the  pulpit  more  in  affec- 
tionate compliance  with  his  father  s  wish  than  from  an^  felt  call  to 
the  holy  office  of  the  ministry ;  nor  did  the  necessities  of  life 
^cnliarly  press  upon  him  for  decision  iu'ihe  matter  of  a  "  living." 
His  father  was,  of  course,  anxious  to  see  him  settled,  but  at  this 
time  party  was  powerful  in  the  church,  and  John  Gibson  MacYicar 
ooveted  independence  of  thought;  hence,  from  his  not  being  a  Tory 
in  politics,  and  a  moderate  in  ecclesiasticism,  promotion  was  withheld 
from  him.  In  truth,  a  consciousness  of  powers  better  adapted 
to  the  discoverv  of  the  truths  of  mature  and  of  science  than  to  the 
elaboration  of  the  then  prevalent  commonplaces  of  dogmatic 
theology  and  humdrum  homiletics  restrained  him  from  pressing 
within  the  fold  of  the  clerical  profession,  and  induced  him  to  hold 
aloof  from  the  likelihood  of  "  getting  a  call." 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  him  at  this  time  and  in  this  aspect  from  the 
hite  Princintd  Haldane's  pen. — "Mr.  MacYicar,"  he  says,  "has 
often  preacned  for  me  to  a  very  large  and  delighted  auditory.  His 
discourses  from  the  ])ulpit  are  characterized  by  great  beauty  and 
■implicity  of  composition,  dear  and  forcible  reasoning ;  and  while 
they  contain  sound  expositions  of  scriptural  doctrine,  they  are 
always  practical  in  their  tendencv,  and  are  calculated  to  please  and 
edify  hearers  of  all  descriptions.' 

His  known  ability,  his  popular  talents,  his  enthusiasm,  and  his 
power  of  impressing  others  with  a  zeal  fired  by  his  own  energy  of 
mquiry,*  attracted  attention,  and  by  and  bv  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Thomas  ChaTmers,  then  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy-  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  proposed  and  procured  the  adoption  of 
a  motion  for  instituting  in  that  university  a  lectureship  in  natural 
history.  To  the  office  thus  inaugurated  John  Gibson  MacYicar, 
M.A.,  was  appointed  in  1827;  and  here,  for  several  years,  he 
delivered  a  course  of  interesting  and  popular  prelections  on  physical 
geography, — including  hydrography  and  meteorology,  geology, 
xnineralogy,  comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  zoology,  &o.  Here, 
too,  he  commenced  the  formation  of  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
antiquities,  &c.,  m  the  United  College,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
respectable  collection  now  existing,  and  for  which  a  special  building 
has  since  been  provided.  During  the  intervals  of  leisure  afforded 
by  this  lectoreship,  Mr.  MacYicar  visited  Northern  Germany  and 
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Denmark.  In  Copenhagen  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Hans 
C.  Oersted,  the  gifted  Danish  physicist  to  whom  electro-magnetism 
ow^s  its  origin,  who  was  then  full  of  those  noble  riews  which  made 
him  such  an  honoured  pioneer  of  scientific  proffress.  This  genial 
inrestigatoT  detailed  his  discoreries  as  well  as  described  and  exhi- 
bited his  apparatus  to  the  young  St.  Andrew's  lecturer,  who 
luminously  re-explained  to  the  students  under  him  the  ideas  of  the 
great  master. 

In  the  Danish  capital,  at  this  time  also,  he  saw  much  of 
J.  P.  Schouw,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
the  greatest  European  authority  on  the  geography  of  plants; 
Jacobson,  the  physiologist ;  Bask,  the  celebrated  linguist ;  Thor- 
kelin,  the  Scandinavian  antiquarian,  &c. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  MacVicar  acquitted  himself  as 
lecturer  in  natural  philosophy  in  the  United  College  of  St.  Andrew's 
we  have  the  best  possible  evidence  in  the  references  made  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Boyal  Commission  (1830)  on  the  Scottish  universities, 
in  regard  to  the  labours  and  success  of  the  lecturer,  which  elicited 
this  unmistakable  mark  of  approbation,  that  they  recommended 
the  endowment  by  the  Crown,  as  one  of  the  chairs  of  the  university, 
of  the  class  which  he  taught,  so  useful  did  it  seem,  so  ably  was  it 
managed,  and  so  worthy  was  its  incumbent  considered. 

From  a  recent  notice  of  the  late  Jolin  Goodsir,  the  celebrated 
anatomist,  we  gain  the  following  testimony  to  the  influential  nature, 
of  the  prelections  delivered  by  the  young  lectorer  :— 

<*St.  Andrew's  did  mnch  for  Gkodsir,  though  not  altogether  academic- 
ally;  he  did  more  for  himself  than  the  university  did,  or  perhaps  oould. 
The  chief  St.  Andrew's  influenoe  was,  that  there  for  the  first  time  he 
listened  to  a  oourae  of  true  scientific  expositions  of  nature.  There  was  no 
formative  element  in  John  Gbodsir's  career  more  influential  than  this ;  and, 
looking  at  his  future  studies,  we  cannot  estimate  it  too  highly.  Bemark- 
ahle  as  it  may  appear  to  those  cognizant  of  the  terribly  repulsive,  dry, 
sapless  naturid  history  and  bi<^ogy  current  forty  years  ago  in  England, 
there  was  one  man  at  least  who  had  arrived  at  a  clear  conception  of  the 
unity  of  nature ;  who  taught  that  beasts,  fishes,  and  fowls  of  the  air,  tha 
trees  and  the  hyssop  on  the  wall,  were  somethiqig  more  tht^  mere  objects 
of  admiration,  decorative  adjuncts  of  a  higher  sort  than  domestic  arehitec- 
ture  permits,  not  entirely  provided  for  man's  sole  material  benefit.  .  . 
.  .  .  Dr.  MacTioar  then  lectured,  apparently,  to  a  class  of  volunteare, 
and  among  them  was  John  Qoodsir.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the 
teacher  still  survives,  honoured,  respected,  and  beloved  in  all  his  relations, 
as  oitiaen,  clergyman,  and  thinker."  * 

In  1828  Mr.  MacVicar  undertook,  at  the  invitation  of  the  prince 
6f  Scottish  bibliopoles,  William  Blackwood,  to  set  agoing  and  to 
edit  the  Quartmy  Journal  of  Agriculture^  a  pagazine  which 
that  eminent  publisher,  in  concurrence  with  the  directors  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  intended  to  issue  in 

*  BdMwryh  X^tuing  C^«ra»<,  Januafy  9th,  1868. 
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eoanection  with  the  traDsactions,  prize  essays,  &c.,  of  that  associa* 
tion.  Hia  editorial  contributions  to  this  journal  we  hare  reason  to 
believe  were  pemaed  with  interest  and  much  admired,  and  at  this 
period  it  almost  seemed  that  soienoe  and  literature  would  carry 
niffi  off  from  the  profession  for  which  he  had  been' educated. 

For  a  long  time  he  had  been  falling  away  from  the  received 
philosophy  of  chemistry,  and  was  becoming  a  sort  of  heretic  in 
Bcieuce.  He  regarded  the  prevalent  theory  of  chemistry  rather  aa 
a  reaction  against  the  antecedent  reveries  of  alchemy  than  as  a 
correct  reproduction  in  thought  of  the  course  of  nature.  His  views 
on  molecular  philosophy  were  given  to  the  world  in  the  spring  of 
1830  in  a  large  8vo.  volume,  having  for  its  title  '*  The  Elements  of 
the  Economy  of  Nature ;  or,  the  Principles  of  Physics,  Chemistry, 
tnd  Physiology,"  which  bore  a  graceful  and  affectionate  dedication 
to  the  father  of  the  author,  between  whom  and  his  son  Uiere 
existed  the  most  charming  bonds  of  intellectual  sympathy.  This 
work,  though  hastily  written,  and  somewhat  indigested,  contained 
matter  of  considerable  philosophical  importance,  but— -though  it 
was  not  quite  so  unsuccessful  on  its  appearance  as  that  book  which 
has  since  revolutionized  psychology,  jL)avid  Hume's  "  Treatise  on 
Human  Nature,"  a  work  which  **  fell  dead  bom  from  the  press  " — it 
did  not  acquire  the  reputation  it  deserved.  It  does  not  appear 
that  many  were  purchased,  and  copies  are  now  scarcely  to  be 
had.  A  smaller  work  issued  a  short  time  subsequently,  entitled 
"Inquiries  concerning  the  Medium  of  Light,"  met  an  almost 
similar  fate,  and  is  now  equally  rare.  All,  however,  that  is  cogent 
and  valuable  in  these  early  products  of  the  thoughts  of  his  seminal 
mind  is  preserved  and  bettered  in  the  author's  subsequent  works. 

The  just  expectations  which  he  bad  been  led  to  form,  that  his 
lectnreship  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  transmuted  into  a  professor^ 
ship,  having  been  disappointed,  partly,  at  least,  we  believe,  through 
the  jealousy  against  rivals,  who  soared  to  higher  heights  of  specu- 
lation than  himself,  entertained  by  the  late  Sir  David  Brewster, 
who  was  a  sort  of  distributory  agent  of  scientific  patronage  in 
Scotland  at  that  lime,  the  Bev.  John  G.  MacYicar  relinquished 
^t  position,  and  proceeded  to  travel  on  the  Continent  for  personal 
improvement,  studv,  and  research.  Daring  the  winters  of  1834 
and  1835  he  resided  at  Paris,  and  having  a  thorough  conversational 
mutery  of  the  French  language,  he  not  only  received  the  fall 
advantage  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  Pdrisiaa  society,  but  gained 
besides,  the  benefit  of  studying  under  U.  M.  de  Blainville,  the 
successor  of  Cuvier,  and  the  friend  of  A..  Oomte,  whose  reputation 
as  a  jsoologist  stands  hi^h  throughout  Europe ;  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire, 
founder  of  the  Zoological  Acclimatisation  Society,  a  notable  inves- 
tigator of  living  structures,  and  an  able  theorizer  on  tissues  and 
their  functions;  and  Jean  B.  Dumss,  then  the  newly  appointed 
ProfMsor  of  Organic  Chemistry,  who,  by  his  eloouence  and  ])rofound 
views,  was  entrancing  the  most  brilliant  audiences  Paris  could 
hriag  together.    The  intervening  summer  he  spent  in  Italy,  with 
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the  intention  of  comparins;  certain  views  on  sesthetics  with  the 
masterpieces  of  ancient  and  modem  art.  He  ^as  received  into  ike 
beat  circles,  and  in  Eome  had  the  pleasure  of  being  admitted  as  one 
of  the  cognoscenti  into  the  studio  of  the  Phidias  of  oar  century, 
Thorwaldsen.  The  results  of  his  investigations  into  the  special 
qualities  of  the  finest  paintings,  the  most  superb  architecture,  the 

grandest  sculptures,  and  the  most  remarkable  scenery  in  Italy, 
witzerland,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  France,  convinced  him  that 
his  ideas  on  aesthetics  were  sound  and  scientific ;  and  he  issued  in 
LondoD,  in  1837,  a  volume  "  On  the  Beautiful,  the  Picturesque,  and 
the  Sublime."  Thir  work  was  highlv  popular,  its  eloquence  and 
philosophy  were  much  admired,  and  the  entire  impression  of  it  was 
speedily  sold  off. 

Dr.  Chalmers  admired  "  the  profoundness  and  ingenuity  "  of  thiB 
work,  and  withal  ''  the  exquisite  beauty,  as  well  as  original  power 
and  expressiveness  of  the  whole  composition."  He  declares  that 
its  author  "  has  regaled  the  taste  in  the  act  of  analyzing  it,  and 
invested  the  subject  with  those  charms  of  descriptive  eloquence  and 
illustration  which  will  make  it  interesting  even  to  the  more  general 
reader ;"  and  the  work  commended  itself  to  him  as  seeming  "  to 
stand  in  a  midway  tosition  between  the  more  plain  and  ponular 
treatises  on  the  subject  by  the  writers  of  our  own  island,  ana  the 
transcendentalism  of  the  Continent."  This  work  the  author  subse- 
quently regarded  as  one  which  only  half  developed  his  views  on  the 
subject,  and  he  hss  since  supplemented  the  theory  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  work  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful,"  which,  while 
more  concise  and  cogent,  is  less  fluent  and  oratorical,  and  therefore 
less  calculated  to  be  popular ;  has  commanded  the  admiration  of  the 
most  capable  critics  as  an  exposition  of"  sound  and  ingenious  views," 
expressed  in  language  correct,  elegant,  and  powerful,  obviously  the 
products  of  a  mind  originally  acute  and  vigorous,  which  has  been 
cultivated  and  improved  by  extensive  learning  and  careful  reflec- 
tion. The  theory  m  these  two  works  is  so  closely  connected,  that, 
though  a  little  out  of  chronological  order,  it  will  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  reader  to  consider  tbem  as  one,  and  we  present  at 
once  the  following  outline  of  this  instructive  and  suggestive  issue  of 
the  author's  mind :— - 

^*  The  fieauiiful.*  objectively  conflidered,  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with 
oosmioal  law  fulfilled ;  and  oonseqaently  to  an  adeauate  intelligenoe^tothe 
oieative  mind«  and  poaaibly  to  other  minds  of  orders  higher  than  man — 
the  whole  oreation  is  beautiful.  Bat  by  man  those  objecta  only  are 
adjudged  to  be  beautiful  and  awake  the  oorreiponding  emotions,  which  are 
so  simple,  compared  with  the  whole  of  nature,  that  &e  oosmical  laws  con- 
ourring  and  triumphing  in  them,  and  determining  their  lineament*,  are  so 
lew,  tmit  the  mind  of  the  spectator  when  beholding  them  (being  itself  the 
subject  of  the  same  oosmioal  laws)  tends  also  to  run  spontaneously  over 
these  lineaments,  without  hindrance  or  embarrassment,  or  to  rest  itacdf  in  a 
state  of  repose  while  sur? eying  their  external  features.  Hence  the  mind 
sKperienoes  enjoyment  while  it  gases  on  them,  and  forms  a  judgment  that 
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they  are  somahow  (thoagh  it  knows  not  bow)  in  harmony  with   natare, 
troth,  and  goodness.    This  theory  our  author  Terifies  with  much  detail 
in  the  iUosfcrations  of  his  earlier  work,  which  render  it,  for  this  purpose,  as 
serviceable  as  his  later  one.    Thus  in  the  former  he  shows  inductively,  that 
sneh  beauty  as  is  ezpressire  or  animated  depended  on  the  contour  or  lines 
of  thi)  object,  and  that  suoh  beauty  as  was  merely  static  and  kaleidoscopic 
d^Mbded  on  the  areas  of  the  objects.    And  these  lines  he  determined  to  be 
the  optical  and  others  related  to  the  ellipse,  especially  those  which  result 
when    two   portions   of  two   ellipses  of  different  ouryature  are  united 
oontinuously  and  symmetrically,  so  as  to  give  a  waving  flexure,  of  which 
Hogarth's  line  of  beauty  is  an  example.    The  areas  also  which  give  kaleido- 
scopic beauty  he  determined  to  be  the  lozenge,  and  its  quarter,  which  is  the 
beAutifbl  triangle  of  the  "Timeus"  of  Plato,  and  especially  the  trapezium 
of  the  same  work  of  the  Qnteek  philosopher,  which  oonsiste  of  two  of  the 
same  so-called  beautiful  triangles,  united  by  their  longest  sides,  as  an  axis 
of  the  form. 

**  But  all  these  empirical  findings  of  the  first  work  are  placed  on  a  rational 
basis  in  the  second.  There  it  is  shown,  as  regards  beautiful  lines,  that  th^ 
are  manifestations  of  the  conic  sections,  that  is,  of  those  lines  which  it  is 
well  known  that  the  laws  of  motion,  when  embodied  in  a  dynamic  system 
(in  other  words,  the  cosmical  laws),  ever  tend  to  develop  $  and  as  regards 
beautiful  areas,  that  they  are  manifestations  of  the  triangle  of  forces  when 
doubled  (the  lozenge)  and  halved  (Plato's  beautiful  triangle);  that  is^ 
that  they  are  the  simplest  combination  of  equal  and  similar  forces  which 
can  be  regarded  as  statical  in  a  mechanical  system  such  as  that  of  material 
nature.  Thus  our  author  has  completed  his  theory,  and  shown  that,  in  his 
second  work,  to  be  simply  rational,  which  in  the  first  seemed  very  mys- 
terious.*' 

During  the  sommer  of  1837,  the  Eev.  J.  G.  MacVicar  made  a 
tour  through  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Though  the  former 
waa  at  that  time  in  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  late  Sir 
Francis  Bond  Head,  who  Buosequently  defended  himself  in  a 
"  Narratire  "  of  the  political  state  of  the  Canadas,  and  of  his  own 
nroeeedings  while  there ;  and  the  latter,  under  its  eighth  President, 
ICartin  Van  Buren,  was  passing  through  a  nreat  financial  crisis,  he 
saw  much  of  the  inner  life,  not  only  of  that  colony,  but  of  the 
great  Western  Bepublio,  and  had  in  some  measure,  by  suggestion, 
a  share  in  the  settinf  to  its  proper  uses  in  the  interests  of  science, 
of  the  immense  fnn<f— 100,000  dollars — left  by  James  Smitbson,  of 
London,  to  found  an  institution  in  America  *'  for  the  increase  and 
diffixaion  of  knowledge  amocg  men." 

Having  returned  to  his  own  country  with  a  mind  ripened  by 
study,  experience,  trsTel,  and  observation,  and  with  a  reputation 
made,  alike  in  the  walks  of  science  and  philosophy,  at  home  and 
abroad,  he  had  a  right  to  expect  that  his  position  would  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  that  a  high  academical  position  would  be  at  once 
accorded  to  him.  But,  unhappily,  the  war  of  ecclesiastical  partisan- 
ship was  muttering  its  conunenoement,  and  all  posts  of  influence, 
importance,  or  emolument,  wer^  struggled  for  m  the  interests  of 
the  sectarianisma  of  a  church  diyided  against  itself,  and  he  could 
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take  no  pleasure  in  that,  passionate  fight  for  seeming  triTialities,  by 
whioh  the  whole  oonntry  was  stirred  and  embittered. 

All  hope  of  the  dispassionate  life  of  devotion  to  science  being 
well-nigh  taken  away  nrom '  him  by  the  distracted  state  of  things, 
political  and  ecclesiastical,  Mr.  MacYicar,  we  suppose,  foond  it 
prudent,  and  doubtless  proper,  to  revert  to  his  profession,  and  we 
know  that  about  1838-9  he  acted  as  assistant  (or  curate)  to  Dr.  It. 
S.  Candlish  in  the  pastorate  of  St.  George's  parish,  Edinburgh,  and 
with  his  characteristic  moderation  laboured  to  promote  practical 
evangelical  religion  in  the  midst  of  the  hot  and  furious  religioua 
radicalism  and  fanaticism,  and  the  equally  fiery  and  fierce  Erastian- 
ism,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  by  their  agitations  the 
natural  Christianity  of  the  northern  king&m.  With  this  deaiga 
he  prepared  and  published  anonymously^  a  treatise  on  *'The 
Catholic  Spirit  of  True  Ileligion,"  which  was  intended  to 
"  throw  oil  on  the  troubled  waters "  of  church  controversy, 
and  to  show  that  ''not  an  outward  uniformity  over  all  (as  the 
Church  of  Bome  contends  for),  but  a  unity  of  spirit  in  variety 
of  forms  (as  in  tlic  churches  of  the  Eeformation),  i^  a  oon- 
stitntion  of  the  Catholic  Church,  answerable  to  the  light  of  reason, 
of  sacred  history,  and  of  Scripture ;  that  in  keeping  with  this  state 
of  things,  religious  men  of  every  evangelical  denomination  are  caUed 
upon,  as  disciples  of  Jesus,  to  entertam  towards  each  other,  and  the 
oommunion  they  severally  belong  to,  feelings  of  mutual  recogni- 
tion and  esteem ;  and  thus  to  seek  to  arrive  at  truth  and  ultimate 
unit  J  over  all  through  the  medium  of  brother-love,"  without  anj 
sacrifice  or  compromise  of  their  distinctive  religious  tenets.  Thia 
work  has  not  been  without  its  efiect  on  the  subsequent  religious 
life  of  Britain,  and  on  the  progress  of  inquiry  into  the  principles  of 
Christian  unity.  The  ideas  announced  in  it  nave  become  historical 
now,  as  forming  the  basis  and  foundation  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  union,  fellowship,  and 
brotherly  co-operation  in  'the  interests  of  scriptural  faith  and  Pro- 
testant toleration.  But  while  this  work  was  passing  through  the 
press,  a  change  came  over  the  prospects  of  its  author's  life.  The 
oecretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department — ^Lord  John  (now 
Earl)  Bussell— was  desirous  of  establishing  a  branch  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  Ceylon,  the  colonists  of  which,  under  the  occupation 
of  the  Dutch,  had  been  exclusively  Presbyterians  in  their  forms  of 
worship,  and  still  retained  a  preference  for  churches  of  that  sort. 
On  requiring  the  heads  of  the  Scottish  Church  to  recommend  a 
suitable  person  to  aoept  such  an  important  (^arge,  their  choice  fell 
unanimously  on  John  G.  MacVioar.  He,  on  receiving  the  nomina* 
tion,  and  after  taking  the  best  advice  he  could  get  from  his  friends 
in  the  ministry,  resolved  to  accept  the  charge  thus  offered  to  him, 
and  he  was  solemnly  ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  the  SoottUh 
Chureh  in  Ceylon,  bv  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh*  in  1839.  Thus 
he  left  the  fields  of  ecclesiastical  strife,  and  bequeathed  as  his 
departing  legacy  to  the  distracted  cburch  and  country*  his  farewell 
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vitne«B  ^^ainst  the  state  of  thinffs  in  which  they  were  inyolved,  the 
able  work  of  which  we  hare  made  mention  above. 

On  2nd  Januarj,  1840,  he  married  Miss  Jessie  E.  MacDonald,  of 
Einloch-Moidart,  granddaughter  of  Dr.  £obertson,  historian  of 
Scotland  and  America,  and  biographer  of  Charles  V. ;  and,  passing 
throngh  f  ranee  and  Italy,  and  thence  to  Egypt,  went  to  hi« 
■ew  home  in  '*  the  utmost  Indian  isle  Taprobane."  While  here 
we  hare  the  testimony  of  the  late  Sir  James  Stephen,  Professor  of 
History  in  the  Unircrsity  of  Cambridge,  but  previously  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  that "  he  zealously  engaged  in  his 
pastoral  duties,  was  earnestly  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation among  the  native  races,  and  employed  his  leisure  in  the 
sssiduout  pursuit  of  the  sciences,  moral  and  physical,  to  which  he 
kad  always  been  attached/'  Sir  James  Emecson  Tennant,  author 
of  *'  Ceylon*  Physical,  Historical,  and  Topographical,"  who  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  Grovemment  of  Ceylon,  states  that  he  "  held  the 
highest  office  in  connection  with  the  education  of  the  colony,  and 
fioJiSlled  the  duties  of  it  most  satisfactorily,  displaying  administrative 
talents  of  extraordinary  value,  and  that  he  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  island  by  the  voluntary  duties  he 
midertook,  involving  scholarship  and  attainments  of  a  very  high 
order,  in  coDJunction  with  the  scientific  societies  of  Ceylon."  For 
many  years,  oesides  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  pastorate,  and  all 
tke  interests  involved  in  it,  and  exercising  a  watcnful  inspectorate 
Of  er  education,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  expounding  all  the  newest  and 
highest  riews  of  science — the  issue  of  nis  own  thoughts,  or  his 
extcnaiTe  reading  combined, — which  attracted,  attention  in  the  best 
intellectual  circles. 

Theee  lectures,  deliyered  in  the  Hall  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
Colombo,  a  competent  witness  who  has  since  filled  the  chair  of  Logic 
in  the  Hindoo  College,  Calcutta,  Dr.W.  Knighton  says — '*  impressed 
the  auditors  not  less  by  the  profimdity  of  the  learning  they  dis- 
played than  by  the  ease  with  which  the  lecturer  rendered  the  most 
sbttruae  aubjecta  clear  and  comprehensible  to  ordinary  minds."  He 
was  betides  a  contributor  to  the  Calcutta  jReview,  the  Transactions 
tf  tke  Asiatic  Society,  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal^ 
m  well  88  the  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal,  the  Wernerian,  and  the 
Botanieal  Societies  of  Edinburgh  on  subjects  of  specific  interest  to 
tke  several  readers  of  these  serials ;  and  he  took  the  valuable  initia- 
tory steps  by  which  an  **  Association  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Cottage  Husbandry  "  was  established  in  Ceylon. 

In  tkat  island  the  heat  during  a  great  part  of  the  day  all  the  year 
round  forbids  any  kind  of  exercise — except  that  of  thinking ;  and  the 
Isisare  whieh  waa  thus  imposed  by  the  insupportable  heat  of  the 
dioiate,  rendertd  moat  oongeoial  to  philosophic  thought  by  the 
nleas;*nr  ''^flTience  of  the  sea-breeze,  the  colonial  chaplain  of  the 
oeotch  C^.orch  seems  to  have  devoted  to  profound  speciilations  on 
ibnd  and  on  tke  forma  of  thought,  with  the  design,  if  poaaible,  '*  to 
the  apsritoal  nature,  tne  liberty  and  the  responsibility  of 
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man,  in  a  manner  which  might  be  scientific  in  form  though  popular 
in  substance,  and  so  find  readers  among  those  who — idolizm^j^  science 
ail  the  Vhile— were  falling  so  fast  into  the  contrary  opmions — 
opinions  which,  whenever  they  haye  become  popular,  hare  proved 
no  less  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  society  than  to  that  of  indiyidnals 
when  held  in  priyate : "  at  least,  so  we  gather  from  seyeral  allusions 
scattered  through  the  work  from  thepreface  to  which  this  sentence 
is  quoted — yiz.,  "  An  Inquiry  into  Muman  Nature  "— "  a  resump- 
tion," as  the  oompoxmded  title  indicates,  "of  Philosophical  Specula^ 
tion  at  the  point  where  Hume's  'Treatise  on  Human  Nature'  and 
Seid's  'Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind'  started,  and  an  attempt  to 
bring  into  one  the  philosophy  of  Science  and  of  Common  Sense." 

This  work  was  published  in  1853 — the  author  haying  returned  to 
Scotland  on  medicsl  furlough  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  and  having 
found  *'iLO  less  need  of  works  vindicating  in  a  scientific  way  the 
grandeur  of  human  nature  than  when  he  left,  and  for  rescuing 
psychology  from  its  threatened  absorption  into  physiology  " — "  aa 
a  contribution  slender  indeed,  but  earnest,  towards  this  end ;  and 
though  with  certain  fears,  vet  not  without  a  hope  also,  of  being 
encouraged  to  follow  it  up  by  a  more  scientific  and  probably  also  a 
more  extended  treatise,  in  which  the  psychological  yiews  that  are 
but  hurriedly  and  incidentally  indicated  in  this  are  fully  expanded 
in  scientific  connection."  This  book  gained  instant  recognition  in 
the  philosophical  world  for  soundness  of  yiew,  comprehensiyeness 
of  system,  and  precision  of  statement ;  as  marked  throughout  by 
great  acuteness  of  perception,  and  singular  originality  of  thought, 
excellent  in  object  and  ingenious  in  illustration,  and  as  likely  to 
produce  better  fruits  than  tne  mere  acquisition  of  popularity.  *'  In 
the  metaphysical  field,"  eyen  the  Westminster  Review  affirmed,  "  we 
encounter  a  new  name,  which  the  world  will  hereafter  recognise." 

The  approval  which  this  work  obtained  excited  the  attention  of 
the  Church,  and  procured  him  the  ofier  of  several  appointments  to 
the  pastoral  office  in  his  native  country.  Of  these,  though  not 
offering  the  highest  emolument,  he  accepted  the  presentation  to  the 
parish  of  Moffat,  having  been  commended  to  the  regard  of  the 
patron,  John  James  Hope  Johnstone,  Esq.,  of  Annandiue,  as  being 
"  not  more  eminent  as  a  profound  divine,  an  accomplished  man  of 
science,  than  as  a  minister  of  the  highest  character."  To  this  parish, 
after  due  formalities,  "  Dr.  MacVicar,  late  of  Ceylon,"  was  inducted 
in  July,  1868,  and  in  that  pleasant  locality,  amid  the  southern  High* 
lands  of  Scotland,  he  resides  in  rural  yet  learned  retirement,  as 
"  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  "  to  his  people,  warmly  admired 
by  the  numerous  visitors  who,  attracted  by  the  amenity  and 
salubrity  of  Moffat  as  a  health  resort,  attend  his  ministrations, 
and  belovedly  recognised  by -many  illustrious  thinkers,  who  call 
upon  him  in  his  plulosophical  retreat. 

Dr.  MacVicar  preaches  for  the  most  part  extempore,  in  language 
ohoice,  chaste,  varied,  and  perspicuous ;  his  sermons  are  generally 
logically  deyeloped,  having  a  root  of  doctrine,  a  stem  and  spreading 
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bnnehet  of  speculation  or  exposition,  and  a  fruit  of  practical  holi- 
ness as  the  teat  of  the  value  of  the  doctrine,  and  a  justification  of 
itR  place  in  the  divine  scheme  of  Christianity.  Mis  eiq[>OBitions 
of  Sfcripture  go  far  below  a  mere  assent  to  the  dogmatic  contents  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith ;  he  gives  his  grounds  in  reason  for  consent 
to  them.  It  cannot  but  be  matter  or  regret  to  those  who  love  a 
reasoned  and  reasonable  theologr,  that  he  had  not  the  opportunity 
from  a  chair  of  Christian  Ethics  of  expounding  his  fine  and 
refining  views  of  human  life  under  the  discipline  of  true  religions 
ealture,  for  he  would  have  thence  inculcated  a  system  of  Christian 
doctrine  of  great  power,  purity,  and  pervasiveness,  capable  of 
iliowing  that  the  true  interests  of  human  life  are  in  perfect  accord- 
anee  with — ^nay,  absolutely  dependent  upon^"  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesua." 

In  1864i,  when  the  Principalship  of  the  College  of  St.  Mary,  in 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  vacant  oy  the  demise  of 
Dr.  Haldane,  Dr.  MacVicar  was  a  candidate  for  the  appointment, 
and  presentftd  very  high  testimonials  to  the  Crown  in  nis  favour, 
tmsaecessfuUy.  Again,  in  May,  1866,  on  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics in  Edinburgh ;  but  the  professorships  in  the  metropolitan 
imirersity  have  been  of  late  conferred  more  from  considerations  of 
Beet  and  party  than  of  merit  and  approved  endeavour,  and  his 
daim  was  disregarded  by  the  electors.  He  has  not  since,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  made  any  effort  to  receive  the  recognition  in  academic 
circles  to  which  he  is  entitled,  but  seems  to  be  contented  to  do  the 
work  that  lies  before  him,  and  to  accept  with  philosophic  equa- 
nimity the  sphere  of  labour  allotted  to  nim.  But  ever  and  anon 
some  bright  elusion  of  his  thoughts  appears  in  the  public  prints  of 
the  time,  or  are  given  utterance  to  in  some  of  the  scientific  associa- 
tions of  our  age.  His  chemical  views  have  been  expounded  in  the 
British  Association  at  Cambridge,  at  Glasgow,  and  at  Dimdee ;  he 
was  an  acceptable  lecturer  at  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion, where,  in  1854,  he  prelected  on  the  philosophy  of  the  beauti- 
ful ;  at  many  of  the  popular  institutions  for  the  dinusion  of  know- 
ledge he  has  lectured  to  interested  audiences ;  and  not  a  few  of  the 
scientific  journals  owe  brilliant  pages  to  his  pen. 

It  may  serve  to  show  the  width  of  the  sweep  of  Dr.  MacYicar's 
thoughts  to  quote  the  subjects  of  a  few  of  his  recent  contributions, 
which  happen  to  be  known  to  us :— "  On  the  Laws  of  Symmetry  in 
Bodies,"  "  On  the  Forces  which  determine  the  Crystalline  State  of 
Bodies,"  "A  Speculation  on  the  Molecules  of  Bodies,"  "The  Theory 
of  the  Terminal  Fructification  of  the  Simple  Plant,  of  Ovules,  Pollen, 
and  Spores,"  "  On  the  Possibility  of  representing  by  Diagrams  the 
^opemes  and  Functions  of  the  Molecules  of  Sodies,"  *'  On  the 
General  Principles  of  Vegetable  Morphology,"  "  The  Philosophy  of 
Arboriculture  and  Landscape  Gardening."  Of  distinct  worKs  the 
following  are  known  to  the  present  writer  r—"  Elements  of  the 
Economy  of  Nature,"  1856  (a  fragment),  containing  the  "  heads  of 
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his  methods  and  his  prinoipal  results,"  and  intended  toadT€>eate  the 
adoption  of  a  "  right  method  of  reseavch/'  and  to  show  that  if  '*  the 
accurate  logic  andTist  synthetic  power  of  poaitire  geometry  [were] 
sabstituted  for  the  vague  Pythagoreanism  that  prevails — which, 
while  declining  that  name,  would  undoubtedly  be  Gusowned  by  the 
philosopher  of  Samoa,  "—•some  of  the  "  most  interesting  of  all  possible 
problems  in  material  nature  "  might  be  solved  and  set  at  rest.  Of 
the  speculations  of  the  author  on  this  subject  the  best  judge  then 
living,  Professor  Faraday,  said,  **  They  give  aid  for  advancing  to  a 
right  completion  that  which  is  at  present  imperfect  to  our  under* 
standing.'  "  The  First  Lines  of  Science  simptified,  and  the  Struc- 
ture of  Molecules  attempted,"  1860,  continues  and  extends  the  same 
speculations,  and  shows  that  **  the  groundwork  of  the  eoonomTof 
nature  and  man"  are  governed  by  similar  cosmical  laws.  Mia 
most  recent  work-*the  work  which  contains,  so  far  as  it  has  yet 
been  reached,  the  ultimate  of  the  author's  theory — the  work  which 
he  posits  as  his  contribution  to  the  speculative  thought  of  our  age 
at  once  in  science  and  philosophy,  is  entitled  *'  A  Sketch  of  a  Phi* 
losophy," — Part  L,  Mind;  its  Powers  and  Capacities,  and  its  Beiation 
to  Matter.  Part  II.,  Matter  and  Molecular  Morphology --the  ele- 
mental Synthesis  by  diagram^^sppeared  in  1868,  and  is  considered 
such  by  the  present  writer  as  to  give  the  author  a  very  high  place 
among  ''Modem  Metaphysicians."  The  title  of  the  work  is 
borrowed  from  UneSsquisse  d*une  Pkilosopkie,  published  1840— -1846 
by  the  once  famous  and  always  eccentric  thinker,  Abbe  F^icit^ 
Robert  Lamennais  (1782—1854),  but  the  philosophy  itself  is  "  na> 
tive  and  endued  "  as  regards  expository  psj^cholo^  of  "  the  con- 
stitutional instincts  or  inspiratioas  of  humanity,  with  which  speou* 
lative  minds  may  indeed  dally  for  a  generation,  but  which  are  ulti* 
mately  inexorable,"  and  as  regards  physics  briu^g  forward  views 
''as  antithetic  to  existing  hypotheses  in  chemistry  as  the  New- 
tonian  system  was  at  its  first  publication  to  the  Y ortiees  of  Des- 
cartes,"— an  attempt,  the  boldness  of  which  deserves  higher  reoofi^- 
nition  than  serials  m  general  dare  venture  to  give. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  supply  some  account  of  the  views  which  this 
work  contains. 

Philosophy  is  "  a  cycle  of  thought,  descriptire  in  sn  orderly  way  of  what 
is  held  to  be  reality,  m  which  ererythiug  that  is  ofi«nixable  has  its  own 
place,  and  which  in  ereiything  that  is  introduced,  whue  it  stands  in  the  last 
analysis  on  a  solid  basis,  proves  also  to  be  harmonious  with  its  oonoomitants 
and  its  consequents,  or,  in  other  words,  is  explained  and  justified  by  them.'* 

The  first  part  begins  with  Prolegomena  (1)  on  the  actual  state  of  philo- 
sophy and  science,  which  is  regarded  as  in  the  last  dsme  unsatisfiictory ; 
(2)  on  the  method  in  science  now  popular,  which  is  held  to  be  inadequate 
to  reach  reality  in  any  sphere ;  and  (8)  on  consciousness  as  an  organ  of 
truth.  And  here  the  author^s  chamcteristio  views  dedaie  themselves  in 
strong  colours.  He  claims  to  have  discovered  the  cause  of  those  logteal 
contradictions  in  thought  which  Kant  named  **  the  antinomies  of  pure 
reason,"  and  which  ate  now  inToked  to  su<^  an  extent  to  exclude  horn  the 
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i^on  of  cortainty  those  truths  which  in  all  ages,  but  the  piesent,  have  been 
rogarded  at  the  proper  themes  of  philosophy,  vijs.,  God,  creation,  liberty, 
Boniity,  immortality.  According  to  nis  view,  these  contradictory  conclusions 
ire  not  of  equal  authority,  but  that  which  gives  limitation  and  negation  is 
psnoual  or  private  and  of  subordinate  authority  merely,  while  that 
vhi^  gives  the«  simple  affirmatiTe,  the  Infinite,  the  Absolute,  is  cosmioal 
sad  of  permanent  authority.  Inrtead  of  being  atuimomies  in  pure  reason  be 
Rfsrds  these  contradictions  as  merely  the  antUogin  of  consciousness,  the 
shcmatelT  passire  and  aotiTe  state  of  the  embodied  mind. 

To  bring  out  this  theorjr  of  consciousness  he  postulates  nothing  more 
than  the  existence  of  indiridualized  realities,  or  Mements  of  substance  or 
power;  for  these  two  he  regards  not  as  really  different,  but  the  one  the  statical, 
the  other  the  dynamical  conception  of  the  same  thing.  Moreover,  these 
dements,  while  they  are  individualiaed,  he  also  regards  as  essentially 
nUtkmal  to  one  another,  and  thus  not  merely  a  multitude,  but  a  multitude 
fitted  for  forming  a  comkw.  This,  the  relational  element  in  every  reality, 
ke  regards  as  a  Melf-iO'Ctker,  or  a  reciprocal  self-manifesting  power,  as  is 
sttastcd  by  the  &ct  that  we  cannot  compass  the  conception  of  anything  as 
tdsting,  while  at  the  same  time  that  thing  is  completely  non-manifesting 
or  utleriy  undiscoverable  by  every  intelligence  whatsoever.  Suppose,  then, 
two  elements  of  reality,  differing  in  the  amount  of  reality,  substance,  or 
petentiality  of  which  each  consists,  and  such  that  the  weaker  of  the  two 
u  wholly  absorbed,  fixed,  or  stereotyped  by  the  self-manifesting  power  of 
the  more  powerful  of  the  two,  while  the  stronger  is  fixed  or  stereotyped  by 
the  f^f-manifeeting  power  of  the  weaker,  only  in  part  and  as  it  were  on 
the  surface,  its  interior  retaining  its  own  proper  potentiality ;  then  the 
latter,  being  thus  diifierentiated,  must  poesess  a  twofold  self-manifesting 
power.  It  must  be  self-manifesting  to  self,  i.  e.,  it  must  be  conscious. 
Thus  our  author  claims  and  secures  liberty  as  the  necessary  condition  of  a 
folly  developed  consciousness.  The  pendant  to  this  theory  of  conscious- 
ness is,  that  if  the  fi%e  perceptive  potentiality,  that  is,  if  the  personality  of 
the  mind  could  be  altogether  hushed  during  an  obiservation,  or  could  be 
broaght  into  sustained  unison  with  the  impressions  that  are  made  upon 
the  mind  from  without,  then  all  those  antilogies  would  vanish,  and  man 
ipoald  see  things' as  they  are.  Here  the  author  agrees  with  the  philosophers 
of  India,  with  Schellrng  and  others.  But  his  view  of  what  may  be  called 
the  genesis  and  structure  of  consciousness  is,  we  apprehend,  both  new  and 
important.  If  it  be  granted,  then  the  reason  for  excluding  from  the 
domain  of  science  (in  consequence  of  the  contradictions  in  which  they 
iavolve  thought)  those  great  themes  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
the  special  themes  of  philosophy,  Gbd,  the  soul,  liberty,  morality,  im- 
Qortality,  fails  and  falls  to  the  ground. 

But  how  are  we  to  decide  between  the  relative  claims  of  matter  and 
9fmt  ?  Are  they  the  same  in  substarce,  except  that  matter  is  that  which 
ii  wholly  absorbed,  fixed,  and  stereotyped  from  without ;  while  spirit  is 
that  which  along  with  an  adequate  impressibility  or  responsiveness  to 
esfecmal  impressions  can  also  act  from  within,  in  its  own  right,  and  in  virtue 
of  its  own  proper  potentiality  ?  Perhaps  this  distinction  comes  [very  near 
the  truth,  and  we  think  he  would  accept  of  this  report  of  his  philosophy  if 
we  were  to  say  that  he  regards  mind  and  matter  as  substantially  the  same 
indeed,  but  esaentiaUy  different,  that  is,  the  same  in  the  substance  of  which 
both  consist,  but  wholly  different  in  their  characteristic  attributes. 
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But  to  undentand  their  intenelations  it  is  neoessary  to  go  fomeirhftt 
more  into  detail,  and  more  eepedally  to  mark  that  point  aroond  whidh  all 
this  writer^B  ideas  rerolye  as  in  a  cycle.  This  is  the  doctrine  that  the 
uniTerso  of  heing,  as  actually  existing  in  time^  consists  of  two  harmonious 
yet  antithetic  elements,  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  the  absolute  and  the 
relatiye,  the  aboriginal  and  the  produced, — more  fiuniliarly,  Uie  Creator  and 
the  creation,  the  latter  being  the  work  of  God,  the  expression  and  embodi- 
ment in  a  true  dynamism  or  effective  reality  of  the  divine  idea  or  design 
that  it  should  (e  as  it  m  and  should  work  as  it  does.  These  two,  God  and 
nature,  he  postulates  as  data  of  normal  intuition,  and  the  relations  between 
them,  which  has  been  stated,  results  from  his  theory  of  the  synthetico- 
analytio  structure  of  consciousness.  When  this  is  held  in  synthesb 
merely,  as  tends  to  be  the  case  in  minds  in  which  intellectaslity  is  dominant, 
a  Pantheistic  view  is  taken.  These  two  are  confounded  as  one.  When 
held  in  analysis  merely,  as  tends  to  be  the  case  in  minds  in  whom  individu- 
ality is  dominant,  they  are  regarded  as  two,  with  merely  an  incidental 
connection — ^a  connection  by  miracle.  But  when  held  according  to  the 
synthetioo-analytical  or  normal  rhythm  of  consciousness,  and  the  teaohing 
of  normal  intuition  in  its  fulness,  they  are  both  held  as  has  been  stated,  that 
u,  as  Creator  and  creation,  the  middle  terms  or  bond  of  union  bdng  provi- 
dence  in  the  Creator  and  plasticity  in  the  creation. 

And  here  he  meets  the  question,  why  a  ereation  at  all  P  What  motive  can 
be  conceived  in  a  Mind  in  whom  all  fulness  already  dwells  to  award  existence  to 
that  which,  being  necesssrily  finite,  csnnot  but  be  comparatively  imperfect  ? 
This  difficulty  is  solved  by  considering  the  nature  of  a  perfect  mind  when 
in  a  state  of  perfect  well-being,  that  is,  of  perfect  goodness  and  perfect  happi- 
ness. Perfect  goodness  cannot  but  be  moved  to  extend  happiness,  which 
is  the  condition  of  its  own  existence.  But  so  long  as  only  one,  only  GKxl  exists, 
only  one  can  be  happv,  while  bv  awarding  existence  to  a  creation  an  all  but 
infinite  number  may  oe  so.  The  Almichty  One  may  therefore  be  expected 
to  manifest  himself  as  a  Creator.  And  this  the  authcfr  verifies  by  showing 
that  in  all  sentient  creatures  a  state  of  well-being  has  been  appointed  to  be  a 
state  of  happiness,  and  that  creation,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  teeming  with 
sentient  creatures  wherever  life  is  possible. 

This  theory  of  creation  also  determines  to  a  certain  extent  the  form  of 
creation.  Thus  sensibility  implies  individuality ;  creation,  therefore,  can- 
not be  one  continuous  mass  or  medium.  It  must  consist  of  individualised 
elements,  and  of  these,  provided  sensibility  may  attach  to  the  least,  we  are 
to  expect  a  maxynum  in  point  of  number.  Now  it  is  certain  that  creation 
does  consist,  and  that  to  a  marvellous  extent,  of  individualised  elements. 
Kor  let  it  be  inferred  that  this  partitionment  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to 
destroy  this  argument  for  its  existence,  since  neither  the  ethereal  nor 
material  elements  are  capable  of  sensibility  'or  enjoyment.  In  fact,  the 
theory  of  Creator  and  creation,  while  to  a  certain  extent  it  gives  the  form 
of  creation,  gives  also  the  creational  or  cosmical  law,  and  that  law  demands 
such  an  extensive  diffusion  in  space,  and  consequently  such  an  extreme 
attenuation  of  reality,  that,  in  the  individualised  elements  that  have  been 
referred  to,  sensibility  is  no  longer  possible.  But  it  also  implies  the  con- 
fluence again  and  unification  of  these  most  attenuated  elements  into 
individualities  of  more  substance  and  greater  potentiality,  to  which 
sensibilty  will  belong,  and  which  shall  attain  to  happiness  as  soon  as  they 
attain  to  the  conditions  of  their  well-being  or  enter  cosmical  order. 
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Tliis  ootmiol  law  is  implied  in  the  conception  that  the  creation  is  to  be 
the  mtnifestation  and  embodiment  of  the  diyine  Mind  when  acting  in  this 
diiectioD.  It  coniequently  implies  that  created  reality,  or  the  material  of 
creatioD,  shall  be  perfectlj  plastic  under  the  dirine  Being  and  attributes, 
vfaieh  are  ererywhere  present,  to  mould  it  and  to  maintain  it  according  to  the 
■loold.  In  a  word,  the  material  of  creation  must  be  an  essentiallj 
sscimilatiTe  substance.  The  indiridualixed  elements  of  which  the  creation 
eonsists  must  tend,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  assimilate  themselves  in  th^ 
being  and  properties  (1)  to  the  divine  Being  and  attributes,  and  (2)  to  them- 
■dves  and  to  each  other. 

And  thua  creation  distributes  itself  into  three  orders  of  beings  or  things  s 

1.  Those  in  which  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  substance  or  potentiality 
in  the  individual  is  so  great  that  that  individual  is  assimilated  to  the 
Oeator  in  possessing  a  reserve  of  power  of  its  own,  even  under  the  im* 
pressiveness  of  all  that  is  external  to  itself,  and  is  consequently  in  possession 
of  conaciousnesa,  liberty,  &c.  We  thus  obtain  spirit  and  the  world  of 
spirits. 

2.  Iliose  in  which  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  being  or  substance  in  the 
individoal  is  such  that  its  characteristic  is  to  be  assimilated  to  itself  in 
SQooessive  moments  of  its  existence,  and  every  successive  moment  is  stereo- 
typed by  the  preceding  moment,  in  so  far  as  the  individualized  element  is 
itself  oonoemed,  so  that  it  tends  to  rest  as  it  has  been  resting,  and  to  drive 
ss  it  has  been  driven,  and,  in  a  word,  possesses  a  vis  inertuB  merely,  and 
exhitnia  no  vU  volumtaiii^  And  thus  we  obtain  matter  and  the  material 
worid. 

8.  Thoae  in  which  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  being  or  substance  is  so 
small  that  self-assimiiative  power,  inertia,  is  on  the  eve  of  vanishing,  and 
their  characteristic  is  to  assSmilate  themselves  to  other  beings  and  things 
and  to  each  other  merely,  and  thus  to  transmit  with  another  maximum 
vdodty  from  one  to  another  any  assimilation  effected  in  them  by  a  being 
or  thing  of  a  higher  order,  and  to  submit  to  that  assimilative  action  most 
completely,  so  as  to  represent  that  being  or  thing  most  truthfully.  And 
thus  we  obtain  sether  and  the  SDthereal  medium  or  medium  of  light. 

The  Spirit  World,  The  cosmical  law  of  assimilation,  or  (which  is  the 
Bsme)  the  steadfast  will  of  God  in  action,  gives,  first  of  all,  finite  beings 
ssnmilated  to  the  Creator  as  the  Almighty,  that  is,  beings  possessed  of 
power,  which  is  necessarily  finite  in  amount  in  deed,  but  which  is  fully  individu- 
ahaed  or  free,  this  freedom,  however,  not  consisting  in  mere  madness,  but  in 
freedom  of  choice.  This  category  is  secured  because  the  same  law  of  assimi- 
lation in  giving  to  the  creature  power  and  liberty,  as  representative  of  the 
Creator  as  the  Almighty  One,  gives  also,  along  with  this  dangerous  gift, 
principles  for  the  right  guidance  of  liberty,  which  are  representative  of  the 
Oeator  aa  the  Supreme  IntelUgenoe,  viz.,  religious  and  moral  obligation 
and  reason. 

And  when  developing  this  part  of  his  philosophy,  which  is  philosophy 
par  eareelleneef  the  author  shows  in  detail  that  both  these  noble 
fiMTultiea,  aa  also  all  the  others  which  are  commonly  recognised,  percep- 
tion,  the  formation  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  retention  of  these  ideaf, 
memory,  abstraction,  classification,  generalization,  in  a  word,  all  the 
eLcfnental  capacities  of  the  mind  are  phenomena  of  assimilation,  now  to  tlie 
Creator,  now  to  the  creature,  now  to  self  alone ;  while  attention,  judgment, 
tsste,  reasoning,  imagining,  discovering,  &c.,  are  manifestations  of  the  same 
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law,  in  play  Trith  the  mdrridtnliEed  power  or  liberty  of  the  indifidimL 
Thus  the  author^s  train  of  thought  first  leads  him  to  look  for  the  eniBteuee 
of  a  world  of  spirits,  and  that  a  hierarchy,  composed  of  orders  of  epirits 
of  yaiying  dignity,  so  as  may  best  fill  up  the  intnral  between  Him  who  is 
the  Author  of  all,  and  those  individualized  beings  and  things  which  exist  ao 
far  down  the  stream  of  being  that  the  virtue  of  sensibility  is  quite  gone 
out  of  them,  and  instead  of  the  vis  voluniaH§  there  remains  only  the  «» 
inertia. 

In  regard  to  man,  considered  as  a  member  of  the  spirit  world,  he  shows 
that  along  with  religious  and  moral  obligations  and  reason  he  has  other 
'  principles  of  guidance  to  enable  him  rightljr  to  acquit  himself  in  his  actual 
relationB,  viz.,  the  assimilative  action  of  his  specific  oi^nization  upon  the 
spirit  within,  principles  which  are  as  determinate  as  that  organization  iteel^ 
and  which  are  such  as  to  suggest  actions,  placing  and  keepme  man  in  har- 
mony with  his  material  environments,  thus  rendering  possible  to  him  the 
maintenance  of  the  difficult  mixed  life  which  he  is  oiEdled  upon  to  iead  in 
this  planet.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  new  theory  of  spirit  in  gSDevml, 
and  of  human  nature  in  particular,  exdusire  of  a  peeuMar  yiew  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  spiritual  part  of  our  being,  which,  in  tnis  philosophy,  oomes 
to  be  described  only  alter  the  organization  has  been  discussed.  The  law, 
the  ground,  is  the  existence  of  power  and  liberty  in  the  individual.  It  ia, 
therefore,  antithetic  to  every  form  of  panth^sm,  while  yet  the  application 
to  the  free  spirit  of  the  law  of  universal  assimilation  inrests  it  with  all  the 
scientific  advantages  of  pantheism.  In  doing  so,  this  cosmioal  law,  which 
thus  supplies  principles  of  guidance  to  the  free  spirit,  if  it  choose  preoti* 
oally  to  accept  and  follow  them,  also  constitutes  the  free  spirit  a  moral 
agent,  capable  of  meritand  demerit,  in  the  right  sense  of  the  words,  tand 
justly  subjected  to  rewards  and  punishments.  This  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  catholic  convictions  of  humanity,  and  altogether  opposed  to  mn 
opinion  too  prevalent  among  scientific  men  in  the  present  day,  riz.,  that 
man  is  merely  a  part  of  an  always  necessarily  and  fatally  working  Dvnamintt, 
which  constitutes  the  universe  of  being, — the  personal  liberty  which  eon- 
sciousness  affirms  being  merely  the  embarrrassment  of  ignorance,  and  the 
supposed  responsibility  attaching  to  it  simply  a  delusion  aroused  by 
fear. 

Tke  ethereal  WoM.  But  guided  by  this  all-embvacing  and  alone 
available  law  of  assimilation,  we  are  to  expect  that  while  finite  being  ahall 
be  assimilated  to  the  Creator  as  the  Almighty,  on  the  one  hand,  and  thua 
give  forth  beings  posseesing  power,  in  a  woni  a  spirit-world,  we  are  also  to 
expect  that  it  shall  tend  to  be  assimilated  to  the  Creator  as  inhabiting  im- 
mensity and  eternity  on  the  other  hand,  and  shall  thus  be  diffused  through 
aU  space,  and  therefore  also,  since  it  is  finite,  shall  be  attenuated,  or  be* 
come  powerless  to  the  utmost.  Now  this  deduction  leads  to  the  conception 
of  a  medium,  which  shall  possess  the  following  characteristics.  (1)  Along 
with  all  its  individualized  properties  its  self-manifesting  power  must  be  on 
the  eve  of  vanishing.  When  existing,  or  acting  in  harmony  with  the 
objects  in  it,  therefore,  it  must  be  perfectly  transparent  to  the  greatest 
distances.  (2)  Its  self-assimilative  power  must  be  a  minimum,  and  thus 
it  must  be  assimilable  most  completely  to  the  objects  which  exist  and  act 
in  it,  and  must  therefore,  image,  or  represent  tbem  most  truthfully,  and 
that  to  the  greatest  distances.  (3)  Motion  must  take  place  in  it  with  the 
east  possible  resistance,  while  its  continuity,  as  a  medium  (for  it  most 
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ooeopy  all  space  to  the  utmost),  must  be  a  maximum.  All  motions  in  it 
therefore,  will  be  propagated  through  it  with  a  maximum  Telocity.  (4) 
Ibe  Belf-oonserratiTe  power  of  its  elements  must  be  Tery  smalL  Aiid 
therefore,  since  the  unity  of  the  Creator  expressed  in  terms  of  the  law  of 
isrimilation  is  a  tendency  in  separate  elements  of  being  to  unification,  it  is 
lo  be  expected  that  these  minim  elements  of  this  universal  medium  sh^ 
teod  to  flow  again  into  unities,  each  of  which  shall  posiess  more  reality, 
being,  or  substance,  or  which  is  the  same,  a  greater  potentiality  than  the 
indiiidaal  ethereal  elements. 

ThoB  we  haTO,  as  the  opposite  pole  to  the  world  of  spirits,  a  state  of 
hcing,  whose  position  in  nature  and  whose  properties  answers  completely 
to  the  unirenal  nther ;  and  also  a  state  of  being,  which,  though  wholly 
apathftin  itself^  is  yet  capable  of  being  redeemed,  and  of  becoming  the 
■other  of  spirits,  while  meantime,  and  remaining  as  it  is,  it  is  capable  in  an 
ouBsnt  degne  of  being  a  home  for  spirits,  and  lor  opening  up  the  uniyerse 
to  them  through  the  beautiful  and  glorious  symbolisms   of  light  and 


The  Material  World,  But  during  the  appointed  eonfloenoe  of  the 
■theraal,  or  least  elements  of  being  into  unities  of  higher  orders,  under  the 
eferjwhero  present  unity  of  the  great  Creator,  and  the  restoration  to  liberty 
of  that  which  (as  distributed  in  sther)  has  lost  it,  a  very  remarkable 
lenilt  must  accrue,  a  result  which  appears  as  if  it  would  forbid  altogether 
the  redemption  of  being  and  its  restoration  to  life,  if  erer  it  had  been  called 
upon  to  represent  the  immensity  of  the  Creator,  that  is,  to  assist  in  consti- 
tating  the  universal  eether.  For  under  the  law  of  assimilation,  all  the 
atheveal  elements  must  be  identical  considered  as  centres  of  force,  and  all 
spherical  considered  as  forms.  Suppose,  then,  that  under  the  unifying  opera- 
tion  of  assimilation  they  are  coming  together,  so  as  to  form  clusters  or 
aebuloas  specks  in  the  celestial  spaces ;  the  innermost  layer  or  wall  of  all 
ioeh  dusters  must,  under  the  same  law,  consist  of  a  definite  number  of 
ethereal  elements  and  stmoturts,  which  alone  shsU  be  statical.  And  this 
ooBiber  and  structure  must  be  the  same  in  all ;  moreoyer,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  when  the  cluster  has  grown,  so  as  to  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  sthe- 
rcal  elemente,  its  oentripetal  pressure  will  be  such  that  this  innermost  layer 
of  •thneeal  dements  (each  being  in  possession  of  but  little  self-conserratiTe 
power)  shall  yield  to  the  central  preasure,  and  become  confluent  into  a  unity, 
thas  giriag  to  nature  a  new  order  of  being.  And  this  will  occur  in  all  the 
dasters  forming  in  erery  region  of  the  celestial  spaces  when  the  amount  of 
pissemi  in  each  is  the  same,  and  therefore  when  the  quantity  in  each  is 
theaame.  Thus  in  the  universal  »ther  we  hare  a  new  order  of  being,  an 
dement  consisting  of  a  unified  nudeus  or  centre  of  force  which  is  truly 
oofl^  and  which  is  much  more  powerful  than  the  eethereal  centre  of  force, 
while  it  is  also  invested  by  an  asthereal  atmosphere.  Now  of  this  new  de- 
BMat,  with  which  it  thus  seems  as  if  all  space  will  tend  to  be  sown,  aU  the 
ether  granulated,  what  may  we  expect  the  properties  to  be?  The  sethereal 
diHKot,  that  is.  Reality  in  its  most  attenuated  state,  we  supposed  to  be  ca- 
paUe  of  manifesting  the  cosmical  law  of  assimilation  only  by  its  capacity  of 
sobmitting  to  be  assimilated  to  other  beings  and  things.  We  supposed  that 
it  WBS  too  weak  to  be  capable  of  assimilating  itself  to  itself  also.  Let  us 
■oppose  now  that  this  new  dement,  which  cannot  bo  so  weak  as  the  ethereal 
elanent,  possesses  this  power  of  self-assimilation,  and  let  us  see  what  it 
fives  as.  Firsts  then,  as  to  time :  if  iU  assimilate  itself  this  moment  to  itsdf 
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•■  it  exUted  last  moment^  it  must  either  rost  as  it  was  rrsting  or  drive  at 
it  was  being  driven.  Now  this  is  as  much  as  to  »av  that  it  must  possess 
the  vi8  inertia  or  inertia.  Again  as  to  space :  given  more  than  one  such  ele- 
ment, and  then  under  the  law  of  assimilation  as  to  the  space  they  ooeopj 
(or  more  generally  under  the  law  of  unification)  they  must  .tend  into  one 
place,  and  being  possessed  of  a  om  inertia,  this  they  must  do  with  preasure 
towards  the  place  whither  they  are  tending.  Now  this  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  they  must  gravitate.  Again,  each  element  being  self-conservative 
in  a  higher  degree  than  the  ethereal  elements,  it  may  be  inferred  that  when 
they,  lue  the  ethereal  elements,  unify  into  clusters  also,  and  while  their 
ethereal  atmospheres  are  becoming  more  or  lees  confluent  so  as  to  form'one 
ethereal  atmosphere  for  the  cluster,  the  nuclei  shall  each  oonserve  itself  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  confluence  of  nuclei,  but  only  a  molecule,  its  central 

erts  consisting  of  the  same  order  of  being  or  kind  of  thing  aa  its  peripheraL 
oreover  such  molecules  will,  under  the  same  law  of  unification  on  the  ona 
lumd,  tend  to  form  into  masses,  and  under  the  law  of  assimilation  (to  what 
the^  were  before)  tend  also  on  the  other  hand  to  expand  into  aSriforma 
similar  to  the  ether.  In  a  word,  in  this  new  order  of  elements  we  have  what 
possesses  the  well-known  properties  of  matter,  the  individual  element  being 
the  true  unit  of  weight. 

This  is  the  special  field  of  inquiry  in  which  Dr.  MaoYicar^s  fame  ia 
certain;  on  this  topic  he  has  expended  the  research  and  thought  of  the  third 
of  a  century,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  his  ideaa 
from  their  somewhat  crude  form,  as  published  in  1829,  to  their  completdy 
elaborated  exposition  in  the  present  work.*  But  the  amount  of  detail,  and 
the  extent  of  explanatory  matter  which  this  would  necessitate,  precludes  na 
from  here  and  now  entering  upon  this  peculiarly  scientific  topio — « 
topic  on  which  the  best  chemists  assure  us  the  author  has  pioneered  the 
way  to  higher  revelations  than  have  added  laurels  to  the  brows  of  Black, 
Lavoisier,  and  Dalton.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  the  deductions  made 
according  to  this  theoir  prevent  an  almost  perfect  agreement  in  the  nuin« 
her  of  material  units  oi  which  its  molecules  consist  with  the  atomic  weigjhta 
of  the  corresponding  molecules  as  determined  experimentally  in  the  labora« 
tory — so  singularly  does  nature  verify  this  molecular  morphology,  and  so 
oompletely  does  the  theorv  explain  the  otherwise  unaccountable  and  capri* 
dous  phenomena  of  chemistry. 

The  author,  however,  has  not  been  contented  with  showing  the  genesis 
of  all  the  more  important  chemical  elements  and  their  combinations  in  pro- 
ducing the  precise  chemicals  of  the  laboratory^ ;  he  has  carried  his  synthesis 
into  the  organic  world,  and  claims  to  have  discovered  the  elements  of  tisane 
boUi  in  the  vegetable  and  the  Animal  kingdoms. 

In  arriving  at  the  organic  worlds,  and  specially  the  animal  kingdom,  we 
touch  the  goal  of  the  new  philosophy,  the  completion,  that  is,  of  the  cycle 
of  the  various  phases  of  finite  bemg,  from  its  diffusion  and  lapse  through 
attenuation  into  an  apathetic  unconscious  state,  to  its  recovery  of  its  higher 
endowments,  and  return  towards  the  Creator  as  spirit.  Here  the  author 
asserts  that  just  as  the  whole  material  system  may  be  regarded  as  a  preci* 
pitato  in  the  universal  ether  caused  by  a  g^metrical  necessity,  so  during 
the  derelopment  of  the  material  system  several  other  precipitates  take 
place,  by  which  the  advent  of  psvchical  phenomena  is  delayed  and  the  birth 
of  spirits  is  attained  only  at  the  last.  Thus  the  first  condition  of  the  well- 
being  of  an  embodied  spirit  is  the  possession  of  an  organic  investiture^  so 
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mobile  that  it  may  be  the  minister  of  will,  while  yet  it  shall  be  concrete  and 
apaUe  of  being  modelled  into  some  kind  of  expressiTo  and  looomotire 
iQschinerf.  The  eynthesis  of  material  elements  into  moleoules  and  masses, 
while  it  culminates  in  this,  gives  birth  also  to  molecoles  forming  maesee 
which  are  ao  fixed,  so  slightly  mobile  and  transformable,  that  they  remain 
much  the  same  for  ages.  They  are  wholly  unfit  for  the  uses  of  sentient 
being,  but  they  constitute  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  go  to  construct  tliat 
mineral  world  which  affords  permanent  ground  and  solid  footing  for  ani- 
mated organisms.  The  mineral  world,  therefore,  is  a  preparation  for  a 
world  of  sentient  beings.  Of  those  molecules  which  in  yirtue  of  their 
greater  mobility  and  transformability  rise  out  of  the  mineral  world,  and 
constitute  organisms  haying  life,  the  greater  part  are  still  too  fixed  to  be  fit 
for  being  ministers  of  sensibility  and  yolition.  They  constitute  a  yegetable 
longdom,  which  ministers  still  more  eminently  than  the  mineral  kingdom 
to  uie  well-being  of  the  forthcoming  animal  kmgdom — the  realm  of  feeling, 
CDJoTment,  and  thought. 

The  elemente  of  this  kingdom  require  to  be  the  most  mobile  and  trans- 
formable molecules ;  these  are  speoiaUy  the  aqueous  and  the  ammoniacal 
dements,  with  those  atoms  which  thej  yield  on  decomposition, — hydrogen, 
oxjgen,  and  nitrogen.  These,  when  bound  together  and  retained  in  the 
eoQcrete  state  by  atoms  of  carbon  (which  is  one  of  the  most  fixed  elements 
in  nature),  constitute  a  tissue  suitable  for  the  high  and  yaried  life  of 
ientience  and  intelligence. 

The  animal  oiganixation  may  be  regarded  as  a  myo-neuro-cerebral  system, 
of  which  the  skeleton  is  the  support,  the  skin  the  protecting  coyering,  &c. 
Of  this  structure  the  mu§cles  are  the  peripheral  part,  the  brain  as  the 
centre,  and  the  neryes  as  the  radii  which  connect  the  periphery  with  the 
centre,  and  maintain  the  whole  as  a  unity.  In  the  brain  molecular 
analjsis  and  synthesis  are  simultaneously  carried  to  the  highest  degree,  that 
there  remains  molecular  matter  just  enough  to  serye  as  a  scaffolding  for  a 
large  yolume  of  unified  and  organized  sther,  yiz.,  that  which  belongs  to 
the  atmospheres  of  the  nearly  free  atoms  of  hydrogen,  aqueous  matter,  fat, 
&C.,  which  constitute  the  brain.  And  this  sether  is  the  main  agent  in  the 
specific  function  of  the  myo*neuro-cerebral  centre,  the  brain,  and  in  man 
hecomes  confluent  into  a  being  of  a  new  order,  higher  than  the  material, 
Bunely,  a  psychical  being, — ultimately  a  spirit.  It  is  no  longer  actuated  by 
the  fsis  inertuB  merely,  but  by  the  vu  voluntatis ;  and  as  to  its  capacity  for 
keeping  right  in  its  relations  with  its  enyironments,  it  is  no  longer  the 
fabjeet  of  blind  attractions,  repulsions,  and  polarities,  but  sees  its  own 
way,  and  is  actuated  by  desire  and  ayersion ;  in  one  word,  it  is  a  spirit.  Thus, 
through  the  creation  of  man,  according  to  this  philosophy  the  cycle  of 
finite  being  is  completed,  returns  into  itself,  and  reascends  again,  so  as  to 
look  straight  up,  in  worship,  to  the  throne  of  the  great  Creator. 

Thus  the  material  system  married  to  the  nniyeral  lether  is  the  nurse  and 
mother  of  Ufe,  and  while  itself  appointed  to  be  unwoyen  as  fast  as  it  is 
woven,  is  for  erer  without  abatement  or  retractation,  giying  off  spirits 
into  the  realm  of  the  spirit  world,  and  thus,  in  so  far  as  the  design  of 
creation  is  realized,  is  for  ever  multiplying  happiness  as  the  ages  roll  on. 
Each  soul,  as  an  individualized  being,  is  capable  of  self-subsistence  after 
existence  has  once  been  awarded  to  it,  so  that  this  philosophy  absorbs  into 
itsdf  all  the  arguments  which  giye  a  semblance  ox  truth  to  materialism, 
while  yet  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  fully  mtkde  manifest  by  it. 
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Of  this  beautiful  system  of  reasoned  thought,  which  explains  in 
one  hannonions  round  of  speculation  all  possible  forms  of  being 
and  aotirity,  and  holds  in  its  capacious  bosom  all  sciences  and  arts 
as  components  and  integrants,  we  are  aware  that  we  have  given  a 
most  inadequate  outline.  It  is  not  easy  to  extract  here  ana  there 
a  gem  of  thought  from  its  original  setting,  and  to  string  them  into  a 
new  necklace  of  beauty  and  usefulness ;  it  is  not  easy  to  get  at  the 
Tery  inner  essence  and  core  of  a  system  of  philosophy  wnich  haa 
been  the  growth  of  almost  half  a  century,  ana  to  Hirow  the  light  of 
another's  soul  just  on  those  parts  where  the  chief  truths  lie  coiled 
like  a  mainspring ;  it  is  still  less  easy  to  show  the  fascination  which 
a  carefully  elaborated  and  finished  whole  of  thought  exercises  upon 
the  spirit  when  only]  an  occasional  glimpse  can  be  given,  here  and 
there,  of  that  which,  to  be  seen  in  its  beauty,  should  be  shown  in  its 
entire  perfectedness  of  structure.  All  these  difficulties,  however,  are 
increased  when  the  expositor  himself  has  been  compelled  to  strain 
his  conceptive  faculties  to  the  utmost  in  hisendeavour  to  take  in  and 
comprehend  the  grand  whole  of  thought  to  which  a  lifetime  has  been 
given.  The  philosophy,  as  published,  is  itself  but  a  sketch  of  the 
author's  speculations,  and  this  is  less  even  than  an  outline  in  chalk  of 
the  ground  plan  of  the  compact  structure  which  the  author  has  built 
up.  Yet  even  such  as  it  is  it  may  be  regarded  as  giving  evidenoe 
that  it  points  out  to  attention  the  work  of  a  great  and  noble  thinker, 
whose  repute  "  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die." 

It  is  easy  to  write  over  against  such  speculatioas  as  these  the  words 
TheoBophic  Mysticism !  and  call  it  confutation ;  it  is  still  easier  to 
assert  that  the  author  postulates  in  his  premises  all  that  he  brings 
out  in  his  philosophy,  inasmuch  as  he  demands  that  Grod  and 
nature  should  both  oe  granted  as  existent ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  any  philosophy  whatever  can  be  built  up  of  fewer 
elements,  while  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  few  speoulationa 
in  metaphysics  have  grasped,  under  the  same  parsimony  of  posta- 
lation,  a  larger  number  of  reasoned  truths  having  undeniable 
likenesses,  if  not  verifications  of  them  in  human  nature  and  in  the 
outer  cosmos.  This  philosophy  constitutes  a  cycle ;  it  eomprehenda 
the  entire  round  of  thmgs ;  and  it  professes  to  reveal  the  watchword 
and  the  law  of  all  reality.  It  is  a  return  to  the  Platonic  conception  of 
philosophy  as  an  aspiration  and  a  hunt  after  insight  into  reality,  an 
endeavour  to  see,  as  if  in  the  pure  sunlight  of  thought,  the  eternal 
ideas  of  which  chan^eM  things  are  but  the  vestures  or  the  signs,  and 
to  contemplate  the  divine  mystery  of  being  as  a  unity  of  wisdom ;  and 
as  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  entanglements  and  labyrinthine 
mazes  of  sense  into  the  open  plains  of  true  science — and  only  so  can 
philosophy  provide  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  soul.  It  is  no  slight 
commendation,  especially  at  this  present  time,  of  the  philosophy 
befbre  us,  that  it  harmonizes  the  nighest  speculations  of  Science 
— ^'^cumbered  about  many  things"— with  the  holiest  teachings  of 
Scripture,  and  brings  Metaphysics,  like  Mary,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus—"  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life." 
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"  Philomathbs/'  in  page  28  of  the  January  number,  says,  "  We 
shall  be  rery  much  aurpriaed  indeed  to  find  any  of  the  contributors 
of  the  British  Coutrovertialistt  the  organ  for  the  culture  of  a  truly 
hooeat  and  impartial  pablio  opinion,  advooating  aecreoy  of  votings 
vhiflh  aeema  to  me  a  aoheme  for  branding  the  expreaaion  of  a  genuine 
pnUic  opinion  with  dlagrace." 

Our  friend  haa  written  atrongly,  indeed,  far  more  ao  than  he  waa 
wananted  in  doins,  aa  muat,  on  reoonaideration,  appear  eren  to  him 
clouv  when  he  finda  that  varioua  writera  will  differ  from  hia  viewa. 
Let  me  ahortly  examine  hia  opiniona,  which  I  do  not  think  axe 
baaed  on  a  solid  foundation. 

He  commences  with  a  dogmatic  aaaertion, "  Secrecy  ia  auapioioua." 
I  aay  not  neeeaaarily  ao.  Again,  "  Honesty  ia  the  highest  form  of 
morality  aa  betireen  man  and  man."  Thia  ia  no  news,  inasmuch  aa 
it  waa  a  troiam  which  had  exiatenoe  a  very  loog  time  before  the 
writer's  great-grandfather  waa  bom.  It  is  a  very  eaay  matter  for 
poBona  in  inde|)endent  poaitions  to  "  act "  with  "  fearleaa  publicity ;" 
they  hare  nothing  to  loae,  whateyer  offence  they  might  give ;  out 
rery  difficult  indeed  ia  it  for  those  who  are  under  the  "  finger  and 
thaimb  "  of  othera  to  come  out  ao  boldly.  I  believe,  by  the  way, 
that  many  who  expreaa  their  viewa  as  literary  men  anonymoualy, 
do  ao  becauae  they  muat  not,  dare  not,  or  cannot,  make  themselves 
hidividnally  kqpwn.  Many  a  man  would  find  himself,  to  make  use 
of  a  well-understood  term,  *'  out  of  a  berth  "  if  he  "  acted  with  fear- 
leas  publicity,"  even  in  writing  a  letter  in  the  public  journals,  or  it 
may  oe  j^raaming  an  article  for  inaertion  in  the  valuable  columns  of 
the  British  Controv^sialisL 

It  ia  almoat  atartling  to  read  the  following : — "  I  ahould  prefer  to 
MS  the  franohiae  limited  to  men  of  independent  means  and  independ* 
eat  mind,  to  whom  a  personal  remonaiiulity  would  attach  for  tiie 
pityper  enjovment  of  the  auffrage/'  !c  or  what  reason  P  "  Bather  than 
consent  to  the  legal  institution  of  secrecy."  Hear  it,  ye  working  men 
of  England,  you  who  have  had  the  franchise  granted  to  you  after  so 
many  years  politically  struggling  for  it.  Jast  because  you  cannot* 
>wny  of  you, "  act "  with  "  fearleaa  publicity,"  you  ahould  be  turned 
ttide,  your  privliege  be  taken  away,  and  "  men  of  independent  meima 
and  independant  minds  "  be  alone  the  possessors  of  the  franchisQ  I 
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Hear  it  alio,  je  shopkeepers  of  England,  for  the  same  remark 
applies  to  a  large  number  of  yourselves. 

Our  friend  further  intimates  that "  everything  having  virtue  in 
it  becomes  depraved  when  darkness  is  allowed  to  shield  its  deeds 
from  the  public  eye."  Wonderful!  cannot  a  word  be  found  to 
express  even  greater  astonishment  at  this  assertion?  If  a  man 
gives  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  when  his  name  is  hidden  "  from 
the  public  eye,"  it  must  follow,  therefore,  that  his  gift  *'  becomes 
depraved," — forgetting  the  scriptural  command,  "  Let  not  thy  left 
hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth."  Then  it  is  said  that  "  the 
responsibiltt^r  of  the  electoral  sufifrage  is  a  public  one,  and  ought  to 
be  exercised  in  the  very  light  of  the  sun."  I  do  not  wish  to  be  too 
fault-finding  with  the  mo<^  of  expression  of  our  friend ;  and  let  me 
tell  him  that  whatever  I  may  say,  I  do  it  in  the  best  of  temper ;  bat 
I  cannot  help  reminding  him  that  it  is  possible  to  have  an  election 
on  a  cold  dreary  winter's  day,  when  "  the  very  light  of  the  sun  " 
does  not  appear,  and  what  then  P  I  will  now  let  our  friend  alone, 
and  make  one  or  two  observations  on  the  important  question, 
"Ought  we  now  to  have  the  ballot?" 

Most  of  those  who  interested  themselves  in  electioneering  matters 
during  the  time  of  the  recent  general  election,  know  well  enough 
how  much  the  ballot  was  asked  for  by  a  very  large  number  of 
electors,' especially  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  exercising  the 
franchise  under  the  new  Beform  Act  for  the  first  time.  They 
had,  many  of  them,  consciences  of  their  own,  but  power  or  will  to 
please  themselves  they  had  none.  It  is  of  no  use  to  pass  a  law  to 
confer  a  privilege  upon  individuals  if  the  free  way  of  carrying  out 
that  privilege  be  damaged  or  destroyed.  Tradespeople,  too,  can- 
not vote  as  they  like  in  all  cases,  consequently  some  of  them,  so  as 
not  to  ofiend  or  lose  custom,  do  not  vote  at  all.  Is  this  state  of 
things  right  ?  Certainly  not.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  a  man  say,  only  a  couple  of  months  ago,  and  in  these  so-csJled 
liberal  days,  "  You  have  given  me  a  vote,  it  is  true,  but  I  must  do 
as  Mr.  So-and-so  does,  or  as  Mrs.  So-and-so  wishes ; "  for  remem- 
ber, although  ladies  cannot  vote,  they  know  how  to  assist  in  putting 
on  what  is  called  the  "  screw."  Consequently  the  present  system 
of  electing  members  of  Parliament  is  not  a  genuine  one.  A  man 
gets  elected,  who,  if  the  electors  generally  had  their  own  choice, 
would  not  have  been  so.  Besides,  when  we  vote,  an  oath  is  taken 
by  us,  a  solemn  thing ;  and  then  instead  of  recording  that  which  the 
conscience  ought  to  dictate,  namely,  a  vote  for  the  candidate  each 
one  prefers,  a  falsehood,  in  effect,  is  uttered  when  the  name  is  given, 
because  it  is  not  the  name  which  under  better  or  other  circum- 
stances would  have  escaped  from  the  lips.  It  must  be  an  untruth, 
for  surely  if  I  prefer  one  man  to  another,  and  yet  act  exactly  in  oppo- 
sition'to  my  preference,  I  do  that  which  is  wrong  and  contrary  to  fact. 

If  we  get  the  ballot,  we  shall  put  an  end  to  canvassing,  a  system 
which  is  unpleasant  to  those  taking  part  in  it,  as  well  as  improper 
towards  those  who  are  canvassed ;  there  is  no  good  reason  what- 
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erer  whj  any  one  should  be  questioned  as  to  the  way  he  intends  to 
exercise  his  right  of  voting,  indeed  it  seems  like  taking  an  nndne 
liberty  even  to  pat  snch  a  question  to  him,  although  onstom  has  to 
a  certain  extent  authorised  it. 

G.  M.  S.  the  opener  of  this  debate  on  the  affirmatiye  side,  has 
written  Tery  ably,  and  I  venture  to  believo  that  when  the  time 
srnTes  for  him  to  gire  his  reply,  many  of-  his  opponents,  our  friend 
"Philomathes,"  the  opener  on  the  other  side,  included,  will  find 
that  he  has  the  best  of  the  various  arguments.  We  want  the  ballot, 
we  must  have  it,  and,  what  is  more,  I  think  we  shall  have  it,  if  not 
in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament,  at  all  events  without  much 
forther  delay. 

Bristol.  E.  D.  EoBJBBT. 

KBOATIVE  ABTICLB. — H. 

"MoBB  light!  more  light!"  were  the  death-words  of  Goethe 
''More  darkness  I  more  darkness ! "  is  the  cry  of  advocates  of  the 
ballot.  Publicity  is  found  to  be  essential  to  human  well-being 
and  correct  conduct  in  parliament,  in  courts^of  justice,  in  assemblies, 
and  in  general  life,  but  one  great  act  of  political  life  shoxdd  be 
shrouded  in  impenetrable  darkness  and  unpierceable  secrecy — the 
polling  booth !  That  there  be  justice,  let  there  be  light,  is  the 
maxim  of  this  age  of  progress  ;  but  keep  the  light  away  from  the 
very  place  where  political  change  gets  its  initiative,  the  personal 
vote  of  the  elector !  To  make  the  free  and  independent  voter 
"free"  from  a  sense  of  the  public  eye,  and  "  independent "  of  con- 
scientious scruples,  confer  the  ballot. 

The  granting  of  the  ballot  seems  to  me  as  if  it  would  be  the  legi- 
timization of  hypocrisy,  and  the  institution  of  a  plan  for  misleading 
public  men  in  regard  to  public  opinion ;  it  would  certainly  inaugu- 
rate a  reign  of  political  suspicion,  if  not  of  political  duplicity. 
Under  the  ballot,  a  man  mi^ht  profess,  expound,  and  promulgate  the 
moat  fiery  and  popular  Badicalism,  and  yet  give  his  vote  for  Toryism ; 
or  he  might  profess  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  his  neighbours,  bis 
fellow- tradesmen,  his  landlord,  &c.,  the  most  rampant  Toryism,  and 
yet  give  his  vote  for  Eadicalism.  What  would  be  the  worth  of  an 
open  pledge  to  support  any  candidate,  when  those  who  had  openly 
^d^ed  themselves  could  hiddenly  disregard  their  given  pledge  P 
What  would  be  the  use  of  influentially  signed  requisitions,  when 
those  who  had  signed  them  might  secretly  use  their  sufir^e  for  the 
promotion  of  the  election  of  the  opposite  candidate  P  Who  could 
venture  to  proceed  to  the  poll  as  a  candidate,  when,  so  far  as  possible 
public  scrutiny  was  concerned,  the  electors  could— 

"  Come  like  shadowB,  so  depart"? 

It  is  an  English  habit  to  have  "  the  courage  of  one's  opinions,"  and 
for  good  or  bad,  to  hold  what  a  man  considers  to  be  right.  To  be 
intifflidated  is  an  evil ;  ,to  be  conscious  of  acting  under  constraint  is 
also  an  evil ;  but  to  smile  with  a  political  party,  and  to  sneak  into 
the  opposite  ballot-box,  is  a  greater  evil ;  for  it  makes  the  man  by  his 
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oim  consent  commit  a  yillan  j,  and  makes  the  crime  a  sin.  It  is 
altogether  a  matter  of  how  far  principle  shall  rule  in  life,  or  mer« 
fair-«eeming  and  expediency.  1  care  not  whether  it  should  be  the 
ConseryatiTe  tradesman  pushing  his  trade  among  Badicals*  and 
exprssing  his  opinions  as  one  who  "  goes  along  with  his  customers  a 
great  way  "  in  theory,  bat  tnms  the  other  way  in  practice  at  the 
ballot*boz,  or  the  Sadical  cock  of  the  shop,  who  is  loud  in  praise  of 
freedom  and  all  the  et-ceteraa,  and  yet  takes  the  ballot-box  as  hia 
screen,  to  comply  with  a  Oonsenratiye's  (accompanied)  request  of  the 
favour  of  his  vote.  In  this  matter  I  am  sworn  to  no  party,  and  am 
unable  to  see  any  good  likely  to  result  from  the  spread  of  suspicion 
and  the  diffusion  of  h3rpocrisy. 

Public  confidence  is  a  boon  and  a  blessing  too  ^eat  to  be  perilled 
for  such  a  small  advantage  as  secrecy  of  votmg  would  confer. 
And  no  one,  surely,  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  public  con- 
fidence could  co-exist  with  the  ballot.  Who  could  be  trusted  where 
all  were  distrustful  P  and  the  ballot  is  just  the  refuge  of  the  dia^  ' 
trusted  and  the  distrusting — of  the  voter  distrusted  by  his  fellow 
and  distrusting  him,  and  of  the  distrusting  voter  distrusted  by 
his  fellow.  The  very  men  who  sit  upon  a  candidates'  committee, 
might  give  their  voice  for  him  but  their  vote  against  him;  and 
where  this  was  possible,  where  could  trust  be  P  Slither  some  men 
to  prove  their  honesty  would  vote  and  proclaim  their  votes  openly, 
or  would  expressly  vote  before  witnesses,  and  all  those  who  did  not 
adopt  this  plan  would  be  held  by  the  populace  as  voters  for  the 
impopular  candidate,  or  candidates  would  find  it  necessary  for  their 
own  protection  to  marshal  those  men,  and  march  them  to  the  poll« 
while  all  who  did  not  go  with  one  or  other  party  would  be  looked 
upon  with  dis^st  by  either,  even  though  they  did  go  to  the  poll, 
and  take  to  the  ballot-box.  So  grievous  a  breach  of  moral  tife 
would  it  be  ^to  destroy  public  confidence  by  the  introduction  of  the 
bidlot.  Opportunity  often  leads  to  sin,  and  the  beginning  of  evil  is 
like  the  letting  in  of  water ;  we  may  stop  the  small  first  beginnings, 
but  we  cannot  effectually  resist  the  mighty  floods.  Purity  of  elec- 
tion is  not  to  be  gained  by  impurity  of  moral  feeling, 

Of  course  this  whole  question  is  one  of  relative  viilany.  If  we 
are  to  suppose  aU  men  honest,  then  we  have  no  need  of  the  ballot, 
for  there  will  then  be  neither  intimidation  to  be  feared  nor  bribery 
to  be  resisted.  If  we  are  to  suppose  some  men  dishonesty  we  must 
not  suppose  them  all  to  be  on  the  one  side.  All  Conservatives  are 
honest  and  some  (if  not  all)  Liberals  are  dishonest,  is  as  incorrect 
an  affirmation  as  all  Liberals  are  honest  and  some  (if  not  all)  Con- 
servatives are  dishonest.  Neither  must  we  affirm  all  voters  are 
honest,  and  therefore  will  only  vote  for  the  public  good,  unless  put 
under  pressure  by  landlords,  noblemen*  customers,  &c.,  so  that  if 
we  instituted  the  baUot^  they  would  all  give  their  suffinagea  aooosd* 
ing  to  right  principle,  any  more  than  we  can-  say  all  candidates  foe 
parliamentary  honours  are  well  prineipled  and  soundly  orthodox  in 
pmotxeal  morals,  who  would  scorn  to  intimidate  or  bribe  anybody  to 
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rote  for  them  against  their  wishes,  oonscience,  or  opinions.    The 
adrocates  for  the  ballot  vaunt  their  pet  plan  as  a  cheap  and  easy 
way  of  making  dishonesty  impossible ;  but  is  it  really  so  r  is  bribery 
10  witless  as  not  to  be  able  to  invent  a  means  for  overcoming  the 
mjateries  of  the  ballot-box  P     Can  it  not  take  promises  and  give 
promises  on  the  ground  that  the  return  be  effective,  and  can  it  not 
stipulate  that  evidence  may  be  produceable  in  some  form  or  other  P 
*  The  ballotist  replies,  all  knaves  at  elections  are  double-distilled 
knaves,  and  those  who  would  accept  bribes  would  be  quite  able  to 
be  base  enough  to  take  the  bribe,  and  acute  enough  to  revenge  the 
insult  of  offering  a  bribe  to  them  by  giving  the  vote  to  the  opposite 
party ;  thus  contriving  a  double  debt  to  pay — to  pocket  the  profit 
of  bribery,  and  to  pay  off  the  candidate  for  his  dishonesty.   In  con- 
isquence  of  this  the  opposition  avers  bribery  would  cease  and  in- 
tiaudation  would  be  powerless ;  for  who,  they  argue,  would  bribe  if 
ihey  did  not  know  that  they  were  to  get  their  money's  worth  P  and 
who  would  intimidate  whan  the  last  act  of  the  elector,  that  which 
iotimidation  was  intended  to  affect,  was  done  in  secret,  and  the  per- 
son intimidated  could  chuckle  over  his  intimidator  when  he  dropped 
his  black  ball  against  his  candidate  into  the  ballot-box  P    But  what 
do  the  ballotists  say  to  the  wholesale  sowing  of  suspicion  and  dis* 
tBBst,  to  the  promises  given  all  round  and  oroken  in  a  comer,  to 
which  that  system  womd  give  rise  P    "  Hole  and  comer "  is  the 
moat  reproachful  thing  that  can  be  said  of  public  business ;  but  the 
advocate  of  the  ballot,  says  Legalize  this  hole-and-corner  system,  and 
it  will  cease  to  bo  scorned.    Would  it  be  advisable  to  legalize 
bypocrisv  and  deception,  and  to  give  the  legal  right  to  promise  a 
vote,  and  then  secretly  despise  the  promise  P 

I  claim  for  the  voter  the  right  to  be  honest,  and  I  claim'  from 
tha  State  that  if  it  gives  a  man  a  right  to  vote,  it  shall  give  him 
£ur  protection  in  the  execution  of  the  duty  it  imposes  on  him.  It 
is  the  free  and  honest  voice  of  the  people  in  the  cnoioe  of  legislators 
that  the  nation  wants ;  its  duty  is  therefore  to  provide  for  the  exer- 
die  of  that  free  choice  by  making  it  a  moral  and  political  duty  to 
abstain  from  coercion  to  vote  or  revenging  a  vote  given.  If  men 
axe  unfit  in  themselves  to  vote  rightly,  the  suffrage  ought  not  to 
hftre  been  conceded ;  but  tha  bnsmess  of  the  State  is,  now  that  it 
haa  been  conceded,  to  prepare  every  oitisen  to  be  able  to  perform  his 
dttb^,  and  to  avenge  as  an  insult  and  an  injury  to  the  State  any  in- 
tenarence  whatever  with  the  political'  opinions  and  acts  of  another 
mftlaas  they  are  seditious.  We  call  upon  the  Government  to  make 
it  no  idl0  Doaat  that  freedom  of  voting  has  been  granted,  and  we 
call  upon  Government  so  to  promote  and  farther  popular  education 
tbat  freedom  of  opinion  shali  prevail,  and  that  trutn  and  falsehood 
may  grapple  with  each  other  without  any  undue  influence  being 
aVIe  to  be  used  in  behalf  of  either.  But  I  beseech  them  to  pause 
before  they  consecrate  concealment  and  deceit,  hypocrisy  and  sus« 
pieion,  and  make  an  election  demoralising  to  the  very  inner  life  of 
the  1001.  H»  S.  S. 
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Religion* 


IS  PEOTESTANTISM  FAILING  AND  EOMANISM 

GAINING? 

AFFIBHATITB   ABTICLB. — II. 

Pbotbstaktism  and  Eomanism  are  eBsentiall^  and  necessarily 
antagonistic.  If,  then,  we  can  show  that  Itomanism  is  making  en- 
croachments in  territories  once  held  by  Protestantism,  we  shall 
establish  the  affirmative  of  the  whole  question  now  under  debate. 
Before  proceeding  to  show  this  it  will  be  desirable  to  give  some 
definition  of  the  two  opposing  forces  which  are  now  the  subject  of 
discussion. 

The  Diet,  which  met  at  Spires  in  1526,  issued  a  decree,  which 
granted  each  of  the  German  states  liberty  in  religious  matters.  At 
that  period  the  Pope^and  the  Turks  were  finding  full  employment 
for  Cnarles  V.  He  had  therefore  no  leisure  for  attempting  to  put 
down  the  Reformation.  But  in  1528  peace  was  made  oetween  the 
Boman  Pontiff  and  the  German  Emperor,  and  a  Diet  was  con- 
voked to  meet  at  Spires  in  the  following  year.  At  its  sitting  on 
March  15,  1529,  the  imperial  commissioners  announced  that  as  the  * 
decree  of  Spires  in  1526  had  given  rise  to  great  disorders,  the 
Emperor  had  annulled  it.  This  unprecedented  act  filled  the  evan- 
gelical party  with  both  indignation  and  alarm,  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  it.  Of  this  commission  some  of  the 
most  violent  enemies  of  the  Keformation  were  members,  and  they 
demanded  the  execution  of  the  Edict  of  Worms.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  evangelical  members  of  the  commission  called  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Edict  of  Spires.  The  majority  rejected  the 
demand  of  each  party,  and  resolved  that  where  the  Edict  of  Worms 
had  been  carried  out  every  religious  innovation  should  still  be 
interdicted ;  and  that  where  the  Edict  of  Worms  had  been  deviated 
from,  no  new  reform  should  be  effected,  no  controverted  point 
should  be  touched  upon,  and  no  Boman  Catholic  should  be  per- 
mitted to  embrace  Lutheranism.  This  resolution  of  the  commission 
was  passed  by  the  Diet. 

After  some  struggles  between  the  partisans  of  the  Panacv  and 
the  evangelicals,  it  was  decreed  that  the  latter  should  not  oe  neard 
again,  and  it  was  announced  to  them  that  their  only  course  was  to 
submit  to  the  majority.  The  evangelical  princes  now  resolved  to 
appeal  from  the  Diet  to  the  word  of  God.  A  declaration  to  this 
effect  was  drawn  up,  and  this  was  the  celebrated  Protest  that  hence- 
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fonrard  gare  the  name  of  Protestant  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Papacy.  This  declaration  was  a  protest  against  tvro  things  :  Ist. 
The  intrusion  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  faith ;  2.  The 
arbitrary  ftuthorit^  of  the  Church.  Protestantism  maintains  two 
fondamental  principles :  1.  That  the  Bible  is  the  only  rule  of  faith ; 
2.  The  right  of  every  one  to  judge  for  himself  of  that  rule.  Bo- 
maniam  admits  apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions.  It  attri- 
butes to  the  writings  of  the  fathers  a  validit^r  equal  with  that  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  It  maintains  that  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  inter- 
preted only  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  Church;  that 
the  Soman  Pontiff  has  authority  to  determine  what  ought  to  be 
behered,  thus  giving  him  a  dominion  over  the  human  conscience ; 
and  that  out  of  the  Catholic  faith  none  can  be  saved.  Eomanism 
likewise  aete  up  the  priesthood  as  a  mediatorial  caste  between  God 
and  man,  which  genuine  Protestantism  in  no  way  recognises. 

Besides  these  more  fundamental  principles  of  Itomanism,  thete 
are  other  matters  of  belief  and  practice. which  are  equally  compo- 
nents of  it.    In  Bomanism  we  have  a  multiplicity  of  sacraments, 
aoricular  confession,  a  rerj  great  degree  of  ritualism  in  worship, 
as  waving  of  censers,  the  display  of  crucifixes,  imposing  dresses  of 
those  who  ofBciate,  captivating  music,  and  various  outward  insignia. 
As  evidence  that  Protestantism  is  failing  and  Bomanism  gaining, 
we  adduce— 1.  The  great  increase  and  rapid  spread  of  Bitualism 
in  that  Church  of  England  which  once  was   a  barrier   against 
Popery.    Bitualists  are  now  dressing  the  comparatively  cold  and 
bald  service  of  the  Church  of  Englana  with  the  warmer  accompani- 
ments of  Bomanism.    They  have  introduced  the  practice  of  chant- 
athe  psalms  and  responses.    They  have  introduced  altars  with 
ts,  flowers,  and  a  crucifix,  instead  of  the  former  plain  table, 
l£e  chancel  is  filled  with  the  smell  of  incense.    The  clergy  dress  in 
their  albs,  chasubles,  and  coloured  vestments,  borrowed  from  the 
EUmiish  Church.    That  the  Bitualist  clergy  are  increasing  in  num- 
hen,  strength,  and  boldness,  is  very  manifest.    In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  present  century  there  was  a  powerful  party  in  the  Church  of 
England  strongly  opposed  to  Popery.    Even  at  Oxford,  so  recently 
as  1829,  Sir  B.  Peel  was  rejected  from  representing  tho  university 
of  that  city  on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  with  reference  to 
Catholic  Emancipation.    But  this  party  is  now  almost  obsolete. 
Is  not  this  evidence  that  Protestentism  is  failing  and  Bomanism 
gaining  ?    2.  The  important  alterations  which  have  been  proposed 
to  be  made  in  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by^ members  of  the  Legislature, 
show  the  advance  of  Bomanism.    The  Oaths  Bill,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Sir  G.  Grey,  released  members  of  Parliament  from  the 
obligation  which  before  was  imposed  on  them,  to  disclose  all  treasons 
and  treasonable  conspiracies.    It  released  Boman  Catholic  mem- 
bers from  the  obligation  before  imposed  on  them  to  renounce  that 
principle  of  their  ^urch  which  sanctioned  the  murder  or  deposition 
of  princes  who  had  been  excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the  Pope, 
as  Queen  Elizabeth  was.    It  released  Protestent  members  from  the 
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obligation  before  imposed  on  them  to  protest  against  the  Pope's 
eooleBiastical  jurisdiction  and  authority  within  this  realm.     It 
released  JGLomanists  from  the  obligation  before  imposed  on  them  to 
renounce  the  Pope's  temporal  authority,  directly  or  indirectljp 
within  this  realm,  as  well  as  from  the  obligation  to  abjure  any  inten- 
tion to  subvert  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion,  or  Protestant 
gOTemment  in  the  United  Kingdom.    Is  not  the  fact  that  suoh  a 
ill  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  a  plain  evidence  of  the 
advance  of  Bomanism  P  *    8.  The  Prison  Chaplains  Bill,  and  the 
appointments  recently  made  to  important  offices,  show  that  Eonum- 
ism  is  gaining.    We  need  partioularly  to  observe  only  the  recent 
appointment  made  to  the  highest  post  but  one  in  Ireland.    That 
position  is  not  only  conferred  upon  a  Papist,  but  on  one  who  is  well 
Known  to  be  an  extreme  Ultramontane,  who  holds  that  the  Pope  is 
infallible.    As  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  abler  men  on  the 
Irish  bench,  both  Protestants  and  moderate  £oman  Gatholios,  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Chancellor  O'Ha^an  can  only  be  regarded  ma 
an  evidence  that  Bomanism  is  gaining  in  England,  and,  as  a  oonae- 
quence,  that  Protestantism  is  failing.    4.  The  increase  of  convents  ; 
tne  partiality  shown  to  them  in  their  being  exempted  from  the  laws 
•  to  which  other  establishments  are  subject ;  and  the  apathy  of  the 
great  bolk  of  the  people  reUBpectmg  the  preference  thus  given  to 
uiem,  clearly  show  that  Bomanism  is  gaining.    There  are  now 
between  200  and  300  of  these  establishments  in  Great  Britain,  and 
they  are  closed  against  all  inspection.   Every  lunatic  asylum,  erery 
reformatory,  every  prison  is  laid  under  the  strongest  reetrictiona, 
and  is  subject  to  visitation  and  examination  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  door  of  every  factory  and  workshop  is  open  that  the  law  may 
enter,  and  see  that  no  oppression  or  cruelty  is  done  to  any  one 
within.    The  door  of  every  citizen's  dwelling  is  open  to  the  law,  yea, 
even  the  door  of  the  baron's  castle  is  so.   But  the  power  of  Boman- 
ism in  this  country  is  so  strong  that  nunneries  are  exempt  from  all 
inyeetigation.    Every  cathedral,  meeting-house,  and  Jewish  eyna- 
goffue  in  the  kingdom  is  open,  and  the  law  can  enter  at  any  hour, 
and  satisfy  itself  that  all  is  right.  ■  But  the  nuns  may  be  shut  up  in 
dungeons,  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  exposed  to  deeds 
of  violence,  yet  when  the  law  comes  to  the  door  of  the  convent  it 
finds  it  bolted,  and  bolted  by  an  edict  of  Parliament ;  and  let  the 
oppression,  cruelty,  and  crime  which  may  be  perpetrated  within  it 
be  what  they  may,  kw  cannot  enter,  either  to  prevent  or  punish  it. 
We  boast  that  the  instant  a  slave  touches  our  soil  he  is  a  free  man, 
and  yet  without  a  protest  being  uttered  a^inst  it,  Parliament  has 
been  permitted  to  set  a  hedge,  through  which  law  cannot  penetrate, 
around  between  200  and  SOO  institutions  of  the  worst  kind  of 
slayery.    Is  not  this  evidence  that  Bomanism  is  gaining?    6.  The 
proposals  that  bare  been  made  by  certain  eminent  clergymen  of  the 

^  The  Weekly  Begitter  says  that  considsMbly  more  than  2,000  persons 
have  been  leoetved  into  the  Soman  Catholic  Church  during  the  past  year. 
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Ofatovfa  of  England  for  eonfeMliee  and  alliance  iriih  the  Chnroh  of 
Some,  IB  furtner  evidenee  of  the  admnoe  of  Bomanitm.  6.  Till 
of  Jate  those  who  hare  been  moat  deeided  in  their  Protestantism 
have  maintained  a  aimplicity  in  both  their  places  and  their  form  of 
wonhip,  and  in  the  dme  of  their  ministers.  But  now  the  import- 
anee  which  is  attached  to  having  splendid  places  for  worship,  the 
frequency  of  the  ministers  of  relif^ion  wearing  some  peculiar  dress 
when  engaged  in  their  public  services,  with  the  existence  of  a  gor- 
geooseeremonial  amongst  denominations  who  hare  been  heretofore 
rerf  decided  opponents  of  Bomanism,  plainly  betoken  a  tendency 
thereto,  and  thus  show  that  Protestantism  is  failing.  7.  The 
various  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  which  have  been  of  late  years 
established  in  such  great  force,  and  which  are  widely  diffused  in 
tiie  oommnnity ;  the  introduction  of  the  nractice  of  confession  by 
some  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England ;  the  assimilation  of 
some  of  the  established  clergy  to  the  Popish  priests  in  their  assump- 
tion  of  authority  over  the  consciences  of  the  people,  with  the  wiJl- 
iogpees  of  the  people  to  render  to  them  the  homage  they  seek, 
which  assumed  authority  and  subjection  to  it  are  so  contrary  to 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  combine  with  a 
number  of  other  circumstanoes  to  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  Pro- 
testantism is  failing  and  Bomamam  gaining.  S.  S. 

KBOATIVB  ABTICLE.^II. 

"  Con  r  evangelo  si  diventa  eretioo." 
(With  the  gospel  one  becomes  a  heretic.) — ItaUan  Proeerh. 

Paorxs'TAiiTiBU  is  not  a  creed.  It  does  not  consist  in  the  adop- 
tion or  holding  of  any  specific  religious  system  of  doctrine  and 
discipline.  Protestantism  is  an  historical  term.  It  acquired  its 
historical  importance  on  13th  April,  1629,  when  the ,  reformers 
presented  to  the  Diet  of  Spires  their  protest  against  the  decree  of 
Clharles  Y.,  against  innovations  in  religion.  The  Protestants 
deehuned  that  religious  faith  was  not  a  matter  of  policy  or  civil 
interest,  in  regard  to  which  they  were  ready  to  submit  at  once  to 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Diet  of  the  empire ;  but  that  it  con- 
eemed  the  supremacy  of  the  individual  conscience  and  the  eternal 
fatarity  whicn  lay  before  man  in  the  world  to  come.  They  afiBrmed 
that  Scripture  as  a  law  of  life  was  not  interpretable  by  use  and 
Wont,  bv  tradition  or  by  authority,  but  was  to  be  understood  and 
known  by  comparing  it  with  itself,  and  taking  all  its  parts  in  due 
connection  and  dependence.  This  denial  of  the  interpretative 
authority  of  Church  traditions,  and  this  assertion  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  constitutes  the  fundamental  principle  of  Pro" 
testantism,  and  it  does  not  necessarily  involve  an  adherence  to  the 
doctrinal  tenets  of  Lather,  Zuingle,  or  Calvin ;  nor,  indeed,  does  it 
imply  any  set  of  interpretative  dogmas  at  all.  Protestantism  is  an 
assertion  of  the  right  of  the  individual  conscience  to  examine  every 
ftitfa,  and  to  decide  for  itself  thereon. 
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In  AuguBt,  1868,  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Normoh,  Samael 
Hinds,  D.D.,  poblished  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Free  DiBcuaaion 
of  BeligiooB  Topics."  In  this  broohore,  the  acute  and  excellent 
logician,  this  earnest  advocate  for  purity  of  faith  and  doctrine,  haa 
maintained  this  opinion  in  an  irrefragable  manner.  The  object  of 
the  reverend  author  is  to  show  that  the  right  of  freely  discussing 
every  religious  topic  is  inherent  in  every  Protestant  church,  and 
constitutes  an  inalienable  right,  from  the  exercise  of  which  neither 
clergyman  nor  layman  can  be  properly  debarred.  He  examines 
the  authoritative  standards  of  the  English  Church,  and  affirms  that 
there  is  nothing  in  them  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  this 
right ;  while  he  argues  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christian  people^^ 
whether  looking  to  the  religious  or  irreligious  world,  to  maintain  and 

fractise  this  right.  This  old  champion  for  free  debate,  who  defended 
[ampden  in  the  controversy  excited  by  his  elevation  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Hereford,  has  not  changed  his  staunch  Protestantiam 
on  which  he  has  always  insisted — the  right  of  private  judgment, 
or  in  other  words  the  duty  of  every  one  to  think  for  himself  in 
matters  of  religion.  This  is  true  Protestantism.  It  is  a  bastard 
pretender,  that  Protestantism  which  consists  in  the  unconditional 
assent  and  consent  of  men  to  the  tenets  of  any  church  whatever. 
'  It  is  true  that  the  churches  of  the  Heformation  have  compiled  and 
endeavoured  to  enforce  elaborate  creeds,  confessions,  articles,  &c. ; 
but  in  as  far  as  these  are  attempted  to  be  made  authoritative  on 
the  individual  conscience,  as  glosses  and  interpretations  on  which  in- 
dividual sfdvation  depends,  they  sin  against  the  verv  first  principles  of 
Protestantism,  and  make  a  paper- written  creed  occupy  the  old 
place  of  Bomanistic  tradition  and  authority.  Protestantism  is  free 
thought  on  religious  subjects,  founded  upon  the  Scriptures,  as  the 
informing  origin  of  faith  in  God  and  His  law,  Christ  and  the 
salvation  whi(^  He  has  secured  for  man»  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
the  reveaier  of  the  conditions  on  which  this  salvation  may  be  made 
ours.  A  free  Bible  brought  into  immediate  and  living  contact  with 
a  free  soul,  that  is  Protestantism ;  and  we  are  asked,  is  this  aaaer* 
tion  of  the  rig:ht  of  individual  inquiry  on  religions  matters  failing  P 
and  is  Bomanism,  or  the  authority  of  the  Church  as  the  interpreter 
of  Scripture  and  the  infallible  source  of  true  doctrine,  gaining  ? 
We  are  unable  to  see  any  ground  for  affirming  anything  else  than 
that  free  inquiry  and  an  acknowledgment  of  individual  responsi- 
bility are  profj^esssing  rapidly  and  gaining  ground  every  day. 
Some  may  be  mclined  even  to  say  free  thoagnt  is  going  both  too 
fast  and  too  far. 

The  era  of  the  Protestant  Eeformation  was  not  altogether  a  period 
of  negation.  It  was  a  time  of  attestation  as  well  as  protestation. 
The  false  doctrines  of  the  Papacy  were,  of  course,  specially 
obnoxious  to  the  early  reformers,  and  the^r  exerted  their  critical 
powers  for  the  disturbance  of  human  faith  in  them,  and  for  their 
ultimate  overthrow.  But  criticism  was  not  used  only  to  displace 
the  old,  it  was  employed  to  replace  it  by  the  new.    Destruction 
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VB0  requisite  to  afibrd  scope  for  reoonstraction,  and  they  did  pro-, 
duce  forzDAllj  rabstantiated  schemes  of  doctrine  to  become  the 
Tital  and  fferminative  pubstitates  of  the  dead  and  effete  dogmas 
of  the  traditionalists.     Bat  Protestantism,  we  repeat,  is  in  its 
easenoe  a  spiritnal  rcTolt  a^inst  the  false  and  intolerable  tyranny 
of  needs,  traditions,  churches,  and  goremments  oyer  the  indindnid 
conscience  and  the  relations  of  man  to  God  and  the  Savioar.    So 
it  shaped  itself  in  Lnther's  soul.    He  felt  that  the  personal  relation- 
ship of  (rod  to  man  was  wholly  darkened,  obscorea,  and  obliterated 
br  the  priestly  devices  of  Borne.    He  saw  a  mightj^  interpolation 
or  priestly  and  sainUy  mediation  placed  between  his  soul  and  the 
mediation  of  the  Pirine  sacrifice  and  intercessor,  and    thmst 
between  him  and  the  One  propitiation  for  sin  in  whom  hope  was 
giren.    He  felt  in  the  midst  ot  the  complexities  and  perplexities 
of  penances  and  confessions,  labours  and  prayers,  at  a  nopeless 
distance  from  the  Father  his  soul  soiufht.    In  his  lonely  Erfurt 
cell  he  fought  out  of  the  darkness  ofpapal  traditions  mto  the 
glorious  light  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and  gained  a  conscious- 
ness of  personal  redemption  directly  given  from  the  throne  of  Qod 
and  the  cross  of  Christ.    It  was  a  spiritual  act  and  morement  which 
gave  birth  to  Protestantism.    But  though  it  grew  out  of  a  strong 
spiritual     personality  and    a    noble    ethioal  struggle,    it   soon 
strengthened  itself  by  an  intellectual  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  its 
own  independent  light.  Erasmus  quickened  the  intellectual  element 
of  the  reformation,  and  prepared  the  early  elements  of  a  diligent 
study  of  pure  Scripture ;  and  after  him  a  stout-hearted,  serious, 
and  spiriUial  race  of  scholarly  minds  arose  who  opened  their  souls 
to  the  free  influences  of  the  jBible,  and  brought  tne  two  elements 
of  human  rights  and  spiritual  duty  together,  so  as  at  once  to  protest 
sgainst  the  usurpations  of  Boman  traditions  and  authori^  over 
the  soul,  and  of  govemmental  power  and  interference  with  the 
ereeds  and  doctrines  which  concern  the  life  of  the  spirit.    The 
force  of  a  living  piety  excited  their  intellects,  and  thev  hungered 
and  thirsted  and  longed  for  free  communion  of  soul  with  God 
through  the  book  in  which  His  will  was  written,  and  the  Spirit 
whose  aid  He  had  promised  to  all  who  honestly  sought^it. 

The  living  energy  of  spiritual  conviction,  of  being  rally  persuaded 
within  one's  own  mind  lies  at  the  very  root  of  Protestantism.  In 
tU  heart  there  is  a  warm  and  expansive  piety  which  seeks  after 
God,  but  it  is  also  determined  to  throw  off  all  me  intermediate  and 
intercepting  mummeries  and  trumpery  of  Home,  as  well  as  all 
external  force  and  interference,  and  to  go  direct  to  God's  word  for 
guidance  and  hope,  for  pardon  and  acceptance,  for  repentance  and 
laith,  for  grace  and  sonship.  Under  the  favour  of  God  the  cood 
seed  of  His  word  fructified  and  ripened,  and  the  nations  delighted 
in  its  growth  and  course.  The  Bible  was  proclaimed  to  be  the  ark 
of  traUi,  and  all  who  took  refuge  in  it  were  saved  from  the  deluge 
of  error  which  had  issued  from  the  seven  hills  of  the  central  city  of 
the  church.  "  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,"  to  the  Scriptures, 
186$.  I 
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r)fd,  and  reaaoli  sat  As  the  umpite  to  wliieh  conscieoee  sxibmitti^ 
(jnestion,  Wliat  h  thit^  P    Ff ee  ingtiiry  is  the  sMeld  of  faitk. 

Protestairtism  is  not  failing ;  iftomanism  is  not  gaining.  IBdMaii- 
iJutt  is  itself  qnietly  and  eoye^tly  going  over  to  Pi^otest^ttStt. 
What  bt  this  new  ddttHtii  iflAch  Rome  proposes  htit  $A  aeknovt^dge- 
Itfent  on  its  part  of  the  r^^nisitetoelss  of  inqtiiry,  the  ntfed  for  me' 
eitercsse  of  reasoning  of  s^oafe  soff,  as  a  Method  of  settling  thb  faith 
of  thedMtfcAKP 

Bomanistx  iti^lf  ni6w  Appeals  to  i^eason,  everts  the  ctMoad 
fiumlt;^  on  history,  flhiloseiphy,  ai^  scripture,  to  prove  that  its  teVtfets 
are  in  h^ihnoziy  With  the  spirit  of  m^n,  of  the  ag«,  and  of  the  Man 
6f  the  age.  It  hki  tiik^n  oil  itself  the  advOeac^  of  fivedoiA  tittd 
'lotcs  equalify,  axld  it  sties  the  Gfeek  Church,  and  the  ohurohe* 
<3fim  if^f(9rmation  in  ircr^s  borrowed  from  th!6  Hpt  Of  the  Hc^st, 
'^VOTiie  ttftd  let  us  ^-^ason  together." 

I  am  qiHte  a#are  that  k  greM  many  earnest  itatds,  troubled  b^' 
the  many  perversions  which  ar'e  noted  as  taking  pkce  to  "RomtnAstti, 
'  and  impressed  by  the  growing  attraotiteu'ess  of  ifttialiszfr,  d&'d 
^tyi  more  btbUffht  into  doAiternation  by  the  idea  of  aft  Ir&niuM  oit 
fe&te  in  ihe  enur6fa<Jb  proposed  by  Dr.  Vnstff  atnd  hh  p^tty.  ittfA 
eagerly  hoped  f6!r  by  sotee  sangpdttie  8pir?{#,  have  got  a  fear  of  thttf 
trrocressofBdhi^idfifthi.  I  kitow  thirt  it  is  ih^tfstiHolisly  sprefad  slli^oftd 
D^  KoAaanifit  ildvocates  that  the  Paptd  powdf  h  hdi^Aritihti  witlf 
gutnt  strides  in  Britain,  arikd  th&t  the  suoc^M  of  the  Hierarchy  ef 
^0  has  ihdttCtId  the  Pope  to  ^pfopotft  the  et^ctioh  of  anothef^ 
Hierarchy  in  Scotland,  but  I  am  not  cofi)(fbnnded  Vf  statistics  ant! 
bt  exterftfd  appearitoCes.  I  ktn  bertfuaded  thrft  in  tl^e  preVal«/Bc$^ 
of  disirent,  i^  the  dtlrMit  tatioi^idist,  arid  inr  the  agitation  of  tho^^ht 
lU  evetj^  church,'  that  Ph)te8tantiitttt  i»  advancing  and  E^a^dsta  ilf 
fkiHng. 

Bomaiii^  eknnot  prbgreAs  in  k  refl^tive  age ;  for  Bottianisih  iji 

gaditionalifi^  and  a  mere  acceptance  of  creeds  dhd  lirticlen. 
ogmas  canndt  fionrilh  itt  our  days,  and  liottfanism  commifir 
suicide  when  it  appeals  to  reason.  Thait  Komanism  has  betaken 
itself  to  po^ulitr  preaching,  to  periodicals,  and  to  newspa^tors,  pfovei 
thttt  fife  day  of  the  triumph  of  any  f6rm  of  doctrine  whidh  d^dms 
acceptance  without  inquiry  and  intellectual  inrefitig^ioii  has 
vanished  to  rtltum  not.  B6th  the  age  of  chivalry  ahd  of  Romanisib 
is  gone^  il^e  age  of  inquiry  is  &)Ttte.  There  is  ttfore  ^nuihe  activity 
izi  thfe  churchiis  Hf  our  day  than  there  has  bedn  in  gtf  century  since 
the  reformation.  Beligiotit  thotrght  exerts  a  more  pret'^Hng  ptf^f 
over  th^  WhCde  life  and  practide  of  men  than  it  et^r  did  befbt^. 
There  has  il^ver  beeit  in  any  period  of  time  so  tntich  thought  on 
the  Scri^iire'A  khd  on  the  nitture  and  extent  of  their  p6wef  of  ei*  the 
ednscience  than  is  now  bei&g  exerted  over  the  Whole  beiirisphere  df 
literature.  While  iiien  are  earnest  in  knowing  What  thejr  dught  tti 
de,  and  believe  with  reasonable  ground  and  healthy  aastirance,  we 
ileed  not  fear  for  Proteiitiintisih.    It  dumot  fkil.    Kor  cAn  Bbihaii- 
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ifm  pto&per  in  an  age  of  free  Biblet  and  free  tfaonglit,  of  hff^ 
clrarehes  and  an  unfettered  press,  of  political  enfranchisemeKi 
and  ftligions  ooxuieientioTuneM.  IT.  T.  IL 

Without  prejudice  to  tke  matter  in  debate,  tke  oondnoiertf  MsA 
it  right  to  plaee  or  record  the  following  fftatanents  gelected  hmM 
the  AamfalEoiDaB  Catholie  Seeiesiastieal  £egieler  and  Abnaaaclt, 
OBtitled,  2%e  CaikaUe  DU^oioty,  London,  (Burm),  and  mibliBbed 
yenaii^a  nKparioru^  mde^  ^e  esnotion  of  JkrMns\sa^  Mannitfg| 
ind  femtsltin jf  inftheotxcatvd  infbraMitiim  i^moting  tlte  Clergy^  and 
Lii^  ftofMttna  tlie  Bdmsii  Faitfa.  The  teieetion  here  re'printed 
flippwed  in  lite  GUti^oio  JEeratd  of  23rd  Jamfary,  nnder  the 

HOHAN  OATHOUO  STATISTIOS. 

It  ajppein  that  there  are  ^  Peen  o^.the  three  kingdomt  and  fO  Berenate 

tk>  piofsM  the  BonMn  Catholie  faith,  and  idso  68  membera  of  the  ^oxm 

of  GonuBons.     There  are  now  Id  Bomiih  '*  dioceses,"  indading  the  "  tteb- 

^iocese  ^  of  Westminiter,  all  of  which,  tal^en  together,  form  the  *'  ProTinee" 

of  Westminster,  with  Arehbishop  Hflnning  at  its  head.    Of  his  12  "  sufflnH 

IMS,"  there  remain  only  two— Dr.  tJlkthonM  of  Birmingham,  md  Dr. 

Brown  of  Meneria  add  Newport,  who  were  <uaMng  the  hiersroby  lenred 

bj  Pk)  Bono  nnder  Oardmal  Wiseman  in  I860,     ^e  ether  **  sufflragaiie  " 

we  Dr.  Gnmt,  of  Southward ;  Dr.  Tomer,  of  Salfoid ;  Br.  Brown,  of  Shvews" 

bury ;  Dr.  Boakell,  of  Nottingham  ;  Dr.  Gk>s8,  of  Liyerpool ;  Dr.Yauehan,  of 

PljiDonth ;  the  Honourable  Dr.  Oiifford,  of  CHfton  \  Dr.  Amherst,  of  North- 

•npton ;  Dr.  Oonithwaite^of  Bere^ ;  «id  Dr.  iPhadwidr,  of  Hnfaam.  Dvri^g 

^  pest  jear  thtt«  have  been  03  Bomish  prieiti  erdaiaed  in  Bng^d  md 

Wilei,  66  belonging  to  the  regnkr,  and  seven  to  the  e^uhtr  eiergy.   Tbsvrf 

ve  19  Boman  Catholie  ofaapkitii  to  the  foresfe^  intiudliig  three  ''ea  half' 

P«7-''  The  total  of  Boman  Oltholie  pTieatein  Bngland  add  Wales  is  14892 

ofehovohsayOhapelSjAnd  *' mission  stations/'  1122 1  the  aioikasteries^  oreod* 

v«Qts  of  men,  67 }  the  nonneries,  or  oOnveitt&of  weinen,  21*41  Hid  the  eoUeget 

18  in  all,  ineludiag  some  *'  preparatory  ooll«9ea,"  erv  as  we  should  tens 

^bem,  scboola.      Of  the  chapels  in  SngUnd  add  Wales^  abont  640  are  re^ 

gi^eisd  for  marriages,  and  therefore,  the  i>»rseiofy  layi,  *<  may  be  regaMM 

M  paroehiaL"    The  Boman  Catholic  Ghnrch  in  BcothHid  is  prerid^  ofer 

^  ibur  bishopa,  aod  goegrapfcieally  divldedi  net  to  *<  dioeesea,"  but  intv 

" distriots.'*      These  are  three  in  nnmber-^tfae  Beetevn^  the  WesteM,  and 

ths  Northern.  These  '*  dbtricta  "  nnmber  201  olergjr^  who  serve  207  ofaapcli 

•ad  **  mission  stations."    Beeides  theae,  there  are  m  Sootland  18  ccnreiili 

for  woman  and  two  eoUegee.   The  list  of  BoAMi  Catholie  Been  of  the  Hifee 

^doms  ie  aa  fbUows :— The  Dohe  of  Norfblk,  the  Barls  of  Denbigfa, 

BnchsB,  Fingall,   Qainard^   Xemnffe,   Oilbrd,   Dimniten,   add  OaiOM 

borough ;  the  Countess  of  Newbargli  i  TiseoOnts  €k>rmanston,  Taaflb,  and 

SoothwaU;   Lords  Beaumont,  Camo^st  Stearton,  Yaox  of  HanrowdM, 

Petre^ArandellofWordour,  Dormer,  Stafford,  Clifibrdof  C»iad]eigh,Heitiea» 

l^st,  Trimkston,  Louth,  Ffirench,  Hotrden,  end  Bellew.      To  these  nnwt 

besddsdtheMarqnisof  Bute,  who  apparency  '*seeeded"  after  the  sheeli 

of  the  JHreetory  were  sent  to  press.  Roratfa  Cethoiie  Beers  in'  1769^  inst  Idd 

Jt»a  sgo,  included  only  eight  English  and  six  Irish  peers,  vis ; — The  Duke 
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of  KorfoUc,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbuiy,  the  Lords  Staurton,  Petre,  Dormer, 
Teynham,  Laogdale,  and  Arundell,  in  tho  peerage  of  England ;  and 
YiBconnts  Taaffe,  Molyneuz,  Fairfax,  and  Bamewall,  and  Lords  Cahir  and 
Baltimore.  At  the  time  when  Boman  Catholic  emancipation  was  granted, 
40  years  ago,  the  list  stood  as  follows  : — The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  Lords  Stourton,  Fetre,  Arundell,  Dormer,  and  dilTord,  in 
England ;  the  Earls  of  Newbux^^h  and  Traquair,  in  Scotland ;  and  the  Earla 
of  Fingall  and  Eenmare,  Viscounts  Gormanston,  Taaffe^  and  Southwell, 
and  Lords  Trimleston  and  Ffrenoh.  The  Boman  Catholic  Baronets  are 
ffiyen  as  folbws  :— Sir  Bobert  T.  Gerard,  Sir  Francis  Vincent,  Sir  Hemj  A. 
J.  Douehty-Tichbome,  Sir  Bourchier  P.  Wrer,  Sir  Charles  M.  Wolsdey, 
Sir  Nicholas  W.  Throckmorton,  Sir  Edward  Blount,  Sir  John  H.  Hagj^ra- 
ton.  Sir  John  D.  Acton,  Sir  Henij  Webb,  Sir  Gborge  Bowyer,  Sir  Heniy 
P.  Bedingfeld,  Sir  Charles  F.  Smythe,  Sir  Bowland  S.  Enington,  Sir 
Edward  B.  G^,  Sir  ]^ers  Mostyn,  Sir  Paul  W.  Kolesworth,  Sir  Bobert 
Gordon,  Sir  William  V.  Stewart,  Sir  William  B.  Codrington,  Sir  John 
Sutton,  Sir  Beginald  A.  Bamewell,  Sir  John  Esmonde,  Sir  Joseph  Burke, 
Sir  Gerald  D.  Fitzgerald,  Sir  John  V.  Bradstreet,  Sir  John  St  Geom» 
Sir  Arthur  C.  Bumbold,  Sir  Vere  E.  De  Vere,  Sir  Biohard  H.  Pollen,  Sir 
Charles  Nugent,  Sir  Thomas  John  Burke,  Sir  George  Goold,  Sir  Bowland 
Blennerhassett,  Sir  Archibald  E.  Ifacdonald,  Sir  Charles  C.  Domvile,  Sir 
Thomas  Cliffoitl' Constable,  Sir  John  Simeon,  Sir  Edward  V.  Vayaaour,  Sir 
Percy  Nugent,  Sir  Colman  M.  O'Loghlen,  Sir  Heniy  Gh*atton-Bellew,  Sir 
Humphrey  De  Trafford,  Sir  John  Lawson,  Sir  Henxy  W.  Barron,  Sir 
James  Power,  Sir  Patrick  O'Brien,  Sir  Dominick  J.  Corrigan,  Sir  John 
Annis,  and  Sir  Charles  H.  Tempest. 


LoBD  LTTTOir  (Srs  Eswabd  Bttxwbb  Ltttov),  our  thb  IsiaR 
Chubch.— Ther  talked  of  Irish  bulls ;  but  the  words  "  Irish  Church  "  were 
the  greatest  bull  fn  the  language.  It  was  called  the  Irish  Church  because 
it  was  a  Church  not  for  the  Irish.  They  had  heard  that  those  who  ministered 
to  the  altar  should  liye  by  the  altar.  But  the  Protestant  clergyman  did  not 
minister  to  the  altar.  The  Catholic  priest  ministered  to  the  altar,  and  the 
Protestant  liyed  upon  the  flock.  But  they  were  told  that,  though  they  had 
the  legal,  they  had  not  the  equitable  right  to  appropriate  Church  property. 
Could  any  Protestant  use  this  argument?  How,  then,  did  the  Protestant 
Establishinent  exist?  We  stood  upon  the  gieantic  ruins  of  the  CathoUo 
Church  Property.  Should  we  quarrel  with  the  Terr  title-deeds  by  which 
we  hdd  our  possession  ?  Th^y  had  been  told  that  it  was  arranged  at  the 
Union  that  tlie  two  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  had  been  incorporated 
as  a  defence  to  the  weaker,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Protestant  party ;  and 
they  had  been  solemnly  adiared  to  adhere  to  the  contract.  Was  it  at  that 
time  of  day  they  were  to  be  told  that  what  the  Legislature  of  one  age  had 
established  the  Legislature  of  another  age  could  not  amend  ?  Tbik  of  ad- 
hering to  the  legiuttion  of  the  past  I  Yon  might  as  w^  talk  of  adhering  to 
the  Heptarchy.  .'  .  Your  Church  in  Ireland  costs  you  cent,  per  cent,  to 
maintain  it :  at  least  it  costs  as  much  for  the  police  and  the  soldiers  as  for 
the  clergy  themselTcs.  And  what  after  all  is  our  profit  ?  Where  is  the 
triumph  of  Protestant  ascendancy  ?  Where  the  endenoe  of  Christianity 
itself?  Do  we  imitate  the  Sariour,  or  the  Impostor,  when  we  carry  the 
BiUe  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other  ? — SaHtard,  toI.  '38,  pp.  1856-7. 
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Jfiferatetrt. 


ABB  PEOYEBBS  WOBTH  STUDYING  P 

▲TFIBlUTiyB  ABTICLB. — n. 

*'  The  peopla's  Toioe,  the  roioe  of  God  we  call ; 

And  what  are  proverba  but  the  people'a  Toioe  P 
Coined  firat  and  oonent  made  bj  pablio  ohoioe^ 
Then  anre  thej  moat  hare  weight  and  troth  withaL*' 

Pboyxbbb  are  short  pithy  sentenoeB,  expreBsive  of  lome  well- 
known  trath,  ascertained  bj  obseryation  or  experience,  or  some 
witty  product  of  associative  thought,  which  incorporates  some 
general  illustration  of  some  well-known  truth  or  fact.  Proverbs 
are  the  wit  of  one  adopted  as  the  wisdom  of  many,  and  acknow- 
ledged bj  the  general  voice  of  the  people  to  be  true  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  some  form  or  phase  of  life.  Every  oountrv  has  its  proverbs, 
proverbs  peculiar  to  itself,  as  the  products  of  tne  soil  are,  and  as 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  are ;  and  it  is  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  all  proverbs  that  however  accidental  the  form  of  the 
expression,  they  contain  as  their  essence  some  moral  truth  or  lesson 
of  nractical  life.  Hiey  are  in  fact  the  philosophy  of  experience ; 
tna  hence,  as  Shaksoere,  a  great  lover  and  user  of  proverbs,  says, 
"  never  stale  to  thrifty  minds." 

The  incorporation  of  the  same  inner  truth  in  an  outward  layer  of 
difference  may  be  illustrated  as  follows : — 

Don't  count  your  chickens  till  they're  hatched. — English, 

Unlaid  eggs  are  uncertain  chickens.— German. 

Bon't  cry  your  herrings  till  they're  in  the  net.^-Duf^A. 

Don't  sell  the  bearskin  before  you  have  caught  the  bear.— Jto/ton. 

It's  ill  to  eat  the  kemal  before  cracking  the  tlvlX,'^ American, 

Dinna  gut  your  fish  till  ye  get  them. — Sooich, 

Sach  of  these  proverbs  forewarns  against  treating  mere  specula- 
tions and  dreams,  hopes  and  expectations,  as  if  they  were  realities, 
and  are  meant  as  cautions  against  the  too  common  tendency  of  men 
to  expect  to  find  and  calculate  on  getting  things  as  they  wish. 

If  we  wish  to  say  it  is  useless,  unprofitable,  or  unnecessary,  if 
not  absolutely  foolish,  to  do  anything,  we  say,  you  might  as  well 
carry  coals  to  Newcastle ;  the  French  liken  it  to  taking  leaves  to 
the  wood ;  the  Dutch  to  sending  fir  to  Norway ;  the  Americans  to 
exporting  ice  to  the  North  Pole ;  the  Germans  to  giving  water  to 
the  sea :  the  Jews  to  sending  sword  blades  to  Damascus ;  while  the 
Scotch  speak  of  taking  salt  to  Dysart  and  puddings  to  Tranent. 

TUs  turning  of  an  abstract  truth  into  a  concrete  and  definite 
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form  giroB  impreBsivenesSy  force,  and  attractiveness  to  the  state- 
ment, and  at  once  statea,  illustrates,  and  exemplifies  the  idea  de- 
sired to  be  conveyed.  In  this  we  see  one  of  the  uses  of  the  study 
ofproyerbs ;  for  it  shows  us  that  if  we  woxdd  teaoh  wisely,  we  must 
not  deal  in  abstract  ideas  which  seem  so  far  removed  from  experi- 
ence that  they  are  inapplicable  to  common  life,  but  rather  that  we 
ought  to  discourse  in  such  terms  as  may  show  that  what  we  insist 
upon  is  cloBely  conmpoted  with  and  juite  consistent  with  human  ex- 
perience. Can  the  faet  ef  the  anti-biblical  nature  of  the  Bomau 
Catholic  faith  be  more  keenly  and  expressively  taught  than  by  the 
use  of  the  Italian  prorerb — With  t^e  gospel  one  becomes  a 
heretic  P 

"Liars  should  hw€  good  memories"  say  the  Scotch;  but  the 
Italians  intensify  the  proverb  by  saying, "  JPbr  em  honest  man  ha\f 
his  wits  are  enough,  the  whole  is  too  little  fir  a  hnave"  intending 
jAieDeby  to  upove,  as  Archbishop  Treneh  «|^ wa  it,  that  **  1^  wbjb 
of  trutn  ana  uorightness  are  so  simple  jind  plain  that  a  little  wil  la 
SffjQB^ent  £i>r  tnosa  who  walk  in  them ;  the  w^ys  of  falsehood  and 
£ra94  Me  so  perplexed  and  tangled  Ui«t  sooner  or  later  ail  the  wit 
.of  the  cleFerest  rogue  will  not  prevent  him  from  being  entangled 
jAlASain.  How  often  and  how  wonderfully  has  this  found  its  ooa- 
$ilBi«iion  in  th^  lives  of  enl  men;  ao  itrue  'vi  i%,  to  employ  another 
(iroverb,  and  a  very  de^  one,  ieom  the  same  quarter,  that  the  DevU 
l#  owmng,  but  meeiMss  a  oomrse  web" — Tjsenoh  " Oya  the  Zieaaons 
in  Prov^bs."  p.  38. 

Thongh  we  should  wy  that  the  hopes  of  men  often  deeevro  his 
or  mislead  him,  or  even  advance  to  the  iM>et's  fipe  line,  Bope  iold  a 
pattering  tale.  W«  4o  npt  gi;re  anything  like  theimpieasiTeniflBS 
to  the  untrustworthiness  of  hope  that  we  4o  when  we  say.  *'  Dotttfa 
Ij^owa  while  Hope  sows ;"  and  the  insatiabilitT  .of  hoDMH  expecta- 
tions, the  strange  inclination  fff  men,  JiCicawber-like,  to  tmt  in 
something  tunning  up,  oonld  scarcely  be  more  tersely  and  atrUEingly 
expressed  than  in  the  old  Scotch  "  The  book  of '  )iay4^'a '  is  rery 
big,"  and  we  may  add  tbia  wis0  saw*  "  They  who  Uve  in  Jioims  have 
hsi  epiii£e  diet." 

The  flood  ipnd  eeiwr  wisdom  of  nrorerbs-^n  a  Leytl  as  fthey  Are 
with  the  experiencios  of  the  srorla---is  ^  great  recommApdaiioa  to 
thm-    Q^r^ngliab  poU,  Yonn^,  has  beaatiinlly  and  truly  aaid,— 

*'  pe  wiie  to-day :  'tis  madnett  to  defer ; 
17ext  day  the  fittnl  precedent  w^l  plead ; 
Thus  .on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 
Pfoorastinatiail  is  ^e  ralef  of  time ; 
Tear  after  year  it  st^  tifl  aU  Me  fled, 
Mad  to  ttie  meroies  of  a  moment  leaves 
(Ehe  vast  eoaaesBS  of  an  eternal  -'*'-^  ^ 


Ibit  to  onr  mind  there  i^  xoore  wtfj  vxi  pitlv  spirit  .an4  effiaotir^r 
nets  in  the  Sp^h  ni^^arh  whi^  »m,  '^Alo^g  tti/e  etzeet  of  JE|r 
imfig/fi  w«  Brxhej^  Ih^  )»0|tse  A#^er.     Jfxxfr  it  y  agop4  ^Um  to 
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Me  ikaJt  ihjB  obaervation  of  tiie  worldly  has  led  to  preoiiel^  the  BBme 
co;icliuion  as  religion,  and  calls  upon  us  to  improve  the  time,  know- 
ing  our  days  are  toll  of  evil. 

fhe  deceitfuloess  of  riches,  ai^d  the  love  of  money  are  topics 
amch  dwelt  on  in  the  discourses  of  our  Saviour  and  the  writings  of 
tliLe 'apostles ;  bat  men  of  worldly  disposition,  who  love  gold  and 
0>ld  s  worth,  are  always  inclined  to  doubt  the  teaching  of  the 
I)irine  Book.  It  is  certainly  a  very  singular  confirmation  of  tfa^ 
exceeding  evil  of  this  love  of  lucre  that  even  the  Italians  say, 
"Everything  may  be  borne  except  good  fortu^,*'  so  apt  is  pros- 
perity to  make  us  god-forgetting,  which  is  still  further  avouched  by 
&e  saying,  "  In  prosperitv  no  altars  smo^e." 

History  has  oeen  called  "Philosophy  i^fiching  by  example" 
Proverbs  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  con^non  sense— of  such 
4tikme  as  men  in  general  may  be  supposed  to  be  possessed  of.  Pro- 
Tedbs  are  the  inductions  which  men  uave  deduced  from  fxperience, 
and  they  incorporate  the  lesiioaa  which  they  think  they  may  rigbjtlf 
receive  and  aet  upon  as  t^  results  of  that  experience. 

"Thus  common  wit  worketh  wondsrly 
Upon  the  five  gates  that  are  reoeptative 
of  eveiything,  for  to  take  inwar^y 
By  the  common  wit  to  be  affirmative, 
Or  by  disoesnizigto  be  negative 
The  oommoB  wit,  the  first  of  wits  all 
Is  to  disoem  all  things  in  genscaL'* 


Proverbs  are  the ,  threads  of  exDerien,ce  ^un  into  the  yam  .qf 
4i«eoar8e,  they  are  heads  of  thought  and  notes  xnade  ^7  the  wa^r 
^^  life  and  living-notes  too,  to  whose  accuracy,  as  observations, 
oaneral  aasent  has  been  given,  because  it  is  only  when  sayinss  haye 
jbeeome  accepted  by  the  people  as  applicable  to  their  everyday  life 
and  lot  that  they  l>ecome  proverbs-  A^ey  are  signed  and  counter- 
signed by  hundreds  as  genuine ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  {kdvantageons 
Sim  beneficial  to  know  what  conclusions  men  have  come  to  concarn;- 
ing  the  course  and  way  of  human  life.  This  has  been  acf^ied  ^ 
a  laet  b^  tM  best  of  think^^s,  who  have  all  lov^d,  4^oite4»  de- 
lighted 19  ^nd  irawn  Tjrisdo^  from  >thc^  wife  and  pitjiy  /len- 
4^(^  into  wl^ch  ^ffpeiofiv^  has  bee^  coined  iu  **  t^he  procjE^s  0^ 

Tjm  it  will  be  iM^icfid  ^  &  ^^  ^iff^reub  opinion  from  that  glTen 

fapi^esBion  to  in  thiS  closiMsentence  of  his  p^per  (p.  35)  by  '*  J^ti' 
.  ,' Whoever  he  maybe.  Ue  therein  ^ertp  tha|  "^covetjbs  are 
the  seum  of  .the  inteUeot,  c^ot  its  choicest  fruit.**  This  is  jijist  one 
^  t)^  4iibi^g  ^l^WW^Wi^oal  fiashes  of  s^f^rt^eps  which  l^opjk 
like  clever  sayings  untu  they  are  examined  a  li^ttle  more  closelj', 
and  then  they  afee  seen  not  to  be  genuinely  worthy  of  the  credit 
asked  for  th^  or  granted  to  tiiem.  The  sentence  is  a  contrastive 
one;  but  ^*  seam  "  and  "  fhiit "  are  not  contrasts,  unless  "  Anti-P." 
should  wittily  rejoin  that  they  both  rise  to  the  top  and  yet  differ 
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in  value ;  but  then  wo  mit(ht  reply — do  potatoes,  turnips,  mangel- 
wurzel,  &o.,  as  fruits  rise  to  the  topP  But  let  that  pass.  8eum  is 
extraneous  matter  which  rises  to  the  surface,  the  refuse  and  yileat 
part  of  the  thing  subjected  to  some  process  of  purgation  or  purifioa- 
tion,  which  is  generally  useless.  Proverbs  are  not  extrane<mB 
matter,  but  yet  they  are  the  very  top  and  head  of  human  experi- 
ence ;  they  are  not  regarded  as  refuse,  but  as  the  refinings  of  humaa 
thought,  and  so  far  from  being  useless  they  are  highly  useful  and 
very  frequently  used.  Oaght  not  *'Anti-P."  then  to  have  said 
Proverbs  are  the  cream — not  the  scum — of  the  intellect?  Again, 
Jruit  signifies  the  product,  result,  or  effect  of  culture  upon  some- 
thing possessed  of  a  power  of  self-multiplication. 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  the  precise  definition  of  a  true  proverb, 
and  we  might  illustrate  that  by  the  fact  that  just  as  the  same  plant, 
BO  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  produces  everywhere  the  same 
sort  of  fruit,  so  similar  experiences  in  all  countries  seem  to  produce 
similar  proverbs.  For  example,  Germany  says,— 
"  Doctor  Luther's  shoes  do  not  fit  every  parish  priest.*' 
England  gives  expression  to  quite  the  same  idea  when  she  usee 
this  reference, — 

"  Many  a  one  speaks  of  Sobin  Hood  that  never  shot  with  his 

bow." 

Of  the  same  notion  Scotland  has  yet  another  form  in  the  saying, — 

*'  Mae  (more)  can  use  Wallace's  word  than  his  sword." 

These  instances  may  be  taken  as  illustrations  of  the  idea  that 

Proverbs  are  the  fruit  of  experience.    '*  Anti-P."  says  again  that 

they  are  the  **  rags  of  wisdom  handed  down  from  the  eany  ages  '* 

(p.  33) ;  does  he  not  see  that  if  the  universal  experience  of  man 

irom  the  early  ages  has  been  uniform  in  making  certain  impressions 

on  the  minds  of  successive  generations,  the  Proverbs  in  which  these 

conclusions  are  handed  down  from  age  to  age  must  be  worthy  of 

study  were  it  only  to  see  how  they  arose,  how  far  they  are  true, 

and  what  effect  they  have  had  on  the  mind  of  man  in  the  course  of 

time  P    Even  as  matters  of  curious  antiquity,  then,  he  should  admit 

that  proverbs  are  worthy  of  being  studied. 

The  Proverb  says  that  "  every  man's  tale  is  good  till  another  is 
told,"  and  perhaps  it  may  be  that  when  our  readers  have  perused 
our  remarks  they  may  think  that  "  Anti-P."  has  not  "  all  tne  good 
cofn  in  his  own  sack ;"  but  again,  as  the  proverb  says,  '*  Every 
tnav  he  hath  a  tnajf  not  be,"  and  our  words  may  not  strike  the  reader 
as  Deing  more  appropriate  than  those  that  **  Anti-P."  has  put  be- 
fore Uiem ;  but  1  have  great  faith  that  most  of  them  will  consent  to 
my  argument  that  great  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  those  sayings 
of  wisdom  which  have  been  tested  again  and  again  by  age  after  age, 

**  Till  old  experience  doth  attain 
To  something  like  a  prophet's  strain." 

H.  W.  JuH. 
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KlOATITl  ASnCLB.— U. 

That  men  have  got  into  the  way  of  oiing  yarioas  ezpreuions, 
wbieh  have  been  repeated  from  age  to  age,  until  they  hare  become 
oommon  property,  and  have  got  a  Bort  of  rererential  mat  of  anti- 
quity aboat  them,  mnat  be  admitted,  and  it  ia  quite  right  that  the 
propriety  and  advantage  of  this  system  of  employing  second-hand 
expressions  and  generu  maxims  as  if  they  gave  greater  weight  to 
what  was  said  or  meant,  should  be  examined  into,  and  hare  some 
opinion  pronounced  upon  it.  The  proverb  has  not  the  same  defence 
at  all  as  the  quotation — the  ouotation  is  justified  by  its  being  an 
acknowledgment  to  another  ior  a  thought  or  an  expression,  of 
which  we  hare  felt  the  use  and  taken  the  advantage,  and  because  it 
adda  to  the  reader's  enjoyment  to  see  how  thoughts  fit  into  each 
other,  and  expressions  acquire  an  appropriateness  by  being  brought 
into  distinct  prominence  and  acknowledged  j)lace.  But  a  proverb 
it  nobody's,  and  it  is  seldom  that  it  communicates  any  real  infor- 
Dation  or  true  addition  to  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs.  It  is 
often  said  that  proverbs  are  the  hereditary  wealth  of  nations,  and 
perhaps  this  is  the  reason  that  they  are  brought  out  for  show,  and 
piss  from  hand  to  hand,  but  never  are  effective  in  the  traffic  of 
thought.  Our  impression  of  proverbs  is,  that  in  general  they  are 
u  dml  as  ditch  water,  and  do  not  at  all  deserve  the  amount  of  study 
and  interest  they  have  received  from  or  excited  among  men. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  study  contradictory  commonplaces,  broad 
mductions  from  narrow  experiences,  the  mere  worldly  wisdom  of 
the  would-be  clever  persons  who  can  say  smart  scandals  of  their 
neighbours,  then  proverbs  are  worth  studyinff.  The  noble  proverbs 
which  have  been  accepted  by  men,  and  wnich  have  been  allowed  to 
pasjB  current  amon^  them  as  "wise  saws,"  are  excessively  few, 
while  those  which  give  a  depreciating  view  of  human  character  are 
veiT  numerous — so  numerous,  in  fact,  as  to  make  a  book  of  pro- 
verbs essentially  a  libel  upon  mankind,  and  a  manual  of  idl 
nncharitableness.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  never  wise  to  fill  the  soul 
with  pollution,— especiaJlly  with  tnat  pollution  which  does  not  lie 
on  the  surface  of  the  spirit,  but  which  does,  though  in  a  widely 
different  sense,  lie  within  the  soul.  Life  is  sacrea;  let  us  then 
keep  her  inner  chambers  free  from  the  loathsome  dissections  of  the 
evil  heart  of  man  by  those  who  see  only  its  wickedness,  and  call 
attention  only  to  its  criminalities.  Proveros  are  the  Mephistophelic 
issue  of  the  heart — the  gospel  of  Satan,  and  the  wisdom  of  this 
world.  A  Babel-like  confusion  of  contradictions  is  commonly  the 
only  issue  of  an  attempt  to  get  any  settled  idea  out  of  a  book  of 
proverbs — even  the  best — e.  g,,  "  answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his 
loUy,"  and  "answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,"  follow  each 
other  as  maxims  of  diplomacy  issuing  from  the  mind  of  the  wisest 
Solomon,  but  would  not  one  require  more  than  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  to  use  borth  in  the  right  way,  and  at  the  right  time,  to  the 
right  person  P 


What  can  be  learned  from  the  adage,  Nuhesposi  imbremf  clouds 
after  rain ;  a  classical  expression  of  the  statement  that  "misfortonea 
ne?«r  oome  aingle '  Wa  st^tem^nt  which  the  Italians  siske  in  the 
lorn  of  "  Evils  like  cj»ws  alw^a  fl^  in  erowdsP  "  And  ia  it  not 
eq^l^Uj  a  fiiot,  though  it  is,  I  grant,  often  lost  sight  of  in  the 
unthankfvlness  of  our  hearts,  that  *'  Blessings  never  come  single  P  " 
If  a  Yorkshinsman  ttUs  you  that  **  A  razor  cuts  sharp ; "  or  ft 
Scotchma^i  informs  you  that  *'  Oaks  grow  in  ihe  nichtime ; "  or  we 
learn  tfom  poor  BIchard,  **  Little  strokes  fell  great  oaks ; "  what 
the  wiser  axfi  we  P  One  might  as  well  call  it  wisdom  to  say  the  aun 
shines,  the  wind  blows,  rain  falls ;  these  are  all  aa  true  and  wise 
as  Time  flies,  all  men  are  mortal,  money  makes  the  maze  go, 
^d  a  thousand  other  of  those  products  of  the  brains  of  wiaeoores 
If hich  are  called  proverbs. 

Here  are  what  I  suppose  ought  to  be  regarded  aa  the  best  of 
proverbs,  as  they  are  c\uled  from  the  plays  of  Shakspere,  but  what 
after  all  do  they  tell  us  worth  studying  in  themP—- 

**Gtod  Bends  a  cunt  cow  short  horns." — Much  Ado  about  Ifoihingy  iL 

^(Heldfiwt  is  the  only  dog."— Aitty  F.,  iL,  8. 

«*  Trust  no  on©."— -ff#iwy  F.,  ii.,  8. 

<«fitoh  and  pay."— ^ewy  F.,  ii.,  8. 

'*  As  mad  as  a  buck."— CbmaEjr  €f  Error»^  iii,  1. 

*'  DokI  as  a  door  nail"— J&fHy  /F.  (Part  H.),  v.,  8. 

*'  Good  wine  needs  no  bosb." — Am  You  Like  U.-f-^pUogme, 

^*  Good  liftwir  will  make  a  oat  fqueok."— TAe  Ttrnpeti,  l,  8. 

**  My  cake  is  dough."— romi^  of  ih€  Skrew^  v^  1. 

Shakspere  most  truly  said  "Homekeeping  youths  have  mostly 
homely  wits,"  and  I  suppose  a  thousand  "wise  saws"  of  this 
descrintion  might  be  found  in  his  pages  which  would  beat  these 
quotea  proverDs  hoUow.  Had  he  oeen  capable  of  producing  no 
mgher  wit  than  proverbs  exhibit,  I  do  not  think  he  would  have 
been  the  type  of  the  perfect  Englishman  he  has  become,  fliis,  of 
course,  may  all  arise  from  my  ignorance^  aa  the  proverb  aays, 
"There's  ^^lany  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  ^nd  the  lip/' — mark  we 
Orphic  rhythm  of  that  saying  I  the  senae  may  h|ive  slipped  out  of 
the  cup  between  the  utterance  and  the  heannff ;  or  perhaps  i|t  is 
because  "S very  ear  caipot  hei^r  the  sam/9  truth/' 

1  take  again  a  set  of  proverbs  which  see^i  to  me  as  Uttle  endowed 
with  wisdom  as  fmy  act  of  w^ds  can  be,  and  ask  what  can  t]\ey 
show  of  wisdom  that  ^an  make  it  ^visable  to  stu^y  diem  P  Theee 
ace :  "  What  is  sauce  for  the  goope  is  soupe  for  the  ganger ; "  "  Top 
inuoh  of  one  thing  is  good  for  nothing ;"  "A.  ijioaiB  as  ffood  i^  is 
wink  to  a  blind  horae  $ "  "  Out  of  the  frying-pan  mtp  iSe  firej;  *^ 
"  As  ma4  ^8  a  JHforch  l^e ; "  '*  What  ^  one  man's  mciat  is  anoUier 
man's  ]^isQn ; "  "It  is  a  long  lone  that  hiks  no  tuning i"  "^Qb^ 
Kast  said  is  soonest  piended;  "  fie  measureis  oth^  people's  c^ra. 
pj  his  0W9  bushels'*  *' Short  recfkonings  make  lony;  ^enda; 
"As  well  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb;     " It ji^ jfflrj{[4 
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HiMi  blows  nobody  good."  I  have  oot  selected  these  as  the  most 
aoaseDsical  things  of  the  sort  I  could  find,  I  hare  quoted  them  jast 
Ai  th^  occur  in  a  paragraph  on  proyerbs,  on  whicn  I  happened  to 
bi  able  to  lay  mj  hands,  and  vhich  quoted  these  proverbs  (br 
t  purpose  quite  different  from  that  of  the  present  paper. 

1  hare  tested  the  worth  of  proverbs  by  selections  from  Shaks- 
pere,  and  his  use  of  them  does  not  appear  to  me  to  prove  the  saying 
4)f Lord  Bacon,  that  "the  eenius,  wit,  and  spirit  ota nation  are  dis- 
covered in  its  proverbs."  x  shall  now  make  a  few  selections  from 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  which  Scotish  proverbs  are  used,  and  having 
tkas  tested  the  case  in  a  fiur  manner  I  shall  conclude  that  proverbs 
are  the  wiadom  of  fools,  because  they  have  only  the  appearance  of 
<9sscity,  while  in  reality  they  are  barren  and  useless,  "  A  fair  ofifer 
Jiannie  is  nae  cause  o'  feud — ae  man  may  take  a  horse  to  the  toaier, 
Int  iwetUjf  minna  make  him  drink** — Heart  qf  Midlothian,  Fair 
eai  mftiy  gamge  far,  said  Meiklehose,  and  if  Vkfool  may  give  a  wise 
\  I  would  have  him  think  twice  or  he  wellfl 


a  eounael,  I  would  have  him  think  twice  or  he  wells  with 
CBOckdnnder/'— JSTtfor/  of  Midlothian, 

The  worst  may  be  tholest  (endured)  when  its  kenned :  better  a 
jSifir  cff  a*  aye  wagging, "-i-^Heart  cf  Midlothian.  "  Now  I'm  of  the 
■iod  to  gang  in  gude  eamest-^better  aoon  as  syne  (late) — better  a 
^Bger  offas  &ye  wagging." — Mob  May, 

**Iken  best  how  to  turn  my  own  cake,  Jean  serve  up  the  dinner 
ttd  nae  mair  about  it." — Bride  if  Lammermoor, 

**Thej  were,  said  she,  pawky  auld  carls  that  kenned  whilk 
(whieh)  side  their  bread  was  buttered  on,"'^Si,  Monan's  Well. 

**  Tak  the  bent  Mr.  Eashleigh — mak  ae  pair  o'legs  worth  two 
psir  o'  hands, — ^Te  have  done  that  before  now." — Mob  Moy, 

"1  ken  weel,  by  sad  experience,  that  poorteth  (poverty)  takes, 
SMoy  pithg  and  the  man  eiis  full  still  that  has  a  rent  in  his  breeks*' 
tnmsers).— Forluftef  cfNigd, 

Ae  Blue  Boom  is  the  best— anci  they  that  get  neist  best  are  no  ill 
4m  Aia  world.— St.  Bonan's  WeU, 

"  JCov  Ueke  t^i  a'  as  the  eommon  folks  say.  I  have  had  the  siller 
to^oirow  out  <;^  six  purses."— ^ear^  of  Midlothian, 

**  Folk  m^m  (ipust)  creep  brfore  they  gang**'^{walk).'-St,  Monan's 
WeU 

the  for^foing  examles  M9  honestly  chosen,  here  and  there 
ttpsofli  tw^  Of  Uiree  of  the  novels  of  ^e  Wizard  of  Hxe  North, 
f^  which  iipM?  snriter  yt  best  fAqpajnted.  There  does  not  appear 
Id  M  any  gjfo^t  4W>unt  either  or  wit,  wisdom,  genius,  or  spint  in 
ftem,  and  of  them  our  readMS  may  form  their  own  opinion,  which 
in  axis  wti"^  to  think  mmpt  ha  son^ewhat  like  our  own.  nat  by 
tli  upe  of  mtA  jhwiiWU  9Qa»  pe^pj^  4a.ay  salt  and  garnish  their 
tsspuisa  is  p«B|iUe«  bfojt  wfi  an  inclined  to  think  it  mn^t  he 
tMiraae  thsf  i|ie  j(»«t  <BiUi«r  fif  thought  or  of  laqg^ 

Ws  we  $w9f  ti^  Bome  people  prmss  to  find  deep  and  sigaifi- 
mt  Jbmthf  IP  iii^  asM  ^imm  rs  jbhey  are  called,  W^  m  the 
IMm'i  cmft,  t j^  £pmMd's  hwagb^  Aypoorisy,  the  Frenohmai^  s 
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lerity,  the  German's  Btolidity,  the  Eassiaa'B  ^j^reed,  the  Sootehman's 
worldlinesSy  the  EnffliBhman  b  independence  and  lore  of  good-liring, 
in  the  proverbial  phrasefl  they  employ.  This  seems  to  me  quite  a 
foUowing  up  a  foregone  conclosion,  or,  as  nsiDg  a  proverb,  we 
might  say,  "  reading  oetween  the  lines."  I  know  of  no  more  tire- 
some employment  than  to  read  through  any  collection  of  proverbs. 
In  all  our  reading  we  have  found  very  few  "  jewels  five  words 
lone."  We  do  not  care  to  think  that  "  Bevenge  is  a  morsel  for 
God,"  or  "They  say  so,  is  half  a  liar."  It  may  be  true  that 
"  Pride  is  a  flower  that  grows  in  the  devil's  garden,"  but  what  is 
the  study  of  these  and  similar  sentences  likely  to  teach  us  P  Afier 
spending  some  time  in  the  perusal  of  proverbs,  we  have  scarcely 
ever  been  able  to  find  fit  ones  for  incorporation  in  conversation  or 
writing.  We  should  prefer  the  study  of  a  "  Dictionary  of  Quota* 
tions,"  or  a  lacon  of  elegant  extracts  at  any  time  to  a  garland  of  pro- 
verbs. Unless  it  be  because  those  who  use  them  have  nothing  better 
to  say,  and  may  better  say  these  than  remain  silent,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  good  reason  for  studing  proverbs,  but  even  then  the 
study  mi^ht  be  better  spent. 

If  *'  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners,"  as  a  divinely- 
inspired  writer  affirms,  how  depraving  and  degrading  must  the 
study  of  the  proverb-literature  of  any  country  be ;  for  they  are 
almost  all  full  of  expositions  of  meanness,  selfishness,  cunning,  and 
unworthy  dispositions.  To  encourage  selfishness  they  tell  us  to 
"  throw  sprats  to  catch  whaleis,"  and  assure  us  that  "  a  hook  is  well 
lost  if  it  catches  a  salmon."  The  Portuguese  say  "  Alas  for  the 
son  whose  father  goes  to  heaven,"  because  having  been  an  honest 
man  he  must  leave  his  son  poor ;  but  the  Scotch,  with  equal  hard- 
ness of  heart,  reverse  the  saying,  and  exclaim,  "  Happy  the  son 
whose  dad  goes  to  the  devil,"  for  be  is  likely  to  have  left  something 
worth  having  behind  him,  for  *'  the  de'il's  aye  gude  to  his  ain,"  ana 
"the  de'il's  cow  calves  twice  in  ae  year.  "Money  makes  the 
mare  go,"  is  the  English  commendation  of  that,  the  love  of  which 
is  declared  to  be  "  the  root  of  all  evil ; "  but  even  the  Scotch,  of 
whom  one  might  have  hoped  better  things,  affirm  that "  There's  nae 
friend  like  the  penny,"  while  they  add  "there's  nae  sel  (f)  so  dear 
as  our  ain  sel  (t)."  But  we  must  do  our  canny  northern  neighbours 
the  justice  to  notice  that  they  also  bid  us  remember — "  Sel  (f),  sel  (f) 
has  half-filled  hell."  What  a  scandal  on  human  nature  it  is  that 
that  which  the  Psalmist  of  Israel  said  in  his  haste  and  anger  is  now 
said  leisurely  and  in  cool  blood,  for  is  not  "Now-a-days  truth's 
news  "  just  to  affirm  "  all  men  are  liars." 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  so  bad  as  evil  advice-— except  bad 
example.  It  cannot  be  advantageous  to  study  ill-advice,  tor  the 
heart  is  already  too  prone  to  evil  to  require  much  advice  to  lead  it 
astray.  We  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  get  a  worse  collection  of 
advice  than  is  to  be  found  among  proverbs.  What  a  lesson  of  im- 
providence is  it  to  say — "  Let  them  care  who  come  behind  us,"  or, 
"  after  me  Uie  deluge  I "  or,  even  as  the  Scotch  say,  "  Let  the  mom 
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eome  and  the  meat  with  it."    Here  is  a  saying  which  is  sorely . 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  charity  which  ought  to  animate  men—'*  Do 
a  man  a  good  tarn  and  he'll  never  forgive  you."      Monev  worship 
eonld  scarcely  be  expressed  in  less  ambiguoas  terms  than  in  this 

wying.— 

"Be  it  better,  be  it  worM,  be  ruled  by  him  who  hu  the  puree.*' 

Is  it  not  somewhat  woeful  to  think  that  C»sar's  unwise  averment 
tbat  he  "  would  rather  be  the  first  man  in  a  village  than  the  second 
man  in  Borne,— a  sentiment  which  Milton  showed  his  detestation 
of  by  putting  the  sense  of  it  into  the  mouth  of  Satan,  in  his 
estimate  of  hu  rebellions  conduct — 

**  To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell ; 
Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven," — 

should  have  been  familiarized  among  us  as  a  proverb  in  these 
words,  "  Better  be  the  head  of  the  Commons  than  the  tail  of  the 
gentry  P "  and  what  a  thankless  sneer  is  that  which  savs  "  God 
lends  fools  fortunes,*'  or  afiBrms,  as  an  excuse  for  a  thanklessness 
of  spirit,  that  '*  Ghraceless  meat  makes  folk  fat."  W.  H. 

• 
Shaxspsbb's  Pbovbbbial  Pkilosopht. — Take  up  any  one  of  hia 
pli^  Hamlet,  for  example,  and  you  light  on  such  adages  as  '*  Conscience 
doth  make  cowards  of  ua  all,"  or  **  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  Wit,"  itself  a 
JQsiUlcation  of  the  use  of  Prorerbs.  When  Hotspur  says  to  Lady  Percy 
(Hemy  IV.,  [Part  II.],  ii.,  3),— 

"  Ko  Lady  doeer,— for  I  well  beUere 
Tkou  mili  not  vtter  what  thou  dost  not  know. 
And  so  far  I  will  trust  thee,  gentie  Kate." 

He  is  bat  endorsing  the  Scottish  Saw,  "  Women  and  bairns  lein  ^conceal) 
what  they  kenna.  Lady  Macbeth,  when  she  would  shame  her  husband 
oat  of  his  irresolution,  cula  up  the  adage  *'  The  Cat  lores  fish,  but  is  loth 
to  wet  her  feet;"— 

"  Lettiiuf '  I  dare  not,*  wait  upon  *I  would,' 
Like  the  poor  cat  in  the  adage." — Macbeth,  i.  7. 

From  the  *'  Merchant  of  Venice  "  comes  "  The  Deril  can  cite  Scripture 
for  his  purpose,"  and  in  the  same  play,  Shylock,  quoting  the  proverb 
**  Fast  bind,  fast  find,"  characterises  it  as  **  a  proTerb  never  stale  to  thrifty 
minds"  (ii.,  5.)  But  such  aa  have  been  diligent  oonners  of  prorerbial  lore 
will  constantly  deteot  prorerbs  inlaid,  so  to  speak,  in  the  Shakspe^ian 
dialogae.  One  old  and  beautiful  adace,  '*  The  grace  of  Gk>d  is  gear  enough," 
peeps  out  in  Launcelot  €h>bbo's  woroiB  to  Basaanio :  **The  old  proverb  is 
Toy  well  parted  betvreen  my  master  Shylock,  and  you,  sir ;  you  have  the 
grtoe  of  Gk>d,  and  he  has  enough"  rMerchant  of  Venice,  ii.,  2.)  Gonaago, 
in  "The  Tempest,"  comforts  mmself  that  the  ship  will  be  saved  because 
the  boatswain  s  *'  complexion  is  perfect  gallows,"  and  runs  on  with  a  string 
of  froetis  baaed  on  the  adage  '*  He  who  is  bom  to  be  hanged  will  never  be 
drowned ; "  and  we  almost  scruple  to  set  on  paper  the  truism  that  such 
titlea  of  plays,  aa  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  WeU,"  **  Love's  Laboor  Lost,"  &o., 
are  all  proverbial  expresaions.— 2^  Qnartwlv  Bmriew,  *' Proverbs,  Ancient 
and  Modern,"  July,  1868>  p.  24/7. 
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IS*  MEHOttlAM,  1868. 
<*  We  sttfAff  wet  gHef  6y  ibtf  la«ikp  of  tlM  lite«tt."-^.  i{.  X<nd«II. 

Ab  nielit  darkens,  the  stars  shine  out ;  and  as  tU^  melanolioly 
contemplation  of  the  doings  of  death  during  the  year  overglooms  the 
mind,  tne  names  of  the  illusttiotid  cofiie  into  pro  Ainenee  and  rise  up 
above  the  edge  of  the  darkness,  and  take  tneir  places  in  memorr. 
How  bright  with  splefidonr  doM  the  f/kfeff  ^ktAi  or  ni^t  seem  tor  the 
&fe  that  gazes  with  eirtraneettiLefnt  i^to  its  Vftst  tioirdave!  Tes,  tttdy', 
'*  Night  brings  out  stars  as  sorrow  shews  us  truths ! " 

Sitting  at  the  year's  close,  looking  out  on  the  cold,  c<dd  moon- 
shine creeping  into  the  heart  of  the  chilly  snow,  and  seeing  the 
darkening  sky  becoming  more  and  more  dotted  witii  the  quiyeriag 
bTilliances  of  the  stellar  orbs,  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  we  find  aa 
analogy  between  this  gazing  on  hearen  with  all  its  stars,  and  our 
own  doleful  task  of  peering  into  the  dark  of  Death,  to  note  among 
the  passed-away  of  the  bygone  year  whom  we  shall  eall  into  meBM>f7 
as  the  lights  of  their  time.  Of  the  myriads  of  orbs  which  in  multi- 
tudinous crowds  occupy  the  celestial  spaces,  bow  few  are  visible  by 
the  eye  of  the  ob8eryer,-^how  few  aare  reoo^sablo  by  him, — and 
how  yenr  few  of  those  wldch  are  at  once  familiar,  recognisable,  and 
known  r  So  of  the  many  multitudes  of  the  year's  dead ;  how  many 
are  altogether  beyond  individual  ken — how  jew  are  recognisable  by 
the  ordmary  spectator  for  aught  that  claims  attention,  and  how 
meagre  is  the  roll  and  list  of  those  whose  names  are  written  in  the 
oonsciousness  of  nations  as  among  the  notable  and  the  memprableP 
In  contrast  with  the  inevitable  ignorance  incident  to  man,  can  we 
:i^e8train  our  thoughts  frOti  rising  up  to  One  of  whom  it  is  said, — 
"  He  telleth  the  ntimbor  of  the  dtars ;  Etc  calleth  them  ajl  by  tlieir 
names ; "  and  of  whom  it  is  also  af&rmed  fie  '*  needed  not  that  any 
should  testify  of  man,  for  He  knew  what  was  in  mtat ! "  As  of  the 
stars  which— 

*'Now  the  eepts  of  Hnweu  dirth  hold." 

"We  kilow  but  few.  While  dtL  are  &BOwn  to  One;  so  though  we  kndw 
only  a  tew  of  those  who  have  recently  departedf  as  tbrowinc  a  light 
from  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  grai^e  upon  our  memory,  it  is  mat^r 
of  supreme  joy  that  among  the  myriads  of  the  Dead  tbeite  is  On^ 
who  knows  all,  and  in  whose  hand  the  £rte  of  all  is  i^-^Oae  in  whos^ 
nreBenee  "thev  that  be  wise  skill  ebkite  bM  the  blfghttress  of  the' 
fiimandent,  ana  they  that  tulm  masifey  tb  rif bteoQiseM  Mr  the  ifttafe 
for  ever  and  ever." 
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One  by  one  as  tibtey  rise  up  iiitcr  memory  we  have  jotted  d^lrn  the 
Baaetf  of  thoee  wko  have  inned  from  "  tke  soul's  frail  direlliBg- 
kease,'*  is  order  that  we  may  pass  m  reTiew,  in  consei6tH  scrpreeia* 
tkn,  the  leases  of  the  year  that  is  p^ne  (its  f^ains  by  bartJi  w^ 
cannot  know,  and  another'  ehrosdeler  niivt  reffis&r),  fot  th6  purpose 
of  formiiig  to  oarselTes  aid  to  others  a  sketch  of  the  deisgs  of  the 
Tyrant  of  the  Earth — even  Death,  the  Skeleton ;  and  yet  may  we 


up,  and  foreclose  all  the  delights  of  love  and  joy,  of  effort  and  ac- 
tmty,  feeling  and  thotghtP 

Snrely  we  are  far  too  mnch  accustomed  (o  think  of  Death  as  the 
bringer  of  "  woe,  destmetion,  nu&,  loss,  decay,"  to  say  to  ourselves, 
with  the  creepiag  horror  of  a  shunless  drea^--' 

**  Aj !  but  to  die,  and  gp  we  kaow  net  where, 
To  lie  in  cold  obstmction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  semible  Wano  motioii  to  beoottie 
A  knaaded  clod."  ....  'Xis  too  bomble ! 
The  weariest  and  nxM  loathed  worldly  life 
That  aobe,  ag^e,  pSaiuy,  and  imprisomBiltt 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradiae 
f  o  what  we/ear  of  Death." 

Our /ear  it  is,  as  Shakspere,  like  a  true  philosopher,  knew,  which 
eonjures  up  these  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies,  these  horrid 
▼iiions  of  lying— 

*  mUbt  tktdls  and  ooftns,  epitaphs  and  worms." 

Death  is  rttther  to  be  represented  to  o\ir  thou^ts  as  ah  dtttigront 
Teasel  which  coifieK  to  bear  ua  to  another  clime,  in  wbitlh  #e  place 
all  that  is  precious  of  our  personality,  and  leave  behnid  ms  only  that 
which  is  useiesa,  or  would  be  baifdensome  in  our  passage  and  at  our 
journey's  end.  True,  we  leave  behind  us  the  loved  and  the  loving ;  but 
we  go  foM&  ih  hope  and  iHfh  fadr  prospect  of  the  beyotrd ;  and  our 
friends,  as  they  watch  the  retreating  bark  with  its  lessenitig  bttlk, 
and  its  dimmine  lights,  and  its  fal^well  signals,  and  see  it  gradually 
w^  beyond  the  TOvnd  of  viaion  beknw  the  horizon,  fe^  in  tlieir 
fiearts  tne  natural  grief  of  parting,  and  of  beholding  the  last  of  ua 
here,  but  they  too  hem,  like  us,  %r  happineas  ahead,  wbitber  we 
hasten,  aad  proniisetBemaelves  to  ieeus  soon,  when  the  raipid  lapse 
of  time  shaU  bring  thcfir  hour  to  ariaa  and  go  henenf. 

If  we  think  on  it  well,  are  We  not  ^ao  really  btt  litde  removed 
from  those  who  have  seen  the  end  P  "  Whatsoever  of  our. age  is 
past  Death  holds  it ;"  it  is  to  tifi  the  dead  past.  IVe  talk  of  life  as 
a  possession  and  as  a  treastire,  and  even  fondly  call  it  "  our  life ; " 
hat  all  of  life  that  ever  is  truly  giveti  to  us  is  **  the  nresent  mo- 
ment,"^>the  past  is  gone  for  weal  or  for  woe,  irrevocably  and  irre- 
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coverably,  and  the  future  ib  usnred  to  none.  Of  life,  in  fact,  we 
have  only  the  nse,  and  Uiat  on  the  tenure  of  an  instant,  and  hence 
we  are  truly  but  "  momenta  in  the  eternal  being," — congregations 
of  atoms,  aggregations  of  oonseiouBness,  integrations  of  present  force, 
but  ever  liable  to  disintegration  and  dissolution.  We  are  the  fools 
of  fancy  when  we  construe  life  into  a  measurable  space. 

"  And  all  onr  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
To  dusty  death." 

The  concourse  and  flow,  the  stream  of  conscious  being  is  con- 
stantly "  passing  away,"  and  though  we  for  the  present  are,  we  have 
no  continuing  or  permanency  here ; — 

**  For  Time  is  strong 
And  stayeth  no  more  for  psalm  than  soog, 
And  mirth  and  agony,  right  and  wrong, 
He  whirleth  them  all  with  the  stars  along." 

The  present  is  built  on  the  graves  of  the  past,  and  of  the  future 
the  present  must  become  the  foundation,  but  we  are  not  of  those 
who  wholly  die.  The  present  truly  and  ever  liyes,  lires  as  an  ever 
present,  full  of  effeotiye  force,  and  of  those  inflaences  which  affect 
and  change  men  and  things.  Life  is  spiritual,  and  as  each  moment 
thought  deyelopes  itself  in  our  material  frame,  our  fnmes  perish, 
but  our  thouj^hts  persist. 

But  moralization  must  cease ;  for  the  task  of  existence  is  laid  on 
the  liying,  and  the  duty  of  the  hour  must  be  endeayoured.  Our 
memorials  of  the  dead  and  the  gifted  must  be  written,  though  the 
radiance  of  hope  may-  be  darkened  by  the  miat  of  sorrowing  tears  ; 
but  we  must  endeayour  to  inscribe  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  that  there  may  be  rejoicing  in  our  sorrow,  because  we  write 
far  the  living  as  well  as  q/*the  dead— for  the  living,  to  prove  that— 

« 'Tis  not  the  grapes  of  Canaan  that  repay. 
But  the  high  faith  that  failed  not  by  tne  way ;" 

and  of  the  dead,  so  as  to  excite  with  the  reader's  sympathetic  spirit 
substantial  evidence  that — 

<*  Praising  what  is  lost, 
Makes  the  remembrance  dear." 

Time  is  a  stem  preacher,  whose  ever-recurring  text  is  for  joy  or 
sorrow,  for  duty  or  destiny*,  act  or  endeavour,  justice  or  mercy, 
plan  or  performance,  for  life  or  for  death—"  Be  ye  also  ready ! " 
and  whose  constantly  repeated  song  is«— 

**  Spin,  spin,  cloths  spin ! 

Lachesis  twisty  and  Atropos  sever, 
In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in, 
The  silent  h«idsman  waits  for  ever." 
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Bat  One  presents  HimBelfto  ns  in  these  words,— "lam  the  Besnr- 
rection  and  the  Life ;  he  that  believeth  on  Me,  though  he  were  dead, 
jet  shall  he  live."  Soleoan,  and  beantifol,  and  suBtaining  words, 
whieh  were  read  at  the  fs^rave's  head  of  the  noted  French  protestant 
preaeher,  M.  Athanase  Ooqaerel,  whose  name  falls  to  be  inscribed 
first  upon  this  page,  set  apart  as  the  Eegister  of  Death.  After  a 
ministry  of  nearly  52  years,  begun  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one, 
he "  fell  on  sleep  "  on  the  tenth  day  of  snowless  January.  He  was 
sn  eloqaent  and  earnest  expositor  of  the  reyelation  of  God  in  Christ, 
an  ardent  and  eager  worker  for  human  good,  and  one  of  those 
tiumghtful  harmonizers  of  religion  and  life,  whose  efforts  are  giyen 
to  the  education  of  conscience  and  the  excitement  of  faith.  He  was 
a  Christian  orator  of  a  high  order,  and  was  for  half  a  century  a  moral 
power  in  France.  Three  days  after,  a  spirit  not  less  fervent,  though 
exercising  ita  efforts  in  a  secluded  and  retired  district  of  the  Southern 
highlands  of  Scotland— one  who  was  worthy  of  the  love  of  a  trust- 
ing neople,  and  of  the  friendship  of  Thomas  Carlyle — one  who  was 
qaicxand  sensitive  to  the  glory  of  his  master,  after  a  lingering  but 
patiently  borne  illness,  was  loosened  from  the  bonds  of  clay  where- 
▼ith  we  are  daily  bound,  and  in  emancipated  joy,  as  we  who  loved 
him  hope,  "  saw  the  Master."  A  memorial  voli^ne  of  the  Sermons 
of  John  Itiddell  has  been  issued  in  this,  proves  him  to  have  been 
a  consummate  master  of  the  persuasive  powers  which  the  pulpit 
demands — a  speaker  of  the  truth  in  righteousness.  It  is  a  wide 
stride  from  the  pulpit  to  the  stage,  and  yet  the  greatest  ornament 
of  English  literature  placed  it  close  to  the  pulpit  as  Censor  Morum, 
a'critic  of  morals  intended  "  to  hold,  as  'twere,^  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,  to  stiow  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the 
rery  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.'  Charles 
&an  as  an  illustrator  (who  died  on  23rd  June),  at  least  of  the  com- 
mon readings  of  the  heroes  of  Shakspeare,  acted  in  some  measure 
as  a  Commentator  on  the  dramatist,  while  he  did  much  to  uphold 
the  drama  in  its  highest  mood,  and  near  to  the  Elizabethan  stan- 
dard. He  worthily  maintained  the  morality  of  a  profession,  sadly 
subject  alike  to  vicissitudes  and  temptations.  He  has  little  claim 
to  posthumous  remembrance  in  regard  to  literature,  but  he  was  an 
earnest  and  thoughtful  student,  and  in  a  life  where  *'  all  the  world's 
a  stage,"  he  is  currently  reported  to  have  been  "  a  well-graced 
actor."  State  craft  has  often  resembled  stage-craft  in  seeking  to 
be  a  pleasing  performance  to  the  public  eye,  and  proper  study  of 
scenic  effects,  out  the  statesmanship  of  Sir  Edmund  Walker  Head 
was  of  the  practical  working  order,  in  which  industry  effects  more 
than  diplomacy,  and  well- disciplined  common  sense  than  showy 
talents.  As  goYcmor  of  Canada,  he  was  painstaking  and  sedulous 
of  the  public  weal,  and  eultured  the  self-reliance  of  those  Colonies. 
As  an  art  critic  he  had  attained  a  rare  eminence  as  an  acknowledi^ed 
authority  on  executive  skill,  idealistic  beauty,  and  representative 
realism.  His  demise  occurred  on  Jan.  28th,  after  public  service  of 
no  inconsiderable  merit  and  consequence. 
1869.  K 
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One  of  tke  most  dintiDguislied  physiolo^gto  of  France,  a  dis^ 
607«r6T  of  some  of  the  oocult  singularitiee  of  orgaaio  Ufe,  £.  B.  A. 
SeneB,  a  protege  of  the  illustriouB  Cuvier,  and  the  sacoeasor  of  the 
vasawned  Chauasier,  ie  also  amonff  the  January  departures  from 
this  earth  of  organic  existence.  The  mention  of  this  searcher  into 
the  secrets  of  bodily  structure,  reminds  us  also  of  another  loss  due 
to  the  yearns  eldest  scion.  Adalbert  Stifter,  one  of  the  beat  prose 
writers  of  Germany,  as  a  poet,  almost  the  head  of  a  new  school.  It 
is  true  that  in  his  yivid  appreciation  of  the  splendid  romantic  wood- 
land  scenery,  which  lies  along  the  border  land  of  Austria  and  Bo* 
kemia,  he  sometimes  made  man  seem  as  if  he  were  bat  an  acoeasion 
to  his  scenes,  but  cow  when  that  hand,  so  powerful  and  fertile  in 
sketches  of  exquisite  beauty,  has  reitumed  to  dust,  do  we  not  excuse 
this  apparent  defect  in  art  for  its  apt  truth  as  a  philosophical  fact ; 
for  what  is  man  really  but  an  accessory — a  passing  shadow  among 
tiie  everlasting  hills  and  the  age-outliving  trees  P  In  his  reactionary 
protest  against  the  romantic  school,  as  well  as  in  his  public  acta  as 
Counsellor  of  Instruction  for  Upper  Austria,  he  did  good  serrice  to 
his  race,  and  deserves  the  remembrance  of  thinkers. 

Science  was  |  sorely  stricken  when  on  10th  February  the  Scottish 
▼eteran.  Sir  David  Brewster,  passed  a  way  in  his87th  year.  A  Christian 
philosopher,  who  realized  in  himself  faith  in  Jesus,  and  confidence 
in  science,  love  to  God,  and  devotion  to  the  study  of  nature,  he 
had  won  the  veneration  of  churches,  academies,  and  universities 
alike;  he  had  gained  almost  every  honour  Science  has  it  in 
ker  power  to  confer,  and  men  regarded  him  as  the  patriarch  of 
physics,  as  has  been  shown — shall  we  not  say  witn  truth  and 
beauty  P— in  that  paper  which  ably  described  his  '*  Toiling  Upward  *' 
in  this  serial* — a  paper  which  amply  releases  us  from  employing 
the  language  of  eulogium  regarding  one  who  entered,  wnile  on 
earth  even,  through  tne  portals  of  light  into  tke  presence  of  the 
all-glorious  Creator,  who  dwells  "  in  light  that  is  inaccessible  and 
lull  of  glory."  Only  three  days  had  elapsed  when  science^ustained 
another  bereavement  in  (lie  death  of  <hi0  of  the  most  notable 
analytical  chemists  of  our  time,— William  Herapath,-— one  of  those 
men  whose  devoted  seal  for  comprehending  nature,  and  the  working 
of  her  forces,  was  com)>ined  with  a  power  over  their  fellows,  and 
tke  capacity  for  performing  the  practical  duties  of  public  life  as  an 
employer,  a  ma|;istrate,  and  an  accomplished  contributor  to  the 
literature  of  science.  In  Eyre  Evans  Crowe,  who  died  2dtii 
February,  history  lost  one  of  her  minor  ornam«its,  and 
literature  one  of  her  most  industrious  oontributoss*  His  "  History 
of  France  "  is  a  work  of  superior  merit  to  tke  usual  compilations  of 
tke  da^,— especially  in  its  careful  adherence  to-^e  authentic  in 
narrative,  and  to  sobriety  instead  of  sensationalism  of  statement. 
His  '/  Tdes  of  Irish  life,"  though  little  known  in  ti^ese  "run  and 
read  and  remember  as  little  as  possible  times/*  were  happy  and 

•  See  BrUith  CaiOroneniaM,  May  and  June^  1867. 
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a»rrecl  in  daHaeAiiOA,  an^  pujre  m  plot-isterMt  Hli  aMW f»ih 
tontrilmtioBs  to  Mrud  litotature  w«ro  notable  for  skilful  workmui- 
■Mp,  apikiid«  of  cxpreasion,  and  adaptation  to  their  end.  To  tlM 
deatka  of  Febraarr  beU>n£i  the  demise  of  a  kinf^-poet,  though  not  a 
aweieign  one.  Cuarlei  Angiute  Louis,  ex-king  of  Ba?aria»  op^Md 
bis  reiffn  in  the  seoond  quarter  of  this  century  under  the  most 
bopefalauapices,  but  soon  dashed  the  expectations  of  hia  aubjeeta 
W  his  reaetionary  nolicy  and  hia  ultramontanism.  He  waa  aware 
of  inpalaes  rather  tnan  principles,  of  tastes  rather  than  desifpia,  of 
seDtimeats  rather  than  convictions.  He  instituted  magoifioeat 
works  of  art,  and  bestowed  much  favour  on  science  and  literatuMi, 
while  he  felt  thou^K  he  did  not  yield  much  devotion  to  the  churoh. 
His  escapades  in  love  affairs  brought  him  into  many  difficulties,  and 
Lola  Mcmtea  out-vexed  the  patience  of  the  people,  and  he  was  oonr 
peUed  to  retire  from  buainess.  His  poetical  works  exhibit  ri^^ 
talent  sad  originality,  both  of  conception  and  matter,  although  thaj 
do  not  approve  themselves  to  critical  readers  as  destined  for  im- 
norlality.  His  life  of  nustakes  closed  on  the  odd  last  day  of  leap 
year  February. 

Sturdy  Mareh,  despite  of  its  mueh  blustering,  added  but  few  to 
the  deaths  of  the  memorable,  though  often  an  unkindly  time.  In 
oar  note-book  we  find  no  other  names  than  those  of  Christopher 
Benson,  D.D.,  at  one  time  golden  preacher,  and  one  of  the  most 
£uaous  of  our  pulpit  orators  for  oower,  unction,  earnestness,  and 
thought.  His  sermons  may  be  still  read  with  profit  and  delight> 
sad  his  long  life  settled  into  the  peace  of  death,  if  we  mistake  not, 
in  his  90th  year,  on  2ath  March.  The  other  name  is  that  of  Edward 
Jesse,  who  bad  attained  the  ago  of  88,  whose  descriptiona  of  his 
"  Favourite  haunts  and  rural  studies,"  and  the  "  Scenes  and  ocou- 
patioBs  of  country  life,"  have  given  such  charms  to  nature  for  many 
oy  tsaehing  them  to  observe  and  interest  themselves  in  the  things 
that  lie  around  them ;  and  whose  '*  Gleaniegs  in  Natural  History  " 
have  afforded  so  much  gratification  to  those  who  love  to  look  on 
Batiire  with  the  delighted  eye  of  thoughtful  contemplation. 

In  the  middle  of  March  a  mighty  master  in  ecclesiastical  contro- 
vsfi^  "  shuffled  off  this  mortel  coil."  The  most  individual  and 
chaneteriatie  of  Scottish  clergymen,  the  leader  of  what  night 
be  denominated  an  once  the  Bitualistic  and  the  broad  Church  of 
Seotland-lovin^  sesthetics  in  worship  and  freedom  in  apaoulation, 
advocating  a  Uturgical  form  of  sacred  aerviee  but  fall  "  liberty  of 
pophesying."  In  the  midst  of  the  Senate  of  the  Scottish  Church 
bow  noble  and  active  he  looked !— his  lithe  and  flexile  form  seemed 
ts  quiver  through  all  its  nerves  with  the  spirit  of  debate ;  his  ooun- 
tenanee  shimmered  with  the  rare  delight  of  criticism  ;  his  eye 
quiokenad  and  his  fine  features  put  on  a  new  life,  so  that  you 
almost  felt  aa  if  his  body  thought.  And  then  how  variedly  and 
vigorously  his  periods  came,  how  olosely  knit  his  argoonente  ap- 
PMTed»  and  how  aptlv  he  oHnched  the  rebutting  portions  wi^ 
v<m4s  borrowed  from  his  opponents'  speech.    Every  argument  waa 
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wrought  as  exqaisitely  as  the  magic  war-robes  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Soandinayian  Bagas,  and  teemed  to  invest  him  in  armour-proof 
mail.  He  had  been  called  to  appear  before  the  highest  judicatare 
of  the  church  to  defend  himself  from  a  charge  of  contumacy  and 
non-conformity.  He  prepared  an  elaborate  and  searching  defence, 
and  in  the  quiet  retreat  he  had  chosen  for  the  preparation  of  thia 
thrilling  and  telling  forecasting  of  possible  opposing  arguments,  he 
requested  the  present  writer  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  soundness  of 
some  portions  of  his  anticipatory  refutation  of  the  proposed  accusa- 
tory matter.  The  dialectic  skill  with  which  these  were  wrought, 
and  the  amount  of  splendid  declamation  with  which  they  were 
fraught  could  not  have  failed  to  have  formed  most  efieetiYe  ele* 
ments  of  the  series  of  speeches  which  he  expected  to  deliver,  but 
they  were  never  delivered.  Having  undergone  the  laborious 
course  of  preparation  almost  to  exhaustion,  he  was  taking  e<]ue8- 
trian  exercise  for  the  recruitment  of  his  bodily  fram^,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  fatigue  of  the  Church-parliament  and  the  embroilment 
in  which  he  would  be  kept  for  the  ten  days  of  its  duration,  when, 
just  the  morning  before  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly,  I>r. 
Lee  was  prostrated  with  paralysis,  and  a  long  period  of  uncon- 
sciousness ensued.  He  rallied  somewhat,  but  was  never  again  to 
occupy  the  gladiatorial  pre-eminence  he  had  won.  His  mind  had 
outworn  its  scabbard,  the  body  and  a  lingering  semi-life  alone  was 
his  for  ten  lon^months,  when  he  expired,  somewhat  unexpectedly, 
at  Torquay.  Dr.  Lee  was  a  man  of  ideas,  and  these  ideas  pos- 
sessed over  him  an  overmastering  power.  He  had  a  fertile  mind 
and  a  subtle  reasoning  faculty ;  he  was  exceedingly  transparent  and 
straightforward,  ever  impatient  to  realize  his  convictions.  He  was 
a  man  of  consummate  gifts  and  not  a  few  graces,  and  he  had  the 
rare  faculty  of  making  disciples.  His  mind  was  essentially  exeget- 
ical,  and  he  was  probably  one  of  the  most  thorough  scholars  in  the 
Scottish  Church.  He  was  a  loving  and  living  Christian  gentleman, 
a  clergyman  of  high  note,  and  a  professor  of  the  greatest  ability. 

On  April  7th,  an  assassin's  hand  was  laid  rudely  on  the  life  of  the 
Hon.  Tnos.  D'Arcy  Magee.  who  had  been  one  of  the  poets  of 
Toung  L-eland,  a  revolutionist  in  1848,  and  expatriated  and  rebel 
editor  in  New  York,  to  which  city  The  Nation,  as  the  organ  of 
"  Ireland  for  the  Irish,"  had  been  tranferred,  who  had  risen  by 
effort,  industry,  and  ability  to  a  leading  place  among  the  statesmen 
of  Canada,  and  who  seemed  to  be  likely  to  write  his  name  among  the 
benefactors  of  Canada  and  the  promoters  of  the  happiness  of  the  race. 

On  the  celebrated  23rd  of  April,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
Dr.  Hampden,  entered  into  his  rest.  In  his  day  he  had  his  due 
share  in  tne  controversies  of  the  time.  He  was  a  singularly  inde- 
pendent thinker,  and  gave  full  scope  to  his  free  and  fertile  intellect. 
He  had  assimilated  to  himself  the  learning  of  the  Greek  fathers  in 
philosophy  and  the  scholastic  in  theology ;  but  he  had  retained  amid 
all  this  weight  of  learning  the  minutest  accuracy  of  syllogistic,  the 
most  perfect  mastery  of  dialect,  and  the  purest  personality  of  thought. 
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His  "  PhiloAophieal  Evidence  of  Cbrifltianity  "  forms  an  appro- 
priate and  worthy  companion  to  *'  Butler's  Analogy  ;  '  bis  exposition 
of  the  "  Syllogist  of  Aristotle  "  is  clear  and  thorough,  thouffh  some- 
what limited  in  range ;  and  an  adeauate  authority  declares  ne  alone, 
of  all  modem  students  of  philosopny,  has  penetrated  **  far  into  the 
wilderness  of  scholasticism."  Of  his  "  Lectures  on  Moral  PhUa- 
•ophy,"  the  best  authorities  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  All  his 
writings  show  a  sincere  love  of  truth,  independent  thought,  great 
power  of  argument,  copious  stores  of  learning,  much  originality,  and 
singular  force  of  indiyiduality.  His  hardy  endurance  of  the  moral 
msr^rdom  to  wliich  he  was  exposed,  as  an  advocate  of  freedom  of 
specolatire  thought  and  impartial  controyersy,  giro  him  claims  to 
our  gratitude ;  for  we  seldom,  now  a  days,  find  bishops  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  adrocates  of  liberty  of  thought  and  conscience.  They 
ire  too  often  only  lords  of  common  place.  Bishop  Hampden's 
religious  earnestness,  and  his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  human 
welfare  and  God's  glory,  are  indubitable  ;  his  sermons  are  splendid 
specimens  of  sustained  religious  ratiocination,  the  fervour  of  which 
is  more  intense  than  glowing,  His  episcopal  charges  are  cautious 
and  reserved,  as  became  a  man  whose  auty  it  was  to  control  without 
guiding  thought,  to  mainiain  peace  in  Zion  without  encouraging 
(juiescent  traditionalism,  and  to  lead  the  way  to  heavenly  aspiration, 
in  consistency  with  the  progress  of  investigative  science  and 
practical  social  life. 

We  crave  the  privilege  of  mentioning  in  a  single  line,  an  humble 
follower  of  the  Muses — Miss  Susanna  Hawkings.  Of  the  results 
of  her  poetic  endeavours  as  eang  we  dare  say  little,  of  the  persistent 
perseverance  with  which  she  strove  to  maintain  herself  by  her  own 
efforts,  and  of  the  careful  and  ardent  joy  her  productions  excited  in 
her,  we  might  say  much.  Occasionally  she  did  rise  to  a  poetic  idea, 
snd  she  asked  the  writer  once  to  *' remember  her  when  she  too 
was  mingled  with  the  dead,  as  Homer,  and  Shakspere,  and  Bvron, 
and  Bums,  and  so  many  of  the  mighty  of  old  were."  We  do 
remember  her,  and  give  this  brief  note  of  her  name,  which  may 
hereafter  lead  some  literary  antiquary  to  inquire  for  her  twelve 
pamphlet  yolumes  of  rhyming  ware,  and  to  learn  that  in  self-reliant 
ioneuness  she  spent  an  obscure  life  filled  with  the  immortal  thirst 
for  poetic  fame,  and  died  suddenly  in  her  solitude  in  **  proud  pied 
April" 

On  the  7th  day  of  "  fair  May," — the  death  date  of  the  famous 
French  historian,  Sieur  J.  A.  de  Thon  (1617),  whom  he  so  much 
resembled  in  love  of  order,  hatred  of  vice,  horror  of  tyranny, 
courage  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  honest 
attachment  to  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  Lord  BroujB;ham 
died  at  Cannes.  He  achieved  distinction  by  his  first  published 
production  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  and  the 
rictory  of  the  Nile,  1708,  when  only  19  years  of  age,  and  during  the 
subsequent  70  years  of  his  life  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  and 
wearilesa  workers  in  every  field  of  intellectual  effort  that  tne  world 
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baa  erer  seen.  He  was,  in  himself,  the  equal  of  many  men  eminent 
in  eingle  departments — orator,  statesman,  agitator,  social  refortneor, 
ednoationiftk  pamphleteer,  quarterly  teviewer,  historian, 
biographer,  lawyer,  theologian,  philosoi)h€r,  controyersiaHst, 
physiologist,  phyaieist,  moralist,  mathematician,  political  eoono* 
mist,  critic,  experimentalist,  philanthropist,  &c.;  he  even  yentared 
into  the  realms  of  rerse,  and  attempted  the  novelist's  art.  In 
all  of  these  he  stood  above  the  midmost  men  in  their  own  special 
walks,  and  was,  probably,  unexcelled  by  any  living  man  of  the  age 
for  manageable  power  over  every  faculty  ot  his  mind  and  every  itm 
of  his  knowledge.  He  was  literally  a  living  encyclopcedia,  but  an 
encTolopesdia  which  continaaUy  disbarsed  its  contents  in  applioatkn 
to  tne  immediate  state  of  things,  and  by  a  subtle  chemistry  of  state, 
aa  constantly  absorbed  into  itself  the  entire  elements  of  life, 
thought,  experience,  information,  and  science,  which  the  present 
was  able  to  yield.  And  yet  his  mind  had  that  kaleidoscopic  power 
by  which  old  things  took  on  new  forms,  and  experience,  knowledget 
and  events  transmuted  themselves  into  original  thought.  His  name 
was  Legion.  He  seemed  to  be  exhaustless  beyond  mortal  possi- 
bilities, and  to  hare  within  him  the  elasticity  and  wear  of  many  lives. 
He  sported  with  work  which  would  have  worn  out  a  common  man, 
as  if  with  the  gaiety  of  a  giant,  and,  witb  the  utmost  flexibility 
of  spirit,  could  pass  from  toil  to  toil  without  appearing  to  be 
subject  to  human  fatigue.  In  his  myriad-minded  activity,  be  per* 
baps  laid  too  much  stress  on  evoking  astonishment,  but  no  one  can 
doubt  that  he  was  a  marvel  of  humanity, — a  sort  of  specimen  of  the 
men  required  in  the  days  of  steam  and  electricity,  ever  alert,  self- 
possessed,  clear  in  judgment,  work-enjoying,  and  with  a  mind 
always  open  to  the  latest  light.  His  multiscienoe,  however,  seldom 
degenerated  into  knowingoess,  and  his  life-celebrity  was  of  longer 
duration,  probably,  than  that  of  any  other  at;tor  on  the  stage  of 
rtate  in  Britain.  He  was  at  one  time  known  as  "the  peerkes 
peer,"  and  since  his  death  the  language  of  eulogiam  has  aluMMit 
been  exhausted  to  find  fitting  phrases  to  express  his  fame — thovgh 
the  high  hallt  in  which  his  reputation  was  gained  and  maintainedy 
have  been  smgnlarly  silent  in  regard  to  him.  In  his  latter  yearn,  a 
something  did  overcast  his  character,  but  there  are  few  indeed 
whose  monument  can  be  so  set  that  in  some  qaarter  or  other  no 
shadow  shall  fall,  and  while  men  are  mortal,  no  numan  fame  can  be 
faultless  and  fiawless.  Even  such  as  he  wa?,  however,  Lord 
Brougham  was  a  man  whose  career  has  lessons  for  many  men,  and 
is  an  «9peoial  example  of  man's  capacity  for  work-^bnt  at  last  tke 
lamp  glimmered  in  its  socket,  aad  the  Hght  has  gone  out 

Louit  Marie  de  Ja  Haye  Cormenin  was  a  sort  of  F^neh  Tlnnigti—i, 
as  a  pvblidst  and  a  legist,  though  deatitate  of  the  8Qotchman*a 
seal  for  scsenee  and  greed  of  toiL  fie  was  a  logical  thinker,  with  • 
powetfid  eommand  over  homon  passion ;  his  knowledge  of  juris* 
ymdenee  was  intimate  and  comprehensive,  he  bad  a  paasien  for 
aefom  and  rett>odelment,  and  be  was  tax  iaAexible  eriaie  of  pnUte 
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■etfureft,  Gtnremment  abuses,  and  personal  inconsistencies.  He 
was.  in  hia  jon€tx,  inclined  to  poetry,  in  his  riper  years  he  became 
Ae  critic  of "  The  parliamentry  orators  of  franoe,"  and  in  that 
book  has  8|>oken  ottt  with  great  freedom  of  speech  on  rhetoric, 
statesmanship,  and  reform.  He  was  one  of  the  cleyerest  pam- 
plieleteers  in  pamphleteering  France,  while  his  writings  on  adminis* 
tratire  law  are  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation  of  pith, 
deanieas,  honeoty,  and  intelligence;  no  man  in  France  conld 
ecpe  with  him  in  oontroreraial  force,  pertinence,  and  pungency. 
Trenchant,  canstic,  logical,  and  earnest,  he  acquired  great  power 
orer  the  minds  of  educated  Frenchmen,  and  used  that  power  to 
promote  no  party  or  private  end,  but  to  secure  administrative 
feform  and  social  progress.  He  was  a  man  France  could  ill  afford 
to  lose,  and  one  to  whom  its  people  owe  much,  intellectually,  morally, 
lad  politically.  His  religiouB  easays,  "  Yes  and  No,"  **  Fire  and 
Piitli,'*  iSce.,  had  a  great  enect  in  furthering  the  cause  of  religious 
fiberty,  and  his  exposures  of  "  Electoral  Corruption,"  have  done 
imch  to,  weaken  the  power  of  that  shameless  moral  debauchery 
vhich  intimidation  and  bribery  develops  among  the  people.  Mainhr 
to  his  advocacy  the  people  of  France  owe  the  adoption  of  universal 
inffrage  under  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  III.  Cormenin  died  on 
fhe  12th  of  May — Brougham's  funeral  day. 

On  the  11th  June,  Sir  James  Brooke,  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak 
and  Governor  of  Labuan — a  man  who  almost  exceeded  the  limits 
of  fiction  K>y  the  truth  of  his  life,  as  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
beroie  men  of  our  time — departed  from  the  turmoil  and  change  of 
existence  into  the  calm  and  restful  grave.  A  man  of  genius  and 
Bdventnrousness  of  great  varied  powers,  who  underwent  the  strange 
Tieisaifcndes  of  life  with  much  equanimity,  and  was  not  a  little 
woirieil  and  beset  by  criticism  of  an  obtuse  sort,  which  accused  bin 
of  being  a  reckless  spiller  of  human  blood,  but  succeeded  in  clearing 
kis  name  of  the  stains  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  it  by  those  who 
represented  him  as  one  whom  no  conscientiousness  "Forbade  to 
wade  through  flaushter  to  a  throno."  His  labours  to  civiliae  a 
peat  territory  were  carried  on  with  energy  and  patience,  and  he 
ASS  earned  for  himself  the  reputation  of  a  great  English  coloniser. 
His  JammaU  €md  Correspondence  contain  wonderful  revelations  of 
tke  might  of  mind  over  savage  natives,  and  his  success  in  extirpat- 
iag  piracy  in  the  Indian.  Archipelago  has  gained  for  him  a  fame 
sarpaasing  that  of  some  of  the  heroes  of  Etistern  fable,  for  spirit, 
perseverance,  enthusiasm,  and  ability,  while  his  efforts  to  develop 
sod  eivilise  one  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive  of  the  islands  of  the 
globtty  has  given  him  the  affectionate  esteem  of  philanthropists,  mea 
of  basiness  aptitudes,  statesmen,  and  the  friends  of  human  prcigress, 
kenfMBess,  freedom,  and  bene6cence. 

tn  Jane,  too,  the  Jtev.  Robert  Yaughan,  D.D.,  one  of  the  moei 
BOtaUe  of  ike  men  who  have  conferred  upon  Nonconformity  a  fame 
for  feholorship,  erudition,  and  culture,  such  as  it-ere  but  half  a 
centniy  ago  the  traditionary  equipment  of  Episcopalian  dignitiet* 
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In  bifltory  and  criticism  not  less  than  in  theology  his  reputation 
has  been  long  acknowledged.  As  a  Professor  of  Sistory  he  added 
to  the  interest  derived  from  the  curiosity  which  leads  us  to  turn 
back  to  past  ages,  the  additional  charm  of  making  such  explorations 
under  the  guidance  of  one  who  was  able  to  trace  out  the  lines  of 
force  which  causation  took,  and  of  grasping  with  masculine  might 
and  comprehensiveness  the  whole  of  the  mcts  which  were  neces- 
sary to  proTc  and  illustrate  the  course  of  events  as  a  determina- 
tion of  providence,  and  thus  to  "justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.*' 
As  the  conductor  of  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  organs  of 
thought  which  stand  as  watchmen  on  the  high  towers  of  outlook 
lo  survey  the  progress  of  literature  and  events,  he  was  a  powerful 
and  terse,  profound  and  weighty,  cautious  and  penetrating  leader. 
In  theology,  while  strictly  orthodox,  he  was  nobly  independent,  and 
as  an  historian  he  was  at  once  erudite  and  original,  tne  former  in 
the  accumulated  materials  requisite  for  his  purpose,  the  latter  in 
the  insight  of  character,  the  retrospective  calmness  of  survey,  and 
the  appreciative  realism  which  he  combined  in  his  expositions  of 
the  facts  of  human  life  in  individuals  or  in  nations. 

He  was  no  mere  chronicler  of  incident  and  describer  of  the 
upholstery  of  events.  He  had  wide  and  philosophic  views  of 
History,  and  those  who  pursued  their  studies  under  him  found 
these  studies  a  delight  rather  than  regarded  them  as  an  obliga- 
tion. From  the  great  uplands  of  history  or  biography  he  directed 
the  eye  to  the  streams  of  causation  springing  into  form  from  the 
gifts  of  heaven,  concentrating  themselves  into  powers  and  passing 
along,  lea?ing  long  trails  of  consequence  behind  them  in  their  course 
— and  even  the  dreary  and  barren  wastes  which  sometimes  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  summit  he  connected  with  the  unguarded  or  unre- 
guarded  on  rush  of  the  stream,  or  showed  to  be  due  to  the  neglect 
of  vigour  and  caution  in  the  control  and  guidance  of  the  forces 
of  existence.  In  history  he  demonstrates  Providence  to  be  Omni- 
potence, and  human  opinion  but  its  interpreter  and  agent.  To  this 
let  Us  add  that  his  pulpit  oratory  was  of  a  more  than  usual  intel- 
lectual character.  One  distinguishing  feature  of  this  distinguished 
man  was  his  progressiveness— ne  grew  and  greatened  with  his  years, 
and  his  works  were  always  subjected  to  the  severe  and  thorough 
revision  which  such  growth  necessitated.  He  was  one  of  tne 
Powers  of  Nonconformity,  and  the  numerous  memorials  of^  his 
thoughts  with  which  he  has  endowed  the  world  cannot  fail  to  secure 
for  him  the  reverential  veneration  of  many  generations  of  Christiiin 
thinkers.  He  has  rested  from  his  labours,  but  his  works  remain 
with  us  as  a  possession  and  a  delight,  and  his  memory  as  a  glory. 

Samuel  Lover,  as  poet,  novelist,  dramatist,  painter,  musiciapt 
and  conversationist,  won  a  hearty  recognition  from  the  public  in 
many  of  his  efforts.  True  to  his  name,  he  was  a  lover  of  many 
pursuits,  of  frequent  changes,  and  of  his  fellows,  and  he  certainly 
felt  in  his  soul  the  wish  expressed  in  his  pretty  song  of  "  The  Four- 
leaved  Shamrock,"— 
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'*Ohy  thai  rd  play  the  enchanter's  part 
In  casting  blua  around, 
Till  not  a  tear,  nor  aching  heart. 
Should  in  the  world  be  fonnd." 

He  had  hatnonr,  tact,  jauntinesB,  frolicsomeness,  and  rollicksome- 
nese,  mingled  with  patnos,  passion,  and  poetry.  He  was  a  most 
lirelj  and  interesting  entertainer,  and  had  a  readiness  of  conception 
and  an  appropriateness  of  thought  which  made  him  a  useful  littera' 
ieur,  while  the  real  genius  of  his  spirit  ran  into  lyrics  of  the  heart. 
On  ihe  6th  of  July  he  ceased  from  being  here,  and  being  able  to 
(we  use  the  words  of  Charles  Kent) — 

"  Summon  back  fond  recolleotions, 
Such  as  gentle  sounds  prolong, 
Flies  of  memory  embalming 
In  the  amber  of  a  song." 

Dr.  John  EUiotson  lived  a  pretty  long  life  of  active  controversy. 
His  was  a  mind  greedy  of  truth,  and  open  to  the  reception  of 
novelties. — no  mind  of  enthusiastic  and  energetic  daringness  in 
ffpeeuiatioa  and  nnhesitant  devotion  to  the  convictions  of  his  soul. 
Heterodox  in  many  of  his  views  on  human  nature  as  he  was  con- 
considered  to  be,  he  was,  if  heterodox,  heterodox  in  perfect  good 
faith,  and  testified  to  his  sincerity  by  his  willingly  sufifering  the 
losses  whioh  his  conscientiousness  caused  him  to  incur.  He  was 
never  heterodox  through  selfishness  or  for  singularity,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  many  of  bis  so-called  heterodoxies  have  since 
become  leading  facts  in  physiological  science,  and  many  of  his 
modes  of  treatment,  formerly  scouted  and  flouted  at,  are  now  no 
longer  opposed,  but  incorporated  into  regal  or  medical  practice  by 
the  first  men  in  the  profession.  His  "  Lumley  Lectures  "  first 
unveiled  the  mysterious  diseases  of  the  heart,  his  "  Human  Physio- 
logy "  has  been  a  growing  work ;  for  his  restlessly  researchful 
mind  could  not  content  itself  with  the  results  of  past  mvestigations 
while  others  remained  to  be  made.  In  the  lancet  and  other 
medical  journals,  in  the  transactions  of  many  professional  societies, 
tnd  in  the  Zoist,  his  phreno- mesmeric  serial,  devoted  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  secrets  of  thoughtful  and  sensitive  being,  his  pen  did 
much  work  nf  a  valuable  sort.  He  was  the  able  lecturer  and  an 
instructive  frequenter  of  those  meetings  in  which  mind  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  itself  manifest  and  felt. 

Of  Joseph  Stirling  Coyne,  who  died  8th  July,  pleasant  memories 
arise  as  we  think  of  nis  sparkling  additions  to  the  drama  of  the  day, 
his  novellettes  and  sketches,  and  his  wise  and  witty  chit-chat  on 
club  nights.  He  added  much  to  the  innocent  mirth  of  life,  and 
took  his  place,  too,  among  those  who  knew  that  it  was  best  for  men 
to  mingle  thought  with  recreation,  and  to  have  before  them  a  true 
measure  of  the  consequences  of  human  affections. 

Jean  F.  G.  Yiennet,  statesman  and  litterateur  of  France,  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  most  voluminous  versifiers  of  our  age.  His  "  Epiettis  " 
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raised  among  crities  qaite  a  warfam  of  waf^  ai^aiiMt  him.  They  had 
a  good  spice  both  of  hardihood  and  wit  in  thma,  and  seFeral  were 
capable  of  stin^ng  with  some  pungency,  thongh  in  self-defence  the 
literary  men  tried  to  langh  on  the  pain  they  caused.  Epics  and 
odes,  dramas  and  squibs,  operas  and  romances,  fables  and  memoirs, 
dictionaries  and  compilations  of  all  sorts,  histories  and  political 
articles,  epigrams,  and  anagrams,  all  came  rushing  forth  in  profusion 
from  the  prolific  and  fevered  brain  of  this  old  soldier,  modem 
statesman,  old  journalist,  modem  peer  of  France — knight  at  once 
of  the  tongue,  tne  sword,  the  pen,  and  the  paragraph ;  an  able  yet 
unpopular  man,  a  hero  of  the  revolutions,  and  a  member  of  the 
French  A.cademy,  he  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  Parisian  society, 
and  one  of  the  enigmas  of  literary  and  social  life,  and  his  career  of 
incidents  and  changes  continuing  during  ninety  years,  is  perhaps 
the  marvel  of  the  century  in  which  he  died.  He.was  the  Nestor  of 
French  authors. 

Of  John  Douglas  Cooke,  editor  of  the  Saturday  Seview,  who 
died  on  10th  Augunt,  we  know  nothing  personal ;  he  had  been  long 
engaged  on  the  London  press,  and  had  toiled  laboriously  in  his 
profession.  The  opening  presented  to  him  in  the  new  venture  with 
which  he  was  connected  till  his  death,  offered  him  influence  and 
competence ;  and  the  ability  with  which  he  catered  for  the  peculiar 
clientele  of  the  able  critical  journal  over  which  he  presided  and  gave 
it  an  express  individuality,  says  much  for  his  power,  judgment,  and 
appreciation  of  men  and  things. 

Of  the  Dean  of  Bipon  (Dr.  W.  Goode),  whom  we  heard  preach 
onoe,  we  only  know  tnat  he  was  an  active  and  earnest  opponent  of 
IVactarianism,  and  waa  an  eagerjcontroversialist  in  the  days  when 
the  Church  seemed  to  be  open  to  argument  on  the  side  of  the 
sufficiency  of  Scripture  as  a  aivine  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  a 
thorough  Protestant  in  the  days  when  Puseyism  as  a  speculation 
was  rampant  if  not  triumphant  at  Oxford. 

Jacob  van  Lenness,  the  Flemish  poet,  historian,  novelist  and 
philologist,  acquired  a  European  reputation  early,  and  his  works  have 
Deen  translated  into  most  of  the  cultured  languages,  from  the 
Dutch  in  which  they  were  written,— works  which  gamed  him  the 
fame  of  the  Flemish  Walter  Scott.    He  skilfully  translated  tlie 

§oems  of  Southey  and  Tennyson,  and  manv  of  Shakspere's  finest 
ramas,  and  he  edited  a  splendid  edition  of  the  works  of  Tondel, 
the  prince  of  Flemish  poets. 

To  us,  as  far  as  note  of  news  is  concerned^  a  great  psot 
of  August  and  September  ia  simply  dies  nan,  for  then  we  were 
seeking  health  ourselves,  where— 

**  Hung  wkh  the  blushes  of  the  bunAfaitf  vine. 
Streamed  tbe  blue  Ught  upon  the  Kpmtin^  BhaMk** 


But  one  name  which  September  enrolled  among  the  immortal  dead 
ma^not  be  passed  over  in  any  enumeration  of  those  whe  have  been 
(wing  hit  own  words) — 
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**  iffvoni  tile  bordm  df  the  flwh 
Aad  Aon  mm  and  hn  xel«aMd.** 


Dean  MilTnan  earned  an  Atlantian  weight  of  learning  on  his 
•iKMiIden,  and  in  his  spirit  bore  the  fine  essence  of  classic  culture. 
Siitaiaed,  elegant,  eloquent,  elaborate^  and  rhetorical  though  most 
of  his  poetry  is,  his  prose  is  noble,  chaste,  stately,  and  pleasing.  He 
ia  rather  a  poet  of  caltare  than  of  nature,  and  mucn  of  his  most 
ambitions  writing  is  stagey  rather  than  dramatic.  And  yet  it 
seems  ungrateful  to  say  so,naYiu^in  one's  mind's  eye  the  splendid 
effects  produced  by  Miss  Faucit  m  Bianca  in  the  early  tragedy  of 
"Faao,"  by  which  Milman  first  tried  to  win  fame  to  his  name. 
As  an  histonan  of  Christianity  he  is  singularly  able,  impartial)  and 
fiuthful.  His  theological  writings  are  composed  in  a  fine  vein,  and 
his  endeayours  to  enlighten  men  have  added  many  brilliant  pages 
to  our  periodical  literature.  He  has  embalmed  many  precious 
tlionghti  in  excellent  verse,  thoughts  which  have  no  chance  of  being 
forgotten  in  the  annals  of  our  age.  Let  us  say  one  word  in  favour  of 
lua  bold  endeavour  to  revive — not  indeed  Hie  arama  of  Shakspere,  for 
^to  was  beyond  endeavour — but  the  Jacobean  drama  of  Massinger 
uid  Ford,  fieaumont  and  Fletcher,  &c.,  with  the  addition  of  a  more 
fervent  incorporation  of  Christian  conception  than  was  then  possible. 
His  "Martyr  of  Antioch,"  "FaU  of  Jerusalem,"  " Belshazsar," 
"Anne  Boleyn,"  &c.,  are  specimens  of  that  style  of  composition 
which  contain  many  beautiful  and  exquisite  gem-like  settings  of 
Guotive  thought,  but  when  we  compare  them  with  the  great  drama 
of  progressive  development,  we  must  confess  that  our  idea  of  them 
■eems  expressible  in  Ids  own  words  :^- 

"  I  see  a  silent  shape  of  stone 
In  which  the  majesty  of  human  passion 
Is  to  the  life  expressed.    A  noble  iimge, 
But  wnraght  by  mortal  bands  upon  a  model 
As  mortal  as  themsalvee.'* 

His  '*  Hymns  for  the  Services  of  the  Church  "  are  exceedingly  sweet, 
pielodious,  and{happily  phrased ;  not  so  warmly  devotional,  so  fflow- 
isgi  or  ecstatic  as  many  conceive  the  language  of  adoration  ou^t  to 
^  bat  breathing  a  full  heart's  passion  into  the  worship  of  the 
stactuary.  Dean  Milman,  as  an  expositor  of  Christianity,  kept  olose 
^  the  doctrinal  standards  of  his  church ;  in  bis  private  life  he  was 
much  beloved,  and  in  his  death,  which  ooourred  on  24Ui  September, 
he  exhibited  a  true  faith  in  the  divine  One  whom  he  felt  to  be— 

"  Almighty  to  0reiige,  almaghtiast  to  redeem.'* 

flemn  ▲.  Jle  <ktioipn  as  Oomvt)  WsdeWski  is  perka^  Ibofe 
noted  )»  '-'^eoBl  kseteny  as  having  beea  *^m»  «f  the  Counsellors  ctf  the 
Seeood  ^mpiBn  m  France,  a  diplomsfeist,  ooortier,  and  poMtieiaa* 
khan  as  ■  tuaii  of  ikut  wcNrld,  a  pnbliokM^  and  dramatie  author  aftd 
pMpkleter.    His  exposiiioa  of  *'  The  School  of  thn  Wovld  "  may 
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probably  ]ive  on  the  Freneh  stage  for  its  smart  dialogue  and  the 
splendid  role  it  yields  to  an  enchanting  actress,  bnt  it  is  certain  that 
his  life,  thongh  yaried  and  eyentfol,  has  been  little  if  at  all  prodac- 
tive  of  lasting  influences  and  works  like  those  of  Thiers,  Guizot, 
or  Dumas,  with  all  of  whom  he  held  alliances  as  ooUaborateur,  while 
as  a  statesman  he  mnst  stand  in  the  shadow  of  Napoleon  III.  He 
was  stricken  suddenly  out  of  consciousness  on  27th  September,  and 
in  a  short  time  Death  laid  his  "  finger  on  the  lips  of  care."  We 
ought  not.  perhaps,  to  close  the  record  of  September  without  a  word 
of  recognition  of  the  quaint,  ingenious,  and  laborious,  but  eccentrio 
Shaksperian,  Dr.  William  Bell,  whose  exposition  of  Fuck  and 
the  folk-lore  of  the  great  dramatist  contains  so  many  queer  items 
from  the  superstitions  of  nations  to  illustrate  the  bard,  and  who 
was  the  first  definitively  to  raise  the  qnestion  of  the  probability  of 
the  dramatist's  havinf^  spent  some  time  in  Germany.  He  was  a 
knowing,  acute,  pecuhar  man,  whose  interest  in  curious  questions 
was  excessive.  He  expired  in  Germany  on  the  closing  day  of  the 
month  of  **  harvest  ricnes," — under  the  sickle  of  the  sure  reaper. 

A  note  of  personal  sorrow  is  most  justly  due  from  us  because  of 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  church  and  by  letters  in  the  death  of 
John  Lorimer,  D.D.,  the  historian  of  the  reformed  church  in 
France,  one  of  the  calmest,  most  judicial,  ripe,  and  cultured 
minds  in  his  native  country,  and  a  man  who  in  wise  cheerfulness, 
geniality,  and  frankness,  freshened  the  whole  moral  atmosphere 
around  him.  He  was  sincerity  itself  in  the  perfect  candour  of  his 
nature,  and  yet  singularly  charitable  in  his  judgment  of  others.  He 
was  most  unostentatious,  though  he  had  in  himself  stores  of  erudi- 
tion which  might  have  stocked  a  good  many  popular  writers  and 
pulpit  orators.  He  was  thorough  in  all  that  he  did,  and  many 
indeed  are  the  authors  who  owe  to  his  researches  the  best  matter  of 
their  published  works  ;  for  he  ungrudgingly  imparted  what  he  had 
laboriously  acquired.  He  took  a  warm-hearted  interest  iu  young 
and  promising  men ;  in  every  movement  for  the  amelioration  of 
man's  condition  he  bore  an  active  part ;  in  effort  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  he  was  never  weary ;  in  everything  that  concerned  public 
duty  he  had  elevated  views  and  acted  them  out ;  his  sermons  were 
powerful  and  moving:  without  being  exactly  eloquent,  and  in  his 
speeches  he  was  concise,  logical,  and  earnest.  Of  influences  on 
tne  writer's  early  life  his  was  one  of  the  most  potent,  and  from  him 
he  gained  much  benefit.  We  dare  not  sorrow  for  him  on  his  death 
(on  9th  October),  for  he  must  have  gone  to  his  elder  brother's 
bouse,  where  he — 

**  Felt  the  new  immortal  throb  of  soul  from  body  parted.*' 

Br.  W.  Jameson,  who  died  on  10th  December,  though  during  his  life 
a  hard-bound  toiler  in  connection  with  the  newspaper  press,  was  ani- 
mated by  an  ^ambition  to  add  something  to  toe  creative  fancy 
which  the  life  of  earth  may  yield,  and  endeavoured  to  fulfil  this  aim 
in  "Kimrod,"   •* Timoleon,"   "The  Curse  of  Gold,"  &o.,  poems 
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vfcieh  are,  though  somewhat  extravagant,  worked  ont  with  Tigonr 
and  effect,  are  daring  in  conception,  and  possess  many  character) sdoa 
of  true  poetrj.  In  the  efinsive  ]>rodigality  of  these  poems,  he  per- 
liapfl  endeaTonred  to  give  his  spirit  the  scope  which  the  provincial 
press  of  England  does  not  give  to  its  servants.  He  laboured  hard 
to  do  his  duty,  and  he  wished  much  to  be  memorable  among  the 
80D8  of  men ;  may  he  now  have  found  a  purer  amhition  gratified  by 
bemg  set  among  the  sons  of  Gfod. 

Oo  the  same  chill  December  day  a  German  apostle  of  truth  and 
love— Dr.  F.  W.  Kmmmacher — passed  into  the  light  and  radiance  of 
Eternity.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  realizers  of  the  scenes 
sod  events  of  Scripture — as  his  "Elijah  the  Tishbite/'  and  his 
'^Bliaha"  testify.  He  was  a  realist  rather  than  a  rationalist,  and 
took  the  divine  book  to  his  heart  as  God's  own, — ^after  the  fashion  of 
the  elder  Lutheranism  of  his  native  land.  His  oratory  was  peculiarly 
bold,  impressive,  and  fiery — especially  attractive  to  the  soldiery,  of 
whom  a  large  part  of  his  congregation  consisted.  He  was  a  dis* 
tinguished  advocate  for  brotherly  love  among  all  Christians,  and  it 
is  believed  that  his  "  Glances  into  and  Glimpses  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  "  have  been  exchanged  for  living  sight. 

On  the  closing  day  of  the  year  Science  lost  one  of  her  favourite 
and  favoured  sons — James  David  Forbes,  a  distinguished  cultivator 
of  physical  science,  remarkable  for  industry  and  exactness,  critical 
juogment  in  planning  experiments,  and  keenly  watchful  in  perform- 
mg  and  registering  them.  He  was  as  notable  for  sagacity  in  seeing 
what  was  requisite  for  proved,  as  for  caution  in  limiting  his  opinions 
to  what  was  involved  in  it,  and  he  was  peculiarly  observant  of 
the  line  which  separates  hypothesis  from  fact  or  proof.  In  experi- 
mental physics  bo  was  a  model  of  a  thinker  and  observer,  and  he 
had  the  art  of  describing  his  researches  with  such  livingness  of 
detail  that  they  were  perused  by  those  interested  in  his  investiga- 
tions with  as  much  interest  as  novels  are  said  to  be  read.  He 
avoided  loose  generalization  and  hasty  inference,  and  laid  great 
stress  on  revised  experiments,  and  the  use  of  every  opportunity  of 
seeing  nature  at  work.  His  works  are  full  of  happy  suggestions 
and  sagacious  inferences,  of  laboriously  pursued  researches  and 
daring  adventure  in  scientific  inquiry.  His  great  aim  was  to  dis- 
cover the  natural  philosophy  of  the  pnenomena  of  creation,  and  the 
principles  on  which  nature  worked  to  effect  her  changes.  In  his 
investigations  on  "  Glaciers  "  he  crossed  the  chief  chain  of  the  Alps 
twenty-seven  times  by  twenty-three  different  passes  before  he 
Tentnred  to  write  down  his  completed  theory  on  that  subject.  He 
was  a  most  enthusiastic  explorer  of  the  secrets  of  nature  and  a  pro- 
found student  of  the  History  of  Science,  and  trustworthy  report 
asserts  of  him  that  "while  earning  a  European  reputation  he 
remained  a  sincere  Christian,  and  the  hopes  which  had  strengthened 
him  through  life  remained  to  cheer  and  sustain  him  at  the  end.'' 
As  the  jear  closed  so  did  his  eyes,  and  Time  was  to  him  no  longer 
*•  incipit  vita  nova" 


llg  not  mAA^m, 

So  eircles  the  year,  and  ever  the  Scythe-beaver  pliei  hi#  ebaagw- 
eauiuiff  Iianest  work ;  and  yet  how  tnie  is  itr-^ 

'*  There  ii  no  Death !  What  seems  so  is  transition, 
This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  bnt  a  suburb  of  the  life  eljaian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death  ** ! 

The  tendency  of  man  to  bewail  the  time  departed  and  to  grodge 
the  speed  witii  whick  life  paaaea  is  old,  old.  "  Few  and  evil  have 
t^e  days  of  tke  years  of  my  life  hwn,  aad  have  not  attained  uto 
ike  days  of  tke  years  of  tke  life  of  my  fathers  in  tkeir  pilgnmaf^^,'* 
WMB  said  sadly  by  one  of  "  tke  world's  grey  fatkers."  An  aBcient 
sage  admoniues  kis  fellows  ikat  tkeir  days  aro  "  few  and  eTil,"  and 
the  Psalmist  laneBla  tkat  ''we  spend  our  years  like  a  tale  thAli  is 
told."  Even  tke  gayest  gentienaa  of  aotioaity  awakenedr— pto* 
bably  on  ike  opening  day  <n  a  new  yeas— felt  nimself  constrained  to 
Mcelaim,*^ 

'*  Shen!  Allans  Potttinme,  Fostkume 
Labantaraani! ' 

(Alas,  O  Fosthumus,  Fosthumus !  our  flying  years  glide  swiftly  away.) 

But  all  mnnnuring  is  yain  against  the  oniinaaee  of  fate,  for  Time 
deaf  to  all  words  of  maar*«^in  tke  words  of  Taaso  (tiaiiaiated) 
esaslaiina,-- 

"  On  With  wiDg  unflagging,  I 
Keep  my  course  eternally, 
Dajra  and  nights  and  years,  and  ye 
Ky  swift-flying  ikmily 
Whom  the  all<«Beatinff  Hand 
I'rwned  eie  carik  its&  was  planned. 
Up !  and  tftill  oatuieg  hold 
Tour  triomphaat  eonase  of  old. 
And  still  your  rapid  cars  be  di^en 
O'er  the  boi^idless  fields  d  keaTea." 

^  Since,  tken,  Time  cannot  be  stayed^  and  tke  lot  in  tke  dark  nm 
may  fall  to  as  at  an  nnknowa  moment,  tkere  is  only  one  way  left  for 
US  to  look  oa  Time-  If  we  wonld  enjoy,  we  mast  employ  it,  regard  its 
continuance  as  a  oau«e  of  tkankfalness  and  an  inoentire  to  improve- 
ment, and  as  a  period  wkerein  daty  is  to  be  (alfilled,  witk  tke  con- 
Bcioasness  that  tke  more  that  kas  been  given  tke  nearer  is  tke  kour 
of  life's  exhaustion — as  an  earthly  gift.    Back— 

**  Kew  year  foiik  looking  oat  of  Janoa*  gate 
'    Doth  seem  to  promise  nope  of  new  deligkt; " 

bat  darkness  falls  upon  tke  fairest  prospects,  and  the  kour  of  adieu 
may  speedily  be  at  band.  Let  us  rejoice,  koweyer,  tkat  if  we  fade 
out  of  sigkt,  even  as  tke  stars  do,  it  is  beoause  tke  ligkt  of  a  glonoos 
mom  arises. 
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The  Peari  qfParablet.     By  the  late  Jambs  Hamiitoit,  D.D. 

London :  Jamefl  Nisbet  &  Co. 

FooiiUjpt  of  a  Prodigal,  By  W.  G.  PAsroi.  London.  *.  Elliot  Stook. 

J%»  ProiUffars  Beium,     By  B.eT.  Wm.  Bitohib.     LoadoA: 

Hamilton*  Adams,  &  Co. 

fiiEB  are  three  workmpon  **  the  most  precious  and  most  beaati- 
hHj  set"  of  all  those  gems  of  wisdom  which  the  loring  Jiord  Jesoa 
lum  placed  before  as  for  oar  learning.  The  tale,  brief  thoagh  it  is, 
is  so  living,  so  fall  of  soggestion,  so  graphic,  and  so  trae  to  human 
Batane,  while  it  flings  out  a  radiance  purer  and  brighter  than 
iu^iiMma  upon  the  DiTuie  nature  and  mercy,  that  it  possesses  an 
intrinsic  ana  thrilling  interest  such  as  few  mere  stories  possess,  and 
is  of  itself  one  of  the  proofs  which  are  manifold  that,  "  never  OMn 
spake  like  this  man."  Bead  in  eonaeotion  with  the  oontext,  it  is 
leen  to  be  truly  like  *'  all  Scripture,"  "  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  profiti^le  for  dootnne,  for  reproof,  for  correction  and  in- 
striiction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  maybe  peifeet, 
throughly  famished  unto  all  good  works."  Bead  aa  a  reve)qytio& 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Most  High,  how  finely  does  it  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  men !  Bead  as  an  exposition  of  religious  doctrine, 
liow  noly  and  pare  is  it  I  Bead  as  an  outburst  of  the  heightened 
•motiona  of  the  Saviour,  as  a  testimony  of  His  more  than  human 
lovingkindness,  and  as  an  evidenoe  of  his  superiority  to  the  selfish 
Jndaian  of  that  age,  it  carries  a  Iwaeof  oonviction  with  it  that  thi^ 
is  the  Son  of  God.  It  would  lead  us  away  from  oar  object  were  we 
to  puraue  the  characterisation  farther.  Our  objoct  is  to  note  the 
value  of  the  books  before  us  here  for  review,  and  to  estimate  their 
worth  in  some  measure,  and  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
Oirried  away  by  the  exquisite  dramatic  t|nity  of  the  plot,  the 
nsturalaess  of  the  evolution  of  character,  the  sun^  clear  glimpses  of 
soggeativeness  which  it  employs,  and  the  Divine  whole  which 
siisea  from  the  few  perspicuous  phrases  in  which  it  is  made  to  stand 
eut  before  the  intellect  with  all  the  realism  of  life.  Thousands  of 
pictures  from  it  have  been  painted,  many  poems  on  it  have  been 
written,  statues  have  been  sculptured,  based  upon  its  simple 
vet  ^ective  and  afieoting  groups,  and  sermons  without  number 
hare  been  preached  from  tne  twenty-one  verses  in  which  the  whole 
wondrous  story  is  oomprised ;  but  ite  perennial  intcMst  has  naver 
been  exhauated,  and  its  splendid  simplicity  has  never  been  eclipsed 
by  all  that  has  been  spoken  about  it.  It  is  unobsourable.  in  th« 
inlense  brilliaBoy  of  divine  thouoht  that  gleanss  fW>m  it,  and  it  is 
indestructible  even  by  th#  80ul4Eu)in|if  stupidities  which  have  soma- 
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times  been  written  re^ardinfir  it.  Bat  there,  we  are  again  carried 
off  from  the  task  before  us,  and  endeavonring  the  fruitless  achieve- 
ment of  painting  the  lilj,  adding  perfume  to  the  rose !  Halt ! 
The  titles  of  these  works  are  given  above,  in  what  we  regard  as  the 
order  of  merit. 

The  first  contains  "  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton's  notes  on  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son,"  but  the  title  has  been  altered  in  accordance 
with  "  a  wish  expressed  by  him  shortly  before  his  death."  There 
are  twelve  chapters  in  all,  bearing  the  following  titles: — The 
Fatherland ;  Leaving  Home ;  The  Far  Country ;  Eiotons  Living ; 
A  Mighty  Famine ;  Feeding  Swine ;  A  Wise  Eesolution ;  A  Happy 
Meeting;  The  Best  Eobe;  The  Festival;  An  Angry  Brother;  A 
Bighteous  Father.  It  is  full  of  wise  remark,  good  counsel,  ezceUent 
quotations,  attractive  anecdotes,  rich  experience,  ripe  thought,  sage 
admonition,  and  is  evidently  perfumed  with  the  delicious  odours  of 
diligence,  preparation,  and  prayer. 

The  second  consists  of  eight  lectures  delivered  by  the  writer  to 
his  congregation  during  the  winter;  they  are  given  under  fitting 
heads,  and  are  animated  by  a  fine  spirit,  a  pleasing  grace,  a  winning 
earnestness,  and  a  homeliness, but  directness  and  almost  individuality 
of  address,  which  must  have  made  them  very  effective  in  delivery. 
They  are  really  highly  deserving  lectures,  denoting  a  power  in  their 
author  of  invigorating  the  text  with  the  true  pulse  of  genuine 
reflective  life.  Passages  of  urgent  entreaty  in  tnem  rise  to  high 
eloquence,  and  the  whole  is  calculated  to  make  the  word  of  God 
more  useful  as  a  Hght  to  human  feet,  and  a  lamp  upon  human  paths 
in  life. 

The  third  is  nerhaps  more  doctrinal  and  more  minutely  critical 
than  either  of  the  two  i)receding  works.  It  aims  especially  to  cast 
light  upon  the  two  main  purposes,  as  the  author  thinks,  of  the 

£  arable, — penitence  in  man  and  pardon  in  God.  In  the  introduction 
e  places  its  relation  to  the  context  clearly  and  interestingly  before 
the  reader,  and  particularlv  shows  its  connection  with  yet  its  essential 
difference  from  the  parables  which  go  before  it  in  the  chapter.  In 
eleven  discourses,  genuine  sermons,  he  expounds  this  "  gospel  within 
the  gospel."  The  illustrations  employed  *by  the  preacher  to  give 
effect  to  his  instructions  are  drawn  from  Scripture  incident  and 
character,  from  nature,  and  from  history  or  actual  life;  and  the 
author  expressly  defends  his  own  plan  of  exposition  in  extending 
the  lessons  so  as  to  include  so  much  by  saying,  "  there  is  far  greater 
risk  of  coming  short  of  the  meaning  of  the  Divine  word  than  of 
going  beyond  the  grand  truths  they  contain."  This,  of  course,  is 
true  when  a  judicious  interpreter  like  the  author  of  "  Life  for  God 
exemplified  in  Nehemiah"  takes  it  up;  but  he  surely  has  not 
forgotten  that  there  are  some  who  wrest  even  the  Scriptures  to 
their  own  destruction  by  endeavouring  to  be  wise  above  what  is 
written. 

We  can  really  recommend  these  works  as  illustrative  of  this 
parable— not  unworthy  of  the  great  theme. 
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OUGHT  LOBD  MAYO  TO  BE  EECALLED  FEOM  THE 

VICEEOYSHIP  OF  INDIA? 


Apfibxatitb. 

Thi  recall  of  Lord  Mayo  is  a  topic 
vhieh,  £9r  the  last  month  or  two, 
bas  catued  a  large  amount  of  inter- 
est, and  has  b^  the  subject  Of 
Bach  an  amount  of  speculation  in 
the  national  mind  as  to  render  it 
eiceedinglj  intemting  and  import- 
ant. His  appointment  to  the  post 
is  of  such  a  recent  date  as  to  require 
but  little  to  be  said  in  reference  to 
it.  The  question  to  be  decided  is 
as  to  whether  Lord  Mayo  b  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  take  the  reins  of 
goremment  in  our  Indian  territories. 
If  we  may  judge  from  his  prenous 
■<t?,  there  is  nothing  that  would 
Dare  the  effect  of  recommending 
him  to  the  position.  I  take  it  that 
be  is  simply  a  nominee  of  the  Tory 
party,  sent  out  to  do  Tory  work, 
tod  I  think,  therefore,  that  as  a 
change  of  government  has  taken 
place,  he  should  be  at  onoe  sent 
home  to  enjoy  those  pursuits  to 
whidi  his  mind  is  more  specially 
sdapted.—B.  H. 

The  aboTe  question  may  be  an- 
swered with  great  brevity.  When 
we  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  Lord  Mayo  left  this  country 
to  become  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  we  cannot  but  condemn  the 
appomtment  to  that  important  and 
onerous  position  as  one  made  solely 
to  aerve  party  purposes,  and  there- 
fore dangerous  to  the  stability  and 
peace  ot  the  Eastern  Empire.  Wliat 
qualifications  are  possessed  by  Lord 
Mayo  for  this  exalted  position  ?  It 
is  true  he  held  office  under  the  late 
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government  as  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (in  which  he  eminently  dis- 
tinguished himself) ;  but  what  of 
his  knowledge  of  Indian  afiairs? 
Where  did  he  attain  it?  When 
hare  we  heard  of  it  ?  Had  he  been 
in  the  position  of  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  (Secretary  for  India),  there 
might  have  been  some  plea  or  justi- 
fication for  the  appointment.  But 
for  a  man,  without  experience,  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government  at 
a  time  when  our  Indian  matters  are 
becoming  exceedingly  complicated 
and  difficult  to  manage,  I  regard  as 
a  great  act  of  folly  on  his  part  and 
extremely  discreditable  to  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  was  a  member* 
I  therefore  noticed  with  pleasure  the 
(reported)  promptitude  exercised  by 
the  present  government  in  recalling 
one  so  unfit  to  represent  us  in  that 
part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions, 
and  thus  preventing  the  acquisition 
of  "  ill-gotten  gains."— J.  T.  S. 

If  the  voice  of  the  people  be,  as 
we  are  often  told,  the  voice  of  Gh>d, 
then,  without  doubt.  Lord  Mayo 
ought  never  to  have  gone  to  India. 
Judging  impartially,  by  means  of 
papers  of  every  party  and  creed,  no 
one  could  fail  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
British  public,  Lord  Mayo  was  un- 
fit for  the  post  for  which  Disraeli  had 
selected  him.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  he  was  somewlut  in  the 
position  of  the  old  lady,  in  the  ste- 
thoscope song, — 

'*  Now  when  the  neighbouring  doc- 
tors found 
A  case  BO  rare  had  been  deaoried 
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Tfaey  eTery  day   her   ribs    did 
pound, 
In  aquadfl  of  twenty,  bo  she 
died." 

Unfortunately,  however,  Lord  Mayo 
has  not  died;  the  question,  there- 
fore, is  oqgbt  Ito  to  b*  veoallsd.  At 
first  sight  we  should  iftcHsfs  to  the- 
answer  No ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  a 
sCrikhig  rescmManee  between  Ire- 
Ind  and  India,  each  of  these  ooim* 
tries  baring  a  feelisg  of  repngnacce 
to  Hieir  praeiit  ndersi  more  or  less 
latent  or  expressed.  Now  Lord 
Hajo,  iMmng  been  raler  of  the  one^ 
ought  certeiinly  to  haire  quallfled 
Irimsel^  in  some  meaanre,  to  be  the 
mler  of  the  other.  Were  proeft 
ftnth  coning  of  abiHty  disj^yed  in 
uM  penormaBoe  of  Irish  dtttifs,  un- 
qoestionaibly  he  woidd  ha^e  a  right 
to  deniand  forbcannoe,  until  events 
dflifeloped  theaaselTos  in  llie  ikr 
BflMt.  laOts,  however,  scent  against 
liini.  In  Tsni  we  search  for  adniis* 
istratire  AiH ;  we  look  for  wisdom, 
and  behold  ^liiliness;  for  firm- 
ness, and  behold  imbedBty.  Ibe 
appoffltment  of  ijord  Mayo  was,  to 
us,  the  greateit  blunder  of  the  kte 
administratioR— its  lasting  disgraos. 
Tho  question  hM  oftm  been  asked, 
"Why  WM  Lord  M  a^o  i^>pomted  P" 
Echo  answers  •*  Why."  Two 
answers  hure  suggested  tnemsehres 
to  us :  as  m  sign^  reward  for  his 
desperate  oontradietions  of  huBs^n 
donng  the  Irish  Church  debates, 
for  Mdly  attempting  to  soqJain 
away  words  whieh,  if  language  had 
sarr  meaning  at  all,  were  unmistak- 
able, or  else  to  become  the  political 
scapegoat,  beuing  away  the  mis- 
takes of  the  late  government,  leaving 
the  present  one  one  point  the  fewer 
to  attack.  During  the  present  oen- 
tuiy  there  have  been  two  mstanoes 
of  recall  which  might  serve  as  preoe- 
dsnts,  lotd  Hinto  and  Lwi  fis^^es- 
bury,  the  latter  being^isplaoed  upon 
a  fiaa  whsck  wa  ttunk  aiprht  weU 
apply  to  the  present  case,  vie.,  that 


the  then  government  required  the 
post  to  be  filled  by  one  for  whose 
conduct  they  oould  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility. A  vital  point,  how- 
ever, requires  deep  consideration, 
whether  it  savours  not  too  much  of 
a  party  move^  and  whether  it  may 
not  be  80  regarded  in  India,  so  that 
our  Court  here  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  Court  atHydrabad  or  GwaUor, 
where  a  palace  intrigue  may  at  any 
time  displace  a  minister,  however 
able  and  virtuous. — A.  J.  G^. 

Nmazxvx. 

An  insidions  attempt  ia  Jiow  bei^g 
made,  by  seme  pekdaat  cfiftioa,  to 
ahake  public  confidence  in  theebilslj 
of  the  neUe  Lord  Mayo.  The  eiy 
raised,  to  omr  thinking,  betnye  n 
lamaninUe  nmoont  of  party  ranooor* 
He  may  net,  we  ndnsit,  pnssess  tlie 
potential  genius  of  a  Hastings;  bat 

neither,  we  sobmit,  does  he 

theiothkes  abd  insatiaUe  m 

that  gnat 


a   hero.       That    Lord 
'e  tafants  are  e£  the  higheat 


ship  in  Ireland  proves  it— ^jnd&sious 
and  toWrant,  yst  firmend  eelm.  Xo 
sudden  sunburst  of  pelitioal  taknt 
has  brightened  his  past  oaresr ;  all 
has  been  gradually  reached  ;  bat  we 
•re  all  liie  asors  sanguine  oi  his 
ftitnre  on  this  aceeuat,  now  that  o^ 
portunity  occurs  for  the  develop- 
ment of  hie  latent  genioa.  With  a 
fidr  and  impntial  trial  he  will  be 
^Mmd  eqoal  to  tins  tiie  grseteatao- 
nent  in  his  pttbhe  Ufe.  The  tme 
interests  of  toe  Indian  wiH  be  safe 
in  hie  hand,  while  the  •'Star  of 
India'*  vtill  shine  with  a  gtowing 
splendour.  2V>  the  veeall  m  Iiord 
Mi^,  theiofors,  we  enter  onr  u»- 
qwalified  dissent.— BiACX. 

No!  let  him  *«ssrrehiB  tiaseont" 
under  a  Liberal  €kiv«nmenft.  It 
will  be  en  enoslknt  training  far  him 
to  join'OonearvntisBe  eaation  to  Libe- 
ral progress.    While  India  will  be 
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pretty  safe  under  a  rSgime  in  which 
the  Yioeroj  of  the  East  will  be  well 
vatched    and    keenly    critidBed. — 

It  would  nerer  do  to  make  our 
Indian  Empire  a  mere  appanage  of 
the  party  in  power,  and  to  intro- 
dae»  into  it  tfao  reauha  of  the  oon> 
•■ta  <V  partUa  at  hone  and  the 
eh— gea  they  ueoeaiitte  herew  The 
fstoal  towciieigntj  of  the  Tloeioy 
ought  to  be  roepeetad ;  for  wero  the 
mhabitanta  of  that  migfaCy  empire  to 
get  Ml  idea  that  hia  poim  wat  oae 
of  BO  mnch  preearimnaai  aa  to  be 
■fttted  by  the  men  ohange  of  a 
■■lilt  I J  in  Bngluid,  it  is  not  likdy 
that  ttwy  wonki  long  yield  him  the 


respect  and  obedience  on  which  it 
b  necessary  to  insist  in  a  distant 
province  of  varied  races  and  forms 
of  political  existence.  It  must  be 
recognised  and.  known  that  the  re- 
presentative of  the  royalty  of  Britain 
is  not  a  mere  upper  servant,  whose 
dismissal  may  be  intrigiied  abomt 
there,  and  be  the  object  of  party 
trickery  at  home.  The  recau  of 
Lord  Mayo  would  shake  the  stability 
of  our  power  in  India.  We  aamot 
afford  to  retrieve  even  the  gigantic 
mistake  of  sencting  him  there  by 
such  a  measure,  without  making  the 
cure  worse  in  its  consequences  than 
the  disaase.— J.  B.  U.  B. 


HSBIXW  PonrsT. — The  poetry  of  the  Psalms  is  a  poetry  not  of  wpniv 
bat  of  tkomghttn    It  oonsists  of  an  exquisitely  artificial  oonneotion— >not  of 
■mnd  with  sound,  or  syllable  with  syllable,  but  of  one  idea  with  anatker. 
And  this  in  order  that  it  might  not  lose  its  poetry  or  force  by  translation. 
Ibe  whole  Mosaio  institution  was  a  profoundly  oonoeived  and  exquiiitaly 
arranged  plan  of  education ;  and  it  is  only  by  oonsideriog  it  in  this  liglit 
that  its  true  eharacter  can  be  understood,  or  its  real  eKoallenee  appreoiatad. 
It  vaa  for  this  end  that  the  tabernacle  and  the  teosple  wen  oonetrnoted 
with  80  much  magnifloenoe  and  splendour ;  it  was  for  this  purpose  that  the 
«rnee  of  tlie  sanctuary  was  made  impressive  on  the  outward  seoaaa ;  and 
that  the  Ttorr  girdles  and  bonnets  of  the  priesta,  and,  stiU  more,  tha  sobas 
and  milre  of  &•  High  Priest,  were  formeid,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  *'  Isr 
^ofT  and  for  beauty.'*    But,  above  all,  it  waa  for  thia  purpose  that  OM, 
vj  toe  ministry  of  David,  added  the  ordinance  of  Divine  psalmody,  ths*  it 
might  be  a  sort  of  animating  loui  to  the  beautiful  body  already  oonatmetad. 
It  wna,  donbtleBa^  nobly  flt^  for  all ;  but  the  appropriate  voice  of  this 
ddighiftil  institution  is  '^Come,  ye  duldren,"  &o.    *Ih»  views  of  God«->of 
Si  majeity,  BSs  power,  His  oimiipresenoe,  His  paternal  goodness,  whidn 
they  diafAay,  at  once  convey  leesons  the  moat  important,  and  present  ob|eeti 
atm  moit  oongenud,  to  a  young  mind.  The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  mnlarial 
'  Mhse  never  ahewbere  oame  together  in  such  rich  variety,  in  such  sweat 
n^ifioity,  or  in  such  irresistible  majesty.   A  single  expiession  csrriee  more 
laitiiirfinn  to  the  mind,  and  takes  more  powerful  hold  on  the  heart,  than 
vofamaa  of  reasoning.    Qtxi  is  there  seen  in  a  mirror  formed  by  HinaH^^ 
m  a  fisfat  that  fkmiTiariaes  while  it  awes,  and  animates  while  it  infonns. 
flrtr  u  eMn  in  ^  truest  nature^  as  the  sublimest  triumph,  the  solidest  joy, 
tta  anijutmt  pleasura,  the  saeurest  rest.    There  is  no  engaging  oharaotor 
wUdi  it  doea  not  poanae ;  no  dd^htful  image  with  which  it  is  not  aoae- 
deled.  .  .  .  The  Bmlms  ave  aotuaDy  themselves,  as  &r  as  words  and 
thaughta  can  be,  the  very  green  pastures  and  still  waten  they  desonbs^  and 
iha  Btalad  we  of  them  tends,  as  much  as  means  can,  to  the  acoomplishmwit 
tf  tWr  own  lovely  promise :  ^'They  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  plentoous- 
oma  ofTby  house,  end  Thou  shalt  give  them  to  drink  of  Thy  pleasures,  as 

oet  d  e  itw." 
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®;^c  Juxfiitrcr. 


QinSTIOKS  BBQTTIBIHO  AnBWEBS. 

817.  Who  and  what  was  Lucke, 
the  Scripture  commentator  ? — 
S.  T.  B. 

818.  Could  any  of  yonr  numer- 
ous readers  tell  me  where  to  find 
the  hest  rules,  &c.,  for  conducting  a 
literary  society  ? — O.  C, 

819.  Is  there  a  book  entitled  the 
<' Annual  Be^ister"  published,  or 
any  other  which  contains  a  record 
of  the  principal  events  in  the  year  ? 
If  there  is,  who  is  the  publisher, 
and  what  is  the  price  ? — Geobgiits. 

820.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  point  out  to  me  any  books  or 
articles  on  the  following  subject — 
''Is  it  justifi&ble  to  take  possession 
of  and  colonize  territories  inhabited 
by  uncivilized  races  ?" — J.  L.  B. 

821.  Would  some  of  your  kind 
readers  inform  me  the  best  method 
to  begin  the  work  of  self-education, 
as  mine  has  been  entirely  neglected, 
and  I  am  desirous  of  correcting  the 
folly  of  my  youth?  I  am  aware 
that  I  shall  have  to  study  grammar ; 
please  tell  me  which  is  the  best, 
also  a  course  of  reading  best  suited 
to  one  who  desires  to  become  a 
British  oontroTersialist. — Haklxt. 

822.  Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  how  to  melt  and  refine 
gold?— J.J.  H.H. 

AirewsBB  TO  QnsTiOKS.  . 
808.  That  system  of  shorthand- 
writing  which  is  the  most  simple 
in  its  construction  is  undoubtedly 
the  "  easiest  **  to  acquire  a  practical 
biowledge  of.  As  to  the  "  best,"  in 
a  mat  measure  that  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  I  have  perused  some  scores 
of  systems,  yarying  in  price  from 
gnineas  to   a  fisw  pence,  each  of 


which  the  authors  have  profeited 
to  be  the  best.    Making  books  for 
sale  and  imparting  practical  infor- 
mation are  two  reiy  different  things. 
Shorthand  writing  is  merely  a  me- 
chanical art,  and  t-o  be  of  any  use 
requires  great  practice,  and  almost 
unremitting  attention.      For    up- 
wards of  thirty  years  I  haye,  as  a 
professional  shorthand  writer,  used 
Byron's  system ;   but  Gumey's  or 
Harding's,  in  my  opinion,  is  eq[ually 
good.     Odell*s  small  edition  has  but 
a  very  few,  but  very  useful  rules. 
Any  person,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  few  lessons  from  a  proficient  in 
the  art,  may  by  the  study  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other  of  those  systetcs, 
with    practice,    easily    acquire    a 
thorough    knowledge,    and    report 
verbatim,    I  should  strongly  advise 
"Ariel"   to  avoid    attempting    to 
loam  any  system  of  shorthand  in 
which  the  characters  vary  in  l<>ngth 
and  breadth,  or  where  the  "  imttruc- 
tions"  as  th^  are  called,  are  so 
multitudinous  that  you  are  referred 
from  page  to  page  and  section  to 
section  until  the  brain  is  almost 
bewildered.    As  brevity  is  the  soul 
of  wit,  so  is  simplicity  the  soul  of 
shorthand  writing. — J.  S.  H. 

Shorthand. —  Experience  teaches 
us  that  "  Pitman's  Phonetic  Short- 
hand" is  the  easiest  and  best, 
as  it  is  the  most  simple  and  philo- 
sophioal  ever  invented.  This  sys- 
tem is  not  based  upon  the  present 
orthography  of  the  English  lan« 
guage  (wnich  is  proved  to  be  any- 
thing but  philosophical},  but  upon 
the  principle  that  every  sound,  both 
simple  and  compound,  and  every 
articulation  in  the  English  language 
•hall  be  represented  by  ita  appro- 
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priate  sign,  snd  that  no  sign  shall 
bo  Qsed  to  giye  an  uncertain  sound. 
While  it  is  thus  made  the  most 
legible,  it  is  the  easiest  to  write,  as 
the  eharacten  used  are  the  most 
aimple  that  can  possibly  be  made. 
As  in  this  system  a  complete  ana- 
lysis of  the   English   languaffe  is 
grren,  it  will  be  found  to  afford  the 
greatest  £scility  for  learning  its  cor- 
reel  pronunciation.       We  cannot 
here  enter  into  a  further  exposition 
of  this  beautiful  system,  but  would 
earnestly  recommend  **  Ariel "  to 
procure  Pitman's  **  Manual  of  Pho- 
nography" and  Ellia's  **  Plea  for 
Phonetic  Spelling,*'  wherein  be  will 
find  abundance  of  delight  and  edifi- 
eBtion.>-R.  G-. 

817.  Gdttfried  C.  F.  Liicke,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  modem 
fiuth  school  of  Gbrman  theology, 
was  bom  at  Egela,  near  Magde- 
boig,  24th  August,  1791.  He 
studied  at  Halle,  under  Knapp,  and 
at  Gdttingen,  under  Planck,  and 
became  a  proficient  in  azegetico- 
historical  saiored  learning.  In  1816 
he  became  a  privat-docent  at  Ber- 
lin, and  in  1817  he  issued  a  work 
on  New  Testament  Hermeneutics 
and  their  history,  which  affiliated 
him  in  theology  with  Schleier- 
natdier.  In  1818  be  was  appointed 
Pro&ssor^extraordinary  at  Bann, 
where  he  remained  till  1827,  in 
which  year  he  was  remored  to 
Gdttingen  as  the  successor  of 
StTendbin.  In  1820  he  commenced 
the  publication  in  parts  of  a  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  Writings  of  the 
Apostle  John,"  which  he  continued 
to  issue  till  1832.  In  the  intenral 
he  composed  his  treatise  on  "The 
Authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  their  rdation  to  the  Bule  of 
Faith,  1827."  In  1834  he  wrote  a 
memoir  of  Schleiermacher,  in  1835 
ft  biography  of  his  old  master 
Planck,  in  1839  a  tract  on  '*  Strauss 
and  the  Church  of  Zurich,"  which 
belped   to    enhance    the   agitation 


which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
author  of  '*  Leben  Jesu "  from  his 
Swiss  professionate,  and  in  1850  a 
"Sketch  of  Delyette,"  with  whom 
and  Schleiermacjier  he  was  for  a 
long  time  co-editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Theology^  published  at  Berlin. 
He  was  also  coadjutor  with  the 
historian  Gieseler,  of  the  ChrUiian 
Journal,  issued  at  Bonn.  For  these 
and  other  Gherman  serials  he  Wrote 
a  great  many  papers.  He  died  at 
Gdttingen,  14th  Febraary,  1856. 
We  abridge  the  following  estimate^ 
and  procure  the  foregoing  particu- 
lars m>m  a  paper  in  commemora- 
tion of  him,  which  appeared  in  the 
Studien  und  KrUiken,  NoTcmber, 
1855,  probably  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Umbiest. 

"  He  was  one  of  that  noble  band 
of  men  who,  in  the  providence  of  Gh)d, 
were  called  to  set  again  before  the 
German  nation  a  living  Christianity, 
a  Christianity  of  which  Christ  the 
Son  of  Gtod  is  the  centre,  and 
which,  in  opposition  to  a  one-sided 
intellectualism,  as  well  as  moralism, 
insists  upon  regeneration  and  dose 
union  and  communion  with  Christ, 
— who  viewed  Christianity  as  a  vital 
power,  determining  not  only  the 
ufe  of  the  individual,  but  closely 
connected  with  all  that  is  great  and 
true  in  history,  and  destined  to 
renew  and  regenerate  not  only 
science,  but  also  the  life  of  church 
and  state.  This  idea  was  the  aim 
and  object  of  his  life ;  to  realize  it, 
he  laboured  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  and  in  all  he  did  he  had 
regard  to  the  wants  of  the  present 
time,  and  of  the  Church  more  par- 
ticularly. Although  not  a  man  of 
great  originality,  but  rather  of  a 

Ere-eminently  receptive  nature,  yet 
e  gave  a  peculiar  form  and  expres- 
sion to  everything  which  he  had 
received.  He  was,  it  is  true,  not 
free  from  the  errors  and  defects 
which  attach  to  all  the  men  of  this 
school ;  but  it  should  never  be  for- 
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gotten  thatlhe  was  to  T«ry  many 
a  guide  to  (faith  and  peace,  who 
after  looked|  down  upon  him  as  an 
unsettled  man,  who  had  remained 
behind,  and  was  destitute  of  a  right 
sense  and  sympathy  with  the 
Ghurtih.  He,  least  of  all,  has 
deserred  the  abuse  which  was 
poured  upon  him  during  the  last 
jears  of  his  life  by  bigoted  church- 
men, whose  exdusivenees  he  thought 
hanself  in  duty  bound  strenuously  to 
oppose.    As  a^man  of  peace,  his 


theology  was  pie-eminentlT  a  theo- 
logy of  peace  2  and  the  TiOttat  com- 
motions  caused,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  assaults  of  Strauss  and  his 
followers  upon  eveiy  thing  Christian, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  bythe  blind 
zeal  of  an  exdusire  Hlgh-Churohism 
and  Obnfessionalism,  with  family 
afliiction  superadded,  embittered 
the  last  years  of  his  1^  The  cha- 
racter at  his  theology  was  pre- 
eminently Melancthonian.** — B.  "S, 


Cfei  Sumiies'  Sitcimi. 


THS  BBOTHXBHOQ])  OF  IXUTH. 


Ik  18a4-^,*Porbes  and  a  few 
other  students  formad  themselves 
into  a  "Ifo^  Club,*'  whose  objects 
were  literature  andgod-fdlowship — 
the  latter  for  a  time  was  m^>bably 
the  more  demonsteative.  The  lite- 
ratore  of  the  Club  found  vent  in  the 
'*  TJniTersity  Maffa**—^  weeUy  sheet 
of  poetzy  and  pnoae,  and  feUcttous 
portiaitura  of  lectuBsrs,  students, 
and  snobs — that  deUghled  eyery 
taa  of  Mma  Mat^m  Forbes,  though 
f«i«most  with  both  pen  and  pencil 
in  the  Maga,  and  diitributing 
healthy  satire  and  fun  broadcast, 
wsas  alive  to  a  higher  £Beling  of  asso- 
ciation than  "Club  nights,"  with 
Ma^  toasts  and  "  Bule  Britannias." 
He  and  his  firiends,  C.  F.  Stewart 
and  B.  Macaskill,  therefore,  re- 
solred  to  found  a  brotherhood  for 
mutual  help  and  enoonragement  in 
their  sereral  spheres  of  occupation, 
be  it  art,  literature,  or  acienoe.  The 
brotherhood,  or  "  Order,"  as  it  was 
called,  had  a  freemasonry  repute 
among  the  uninitiated;  and  the 
words  ^'Wine^  Lore,  Learohig," 
w«rs  adopted  as  the  watchword. 
Am  ^ymbdio  of  the  "  Order,*'  the 


members  wcire  aoress  the  breast  a 
narrow  silk  ribbon,  roee^coloured 
and  black,  with  the  mystio  lettecs 
O.  E.  M.  worked  into  its  texture. 
JU  the  meetincpi  of  the  *<  Order  ** 
the  bigher-dass  brethren  wore  a 
small  silver  triangle,  with  the  &- 
Tourite  Greek  triad  s^grttred  there- 
on. By  cuteidfiEs  the  men  of  the 
brotherhood  were  genera%  laJled 
''the  ted  ribbons,*^  or  "Oinero- 
maths."  The  "good-fellowship" 
brethren,  yinooa^  retioant  of  the 
principles  of  the  **  Order,"  brought 
it  into  ridicule,  if  not  contempt,  ao 
that  in  1838  it  was  needful  to  weed 
out  those  whose  "bosoms  glowed 
with  oineromathio  fire,"  wad  to 
have  the  earnest  lovers  of  truth 
planted  in  the  forejzround;  and 
these  alone  entered  "  The  TJniTersal 
Brotherhood  of  Friends  of  Truth." 
Scrupulous  care  was  exercised  in  the 
admusion  of  new  members,  and  of 
those  onJIy  who  had  proved  them- 
edves  worthy  by  works  doao,  or  hj 
the  show  of  a  diligent  pursuit  efter 
truth,  and  no  less  by  the  poaseeaieQ 
of  a  genial  and  hearty  spmt  to  for- 
tber  the  interests  of  the  brother- 
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hood.  Tliere  were  gradationi  in 
Ite" Older;-  «fr»ter,"  -triangie," 
■n  eeftmonuu  offloen  —  ^x.  ^v.^ 
"tiw  Bearer  of  tiie  Mjetio  Lyre," 
■id  "Arch  KaffUB."  Forbes,  after 
two  jears  abroad,  returned  to  fidin- 
kv^  (Not.  1838),  and  among  the 
int  eett  of  the  <«  Brotherhood  "  was 
the  election  of  John  Goodsir  as 
*frater  ;**  in  Norember  of  the  same 
fear  he  rose  to  the  honour  of 
•triangle.''  The  brotheriiood  con- 
■Bted  of  men  of  different  callings — 
artiste,  edioUDrs,  physicians^  natu* 
nlists,  poets,  priests,  and  mathema- 
tioaBs.  Less  would  hare  been  said 
OD  this  subject  had  not  6k>odair 
eome  to  be  the  aiier  ego  of  Forbes 
in  the  ''Brotherhood,"  and  giren 
the  last  touches  to  the  amended 
princi|des  issued  in  1841. 

Goodsir  was  a  noble  example  of 
the  brotherhood  that  sought  to 
bind  man  to  man  in  ties  of  home 
sad  friendship,  lore  and  goodwill ; 
he  was  a  brother  of  help  and  of 
eoanad  in  s<neiitific  research,  and 
frse  from  petty  misgiyings  and 
JBsloiiST  of  his  compeers.  ]f  o  maa 
Forbes  —  the  Arehimttffus  — 
a  more  catholic  spirit  in 
taining  the  principles  of  the 
fhder;"  no  one  was  more  eager 
for  the  interpretation  of  truth,  and 
frw,  if  any,  had  greater  hopes  of  a 
dsj  of  promise  and  fulfilment  await- 
ing the  patient  inrestigation  of  or- 
puiiaeii  DOuies. 


THE  UKIYBBSAL  BBOTHBBHOOD  OF 
VBIENPS  OV  TRUTH. 

Hus  Brotherhood  is  a  Union  of 
the  Searchers  after  Truth,  for  the 
glory  of  GK>d,  the  good  of  aU,  and 
the  honour  of  the  Order,  to  the  end 
that  mind  may  hold  its  rightful  sway 
in  the  world. 

It  is  a  Fellowship  demanding  of 

its    Members    earnestness,    ability, 

and  philanthropy,  and  recognising 

amo^g  them  no  distinctions  of  nation 

'party,  rank,  or  profession. 

Works  done  and  approved,  a  sin- 
cere and  loving  spirit,  and  the  energy 
to  act  are  the  qualities  required  of 
the  candidate. 

Love  for  the  good  and  the  beau- 
tiful is  demanded  of  the  Brothers,  as 
well  as  the  determination  to  seek  for 
truth,  and  urge  others  to  the  search. 
Charity  to  all  earnest  opinions, 
kindness  to  all  living  creatures, 
and  thankfulness  for  the  blessings 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  are 
inculcated  by  the  Brethren. 

Go-operation  in  research,  assist- 
ance in  danger  and  adversity,  advice 
and  firm  friendship,  are  extended 
by  the  Brethren  towards  each  other. 

The  Triangle,  symbolical  of  learn- 
ing, love,  and  fellowship,  and  the 
Boseate  Band,  emblematical  of  their 
union,  are  the  outward  signs  bv 
which  the  Brethren  recognise  each 
other  throughout  the  world. — Lont' 
daU*s  **  Memoirs  of  Prof,  Johm 
Ooodeiry  M,Dr 


PKrrH-.psopLS's  club  AKD  IITSTITUTB. 


A  FiTBiic  meating  was  h^  in 
tha  City  Hall,  on  the  24ih  Deeember, 
to  ooBsider  the  propriety  of  forai- 
iog  a  people's  club  and  institute  and 
poblic  readiag-room  for  the  city. 
TheoK  was  a  large  attendance,  and 
on  the  platlbrm  there  were  Lord 
PWnrost  Fullar,  Bailie  M'Carroch, 
CoonciUorB  McNeill,  Duncan,  and 
Hunt ;  Bev.  McMrs.  Milne,  Miller, 


Tullooh,  Wibon,  Brown,  and  Su- 
therland; Sheriff  Barclay,  Sir  David 
Boss,  Dr.  MiUer,  rector  of  Perth 
Academy,  &o.  The  Lord  Provost 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  having 
stated  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
said  he  entirely  sympathized  with 
it.  Such  institutions  as  the  on 
proposed  had  been  inaugwrated  i 
Edinburgh,  GhMgow,    MaacheiAeff, 
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London,  and  other  places,  and  fand 
been  found  to  work  beneficially  in 
the  adyancement  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual    improvement    of    the 
working  classes.    At  the  same  time 
he  had  to  say  that  if  the  institution 
proposed  was   to  be   successful  it 
must  be  under  the  management  of 
the  working  men   themsdves,  and 
without  that  they  Tthe  working  men) 
could  not  expect  that  any  help  from 
without  could  perpetuate  any  insti- 1 
tution  for  their  own  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improyement.      In  con- 
clusion, he  had  to  say    that   the 
Magistrates    and    Town    Council 
wovdd  do  eyerything  in  their  power 
to  fiscilitate  the  present  movement. 
Mr.    Andrew     MfEwen,     wright, 
moved  the  first  resolution,  to  the 
effect  that  an  institution  as  proposed 
be  formed.     The  motion  was   se- 
conded   by    Mr.    John   Moncriefi*, 
glass  manufactiuier.      Sheriff  Bar- 
clay  supported   the   motion.     He 
was  surprised  that  such  an  institu- 
tion as  that  now  proposed  was  not 
inaugurated    in    Perth    long    ago. 
They  had  had  their  Mechanics*  and 
Audersonian  institutions  in  Perth, 
but  being  principally  under  aristo- 
cratic management   they   did  not 
succeed  and  had  gone  down.     He 
strongly  advised  young  men  that  in 
regard  to  politics,  philosophy,  and 
religion,  they  should  read  both  sides. 
He  approved  of  pleasurable  games 
being  permitted  m  connection  with 
the  proposed  institute,  without  any- 
thing being  on  the  table  that  could 
injure  the  head  or  the  heart.    The 
motion  of  Mr.  M'Ewen  was  then 
unanimously  agreed  to.    Councillor 
McNeill  then  read  a  list  of  names  as' 
a  committee  to  promote  the  object 
of  the  meeting,  and  after  short  ad- 
dresses by  the  Bey.  Mr.  Brown  and 
Dr.    Miller,  the  gentlemen   named 
were  appointed  a  committee  as  pro- 
posed Dy  Mr.  M*Neill.    A  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost, and    the  proceedings  termi- 
nated. 


LOKDOV:  The  IHalecUeal  Sod' 
0fy.— The  Diakotical   Society   was 
the  subject  of  much  talk  and  curi- 
osity a  few  months  ago.    The  dis- 
cussion of  such   questions — social, 
philosophical,  or  religious — as  are 
generally  tabooed  in  society,  as  well 
as  in  the  lecture-room,  forms  the  aim 
of  the  Dialectical.    Not  only  is  ab- 
solute liberty  of  choice  of  subject 
granted,  but  absolute  liberty  of  de- 
bate is  also  conceded  to  the  mem- 
bers.    The  Dialectical  Society,  in 
short,  has  for  its  object  the  ventila- 
tion of  subjects  which   society  in 
general,  bound  as  it  is  by  a  vast 
number  of  necessary  conditions,  dare 
not  or  will  not  discuss.    The  Society 
meets  once  a  fortnight,  from  Octobw 
to  July,  at  32,  G^rge-street,  Han- 
over-square ;   friends    of  members 
being  abo  admitted.    Ladies  are  not 
excluded  from  the  discussions;  in- 
deed, one  well-known  and  gifted  lady 
figures  in  the  list  of  vice-presidents. 
The  Hst  of  members  comprehends 
most  of  the  "  advanced  thinkers  "  of 
tke  metropolis.     The  president  is 
Sir  John  Lubbock;  the  vice-presi- 
dents, Tiacount  Amberley,  M.P. ; 
Andrew  Clark,  Esq.,  M.I>. ;  Miss 
Frances    Power    Cobb;    Professor 
Huxley,    F.B.S. ;     George    Heniy 
Lewes,  Esq.  |  the  Bev.  H.  B.  Wilson, 
B.D.    From  the  list  of  subjects  dis- 
cussed since  the  formation  of  the 
society  we  select  the  following,  which 
may  perhaps  indicate  its  specialiti : 
— "On  the  Laws  relating    to  the 
Tenure  of  Land ;"  "  On  Utility— the 
ultimate  Test  of  MoraUty ;"   "  On 
Marriage  ContracU ;"  "  On  the  Cre- 
dibiUty   of   Miracles;"     "On    the 
Existence  of  a  Deity,  and  a  Future 
State;"    "On   the  Historical  and 
Moral  Value  of  the  Bible;"    "On 
Prostitution ;"  "  On  the  Happiness 
of  the  Community  as  affected  by 
large  Families."    The  most  re.^nt 
meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on 
the  20tii  January,  when  the  topic  for 
discussion  was  "The    Belation  of 
Metaphysics  to  Theology.'* 
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Hulks   Yovko   Mur's   Total 

iBSniTEHOB    LiTSKABT    ClTTB.— A 

new  lodet  J  has  just  been  formed  in 
KsDchester  with  the  aboTe  title.  A 
number  of  young  men  in  Hobne  and 
the  neighbourhood  who  take  a  warm 
mterest  in  the  Temperance  and  Per- 
ini»siTe  Bill  movement^  and  who 
are  prepared  to  giro  time  and  energy 
to  their  promotion,  haye  banded 
themsclres  toi^her  for  mutual  im- 
provement, so  as  to  deyelope  their 
powers  of  reasoning  and  delivery, 
and  to  thus  render  themselyeii  more 
efficient  as  advocates  of  temperance. 
It  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  tem- 
perance advocacy  is  capable  of  im- 
prorement.  The  early  advocates  of 
total  abstinence,  though  in  many 
cases  but  poorly  educated,  un- 
doubtedly did  a  work  of  which  they 
maj  well  be  proud ;  but  it  is  no  dis- 
psrsgement  of  their  labours  and 
achievements  to  say  that  a  larger 
number  of  advocates,  of  refinement 
and  education,  are  wanted  to  push 
the  temperance  enterprise  into  circles 
where  its  power  has  not  yet  beqp  so 
lally  felt.  Feeling  the  need  of  this, 
at  a  very  opportune  time,  some 
Manchester  joune  men  have  deter- 
mined to  form  a  (Hub  with  the  object 
of  securing  this,  as  far  as  is  in  their 
power.  The  club  is  confined  to  total 
abstainers,  and  its  great  aim  is  to 
tecure  that  the  advocates  of  total 
abitinence  and  the  Alliance  question 
ihall  be  weU  fortified  with  fact  and 
argument,  and  united  inter  se  in 
oraer  to  a  more  efiective  advocacy 
amongst  thinking  and  educated  men. 
The  society  will  meet  every  other 
lionday  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  in 
Hilton  Street,  York  Street,  Hulme. 
Already  a  goodly  number  of  intelli- 
gent and  able  young  men  have  taken 
the  matter  up,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  of  its  success  and  utility.  The 
PermiBeive  Bill  is  the  first  subject 
for  diicnssion  or  enquiry,  and  on 
this  question  the  greatest  unanimity 
previQls  amougat  the  members  of  the 


club.    The  Bev.  W.  Shipman  is  the 

E resident  of  the  association .  A  toirie 
as  been  held  at  Zion  Chapel,  Stret- 
ford  Boad,  to  inaugurate  the  club. 
A  large  company  of*  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, with  the  president  in  the 
chair,  showed  a  warm  interest  in  the 
undertaking.  Clubs  like  this  would 
be  of  use  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  might  well  replace  clubs  of 
inferior  aims  which  are  usually  con- 
nected with  public  houses. 


SiTBJSCTS  SVITABLB  70B  DSBATS. 

Is  English  as  spoken,  or  English 
as  printed,  the  better  form  for  the 
efibctive  expression  of  thought  ? 

Was  Home  Tooke  a  true  Patriot  P 

Has  Bentham  added  materially 
to  political  science  ? 

Are  Church  forms  inconsistent 
with  freedom  P 

Is  more  wages  and  less  work  a 
fair  claim  P 

Should  Beformatory  treatment 
be  extended  to  adult  criminals  P 

Should  Tagrancy  be  entirely  pro- 
hibited P 

Poes  the  lodger  franchise  require 
revision  [or  abolition]  P 

Is  it  the  fault  of  the  people  that 
British  taxation  is  too  higli  ? 

Is  Marriage  a  co-partnery  ? 

Was  Gibbon  an  Infidel  ? 

Are  aboriginal  races  capable  of 
enduring  [undergoing]  civiliztition  P 

Can  societies  undersell  indivi- 
dualsp 

Is  co-operation  as  essential  to 
cheapness  in  distribution  as  in  pro- 
duction ? 

Ought  religious  tra6t  and  similar 
societies  to  trade  in  or  seek  profit 
upon  their  publications  P 

Was  Lord  Bute  a  national  bene- 
factor P 

Is  a  House  of  hereditary,  prefer- 
able to  one  of  life  peers  P 

Has  the  influence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy on  the  House  of  Commons 
been  beneficial  or  injurious  ? 
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Is  "  Party  "  the  very  life-blood  of, 
frBedom  f 

6hoTild  the  rights  of  mdrridualli 
cTBt  be  suspended  fbr  the  iiiteresti 
of  the  State  P 

Is  it  implied  or  expnssed  m  the 
New  Testament  that  the  reveUtions 
of  the  Old  l^Bstament  were  gradna], 
partial,  and  impeHect  in  their  cha- 
racter? 

Should  Turkey  be  ehminated 
from  European  powers? 

Is  the  federal  system  of  gorem- 
ment  more  ad?»Btageous  than  the 
isolation  of  States  ? 

I>oes  the  modem  idea  of  a  ftltible 
KUe  add  any  foroe  to  the  idea  of 
an  infrlUUe  Chnroh  P 

Are  medical  men  not  aequnnig 
too  great  an  amount  of  legail  power, 
influence,  and  patronage' P 

Is  the  English  law  of  drroroe  in 
faarmeny  with  Scripture? 

Is  Theism  more  or  less  reaeoB- 
able  than  Atheism  P 

Is  drunkenness  curable  by  l^gis** 
lationP 

IMd  tlw  Premierstiip  of  liord 
Bahnerston  tend  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  Ghreat  Britain  f 

Bid  Cardinal  Wobey  serve  or  in- 
jure his  country  ? 

Do  the  facts  and  prisiciplee  of 
Christianity  harmoniae? 

H&s  EnglandTs  foreign  poliey  been 
beneficial  to  the  worid  ? 

Has  the  progress  of  itetien  as  an 
art  excelled  that  of  other  aits? 

Should  ancient  or  modem  lan- 
guages be  more  taught  in  schools  ? 

(hzght  the  creeds  and  articles  of 
the  Cburoh  to  be  made  bisdiag  on 
the  individual  conscience  P 

Would  reformatory  colonieB  be 
preferaUe  to  penal  settlements? 

Has  the  influence  of  the  Chriitini 
clergy  been  beneflcin  to  society  P 

Can  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  be 
deduced  from  the  Scriptures? 

Is  there  a  true  unity  m  the  teadi^ 
ing  and  narratiTM  of  the  l^w 
Tntament  ? 


Ought  GoTemment  to  prohibit 
t4te  Tmdhig  of  quack  remedies  for 
uiMwees  i 

Wis  the  time  of  the  Oeorges 
''one  of  the  most  hopeless  nnexalted 
ages  that  erer  benumbed  the  facul- 
ties of  man  "  ? 

Is  infidelity  almost  always  mixed 
with  civil  rebeUionf 

Would  absorption  or  concSiation 
beet  sotve  our  Indian  frontier  diffl- 
cultieeP 

Is  '*  Passenger  Postage  "  a  poeai- 
bility  ? 

Ought  Spain  to  become  a  Be- 
pubKc  P 

Is  the  progress  of  English  juris- 
prudence eatisfiietoTy  P 

Is  RepresentatiTe  GK)'Temment 
more  farourable  to  despotism  than 
to  freedom? 

Ought  priests  to  interiere  fai 
politics  ? 

Are  English  courts  of  law  efto- 
tine  and  economical  P 

Were  French  politics  prior  to 
the  second  empire  superior  to  thoae 
nsoer  tt  r 

Was  ancient  political  eoonomy 
inferior  to  modem  P 

Is  the  geological  theory  of  Hugh 
MiUer*a  '•Testimony  of  the  Bocka  •* 
as  satisfactory  as  it  is  specious  P 

Is  Iffacaulay  or  Stephens  the 
superior  historical  essayists  P 

le  the  practice  of  Christian  IGs- 
sione  consonant  with  their  prinoi- 
pies  P 

Is  Minisleriil  responsibility  suft- 
eient  for  the  protection  of  eooie^, 
without    the   power   of  impeaoh- 

flBMHt  r 

Is  political  servitude  less  gaUiii^ 
than  eoclesBsslioal  tyranny  P 

Is  the  national  expenditure  better 
controlled  by  a  Liberal  than  by  a 
OoBservative  govcnmment  P 

^ottld  the  term  Qmitlemam  hare 
hatd  and  fast  **  line  of  deflninc 


Is  it   possflde  to   have  a  free 
Church  in  a  free  State? 
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Hm  tho  GoBOoidat  of  Kapoleon 
L  with  the  Phpaoj  heen  adnmta- 
gtoam  to  th*  Ohordi  [Ohnstatnit/ j  f 

Are  the  nlfttions  of  Pius  DL  and 
9spoleoB  TIL  mora  beneficial  ie 
the  Church  than  thoee  of  Napoleon 
I.  and  Phi»  VH.  ? 

la  the  absohxte  snhmiasion  of  the 
ami  to  elerieal  authority  eompatihle 
with  Uie  foil  and  perfect  exerdee 
of  the  righta  of  a  freeman  m  the 
State? 

la  •  Sefbrmed  Pariiament  likelT 
to  iaane  in  an  era  of  change  and 
progPMa,  or  of  revolntion  ? 

Dooa  Religion  preeerre  Leammg  ? 

Haa  Beligion  or  Learning  been 
the  Imk  between  ancient  and  modem 

la  ^yaical  force  a  sufficient  aeou- 
rifc]r  for  allegiance  f 

Woold  Italy  be  more  pronperouB 
m  A  jf  ederal  Union  of  small  Sepub- 
liei  than  as  a  United  nationalit j  ? 

la  the  poetry  of  the  CaralierB 
•apenor  to  that  of  the  Poritans  ? 

Are  Diplomatie  relations  between 
kingdoms  best  conducted  in  secresy? 

Was  Queen  Caroline,  consort  of 
George  lY^  gailty  or  innocent  of 
Hmo  erime  of  which  she  was  indicted? 

Ie  it  a  natural  law  for  fathers  to 
ttd.  a  stronger  affection  for  their 
daughters,  and  for  mothers  to  feel  a 
fftronger  attachment  for  their  sons  ? 

Had  Henrr  YI.  or  Sdward  IT. 
the  better  daim   to   the  Snglish 

throne? 

Is  the  Papal  system  antagonistic 
to  the  ctril  liberties  of  man  ? 

Haa  a  free  Bible  or  a  free  P^;ess 
bavi  the  more  influential  eaose  of 
Britiah  prosperity  [or  progjress]  ? 

CSan  the  [aascrted]  inspiratioo  of 
the   ScfiptuBSs  stand   the  test  of 


Is  a  preeompoeed  ferm  of  prayer 
[prirate  or  piJ>lic]  a  hindranoe  or 
■o  aid  to  Derotion  f 

Onght  "assault**  to  be  punish- 
able by  fine,  by  impriaonment,  or 
by  ^oggjmg? 


Are  international  strikes  more 
objectionable  than  international 
money-lending  ? 

Are  trades'  unions  intended  for 
protection  or  coercion? 

Is  impriaonment  for  debt  absurd 
and  inefficient  ? 

Are  English  workhouse  infir- 
maries properly  managed? 

Is  the  wickedness  of  women  more 
diaastrous  to  the  world  than  the 
wickedness  of  men  ? 

Ought  the  police  force  to  be  local 
or  national  ? 

Is  the  organization  of  our  police 
force  satisfactory  ? 

Ought  the  national  provision  for 
the  poor  to  supersede  or  stimulate 
local  charity  ? 

Should  the  nurses  of  children 
in  their  own  homes  be  licensed, 
registered,  and  subjected  to  inspee- 
tion? 

Does  education  increase  non- 
conformity ? 

Are  Post  Offioe  superior  to  sar- 
inga  banks? 

vo  the  rcTenue  returns  ahow  that 
the  country  is  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition ? 

Ought  we  to  haye  local  courts 
and  tribunals  of  commeree  ? 

Should  atrikea  and  kx^-outa  be 
[equally]  regarded  aa  crimes  ? 

Ought  land  to  be  let  on  life 
leases? 

Has  the  Social  Science  Congress 
done  any  good  ? 

Is  a  standing  army  expedient  im 
a  free  country  ? 

Ought  music  and  dancing  licences 
to  be  withheld  from  buildings  where 
intoxicating  drinks  are  sold  ? 

Is  the  "  ticket-oMoaye  **  ayatem 
just  and  expedient  ? 

Would  total  abstinence  from  in- 
toxicating drinks  result  in  the  de- 
generacy of  the  Engliah  race  ? 

Is  it  more  desirable  to  localize 
than  to  centralize  the  administration 
of  justice? 

Are  the  office-bearera  of  charitable 
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institutions  justifiable  in  allowing 
their  expenditure  to  exceed  their 
income? 

Are  our  existing  patent  laws  pro- 
ductive of  public  benefit  ? 

Is  it  prudent  to  allow  the  free 
export  of  ooal? 

Should  Qt>yemment  enforce  out- 
ward morality  ? 

Are  "  private  vices  "  ever  **  public 
benefits  **  ? 

Is  the  Church  of  England  a 
failure  and  a  sham  ? 

Must  the  amelioration  of  man- 
kind be  the  work  of  individuals  ? 

Would  Unitarianism  be  likely  to 
spread  if  the  disestablishment  of 
the  English  Church  was  accom- 
plished ? 

Is  the  Dogmatical  or  the  Ethical 
side  of  Christianity  the  more  efibc- 
tive  in  modem  days  ? 

Are  mystery  and  miracle  essential 
to  Religion  ? 

Did  Clirist  in  his  early  ministry 
make  claim  to  be  Divine  ? 

Is  Epigram  as  eifective  in  Politics 
as  Discussion  ? 

Can  the  existence  of  the  universe 
be  "  accounted  for  "  ? 

Can  a  ^Necessitarian  advocate 
Freethought  ? 

Is  a  belief  in  the  atonement 
calculated  to  hftve  an  immoral  in- 
fluence on  men  ? 

Is  an  ''armed  peace*'  preferable 
to  actual  war  ? 

Ought  the  law  of  extradition  to 
be  extended  and  amended  P 

May  the  "Church"  and  the 
*'  Methodists  "  not  be  reconciled  P 

Are  "partnership  of  industry" 
generally  practicable  ? 

Would  union  among  the  Scotch 
churches  be  advisable  ? 

Would  Union  among  the  Non- 
conformists of  England  be  possible 
and  beneficial  ? 

Is  co-operation  in  labour  a  work- 
able scheme  P 

Should  women  study  and  practise 
medicine  P 


Have  Clergymen  of  the  Churoh 
of  England  any  real  position  at 
priests? 

Ought  Clei^men  to  be  excluded 
from  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

Is  a  Cosmopolitan  Federation 
possible  and  desirable  ? 

Is  Beligion  destructive  of  lofty 
yiews  of  Morality  P 

Would  a  State  organisation  of 
labour  be  beneficial  P 

Is  Democracy  worse  than  Cseaar- 
ism? 

Is  a  tyranny  of  the  majority 
possible  P 

Are  Democratic  Bepublics  as 
much  given  to  war  as  Deapotic 
Sovereignties  ? 

Ought  we  to  have  a  United 
States  of  Europe  similar  to  the 
United  States  of  America? 

Can  a  Christian  or  an  Infidel 
give  the  better  reason  for  being 
sober,  chaste,  industrious,  and 
tolerant  P 

Has  the  heart  gone  entirely  out 
of  Conservatism  ? 

Do  Constituencies  now  exercise 
greater  mastery  over  parliamentary 
candidates  than  formerly  P 

Is  the  House  of  Commona  the 
only  strong  institution  left  in  Eng- 
land now  P 

Should  British  Capitalists  seek 
investments  abroad  P 

Ought  Nationality  of  capital  to 
be  declared? 

Has  Napoleon  III.  become  the 
Hamlet  of  Europe  ? 

Have  the  Conservatives  been  too 
lavish  of  peerages  ? 

Ought  the  Church  to  be  free 
from  the  control  of  the  State  ? 

Can  human  life  be  legally  arranged 
so  as  to  produce  "  the  greatest 
possible  happiness  of  the  greatest 
possible  numbers"? 

Would  the  institution  of  women's 
clubs  be  advisable  ? 

Should  friendly  societies  be  local 
or  national  ? 

Ought  commons  to  be  preserved 
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A  icncoBiAL  monimient  to  Leigh 
HoBt  has  been  snggeated,  and  is  in 
ooone  of  being  subsoribed  for. 

A  memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  James 
Hamilton,  firom  the  pen  of  the  BeT. 
Wm.  Amott,  is  in  preparation. 

At  one  time  Ajoia,  Countess  of 
Lovelace,  Lord  Byron's  daaghter, 
was  reported  to  he  the  author  of 
"The  Vestiges  of  Creation." 

A  fae-mmU  edition  of  *'The 
Vatican  New  Testament  '*  is  in  pro- 
gms,  and  one  yol.  has  been  issued. 

A  new  journal  is  spoken  of  in 
Paris,  which  will  take  for  title  the 
lignificant  name  of  VAvant'Oarde, 
sod  hare  for  editor  Victor  Hugo. 
Amongst  the  list  of  contributors 
figures  the  name  of  M.  Henri 
Boehefort. 

The  speeches  of  the  late  Mr. 
Cobden  are  now  being  prepared  for 
pablication  by  the  Bight  Hon.  John 
Bright,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Thorold 
BeeoB,  editor  of  Bright's  speeohes. 

W.  Baily  is  said  to  be  preparing 
a  "  Life  of  Albert  (Bichard)  Smith," 
author  of  **  Histoiy  of  Mont  Blanc," 

The  literary  endearour  which  Mr. 
Faasmore  Edwards  failed  to  make  a 
•Qceeas,  is  to  be  re-attempted  by 
Messrs.  Nichols,  of  Parliament 
Street — Tiz.,  "  A  Magasine  of  Bio- 
graphy." It  will  include  a  register 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
probates  of  wills,  &0.,  besides  obi- 
tuary memoirs  of  eminent  oharacters, 
end  studies  specially  in  neglected 
biography. 

A  memorial  of  Chauoer  has  been 
set  up  in  Westminster  Abbey,  orer 
his  tomb  in  Poets*  Comer. 

A  new  cheap  edition  of  the  works 
of  Skelton,  <*The  Babelaia  of  Eng- 


land," under  the  care  of  Alex.  Dyer, 
is  projeoted. 

Mr.  Arber^s  English  BsprintM  hsTe 
met  with  great  success.  The  pro- 
gramme for  1869  is  superior  even  to 
that  of  1868.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant are  a  "BLarmony  of  the 
Essays  of  Lord  Baoon,"  in  four 
parallel  columns ;  Mbre*s  **  Utopia," 
Puttenhome's  "Art  of  English 
Poesie,"  Habington*s  "  Eastara," 
and  several  of  the  earliest  English 
dramas. 

A  new  historisn,  Joseph  Irving, 
is  to  supply  us  with  "  Annals  of 
Our  Own  Time." 

*<  A  History  of  the  English  Bible," 
by  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  is  pro- 
mised. 

From  the  original  MSS.  we  are  to 
have  '*  The  Life  and  Beminiscences 
of  Henry  Crabbe  ("Prosperity") 
Bobinson,  one  of  our  second-rate 
politiciaus,  who  was  and  saw  much 
behind  the  scenes  in  statecraft. 

A  new  complete  uniform  edition 
of  the  "Works  of  Archbishop 
Leighton,"  including  life,  letters, 
new  sermons,  miscellaneous  pieces, 
chronologiosl  references,  quotations • 
correctly  given,  &c.,  in  six  vols,  of 
English,  and  one  of  Latin,  has  been 
projected. 

The  Empress  Charlotte  is  reported 
to  be  preparing  a  "Histoiy  of  the 
Be-establithment  of  the  Mexican 
Empire,"  founded  on  public  records 
and  private  documents. 

A  newly  revised  library  edition  of 
the  **  Works  of  Thomas  Carlyle,"  in 
30  vols.,  is  in  the  press. 

Samuel  Lucas,  author  of  "Seou* 
laria,"  "Mornings  of  the  Beoess,* 
&o.,  died  81st  November,  aged  60. 
T.    W.    Allies*   "F6rmation    of 
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ObriBtendom,"  a  united  review  of 
history,  religion,  and  philosophy, 
will  contain  a  chapter  on  Greek 
Philosophy  in  its  relation  to  Ghria- 
tianity. 

W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  the  historian  of 
Bationalism,  has  in  the  pre^s  "A 
Jintory  of  IbttoipeaiB  Morale,  kwm. 
Aogustus  to  CharlemagiM.'* 

TMb  Bok§,  Ml  •^esiiig  pfl|»er, 
pabliahed  al  out  fca^fpaany,  it 
printed  bf  two  of  Hariaoiii*t 
mtchiiiee,  rettntiy  eratM  ■!  Tke 
Scho  Office,  oi^blt  of  pradn» 
iDg  80^000  perfect  oopiet  per  htiw* 
They  m«,  w«  beliero,  the  flftt  of 
their  kind  introduced  kite  this 
oonntry,  although  they  have  been 
wed  fer  ttme  time  to  piint  Le  B&Hl 
Joumalf  the  halfpenny  erenng 
psper  o£  Paris,  which  has  a  oiroola- 
tion  of  over  250,000  copiti  per  day. 

We  note  how  the  work  of  aome  oi 
oar  antiquarian  printing  toeietiee 
irtandt.  The  Early  Inglieh  Text 
Society  has  its  last  book  of  the  On- 
ginal  Series  for  1868— Part  III.  of 
<«The  Bomanoe  of  Meriia'* — all 
printed;  in  its  Bctra  Seriet  it  is 
itfll  behindhand;  only  two»tfairds 
of  Ohanoer's  Proee  Works,  Part  I. 
(Mr.  Bllit's  ^Tretftite  on  the  Pro- 
noneiatioM  of  Chaucer  and  Shak- 
tpere'*),  being  in  type ;  and  Part 
n.,  the  *•  BoetfaioB,"  though  aU  in 
type,  aot  being  wholly  revittd 
and  prenetd ;  hot  Hr«  Qlbvtt 
'*  GSieveleFe  Aasigno  '*  is  ready, 
and  Mr.  Sktafs  <«Ha^loek  the 
Dane  '*  is  now  ready.  Tile 
Chaaeer  Society  hat  foar  cpf  its 
•iz  te^rtt  of  **Tbe  Pf^logaB"  and 
'« Knight*t  Tale*'  ftnished,  and  other 
two  in  type,  with  Mr.  H.  Ward's 
side-marks,  ehowiag  eaattly  what 
linet  of  the  "  Knight's  TWe"  are 
traatlatod,  wteit  paraphiased,  and 
what  imitated,  from  Beeeaecio's 
*«l\eeeide.'*  Mr.  Hoets^  trantklion 
of  PrafetsoT  Ebertf s  review  of  Bni- 
drw^  «*  Btode  sur  Chaucer"  is  tdto 
in  type^  and  Mr.  Bfook*B  editkm  of 


tha  Latin  '*  Treatise  on  the  ChUin- 
dre  "  is  nearly  ready.  For  the  Ballad 
Society  the  first  part  is  nearly  ready 
of  Miv  Fumivall's  "Ballads  from 
Manuscripts  on  the  Condition  of 
England  during  the  Beigns  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth, 
iadHding  tha  Stete  of  the  Clergy/' 
witti  a  lOag  ui tiaductien ,  tB^mnng 
whether  Mr.  Praade  ar  the  eonteat^ 
pOHay  Balladt  are  right  at  to  the 
prosperity  X3ft  laiMvy  of  the  peapfc. 
The  seeoad  part  of  the  tame  rolame 
n  half  ia  type,  aiid  eontaint  baOads 
on  Wi^iey,  Abac  Bdeyn,  Qaeea 
BlisabeMi,  Bncfcinffham,  Batex,  fte. 
Bichard  WilKaaitV  **Poor  MWs 
Pittance"  ia  alao  in  tha  preat  $  tikree 
poemt  on  Oampiion,  Essex,  md  the 
€hmpawder  Plot;  ** Captain  On, 
his  BaMada^  and  Booha,"  or  a  re- 
print of  Laneham's  famom  Seafl- 
worth  &a^,  it  to  foBow.  nxaBtox- 
barehe  eeUeotion  and  the  Civil  War 
Ba&ds  will  begia,  it  is  hoped,  thb 
year.  The  Boxburgbe  Library  a 
last  volume  for  the  year — ttnee  rare 
tractv;  one  on  Serving-Men,  iBus- 
trating  the  social  state  of  England  in 
Ehaabath'a  time — ia  just  ready.-^ 
^sfaeatf  Mia* 

The  nephewt  of  Sir  Widter  feott 
hare  been  leaa  fortunate  in  the  world 
than  (Ale  tout  of  Bobert  Bums. 
The  kat  tarvtvington  of  tliaScot- 
tiah  poet  is  spending  a  green  old  age 
at  a  Britith  ceAon^,  iHiiie  ^Jt  hat 
sarviviBg  napBew  on  the  nowHtt^' 
Wiffiam  Soatt,  son  of  Sir  Waiter's 
bRrtfaer  Daniel-— ia  an  inmate  tif  the 
ohariteUe  **]&Mne"  of  the  Si.  An* 
dtew't  Sooielyof  MontreaL  Mfr  is 
64r  yau«<yf  aga^  and  on  week  diys 
tawt   and  ipAte  firewood  ftir  the 


OapteuL  Buflten  ia  once  mare beforo 
the  public.  He  it  at  thit  moaient 
in  Braail,  bat  hia  wffe  has  broaght 
htt  nanaaonpt  tx^  Etirope,  and  aean 
throuffh  tftia  preta  his  new  woik, 
**Ek|9oratioBB  of  tha  HlgUmfia  of 
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Kr.  Tennjfoa  Ib  said  to  bftT« 
gWkted  to  Mewn.  Btnhan  Aud  Co. 
fti^ht  of  publioBtion  of  hM  potma 
Sat  two  jean  for  £8,000. 

Tli6  CommittM  of  di*  t&leiaa- 
tknial  and  FermaiieDt  Feaos  Leaf  ue 
hsn  opened  a  sabscr^tion  to  award 
a  Diise  of  5,000  francs  to  the  author 
of  the  best  work  oa  the  **  Cnme  of 
War." 

The  TAMptfoontainaaninlerestuig 
utide  by  IC  aaataTo  d'Eichthal  on 
the  "Association  for  the  promotion 
of  Greek  Studies  in  Fraaoe,*'  founded 
June,  1867,  by  several  of  the  most 
etBinent  members  of  the  Institute 
end  FhilheUenes,  induding  the 
sothor  of  the  article.  This  Asaocia- 
tioa  found  a  ready  and  zealous  pro- 
tector IB  the  Minister  of  Fublio 
Inatmetion,  M.  Duruy,  who,  at 
their  suggestion,  caosea  addittonal 
priaes  to  be  offimd  for  Oieek  oom- 

r'  i4m  at  the  Concours  G&i6a1  of 
Ijceiims  at  Faria  and  in  the 
dspartuMinte.  Among  the  members 
of  the  Association  tibera  wisa  the  lato 
M.  Btfiyer,  and  KIC  Thieva  and 
SfeiiartMill  aieatillof  the  unmber; 
30  also  many  eminent  men  at  Athens 
and  Oanstant:inop]ff>  XheUnireraitir 
of  the  focBMr  city  haa  Toted  a  large 
anaual.oontribtttion  to  the  fundaof 
the  Assoaiaition»  and  eren  the  Bank 
of  Atkeaa  has  had  itself  inscribed 
among  the  founden^  Tbme  is  at 
CoBstantiaople  a  literacy  society, 
ibcaed  a  fow  yeara  a^o  hy  a  sumbar 
of  dtstizifiuahed  liukui^  under  the 
name  of  "Hellenikoa  Fhilologikos 
S^Uogoa,"  having  the  same  end  in 
▼lew— Tia.,  that  of  proaotin^  the 
biowledge  of  ancient  Greek  htera- 
toie,  as  also  ita  archseology,  history, 
and  philosophy.  Its  researohea  on 
these  subjects  are  published  in  its 
transactions  which  appear  quarterly, 
and  baye  been  doing  so  for  the  last 
nx  years.  The  '*  SyUogos  "  has  now 
entered  into  friendly  correspondence 
with  the  Parisian  Association,  and 
many  of  its  members  now  belong  to 


both.  Among  them  is  the  chief  of 
the  OrthodoK  Church,  Patriaroh  of 
Oonstantinoplr,  and  many  of  the 
higher  Qnek  olergj.  A  mendiaQt 
at  Constantinople^  K.  Christiabis 
2Sographos,  has  sent  over  to  the 
Assooiation  a  sum  of  20,0001,  the 
interest  of  which  is  to  be  given  as 
an  annual  prize  to  the  author  of 
the  best  work  calculated  to  promote 
the  study  of  Greek.  The  Associa- 
tion has  j  uat  published  its  ".Amiuaire^ 
of  1868,  and  but  lately  awarded  a 
prize  to  M.  Toumier  for  his  vain- 
new  editioc  of  "Sophodes." — €Mi' 


A  cheap,  popular  edition  of  the 
works  of  Douglas  W.  Jerrold,  wit, 
novelist,  joumalisf,  dramatist,  &o,, 
is  in  preparation. 

The  issue  of  a  people's  edition  of 
**  The  Writin«n  of  Leigh  Hunt,**  has 
bean  proposed. 

«*  The  Worthies  of  Warwickshire  " 
is  the  exceUent  title  of  a  good  book 
projected  by  the  Bev.  F.  L.  CblviOe. 

A  work  on  the  gods  and  men  of 
the  Qteek  historic  age^  to  be  naaaed 
*<The  Youthhood  of  the  World, 
•Tttasn^Mt  Mmndif^*  is  in  preparation, 
hj  W.  B.  Oiadstona^  Fremier  of 
]&i|^nd. 

**Shaksper]an  Gesiealogy"  wiU 
shortly  receive  illustrationsfrem  the 
pen  of  G^  |L  French. 

"Hereditary  Geniua:  its  laws 
and  consequences,"  an  extennon  of 
papers  contributed  by  Francis  Ghit- 
ton  to  Maemilla»*9  Magazine^  will 
soon  be  published. 

The  Ijeotures  of  Sir  F.  H.  Boyle 
on  "Foetry,*'  as  professor  in  the 
TTniyersity  of  Oxford,  are  in  the 
presi. 

In  a  Yolume  of  ''Biographical 
Sketches,"  re-itsued  from  the  DaUjf 
JTtftnf,  18i52-68,  containing  notices  of 
6  royal  personages,  11  politicians, 
10  professional  gentlemen,  2  men  of 
science,  4  social  celebrities,  and  14 
literary  men,  Mi^s  Harriet  Martineau 
(bom  1802)  signalizes  her  retirement 
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from  literary  laboiirB,  extending  over 
45  yean. 

Messrs.  Strahan  will,  it  is  said, 
supply  soon,  what  we  have  irequently 
suggested,  a  people's  edition,  good 
and  cheap,  ot  the  poems  of  Alfred 
Temfiyson. 

Professor  Weloker,  philologist  and 
archsDolodst,  died  19th  December. 

A  biography  of  Sir  Bichard  Steele, 
essayist,  dramatist,  &e.,  is  in  pre- 
paration by  W.  H.  Wills,  formerly 
sub-editor  of  All  the  Year  Round, 
&c. 

The  King  of  Saxony  has  issued  a 
people  edition  of  his  excellent  ver- 
sion of  Dante's  "Divine  Comedy" 
into  German. 

A  new  edition  of  Spenser's  works, 
witli  a  memoir,  is  announced  as 
nearly  ready. 

A  memorial  window  in  honour  of 
Henry  Eirke  White,  and  a  medallion 
of  the  young  poet,  in  white  marble, 
have  been  presented  by.  subscription 
to  Wilford  Church,  Nottingham. 

Two  biographies  of  Bossiui  are 
already  in  progress — one  by  Mr. 
Ella,  and  another  by  Mr.  Suther- 
land Edwards. 

J.  D.  Forbes,  D.C.L.,  late  Prin- 
cipal of  the  United  Collie,  St.  An- 
drew's, author  of  "Norway  and  its 
Glaciers,"  "Travels  in  the  Alps," 
&c.,  died,  31st  December. 

Lamartine  has  nearly  finished  a 
poem  on  "  Fomtfulness." 

William  B.  Jerrold  has  been  com- 
missioned by  Government  to  inspect 
the  pauper  hospitals  of  Europe. 

Martin  F.  Tupper's  "  Proverbial 
Philosophy"  has  just  been  trans- 
lated into  Swedish  under  Boyal 
patronage. 


The  authoress  of  the  "Women 
Articles"  in  the  Saturday  Setieu) 
was,  it  is  said.  Miss  Alderson,  sist^ 
of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  atid  is 
Mrs.  Ljrnn  Linton,  the  novelist. 

0.  B.  WUd,  author  of  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Boyal  Society,"  of  which 
he  was  assistant-secretary,  died, 
January. 

Sir  Keniy  Ellis,  formerly  prin- 
cipal librarian  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, editor  of  "  Dugdale's  Monaa- 
tioon,"  &c.,  died,  January. 

A  collection  of  early  tracts  on 
"  Steamboat  Navigation  "  is  shortly 
to  be  issued. 

A  new  journal  is  spoken  of  in 
Paris,  which  will  take  for  title  the 
significant  name  of  tAvarU'Qarde, 
and  will  have  for  editor  Victor 
Hugo.  Among  the  list  of  contri- 
butors figures  the  name  of  Mr. 
Henri  Bochefort. 

During  1868  1918  books,  includ- 
ing new  editions,  were  published  in 
the  TJnited  States.  Of  these  1450 
were  original  American  works,  359 
reprints  of  English  books,  and  the 
remaining  109  translations  or  re- 
prints of  books  published  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  A  dassfica- 
tion  of  the  titles  results  as  follows : 
— Theoloffy,  264;  juvenile  works, 
285;  fiction,  810;  law,  108;  arts 
and  sciences  and  fine-art  books,  116 ; 
trade,  commerce,  and  political  eco- 
nomy, 41 ;  travel  and  geographical 
research,  82 ;  history  and  biography, 
174 ;  poetry  and  the  drama,  127 ; 
year-books  and  annual  puMications, 
184 ;  medicine  and  surgery,  101 ; 
education,  philology,  and  classical 
literature,  71 ;  misoeUaneous,  155. 


SP[0bjem  pbionans* 


GEOBGE  6B0TE,  D.-CL.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.,  &e.. 
Historian  of  Ghreece^  and  Expositor  qf  Plato, 

**  It  Imb  been  well  said  that  *  there  are  some  men  whose  writinss 
lunre  an  interest  for  ub  even  before  we  begin  to  read  them ;  the 
instant  that  they  rise,  as  it  were,  to  address  us,  we  are  hushed  into 
deep  attention.'  Such  is,  in  great  measure,  the  case  with  the  history 
before  us.     The  singularity  of  the  author's  position  is  of  itself 
enough  to  excite,  if  not  our  admiration,  at  lesst  our  wonder  and 
euriosity.    Every  reader  of  the  two  previous  works  on  the  same 
subject  must  have  been  struck  by  the  contrsst  between  the  respec- 
tive  authors.    We  would  not,  indeed,  underrate  the  calm,  practical 
wisdom  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  has  had  the  opportunity  of  displaying, 
not  <mly  in  his  history,  but  in  that  perhans  unparalleled  succession 
of  charges  which  has  since  distinguished  his  episcopal  career.    Nor 
should  we,  in  fairness  to  the  fallen  warrior,  who  headed  the  forlorn 
hope  of  our  countrymen  into  the  enchanted  fortress  of  Grecian 
story,  forget  the  immense  difference  between  the  phantoms  which 
flitted  across  the  stage  of  Goldsmith,  and  the  men  of  flesh  and  blood 
▼ho  crowd  the  solid  ground  of  Mitford.    Still  it  is  impossible  not 
to  mils  from  time  to  time  in  the  marble  coldness  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's  something  of  the  animating  warmth  which  his  pre* 
deoessor  derived  from  his  prsctical  life  as  an  English  country 
gentleman;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  one  recognises  the 
abundant  stores  of  knowledge,  and  the  tact  of  finished  erudition* 
with  which  the  Cambridge  scholar  was  so  largelv  gifted,  and  which 
to  the  Hampshire  squire  were  almost  entirely  denied.    It  is  from 
the  combination  of  two  excellences  in  Mr.  Grote  that  we  might 
sstidpate  a  restlt  of  almost  unique  value.     To  far  more  than 
Mitford's  experience  of  public  life,  he  joins  an  intimacy  with  the 
ekssical  authors  and  their  foreign  commentators,  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  his  immediate  predecessor.     A  man  of  business,  and  a 
recluse  professor — a  strenuous  advocate  of  vote  by  ballot,  and  an 
indefatigable  student  of  classical  antiquity,  are  the  elements  which 
have  met  together  in  this  laboriotis  performance.    The  union  of 
experiences  wnich  Arnold  so  earnestly  desired,  end  which  Niebuhr 
to  a  certain  extent  enjoyed,  for  the  history  of  Bome,  has  been  now, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  exemplified  in  the  third    EngliBh 
nistorian  of  Greece."  * 

•  Quarterly  Sevifw,  March,  1850,  p.  385. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  words  of  characterization  which  have  been 
accorded,  ercn  by  political  opponents,  to  Mr.  Grote — most  deserredl  j, 
as  is  now  universally  admitted. .  How  gratefal  then  mnst  it  have 
been  to  those  stud^its  of  University  College,  London,  to  whom 

Srizes  and  certificates  of  honoar  were  on  Ist  July,  1846,  publicly 
istributed,  to  receive  the  same  from  the  hand  of  the  illustrator  of 
the  annals  of  Greece,  George  Grote,  Esq.,  who  "presided  at  the 
request  of  the  council"!  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  a  few 
extracts  from  the  address  which  the  historian  then  delivered  to  the 
•tudenta,  choosing  for  this  purpose  the  allusion  be  makes  to  his 
own  connection  with  the  institution,  his  remarks  on  tiie  require- 
ments of  modern  education,  and  on  the  nature  of  collegiate  study 
(in  which  we  fancy  we  see  a  slight  self-reference),  and  his  hortation 
on  life  and  culture,  all  of  which  will,  we  believe,  be  read  with 
interest,  not  only  for  their  own  value,  but  because  they  are  not 
found  in  any  easily  accessible  form  elsewhere.  They  ran  as 
follows  :— 

*'To  be  the  instrument  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  those  students  moft 
Qiatinguisbed  for  their  ability  and  diligence  that  meed  of  honour  which  ibe>' 
iiave  8o  fairly  won,  is  a  duty  wbioh  no  man  can  perform  unmoved,  and 
which  the  firat  men  among  us  for  position  and  inteUect  might  well  bepioad 
^  perform.  In  the  success  of  IJniverstty  College  1  have  always  fait  a 
einoere  and  lively  interest,  have  taken  a  part,  though  an  humble  part»  in  its 
ttrnt  foundation,  and  have  had  my  name  honourad  by  boxug  oammemomlad 

(with  the  fonndation  stone  as  a  member  of  its  earliest  oouneil 

teiermer  oentairiesi  when  the  great  universities  now  existing  in  £iuope 
■rare  famded,  the  range  of  soienoe  and  literature  open  to  be  studied  was 
'veigr  aaesow;  but  now  eaoh  separate  branch  has  been  widened,  and  several 
,  4iew  branches  have  been  put  forth  j  the  mathematical  and  physical  seienoes 
Jtiave  oome  to  oomprise  an  immeasurable  mass  of  theorems  and  general  fkots, 
such  as  could  not  have  been  imagined  even  in  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon :  the 
Arue  jequirements  of  scientific  method,  the  progress  of  logic  and  induotton, 
.aoud  the  phenomena  of  psychology  generally,  have  been  reviewed  and 
analjaed  anew  by  minds  trained  to  these  positive  investigations;  tiie 
knguages  and  literature  of  the  ancient  world,  though  not  more  cKtenaiva  in 
vespect  of  original  documents  than  they  were  a  centurr  ago,  have  yet  been 
vxamined  by  more  piercing  ejes,  and  have  been  found^  suggest  in^ncaoes 
which  reproduce  Rome  and  Athens  under  new  points  of  view;  oonqparafire 
grammar  and  phitology  have  bfou^t  languages,  ancient  and  modem, 
(iastant  and  near,  under  one  common  analytiod  snrvey.  Moreover^  in  ad- 
dition to  rhat  which  constitutes  the  stook  of  the  scientific  and  litemry  mmi^ 
tiiere  are  the  ministers  of  applied  seienoe,  the  practical  ofaemist  and  the 
civil  eugineer,  w1m>  have  aoquired,  in  tlie  present  industrial  development  of 
•aoietyj  an  importance  such  as  those  professors  never  before  exgoyed;  and, 
tUeugh  last  mentioned  yet  not  least  in  importance^  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
present  day  has  come  to  have  his  dignified  mission  correctly  appreciated. 
Here  are  large  intellectual  exigencies  belonging  to  our  age,  and  tending  to 

yet  farther  increase  and  expansion  for  the  future I  hope,  and 

I  believe,  that  they  will  succeed  in  diffusing  among  the  public  of  London 
Wger  ideas  on  the  proper  measure  of  a  citizen's  education — in  correcting 
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that  miftakeQ  impatience  with  which  parents,  often  under  no  preunre  of 
fieoBttity,  ahrid^  thoee  yean  requisite  for  their  son's  oomplete  educaticm», 
SQ^  harrjhim  into  professional  life  a  half-eduoated  man :  above  all,  1  hope, 
tbej  win  enooeed  in  extending  and  deepening  that  Jove  of  knowledge  with* 
oot  which  ereiT  man,  let  bis  station  or  prosperity  in  life  be  what  it  aiay, 
nuiixns  essentially  mutilated  in  one  of  the  most  essential  features  of  the 
hnman  eharacter.    To  bind  men  together  by  this  looe  of  knowUdge^  (the 
piiiutiTe  meaning  of  the  word  philosophy),  a  tie  more  ample  and  eompfe- 
bensire  tinm  either  politioal  or  theological  party,  to  oonoentrate  in  the  same 
wfa>>liihiiiiint  an  array  of  dietinguishod  teachers,  with  wide  drrenilief  of 
intefisetval  aptittide^  yet  organized  and  acting  in  ooneert  towwds  the  grand 
WKfpam  ef  all^aided  education,  to  eliminate  at  tb#  same  timft  thoae  aeeda  «f 
oiseord  wliioh  cause  what  is  meant  for  mankind  te  be  given  «p  to  seot  or 
party^-^tliit  has  been  the  animating  scheme  of  UniTcnity  CoD^je^  iu  whioli 
svoj  floodted  and  patriotio  mind  will  wish  to  it  the  fullest  wqoomb%    .     .    » 
The  knowledge  which  your  residence  in  UniTecwity  College  has  implanted 
in  yoa,  the  literary  and  acientiio  associations  which  are  now  grouped  in 
joor  minds,  the  habits  of  reading  and  application  of  which  you  bate  shown. 
mAi  oonspionous  proof,  are  not  mere  artificial  enforcements  implied  to 
your  youth,  destined  to  be  thrown  aside  when  you  take  iqp  the  aotire  dutiee 
of  a  profession  ;  they  are  to  be  preseryed  and  cultiyated  side  by  side  with 
those  duties,  as  the  recreation,  the  treasure,  the  interior  mental  life  of  the 
prolssnonal  man.    The  man  of  regular  habits  will  suffice  for  both  exigences  y 
he  will  indeed  account  pecuniary  independence  and  self-reUanoe  to  be  an 
obligation  not  less  imperatire  than  pecuniary  integrity;  but  the  largest 
eoDrtroetion  of  this  obligation  will  still  leave  him  leisure  enough  to  preserre 
hbn  firom  the  misfortune — I  had  almost  said  the  disgrace — ofan  unlettered 
life— that  unlettered  life  which  has  been  characterised  by  more  than  one 
entnent  man,  as  a  li&  no  better  than  death.  Vita  nne  lUerU  mors  est**  (a 
IStb  without  knowledge  is  death). 

It  18  inteterting  to  note  that  tlie  names  of  not  a  few  on  the  list*' 
of  bonoarHnen  ofthis  year  have  been  written  with  distinction  since 
inlaw,  science,  legislation,  medicine,  Kterature,  &c.  Without  at- 
tnapting  an  exhaustiTe  enumeration,  and  without  intended  in* 
ndioomeas^  we  may  name  Walter  Baffehot,  editor  of  the  JScomomisi; 
B.  A.Leathain,  M.1*.  for  Haddersfiola;  Eer.  Edward  Steera,  LL.D.3 
Ser.  Bobert  Halley,  D.D.,  Principal  of  New  College,  London,'  Ac. 

Sir  Wm.  Moktworth,  Bart.,  in  1S46  completed  the  issne  of  his 
edition  of  "  The  Works  of  Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Mabnesbary ,"  with 
file  exception — nnfortnnatel^r  for  metaphysics—of  the  life  of  the 
nthor  slikd  a  riew  of  his  philosophy,  which  was  intended  to  form 
tlie  elosing  Tolame,  bat  the  preparation  of  which  was  interrupted 
by  Sir  WuHam's  entrance  into  political  life  as  Member  for  South- 
wark,  in  the  interests  of  philosophical  radicalism.  These  works, 
"  deserredlY  admired,  as  well  for  deoth  of  thought  as  for  exquisite 
vrecision  of  style,  both  in  Latin  ana  English,*'  are  "  indispensable 
Ibr  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  mastery  of  metaphysical  science."  Up 
to  Ihat  time  it  had  been  "  a  source  of  regret,  and  cTen  of  welf- 
Bsvited  reproach,  that  whilst  the  productions  of  his  contemporaries 
(Bae(m,  Orodns,  Galileo,  Gassendi,  Descartes,  Milton,  and  we  may* 
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add  Locke)  bare  been  carefully  collected,  a  similar  degree  of 
diligence  bad  not  been  evinced  witb  regard  to  tbose  of  the  master- 
mind  Hobbes ;"  and  we  quite  agree  in  the  opinion  which  Mr. 
Ghrote  expressed,  that  "  the  philosophical  public  are  much  indebted 
to  Sir  William  Molesworth  for  this  new  edition  of  the  works  of 
Hobbes." 

Our  chief  reason  for  the  mention  of  this  literary  fact  is,  that  it 
affords  us  an  opportunity  of  noting  and  quoting  the  weU-digested 
and  original  views  of  uie  Greek  historian  on  this  distinguished 
thinker,  who  endeavoured  to  place  "  the  moral  and  political  sciences 
upon  firm  and  indisputable  bases,"  but  who  founa  himself  "  con- 
firmed in  that  aversion  to  democracy  and  civil  broils  to  which  his 
constitutional  timidity  naturally  jpredisposed  him,"  by  the  study 
and  translation  of  Thucydides.  6ur  quotations  are  tucen  from  an 
article  reviewing  the  first  two  volumes  of  *'  Molesworth's  Hobbes," 
which  appeared  in  the  **  Speeiaior,  13th  April,  1839,  to  which  we 
would  refer  the  reader  for  some  farther  literary,  biographical,  and 
philosophical  details.  We  present  our  extracts  merely  as  a  whet  to 
the  appetite  of  the  reader : — 

'*  There  ia  doubtless  much  of  striking  remark,  of  enlarged  anticipation, 
and  of  aphoristic  and  illoBtratiTe  expression,  scattered  tiiroaghoat  Lord 
Bacon's  works ;  bat  we  venture  to  affirm  that  in  all  those  qualities  which 
go  to  make  up  the  philosophical  inveetigator — in  the  clear  apprehension 
and  searching  analysis  of  intellectual  difficulties,  in  systematic  following  out 
of  deductions  from  his  premises,  in  perspicuous  exposition  of  the  most 
perplexed  subjects,  and  in  earnest  application  of  his  mind  to  the  discoTery 
of  (he  truth,  whether  the  truth  when  attained  be  of  a  welcome  or  of  an 
unwelcome  character, — in  all  these  great  mental  endowments  the  superiority 
of  Hobbes  to  Bacon  is  most  decisiye  and  unquestionable-  •  .  •  .  •  ; 
Had  it  not  been  unfortunately  the  fact,  as  Bishop  Butler  has  remarked, 
that  even  amongst  the  number  of  persons  who  desire  to  know  what  ha*  been 
said,  not  one  in  a  hundred  cares  to  find  out  what  ia  true — we  are  persuaded 
that  the  moral,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  political  works  of  Hobbes  would 
have  been  considered  as  entitled  to  a  very  distingmshed  place  in  the  esteem 
of  every  instructed  man.  For,  in  order  to  peruse  them  with  interest  and 
advantage,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  reader  should  sit  down 
with  the  submissive  faith  of  a  disciple,  or  that  he  should  acquiesce  im- 
plicitly in  the  conclusions  which  he  finds  laid  out  for  him.  Ko  frame  of 
mind  can  be  less  suitable  for  the  perusal  of  Hobbes,  who  addresses  himself 
exdusiTely  to  the  rational  convictions  of  eterj  man,  and  who  disdains, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  philosopher,  ancient  or  modem,  all  indirect 
and  underhand  methods  of  procuring  mere  passive  adhesion.  There  is  a 
fearless  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  in  his  manner,  which,  while  it 
oonveys  his  own  meaning,  without  reserve,  operates  at  the  same  time  most 
poweHulIy  to  awaken  a  train  of  original  reflectionjn  the  reader ;  and  this 
fruit  of  his  writings,  rare  and  valuable  to  the  last  degree,  is  admitted  even 

by  the  least  friendly  critics The  persons  most  interested  in 

these  writings,  within  our  own  observation,  have  usually  been  men  of 
radical  principles,  who  entertained  the  loftiest  ideas  both  of  the  funetioiis 
of  government  and  of  the  possible  training  of  the  people — men  who  agreed 
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Hobbes  in  hU  antimthj  to  thote  cUwt  interattt  which  eonstitttte  the 
working  forces  of  modem  pseudo-repreeeatatiTe  monarchy,  bat  who 
difierad  from  him  by  tbinkmg  that  their  best  chance  for  combuiing 
lational  anbousaion  on  the  part  of  the  goremed  with  enlarged  and  bcna- 
fioent  Tiews  on  the.  part  of  the  goremon  was  to  be  found  in  a  well- 
orgaoized  lepresentatife  system.  ...  To  admit  or  reject  particiUar 
doctrines,  not  on  account  of  the  weight  of  afflrmatire  or  nej>atiTe  evidence, 
bat  on  aooount  of  the  inferences  to  which  they  giro  rise  respecting  the 
eioellence  or  tarpitnde  of  human  nature,  is  in  effect  to  subTcrt  the  whole 
-scientific  edifice  of  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy — to  degrade  the 
sdenee  into  a  mere  assemblage  of  couTentional  fictions,  which  it  is  dangerona 
to  scrutinize  and  criminal  to  orerthrow.  The  less  analytical  philosophen 
haye  been  generaUy  but  too  ready  to  employ  this  method  of  discrediting 
those  who  pushed  the  process  of  analysis  further  than  themselyes,  ub- 
eonseiouB  that  thej  were  at  the  same  time  undermining  the  fabric  and 
destroying  the  trustworthiness  eyen  of  such  doctrines  as  were  common  to 
both.  If  Hobbes  had  spoken  of  human  nature  in  terms  of  the  most 
stinging  cynicism,  or  with  the  sternness  of  an  Antinomian  diyine,  it  would 
still  haye  been  unworthy  of  sound  philosophy  to  employ  this  method  of 
refuting  him  :  but,  in  reality,  he  has  dealt  in  no  such  unmeasured  censure. 
He  speaks  of  mankind  like  a  shrewd  and  penetrating  obseryer,  applying  his 
remarkable  powers  of  analysis  to  the  phenomenA  which  he  saw  before  him. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  complains  that  Hobbes '  strikes  the  affections  out  of 
Ins  map  of  human  nature ;  and  others  hare  alleged  in  like  manner  that  he 
denies  the  existence  of  any  beneyolence  in  man,  because  ho  treats  the 
benevolent  as  well  as  the  other  affections  as  being  not  inherent  or  original, 
but  as  deriyattye,  and  resolvable  into  the  primary  sentiments  of  pleasure 
and  pain.  It  is  common  with  metaphysicians  of  the  Sootch  school  to 
Tepresent  such  a  doctrine  as  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  the  existence  and 
efficacy  of  the  benevolent  affections :  but  this  is  a  great  injustice;  for  our 
compound  and  derivative  feelings  are  just  as  real,  and  just  as  muoli  a  part 
of  our  human  nature,  as  our  simple  end  original  feelings.  And  it  would  be 
loll  aa  reasonable  to  say  that  Buhop  Berkeley,  when  he  showed  that  the- 
perception  of  distance  by  the  eye  was  not  original  but  acquired,  denied  the 
reality  of  the  visual  power  in  human  nature — as  to  accuse  Hobbes  of  dis-^ 
puting  the  fact  that  there  were  benevolent  affections,  because  he  disputes 

their  title  to  originality The  first  two  sections  of  the  treatise 

'  De  Corpore,*  entitled  '  Computatio  sive  Logics/  and  '  Philosophic 
Prima,*  appear  to  us  among  the  most  instructive  and  valuable  of  his  works, 
exhibiting  a  rare  combination  of  analytical  sagacity  with  condensed  and 
perspicuous  expression,  and  assisting  most  powenuUy  to  unravel  those 
extreme  abstractions,  without  the  comprehension  of  which  no  man  can 
successfully  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  mental  philosophy." 

These  hints  of  the  estimate  which  Mr.  Grote  has  formed  of  the 
philosopher  whose  speculstioDS  determined,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
character  and  direction  of  thought  in  Locke,  Herkeley,  Hume, 
Hartley,  MilL  &c.,  derire  their  cnief  importance  from  the  fact  that 
they  show  not  only  the  fulness  of  the  information  the  writer  pes* 
sassea,  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  inyestigation  he  expends  on 
erery  study,  bat  the  independence  of  his  mind  in  forming  judg- 
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ments.  In  this  paper  he  shows  a  competent  aoquaintaaoewith  the 
specialities  of  the  Scottish  philosophy. 

In  1847  appeared  the  third  and  fourth  Tolnmes  of  "  The  Historf 
of  Greece/'  in  which  the  main  topics  treated  are  the  sse  of  despots, 
the  early  history  of  Athens,  the  life,  character,  poems,  Taws  and  con* 
stitutions  of  Solon ;  the  colonies  of  Greece,  the  state,  condition,  and 
relation  of  the  nations  surrounding  Greece,  the  Pan-Hellenio 
festiyak,  Greek  lyric  poetry,  the  seven  sages,  Peisistratus  and  tha 
Peisistratids,  the  growth  of  the  Persian  empire,  Cyrus^nd  DariuSy 
ih»  Ionic  revolt  against  Persia,  and  the  battle  of  Marathon,  con- 
eluding  with  a  chapter  on  the  Ionic  philosophers,  espeoiaUy 
Pythagoras  and  the  Pythagoreans.  Equally  with  the  former 
volumes  these  were  hailed  by  critics  as  displaying  a  woDderlid 
harmony  of  imaginative  reproductiveness,  acute  ratiociaatioB, 
erudite  acquisition,  and  sound  judgment ;  in  them  as  a  reviewer  has 
said,  ^  Poetry  and  philosophy  attend  the  historian  on  either  hand* 
and  do  not  impede  or  misguide  his  steps."  Immediately  after  the 
issue  of  these  volumes,  their  author,  who  lives  a  life  of  learned 
research  indeed,  but  wisely  varies  it  by  extensive  intercourse  with 
society  at  home  and  abroad,  left  home  for  Switzerland,  passing 
through  Prance»  with  whose  internal  history  and  affairs  he  ib 
singularly  well  acquainted.  He  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Com- 
mons' house  of  paniament,  but  he  had  not  resigned  his  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  man,  nor  the  insight  for  the  analogies  of  time  and 
oircumstanoe  which  the  historian  and  the  politician  always  exerts 
and  employs. 

*'  Of  the  numerous  traveUers  who,  during  the  course  of  'evevy* 
summer,  visit  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Switzerland,  there  aie 
not  many  who  interest  themselves  in  the  politieal  or  soeial  oondi* 
tion  of  the  people."  Mr.  Grote,  however,  is  no  ordinary  wayfarer, 
with  pleasure  and  self-interest  uppermost  in  his  mind.  In  184(7* 
"  the  serious  character  which  Swiss  politics  "  had  assumed,  dis- 
turbed the  ease  and  prospects  of  commonplace  sightseers,  and 
diverted  in  many  cases  the  summer  sojourners  from  the  health* 
resorts  that  nestle  between  the  Lakes  of  Constance  and  Geneva. 
Mr.  Grote  felt  that  the  social  politics  of  the  Swiss  republic  ought  to 
be  full  of  interest  to  all  intelligent  people,  and  acknowledged  that 
*'  to  one  whose  studies  lie  in  the  contemplation  and  interpretation 
of  historical  phenomena  they  are  especially  instructive — partly 
from  the  many  specialities  and  differences  of  race,  lanffoage, 
religion,  civilization,  wealth,  habits,  &c.,  which  distinguish  one 
part  of  the  population  from  another,  comprising  between  the  Bhine 
and  the  Alps  a  miniature  of  all  Europe,  and  exhibiting  the  fifteenth 
century  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  nineteenth — partly 
from  the  free  and  unrepressed  action  of  the  people,  which  brings 
out  such  distinctive  attributes  in  full  relief  and  contrast.  To  my- 
self in  particular  they  present  an  additional  ground  of  interest, 
from  a  certain  political  analogy  (nowhere  else  to  be  found 
in  Europe)  with  those  who  prominently  occupy  my  thoughts. 
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ind  OIL    the    liUiory    u£  >vhuui.   1   atn  still   eugaged — liic   aiicieut 
Greek*.*' 

The  foregoing  quotation  is  taken  from  the  preface  to  "  Seven 
Letten  on  the  Keccnt  Pohtics  of  Switzerland,"  orifi^inally  published 
ia  the  Sj^eriator,  between  4th  September  and  16tn  October,  18'17, 
tmd  republished  immediately  thereafter  in  a  small  and  now  rare 
Tolnme,  aa  embodying  *"  the  results  of  reading  and  inquiry  durini; 
a  recent  exeur»iou   in    Switzerlnnd,"  in  the  course  of  which  he 
attended  the  debat«M  in  the  Diet,  and  conversed  with  the  chief 
politicians  and  statesmen  of  the  time  in  the  land  of  Tell.     This 
aeries  of  letters  contains  a  very  excellent  epitome  of  the  histon^  of 
Svitxeriand  for  nearly  twenty  year^,  an  iutellij:(ible  account  of  tho 
ontonal  divisions  and  peculiarities  of  tliat  country,  a  sketch  of  the 
iBterworkini;  of  the  sectional  aud  the  sovereign  authorities,  and  a 
statement  of  the  special  features  of  party  in  the  republic.    It  in- 
clodes  besides  an  estimate  of  the  reR])ective  social  influencea  of 
Catholicism  and   Protestantism,  of  the  evils  of  a  clerocrary  or 
piiestly  government,  especislly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits ;  and 
a  view  of  the  system  of  taxation  and  linance  adopted  in  the  several 
cantons,  and  in  the  supreme  government.     The  perusal  of  it  would 
ihow  how  strangely  hlsrnry  repeats  itself  by  sucgesting  an  intimate 
iaalo;;y  between  the  rerolutionary  striit^gles  of  the  cantons  in  the 
Alpine  republic,  and  the   State   rebellions   of  \\he   transatlantio 
democracy.    Had  the  importan(*c  of  the  Swiss  experiences  of  1840 — 
1348  been  duly  estimated  by  our  modern  hintorians,  the  writers  for 
tke  daily  press,  there  might  have  been  greater  foresight  of  Western 
etents  exhibited  in  newspaper  literature. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  main  object  in  this  paper  to 
enter  into  farther  details  regarding  this  book,  but  it  may  be  inte- 
rerting  to  know  Mr.  Grote's  opinion  of  M.  Guizot  in  the  shadow 
of  tho  revolution  of  ISiS.  Speaking  of  that  doctrinaire  s  inter- 
feteoce  with  Swiss  politics  as  a  useful  manoeuvre  in  reference  to 
bis  own  po>ition  in  France,  Liv  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  in- 
flaDiiog  the  public  ''against  l^adical  principles,  and  of  impressing 
upon  them  the  dignity  of  Conservative  politics  sauctificcl  by  re- 
li^OH  zeal,"  lie  goes  on  tu  say  that  Louis  Philippe's  minister 
''owes  that  position  not  to  any  esteem  or  confidence  entertained 
towards  him  by  the  French  people— still  less  to  any  hopes  which 
they  feel  of  pr.jgress  or  improvement  under  his  ministry;  but 
ekiefly  to  the  fears  wliich  the  French  electoral  body  have  been 
tinght  to  entertain  of  li^dicali^m."  The  food  riots  in  18  i7  led  to 
a  development  of  feeling  too  overwhelming  to  be  resisted,  and 
Badicalism  was  called  into  place  to  conserve  France, — but  the  words 
!^apolo<»n  III.  indicate  with  what  success. 

The  year  of  revolutions.  1«48,  proved  the  sagacity  of  the  eye 
tkit  saw  in  the  Swins  troubles  an  intentional  diversion  from  internal 
difficulties,  but  we  know  no  incident  in  the  historian's  life  due  to 
this  date,  except  that  ho  put  to  press  at  the  close  of  that  year  the 
tifih  and  sixth  volumes  of  hia  Hellenic  narrative»»volume8  deaUng 
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the  Penian  war,  and  the  inTaBion  of  Greeoe  by  XeixM,  the 
battles  of  Thermopyln,  Artemisiam,  Salan&is,  Platoa,  and  Myoale, 
the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  and  the  final  repulse  of  the  Persians;  the 
Hres  and  characters  of  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  and  Aristides ;  the 
establishment  of  popular  gOTemment  in  Sicily,  the  proceedings  of 
the  Ghreek  confederacy  under  the  leadership  of  Athens,  the  early 
years  of  the  administration  of  Pericles,  the  thirty  years'  trace  ana 
the  events  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  till  the  peace  of  Nioias. 
These  Tolomes  appeared  in  1849,  and  along  with  them  there  was  pab- 
lished  a  new  ana  revised  edition  of  the  first  four  Tolumes,  incor- 
porating remarks  and  corrections  sngsested  by" various  critioSt 
contained  in  reriews  both  English  andforoign," some  suppressions 
or  rectifications  of  opinions  advanced  in  error  or  on  inadequate 
evidence,  and  severs!  enlargements  in  illustration  or  defence  of 
opinions  called  in  question,  and  containing  this  announcement : — 

^^Havingnowfiaisbedsix  volames  of  this  history  without  attaining  a 
lower  point  than  the  peace  of  Nicias  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesiaa 
war,  I  find  myself  compelled  to  retract  the  expectation  held  oat  in  the 
pre&oe  of  my  first  edition,  that  the  entire  work  mi^ht  be  completed  in 
eight  volumes.  Experience  proves  to  me  how  impossible  it  is  to  measure 
beforehand  the  space  which  historical  subjects  wUl  require.  All  I  can  now 
promiie  is,  that  the  remainder  of  the  work  shsll  be  executed  with  as  mnoh 
legud  to  brerity  as  is  consistent  with  the  paramount  duty  of  rendering  it 
fit  for  public  acceptance." 

Two  additional  volumes  (vii.  and  viii.)  were  issued  in  1850.  In 
these'  two  volumes  Mr.  Grote  carries  on  the  history  of  Greece  from 
the  peace  of  Nicias  (b.c.  421)  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
(b.o.  404).  The  personages  of  Grecian  history  casnally  exhibited 
or  elaborately  reviewed  in  it  are— among  the  Athenians,  Nicias, 
Alcibiades,  Antiphon,  Theramenes,  Socrates,  Critias,  Thrasybulns, 
and  others  of  less  note, — among  the  Lacedsemonians,  G^lippus. 
A|;is  II.,  Callicratidas,  Lysander,  &c.  In  eeneral  terms  it  may  be 
said  that  the  period  of  the  public  life  of  Alcioiades  coincides  exactly 
with  the  period  of  Grecian  history  traversed  in  these  two  volumes ; 
and,  after  the  death  of  Nicias,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  of  these 
volumes,  it  is  chiefiy  the  figure  of  Alcibiades  that  the  reader  seeks 
to  keep  in  his  eye.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  style  of  his  activity  this 
is  not  easy.  From  his  escape  to  Sparta  (b.c.  414)  to  his  return  to 
the  Athenian  service  (b.c.  411)  we  catch  but  a  glimpse  of  him 
intriguinji[  here  and  there— at  Sparta  with  the  Spartans,  in  Asia 
Minor  with  the  Persians.  Thenceforward  to  his  second  exile 
(B.C.  407)  a  period  of  lustre ;  after  which  we  hear  little  more  of  him 
till  his  death  in  Phrygia  (b.c.  403)  by  order  of  the  Persian  satraps 
amid  the  horrors  of  fire,  the  shouts  of  enemies,  and  beneath  a 
shower  of  darts — ^the  dark  of  night  and  of  death  being  lighted  only 
by  his  biasing  home. 

What  a  woaderful  panorama  of  facts  does  the  story  of  these  two 
Tolumes  afford !    The  failure  of  the  half-century  of  truce  agreed  on 
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at  the  peace  of  Nioias,  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Spartans ; 
the  large  and  splendid  Syracuian  expedition  disastrouBly  and  dif- 
gracefollj  foiled,  and  the  prestige  of  Athens  almost  destroyed 
thereby ;  the  confederation  between  Persia  and  Sparta,  and  the 
conspiraey  of  her  own  citizens  to  OTerthrow  the  goyemment  and  to 
inStitnte  the  oligarchy  of  the  four  hundred ;  the  arousing  might  of 
democracy  applied  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  oligarchy — basely 
making  OTertures  of  submission  to  their  Spartan  rivals ;  the  first 
exile  of  Alcibiades  on  an  accusation  of  irrehgion,  and  his  second  on 
account  of  a  sea  defeat  st  Notium,  which  a  lieuteuant  under  him 
sustained ;  the  difBculties  of  Athens  under  the  combined  attack  of 
Ly Bander  the  Spartan,  and  Cyrus  the  Satrap,  afterwards  king  of 
Persia ;  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  iEgispotami  (b.c.  406) ; 
the  establishment,  under  Spartan  aunpices,  of  "  the  thirty  tyrants," 
their  defeat  and  expulsion  under  Thrasybulus,  and  the  mstitution 
of  the  magistracy  of  the  Ten — form  some  of  the  topics  whose  glow 
and  warmth,  intensity  and  complexity,  stir  and  resultfulness,  gire 
interest  to  the  page,  animation  to  the  narratire,  and  ground  for 
dissertation,  explanation,  and  inference. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  eighth  volume  turns  away  from 
bistoTy  proper  to  poetry,  oratory,  and  philosophy.  Having  omitted* 
as  Mr.  Mill  notices,  a  whole  generation  of  poets, — the  generation 
of  Pindar, — Mr.  Grote  discourses  on  **  the  drama,  rhetoric,  and  dia* 
leelaes  "  and  the  "  Sophists."  The  sixty-eighth  chapter  he  devotes  to 
Socrates ;  and  in  regard  to  these  two  chapters  the  following  allusion 
is  made  in  the  preface : — 

"It  has  been  hitherto  common  to  treat  the  Sophists  as  corrupters  of  the 
Gnek  mind,  and  to  set  forth  the  fact  of  such  corruption  increasing  as  we 
descend  downwards  from  the  great  invasion  of  Xerxea,  as  hietoricslly  certi- 
fied. Dissenting  as  I  do  from  former  authors,  and  helieving  that  Grecian 
history  has  been  greatly  misconoeired  on  hoth  these  points — I  have  heen 
forced  to  discuss  the  evidences  and  exhibit  the  reasons  for  my  own  way 
of  thinking,  at  considerable  length.  To  Sokratds  I  have  devoted  one  entire 
chapter.  Ko  smaller  space  would  have  sufficed  to  lay  before  the  reader 
any  tolerable  picture  of  that  illustrious  man — the  rarest  intellectual  pheno- 
menon of  ancient  times,  and  originator  of  the  most  powerful  scientific 
impulse  which  the  G-reek  mind  ever  underwent." 

The  portions  of  the  work  here  spoken  of  have  excited  great 
interest  io  the  literary  snd  philosophical  world,  and  have  been  justly 
characterized  by  Mr.  Mill  as— 

**  Those  admirable  chapters  on  the  sophists  and  on  Soomtes,  which  may 
be  pronounced  the  most  important  portion  yet  written  of  this  history  \ 
whether  we  consider  the  intrinsic  interest  of  their  subjects — the  deep-rooted 
hiatorical  errors  which  they  tend  to  dispel — or  the  great  permanent  instruc- 
tion contained  in  their  display  of  the  characteristics  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  who  ever  lired — a  man  unique  in  history." — J,  S.  MUPa 
"  JHstertaiions  and  J}itoiunont"  vol.  ii.,  p.  510. 

The  author  gives  this  statement  of  the  opinion  entertained  re* 
spectively  of  the  Sophists  and  of  Socrates  : — 
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**  The  SophutB  an  spoken  of  as  a  new  daM  of  men,  or  aometimet  in 
laognage  which  implies  a  new  doctrinal  sect  or  school^  as  if  thaj  then 
•prang  up  in  Gk«ece  for  the  first  time — ostentatious  impostors,  flattering 
and  duping  the  rich  youth  for  their  own  personal  gain,  undermining  the 
morality  of  Athens  both  public  and  private,  and  encouraging  their  pupils 
to  the  unscrupulous  prosecution  of  ambition  and  cupidity.  They  .are 
aflSrmed  eren  to  hare  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  general  morality,  so  that 
Athens  had  become  miserably  degenerated  and  vicious  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ss  compared  with  what  she  was  in  the  time  of 
Miltiades  and  Aristides  ;  Sokrates,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually  described  as 
a  holy  man  combating  and  exposing  these  false  prophets — standing  up  as 
the  champion  of  morality  against  their  insidious  artifioes." 

Thia  notion  he  holds  to  be  quite  unwarrantable,  and  lie  conteoda 
that  a  "  Sophist,"  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word,  was  a  wise  man, 
a  clever  man,  one  who  stood  prominently  before  the  public  ss  dis- 
tinguished for  intellect  or  talent  of  some  kind."  All  who  publiolT 
taught  or  professed  to  teach  rhetoric  or  dialectics  were  called 
Sophists.  It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Grote  distinguishes  between  these 
two  sorts  of  instruction : — 

**  The  rhetorical  teaching  was  an  attempt  to  assist  and  improve  men  in 
tile  power  of  continuous  speech  as  addressed  to  assembled  nnmben,  sndi 
aa  the  public  assembly  or  the  dikastery ;  it  was  therefore  a  snedas  of 
tEaining  sought  for  by  men  of  active  pursuits  and  ambition,  eitnsr  that 
they  might  succeed  in  public  life,  or  that  they  might  maintain  their 
fights  and  dignity  if  calleo  before  the  court  of  justice.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dialectic  business  had  no  direct  reference  to  public  life,  to  judicial 
pleading,  or  to  any  assembled  large  number.  It  was  a  dialogue  carried  on 
by  two  disputants  usually  before  a  fe^  hearers,  to  unravel  some  obscurity, 
to  reduce  the  respondent  to  silence  and  contradiction,  to  exercise  both 
parties  in  mastery  of  the  subject,  or  to  sift  the  consequences  of  some 
problematic  assumption.  It  was  spontaneous  conversation  systematiaed 
and  turned  into  some  predetermined  channel ;  furnishing  a  stimulus  to 
thought,  and  a  means  of  improvement  not  attainable  in  any  other  manner 
— ^furnishing  to  some  olao  a  source  of  profit  or  display.  It  opened  a  line 
of  serious  intellectual  pursuit  to  men  of  a  speculative  or  inquisitive  turn, 
who  were  deficient  in  voice,  or  boldness,  in  continuous  memory  for  public 
speaking ;  or  who  desired  to  keep  themselves  apart  from  the  political  and 
judicial  animosities  of  the  moment.*' 

Passing  next  to  his  opinions  on  Socrates,  we  may  present  the 
following  quotations  to  our  readers  :— 

**  Three  peculiarities  distingtiish  the  man.  1.  His  long  life  passed  in  con- 
tented poverty,  and  in  public  apostolic  dialectics.  2«  His  strong  religioaa 
persuasion — or  belief  of  acting  under  a  mission  and  sign  from  the  goda» 
aapeoially  his  Dssmon  or  Genius — the  special  religious  warning  of  which  he 
beiieved  himself  frequently  to  be  the  subject.  8.  His  great  inteUectual 
originality,  both  of  subject  and  method,  and  his  power  of  stirring  and 
forcing  the  germ  of  inquiry  and  ratiocination  in  others." 

And  of  this  method,  this  dialectical  controyeraj,  this  tuning 
men's  minds  to  human  life  and  duty,  this  adrocacy  of  the  opinion 
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il^'tke  proper  stady  of  maDkind  »  maa,"  so  powerful,  originil, 
liftotiTe,  the  followiDg  brief  intimation  may  sopplj  a  hint  :— 

*Oli  mioh  questions  as  these.  What  is  justice  ?  What  is  piety  ?  What 
J  ?  What  is  law  ? — ererj  man  fancied  that  he  could  give  a 
t  opuiion,  and  eren  wondered  that  anj  other  persons  should  fed  a 
vHien  Sokratds,  professing  ignorance,  put  anj  such  question, 
tend  no  diUBcultj  in  obtaining  an  answer,  given  off-hand,  and  with 
m  Bttle  reflection.  The  answer  purported  to  be  an  explanation  or  a 
btion  of  a  term — famUiar  indeed,  but  of  wide  comprehensiTc  import — 
«  \fj  one  who  had  never  before  tried  to  render  to  himself  an  account  of 
il  it  meant.  Having  got  this  answer,  Sokrat^s  put  fresh  questions, 
plpng  it  to  specific  cafes,  to  which  the  respondent  was  compelled  to  give 
MMts  inconsistent  with  the  first ;  thus  showing  that  the  definition  was 
bv  too  narrow,  or  too  wide,  or  defective  in  some  essential  condition. 
•  respondent  then  amended  his  answer ;  but  this  was  a  prelude  to  other 
■tioDBv  which  could  only  be  answered  in  ways  inconsistent  with  the 
admcnt ;  and  the  respondent,  after  many  attempts  to  disentangle  him- 
( waa  obliged  to  plead  guilty  to  the  inconsistencies,  with  an  admission 
i  he  could  make  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  original  query,  which  had 
felt  appeared  so  easy  and  familiar.  Or  if  he  did  not  himself  admit 
i^  the  bearers  at  least  felt,  it  forcibly.  The  dialogue,  as  given  to  us» 
HKHily  ends  with  a  result  purely  negative,  proving  that  the  respondent 
I  ineompetent  to  answer  the  question  proposed  to  him  in  a  manner 
■irtent  and  satisfactory  even  to  himself.  Sokrat^s,  as  he  professed  from 
I  beginning  to  have  no  positive  theory  to  support,  so  he  maintains  to 
I  Mid  the  same  air  of  a  learner,  who  would  be  glad  to  solve  the  difficulty 
heeould,  but  regrets  to  find  himself  disappointed  of  that  instruction 
Uh  the  respondent  had  promised.'* 

On  the  peculiar  value  of  these  chapters,  and  of  our  own  yiews  on 
I  material  elements  of  the  facts  and  arguments,  we  need  not  now 
iirge,  as  vre  have  had  an  opportunity  on  seyeral  former  occasions 
nlerring  to  the  questions  raised  in  these  ingenious  discmisitions. 
1^  at  present,  particularly  refer  to  our  papers  on  European 
^Uemtpi^. — "The  Sophists,"  British  Controversialist  for  April 
I  May,  1860,  pp.  217—234,  and2S9— 298;  and  "  Socrates,"  July, 
B^  pp.  1—12. 

ha  we  have  paused  in  our  course  to  make  these  remarks,  quota- 
m,  and  references,  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  here  some  matters 
•hieh  we  intended  to  refer,  which  may  be  best  accomplished,  by 
kiBg  the  following  quotations : — 

L  On  the  spirit  in  which  Greek  history  has  been  and  should  be 

Hen* 

'As  Grecian  history  has  been  usually  written,  wo  are  instructed  to 
that  the  misfortunes,  and  corruption,  and  tlie  degradation  of  the 
states  are  brought  upon  them  by  the  classes  of  demagogues 
Kleon,  Hyperbolus,  Androcles,  &c.,  stand  forth  as  specimens, 
i  are  represented  as  mischief-makers  and  revilcrs,  aecusmg  with- 
iwttt  cause,  and  converting  innocence  into  treason.  Now  the  history 
£s  eoBspiraey  of  the  four  hundred  presents  to  us  the  other  side  of  the 
Ik  shows  that  the  political  enemies — against  whom  the  Athenian 
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people  were  protected  by  their  democratical  iostitationf,  and  by  tba  d^ 
magogues  as  living  organs  of  those  inetitutions-^were  not  fiotitiona,  but 
dangerously  real.  It  reveals  the  continued  eustenoe  of  powerful  anti* 
popular  combinations,  ready  to  come  together  for  treasonable  purpoeea, 
when  the  moment  appeared  safe  and  tempting.  It  manifests  the  character 
and  morality  of  the  leaders,  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  anti-popular  £>roe 
naturally  felL  It  proves  that  these  leaders,  men  of  unoommon  ability,  re- 
quired nothing  more  than  the  extinction  or  silence  of  the  demagogues,  to 
be  able  to  subvert  the  popular  securities  and  get  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment. We  need  no  better  proof  to  teach  us  what  was  the  real  function  and 
intrinsic  necessity  of  these  demagogues  in  the  Athenian  system — ^taking 
them  as  a  class,  and  apart  from  the  manner  in  which  individuals  among 
them  have  performed  their  duty.  They  formed  the  vital  movement  of  aU 
that  was  tutelary  and  public-spirited  in  democracy.  Aggressive  in  respect 
to  official  delinquents,  they  were  defensive  in  respect  to  the  public  and  the 
constitution.  If  that  anti*popular  force,  which  Antiphon  found  readj 
made,  had  not  been  efficient,  at  a  much  earlier  moment,  in  stifling  demo- 
cracy— it  was  because  there  were  demagogues  to  cry  aloud,  as  well  ae 
assemblies  to  hear  and  sustain  them.  If  Antiphon's  conspiracy  was  suooese- 
ful,  it  was  because  he  knew  where  to  aim  his  blows  so  as  to  strike  down 
the  real  enemies  of  the  oligarchy  and  the  real  defenders  of  the  people.  I 
here  employ  the  term  demagogues  because  it  is  that  used  commonly  by 
those  who  denounce  the  class  of  men  here  under  review :  the  proper  neatnd 
phrase,  lading  aside  odious  associations,  would  be  to  call  them  popular 
speakers  or  opposition  speakers.  But  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called, 
it  is  impossible  rightly  to  conceive  their  position  in  Athens  without  looking 
at  them  in  contrast  and  antithesis  with  these  anti-popular  forces  against 
which  they  formed  an  indispensable  barrier,  and  which  come  forth  into  siioh 
manifest  and  melancholy  working  imder  the  organizing  hands  of  Antiphon 
and  Fhrynicus.** 

2.  An  abstract  of  Hellenic  history  as  prospective : — 

**  About  660  B.C.  two  important  changes  are  seen  to  come  into  operation , 
which  alter  the  character  of  Grecian  histoiy — extricating  it  ont  of  its  former 
chaos  of  detail,  and  centralizing  its  isolated  phenomena : — 1.  The  subjoga- 
tion  of  the  Asiatic  Gbeeks  by  Lydia  and  by  Persia,  followed  by  their 
struggles  for  emancipation — wherein  the  European  Greeks  became  impli- 
cated, first  as  accessories,  and  afterwards  as  principals.  2.  The  combined 
action  of  the  large  mass  of  Greeks  under  Sparta,  as  their  most  powerfnl 
state  and  acknowledged  chief,  succeeded  by  the  rapid  and  extraordinasy 
growth  of  Athens,  the  complete  development  of  Gk^^cian  maritime  powers, 
and  the  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta  for  headship.  These  two 
causes,  tbouf^h  distinct  in  themselves,  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  ae 
working  together  to  a  certain  degree — or  rather,  the  second  crew  out  of 
the  first.  For  it  was  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece  which  fiiet  gave 
birth  to  a  wide-spread  alarm  and  antipathy  among  the  leading  Qneka 
(we  must  not  call  it  Pan-Hellenic,  since  more  than  haS  of  the  Amphiktyonio 
constituency  gave  earth  and  water  to  Xerxes)  against  the  barbarians  m  the 
East,  and  impressed  them  with  the  necessity  of  joint  active  operations  nnder 
a  leader.  The  idea  of  a  leadership  or  hegemony  of  oolleetive  HeUaSi  as  a 
privilege  necessarily  vested  in  some  one  state  for  common  security  against 
the  barbarians,  thus  became  oorrent — an  idea  foreign  to  the  mind  of  ooloo^ 
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or  an  J  on*  of  the  tame  age.    Next  oame  the  miraooloui  derelopment  of 
Athene,  and  the  violeat  oonteet  between  her  and  Sparta  which  should  he  the 
leeder ;  the  large  porkkm  of  Hellae  taking  side  with  one  or  the  other,  and  the 
eommon  quarrel  againet  the  Persian  being  for  the  time  put  oat  of  sight. 
Athene  ia  pat  down,  Sparta  acquires  the  undisputed  hegemony,  and  a^ain 
the  anti-barbario  feeling  manifests  itself,  though  fiuntlj,  in  the  Asiatic 
opedBfeion  of  Ageeilans,  but  the  Spartans,  too  incompetent  either  to  deserre 
or  w*^«i*t«  this  exalted  position,  are  orerthiown  by  the  Tbebans— them- 
sdfea  not  less  incompetent,  with  the  single  exception  of  Epaminondss. 
The  death  of  thet  single  man  extinguishes  the  pretensions  of  Thebes  to  the 
hegemony ;  and  Hellas  is  left,  like  the  deserted  Penelope  in  the  *  Odyssey,* 
worried  by  the  competition  of  sereral  suitors,  none  of  whom  are  strong 
enoDgh  to  stretch  the  bow  on  which  the  prise  depends.    Such  a  manifesta* 
tion  of  force,  as  weU  as  the  trampling  down  of  the  oorapetinff  suitors,  is 
isBuried  not  for  any  legitimate  Hellenic  arm,  but  for  a  semi-Hellenised 
Meeedonian,  *  brought  up  at  Pella,*  and  making  good  his  encroachmenta 
nadnally  from  the  north  of  Olympus.  The  hegemony  of  Oreece  thus  passed 
Mr  erer  oat  of  Grecian  hands ;  but  the  conqueror  finds  his  interest  in  rekind* 
fing  the  old  sentiment  under  the  influence  of  which  it  had  first  sprung  up. 
He  benda  to  him  the  discordant  Ghreeks,  by  the  force  of  their  ancient  and 
eoaunon  antipathy  aaainst  the  6h«ek  king,  until  the  desolation  and  sacri- 
lege enee  oommitted  by  Xerxes  at  Athens  is  arenged  by  the  annihilation  of 
the  Persian  empire.  Ajid  this  Tictorious  consummation  of  the  Pan«Hellenio 
tttipathy — the  dream  of  Xenophon  and  the  ten  thousand  Ghreeks  after 
the  battle  of  Kunaxa — ^the  hope  of  Jason  of  Pherse — the  exhortation  of 
Isokiates — the  project  of  Philip  and  the  achierement  of  Alexander, — while 
it  msoifeets  the  irresistible  might  of  Hellenic  ideas  and  organization  in  the 
thai  existing  state  of  the  world,  is  at  the  same  time  the  closing  scene  of 
SB&stantiTe  Gbecian  life.    The  citizen  feelings  of  Greece  became  after- 
wnds  merely  secondary  forces,  subordinate  to  the  preponderance  of  Greek 
emsigeneiee  under  Macedonian  order,  and  to  the  rudest  of  all  natiTO 
Hflflenea — the  iEtolian  mountaineers.     Some  few  individuals  are  found« 
eren  in  the  third  century  b.o.,  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  Hellas,  and 
the  Aefasean  confederation  of  that  century  is  an  honourable  attempt  to 
eontend  against  irresistible  difficulties ;  but  on  the  whole,  that  free,  social, 
and  politiod  march,  which  gires  so  much  interest[to  the  earliar  centuries,  is 
iznrooably  banished  from  Gneoe  afterthe  generation  of  Alexander  the  Great.'* 

3.  Mr.  Ghrote's  estimate  of  Athenian  progreBS :— - 

*Kothing  in  the  political  history  of  Greece  is  so  remarkable  as  the 
Athenian  empire ;  taJung  it  as  it  stood  in  its  completeness,  from  about 
460—413  B.O.  (the  date  of  the  ^rracusan  catastrophe),  or  still  more  from 
460— 424  B.C.  (the  date  when  Srasidas  made  his  conquests  in  Thrace). 
After  the  Syracnsan  catastrophe,  the  conditions  of  the  empire  were  alto- 
gether changed;  it  was  irretrievably  broken  up,  though  the  Athenians  still 
continued  an  energetic  struggle  to  retain  some  of  the  fragments.  But  if  we 
view  it  as  it  stood  before  tluit  erent,  during  the  period  of  its  integrity,  it  is 
a  sight  marvellous  to  contemplate,  and  its  workings  must  be  pronounced, 
in  my  judgment,  to  have  been  highlv  beneficial  to  the  Grecian  world.  No 
Chedan  state  except  Athens  could  have  sufficed  to  orsanize  such  a  system, 
or  to  hold  in  partiaJ,  though  regulated,  continuous,  and  specific  conununion, 
so  aaoy  little  states,  each  animated  with  that  force  of  political  repulsion 
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inettnotiTe  to  the  Greoiftn  mind.  This  was  «  aixghftj  tu¥,  worthj  of 
Athens,  and  to  -whioh  no  state  except  Athens  was  •oompetent.  We  nsf« 
afaeadj  seen  in  pait,  and  we  shall  see  stiU  farther^  how  little  qoal^fed 
Sparta  was  to  plerform  it ;  and  we  shaU  hsnre  ooeasion  to  notice  a  Iftn 
mdtless  essay  on  the  part  of  Thebes.'* 

To  thiB  we  do  not  think  we  eoold  do  better  than  Bahjoim  tifta 
opinion  of  Mr.  Millon  the  Bime  mbject  :— 

**  Though  Ghecian  history  is  crowded  with  objects  of  interest,  all  others 
are  eoUpsed  by  Athens.     Whatever  in  Greece  most  merits  the  gratitude  of 
poeterity,  Athens  possessed  in  fullest  measure.    If  the  Hellenic  nation  ia 
m  history  the  main  source  and  most  conspicuous  representatiTe  of  proj^i^i^ 
Athens  may  claim  the  same  hononrable  position  in  regard  to  Qreeoeitaalf ; 
i»r  all  the  Ghreek  elements  of  prcigress,  in  their  highest  culmination  wave 
nnited  in  their  illustrious  city.     This  was  not  the  effect  of  an  origiaal 
■nperionty  in  the  natural  endowments  of  the  Athenian  mind.    In  the  ficit 
exnberant  ootponrings  of  Grecian  genius,  Athens  bore  no  more  than  bar 
■hare^  if  CTcn  so  much.    The  many  £smons  poets  and  musicians  who 
pieoeded  the  era  of  Marathon,  the  early  specuktions  in  science  and  philo* 
Bopl^,  and  even  the  first  historians,  were  scattered  through  all  the  divisiona 
of  the  Greek  name ;  with  a  preponderanoe  on  the  side  of  the  loniana  of 
Aaia  Minor,  the  Sicilian  and  italsan  Ghreeks,  and  the  ialanders*  all  of  whom 
gained  proeperity  much  earlier,  as  well  as  lost  it  sooner,  than  the  inhahit- 
ants  of  continental  Greece.    STen  Bosotia  produced  two  poets  of  first 
nmk»  Pindar  and  Oorinna»  at  a  time  when  Attica  liad  only  yet  prodoeed 
ene.    By  depress,  however,   the  whole  intellect  of  Greece,  eioept  the 
persly  practical,  gravitated  to  Athens,  nntil,  in  the  maturity  of  Greoiaa 
eoltore^  all  the  gnat  writers,  speakers,  and  tiiinkers,  were  educated,  and 
asaiiy  all  of  them  were  bom  and  passed  their  lives  in  that  centre  of  en- 
]«fat6nment.*'--J.  &  MUFs  *"  DiamrUttion9  amd  IHummiom;*  toL  ii,  p.  620. 


TolnmeB  ninth  and  tenth  were  not  produced  till  1862,  ea  athM 
edition  of  the  four  earlier  yolumes,  and  a  eeeond  edition  of  tke 
fif&  and  sixth  had  been  called  for  in  186  L.  In  1868  volume  elemilli 
was  issued  alone,  and  the  heavy  task  was  only  brought  to  a  ooi»» 
ehision  by  the  publication  of  the  twelfth  yolume  in  1856.  It  is  a 
eurious  fact  in  itself,  as  well  as  an  iUustration  of  the  distinot  pova- 
laiitjr  which  the  work  had  attained,  retained,  and  commanded,  inat 
of  tlus  last  Tolume,  1,200  copies  were  sold  dnring  the  curreney  of 
the  first  week  of  its  issue,  a  sale  far  ezoeeding  that  of  eren  m 
popular  novel  in  ordinary  circumstances. 

These  last  four  volumes  of  this  gigantic  work  carr^  on  the  stoiy 
of  Greece  in  a  more  continuous  and  animated  narrative,  though*  as 
we  thiak,  with  less  vitality  of  interest  than  the  previous  tomes 
displayed.  This  consecution  of  event  on  event  is  gained  by  his 
adjournment  of  the  oonsideration  of  the  philosophical  character  «ad 
teaching  of  Plato  for  subsequent  and  separate  treatment,  and  his 
oonfising  the  notice  of  that  great  and  important  hero  of  Qraek 
tiuraght  to  his  personal  and  political  relations,  especially  his  share 
of  the  transactions  which  bring  Sicilian  life  wiraia  the  swosf  of 
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B  history.  The  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  Xenophon's  Tfrfinjat 
Ten  Thousand  anord  materials  for  the  earlier  chapten — 
I  realized  to  us  by  an  eyewitness  and  actor.  Then  we  hare 
"ty  years'  ascendency  of  Sparta,  the  recoil  against  their 
ire  selfishness,  and  the  complete   defeat  of  the  LacedsB- 

power  by  Epaininondas  at  Leuctra  (371  B.C.)  in  soch  a 
tins  manner  as  it  richly  merited,  and  the  brief  restoration 
US  to  cliieftaincy  and  dignity.  Sicilian  Greece  next  becomes 
^e  and  theatre  of  the  historic  drama  of  reality.  ^Hie 
iaa  dynasty,  in  the  successive  phases  of  its  rise  and  fall,  is 
sly  and  rigorously  sketched,  and  wo  haye  splendid  episodes 
1,  and  on  the  Sicilian  liberator,  Timoleon.  From  this  the 
turns  to  "  that  gloomy  period  of  Grecian  history,  the  age  of 
)f  Macedon,*'  and  the  glorious  story  of  the  powerful,  wise» 
tesmanly  Demosthenes.     The  history  terminates  with  the 

act  of  inevitable  doom — "  the  fatal  day  of  Ohferoneia;"  for 
istorinn  accustomed  to  the  Grecian  world,  as  described  by 
itns,  Thncydides,  and  Xenophon,  feels  that  the  life  has  de- 
from  his  subject,  and  with  sadness  and  humiliation  brings  his 
re  to  a  close," — '*  the  free  life  of  collective  Hellas  "  has  been 
ied.  How  brilliant,  how  intricate,  how  interesting,  and  how 
I  is  the  tale ! — how  manifold  its  windings,  how  singular  iti 
mid  how  remarkable  its  results !  What  a  marvellous  onft- 
f  thought  and  toil,  of  scholarship  and  diligent  collation  of 
id  statements  is  this  work !  In  it  the  birthday  of  Athenian 
00 — the  day  of  Marathon,  which  gave  Athens  its  position 
the  states  of  Greece,  and  broke  the  charm  of  Persian  power, 
myed,  with  all  its  perilousness  of  incident  with  the  careful 
f  one  who  can  estimate  every  element  in  the  contest  and  its 
The  climax  of  Ghreek  story  and  glory — ^the  era  of  PerioleSf 
meely  and  self-possessed  pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  patron  oC 
I,  and  lover  of  Aspasia — ^in  all  its  splendour  of  sculpture^ 
eence  of  architecture,  potency  of  poetry,  ardency  of  life,  in 
srentfulness  and  change,  is  brought  before  the  soul  in  the 
dency  of  its  collected  characteristics.  The  catastrophe  of 
lenian  downfall,  with  its  dramatic  combination  of  incidents, 
>  romantic  thrill  of  its  accidents/.is  detailedfwith  the  highest 
pal  skill,  and  with  the  most  vivid  realism,  especially  the 
M  night  of  agony  and  distress  when  the  news  of  doom 
,  and  the  scene  of  the  funeral  oration,  in  which  PerioleSt 
led  by  grief -into  poetry,  hushed  the  very  anguish  of  despair 
might  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  unfelt  calmness  of  his  oat* 
sanng.  We  mention  these  as  the  grand  stages  in  the  story, 
k  venturing  to  name  other  and  not  less  mighty  themes  which 
the  interspaces.  Still  less  dare  we  undertake  to  detail  the 
which  form  the  bead-roll  of  the  most  famous  among  the 
m  of  Hellas,  suggested,  shall  we  say,  by  the  type  characten 
lidcs,  Solon,  Cieisthenes.  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  Aristides, 
s,  Soerates ;  and,  at  a  still  later  date,  Xenophon,  Iphicrates, 
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EpAminondas,  and  DemoBthenes,  names  wMoli  are  fames,  and 
histories,  and  powers. 

^  Mr.  Grote  "  has  "  indeed,  as  J.  8.  Mill  says,  "  produced  a  finished 
^iotnre  of  the  political  and  collectiye  life  of  Greece,  and  the  dis- 
tinctire  characters  of  the  form  of  social  existence  daring  and  hy 
means  of  which  she  accomplished  things  so  far  transcending  what 
has  ever  elsewhere  been  achicTed  in  so  marveUonsly  short  a  space 
of  time.  From  the  legislation  of  Solon  to  the  field  of  Maratnon, 
a  hundred  years  of  preparation;  from  Marathon  to  Chieroneia* 
barely  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  maturity, — that  century  and  a 
half  IS  all  that  separates  the  earliest  recorded  prose  writing  from 
Demosthenes  and  Aristotle,  all  that  lies  between  the  first  indication 
to  the  outer  world  of  what  Greece  was  destined  to  be,  and  her  ab- 
sorption by  a  foreign  conqueror.  A  momentous  internal,  whidi 
decided  for  an  indefinite  period  the  question  whether  the  human 
race  was  to  be  stationary  or  progressive."  * 

•  The  history  of  Grreece  absolutely  teems  with  controyersial  mattsr, 
and  the  pros,  and  eons,  of  these  debatable  items  are  always  given 
with  such  fulness  and  fairness  that  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to 
think  that  the  author,  with  a  sort  of  gladiatorial  courage  and  self- 
oonfidence,  gives  a  choice  of  weapons  to  his  antagonists  to  be  used 
against  himself.  In  writing  for  this  serial  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
eul  attention  to  a  few  of  these.  Are  the  mirths  and  legends  of 
ancient  Greece  capable  of  an  historical  or  semi-historical  explana- 
tion P — as  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Colonel  Mure  are  inclined  to  believe, 
but  Mr.  Grote  aenies  or  at  least  doubts.  Have  the  Greek  gene- 
alogies a  trustworUiy  historical  basis? — ^as  fi.  Fynes  Clinton 
thought  and  Colonel  Mure  maintained,  but  Mr.  Grote  discredits. 
Are  the  Homeric  poems  the  work  of  one  author  or  of  several— the 
product  of  one  age  or  of  difi*erent  ages  P — a  subject  on  which  almost 
a  library  of  controversy  exists.  Are  the  Olympiads  trustworthy  as 
a  system  of  chronology  P — which  Mure,  Clinton,  Jervis,  &o.,  affirm, 
but  Grote  shows  grounds  for  considering  as  questionable.     "  Was 

Srcurgus  the  institutor  of  Spartan  agrarian  lawP — as  Manael« 
dller,  and  Thirlwall  grant,  but  Grote  hesitates  to  acknowledge* 
Has  social  and  political  life  under  Solon  been  better  explained  by 
Grote  or  Niebuhr  P  Was  Ostracism  a  justifiable  legal  expedient 
and  did  the  dikasteries  hold  an  analogous  place  and  possess  similar 
beneficial  characteristics  to  British  jury  courts  P  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  questions  which  have  been  raised,  but  many  more  may 
be  noted.  Not  to  speak  of  the  Comteian  assumption  running 
through  the  whole  history  that  there  is  "  an  inevitable  law  of  intel- 
lectuu  progress,"  as  a  peculiarly  disputable  hypothesis  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  employed;  nor  of  the  direct  and  close  analogy 
between  modem  monarchies,  democracies,  and  legislation,  and 
those  of  ancient  Hellas,  almost  always  implied  in  his  remarks,  as 
misleading,  and  liable  to  misconstruction ;  nor  of  his  suggested 

*  "  Dissertations  and  Discassions,*'  vol,  iL,  p.  516. 
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pvallel  between  Athens  and  her  allies,  and  Britain  and   her 
colonies,  as  likely  to  suggest  inaccurate  notions,  not  only  of  ancient 
bnt  of  modem  international  relations ;    we    may    mention,  as 
alR>rdiDg  fair  grounds  for  the  reconsideration  of  discussion,  the 
daracter  of  Pericles  and  of  his  administration,  and  the  rehabilita- 
tkm  of  the  fame  of  Cleon,  which  again  suggests  a  qaestion  raised 
by  Siehard  Shillito,  M.A.,  Classical  Lecturer  at  Cambridge,  in  a 
tnetk  entitled,  "  Thucydides  or  Grote,"  tIz.,  Is  the  veracity  of 
Thncydides  impeachable  P    Ought  we  to  study  the  geography  of 
an  ancient  country  before  or  after  its  mythology  P^s  suggestea  by 
Giote's  earlier  cbapters,  and  by  the  closing  chapters  of  the  eighth 
Tolnmey  the  character  of  the  Sophists,  and  of  Socrates  are  brought 
before  us  in  such  a  form  as  to  afford  fair  debating  materials— 
BKtanals  of  great  originality  and  worth  in  Grote — in  opposition  to 
whose  Tiews  some  important  elements  may  be  founa  in   F.  D. 
Maurice's    "History  of  Moral  and   MetaphjRical  Philosophy," 
Zeller's  *'  Sooratos  and  the  Socratic  Schools,  J.  H.  Stirling's  notes 
to  '•  Schwegler's  History  of  Philosophy,"  W.  A.  Butler's  "  Lec- 
tures on  Ancient  Philosophy," — especially  in  some  excellent  notes 
by  ihe  erudito  editor;  an  article,  in  No.  II.  of  the  Journtd  of  Classical 
and  Sa4sred  Literature,  by  the  Bey.  E.  M.  Cope,  and  many  other 
■ourcea.    £yen  the  general  question,  as  between  Al  it  ford  and 
Grote,  on  the  influence  of  democracy  on  the  welfare  of  nations, 
nay  be  discussed  with  considerable  advantage  to  clear  yiews  and 
nodeiation  of  sentiment  by  those  who  care  to  find  firm  thoughts 
at  ihe  baais  of  their  political  beliefs  and  their  practical  life.    A  re* 
mrkabie  matter  of  oontroTersy,  too,  is  raised  by  Mr.  Grot-e  in  the 
efesing^  chaptor  on  the  condemnation  of  Miltiades — viz. :  Were  the 
Greeks  fickle  P   Again,  in  the  sixth  volume,  towards  the  end  of  the 
forty-eighth  chaptor,  he  plainly  advances  the  question :  Is  a  de- 
mocracy more  favourable  to  liberiy  of  thouf^ht  and  action  than  in  a 
goyemment  where  one  or  a  few  set  the  fashion  P— a  topic  on  which 
&e  discourses  at  some  length  in  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the 
foartb  volume,  where  he  treats  of  "  the  efficacy  of  the  democratical 
idea,"  and  draws  a  contrast  between  "  earlier  and  later  democracy." 
Such  are  a  few  of  those  matters — set  down  somewhat  at  random  we 
I'M^nfe— — on  which  these  volumes  su^fi^est  or  provoke  controversy, 
sad  so  prove  their  stimulant  and  excitmg  power  over  the  philoso- 
pliic  spirit,  and  in  historic  letters. 

In  ld56,  the  third  uniform  and  revised  edition  of  this  splendid 
monument  of  literary  labour,  philosophic  insight,  independent 
inrestigation,  and  perseverin^ly  acquired  scholarship,  was  called 
loTy  and  it  then  took  its  place  m  the  literature  of  Englund,  as  one  of 
tiioee  notable  aad  surpassing  works  which  defy  rivalry  and  eclipse 
envy — a  gift  of  inappreciab&  value  to  the  author's  own  age,  and  an 
inestiniable  heirloom  to  posterity.  In  the  same  jrear,  Dr.  William 
Smith,  the  most  laborious  and  intelligent  compiler  of  our  times, 
made  an  abridgment  of  ''  The  History  of  Greece,"  for  schools, 
mainly  founded  on  the  lucid  and  comprehensive  work  thus  formally 
I8u9.  K 
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S&flialled,  by  general  consent  of  sohohin  and  critioi,  among  ti« 
nuMterpiecef  of  historical  reproduction.  It  possesses  far  moro  tlwB 
the  main  excellences  attainable  by  ordinary  historical  writers ;  vl 
was  distinguished  by  an  industrious  accumulation  of  carefully  mp* 
praised  authorities,  sedulously  collected  and  selected  daring  a  kmg 
aoune  of  years,  skilful  and  conscientious  eriticiste  of  the  statemevH 
made  by  those  who  are  accepted  as  the  furnishers  of  the  fusts  of 
erents,  an  aeate  and  well-trained  power  of  analysing  thoughts  and 
motires,  the  result  of  a  thorough  mastery  of  psyefaologioal  dooferittea 
and  principles,  and  a  properly-grounded  theory  for  the  interpoat»* 
tion  of  the  phenomena  of  social  life,  not  only  imperfectly  repotted, 
but  far  removed  from  personal  experience  and  modem  custom^  tm 
well  as  an  interest  in  the  important  questions,  importint  in  all 
times,  which  history  teaches  to  futurity.  It  has  been  weJl  and 
truly  said,  by  a  somewhat  hostile  critic  in  the  Times,  that^— 

"  Mr.  Gh'ote  has  achieTod  a  nobb  work — a  work  which,  unlsss  the  gVnj 
of  datsical  Literature  is  a  dream,  will  well  repay,  in  usefulness  and  rBnowI^ 
the  devotion  of  a  achoWs  life.  His  book  will  be  called  great  while  Greoiaa 
stonr  retains  its  interest.  Even  making  allowance  for  the  wonderful  labours 
of  the  Germans,  and  the  extraordinary  addition  which  their  learned  toils 
have  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  we  should  say  that  tlie  woift 
.  before  us  had  almost  disentombed  many  portions  of  Greek  life.  We  cannot 
•ufflciently  extol  the  wonderful  knowledge  of  all  the  feelings,  habits,  i 
tions,  and  institutions  of  an  extinct  people,  which  erery  page 
tike  familiar  mastery  with  which  a  mind  steeped  in  Grecian  lom 
oombines,  critidses,  and  unfolds  the  mass  of  heterogeneous)  and  oftsn- 
jeotnial,  materials  on  which  it  has  to  work.  Not  only  have  w« 
enabled  to  read  Greek  history  with  new  eyes  and  a  iinw  uiidersft wiling^  bofc 
^ght  has  been  poured  upon  its  literature ;  and>  to  apply  to  Mr.  Giais  tia 
eompliment  which  he  pays  to  others,  'the  poets,  historiansi  oraten^  amL 
philosophers  of  Greece,  have  been  all  rendered  both  more  intaUigibla  and 
more  instructive  to  the  student,  and  the  general  picture  of  the  Ghseciaii 
world  may  now  be  conceived  with  a  degree  of  fidelity  which,  oonaidering  oxm 
imperfect  materials,  it  is  curious  to  contemplate.  — **JSM$4^J^9m  £ls 
TmM^*  by  Samuel  Philips,  first  series^  p.  271. 

The  mass  of  erudition  brought  together  upon  every 

of  this  history  is  truly  marvellous ;  only  to  catalogue 

notes  the  references  to  subjects  considerea  and  debatM^  deiibcraied 
on  and  adjudicated  regarding — mere  side-lights  to  thaikata  of  tisa 
general  theme — would  furnish  names  sufileient  to  indicate  a  libnary 
of  no  mean  extent.  To  these  we  must  add,  not  only  thoae  winte 
which  supply  the  ground  work  of  the  narrative,  but  alao  «E  tfaaae 
through  the  perusal  of  which  he  acquired  the  prineiplea  of  juig^ 
ment  on  the  immense  variety  of  matters  requiring  liie  fbnMitMaef 
a  ripe  opinion,  and  the  deliverance  of  a  correct  and  vs^' 
able  ana  trustworthy,  decision.  Disputed  questiona  m 
geology,  political  economy,  criticism,  philology,  n 
mterpretation,  metaphysics,  psychology  and  logic,  evidanoa, 
bility  and  inference,  mythology,  poelay  and  apecttiatiam, 
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ind  calculation,  war,  peace,  polity  and  civilizatioD,  justice,  IffinsU- 
tbn  and  literature,  mauner^,  customs  aad  modfs  of  social  Iife<— 
all  arine  in  the  course  of  the  uarrative,  aud  receive  a  reasoned 
consideration,  in  wliich  the  grounds  of  the  judgment  given  are 
lUtcd.  and  the  authorities  on  which  it  is  founded  are  quoted 
or  referred  to.  This  concentration  of  extensive  studies  and 
Tiried  scholarship,  gives  it  the  unique  place  in  letters  it  holds, 
II  a  work' rival  ling  the  most  learned  of  Grerman  treatises,  and  ex- 
eelling,  in  laboriou8nei>s  of  rererence,  the  Herculean  learniDg  of 
Gibbon  or  Dannon,  Hallam  or  Alacaulay,  Niebuhr  or  Heeren. 

Tke  Quarterly  Review  thus  expresses  its  admiration  of  the  mo- 
dem Historian  of  Hellenic  Democracy: — 

''Mr.  Grote's  History  of  Qrcece  is  the  meet  important  contribatioB  lo 
loft^ricol  literature  in  modern  timet.  Whether  viewed  as  a  special  history 
ef  the  Hellenic  race,  or  aa  an  exhibition  of  the  true  method  of  hiatorieal 
eriticiom,  it  ie  aUke  admirable.  Tliere  if  hardly  a  single  subject  conneotad 
with  Hellenic  antiquity  upon  which  this  work  has  not  thrown  new  and  ua- 
opeeted  light ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  find,  after  the  labour  that  has  been 
bMowed  upon  Grecian  history  by  many  of  the  most  learned  scholars  m 
luope,  how  much  remained  to  be  done ;  how  much  we  had  both  to  leatn 
lad  to  unlearn.  Errors  the  most  inveterate,  that  have  been  handed  down 
vilhout  misgiving  from  generation  to  generation,  have  been  for  the  first 
tiae  corrected  by  Mr.  Ghrote :  fsots  the  most  familiar  haTe  been  represented 
in  sew  aapecta  and  relations ;  things  dimly  seen,  and  only  partially  appre- 
ktadsd  previously,  have  now  assumed  their  true  proportions  and  real  sig* 
■ificanoe ;  while  numerous  traits  of  Gh-ecian  character,  and  new  veins  of 
Gneian  thought  and  feeling,  have  been  revealed  to  the  ejes  of  scholars  br 
lb.  Grote*8  searching  criticism,  hke  new  forms  of  animated  nature  by  the 
Bieroscopo.  The  completion  of  such  a  woric  is  a  subjaot  of  congratulation, 
aot  only  for  Mr.  Grote  himself,  but  for  our  national  hterature." — (Vol.  Of.) 


In  hk  celebrated  chapters  on  the  sophists  and  on  Socrates,  l£r. 
Grote  commenced,  aa  we  have  seen,  an  exposition  of  Greek  philo- 
nphj,  aa  a  component  and  effective  part  of  Greek  life.  But  he 
fauid  that  to  give  due  place  and  importance  to  the  intellectual  en- 
dbsvoun  of  the  great  thmkers  of  antiquity,  would  lead  him  into  quet* 
tiona  of  minute  and  recondite  criticism,  which  could  scaroely  bo  ez- 
|ccted  to  be  relished  by  the  mere  reader  of  history,  and  which  would 
•KnpT  ao  large  a  space  with  the  details  as  materially  to  interfere 
vitli  the  compactness  and  formal  proportions  which  ought  to  be 
observed  in  any  history  of  the  Greeks.  He  found  it  advisable  on 
tkis  account  to  reserve  his  exposition  of  the  efforts  ot  the  philoe- 
o^en  after  reasoned  truth  for  separate  treatment.  Having  ac- 
oomplished  the  recital  of  the  eventful  period  which  lay  between  the 
itm.  of  Socrates  and  the  accession  of  Alexander  ot  Macedon,  he 
Ntnmed  to  this  reserved  labour,  and  devoted  laborious  study  to  the 
history  of  Hellenic  thought.  In  1866  he  presented  a  first  instal- 
ment of  this  complementary  effort  in  a  work  entitled  '*  Plato,  imd 
tha  other  eonpaiuoiis  of  Sokrates."    In  the  three  volumes  of  this 
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higbly  original  and  meritorious  work,  the  author  seeks  "  to  desorihe 
as  far  as  evidence  permits,  the  condition  of  Hellenic  philosophy  at 
Athens,  durinfi:  the  half-century  immediately  following  the  deatd  of 
Socrates,  in  899  b.  c."  This  work  contains  a  concise  outline  of  the 
speoulative  philosophy  of  Greece,  from  the  time  of  the  three  Mile* 
aians,  Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes,  to  the  time  of  So- 
krates,  which  is  intended  chiefly  to  show  the  theories  in  the  midst 
of  which  Sokrates  hegan  to  work  out  a  style  and  matter  for  philo- 
sophy of  a  unique  and  fresh  character— a  sort  of  extempore  drama- 
tization of  controversial  thinking.  He  bestows  considerable  care  in 
enabling  his  readers  to  comprehend  the  succeRsive  advances  made 
in  regard  to  scientific  curiosity  by  the  twelve  predecessors  of  *'  the 
impressive  and  eccentric"  martyr  for  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech ;  and  he  especially  comments  on,  and  explains,  the  Dialectic 
of  Zeno,  the  Eleatic,  by  which  it  became  necessary  not  only  to  pro* 
duee  a  theory  which  looked  fair  to  the  constructive  imagination, 
but  to  fortify  it  by  proof,  guard  it  against  objections,  defend  it 
against  imputations,  and  to  bring  it  into  comparison  with  other  and 
nval  modes  of  explaining  the  same  facts.  Then  he  expounds  the 
peculiar  mode  of  working  on  other  men's  minds,  which  the  oontro- 
yersial  philosopher  introduced  by  subjecting  all  thought  to  the 
trial  by  the  combat  of  question  and  answer.  The  life  and  character 
of  Plato,  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  canon  of  his  works, 
the  nature,  intention,  and  arrangement  of  the  dialogues,  all  receive 
illuminating  consideration,  and  he  affirms  that  the  Shakspere  of 
philosophers, — "  Plato  was  sceptic,  dogmatist,  religious  mystic,  and 
inquisitor,  [i.e.,  investigator,]  mathematician,  philosopher,  poet, 
(erotic,  as  well  as  satirical)  rhetor,  artist — all  in  one ;  or  at  least, 
all  in  succession,  throughout  the  fifty  years  of  his  philosophical 
life." 

The  spirit  in  which  this  work  was  undertaken,  and  its  relation  to 
the  philosophical  chapters  in  his  historical  work,  are  thus  set  forth 
in  the  preface : — 

**  I  intend  to  describe,  as  far  as  eridenoe  permits,  the  condition  of  HeUenie 
philosophy  at  Athens  during  the  half  centory  immediately  following  the 
death  of  Sokrates  in  899  B.  o.  My  first  two  chapters  do  indeed  fumiah  a 
brief  sketch  of  Fre-Sokratio  philosophy ;  but  I  profess  to  take  my  da* 
parture  firom  Sokrates  himself  and  these  chapters  are  inserted  mainly  in 
order  that  the  theories  by  which  he  found  himself  surrounded  may  not  be 
altogether  unknown.  Both  here,  and  in  the  sixty-ninth  chapter  of  my 
history,  I  have  done  my  best  to  throw  light  on  the  impressive  and  eooen* 
trio  personalities  of  Sokrates :  a  character  original  and  unique,  to  whose 
pecunar  mode  of  working  on  other  minds  I  scarcely  know  a  parallel  in 
history.  He  was  the  generator,  indirectly  and  through  others,  of  a  new 
and  abundant  crop  of  compositions— the  *'  Sokratic  Dialogues,"  composed 
by  many  differentia  utbors,  among  whom  Plato  stands  out  as  unquestionable 
Coryphseus,  yet  amidst  other  names  well  deserring  of  respectful  mention 
as  seconds,  companions,  or  opponents.  It  is  these  Sokratio  dialogues,  and 
the  various  companions  of  Sokrates  from  whom  they  proceeded,  that  (he 
present  work  is  intended  to  exhibit.    They  form  the  dramatic  maniliBBU* 
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tioM  of  Hellanic  phUoaophj— as  contrasted  with  the  formal  and  system* 
aliiuig,  afterwards  prominent  in  Aristotle." 

In  an  able  and  lengthy  cntlcism  contained  in  the  JEdinburgk 
Beview,  April,  1866,  and  republished  in  the  third  Tolame  of  his 
"Diaaertationa  and  Disccssions,"  J.  S.  Mill — to  whom  the  genina, 
itadiea,  and  talenta  of  Mr.  Grote  are  thoroughly  known — welcomes 
ind  appraiaea  this  work ;  and  after  an  elaborate  notice  of  its  eon* 
tenta,  unhesitatingly  accords  it  one  of  the  highest  places  in  modem 
pUtonic  literature.  Of  this  we  quote  the  opening  and  the  closing 
sentences,  which  ex]}lain  the  place,  purport,  and  character  of  this 
Dssterpieoe  of  disquisition  and  exposition : — 

"The  reader  of  Mr.  Grote's  'History  of  Greece'  were  not  likely  to  fop- 
pC  the  hope  held  out  in  its  concluding  volume,  that  he  who  had  so  well 
mterpreted  the  political  life  of  Hellas,  would  delineate  and  judge  that 
mat  outburst  of  speculatire  thought,  by  which,  as  much  as  by  her  free- 
oom,  Greece  has  been  to  the  world  what  Athens,  according  to  Pericles, 
VIS  to  Ghveoe — a  course  of  education.     It  might  have  been  safely  pre- 
dieUd,  that  the  same  conscientious  research,  the  same  skilful  discrimina- 
tion of  authenticated  fact  from  traditional  misapprehension  or  uncertified 
eoDJectare,  and  the  same  rare  power  of  realizing  different  intellectual  and 
Boral  points  of  Tiew,  which  were  conspicuous  in  the  history,  and  nowhere 
Bore  uian  in  the  memorable  chapters  on  the  Sophists,  and  on  Sokrates, 
vonld  find  congenial  occupation  in  tracing  out  the  genuine  lineaments  of 
Phto,  Aristotle,  and  their  compeers.     But  the  present  work  does  more 
tiisa  merely  keep  the  promise  of  Mr.  GhH>te*s  previous  achievements — it  n* 
«m1s  new  powers :  had  it  not  been  written,  the  world  at  lai^^e  might  never  have 
known,  exoef  it  on  trust,  the  whole  range  of  his  capacities  and  endowments* 
Though  intellects  exercised  in  the  higher  philosophy  might  well  perceive 
tkst  such  a  book  as  the  *  History  of  Greece    could  not  have  been  produced 
Vat  by  a  mind  similarly  disciphned,  the  instruction  which  lay  on  the  sur* 
&ee  of  that  great  work  was  chiefly  civic  and  political ;  while  the  specula- 
tioos  of  the  Grecians  philosophers,  and  emphatically  of  Plato,  range  over 
the  whole  domain  of  human  thought  and  curiosity,  from  etymology  up  to 
eomogony,  and  from  the  discipUne  of  the  music-school  and  the  gymnasium 
to  the  most  vaat  problems  of  metaphysics  and  ontology.     Many  even  of 
Hr.  Grote's  admirers  may  not  have  be^  prepared  to  find  that  he  would  be 
ti  Biieh  at  home  in  the  most  abstract  metaphysical  speculations,  as  among 
the  concrete  realities  of  political  institutions — would  move  through  the  one 
ttgion  with  the  same  easy  mastery  as  through  the  other — and  would  bring 
nbn  DB,  along  with  the  clearest  and  fullest  explanation  of  ancient  thought^ 
■store  and  wdl  weighed  opinions  of  his  own,  manifesting  a  command  of 
tk  entire  field  of  speculative  philosophy,  which  places  him  in  the  small 
■SBsbcr  of  the  eminent  psychologists  and  metaphysicians  of  the  age.** 

The  point  of  view  from  which  these  topics  are  treated,  as  all  acquainted 
*ith  Mr.  Grote*8  writings  would  expect,  is  that  of  the  Experience  philo- 
Bpby,  as  distiogniahed  from  the  intuitive  or  transcendental ;  and  readers 
^  esteem  the  discussions  more  or  less  highly,  according  to  their  estima- 
te of  that  philosophy  ;  but  few,  we  think,  will  dispute  that  Mr.  Grote, 
^  this  work,  has  plaoal  himself  in  a  distinguished  rank  among  its  defen- 
ders, io  an  age  in  which  it  has  been  more  powerfully  and  discriminately 
^ifcnded  than  at  any  former  time.    For  further  knowledge  we  must  refer 
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t6  the  work  itself,  which  will  not  only  be  the  inseparable  oompanion  of 
Plato's  writings,  but  which  no  student,  of  whatever  school  of  thought,  can 
read  without  instruction,  and  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  philosophy  or 
the  history  of  philosophy,  without  admiration  and  gratitude.*' 

Our  waning  space  forewarns  us  that  we  must  content  onrselvet 
wdth  giving  only  a  hint  of  the  arrangement  and  the  matter  of  this 
exhibition  of  the  "reasoned  truth  which  Plato  and  the  other 
c<Nikpanions  of  Socrates  fancied  they  had  attained. 

**  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  specnlaiire  philosophy  of 
Greece,  up  to  the  time  of  Sokrates.  The  three  Milesians — Thale8» 
Anaximauder,  and  Anaximenes — Pythagoras,  Xenopbanea  of 
Kolophon,  Parmenides  of  £lea,  Herakleitus  of  EphesuR,  Empe- 
dokles  of  Agrigentum,  Anaxagoras  of  Klazomense,  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia,  Leukippus  of  Elea,  Demokritus  of  Abdera,  are  sncces- 
siyeljr  passed  in  review."  In  the  second  chapter  the  author 
criticises  these  fathers  of  philosophy,  and  maintains  that  they  show 
seientific  curiosity  rather  than  reasoning  skill,  while  he  expounds 
the  Eleatic  logic  as  the  necessary  preparative  tor  SocrHtes,  the 
controversialist*  These  preliminaries  being  duly  disposed  of,  he 
proceeds  to  the  main  labour  of  his  theme,  of  which  a  more  concise 
and  accurate  account  cannot  be  given  than  that  which  we  now 
qnote  from  J.  S.  Mill's  paper  :~- 

**He  first  relates  the  biography  of  Plato,  as  far  as  it  can  be  constructed 
from  the  extant  authorities.  He  then  trsats  of  the  Platonic  Canon ;  and 
after  a  comparison  and  ponderation  of  eridence,  equal  in  merit  to  any  in 
his  history,  accepts  as  works  of  Plato  the  entire  ust  recognized  by  the 
Alexandrian  critics,  and  admitted  by  all  scholars  until  for  the  first  time 
disputed  by  Carman  editors  and  commentators  in  the  present  century.  A 
chapter  is  next  deroted  to  a  general  view  of  the  Platonic  writings ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  work  (except  the  final  chapters  on  the  minor  Sokratios) 
consists  of  a  minute  analysis  and  eompte  rendu  of  eaoh  dialogue,  separately 
giving  first  a  complete  abstract  of  the  dialogue,  omitting  no  idea  and  no 
important  development.  Attention  is  next  drawn  to  the  light  which  the 
dialogue  throws  on  Plato's  doctrine  or  method*  and  the  bearing  which  it 
has  upon  the  author's  general  conception  of  Plato  and  his  writings. 
Lastly,  the  thoughts  on  which  the  particular  dialogue  turns,  or  which 
are  struck  out  in  the  course  of  it,  are  disentangled  from  the  context^  and 
oriticalJy  examined,  sometimes  at  considerable  length,  both  from  Plato's 
point  of  view,  and  from  the  author's ;  and  when  the  verdict  is  adverse,  we 
am  shown  the  author'a  own  view  of  the  same  questions,  and  its  justifioa* 
tion.  The  book  is  thus  a  perfect  treasury  of  instructive  discussions  on  the 
most  important  questions  of  philosophy,  speculative  and  practical,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  quite  complete  aooount  of  Plato." 

The  following  extract  from  the  work  on  the  investigation  and 
advantages  of  controversy  will  interest  our  readers : — 

'  "  This  aggregate  of  beliefs  and  predispositions  to  believe,  ethical,  reU* 
gious,  isstheticfu,  social,  respecting  what  is  true  or  false,  probable  or  im« 
probable,  just  or  unjust,  holy  or  unholy,  honourable  or  base,  respectable  or 
contemptible,  pure  or  impure,  beautiful  or  ugly,  decent  or  indecent,  obli* 
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io  do  or  oUig«toi7  to  aToid,  respecting  the  ttatus  ftnd  nlationf  of 
ladiridiMl  in  £e  fooiety,  nspcoting  even  the  admidsible  iiuhioiui  of 
it  Mid  noreation^-thiB  is  an  established  fact  and  oondition  of 
ttmiga»  the  real  origin  of  whidi  is,  for  the  most  part,  unknown,  bat  whiobk 
flM^h  new  member  of  the  society  is  bom  to  and  finds  subsisting.  It  is 
tnansHitd  bj  Indition  from  parents  to  children,  and  is  imbibed  by  the 
lMlar«fanoei  unoooecioaaly  from  what  they  see  and  hear  around,  withoob 
uaj  apeoial  won  of  teaohing,  or  special  person  to  teach.  It  becomes  a  part 
<f<aA  poraon's  nature,  a  standing  habit  of  mind,  or  fixed  set  of  mental 
twiHtfairmsy  aeoording  to  which  particular  experience  is  interpreted  and 
purtinnlT  persona  appreciated.  .  .  .  The  community  hate,  despise^ 
or  dende^  any  indiTidual  member  who  proclaims  his  dissent  from  their 
■odal  creed,  or  even  openly  call  it  in  question.  ....  Society,  thongl^ 
ike  power  to  make  an  individual  happy  is  but  limited,  has  oomplete  power, 
aaauy  exercised,  to  make  him  miserable.  The  orthodox  public  ao  not 
leoogntxe  in  any  individaal  citizen  a  right  to  scrutinize  their  creed,  and  to 
njeok  it,  if  not  approred  by  his  own  rationaljudgment.  They  expect  that 
he  wfH  embrace  it  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  by  the  mere  force  of 
authority  and  contagion — as  they  have  adopted  it  themselves — as  they  hare 
adopted  also  current  language,  weights,  measures,  divisions  of  time,  &c,  . 
•  .  .  Nomoe  (law  and  custom),  King  of  All — to  borrow  the  phrase  which 
Herodotus  cites  from  Pindar — exercises  plenary  power,  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal,  ower  individual  minds,  moulding  the  emotions  as  well  as  the 
inkdleet  according  to  the  local  type,  determining  the  sentiments,  the  belief, 
tnd  the  predisposition  in  regara  to  new  matters  tendered  for  belief  of  every 
00^  fashioning  thought,  speech,  and  points  of  view,  no  less  than  action, 
tad  reigning  under  the  appearance  of  habitual  and  self-suggested  tenden- 


H  maj  be  permitted  to  u«  here  to  recall  to  the  notice  of  our 
mden  the  Bimilarity  of  the  views  taken  by  the  writer  of  this 
p«per  of  the  character  of  this  great  Athenian  cross  examinator  of 
epeenlsiions,  arrived  at  quite  independently  in  the  articles  on 
£ur€p0anPhilo9ophf,  "Plato  as  a  controyersialist ''  and  "Platonism" 
in  the  British  OontrowrsiaUst^  Nov.,  18G1,  and  June,  1862.  We 
l^ink  we  may  here  advantageously  refer  the  thoughtful  reader  to 
Uie  pamphlet,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract  as  well 
Worthy,  in  connexion  with  this  topic,  of  careful  perusal : — 

**  Mr.  Qrote,  in  this  as  in  eveiy  thing  else,  is  the  most  uncompromising 
■sacfftor  of  freedom  of  inquiry  :  authority  in  any  shape  is  to  him  tedious. 
fie  aeoms  to  fetter  his  liberty  of  criticism  by  any  deference  to  received 
opinions,  to  any  views,  theories,  or  habits  of  thought  which  may  happen  to 
pievail  amongst  cottamentators  and  historians  of  philosophy,  or  to  the 
aaaertions  of  ancient  historians.  He  goes  right  to  the  fountain-head — that 
H^  to  the  text  of  Plato,  which  he  examines  dialogue  by  dialogue,  explaining 
and  analyaing,  critioisini;  and  contradicting,  the  arguments  and  doctrines  as 
theiy  appear  then  and  there  stated.  Regardless  of  authority,  and  with  a 
thoroagh-going  independence  and  zeal  in  the  advocacy  of  any  cause  which 
he  espouses,  he  draws  his  own  conclusions,  and  is  indeed  himself  a  living 
cxemphfication  of  the  Protagorean  theory  which  be  advocates,  being  pre- 
eminently amongst  all  thinkers  his  own  measure  and  his  own  standard  of 
truth  and  knowledge.    His  principle  is  to  take  notliing  for  granted  ;  and 
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with  this  hii  pnctioe  ii  in  conformity.  Let  vi  know  what  Plato  aotnaiH^ 
tajB,  how  he  says  it,  in  what  context  and  connection ;  and  when  he  aaya  i^ 
at  what  period  of  his  life,  what  stage  of  his  philosophical  derelopmeiit ; 
and  then  we  may  proceed  to  estimate  and  criticise  it."  * 

In  the  Westminster  Review^  January,  1866,  Mr.  Grote  contributed 
the  leading;  article,  entitled  "  John  Stuart  Mill  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,"  an  article  which  has  since  been  re- 
isBued  as  a  senarate  production.  It  is  a  singularly  full  and  earnest 
discussion  of  tne  questions,  and  it  contains  full  proof  of  the  intimate 
acquaintance  of  its  author  with  the  chief  writers  of  the  Scottish 
psychological  school;  many  trenchant  criticisms  of  Mr.  Mill's 
opinions ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  formed  by  the  most  thorough  student  of 
dialectics  in  our  day.  We  are  unable  to  quote  much  from  this 
interesting  paper,  but  cannot  resist  extracting  a  warm  tribute  to 
the  character  of  James  Mill,  and  an  autobiographical  reminiscenoe 
of  Mr.  Grote's  of  a  recent  visit  to  France : — 

'*  His  unpremeditated  oral  exposition  was  hardly  less  e£reotiTe  than  hii 
prepared  work  with  the  pen— his  colloquial  fertility  on  philosophical 
subjects,  his  power  of  discussing  himself  and  of  stimulating  others  to 
diaeass,  his  ready  responsive  inspirations  through  all  the  shifts  and  wind- 
ings of  a  sort  of  Platonic  dialogue — all  these  accomplishments  were,  to 
those  who  knew  him,  eyen  more  impressire  than  what  he  composed  for  the 
press.  Conversation  with  him  was  not  merely  instructive,  but  prorocatiTe 
to  the  dormant  intelligence.  Of  all  persons  whom  we  have  known,  Kr. 
James  Mill  was  the  one  who  stood  least  remote  from  the  lofty  Platonic 
ideal  of  dialectic — ToO  idovat  ifxt^ai  \6yav^(the  giving  and  receiving 
of  reasons) — competent  alike  to  examine  others,  or  to  be  examined  by  them^ 
on  philosophy.  When  to  this  we  add  a  strenuous  character,  earnest  con- 
victions, and  single-minded  devotion  to  truth,  with  an  utter  disdain  of 
mere  paradox,  it  may  be  conceived  that  such  a  man  exercised  powerful 
intellectual  ascendancy  over  younger  minds.  Several  of  those  who  enjoyed 
his  society — men  now  at  or  past  the  maturity  of  life,  and  some  of  them  in 
distinguished  positions — remember  and  attest  with  gratitude  such  as- 
cendency in  their  own  cases ;  among  them  the  writer  of  the  present  artide^ 
who  owes  to  the  historian  of  British  India  an  amount  of  intellectual 
stimulus  and  guidance  such  as  he  can  never  forget." 

"  In  July,  1864,  we  were  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  French 
Academy  at  Parifi,  where  the  prizes  for  essays  sent  in,  pursuant  to  subjeots 
announced  for  study  beforehand,  are  awarded.  We  heard  the  titles  of  various 
compositions  announced  by  the  president  (M.yillemain),  with  a  brief  critical 
estimate  of  each.  Their  comparative  merits  were  appreciated,  and  the  prise 
awarded  to  one  of  the  competitors.  Among  the  compositions  sent  t  o  compete 
for  the  prize,  one  was  a  work  by  M.  Taine,  upon  which  the  president  be- 
stowed the  most  remarkable  encomiums  in  every  different  point  of  view- 
extent  of  knowledge,  force  of  thought,  style,  arrangement— all  were  praised 
in  a  manner  which  we  have  rarelv  heard  exceeded.  Nevertheless,  the  prise  wis 
not  awarded  to  this  work,  but  to  another  which  the  president  praised  in  a 
manner  decidedly  less  marked  and  emphatic.    Wliat  was  here  the  ratio 

•  '<  Plato's  TkecNftetus  and  Mr.  Orote's  CHtieisms,'*  by  £.  M.  Oope. 
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dteidemiif  The  iwon  wai,  and  the  pretident  declared  it  in  the  most  ex- 
piicat  lengoagey  that  the  woik  of  M.  Taiae  wa$  tUepljf  tainted  wUk 
mmtwimiiwm,  *  Sana  doute,'  aaid  the  eateemed  Tetenn  of  French  literature^ 
IB  immoimeing  his  award, '  aans  doute  let  opiniona  sont  libres,  moit  /  '- 


U  ja  preeiaelj  againat  thia  aum — uahering  in  the  special  anathematized  or 
eooaeorated  oonolnaiony  which  it  is  intmded  to  exc«'pt  from  the  general 
libertj  of  enforcing  or  impugning — in  matters  of  philosophical  discussion, 
that  Mr.  [J.  S.]  Mill,  in  the  **  Essaj  on  Liberty,'*  declares  war  aa  the 
flfaampion  of  reasoned  truth." 

The  litenurj  honours  which  ^arebeen  conferred  on  Dr.  Grote  are 
exceedingly  nnmerons.     "His  name  is  enrolled  in  a  score  of 
learned  societies,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Washington."    The  Uni- 
Teraitiea  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  naye  conferred  upon  him  the 
highest  degrees  which  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  bestow;  on 
the  demise  of  Lord  Macaulay  he  was  appointed  his  successor  as  a 
foreign  member  of  the  French  Institute ;  and  since  the  death  of 
Henry  Hallam,  he  has  represented  literature  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Britiah  Museum,  an  office  which  he  esteems  highly,  to  the  duties  of 
which  he  attends  assiduously,  gteailj  to  the  advantage  of  the 
republic  of  letters.  Under  his  leadership  the  University  of  London 
hu  advanced  to  ^at  and  important  changes,  and  gone  into  the 
forefront  of  educational  progress.    Though  himself  one  of  the  most 
distingaished  classical  scholars  in  Eurone,  and  one  whose  renown 
has  been  won  almost  entirely  in  the  fielos  of  ancient  literature,  he 
wu  a  zealous  promoter  of  tne  new  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor 
of  Science,  conferred  by  the  London  University,  after  a  successful 
CEDunination  on  the  physical    sciences,  and    the   philosophy  of 
intellect  and  morals,  and  he  still  continues  to  advocate  the  necessity 
€f  uniting  to  the  study  of  ancient  letters  the  modern  languages 
and  the  sciences  of  reality,  as  well  as  of  those  of  formal  thought ; 
and  he  has  always  been  remarkable  in  the  senate  for  the  favour- 
able Tiew  he  has  taken  of  the  wide  and  varied  curriculum  of  the 
Scottish  Universities,  as  compared  with  the  limited  one  so  popular 
at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge.     Had  space  permitted,  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  quote  here  some  yaluable  observations  made  by 
him  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at 
University  College  at  the  close  of  Session  1861,  2. 

In  November,  1867.  the  students  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
having,  according  to  custom,  to  choose  a  Lord  Eector.  a  oiroum- 
ttance  which  osuidly  excites  all  the  zeal  of  the  students  on  one  side 
or  other,  two  candidates  were  proposed — George  Grote,  Historian 
of  Greece,  and  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  Grant- Duff,  Esq.,  of 
Bden,  near  Banff,  M.P.  for  the  Elgin  burghs,  and  author  of 
**  Studies  in  Politics,"  &o.  The  former,  on  being  applied  to  for 
permission  to  put  him  up  as  a  candidate,  generously  replied  that  he 
would  **  consiaer  it  both  an  honour  and  a  satisfaction  to  be  elected 
to  a  post  of  so  much  academical  dignity,"  and  promised  that  he 
woula  "  willingly  accept  the  office,  conferred  as  it  is  by  the  free 
Toices  of  the  students  of  the  university."     It  is  much  to  be  re- 
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j^etted,  for  the  honour  of  tbe  most  northernly  university  im  thift 
JEingdom,  that  local  influence  and  Soottish  olanniahneu  were  ao 
powerfol  among  the  matricnlated  students,  that  the  result  of  tin* 
eleption  was  the  defeat  of  Gr«orge  Grote  by  a  slight  majoiiiT^  a 
reatilt  by  which  that  university  has  been  prerented  from  writing;  <m 
its  annals  the  name  of  an  equal  to  Thomas  Carlyle,  J.  S.  Mill,  and 
J.  A  Froude  (gentlemen  recently  chosen  to  fill  Eeotorial  chairs  in 
Scottish  Universities),  and  has  been  compelled  to  content  itself  wHli 
a  Lord  Sector  who  matches,  perhsps,  with  Lord  Stanley  and 
Lord  Advocate  Moncrieff,  men  who  nave  earned  their  repute  not' 
specially  in  the  field  of  letters,  and  whose  elevation  to  their  posts 
of  honour  was  due  more  to  their  political  creed  and  their  special 
position  than  to  their  possession  of  that  literary  fame  which  ought 
to  be  attached  to  the  popularly  chosen  head  of  a  seat  of  learnings 
scholastic  training,  and  mtellectual  culture. 

It  is  generally  known  in  literary  circles  that  George  Grote  is  at 
present  engaged  on  a  work — "On  Aristotle  and  the  Aristotelian 
Philosophy,"  in  a  similar  scale  of  thoroughness  and  exhaustive  trea^ 
ment  to  that  of  his  other  works.  Headers  who  may  be  interested 
on  the  subject,  and  who  have  perused  G.  H.  Lewes's  estimates  and 
analyses  of  Aristotle's  soientinc  treatises,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
a  pretty  considerable  instalment  of  Mr.  Grote*s  work  is  available 
to  them  in  "  An  Appendix  "  on  "  The  Psychology  of  Aristotle,"  ex- 
tending to  fifty-six  closely  printed  pages,  issued  m  the  third  edition 
of  '*  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,"  by  Alexander  Bain.  Every 
lover  oflearaing,  philosophy,  logical  investigation  and  free- thought^ 
will  earnestly  wish  that  George  Grote  may  be  spared  to  supply  a 
complete  and  duly  elaborated  exposition  of  the  great  scientific 
logician  of  antiquity— the  intellectual  Alexander  of  his  time. 
Though  specially  devoted  to  history,  philosophy,  politics,  and 
fijianoe,  there  is  probably  no  living  thmker  who  holds  so  nearly  a 
place,  in  our  daj^,  analogous  to  that  of  Aristotle  in  Alexandrian 
Greece,  as  tbe  MTaster  of  all  available  Knowledge  systematized  and 
mapped  out  in  the  proper  relation  of  each  dei>artment  to  each,  and 
of  each  to  all.  To  iiis  most  striking  characteristic  fulness  he  adds 
unimpeachable  aocuraoy,  and  by  the  clear  thoughtfulness  of  hii 
methodical  understanding  he  has  almost  elevated  history  from  being 
a  narrative  of  facts,  to  being  a  philosophy  of  events,  and  has,  act 
least,  made  it  not  only  the  record  of  the  past,  but  also  the  exposition 
of  tbe  causes  of  human  progress,  felicity,  and  civilization. 
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politics. 


OUGHT  WE  NOW  TO  HAVE  THE  BALLOT? 

▲YFIBMATITB  ABTICLE.— III. 

A  8T8TBM  of  eleeliiig  memben  of  Parliament,  which  would  insure 
tbeir  being  shnplj  and  lolely  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
nd  Doi  tha  mere  nomineea  of  the  "  aristot^racy,  the  moneyocracy, 
mi  tlM  landocraey ;"  and  by  which  bribery  and  coercion  would 
kt  prerented,  is  one  of  England's  greatest  wants  at  the  present 
tbie.  To  siroply  this  want  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of 
modem  legislation.  For  this  object  statesmen  and  lawyers  liave  la- 
Soared  hard,  but  yet,  as  every  fresh  election  testifies,  the  abuses 
eomieeted  with  our  Toting  system  still  exist.  Statutes  have  been 
\  |Mwd  to  facilitate  the  discovery  and  insure  the  punishment  of 
Bribery  and  intimidation;  corrupt  constituencies  have  been  dis* 
ftndiised;  and  those  who  obtained  their  seats  by  bribery  or 
esercton  have  been  unseated:  but  all  in  vaiu,  voters  are  still 
bought,  or  forced  to  vote  against  their  consciences. 

The  reason  of  this  is  very  simple ;  the  Acts  of  Parliament  have 
all  had  one  radical  defect, — they  have  aimed  at  preventing  bribery 
ad  intimidation  solely  by  fear  of  punishment,  and  not  by  removing 
Ikrpower  to  commit  those  crimes.  **  Prevention  is  better  than 
eve:"  how  much  wiser  it  would  be,  then,  to  abandon  the  present 
i^ilem,  and  to  prevent  coercion  and  corruption  by  adopting  a 
Method  of  electing  members  of  Parliament  which  would  render 
both  these  evils  impossible  !  Such  a  method  is  offered  by  the 
btBoi.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  man  vote  tor  a  certain 
ctadidate  whem  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  doing  the  reverse,  because 
none  could  tell  how  he  voted ;  and  not  only  would  intimidation 
isd  eoereion  be  thus  rendered  impossible,  but  bribery  would  be 
(fifctually  prevented ;  for  those  who  now  are  guilty  of  the  dis* 
boBourable  practice  of  corrupting  electors  would  be  compelled  to 
devuit ;  not  being  able  to  know  how  the  subject  of  their  bribery 
did  in  re<ility  vote,  they  would  not  risk  bribing  him,  for  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  the  bare  promise  of  such  a  one  to  vote  in  a 
certain  *ay. 

G.  M.S.,  in  his  able  article  on  this  Bubject,  has  brought  forward 
nany  excellent  arguments  for  the  adoption  of  the  ballot  now,  but 
^  lids  apparently  omitted  to  urge  that  its  extensive  use  on  the 
Continent  and  elsewhere  is  an  argument  in  its  favour.  Mr.  Hep- 
forth  Dixon,  speaking  on  this  subject,  has  said,  **  Every  civilized 
natioa  on  thia  planet,  except  one,  enjoys  the  free  vote.    That  ex- 
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oeption  is  England."  This  alone  is  a  Terr  significant  fact;  a 
homely  old  proverb  (vorth  studying)  says,  "  The  proof  of  thepud- 
dingis  in  the  eating."  Now  surely  if  experience  had  not  proved  to 
the  United  States,  and  to  many  important  European  nations,  that 
the  ballot  was  a  success,  they  would  not  use  it.  In  our  own  colo- 
nies, also,  the  baUot  is  used,  and  proves  thoroughly  successfal.  The 
Hon.  A.  M' Arthur,  late  of  New  South  Wales,  and  brother  to  Mr. 
M' Arthur,  recently  sheriff  of  London,  writing  on  this  subject, 
eays : — 

'I  Under  the  old  system  of  voting,  rioting,  drunkenness,  and 
intimidation  were  of  nrcquent  occurrence  at  elections,  and  there  was 
occasionally  serious  risk  to  life  and  property.  Since  the  introduction 
of  the  ballot  I  have  not  seen,  nor  do  I  recollect  having  heard  of, 
any  serious  disturbance.  Intimidation  and  bribery  are  unknown, 
there  has  been  less  drunkenness,  and  electioneering  expenses  are  a 
mere  trifle  compared  with  what  they  formerly  were.  I  may  add, 
that  although  there  are  exceptions,  yet  I  believe  in  the  majoritj 
of  cases  the  best  of  the  candidates  have  been  returned." 

Nor  is  Australia  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ;  in  many  other 
countries  the  ballot  has  been  equally  successful ;  and  the  result  of 
this  practical  test  is  the  best  of  all  arguments  in  its  favour.  Why, 
if  it  has  been  so  eminently  successful  in  other  countries,  should  it 
not  be  so  here  P  It  has  worked  well  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  Australia,  and  America,  hence  we  may  reasonably  presume  that 
it  would  do  so  in  England. 

Nearly  all  the  arguments  advanced  against  the  ballot  belong  to 
what  Hepworth  Dixon  has  termed  the  "  Metaphysics  of  Political 
Science,"  few  of  them  are  really  practical ;  they  do  not  deal  with 
the  real  working  of  the  ballot,  but  are  based  on  certain  pet  ideas 
and  fancies  of  philosophers  and  theorists,  which  may  do  very  well 
for  such,  but  which  are  not  entertained  by  nor  suited  for  anj 
practical  politicians,  who  look  at  things  in  their  real  and  not  their 
ideal  character. 

"  Fhilomathes,"  judging  from  his  article,  considers  secrecy  in  the 
performance  of  public  duties  dishonourable,  but  this,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, is  an  erroneous  idea.  There  are  many  things  which,  in  certain 
cases,  are  wrong,  but  which  under  other  circumstances  are  un- 
doubtedly right.  Secrecy  in  the  performance  of  public  duties  is 
one  of  these  things.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  would  be  very  im- 
proper  to  resort  to  it,  but  however  dishonourable,  where  not  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  performance  of  a  public  duty,  it  is,  when  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose,  no  dishonour,  but  perfectly  right  and  justifi- 
able. Thus  it  18  with  the  ballot;  every  voter  has  a  duty  to 
discharge ;  that  duty  is  to  use  his  vote  in  such  a  manner  as  shall,  in 
his  own  judgment,  conduce  most  to  the  benefit  of  bis  country.  In 
order  that  he  may  discharge  this  duty  without  any  bribery  or  ex- 
ternal pressure,  it  is  essential  that— to  use  the  definition  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,  which  **  Philomathes"  has  adopted — *'  secret  voting  "  be 
resorted  to.    Hence  the  ballot,  or  '*  secret  voting,"  is  not  disho- 
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nonnble,  bat  perfectly  honest  and  justifiable.  It  is  far  more  dis- 
graceful  and  aiahonourable  to  allow  bribery  and  intimidation  to 
exift,  when  we  have  the  means  of  preventing  them,  than  to  resort 
to  the  ballot,  which  woold  render  them  impossible. 

Soch  arguments  as  those  of"  Philomathes/'  with  reference  to  public 
voting  "  Ming  the  state's  security  from  the  selfishness  of  men,"  will 
Bot  bear  inyestigation.  Putting  coercion  for  a  moment  out  of 
the  (question,  voters  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, — 1,  those 
who,  m  voting,  only  consider  their  own  private  interests ;  2,  those 
who  vote  conscientiously  for  the  public  good.  As  regards  the 
first  dass,  although  the  ballot  would  not  in  all  cases  improve  them, 
yet  many,  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  bribe,  would  vote  with  the 
second  class ;  and  the  remainder,  although  not  improved,  could  not 
■ake  a  worse  use  of  the  franchise  through  the  introduction  of  the 
bsllot.  With  reference  to  the  second  class,  those  who  really  pos- 
Mss  that  "  sense  of  responsibility,"  which  *'  Philomatbes  "  mentions, 
ihej  would  vote  equally  as  well  with  the  ballot  as  without  it.  Thus 
▼e  see  that,  apart  from  coercion,  the  ballot  would  not  in  any  way 
leisen  the  number  of  those  who  rightly  use  their  votes,  but  would 
nther  tend  to  increase  it  by  preventing  bribery.  And  when  we 
Mnsider  the  ballot  in  relation  to  its  effect  upon  the  coercion  now 
existing,  we  know  that  by  the  use  of  it,  class  2  above  referred  to 
would  Be  largely  increased ;  for  although  it  is  very  well  for  "  Philo- 
mathes  "  to  write  about  honest  men  always  acting  rightly  in  public, 
we  know  that  voters  are  but  men,  and  that,  as  such,  the  loss  of 
money,  of  a  situation,  of  a  farm,  or  of  a  customer,  is  a  serious  con- 
adsimtion  to  many  of  them,  and  operates  powerfully  when  they 
oereiae  their  right  to  vote ;  but  remove  all  tear  of  any  such  loss, 
fkee  voters  in  such  a  position  that  they  can  vote  without  a  possi- 
nlity  of  any  injury  resulting  to  them  for  voting  conscientiously, 
in  other  words,  have  the  ballot,  and  then  lar^e  numbers  of  electors 
who  now  dare  not  vote  as  their  conscience  dictates,  for  well-known 
reasons,  will  join  those  who  now  vote  for  the  public  good ;  and 
hmee  we  see  that  instead  of  the  state  losing  its  "  security  from  the 
idfishness  of  men,'*  it  will  derive  additional  benefit  from  the  use 
of  the  ballot,  by  the  increase  of  those  voters  included  in  class  2 
above  mentioned. 

Any  such  fears  as  those  which  "  Philomathes"  appears  to  entertain 
u  to  the  state  being  endangered,  if  men  were  to  vote  without  being 
■objected  to  public  scrutiny,  are  almost  worthy  of  being  classed 
with  what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  termed  "  womanish  fears ;"  they 
are  eertainly  groundless  and  absurd.  Those  nations  which  use  the 
baDot  are  all  evidence  of  the  follv  of  such  fears.  If  they  have  any 
reason  in  them,  how  is  it  that  both  our  colonies  and  the  United 
States,  with  a  much  more  extended  suffrage,  have  flourished,  and 
that  their  Governments  are  firm  and  their  people  prosperous  with 
the  ballot  in  use  amongst  them  P 

"Philomathes"  states  that  "publicity  of  voting  .  .  .  is  the  safe- 
guard of  the  elector's  honesty,"  but  experience  proves  that  the 
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mrerseis  really  the  ease;  thst  instead  of  publicity"  being  **iha 
•afeguard  of  the  elector's  honesty,"  it  is  very  frequently  the  neaiu 
by  which  the  elector  is  made  dishonest ;  for  it  is  throueh  votiiig 
being  public  that  bribery  and  intimidation  are  rendered  Sttooeaa^ 
ful ;  and  if  this  publicity  did  not  exist,  these  two  evils  (as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  commencement  of  this  article)  would  be  preyented. 

"  Philoraathes  "  also  says,  "  I  do  not  contend  that  secret  Toting  is 
un-Suf^lish,  though  that  might  he  maintained"  but  it  is  fortunate 
for  that  gentleman's  reputation  as  a  debater  that  he  did  not  en- 
deavour to  prove  this,  for  if  he  had,  he  would  certainly  have  failed. 
It  is  far  more  *'  un-English  "  for  men  in  this  land  of  liberty  to  be 
eibliged  to  vote  against  their  oonscienoes,  or  to  sell  their  votes  for 
money,  than  to  resort  to  the  ballot.  And  anything  known  in 
England  above  two  hundred  years  ago  is  scarcely  an  innovation 
«n  English  customs.  The  ballot  was  used  in  1637,  as  proved  hy 
nn  order  in  council  of  Charles  I.,  forbidding  its  use  by  certa/in  eor- 
porations  in  the  City  of  London  which  had  already  adopted  it; 
and  in  1710  ik  bill  was  introduced  by  a  Mr.  Wortley  into  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  and  passed  that  House,  bat  was  rejected  by  the 
Lords.  How  then  can  the  ballot  bo  "  un-English  P"  And  still  mare 
ridiculous  is  it  to  say  that  to  introduce  it  would  be  to  *'  Amerieea- 
ise  our  institutions,"  for  the  ballot  was  in  use  amongst  the  ancient 
-Greeks  and  Somans  ages  before  the  present  American  nation  ex- 
isted. But  even  if  the  ballot  were  an  American  invention,  would 
it  be  any  the  worse  for  that  P  Surely  not ;  we  may,  in  this  respeot, 
•as  in  some  others,  advantageously  "Americanise  our  inBtitutioaift;>" 
and  great  indeed  must  be  the  paucity  of  real  arguments  amongat 
the  opponents  of  the  ballot,  for  them  to  use  sudi  a  cry  aa  thia. 
•which,  although  it  has  not  yet  appeared  in  the  present  debate,  ia 
often  employed  by  them. 

**  Fhilomathes  "  has  compared  the  ballot  to  a  patch  over  tax  eating 
nicer ;  but  it  should  rather  be  viewed  aa  the  medicine,  or  ointment, 
which  the  sur^^n  uses,  when  he  cannot  cut  out  the  diaeaaed  part, 
to  allay  the  mischief  it  might  occasion  to  die  body ;  for  we  cannot 
eut  out  the  diseased  part,  t.  e.,  we  cannot  prevent  persona  having 
power  in  the  shape  of  money  and  land,  but  we  can  prevent  tlie 
improper  use  of  tliat  power  in  elections  by  applying  the  ointnient» 
or  using  the  medicine,  t.  e.,  by  having  the  ballot. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  those  who  oppose  the  ballot  are* 
generally  sneaking,  those  who  never  can  feel  the  necessity  for  it, 
and  that  those  who  favour  it  are  those  who  experience  that  eo- 
ension,  and  are  cognizant  of  that  corruption^  whion  the  ballot  alone 
will  prevent,— those  who  practically  know  the  want  of  the  ballot,  aod 
those  who  would  feel  its  effects.  liet  us  remember,  also,  that  wider 
the  present  disgraceful  election  system  many  men  who  are  qusJifiod 
by  learning,  experience,  and  intelligenoe,  to  become  membofa  of 
Parliament,  are  debarred  from  that  honour;  not  having  intereat 
or  wealth  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  defeat  the  "  snokSag"  aria- 
tooEHto  ted  wealthy  stapids  who  oppose  them;  but  that,  if  we 
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M  tlia  iMdlot,  iheM  latter  would  stand  no  dumoe  when  opposed  to 
tte  fotner. 

And  let  OB  remember  that  the  ballot  will  effectually  prerent  a 
fteuucuce  of  those  disgraceful,  "un-English"  riots  which  took 
plaee  at  last  election ;  will  enable  every  man  to  vote  according  to  his 
eoBscience,  and  will  render  bribeir  impracticable.  Let  us  have  the 
UDot  now.  Amid  the  existing  relationship  between  capital  and  la^ 
luait  landlord  and  tenant,  customer  and  tradesman,  it  is  necessary 
k  ocder  to  prevent  the  use  of  the^"  screw."  Yes,  let  us  then  adopt 
k  at  once,  its  use  will  be  the  death-blow  to  bribery  and  coercion, 
nd  will  mark  the  commencement  of  a  period  in  the  history  of  our 
lud  when,  our  voters  being  free  to  vote  according  to  their  oosr 
TfifiM?*^!  England  may  better  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  "  the  land  of 
1U  free  ;*'  when  the  sale  of  votes,  and  the  purchase  of  a  seat  in  Pac^ 
iMMnt  for  money,  shall  be  unknown ;  and  when  every  one  who 
•Bsapiea  a  place  in  St.  Stephen's  Hall  will  owe  his  position,  aet 
\bjho  inMuence  of  capitalists  and  landowners,  but  to  the  consoieii" 
tuns  votes  of  free  electors. 

GxoBOiut. 

KXOATIVE  ABTICLB. — ^III. 

Is  it  ever  a  good  thing  to  allow  those  who  have  suffered  from 
ftt  operation  of  any  law  or  custom  to  be  the  judges  of  whether 
Unt  law  or  custom  is  right,  proper,  and  fit  to  be  continued  P  Is  it 
sjrisable  that  the  abolition  or  perpetuation  of  a  specific  item  of 
legislation  should  be  relegated  to  tne  decision  of  those  who  have 
tqperienced  the  evil  effects  of  things  as  they  are?  Is  it  not  a  most 
Ltive  requisition,  in  regard  to  a  fair  and  honest  decision,  that 


the  party  adjudicating  should  be  in  a  position  to  be  an  impartial 
ad  uninterested  thinker  upon  the  question  submitted  for  settle- 
ant?  A  great  deal  has  been  made  by  advocates  for  the  ballot 
<f  tbe  conversion  of  certain  Cabinet  ministers  to  a  sense  of  the 
astMnty  of  securing  secrecy  of  vote — ^notably  of  the  chanee  of 
^p»^^*«»  on  this  topic  said  to  have  passed  over  the  minds  of  our 
nceent  premier,  W.  £.  Gladstone,  whom  the  Lord  Advocate  fior 
Beotland  most  injudiciously  designated  **  the  ruler  of  the  kingdom," 
the  Hon.  Henry  Austin  Bruce,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  &c.,  who  have 
been  Ofuated  from  the  seats  they  coveted  by  the  votes  of  those  who 
lad  the  suffirage.  This  very  fact  takes  away  from  the  value  of 
tbmr  conversion — for  conversion  from  motives  appertaining  to  self 
sie  always  regarded  with  distrust  by  honest  Englishmen.  We 
thaikt  then,  that  the  sudden  conversion  of  so  many  statesmen  to  a 
of  the  necessity  of  the  ballot,  instead  of  its  being  a  recom- 
of  the  question,  and  a  proof  of  its  advantii^eousnest, 
a  grave  cause  for  doubt  as  to  its  advisability,  and  is  some 
to  all  &ose  who  congratulate  the  cause  of  the  Ballot  on  its 
I  aequisitiiMia. 
On  tibs  fallacy  of  the  usual  arguments  for  the  ballot  I  cannot 
but  belieTe  that  the  Time^  i«  mainly  right  when  it  remarks 
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*  The  nngle  and  essential  objection  to  the  ballot  is  that  it  treats  the  TOter 
as  ezeroiaing  a  right  for  the  exercise  of  which  he  is  no  more  responsible  to 
the  public  than  he  is  responsible  for  the  way  in  which  he  may  spend  the 
money  in  his  pocket.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  a  man's  vote  is 
his  priyate  property,  instead  of  being  what  it  really  is— a  priTilege  allowed 
>iim  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  which  may  be  taken  away  from  him 
the  moment  he  abuses  it.  If  the  franchise  were,  indeed,  a  private  possession, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  see  on  what  ground  we  forbid  its  possessor  from 
Belling  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  Why  is  bribery  a  misdemeanour,  and  upon 
what  principle  have  we  proceeded  in  sending  judges  with  extraordina^ 
powers  through  the  country  to  search  out  and  punish  those  who  oommil 
itP  Why  were  Great  Yarmouth  and  Totness  disfranchised  in  1867,  and 
why  ii  Norwich  at  this  hour  in  danger  of  a  suspension  of  the  privilege  of 
■ending  xepresentatiTes  to  Parliament?  Gearty,  in  all  we  do  and  all  we 
think  on  this  subject,  we  proceed  from  the  assumption  that  the  right  of 
voting  is  a  right  allowed  by  the  community  to  those  who  give  promise  that 
they  will  exercise  it  for  the  publio  benefit  alone— a  ri^ht  liable  to  be  witb- 
drawn  if  proof  be  adduced  that  this  condition  of  enjoymg  it  be  n^leoted  or 
broken.  The  ballot  can  be  justified  only  on  a  different  view.  It  indicates 
what  we  cannot  help  calling  a  low  tone  of  political  morality,  and  its  adop- 
tion cannot  be  excused  except  in  the  last  necessity  as  a  remedy  for  wofM 
erils." 

ThiB,  in  our  opinion,  sets  entirely  at  rest  the  argament  of  rigkt^ 
and  we  think  that  the  Spectator  has  given  the  argament  for  the 

folioy  of  the  ballot  a  most  complete  overthrow  in  the  few  brief 
at  pithy  words  which  we  sabjoin : — 

**  Shut  out  publicity,  and  we  let  in  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  infla* 
enoes  under  which  a  crowd  can  act— caprice,  arbitrariness,  the  fiat  of  a  men 
concurrence  of  wishes.  The  despot  acts  under  a  restraint — the  restraint  cd 
TCspect  for  the  nobles  and  the  people.  An  aristocracy  acts  under  a  restraint 
—the  restraint  of  respect  for  the  masses,  before  whom  it  is  powerless.  Bat 
a  democracy  acts  under  no  restraint,  except  deference  to  its  own  reason  and 
justioe.  Protect  each  unit  of  the  democrtLoy  from  aU  fear  of  being  tried  by 
the  common  standard  of  reason  and  justioe,  and  you  tend  to  graemfa^ 
instead  of  a  steady  public  opinion,  a  fickle  popular  caprice.'* 

Another  and  a  very  potent  argament  against  the  introdaetion  of 
the  ballot  now  is  that  it  woald  be  ineflfective,  would,  in  fact,  pro- 
duce consequences  worse  than  those  we  are  anzioas  to  avoid.  This 
has  been  well  put  by  a  writer  in  the  newspaper  press,  thus : — 

<<  Secret  voting  would  have  quite  the  reverse  eiFeot  to  that  which  is 
expected.  It  would  legalize,  rather  than  ]9ut  down,  bribery  and  corruption  ; 
for  how  could  a  man  be  paid  to  have  received  a  bribe  for  his  vote,  when  no 
one  could  tell  how  he  had  voted  f  and  a  man  might  sell  his  vote,  and  yet 
not  be  scoundrel  enough  to  cheat  the  buyer  out  of  what  he  had  bought  imd 
paid  for.  Many  men  would  Isave  their  party  and  principles  for  the  pros- 
pect of  patronage,  or  charities,  or  loaves  and  fishes,  if  th^  could  do  iO 
■eeretly,  who  would  not  dare  to  do  it  openly." 
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Pablieitj  is  the  safeguard  of  truth,  and  is,  in  fact,  in  the  long 
nm,  the  safeguard  of  self-interest.  But  publicity  is  not  only  a  safe- 
gotfd,  it  is  a  necessity,  for  (as  the  Spectator  has  said) : — 

"An  opinion  on  public  affairs  formed  in  secret,  and  not  tested  or  justified 
by  public  expression  at  all,  wants  altogether  the  principal  guarantees  of 
loond  public  opinion.    What  you  encourage  by  the  shade  and  shelter  of 
menej  is  not  the  growth  of  a  sound  public  opinion,  but  of  a  variety  of 
nits  of  strictly  prirate  opinion  about  public  matters— a  very  different 
dang,  and  an  infinitely  less  Taluable  thing.    What  is  the  value  of  a  strictly 
pRrate  Tiew  on  any  subject,  before  it  has  been  moulded  and  sifted  by  sub« 
■inion  to  the  test  of  criticism,  and  remark  from  those  who  haye  the  best 
opportunity  of  knowing  its  deficiencies  or  excesses  ?    What  is  the  ralue  of 
I  strictly  indiTidusl  opinion  eren  on  domestic  matters  unless  it  has  run  the 
gnuitlet  of  &mily  criticism  and  discussion  ?    What  is  the  worth  of  any 
opinion  on  political  matters,  concealed  from  general  view,  formed  in  the 
ark,  and  formed,  therefore,  without  that  reference  to  the  necessity  of  justi* 
ffing  and  defendiing  it  to  others,  which  is  one  of  the  best  guarantees  both 
of  sincerity  and  accuracy,  namely,  that  it  proceeds  from  personal  con- 
viction, and  that  it  proceeds  from  a  personal  conviction  not  founded  entirely 
(a  one-sided  considerations  ?    Certainly  very  much  less  than  of  politicfd 
ooavietions  which  are  prepared  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  adverse  criticism, 
nd  formed,  therefore,  under  a  sense  of  publis  responsibilitj* 

An  election  is  intended  to  bring  into  focus  and  force  the  public 
opinion  on  political  matters,  but  the  ballot  would  only  supply  us. 
It  beat,  with  a  key  to  the  private  opinions  of  men.     Healthy 
opinion  cannot,  we  afilrm,  be  formed  without  free,  open,  and 
impartial  discussion.    Even  thinkers  who  have  elaborately  reflected 
OS  important  snbjecta  are  apt  to  take  crotchets  for  truths  and 
ymAM  for  panaceas,  unless  they  have  had  opportunities  of  subject- 
Off  their  theoretical  principles  to  the  review  and  consideration  of 
tier  minds.    How  little,  then,  can  the  less  reflective  and  more 
iapatient  of  men  be  likely  to  arrive  at  truth  without  due  delibera- 
tion exereiaed  on  political  subjects !    But  due  deliberation  cannot 
be  exercised  br  ordinary  thinkers  without  debate — the  advocacy, 
fro  and  eon.,  of  every  proposal ;  for  ordinary  thinkers  have  no  skill 
a  originating  thongnt,  even  when  they  have  the  capacity  for  judg- 
ag  of  its  correctness  when  stated.    The  ballot  is  an  extinguisher 
of  free  dlaeassion,  because  it  implies  that  a  man's  political  opinions 
ODgbt  to  be  kept  secret,  that  he  ought  not  to  let  the  likelihood  of 
bow  he  ia  about  to  vote,  or  has  voted,  leak  out.    If  this  is  not 
aeint,  wherefore  the  use  of  secrecy  of  voting  P    If  opinions  are  to 
l)e  pfoolaimed,  why  the  ballot  P    Any  one  who  thinks  in  public-^ 
4at  is,  who  speaks,  converses,  or  writes  politics — must  let  his 
opiniona  and  leanings  be  known,  and  hence  the  ballot  would  be 
vdeia  to  him.    As  a  corollary  to  the  ballot  we  must  have  con- 
esded  opinions,  we  must  not  only  have  anonymity  of  journalism, 
Wwe  most  cut  oat  of  the  realm  of  converse  and  public  considera- 
tion  all  politics  and  political  reflections.    This  would  be  trimming 
oor  sails  with  a  vengeance.    But  this  is  not  freedom  of  thought, 
1809.  o 
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libofiy  of  political  action.  As  an  able  writer  in  tlie  Coventry 
Herald  has  aaidi-^* 

*'We  want  not  only  that  every  man  should  be  taught  intellectually  what 
i|  right,  but  that  he  Bhould  be  taught  ahove  all  thinge  to  stand  up  for  it, 
nyor^iaw  of  consequenees»  This  only  is  true  manhood,  or  angelhooa  either, 
at  Hilton  puts  it, — 

**To  stand  approved  in  sight  of  God,  Though  worlds  judge  us  pcrv«w.*' 

Ii.inatters  oomparatiTely  little  which  way  a  man  Totea,  so  that  he  stands  op 
opealjf  for  what  he  thinks  right.  Public  opinion  rules  in  England,  and  no 
pMiy  oan  do  much  wrong  so  long  as  that  opinion  is  openly  and  fearlessly 
QKpresaedt  and  not  by  ballot-boz.  Protection  to  the  voter  indeed  I  By  au 
Tpaans  let  the  voter  be  protected,  but  let  it  be  by  standing  up  like  an 
Xngliahman  and  meeting  the  oppressor,  and  the  briber,  and  the  men  who 
voald  use  any  kind  of  coercion,  faoe  to  face,  in  open  dayhght,  and  don't  let 
n»  aaek  pvoteotion  bg  MUing  ourselves  " 

The  true  political  freeman  is  not  fascinated  by  the  lore  of 
popularity,  not  deterred  by  the  fear  of  unpopularity  from  aympatlijr 
with  an  unpopular  cause  or  an  unpopular  name.  Such  thinkers 
pursue  the  right,  and — 

"  Through  the  shock 
Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  sides  raund 
Enyironed,  win  their  voy,  harder  heset 
And  more  endangered  than  when  Argo  passed 
Through  Boaphorus,  betwixt  the  jutting  rooks.** 


Anj  man  who  holds  opinions  by  coimction  oaswol  stifl« 
tttleranee.  They  come  out  of  him  as  naturally  as  water  desoenda 
tike  lull  slopes,  and  to  him,  therefore,  the  baltot  afPorda  no  ooBsail* 
meat.  Unless  thought  be  concealed  what  is  the  use  of  the  baii«t^ 
Yotini;  is  only  the  registration  of  thought,  its  formatien  ia  a  pviar 
process.  There  oan  be  no  free  debate  where  there  is  eit^r  noedL  far 
or  anxiety  to  eonoeal  opinions,  and  therefore  the  balloiia  " 
luetic  to  free  debate,  to  mature  deliberation  and  cultured 
Mid  opposed  to  the  best  int^lectual  and  n^oral  interests  of ! 
and  tnis  for  the  very  simple  reason,  that  no  political  opinion  fonamt 
wHhoot  the  sense  of  public  responsibility  can  be  eoond,  and  the 
habit  of  secrecT  in  the  d^ivery  of  opinion  has  a  tendency  to  pv»- 
mote  a  habit  of  secrecy  in  forming  it~in  other  words,  a  habit  of 
ipving  weight  to  mere  priyate  taste  and  irresponsible  prefeveaofs 
in  poQtieal  life  generally.  T.  B.  P. 
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Siiteratuw* 


ABE  PEOVEBB8  WOETH  STUDYING? 

AFFIBMATIYB  ABTICLB. — III. 

Fob  the  affirmative  of  the  question  now  debated,  we  have  tkei 
highest  of  all  authority — that  of  God. 

A  part  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  consists  of  proTefbs.  And  when 
Christ  was  on  the  earth.  He  employed  such  proverbs  to  wteectitrent 
unong  the  people  of  Palestine  at  that  time.  In  the  syna^gue  of 
Naiareth  lie  referred  to  the  proverb,  "Physician,  heal  thysrff ;" 
ilio  to  that,  "  A  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  bat  ih  hiis  cfwh 
eoantry  ;**  and  at  the  well^of  Sychar  he  quoted  the  saying  or  pto- 
Terb,  *'  One  soweth,  and  another  reapeth."  In  one  of  the  mstoneal 
books  of  Scripture  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  13)  we  have  a  teference  to  a 
proverb  of  the  ancients,  "  Wickedness  proceedeth  ttom  th6  ♦ricked." 
To  say,  therefore,  that  proverbs  are  not  worth  studyiDg,  is  to  dis- 
parage the  wisdom  of  God,  who  has  employed  theiDd  for  the  p^orpostf 
of  imparting  instruction  to  his  creatures. 

Proverbs  are  worth  studying  because  in  them  wisdom  is  gathered 
im,  condensed,  and  fixed  in  a  few  words.  They  are  qidntesseileei 
of  wisdom. 

That  proverbs  are  worth  studying  will  be  evident  if  we  elosely 
otwerre  what  kindness,  prudence,  patience,  eqaity,  and  {>erseveranoe 
B»  inculcated  by  them.  Also  the  knowledge  of  hunrtm  nature  whioh 
fliey  display,  and  the  useful  hints,  wise  counsels,  and  weighty 
adMonitionB  which  they  offer  on  the  most  important  points,  snow 
ttwfc  proverbs  are  worth  studying.  Let  us  briefly  notice  some 
pfoverba  whioh  display  the  qualities  we  have  just  spokeii  of  af 
sniforoed  by  them.  And  first  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Book 
vkkdi  beyond  all  others  demands  our  respect  and  careful  consideta- 
tioii*  In  that  Book  we  have  the  following, — "  Hatred  stirreth  up 
itrifefly  but  love  covereth  all  sins.'*  In  this  proverb  we  not  only 
hare  ezpreseed  what  is  of  common  occurrence  between  man  and 
Ban*  tkat  hatred  in  the  heart  of  a  man  against  his  neighbour  finds 
eauaea  of  contention,  and  bv  various  means  stirs  up  quarrels,  whilA 
love  hides  and  bears  with  failings,  but  we  have  also  a  deeper  sigtti- 
fieation,  an  utterance  of  the  greatest  of  all  Bible  truths,  even  that 
of  the  love  of  God  covering  and  blotting  out  the  sins  of  His  crea* 
tiKs.  "  fie  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely ;  but  he  that 
pertericth  his  ways  shall  be  known."  How  true,  and  how  full  of 
meaning!  He  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely,  or  safely, 
ad  baa  no  cause  for  either  fear  or  shame ;  but  he  Xbat  pervertetk 
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his  ways,  who  walka  crookedly  and  craftily,  haa  his  tricks  and  artfiil- 
nesi  sooner  or  later  discovered.  "  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith 
the  buyer ;  but  when  he  is  gone  his  way,  then  he  boasteth."  What 
a  picture  in  a  few  words  of  the  continual  practice  of  men  who  when 
buying  profess  that  the  commodity  they  are  in  want  of  is  of  small 
yafue,  and  when  they  have  purchased  it  boast  of  their  bargain,  and 
pride  themselves  on  the  cleverness  of  the  fraudulent  manner  in 
which  they  have  obtained  it !  "  Whoso^keepeth  his  mouth  and  his 
tongue  keepeth  his  soul  from  troubles."  This  proverb  is  worth 
studying  for  the  fubess  of  truth  it  contains,  reminding  us  that  he 
who  bridles  his  tongue,  who  is  careful  to  speak  nothing  that  is 
untrue,  who  speaks  sincerely  and  without  dissimulation,  who 
abstains  from  ul  language,  and  who  on  many  matters  avoids 
speaking  anything,  even  truth,  escapes  many  sorrows  which 
those  who  give  their  tongues  too  much  liberty  become 
involved  in.  "  He  that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  inno- 
cent." He  who  is  inordinately  anxious  to  get  riches  is  by  that 
immoderate  desire  tempted  to  use  unlawful  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  wishes.  "A  child  left  to  himself  bringeth  his 
mother  to  shame,"  is  a  truth  which  few  need  go  far  to  find  an 
illustrative  instance  of.  We  frequently  meet  with  a  child  who 
has  been  left  to  hmself,  who  has  been  under  no  parental  restraint, 
who  has  been  left  to  his  own  way ;  and  when  we  meet  with 
such  a  sight  we  see  too  that  such  a  child  bringeth  his  mother  to 
shame,  for  he  does  those  things  which  grieves  his  parents  and  bring 
•disgrace  upon  them. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  proverbs  other  than  those 
which  are  found  in  Holy  Writ.  "  Extremes  meet."  On  this  short 
sentence  what  a  volume  might  be  written !  In  how  many  ways  is 
its  truth  verified!  Old  age  terminates  in  a  second  childhood. 
Extreme  cold  has  the  efiect  of  extreme  heat.  The  extremities  of 
joy  and  grief  each  find  vent  in  tears.  The  same  person  is  often 
both  flatterer  and  calumniator,  and  another  is  full  of  both  cruelty 
and  self-indulgence.  "  Before  fording  the  river  do  not  curse  Mrs. 
Alligator,"  is  a  proverb  among  the  inhabitants  of  Hayti,  and  ad- 
monishes us  not  wantonly  to  provoke  any  one  in  whose  power  we 
may  soon  be.  **  He  that  lies  down  with  dogs  shall  rise  up  with 
fleas,"  reminds*us  what  we  may  expect  will  be  the  consequence  of  evil 
companionship.  "  He  expects  better  bread  than  can  be  made  of 
wheat,"  warns  us  against  unreasonable  expectations,  against  looking 
for  more  from  any  thing  or  situation  than  it  can  or  is  likely  to 
afford  us.  "  Measure  thy  cloth  ten  times ;  thou  canst  cut  it  but 
once,"  admonishes  us  to  consider  often  and  carefully  a  step  which, 
once  taken,  is  irrevocable.  "  One  foe  is  too  many,  and  a  hundred 
friends  too  few,"  expresses  a  truth  with  which  most  people  are 
practically  conversant, — that  hatred  is  often  a  more  active  principle 
than  love ;  that  the  love  of  our  friends  may  be  passive,  while  the 
enmity  of  our  foe  will  be  active.  **  One  father  can  support  ten 
children ;  ten  children  cannot  support  one  father,"  points  to  the 
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fiu!t  of  the  greater  strength  of  the  paternal  than  of  the   filial 
affection. 

*'  Do  eTil  and  look  for  like."  This  proverb  falljr  accords  with  the 
declaration  of  Ho]j  Writ,  that  as  we  mete  to  others,  so  shall  it  be 
meted  to  ns,  and  its  truth  is  in  every-day  experience  continually 
Terified.  "  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  illustrious  to  be  hated,"  is  a 
amng  in  which  much  is  comprehended,  as  the  great  in  every  walk 
ofiife,  those  who  have  been  before  their  fellows,  could  amply  testify ; 
such  have  ever  had  to  experience  the  hatred  of  envy,  conscious 
inferiority,  and  interest  in  things  as  they  exist.  '*When  gold 
speaks  all  tongues  are  silent,"  happily  yet  unhappily  expresses  the 
undue  influence  of  wealth  in  overcoming  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  its  possessors,  and  shutting  men's  mouths  even  when  they  know 
that  they  ought  to  speak.  "  Speculation  is  a  word  that  sometimes 
begins  with  the  second  letter,  has  received  over-abundant  con- 
firmation in  our  own  times,  as  the  annals  of  law  courts  and  the 
experience  of  many  can  testif]^. 

f^verbs  are  worth  studying  because  they  frequently  display 

eertain  local  or  national  features,  and  express  certain  circumstances 

peculiar  to  their  own  hirth-land,  so  much  so  that  they  could  hardly 

nave  sprang  into  existence  elsewhere.    Thus,  "  March  in  January, 

January  in  March  I  fear,"  expresses  the  fact  in  England  we  fre- 

quentlj  have  in  January  the  weather  which  is  seasonable  in  March, 

tad  in  such  a  case  we  usually  have  in  March  the  weather  which  is 

or  would  be  more  seasonable  in  January.    "  Drought  never  bred 

dearth  in  England,"  is  a  proverb  peculiarly  applicable  to  our 

''weeping  climate,"  for  in  such  seasons  the  grain  is  ^ood  and  heavy, 

of  wmch  we  had  a  striking  exemplification  in  the  unusually  fine 

wheat  crop  produced  in  the  uncommonly  dry  summer  of  1868. 

"  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,"  is  another  English  proverb  in 

which,  we  have  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  variable  weather  of  our 

own  country.    "  The  world  is   a  carcass,  and  they  who  gather 

round  it  are  dogs,"  bespeaks  itself  to  belong  to  Eastern  lands, 

where  dogs  are  the  scavengers.    So  the  proverb,  "  When  the  tale 

of  bricks  is  doubled,  Moses  comes,"  shows  itself  to  be  of  Jewish 

birth,  and  to  allude  to  the  wonderful  circumstances  of  the  history 

of  that  people  which  is  contained  in  Exod.  v. 

Other  proverbs,  again,  show  that  certain  things  are  felt  to  be  true 
by  all  nations,  inasmuch  as  by  all  thev  are  proverbially  expressed. 
lUmBf  "  The  receiver's  as  bad  as  the  thiefp"  "  He  sins  as  much  who 
holds  the  sack  as  he  who  puts  into  it,"  are  respectively  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  expression  of  the  same  truth. 

Proverbs  are  worth  studying  because  frequently  they  have 
grown  out  of  an  incident  to  which  they  but  faintly  allude,  and  as 
a  consequence  they  are  fully  intelligible  only  when  the  incident  is 
understood  out  of  which  they  have  grown.  Thus  the  proverb, "  He 
has  gold  of  Toulouse,  "had  its  origin  in  the  circumstance  of  the  Roman 
consul  Ceepio  taking  the  city  of  Toulouse,  and  possopping  himself  of 
its  great  wealth  by  a  very  perfidious  act.     CaLiihitietf  aft^wards 
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fell  thick  on  both  him  and  hie,  which  were  viewed  by'the  sense  men. 
]V|4  of  a  GtoA  of  retributive  juetioe,  as  having  been  brought  on  him 
\iy  hifl  wicked  gMu^f  and  thus  the  proverb  b^s  come  to  oe  applied 
to  such  aa  have  hj  similar  means  enriched  themselves  and  exposed 
tl^mselves  to  similar  consequeqoes.  So  with  the  Spanish  proverb* 
'*Let  that  which  is  lost  be  K>r  God,"  the  origin  of  which  is  stated 
by  a  Spanish  writer  to  have  been  this :— The  father  of  a  fhmily  dis- 
ppsing  of  his  eoods  on  his  death-bed,  willed  that  a  cow  whieh  had 
Sitrayed,  should,  if  found,  be  for  his  children ;  if  not,  for  God.  This 
proverb  is  worth  inspection  and  study,  for  it  expresses  the  subtlety 
of  the  evil  in  the  human  heart,  which  ofttimes  gives  to  Gx)dtliat 
which  cofts  us  nothing, — that  from  which,  in  short,  we  expect  no 
profit. 

Proverbs  are  worth  studying  because  they  discover  the  sxnritv 
ifxe  manners,  the  opinions,  the  superstitions,  the  customs  of  the 
people  among  whom  thev  have  been  current.  Hius  the  proverbs 
of  Greece  contain  such  allusions  to  the  early  incidents  of  tneir  own 
l^istorj,  and  to  the  legends  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  as  to  nve 
evidence  of  the  high  intellectual  training  of  the  people,  and  that  that 
training  wbm  diffused  through  the  nation.  A  great  number  of  the 
$pman  provevbs  relate  to  farming,  and  thus  bear  witness  to  that 
f;rei^t  interest  in  ajgricultnral  pursuits  which  was  a  striking  feature 
m  the  old  Italian  life.  The  proverb  current  in  Egypt,  "  Bo  no 
good,  and  thou  shalt  find  no  evil,"  reveals  that  country  aa  one  the 
rulers  of  which  have  an  instinctive  hostility  to  all  goodness ;  wh^re 
they  punish,  but  never  reward;  and  where  to  be  unnoticed  1^ 
them  IS  the  highest  ambition  of  their  subjects.  W.  H.  asserts  that 
proverbs  "  are  almost  all  full  of  expositions  of  meanness,  selfish- 
ness, cunning,  and  unworthy  dispositions."  And  a^ain  he  remarks* 
"  We  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  get  a  worse  collection  of  advice  than 
is  to  be  found  among  proverbs."  Against  the^e  remarks  of  W.H. 
we  place  the  statements  of  Archbishop  Trench,  who,  in  his  book  on 
proverbs,  displays  an  acquaintance  with  the  popular  sayings  in  at 
least  te  1  different  lan^^uageij  and  who  infooms  ujs  that  a  ooUeotion  of 
Spanish  proverbs  only,  used  by  bim  contains  between  seven  and 
eight  thousand.  He  must  therefore  be  allowed  to  be  an  authority 
on  the  subject.  In  his  book  on  proverbs  and  their  lessons,  to 
which  we  have  been  indebted  for  some  portions  of  this  article,  he 
writes,  '*  The  comparative  pauoiiy  of  unworthy  proverbs  is  a  very 
noticeable  fact."  And  again,  '*  Immoral  proverba,  rax^  weeds 
among  the  wholesoDfte  corn,  are  oo^nparatively  rig*e.  In  the  mi- 
nority with  all  people,  they  are  immeasurably  in  the  mikioiritj  with 
most." 

Seeing,  then,  that  proverbs  have  been  employed  for  the  conve^jr- 
anee  of  instruction,  caution  against  evil,  encouragement  to.  what  is 
right,  and  reproof  of  the  wrong,  by  the  Lord  himself,  and  by  soma 
of  the  wisest  of  men  in  aU  ages  and  countries,  and  thut  tfie^  are 
iull  of  information  as  to  the  spirit  and  customs  of  various  nations, 
we  believe  them  to  be  worth  studying.  S.  8. 
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VBOATIYB   ABTICLB.— III. 

"As  stale  as  a  proverb  "  has  itsslf  became  a  proterb.  Erasmus 
does  say  that  '*  a  proverb  is  a  celebrated  sa^inp^,  famous  for  its  re- 
markable elegancy,  wit,  and  norelty/'  bnt  I  fail  to  see  the  remark- 
able elegancy  of  the  adage,  *'  As  rare  as  a  black  swan  or  a  white 
crow ;  "  *'  Old  birds  are  not  caught  with  chafi*;  "  and  "  Every  man 
kas  his  price."  I  cannot  discern  the  "  remarkable  wit "  in  "  Be 
just  before  you  are  generous  ; "  "  One  at  a  time  is  good  fishing  ;  " 
or  "A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush."  I  am  equally 
incapable  of  seeing  *'  remsrkable  novelty  "  in  *'  Birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together ; "  '*  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good ; "  and 
"Take  care  of  number  one,"  or  "Man,  mind  thyself."  These 
phrases  appear  to  me  undiluted  commonplace  words,  almost  wholly 
deatitute  of  appreciable  sense — less  than  the  shadows  of  thought. 
They  seem  to  me  to  be  singularly  remarkable  for  poverty  of  idea 
and  low  in  moral  principle — not  at  all  equal  to  many  phrases  quot- 
able firom  old  writers,  which  have  not  attained  the  dimity  or  re- 
potation  of  proverbs.  I  would  iniitaoce  as  examples  Bisnop  Por- 
Itona's  sayings,  "  One  murder  makes  a  villain,  millions  a  hero ; " 
**  War  its  thousands  slays,  peace  its  ten  thousands."  Blair's  ren- 
dering of  a  saying  borrowed  from  Dante,  "  Of  joys  departed  nerer  to 
return,  how  painful  the  remembrance,"  and  Tennyson's  repetition  of 
the  same  in  the  words  !— 

"  Sorrow*s  crown  of  sorrows  is  remembering  happier  things." 

Kor  are  such  pithy,  pregnant,  and  perspicuous  phrases  scarce  in 
English  literature.  We  might  quote  them  in  hundreds,  of  which 
the  following  form  a  specimen  few. 

From  Gray  we  get — 

**  Even  in  our  aflhes  live  their  wonted  fires." 
"  Where  igneranoe  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 
**  A  favourite  has  no  friend.*' 

"  Bich  windows  that  exclude  the  light. 
And  passages  tliat  lead  to  nothing." 

Thomson  supplies — 

•*  Loveliness 
Xeeds  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most." 

**  Delightful  task  !  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  joung  idea  how  to  shoot." 

»'Tis  the  gital  birthright  of  mankind  to  die." 

**  To  put  the  power 
Of  sovereign  rule  into  the  good  man's  hand 
Is  giving  pt^ire  and  happiness  to  millions." 
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**  Bash  fruitless  war,  from  wanton  glorj  waged, 
Is  only  splendid  murder.*' 

*'Th6  cruel  cannot  weep.'* 

*'  Keep  Tirtue's  simple  path  before  your  ejes, 
Nor  think  firom  evil  good  can  erer  lise.'' 

AddiBOn  yields  these  among  many  :— 

'*  lUsehood  and  fraud  shoot  up  in  erery  soiL 


It 


'^When  yice  prerails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  priTate  station." 

**  A  day  an  hour  of  yirtnous  liberty 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  of  bondage." 

Bat  not  in  old  writers  only  are  these  gems  of  thought  to  be 
foimd ;  the  modems  hare  them  too.  Thomas  Campbell  is  prolific 
in  such  passages,  e.  g., — 

«*Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  riew^*' 
<<  Like  angels'  visits  few  and  iax  between,** 

'*  To  lire  in  hearts  we  leaye  behind 
Is  not  to  die." 

"  To  bear  is  to  conquer  our  £ite.'* 

**CSoming  erents  cast  their  shadows  before.'* 

Byron  is  quite  a  qnarry  of  quotations  : — 

^  Maidens,  like  moths,  are  erer  caught  by  glare, 
And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  Seraph's  might  despair.'* 

'*  Folly  lores  the  martyrdom  of  Fame." 
*'  Pride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  Liberty." 

*'HereditaiT  bondsmen !    Snow  ye  not 
Who  wotud  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow  ?  " 

**  Years  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigour  from  the  limb, 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim." 

"  Heaven  gives  its  &vourites — early  death." 

"  As  fall^  the  dew  on  quenchless  sands. 
Blood  only  serves  to  wash  Ambition's  banda." 
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"  'Tu  ttruige  but  true ;  for  truth  ia  nlmrny  stnnge^ 
Stranger  than  fiotioD." 

**  The  maaj  still  must  labour  for  the  one.*' 

'Tie  pleasant  sure  to  see  one's  name  in  print, 
A  book's  a  book  although  there's  nothing  in't.** 


« 


These  are  ft  few  of  the  living  and  winged  words  of  poetry  whicli 
excel  the  wit,  wisdom,  and  worth  of  proverbs.  And  ^ere  are  many 
more  where  these  came  from  and  euewhere. 

B.  H.  Home,  in  his  "  Orion,"  says, — 

"  Seeore  is  he  who  on  himself  relies." 

**  He  conquers  not  who  flies,  unless  he  bear  conquest  within.*' 

"  The  circle  widens  as  the  world  spins  round." 

"'TIS  always  morning  somewhere  in  the  world." 

These  appear  to  me  to  be  wise,  aptlv  expressed,  and  often  appli- 
cible  woras,  but  they  are  not  proverbs.  Proverbs  nearly  akin  in 
aentiment,  but  much  less  elegant  and  suggestive,  are — 

"God  helps  those  who  help  themselves." 
**He  may  change  his  clime  who  travels,  not  his  mind." 
**Tlie  world  is  wide  and  there's  room  in  it  for  us  alL" 
*I!iere*8  aye  light  in  the  sky  if  we  could  see  it." 

But  who  in  their  sane  and  sober  senses  would  prefer  these  old 
nid-saws  to  their  modern  instances  P  What  a  weight  of  contempt 
Milton  makes  Samson  express  for  popular  opinion  bv  the  use  of  one 
word  which  includes  mean  calumny  and  senseless  judgment,  harsh 
thought  and  selfish  rejoicing  in  iniquity,  when  he  says,-* 

"  Tell  me,  my  friends, 
Am  I  not  sung  and  proverhed  for  a  fool  in  every  street  P  " 

This  complaint  is  beautifully  borrowed  by  Milton  from  his  pre- 
decessor  in  divine  song — David.  "  I  made  sackcloth  also  my  gar- 
ment ;  and  I  became  a  proverb  to  them.  They  that  sit  in  the  p^ate 
speak  against  me  ;  and  I  was  the  song  of  the  drunkards  "  (Psa. 
Lrix.  11.  12). 

If  it  is  true  as  Pope  has  said,  in  words  which  ought  surely  to  have 
become  proverbial,  it  is,  that — 

'*  True  expression,  like  the  unchanging  sun. 
Clears  and  improves  whate'er  it  shines  upon ; 
It  gilds  aU  objects,  but  it  alters  none." 

Can  the  following  "  saws  "  be  true  expressions  P  True  expression. 
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we  must  remomber,  18  an  esiential  oharactemtio  atiribnted  to  the 
proverb,  for  your  type  proverb  must  be  witty,  elegant,  old,  yet 
new  and  true. 

"  TIiere*8  little  use  in  locking  the  stable  door  when  the  steed  if  stolen.'* 

«  Like  likes  like,"  yet  "  Likes  an  iU  mark." 

"  Two  of  a  trade  seldom  agree." 

**  Set  a  thief  to  oatoh  a  thief." 

"Bair  leather  will  stret<;h." 

"  A  baited  cat  is  as  fierce  as  a  lion.*' 

"  Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire." 

"  Out  of  the  brook  into  the  mire." 

"Familiarity  breeds  contempt." 

**  Long  absent,  soon  forgotten." 

*'  Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder.*' 

'*  Beggars  should  not  be  choosers." 

'^  A  rainbow  in  the  morning  is  the  shepherd's  warning, 
A  rainbow  at  night  is  the  shepherd's  delight." 

Can  any  of  these  claim  as  their  own  truth,  novelty,  applicability, 
quaintness,  and  elegance  P  Or  can  they  for  a  momasit  bear  com- 
parison with  those  poetio  phrasea  which  we  have  previously  quoted? 
Certainly  not,  and  neuce  the  inferiority  of  proverbs  is  proved. 

I  do  not  lay  any  stress  upon  the  scriptural  references  contained 
in  E.  A.'s  article  (p.  30).  The  Book  of  Proverbs  in  the  Bible  is  the 
wisdom  of  heaven  applied  to  earthly  life,  but  proverbs  are  as  a  rule 
of  the  earth  earthy,  often  carnal,  not  unfrequently  devilish.  The 
two  things  are  the  same  only  in  name,  and  we  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  misled  by  the  fallacy  of  namin^r.  The  use  of  proverbs 
by  distinguished  writers,  urged  in  the  same  paper,  is  equally  falla- 
cious as  a  proof  that  proverbs  are  worth  studying.  These  writers 
were  appealing  to  the  crowd,  and  required  to  use  the  language  of 
the  crowd,  and  not  unfrequently  so  used  it  as  to  suggest  that  their 
new  thoughts  were  but  developments  of  old  saws.  Archbishop 
Whately's^'ew  d'esprii  showa  only  that  a  little  nonsense  now  and 
then  is  relished  by  the  widest  men,  but  it  affords  no  proof  of  the 
worth  of  proverbs.  "  H.  W.,iun.,"  calls  proverbs  "  thephilosopby 
of  common  semte,'*  but  he  surely  means,  as  "Anti-f/s"  pap^^ 
suggests,  commonplace.  He  has  not  been  very  successful  in  exbi* 
biting  any  philosophy  in  them,  and  the  sense  has  been  so  common 
that  an  iaiot  would  be  ashamed  to  be  conaidered  so  ignorant  as  to 
be  instructed  bv  them.  In  our  opinion  for  men  to  whom  life  is 
earnest,  and  full  of  interests,  and  purpOMt,  and  duties,  "  proverbs 
are  not  worth  studying."  C.  J.  A. 
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CAN  THE  GOSPELS  BE  HAEMOIOZED  P 

▲FFIBMjLTITI  iJITXCLS. — IT. 

It  18  important,  before  we  proceed  to  diseois  the  question  as  it 
Itaadj,  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  harmony  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
fcor  Goepels.  To  do  this  we  must  inquire  who  were  their  authors, 
vhst  were  the  eireumstances  of  writing,  and  what  the  {Hirpose  of 

'      ea^. 

I         1.  Auikorship, — "Two  of  them  were  written  by  apostles,  and 

two  by  apostolical  men."    The  two  former  write  as  eye-witnesseSy 

the  two  latter  as  those  who  have  received  from  eye-witnesses  the 

secoonts  of  the  events  the^  record  and  the  doclrtnes  they  teach. 

Seferal  theories  have  been  from  time  to  time  afloat  as  to  the  means 

of  information  these  historians  nosseesed.     But  after  much  rigid 

somtiny  it  has  been  agreed  that  tne  sources  were  oral  rather  than 

written,  and  we  need  not  on  this  ground  hesitate  to  accept  them 

hscaaae  of  the  general  uncertainty  that  belongs  to  traditional 

xeooada,  when  we  reflect  that  the  writers  were  contemporary  with 

tiie  efents  they  record,  were  either  eye-witnesses  or  iiMtruoted  by 

sye-wHncflses,  and    when    they   were   under    the   guidance  and 

kalmolton  of  that  Spirit  who  should  "bring  all  tkings  to  their 

laHi^iBOfance. 

8.  Cfiremrngtanew,  4^.,  in  iokich  ihey  mwe  wrilten,  cmd  the 
fmrpo§e  qfeack, — ^Tradition  assigns  an  early  date  to  the  publication 
ef  all  the  four  €rospeb.  The  first  three  were  certainly  written 
baibre  70  ▲.!>.,  and  the  last  must  bare  appeared  about  the  end  of 
MbfB  firat  century.  As  the  Church  durmg  that  time  was  in  such  a 
CQoditioii  that  its  principal  teachers  had  not  unirequeat  oppor- 
tnoiftiea  of  meeting,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  MS.  of  one 
efangelist  had  been  perused  by  each  of  the  others  before  the 
WfitflBtf  of  his  own.  As  their  grand  object  was  one,  viz.,  the 
fliiiswinnfinn  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  by 
vaaaaa  of  a  biograplueai  narrative,  it  ia  easy  to  see  that  one  would 
lite  leas  for  tl^  purpose  of  confirming  what  bad  bean  written  by 
tke  other,  than  for  sopplementing  it,  less  for  the  purpose  of  repeat- 
i^^  than  of  eztending  and  increasing  the  knowledge  which  the 
iiBt  piiblieation  of  the  life  of  Christ  bad  given  rise  to.    Thus  the 
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tliree  synoptic  writers  whose  nfurratiyes  were  all  published  before 
the  beginning  of  the  last  qaarter  of  the  first  centary,  while 
confining  themselves  to  narratives  and  doctrines,  do  so  in  yarions 
degrees,  and  with  difierent  proportions  of  the  two.  Thus  Matthew, 
who  was  eyidently  writing  to  Jews,  introduces  those  events  which 
tend  to  show  that  the  subject  of  his  narrative  was  do  other  than 
the  long-expected  Messiah ;  Mark,  who,  it  is  universally  admitted, 
compiled  his  Gospel  under  the  eye  of  Peter,  who  acted  as  his 
informant,  records  the  events  of  Christ's  life  with  a  simplicity  and 
minuteness  not  found  in  the  others,  and  evidently  intended  it  for  the 
Gentiles ;  while  Luke  makes  a  happy  combination  of  doctrine  and 
incident,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  tells  us,  of  setting  at  rest  the  idle 
rumours  current  regarding  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  he  having  been 
sufficiently  instructed  by  those  on  whose  testimony  he  could 
unhesitatmgly  rely.  And  his  Gospel  is  especially  fitted  to  show 
that  not  only  was  Christ  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  but  the  Savioor 
of  the  world ;  not  only  the  Deliverer  to  whom  the  finger  of  the 
past  had  pointed  for  ages,  with  ever-increasing  definiteness,  as  the 
root  and  the  ofispring  of  David,  but  as  the  seed  of  the  woman  who 
should  bruise  the  head  of  the  common  enemy  of  the  hunum  race. 
Each  of  the  three,  while  coinciding  in  presenting  both  narrative 
and  doctrine,  has  thus  i)resented  the  two  in  difierent  proportions, 
according  as  the  particular  obj|ect  which  he  had  in  view  required. 

As  for  John's  Gospel,  which  was  certainly  written  after  the 
others,  and  when  the  author  was  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  the 
events  he  recorded,  it  had  evidently  a  difierent  purpose  to  serve,— 
a  special  end  in  view.  Written  in  the  midst  of  the  Asiatic  philo- 
Bopny,  it  is  tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer.  A  bare 
narration  of  facte  and  doctrines  would  have  been  insufficient  here ; 
the  question  of  Christ's  divinity  had  been  mooted,  and  was  jarring 
on  the  peace  of  the  Church.  Hence  this  Gospel  begins  with  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  divine  origin  of  the  "  Lamb  of  God," — ^the 
Logos, — the  Creator, — "  God  manifest  in  the  fiesh."  Throughout 
the  work  doctrine  and  reasoning  predominate,  little  narrative  is 
introduced, — only  what  had  been  omitted  by  the  others,  and  little 
more.  Hence  we  find  little  repetition  of  the  other  three  in  this 
fourth  Gospel,  little  in  common  except  the  great  Centre  of  the  whole 
— Christ  himself — and  the  tone  of  tne  discourses  he  so  elaborately 
records.  But  we  find  also  the  gre€U  facts  of  Christ's  life  promi- 
nently brought  before  us,  and  those  relating  to  His  sufierings,  death, 
and  resurrection,  with  peculiarly  touching  pathos  and  wonderful 
minuteness  and  circumstantiality. 

Such  being  the  aim  of  the  four  Gospels,  it  will  be  apparent  that  a 
harmony  of  them  on  the  principle  of  strict  literality  cannot  be 
insisted  on.  Neither  can  one  founded  on  minute  circumstantiality 
in  all  particulars  and  events  related  by  two  or  more  of  the  evangel- 
ists. Suppose,  for  example,  that  four  individuals  were  to  address 
themselves  to  the  task  of  giving  an  account  of  any  event  or  series 
of  events— say  the  Crimean  war.    What  should  we  expect  P    Sup- 
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pose  all  the  four  6n  the  ground ;  suppose  them  all  possessed  of 
equal  means  of  information,  what  would  be  the  result  F  We 
should  have  four  histories  of  the  Crimean  war,  all  different,  and 
jet  subatantiallr  the  same.  In  the  first  plsce  we  should  expect  a 
relation  not  only  of  the  mere  external  events,  but  also  of  the 
diplomacy  and  tactics  of  the  rival  generals ;  we  should  also  expect 
to  have  these  in  a  kind  of  order,  arranged  on  a  principle.  !E^ch 
writer  would  pursue  his  own  principle,  each  would  arrange  his 
book  after  his  own  fashion.  We  should  also  expect  to  find  a 
eorrect  chronological  order  observed,  but  would  this  be  really  the 
esse  P  In  all  the  great  events,  which  would  serve  as  landmarks,  we 
oertainlj  should,  but  innumerable  little  incidents,  not  insicpiificant 
m  themselves,  though  little  when  compared  with  those  of  greater 
magnitude  and  importance  in  conjunction  with  which  they  are 
snranged,  would  creep  in,  in  almost  any  order,  partly  through  the 
forgetfulneas  of  the  historian,  and  partly  through  defective  infor- 
mation to  begin  with.  Nor  shoula  we  consider  such  an  account 
one  whit  the  less  trustworthy  that  a  few  such  anachronisms  had 
erent  in  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the  writer.  And  our 
fsith  in  the  record  would  not  be  diminished  when,  on  perusing  the 
others,  we  found  such  discrepancies,  such  little  deviations  in  the 
itriet  order  of  time.  Similarly,  many  little  events  might  be 
recorded  by  one  which  another  did  not  deem  worthy  of  a  place  in 
hisnarratiTe ;  while  the  latter  might,  on  the  other  hand,  have  given 
prominence  to  some  event  or  events  which  the  former  had  omitted 
to  notice.  And  yet  would  we  reject  all  as  unworthy  of  credence 
because  they  did  not  agree  in  sundry  minor  particulars, — because 
ODe  said  such  and  such  a  general  remained  inactive  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  fight,  while  another  made  no  mention  of 
the  fact ;  because  one  said  the  death  of  such  a  standard-bearer  took 
place  hrfbre  attacking  such  a  column,  while  another  declared  it  to 
have  happened  during  the  attack  P  Would  we  reject  all,  and  say, 
"Because  you  do  not  agree  in  your  narratives  we  do  not  believe 
that  such  events  as  you  record  ever  happened  "  P  No !  we  should 
certainly  regard  the  discrepancies  as  the  natural  result  of  independ* 
ent  testimony,  and  as  giving  force  to  the  credibility  of  each 
narrative,  inasmuch  as  no  collusion  on  the  part  of  the  writers  could 
have  taken  place ;  for  had  such  been  entered  into,  the  discrepancies 
sad  apparent  inaccuracies  would  have  been  studiously  avoided.  In 
the  four  supposed  narratives,  therefore,  we  have  that  which  is 
accepted  as  conclusive  evidence  in  every  court  of  justice,  as  that 
which  recommends  itself  to  every  man  wno  is  capable  of  sifting  and 
weighing  testimony — substantial  unity  amid  circumstantial  diver- 
sity in  tne  testimony  of  the  witnesses.  On  similar  evidence  to  this 
many  a  one  has  been  executed  or  sent  to  the  hulks ;  this  way  the 
secret  crimes  of  midnight  darkness  have  been  brought  to  light ;  by 
means  of  this  the  most  cleverly  concocted  schemes  of  fraud  and 
villany  bare  been  frustrated. 
It  IB  precisely  sooh  evidence  that  we  have  firom  the  four  evangel- 
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ists.  They  wrote  at  different  times,  had  different  special  aims, 
and  one  of  them  especially  had  heresy  to  oontroyort--the  sophis- 
atries  of  Gnosticism  to  cope  with.  .  In  these  circumstances  had 
they  agreed  in  minaties— in  material  or  formal  arrangement, 
sceptics  wonld  have  met  ns  with  the  acoosation  that  the  whole 
matter  was  a  cleyerly  densed  fahle,  and  unworthy  of  the  credence 
of  reasonable  men,  inasmuch  as  four  men  had  manifestly  concerted 
and  entered  into  a  plan  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  world.  In 
the  case  of  the  four  historians  we  supposed  them  all  writing  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  circumstances  as  nearly  as  possible  identical,  and 

St  we  found  (and  facts  bear  out  our  supposition)  that  in  many 
tie  details  there  is  no  harmony ;  how  much  more  then  may  we 
expeot  that  such  discrepancies  will  occur  in  the  writin(p  of  four 
men  removed  from  each  other  by  intervals  of  space  and  time,  when 
each  had  his  own  idiosyncrasies  of  style  and  of  taste,  and  when 
each  had  a  special  purpose  to  serve, — a  purpose  coinciding  with  the 
place  and  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote  I 

These  things  being  premised,  we  have  now  to  ask,  Is  cironm* 
atantial  diversity  with  substantial  unity  to  be  considered  a  sure 
enough  bsais  on  which  to  rest  a  plea  for  the  harmony  of  the  four 
€h)spels  F  And  we  do  not  expect  our  opponents  to  deny  this.  To 
deny  it  would  be  unworthy  or  them,  to  oisny  it  would  he  the  oppo- 
Bite  of  oomplimentsry  to  the  readers  of  the  BrUish  CaiUravernoRti, 
If  it  be  denied,  and  a  circumstantial  as  well  as  a  substantial  unity 
be  inaialed  on,  we  give  up  the  point ;  we  do  not  believe  the  latter 
posnble, — no  man  of  sense  would.  Ever^r  schoolboy  would  see  it 
to  be  impossible,  eyery  coffee-house  politician  would  eschew  the 
idea.  Piresuming,  therefore,  on  the  good  sense  of  our  opponents  ia 
tikia  matter,  we  will  now  adduce  a  circumstance  or  two  to  show 
tiiat  tlua  substantial  hannony  is  not  only  possible,  but  that  it  zeaUy 


Peihans  this  ia  the  proper  place  to  notice  the  article  of 
W.  H.  S.  That  article,  in  our  estimation,  might  with  a  reiy 
iUalit  modification  rank  among  the  affirmative  articles  in  this 
dabate.  11^  writer  has  gone  over  in  part  the  yery  ground  we  have 
been  traversing,  he  has  Uid  down  almost  the  same  premises,  but 
when  he  was  about  to  draw  his  conclusion  a  side  wind  seems 
to  ha^e  turned  him  round  and  made  him  write  it  upside  down. 
Whether  this  may  have  been  the  esse,  or  whether  he  really  meint 
ftom  the  yery  comBaeneemeat  to  write  "  negative  "  at  the  top  of  his 
srtiele,  is  not  for  xm  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  "  therefore  the 
Ck)qpel8  can  be  hanaonized  '  was  the  legitimate  conclusion  for  him 
to  doraw  from  the  premises  he  had  laid  down.  The  admission  that 
Ibere  is  in  them  "  an  esseatially  divine  harmony  "  encourages  as  to 
heme  tint  W.  H.  S.  holds  precisely  the  same  ideas  with  oor- 
aaiTes  regarding  the  birnd  qf  harmony  that  is  to  be  looked  for  and 
fnatated  on  in  the  question  before  us.  Inasmuch  as  each  writer 
had  lus  own  idiosyncrasies,  his  own  purpose,  his  own  audience,  his 
own  peooUas  oireumaiaBoea  and  tioa  of  writing,  it  muat  of  neosssity 
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follow  tliat  a  harmony  w  liicli  lias  for  its  object  a  verbatim  record 
exhibited  in  four  collateral  columns  cannot  but  be  a  failure ;  anj- 
tliing  bat  failure  in  such  circumstnnccs  would  be  suggefltive  of 
odUiuion.  and  would  throw  verj  strong  suspicions  indeed  on  the 
tnt^ority  and  credibility  of  the  Gospeb.  Hence  we  are  at  one  with 
W.  H.  D.  in  considering  this  impossible.  But  then  he  adds  **  in 
the  Fame  sense  to  each  individual  mind."  This  phrase  has  puzzled 
ui  not  a  little.  It  is  worthy  of  the  late  prime  minister.  "  In  the 
Bime  sense  to  each  individtial  mind:"  Would  not  the  narratiTes 
of  fonr  independent  biographers  be  substantially  harmonious  "in 
the  tame  sense  to  each  indiyidual  mind/'  even  though  each  wrote 
for  a  special  purpose,  at  different  times,  and  to  different  people  P 
Wonld  not  the  main  fuels  of  the  life  of  their  hero  be  substantially 
the  same?  Would  not  the  principal  sayings  they  recorded  t!e 
fobstantially  identical?  It  is  true  one  might  give  more  than 
mother,  and  as  each  wonld  use  his  ovrn  language  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  verbal  report*  would  be  identical,  but  wonld 
there  be  a  want  of  harmony  because  of  this  ?  Were  it  contended 
that  beeanse  of  some  glaring  contradictions  no  attempt  at  harmony 
eoold  be  snccessful.  we  should  then  see  some  force  in  the  objection ; 
hot  that  facts  and  doctrines  stated  by  four  individuals,  each  in  his 
<nm  waj— one  giving  a  greater  number,  another  a  smaller  number, 
aid  one  omitting  what  another  has  recorded,  but  all  substantially 
i^kvexng — should  give  rise  to  a  conclasion  that  to  discern  in  them 
hannony  is  beyond  our  reach,  is  what  we  cannot  understand,  and 
ennot  rejoice  at. 

Hie  article  of  S.  S.  has  shown  in  how  many  points  the  Gospels 
agree.  How,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  existence  of  such  agreement 
ii  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  harmony,  and  this  presnmptioii 
beeomes  positive  proof  as  soon  as  no  real  contradictions  can  be 
ribown  to  exist.  We  say  real  contradictious,  because  we  are  not 
bfind  to  the  fact  that  many  apparently  glaring  contradictions  and 
fiffienlties  do  exist.  A  reference  to  one  or  two  of  them  may  wind 
«p  oar  article. 

The  two  aeeonnts  of  Christ's  genealogy  have  been  treated,  and 
M  satisfketorily  disposed  of  as  circumstances  will  admit,  by  S.  S. 
llmt  the  one  was  the  natural,  and  the  other  the  royal  line  of 
Chmt.  seems  the  most  satisfactory  explanation.  These  would  be 
ranpiled  from  existing  records,  and  the  fact  of  the  apostles  beinf 
iiBpired  did  not  give  them  licence  to  alter  them.  They  would  tahe 
tiiem  as  ther  were. 

Certain  cnronological  difficulties  present  themselves.  We  find 
Cfenta  related  in  one  combination  by  one  evangelist,  and  in  another 
\j  another.  But  in  meeting  with  such  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
1»  the  ei'angelists  do  not  profess  to  write  their  narratives  in 
chronological  order ;  on  the  contrary,  they  often  make  wide  devii^ 
tioBB  from  the  order  of  time.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when 
we  remember  what  has  been  already  referred  to,  that  each  had  a 
special  purpose  to  serve,  and  that  each  would  bring  out  those 
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eventa  most  prominently  which  would  beat  suit  his  purpose.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  we  belieye  that  Luke  adheres  most  to  the 
strict  order  of  time,  and  his  xaOi^vQ  (i-  3)  would  seem  to  imply  his 
original  intention  to  do  so.  But  when  we  find  that  even  he  is  very 
indefinite  as  to  dates,  and  that  sometimes  he  inserts  an  "  about," 
and  sometimes  "  in  those  days ; "  we  cannot  maintain  that  he  has 
been  able  to  fix  the  precise  dates  of  the  events  he  narrates  in  all 
instances,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  reflection  that  in  oral 
testimony  (and  we  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  Luke  had 
anything  else)  there  is  always  a  want  of  adherence  to  dates, — that 
these,  in  fact,  slip  from  the  memory.  We  find  even  in  the  ordinary 
events  of  life  that  perfectly  credible  witnesses  relate  circumstances 
of  which  they  have  been  eye-witnesses  in  difierent  order,  and  yet 
we  do  not  throw  their  narratives  aside,  but  accept  them  as  substan- 
tially true.  Nor  does  the  application  of  this  to  the  four  evan- 
gelists militate  in  the  least  against  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  for 
in  non-essentials  they  were  left  to  their  own  resources  and  means 
of  information. 

The  only  other  particular  instance  we  shall  at  present  notice  is 
the  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  four  accounts  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion. These  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that,  first,  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Joses,  and  Salome  come 
together  to  the  sepulchre,  and  find  the  stone  rolled  away 
^Mark  xvi.  2,  4).  M!ary  Magdalene,  leaving  the  other  two  women, 
immediately  ran  and  told  Peter,  and  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  (John),  that  they  had  taken  away  the  Lord  (John  zx.  1). 
During  her  absence  an  BJUfel  appears  to  Mary  the  mother  of 
Joses,  and  to  Salome,  declanng  that  He  is  risen,  and  sends  them 
to  inform  the  disciples.  These  two  women  now  leave  the  sepulchre 
to  tell  the  disciples  (Matt,  xxviii.  5—8;  Mark  xvi.  6—8).  Peter 
and  John  in  the  meantime  come  to  the  sepulchre,  and  after  viewing 
it  depart  (John  xx.  3 — 10).  Mary  Magdalene,  having  followed 
Peter  and  John,  returns  to  the  sepulchre,  and  remains  after  their 
departure,  and  then  being  alone  sees  two  angels;  and  turning 
round  saw  Jesus  himself,  whom  she  took  for  the  gardener  (John 
zx.  11 — 17 ;  Mark  xvi.  9).  Mary  Magdalene  goes  to  inform  the 
disciples,  and  meets  agam  with  Mary  the  mother  of  Joses,  and 
Salome ;  and  while  the  three  were  together  Jesus  appears  to  them 
aU  (Matt,  xxviii.  9,  10;  John  xx.  18).  The  women  from 
Galilee,  among  whom  was  Joanna,  being  ignorant  of  these  things, 
oame  with  the  spices  to  the  sepulchre  when  the  others  had  left,  and 
there  also  see  two  angeb,  and  then  returned  and  told  the  eleven, 
and  all  the  rest  (Luke  xxiv.  1 — 11).  Peter  is  supposed  after  this 
to  have  gone  again  to  the  sepulchre  (Luke  xxiv.  12) ;  and  that 
when  returning  Jesus  appeared  to  him  (Luke  xxiv.  34;  1  Cor. 

.  6).* 

Our  arguments  stand  thus :— The  four  Gk>spels  having  eaeh  s 

•  Pinnook's  ^  Analysis  of  the  New  Testament,"  §  444. 
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different  anthor,  a  different  pnrpote  to  serye,  and  written  nnder 
Terf  different  circomstanoes,  cannot  be  harmonised  in  the  sense  of 
itnct  literality  and  etrcnmstantiality.  But  inasmuoh  as  they  have 
in  the  midst  of  this  diversity  a  common  theme, — viz.,  a  biography 
of  Christ*  with  an  account  of  the  doctrines  he  taught,  it  follows  that 
a  substantial  harmonjr  mav  exist  between  them.  That  this  <loes 
exist  ia  shown  fist)  positively,  there  is  a  manifest  agreement  in 
ill  the  ]^rinoipal  facts,  (2nd)  negatively,  though  at  first  sight  dis- 
crepancies appear,  these  are  in  a  closer  scrutiny  found  to  vanish ; 
ina  no  real  contradiction  can  be  shown  to  exist  between  the  four 
BSRatives.  It  is  true  we  have  not  taken  up  all  the  apparent  incon- 
sistencies and  explained  them  away,  but  we  deem  such  a  course  un- 
■eeessaiT.  The  anus  prohandi  in  this  particular  matter  is  with  the 
oUier  side ;  they  must  adduce  the  difficulties  and  "  irreconcilable  " 
passages,  and  that  being  done  it  is  for  us  to  answer  them.  Mean- 
while we  consider  enough  has  been  said  to  support  our  present 
position* — viz.,  that  the  four  gospels  are  capable  of  being  har- 
monised in  substance,  which  is  all  that  either  the  philosopher,  the 
Bun  of  science,  or  the  mere  popular  reader  can  with  any  show  of 
NMon  desire  or  contend  for.  D.  S. 

RXOJLTrVX  ABTICLX. — IV. 

It  if  certainly  a  very  legitimate  inquiry,  "  Can  the  Gospels  be 
Harmonized  P"  not  only  for  the  confutation  of  gainsay ers  and  the 
Blencing  of  infidel  objectors,  but  for  the  better  estaSlishment  of 
beheverfl  in  their  most  holy  faith. 

Our  Gospels  are  professedly  written  by  two  eye-witnesses,  Mat- 
ttew  and  John,  and  by  two  chroniclers,  Msrk  and  Luke;  the  former 
c£  whom  ia  said  to  have  been  Peter's  interpreter,  and  to  give  his 
ititements  on  the  authority  of  that  apostle,  he  is  therefore  only  a 
neorder — a  hearsay  witness,  we  presume,  he  would  be  called  in 
kw;  the  latter  distinctly  intimates  that  he  was  not  an  eye-witness 
himielf,  but  that  he  derived  his  information  from  those  who  had 
been  lo.    He  is  a  convert  of  St.  Paul's.    Hence  the  two  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  John  are  regarded  as  accounts  of  Jesus  Christ 
embodying  the  knowledge  and  evidence  of  the  immediate  apostles 
of  Jesna  Christ,  while  the  two  represented  as  owing  their  authorship 
to  Mark  and  Luke  are  looked  upon  as  accounts  of  the  di<9ciple8  of 
the  apoatles.    If  it  be  true  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit- 
aeHet  ahall  a  thing  be  established,  then  we  see  that  we  have  in 
Matthew  and  John  the  minimum  of  trustworthy  evidence,  and  that 
lAat  ^key  affirm  is  only  credible  when  they  unitedly  affirm  the  samo 
fiiet  in  the  same  manner,  as  happening  at  the  same  time  and  in 
■ntable  circumstantiality ;  and  anything  that  may  be  said  by  Mark 
and  Lake  can  at  the  most  be  regarded  as  corroborating  and,  as  it 
were,  incidental ;  hence  H.  K.'s  argument  is  fallacious,  as  he  treats 
the  Evangelists  a8.^r  independent  and  contemporary  witnesses — 
which  th^  are  not. 
Of  eonzie  Mark,  relying  on  Peter's  authority,  was  a  recorder  of 
1860.  V 
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what  was  seen  by  him ;  for  IPeter  affirms,  "  We  made  known  tmii^ 
you  the  power  and  coming  of  oar  Lord  Jeans  Christ,  and  were  eye* 
witnesses  of  His  majesty    (2  Peter  i.  16).     StiH  this  is  testimony 
indirect,  not  direct.  It  is  quite  admitted  that  the  jndicrons  by  laying 
together  the  cirentastanees,  attestations,  and  characters  of  those  who 
are  concerned  in  them,  or  in  reporting  them,  either  receire  or  reject 
what  at  first  only  eye-witnesses  conld  absolntefy  beliere  or  dia* 
believe.    I  hare  a  faint  imprecsion  that  I  am  here  Kpeating  an 
observation,  in  its  main  form,  made  by  some  writer  on  GhrialiaB 
evidence,  though  I  cannot  exactly  recall  the  anthority.    At  aK 
events,  what  is  said  is  quite  correct,  and  we  can  believe  on  snffieient 
testimony— -even  when  we  have  no  direct  report  from  direct  eyn^ 
witnesses.    If,  however,  a  harmony  of  the  Grospels  is  to  be  ma<i» 
in  a  proper  method,  H.  R.*s  form  of  doing  it  must  be  avoided ;  we 
must  take  the  two  eye-witnesses,  and  find  what  they  tell  uoiiedif 
with  consistent  particularity ;  we  mast  then  consider  how  far  what 
ihey  tell,  discordantly  or  indfependently,  may  fit  in  with  Uie  accepted 
ana  trustworthy  evidence.    In  considering  this,  we  may  use  the 
help  of  the  corroborative  evidence  afforded  by  the  seeondary  wit* 
nesses,  those  who  are  mere  reporters  of  what  others  said  they  saw. 
that  are  witnesses  to  what  they  saw  themselves.  Now  this  purging  of 
evid«ice  has  never  been  justly  made,  and  any  attempt  to  harmoniae 
the  Gospels  as  independent  and  co-equal  evidence  must  give  faHa- 
•eiouB  results.    Hence  the  statement  of  the  j^^^yen^  Archoishop  et 
'Canterbnry,  quoted  by  the  laU  B.  9. — (How  changes  thieken  as 
time  passes  on !) — ^that "  the  four  Gospels  agree  essentially  **  (B.  C.» 
Oct.,  1868»  p.  283)  is  inaccurate  as  a  statement  of  fact.    The  four 
Gospels  differ  essentially  as  etidence — two  being  direct,  two  indireef; 
and  though  they  may  confirm  each  other,  they  do  so  by  tfceir  di& 
ference  no  less  than  by  their  agreement.    But  confirmatien  h  Wit 
harmonizing — the  former  is  to  show  to  be  believable,  the  latteir  t9 
show  to  be  adjusted  into  a  unity  fitted  together  with  exactness  of 
collation  into  each  other.    Our  own  opinion  is  that  Faith  ia  more 
certainly  provided  for  by  confirmation  than  b^  harmottT;  fbt  w/ff 
dombt  about  a  harmony  destroys  belief  and  mpedea  fsdth^  tiiiiMr 
evidence,  trustworthy  in  itself,  auly  confirmed,  although  these  may 
be  discrepancies  here  and  there  in  its  course,  does  not  interfere 
with  faith.    In  fact  harmony  requires  certain^,  and  implies  1^^' 
ledge ;  but  confirmation  requires  the  highest  degree  of  prebabilftT; 
and  implies  faith— a  faith  realizable  as  knowledge  in  the  sonl  as  tie 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.    On  this  account  we  look  on  attemvts 
to  harmonize  the  Gospels  as  likely  to  disanpoint  ei-pectation,  oj 
raising  too  high  the  desire  for  certainty  ana  minute  critical  intef" 
pretations,  and  giving  too  Kttle  place  to  faith,  and  to  the  operatfOB 
of  the  ordinary  laws  of  evidence  as  the  groundwork  of  a  true  and 
living  faith. 

These  things  are  written  that  we  might  heUeve  that  Jesns  it  40 
Christ,  and  that  believing  we  might  have  life  through  Hie  naiee. 
On  this  account  we  say — slightly  altering  the  opening  parigffp'^ 
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of  a  paper  by  8. 8.  (Dec.  1868,  p.  420)^'*  The  friends  of  ChristMuuty 
biTe  oftentimes  brought  to  discredit  the  testimony  of  the  Eran- 
gelista  on  mccount  of  the  difference  and  diiiiculties  which  appear  on 
eompairing  them,"  heing  racked  and  tortured  to  bring  them  into 
hmnony,  when  all  that  we  should  aim  at  or  attempt  is  to  confirm 
the  faith  of  those  who  are  asked  to  beheve  in  the  Lord  unto  eternal 
hie. 

**  Tlien  Faith  shall  fail  and  holy  Hope  shall  die, 
That  lost  in  certainty  and  this  in  joy." 

"Faith  is  a  firm  belief  of  the  whole  word  of  God.  of  His  gospel, 
eommands,  threats,  and  promises,"  as  Archbishop  Wake  says;  bat 
tksB  belief  is  the  credit  giren  to  something  that  we  do  not  or  cannot 
bow,  in  reliance  on  the  anthority  upon  which  it  is  delivered.  This 
ii  quite  compatible  with  discrepancies,  but  harmonj  is  not.  On 
tkis  ground  we  think  the  harmonists  have  done  much  harm,  and 
Aat  they  hare  provoked  claims  which  cannot  be  substantiated. 

Taking  the  Crospel  principle,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witaeeaes  a  thing  shall  be  established,  how  can  the  harmonists 
rvolve  these  important  items  which  are  mentioned  by  only  one 
SvingelistF    Of  such  matters  we  quote  only  a  iew. 

AU  that  portion  of  the  Gospel  history  which  proclaims  the  Eter- 
Bty  aad  €k>dship  of  Christ  oepends  only  on  John  i.  1—18 ;  that 
ibeiit  tiie  conception  and  birth  of  John  the  Baptist — miraculous  aa 
it  WBi — ^ia  to  be  learned  only  from  St.  Luke's  iirst  chapter ;  and  of 
the  111  I  rill  and  miracles  connected  with  the  birth  or  Christ,  we 
hnre  only  a  few  incidents  related  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  the 
iieideBta  related  differ  considerably  in  details.  Luke  alone  givea 
V  tke  ttory  of  the  youthful  Jesus  in  the  Temple.  The  testimony 
of  Joftn  tke  Baptist  concerning  Jesns  we  learn  only  from  John ;  tlie 
Mif  Birmelee  at  Cana,  Capernaum,  and  Jerusalem,  the  interview 
hitiraeM  Jesm  and  Nicodemus,  Jesus  and  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
Hi  the  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son  at  Capernaum,  we  learn  on 
the  Mm*  iiBgU  authority.  To  the  same  sole  witness  we  owe  the 
iKMBit  of  the  onre  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  the  persecutions 
hr  Sahhath-breakiDg  which  thence  arose.  In  Luke  alone  we 
ild  fliflKMi's  least,  and  the  penitent  woman's  anointment  of  his 
M «tth«w  is  our  only  authority  for  the  cure  of  two  blind  men 
and  of  a  dumb  demoniac  there.  Mark  alone  describes 
_  in  the  synagogues  of  Nazareth ;  John  alone  records 
Bi  i|yiiriiirs  as  a  prophet  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum.  St. 
li^  ]■  OKT  single  reporter  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the 
KvaitT,  the  pmrables  of  the  good  bamaritan,  of  the  barren  fig-tree. 

" Hi  ateward,  the  prodigid  son,  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  &c.; 

His  core  of  the  woman's  infirmity,  with  which  she  had  been 

I  eighteen  yean,  and  of  the  man  ill  with  the  dropsy ;  to 

ia  thia  eonaectioii*  we  may  add  His  denunciations  of  the 

Hia  teaehing  His  disciples  to  pray,  the  stratagem  of  the 

'  *    *  at  by  Herod  to  induce  him  to  leave  Galilee  that 
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he  miglit  be  apprehended  and  slain.    John  is  onr  only  anthoritj' 
for  ''the  going  up  to  Jerusalem,"  not  openly,  but,  as  it  were,  in 
secret."    Jesus  there  teaching  in  the  temple,  the  sending  of  the 
officers  to  take  him,  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  the  attempt  to 
stone  him,  the  cure  of  a  blind  man  on  his  washing  in  the  pool  of 
Siloam,  and  the  inquiry  which  resulted  from  it,  the  exasperation  of 
the  Pharisees,  and  the  escape  of  Jesus  through  the  midst  of  Samaria 
and  Galilee.   Luke  records  the  cure  of  *'  ten  lepers,"  His  discourse 
to  the  Pharisees  about  fasting  and  prayer,  and  the  parable  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican.  He  also  is  our  sole  authority  regarding 
Zacoheus,  the  parable  of  the  nobleman  ffoing  into  a  far  country. 
John  is  the  single  witness  for  the  parable  of  the  good  shepherd^ 
His  conrersation  in  Solomon's  porch.  His  going  to  Bethabara 
beyond  Jordan,  the  raising  of  Lajsarus,  His  supping  with  His  friends 
at  Mthany,  and  Mary's  anointment  of  His  feet,  and  the  plot  to  put 
Laxarus  to  death,  the  interview  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  discourses 
of  Jesus  regarding  unbelief.  Matthew  is  the  single  cTidenoe  of  the 
delivery  of  the  parables  of  the  ten  virgins,  the  talents,  and  his 
description  of  the  day  of  judgment.    John  alone  tells  us  of  the 
temptation  of  Judas  Iscariot  by  Satan,  the  washing  of  the  disciples' 
feet,  and  the  supper  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  wiUi  the 
incident  of  "  the  sop,"  and  the  long  discourses  by  which  He  sought 
to  comfort  His  sorrowing  followers.     The  details  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  are  recorded  only  by  John.    John  alone  tells  us  of  His 
presence  with  Peter  in  the  outside,  in  the  hall  of  the  High  Priest, 
and  oj^.^wbat  occurred  during  the  examination  of  Jesus  by  Annas; 
Luke  18  the  only  informant  we  have  concerning  the  interchange  of 
civilities  between  Pilate  and  Herod.    The  repentance  of  Jadas  is 
narrated  by  Matthew,  and  does  not  harmonise  with  what  Luke  (P) 
says  in  Acts.  Luke  alone  gives  us  the  prediction  of  Jesus  regarding 
the  calamities  soon  to  befall  the  Jewish  people.    John  alone  tells 
of  the  bequest  in  his  favour  of  the  guardianship  of  "  Mary  the 
mother  of  the  Lord,"  of  the  breaking  of  the  malefactors'  legs,  and 
the  piercing  of  Christ's  body.    Matthew  gives  the  account  of  the 
early  visit  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre,  having  previously  told  of 
the  precautions  taken  for  its  security,  and  afterwards  affirming  the 
bribery  of  the  guards.     Luke  tells  us  of  the  past  resurrectioD- 
appearance  of  Christ  at  Emmaus ;  John,  His  appearance  "  in  the 
midst"  of  the  mourning  disciples,  twice,  and  the  confutation  and  the 
confession  of  Thomas,  and  ot  His  third  appearance  at  the  Lake  ot 
Tiberias.    Matthew  records  His  appearance  at  Gkdilee,  and  His 
parting  coinmandment ;  and  Luke  alone,  in  Acts,  tells  us  of  Hift 
Ascension,  and  the  announcement  of  the  Second  Advent.         , 

Our  affirmation  is  that  these  several  passages  can  be  explsined 
and  accepted  in  consistency  with  the  events  recorded  by  the  Evan- 
gelists  as  a  whole,  and  that  from  the  entire  Gospels  a  harmooy»  9^ 
of  events  and  circumstances,  but  of  character  and  influence,  arifos 
— superior  in  its  effects  to  anj  harmony  of  passages  possible,  whf^ 
ever  the  ingenuity  exercised  m  fitting  in  andpedcuing  andpottenflg 
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about  with  the  mere  externals  of  the  narratiye.  "  The  letter  killeth ; 
it  if  the  spirit  that  gtyeth  Jife." 

A  reasonable  faith  the  Gospel  demands,  a  reasonable  serrice  Gk)d' 
feqnires,  a  reasonable  hope  the  Sarioor  offers.  The  whole  Gospel 
is  done  .on  the  prinoiple  of  "  come  and  let  us  reason  together,  saiili 
our  Gt>d.'*  Now  reason  is  the  power  of  selecting  probabilitiea 
from  nnoertainties,  and  it  is  the  moral  reason  to  which  the  Gh)fpel 
appeals,  rather  than  the  intellectual  reason.  To  lead  people  to 
ecpeot  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  is  to  proffer  a  mathematics  of 
probabilities,  instead  of  a  reasonable  ground  of  fsith.  It  is  ez* 
peoting  too  much  and  representing  too  much.  That  the  GkMpela 
are  trustworthy,  consistent  in  themielyes,  and  consistent  with  nia- 
torr,  may  most  certainly  be  believed  by  us  ;  but  that  all  the  parts 
ana  portions  of  the  Gospels  can  be  so  fitted  into  eachx>Uier  that  tlia 
whole  shall  be  harmonious  as  an  angel's  song  is  impossible — beoansa 
it  was  nerer  intended  to  be  a  harmonised  whole,  out  only  to  make 
OS  wise  unto  salration — ^for  which  it  most  fully  suffices. 

H.  B.  T. 


Cfet  (gssanist. 


ABTHUB  H.  HALLAM  AND  "  IN  MEMOBIAM." 

(Continued  from  page  6S.J 

To  the  same  period — 1830— belong  the  piece  addressed  "  To  Two 
Sisterb,**  containing  a  high  and  grsceful  play  on  the  names  of  Mary 
and  Emily,  originally  signifying  "  Exalted  and  "  Beloyed,"  and  a 
fine  essay  on  the  philosophical  writings  of  Cicero,  which  obtained  a 
college  prize. 

In  January,  1831,  he  wrote  stanzas  "To  the  Loyed  One" — 
doabtleaa  the  "  Emily  "  of  the  poem  just  mentioned,  as  its  last  linsa 
were  these : — 

"  Consent  to  be  '  beloTed ; '  1  Mk  no  more 
Than  to  fulfil  for  thee  thy  warning  name^ 
And  in  a  perfect  loving  Uto  and  die.*' 

No  ytdgar  curiosity,  but  a  deep  tender  interest  in  Arthur's  short 
but  beautiful  life,  and  in  the  affection  which  raised  the  great  tribute 
to  hia  genius  and  yirtues,  bids  us  obserye  that  this  was  addressed 
to  a  Bister  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  who  has  indirectly  expressed  hia 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  friendship  being  consummated  in  the  nearer 
reUtionship  of  a  brother. 

'*  Nor  hsTc  I  felt  so  mnoh  of  bliss 

Since  first  he  told  me  that  he  lored 
A  daughter  of  our  house ;  nor  proyed 
Since  that  dark  day  a  day  like  this.*' 

In  another  mood  of  recollection  and  glimpsing  "  into  the  world  of 
'  Hight  haye  been«' "  he  aingSy^- 
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** I  Bee  thee  sitting  crowned  with  good, 
A  central  warmth  diffusing  blias 
In  glance  and  smile,  and  clasp  and  kiss. 
On  all  the  branches  of  thy  blood ; 

'*Tby  blood,  my  friend,  and  partly  mine; 
For  now  the  day  was  drawing  on, 
Whra  thou  shonldst  link  thy  life  with 
Of  mine  own  house,  and  boys  of  thine 

"  Had  babbled  *  Uncle  *  on  my  knee ; 
But  that  remorseless  iron  hour 
Miide  cypress  of  her  orange  flower, 
Despair  of  Hope,  and  earth  of  thee.*' 

IDnis  Arthur  addreesea  "  The  Lored  One,"  bringing  all  his  giftSf 
and  laying  them  as  a  glorious  ofiering  at  her  feet : — 

'*  All  thoughts  that  in  me  liye  and  bum, 
The  thirst  for  truth,  the  sense  of  power ; 
Freedom's  high  hope — to  thee  they  turn ; 
I  bring  tfann  as  a  preeious  dower ! 

**  The  beaaty  which  those  thoughts  adore. 
Diffused  through  this  perennial  frame, 
Centres  in  thee ;  I  feel  it  more 
Since  thy  deliyering  presence  came : 

And  with  a  clearer  affluence  now 

That  mystic  spirit  fills  m^  heart. 
Wafts  me  on  hope's  enthusiast  flow, 

And  heals  with  prayer  the  guilty  smart. 

"  Oh !  best  beioved,  it  were  a  bliss 

As  pure  as  aught  the  angels  feel, 
To  thmk  in  after  days  of  tkis — 

Should  time  a  strcngth  in  me  reveal 
To  fill  with  worthy  thoughts  and  deed 

The  measure  of  my  high  desire ; 
To  thee  were  due  the  glorious  meed, 

Thy  smUes  had  kindled  first  the  fire." 

In  a  yet  higher  strain  is  the  poem  commencing*- 

"Hiis  was  my  lay  in  sad  nocturnal  hour," 
written  in  the  succeeding  month.    It  closes  thus :  — 

**Thy  word  hath  passed 
Upon  my  spirit,  and  is  a  light  for  ever. 
High  o'er  the  drifting  spray  of  circumstanae. 
Thy  word,  the  plighted  word,  the  word  of  promise 
And  of  aU  comfort!    In  its  mighty  strength 
I  bid  thee  hail,  not  as  in  former  days, 
Kot  as  my  chosen  only,  but  my  bride ; 
My  Tery  bride,  coming  to  make  my  Itouse 
A  glorious  temple !    Be  the  seal  m  Gh)d 
Upon  that  word  until  the  hoar  be  fuUl  *' 
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A  €be  sopnet  to  hit  moUier,  in  which  he  tpeaks  of  the  "  barren 
^oobt "  which  "made  an  Tinkind  Deoember of  nis spring "  as  having 
fmaaii  aaray,  while 

**  On  the  calmed  wstera  once  again 
Aacendant  Faith  oiroles  with  tikar  plnaM," 

belongs  also  to  1831. 

In  this  year  he  obtained  the  first  prise  for  English  declamation,  his 
anbjeet  being,  "  The  condnet  of  the  Independent  Party  during  the 
Ciril  War."  The  address  was  never  printed,  but  his  snccess  en- 
tailed upon  him,  according  to  college  custom,  to  deliver  an  oration 
in  the  chapel  immediately  before  the  Christmas  vacation.  He  chose 
for  his  theme  "  The  Influence  of  Italian  Works  of  Imagination  on 
the  same  class  of  Compositions  in  England." 

His  acquaintance  with  Italian  and  French  literature  was  almost 
MB  perfect  as  hia  knowledge  of  the  great  authors  of  his  native 
4M«mtry.  Dante,  in  particular,  was  "  the  prime  mover  of  his  spirit." 
In  the  grand  imageiT  of  the  "  Inferno,"  but  still  more  in  those  of 
titf  "  Paradiso,"  he  ^»and  scope  for  his  own  great  thoughts  and 
itie  specalations. 
concluding  passage  of  the  oration,  which  is  marked  by  a 

ed  purity  and  eloqaenoe  of  language,  and  aeomplete  critical 

mastery  of  his  materials,  is  as  follows : — 

**  An  English  mind  that  has  drank  deep  at  ihe  souroes  of  louthem  in- 
apMStion,  and  etpeoiallj  thai;  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  mighty 
^boBSBtine,  will  be  eonscions  of  a  perpetual  fveshneu  and  quiet  benaty 
TisHng  «n  his  inaginations  aad  spreading  gently  over  his  affectionB,  untu, 
by  the  blessing  of  heaven,  it  may  be  absorbed  without  loss  in  the  pure 
light,  of  which  that  voice  has  spoken  as  no  other  can ; 
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'  I^gbt  inteUeotual,  yet  full  of  love, 

Love  of  true  beauty,  therefore  full  of  joy, 
Joy,  every  other  sweetness  £sr  above.* " 

In  the  f<^owing  January,  being  then  within  a  few  days  of  his 
twenty-first  birthday,  he  took  his  degree,  and  left  Cambridge. 

From  that  time  he  lived  with  his  father,  at  67,  Wimpole  Street, 
of  which  he  used  playfully  to  aay,  **  You  will  always  find  us  at 
aixea  and  sevens."  This  is  the  residence  alluded  to  in  the  "  In 
Memoriam"  lines  expressive  of  the  first  absorbing  and  over- 
shadowing grief  at  his  loss,  which  clad  all  things  in  its  own  mono- 
tonous gloom  :— 

**  Dark  house,  by  which  onoe  more  I  stead 
There  in  the  Ung  ualovely  street ; 
Doors,  where  my  heart  was  used  to  beat 
So  qnickly,  waiting  for  a  hand, 

A  hand  that  can  be  clasped  no  more.** 

Arthur  began  the  study  of  the  law  at  home,  and  was  entered  on 
the  books  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
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His  "  Lines  upoken  in  the  character  of  Prgmalion "  belong  to 
1832.  They  were  written  for  an  acted  charade,  but  at  once  take  a 
bold  intellectual  character,  and  bear  no  trace  of  bein^  thrown  off 
merely  for  amasement.  He  seeniB  as  if  unable  to  write  otherwiae 
tluui  serioualj  and  eamestlj.    They  open  thus  : — 

*'  'Tit  done,  the  work  is  finished — that  last  toach 
Was  as  a  god's  1    Lo !  now  it  stands  before  me, 
Eren  as  long  years  ago  I  drsamed  of  it, 
Consummate  offspring;  of  consummate  art ; 
Ideal  forms  itself!    Ye  gods,  I  thank  you 
That  I  have  liyed  to  this :  for  this  thrown  off 
The  pleasure  of  my  kind,  for  this  hsTs  toiled 
Days,  nights,  months,  yean ; — am  I  not  reoompensed  t 
Who  says  an  artist's  life  is  not  a  king's  F  " 

Hia  leisure  was  spent  in  studyingand  partially  translating  the  Vita 
NuoTa  of  Dante,  and  in  writing  a  powerful  reply  to  Professor  Boaseti's 
'*  Disquisizione  suUo  Spirito  Antipapale,"  which  had  promulgated 
the  startling  theory  that  the  chief  productions  of  his  farourite 
literature  were  written  with  a  hidden  political  meaning  and  tpirit* 
which  was  known  only  to  the  members  of  a  secret  society  designed 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Papal  power.  To  use  Mr.  HalSim't 
words,^ 

**  It  seemed  to  Arthur  the  worst  of  poetics!  heresies  to  desert  the  Ahso- 

lute,  the  Universal,  the  Eternal,  the  Beautiful,  and  True,  which  the  Platonio 

spirit  of  his  literaij  creed  taught  him  to  seek  in  all  the  higher  works  of 

genias,  in  quest  ot  some  temporaiy  historical  allusion  which  could  be  of 

'  no  interest  with  posterity." 

Three  short  memoirs  of  Petrarch,  Burke,  and  Voltaire,  are  also 
written  at  this  time,  but  his  chief  attention  was  given  to  meta- 
physical researches  and  the  history  of  philosophical  opinions. 

In  October,  1832,  he  entered  the  office  of  a  conveyancer  toffvn 
,  a  practical  insight  into  the  application  of  legal  knowled^.    "Visits 
.to  his  dearest  friends  have  been  vividly  and  sweetly  indicated. 

"  How  often,  hither  wandering  down. 
My  Arthur  found  your  shadows  fisir, 
And  shook  to  all  the  liberal  air 
The  dust  and  din  and  steam  of  town : 

-"  He  brought  an  eye  for  all  he  saw ; 
He  mizt  in  all  our  simple  sports ; 
They  pleased  him,  fresh  from  brawling  courts 
JLnd  dusty  purlieus  of  the  law. 


^  O  bliss,  when  all  in  cirde  drawn 

About  him,  heart  snd  ear  were  fed ; 
To  hear  him,  as  he  lay  and  read 
The  Tuscan  poets  on  the  lawn : 
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<*  Or  in  the  att-golden  afternooo 
A  gaait,  or  nappj  sifter,  sung. 
Or  here  she  bronght  the  harp,  and  flung 
A  ballad  to  the  brightenuig  noon." 

flometuneg  walks  in  "  distant  woods  "  diTersified  tlie  day^  during 
iHiioh  the  two  oompanions 

'*  Glanced  from  theme  to  theme, 
Disonsaed  the  books  to  lore  or  hate, 
Or  tondhed  the  changes  of  the  State, 
fniia— we  may  note — was  just  after  the  passing  of  the  Befivrm  Bill), 
Or  threaded  some  Socmtio  dream ; 

**  Bat  if  I  praised  the  busy  town. 

He  loTcd  to  rail  against  it  still, 

"Far  '  ground  in  yonder  social  mill 
We  rab  each  other^s  angles  down, 

**  And  meige,*  he  said, '  in  form  and  gloss 

The  pioturesqae  of  man  and  man.' 
We  talk'd *' 

letuming  only  at  the  oalm  setting  of  the  eTening  star. 

Bat  these  pleasant  times  were  soon  to  close.  Arthur  was  attacked 
by  intermittent  ferer  in  the  spring  of  1833,  and  perhaps  the 
Molting  weakness  bronght  on  a  return  of  the  disordered  oiroula* 
tion  from  which  he  had  preyiously  suffered*  In  company  with  his 
liiher,  he  Tisited  Germany  in  August,  1833,  and  at  Vienna  a  rush 
of  blood  to  the  head  suddenly  closed  his  life  on  the  16th  Septem* 
ber,  1833,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- two  years  and  a  half. 

His  remains  were  brought  to  lungland,  and  interred  in  the 
dumeel  of  Clevedon  church,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  landward 
ilope  of  a  lonely  hill  which  overlooks  the  Bristol  channel. 

"  'Tis  well,  'tis  something ;  we  may  stand 
Where  he  in  Bnglish  earth  is  laid, 
And  from  his  asiies  may  be  made 
The  Tiolst  of  his  natiye  Luid. 

"  'Tis  little,  hot  it  looks  in  truth. 
As  if  the  qniet  bones  were  blest, 
Among  iamiliBr  names  to  rest. 
And  in  the  plaees  of  his  yoath. 

**  ^ere  twice  a  day  the  Serem  fills, 
The  salt  sea-water  passes  by. 
And  hnshes  half  the  babblinf  Wye, 
And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills." 


.MOtons 


The  fools  of  habit,  sweeter  seems 

^  To  rest  beneath  the  doTer  sod, 

That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  rains, 
Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains, 
The  ohaiioe  of  the  grapes  of  God  i 
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«  Than  if  with  thae  th*  nmaag  wMb 

Should  gulf  him  futhooi  dMp  ia  Mm  $ 
And  hands  so  often  oUitped  m  mine. 
Should  ton  with  tangle  snd  with  Adb/' 

Hk  only  brother  wm  nine  years  eld  at  tike  time  of 
death.  He,  too,  grew  up  into  a  youth  and  early  maahood  of' 
ordinary  promiie,  but  was  Btrickea  down  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
and  laid  in  the  same  grare.  There  now  lie  mother  and  sister,  the 
two  brothers,  and  doubtless  ihe  fktJier  also;  '*  ioroly  and  pleasant 
in  their  lives/'  and  in  death  no  longer  divided. 

The  re^et  with  which  the  intelligenoe  of  Arthur's  decease  was 
received  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintanees  was  vide-spread  and 
intense. 

Let  Tennyson  speak  again : — 

«  My  blood  an  even  tenor  Icept, 

Till  on  naine  ear  this  message  ftfls. 
That  in  Yieana't  fatal  walk, 
God's  finger  touched  him  imd  he  alepi. 

"  Beit  I  remained,  whose  hopes  were  dim. 

Whose  li£a,  whose  thoughts  were  little  worth, 
To  wander  on  a  darkened  earth 
Wheoe  all  things  round  me  breathed  of  him." 

"  Whatever  way  my  days  decline, 
I  felt  and  feel,  tho'  left  alone, 
His  heing  working  in  mine  own. 
The  fbotst^  of  his  iiib  in  mine. 

•  •  •  *  "Sudi 

A  friendship  as  had  mastered  time ; 

"  Which  matters  Time  indeed,  and  is 
Eternal,  separate  from  fears : 
The  all-assuming  months  and  yean 
Can  take  no  part  away  from  this : 

"  But  summer  on  the  steaming  floods. 

And  spring  that  swells  the  narrow  Greeks, 
And  autumn  with  a  noise  of  rooks, 
':  That  gather  in  the  waining  woods. 

*'  And  every  pulse  of  wind  and  wave 
Eecalls,  in  change  of  light  or  gloom. 
My  old  affection  of  the  tomb. 
And  my  prime  passion  in  the  grave." 

And  thus : — 

"  My  Arthur,  whom  I  shall  net  ssSi 

Till  oil  nriT  widow'd  race  be  run; 
Pear  «b  xhe  mother  to  the  pon, 
More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me.*" 

Also  the  passionate  iitteranoe,  first  p«A4tshed  in  1843,  which  it 
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as  the  one  prelude  to  the  sad,  solemn,  though  at  len^h  trmm^ttait 
music  of  ••In  Memoriam,"  eight  years  later  in  appearing: — 

"Breftk,  hr«ak,  break 

On  thy  eoM  gray  stonef,  O  Sea !        • 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 


**  And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  bill ; 
But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  yanish'd  handi 
And  the  sound  of  a  roice  that  is  still ! 

•*  Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead, 
Will  nerer  come  back  to  me." 

Another  friend  states : — "  I  have  met  with  no  man  Lis  superior 
in  metaphysical  subtlety;  no  man  his  equal  as  a  philosophic  critic 
on  works  of  taste ;  no  man  whose  views  on  all  subjeeta  connected 
with  the  duties  and  dignities  of  humanity  were  more  large,  mow 
generous,  and  enlightened. 

"  It  seems  due  to  his  memory  that  it  should  be  known  how  Cur 
what  he  had  done  falls  short  of  what  a  few  years  hence  he  would 
have  done ;  how  far  his  vast  and  various  powers  were  from  having 
attained  their  inll  stature  and  mature  proportions. 

"The  compositions  which  he  has  left  (marveUous  as  they  are) 
are  inadequate  evidences  of  his  actual  power,  except  to  those  who 
had  watched  the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  seen  that  his  mighty 
spirit  (beaotiful  and  powerful  as  it  had  already  grown,)  yet  bore  aU 
the  marks  of  youth,  and  growth,  and  ripening  promise." 

Another  says: — "I  can  scarcely  hope  to  describe  to  you  the 
feelings  with  which  I  regarded  him,  much  less  the  daily  beaniy 
of  his  life  out  of  which  they  grew.  Numberless  scenes,  indeea, 
grave  and  gay,  come  back  upon  me  which  mark  him  as  the  most 
accomplished  person  I  have  known  or  shall  know." 

A  school  companion  writes  thus,  and  the  testimony,  it  should  he 
renembered,  is  of  him  while  in  early  youth  : — **  It  was  my  happi- 
ncM  to  live  at  Eton  in  habits  of  close  intimacy  with  him ;  and  tae 
sentiments  of  affection  which  that  intimacy  produced,  were  of  a 
Itind  never  to  be  effaced.  Painfully  mindful  as  I  am  of  the 
privileges  which  I  then  so  largely  enjoyed,  of  the  elevating  effects 
derived  from  intercourse  with  a  spirit  such  as  his,  of  the  rapid  and 
continued  expansion  of  all  his  powers,  of  his  rare  and,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  unparalleled  endovrmcnts,  and  of  his  deep  enthusiastio 
affections,  both  religions  and  human,  I  have  taken  npon  me  thus 
to  render  mv  feeble  testimony  to  a  memory  which  will  ever  be 
dear  to  my  neart." 

All  agree  in  their  high  estimate  of  his  gifts,  hut  npon  each  tlie 
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Mme  impression  was  produced,  that  these  were  but  ia  growth, 
and,  great  as  they  had  already  become,  were  far  from  haring 
attained  their  full  development  and  grace. 

His  portrait  shows  a  brow  and  face  of  noblest  and  sweetest — ^most 
god-like — form  and  expression,  shaded  by  the  pensireness  of  one 
who  sees  into  the  depths  of  perplexity  and  sorrow  of  which  human 
life  is  fuU. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  "  In  Memoriam "  will  ever  be  his  truest 
monument.  To  that  we  must  always  look  for  his  full  outline,  and 
by  the  measure  of  its  grief  strive  to  guess  the  greatness  of  the 

departed. 

*'  So»  dearest,  now  thy  brows  are  cold 
I  see  thee  what  thou  art,  and  know, 
Thy  likeness  to  the  wise  below 
Thy  kindred  with  the  great  of  old. 

**  And  there  ie  more  than  I  can  eee, 
And  iohai  I  tee  I  leave  uneaidf 
Nor  speak  it,  knowing  Death  has  made 
His  darkness  beautiful  with  thee." 

In  Tennyson's  poems,  published  in  1830,  there  is  one  which 
aeems  to  be  intenaed  as  a  sketch  of  Arthur  Hallam.    It  may  be 

Suite  otherwise,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  appeared  within  a  year  of 
ieir  first  meeting,  and  every  word  it  contains  maj  with  perfect  truth 
be  applied  to  Arthur,  as  his  works  and  the  testimony  of  those  who 
most  mtimatelv  knew  him  have  enabled  us  to  conceive,  and  partially 
to  fill  up,  the  features  of  his  character.    The  first  stanza  is — 

"  Clear<headed  friend,  whose  joyful  scorn 
Bdged  with  sharp  laughter,  cuts  atwaia 
The  knots  that  tangle  human  creeds. 
The  wondering  cords  that  bind  and  strain 
The  heart  until  it  bleeds, 
Bay-fringed  eyelids  of  the  mom 

Boof  not  a  glance  so  keen  as  thine : 
If  aught  of  prophecy  be  mine, 
Thou  wilt  not  live  in  vain.'* 

It  is  pleasing  to  trace,  as  I  have  already  attempted  in  some 
instances  to  do,  the  reciprocation  of  sentiment  in  Arthur's  works* 
—and  we  are  jpratified  to  know  that  he  perceived  and  heartily 
welcomed  the  rising  genius  shown  in  "  Claribel,"  "  Mariana,"  and 
•other  pieces.  Some  of  his  own  poems  were  to  have  been  published 
—and  were  actually  in  type — along  with  Tennyson's  in  1830,  bat 
were  withdrawn  in  compliance  with  his  father's  wish.  From  a 
review  of  the  future  Laureate's  volume  the  foUowing  is  taken : — 

''We  have  remarked  five  distinctive  exoellenoes  of  his  own  mamier* 
S^t,  his  luxofianoe  of  imagination,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  control 
•over  it.  Secondly,  his  power  of  embodying  himself  in  ideal  oharaeter% 
or  rather  moods  of  character,  with  such  extreme  accuracy  of  adjustment, 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  narration  seem  to  have  a  natural  oorrespond- 
dence  with  the  predominant  iieeling,  and,  as  it  were,  to  be  efolved  warn  it 
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bj  aidiiiilalxTe  force.  Thirdly,  hit  Tiyid,  piotureiqiie  delineation  of  objects, 
and  the  peculiar  skill  with  which  he  holds  all  of  them  fosed,  to  borrow  a 
metaphor  from  science,  in  a  medium  of  strong  emotion.  Fourthly,  the 
Tirietj  of  his  lyrical  measures,  and  exquisite  modulation,  of  harmoniooa 
words  and  cadences  to  the  swell  and  fall  of  the  feelings  expressed.  Fifthly, 
the  elerated  habits  of  thought,  implied  in  these  compositions,  and  impart- 
ing a  mellow  soberness  of  tone,  more  impressiTe  to  our  minds  than  if  the 
anther  had  drawn  up  a  set  of  opinions  in  Terse,  and  sought  to  instruct  the 
understanding  rather  than  to  communicate  the  lore  of  beanty  to  ihd 


Contrasting  the  two,  Tennyaoa  appears  to  hare  secured  the 
greater  mastery  of  expression,  and  to  have  had  more  power  of 
Kstraint  orer  his  mental  workings,  thus  succeeding  better  in  the 
endearour  to  suppress  the  sense  and  colouring  of  his  own  person- 
alis in  favour  or  that  of  the  objects  which  engaged  the  interest 
ind  labour  of  his  muse.  The  constructive  and  realizing  potency 
of  his  imagination  is  unapproached.  But  the  intensely  subjective 
character  of  most  of  Hallam's  works  reveals  him  in  a  mightier 
strength,  manifesting  a  far  higher  level  of  culture  and  philosophic 
grasp  and  comprehension,  dealing  with  loftier  conceptions,  ^applinn^ 
with  problems  of  tremendous  import,  which  have  been,  wisely  per- 
haps, but  still  so  as  to  suggest  some  sense  of  comparative  in- 
feriority,  avoided  or  but  little  acknowledged  by  the  otner.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  would  soon  have  felt  a  lack  of  interest  in  verse- 
writing  of  the  ordinary  stamp,  and  his  speculative  and  enquiring 
disposition  might  perhaps  in  the  end  have  led  him  entirely  away 
from  poetry,  to  fix  his  exclusive  attention  on  moral  and  religious 
philosophy  and  metaphysics.  As  Dr.  Brown  has  beautifully  put  it : 
"  We  agree  entirely  m  nis  father's  estimate  of  his  poetical  gift  and 
irt»  but  his  mind  was  too  serious,  too  thoughtful,  too  intensely 
dedicated  to  truth  and  the  Qod  of  truth,  to  linger  long  in  the 
porsnit  of  beauty ;  he  was  on  his  way  to  Grod*  and  coula  rest  in 
nothing  short  of  him,  otherwise  he  might  hare  been  a  poet  of 
genuine  excellence." 

Tennyson  has  been  left,  as  a  wise  and  Christian  teacher  of  his 
ave— made  wiser  and  holier,  doubtless,  by  the  cherished  grief  from 
indch  his  highest  strains  arose;  and  thus  their  friendship  has 
become  a  priceless  legacy  to  us  and  a  possession  to  all  time,  which 
if  the  best  apology  for  this  imperfect  attempt  to  make  its  nature 
and  incidents  more  familiarly  known. 

What  is  said  has  had  its  source  in  much  reverence  for  Arthur 
Henry  Hallam,  and  much  love  for  "  In  Memoriam."  If  it  leads 
one  reader  to  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  either,  and  to  the 
thought  tiiat  consecrated  genius  is  not  lost,  but,  whether  here  or 
in  a  purer  and  higher  range  of  being,  has  its  part  to  do  towards  the 
coming  of  that 

**  Far  off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves ;" 

my  purpose  will  have  been  attained. 
Oiwestry.    *  W. 
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Tke  Ckureh  in  iii  Belaiion  to  the  State.    London:  Edrard  Martb. 

This  is  "an  address  from  the  E^eligious  Society  of  Friends 
[commonly  called  Quakers]  to  their  fellovr  countrymen,'*  and  is 
anthoritatirely  **  issned  by  the  represents  tire  body  "  of  that  seetiov, 
of  religionists,  on  the  propriety  of  a  church  establif^nenl.  it 
coosiders,  first,  the  argument  in  ftirour  of  church  establishsMata 
usually  drawn  from  "  Mosaic  institutions,"  Second,  the  "feuiMU 
ing  of  the  Christian  church."  Third,  the  "introduction  of  ohureh 
establishments."  Fourth,  exhibits  the  "  contrast  betweea  pricnHiTa 
Christianity  and  the  age  of  church  establishments;"  and  flM 
descants  on  "  the  present  aspect  of  the  question."  The  writinf^  m 
calm,  weighty,  grave,  concise,  and  considerate;  and  the  tract  whick 
is  inclttded  in  thirty -two  pages  makes  constant  reference  to  scri^ 
tare,  and  the  best  secular  authorities.  We  admire  much  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  written,  of  which  the  following  extract  is  an  indication ;— - 
"  We  feel  the  gravity  of  the  present  crisis.  We  would  urge  aothiag 
iff  the  spirit  of  contention,  or  from  the  love  of  change.  We  ka^w 
well  how  much  of  wisdom  is  needed  in  every  attempt  to  eorrcvt 
old  institutions ;  and  especially  in  all  that  relatea  to  Christianityy 
bow  necessary  it  is  that  the  ground  shall  be  cleared  is  the  hearts 
of  men  before  either  the  foundation  or  the  superstructore  can  he 
Bsfely  laid.  Hence  the  necessity  for  patience,  ferbearanois,  aad 
mutual  charity,  no  less  than  for  earnestness  and  zeal.  As  each  it 
willing  to  be  taught,  all  may  find  that  they  haw  much  both  to 
unlearn  and  to  learn." — p.  29. 

Uie  Science  of  Man.    By  Chabibs  Bbat.    London:  Longmaas, 

Ghreen,  Beader,  &  Dyer. 

Txn  pampUet,  wbiah  presents  "  a  bird's-eye  view  of  ti^e  wide 
id  fertile  field  ol  attthrop<dogy/'  ie»  as  we  understand  it»  a  plea 
for  the  thorough  pursuit  of  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  " — Man. 
IiLBegard  to  mete  qnestioos  of  eurioaity,  the  author  appears  incliaed 
ttn  M  "the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,"  and  seems  desirous  of  direct* 
ia^  in'vesfcigatiiMa  towards  the  present  laws  and  conditiona  of  man's 
bnng.  In  the  first  part,  Mr.  firav  describe*  his  idea  of  the  seieace 
afiautt.  It  displays,  as  all  that  he  writes  does,  full  reading,  wt 
quotation,  excellent  collection  of  seemingly  far-distant  ideas,  and  a 

feneral  tendency  to  coospleteBess  and  roundness  of  speculation, 
[is  acquaintance  with  what  hae  been  thi>«ght»  and  the  references 
he  makes  to  authorities,  constitute  this  tractate  a  valuable  one» 
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lad  we  are  glad  to  find  him  proclaiming— as  against  Dn,  Hunt^ 
BwC  Blake,  and  others — that  **  metaphysics  is  the  highest  of  all 
•deneei,  and  it  is  based  on  physics.'  In  part  second,  Mr.  Bnrf 
tieats  of  "  The  ocenlt  powers  of  man."  He  not  only  admits  **  the 
iRitiialty  conrertible  forces"  of  Dr.  Buchner, — " graTitation, 
medumical  force  (pressure  P)  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  affinity, 
eohesioA,"— bat  wishes  to  add  to  these  oaylic  force,  vital,  and 
nerroos  or  mental  force,  all  of  which  he  gives  outline  explana- 
tions. The  work  is  valuable  as  an  additional  chapter — showing  the 
author's  advancement  in  thought — of  his  interesting  work.  '*  Force 
ind  its  correlates,"  of  which  due  note  was  taken  in  a  recent  sketch 
of  the  writer  as  a  "  modem  metaphysician." 

Jfaa.-  Where,  Whence,  and  WhHher,    By  David  Pagb,  LL.D. 
Edinburgh:  Edmonstone  &  Douglas. 

Db.  David  Paob  is  one  of  the  most  notable  of  Scottish  geologists, 
aad  is  a  favourite  lecturer  in  modern  Athens.  This  '*  glance  at 
XDfli  in  bia  natural  history  relations  *'  is  an  extension  of  the  material 
lad  thought  of  two  leetures  delivered  at  the  Edinburgh  Philo- 
M|Jiieal  Institution,  which  excited  attention  and  controversy  at 
As  time  of  their  delivery,  and  are  worthy  of  attention  not  only 
f&f  ftehr  actual  eontents  in  the  way  of  information,  but  for  the 
pUmesfl  with  which  they  express  opinions  which  may  be  charac- 
tftind  as  alt<^ether  belonging  to  this  present  life  and  worldf. 
lie  "wkere**  of  man  is,  of  course,  the  bounded  "continent  of 
as  Bunyan  caUs  the  earth.  Of  his  "  whence,"  Dr.  Page 
to  believe  in  the  natural  view  of  the  origin  and  progress 
.  And  the  "  whither  "  that  he  discusses  is  that  of  the  raoe 
of  tiM  individual,  aad  refers  to  an  earthly  future,  not  to  an j 
' }  Ibr  Dr.  Page  rigidlv  keeps  himself  on  the  hither  side  of  seaai«> 
Ufty  aaA  ezpeiience,  and  contends  that  on  this  side  we  have  quite 
~  *  te  laquire  into  and  to  know  without  attempting  to  mabe- 
m  on  the  other  side.  It  is  a  elear,  readable,  foreibls^ 
statemeBil  ef  one  side — the  earthly  one — of  the  q«e^ 
the  crrgiB,  eondition,  dwelling  and  destiny  of  man.  W^ 
a  passage  from  the  conclusion  in  favour  of  free  inquiry, 
'\  committiag  ourselves  to  the  implied  results  as  io  the 
of  human  thought : — 


*1!b  these  who  have  accompanied  the  author  throng  this  brief  review, 
[■■si  BOW  be  rafldentfy  obvious  that  there  is  nothhig  in  the  qaastioB  o# 
WfasiVi  'Whence,  and  Whither  *  that  places  it  beyond  the  dooaaiiif 
'Be  inqniry-^notfaiDg  that  earnest  minds  may  not  diseaM  willip 
,mA  honest  words  convey  without  reetraint.    As  a  pvoMem  of 
'  ioBtorj,  it  nrast  be  solved  by  natural  history  methods  $  and  how- 
— "  *    the  eoneluaions  yet  arrived  at,  they  ar^  hke  those  resukfag' 
and  truth-seelring  eflbrt,  entitlfd  to  a  candid  c( 


tftsj  ran  eoonter  to  dii  beliefs  may  be  sufieient  reason  wkif 
be  asRewIjT  seaaned  and  received  with  hesitancy ;  bat  it  ia  ■# 
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bonMt  eftuie  why  their  tendenoj  should  he  misrepreBented  tad  their 
adTOoeoT  be  traduced.  Our  beliefs  are  erer  aooording  to  the  measure  of  our 
knowledge ;  and  as  the  knowledge  of  our  biological  raUtions  becomea  mote 
intimate,  and  the  nature  of  our  geological  relations  more  fuUj  established, 
io  will  the  new  beliefs  respecting  the  origin,  antiquity,  and  destiny  of  man 
gain  a  wider  acceptance.    It  is  the  old  warfare  with  ignorance  and  pre- 

Sdice;  the  old  oombat  between  rational  inquiry  and  traditional  fiuth. 
eed  we  indicate  with  what  side  the  yictory  must  ultimately  rest  ?" 


S^ie  ^apc. 


OUOHT  EMIGBATION  TO  BE  MADE  COMFUIiSOBY 
ON  THE  ABLE-BODIED  POOB. 


AFVIBX1.TIYX. 

POTXBTT  is  neither  a  crime  nor  a 
disgrace  in  itself,  but  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  both  from  its  origin  and 
its  circumstances.  In  all  states  and 
communities  all  men  should  be  pre- 
pared to  do  their  proper  share  of 
mbour  for  the  common  good;  but 
in  our  country — in  most  Buropean 
countries — there  has  sprung  up  a 
race  o£  Tagrant  poor,  workhouse 
haunters  and  sturdy  beggars,  lying 
rascals  and  professional  mendicants, 
waift  and  castawa;s>  who  eannot  be 
toned  to  good  account  in  the 
crowded  places  of  civilization.  These, 
as  being  possessed  of  bone  and  sinew, 
oould  very  well  be  drilled  into  an 
army  of  culture,  to  go  forth  and 
BabauB^  under  some  gxiat  captain  of 
industxy,  the  wide  spread 'fields  of 
many  colonies.  Bv  compelling  en- 
listment in  these  industriaJ  regiments 
and  drafting  them  off,  in  proper 
marshalling  and  order,  into  some  of 
those  outlying  fields  of  effort,  where 
physiaal  labour  offers  productiye 
results  in  return  for  its  exercise^  we 
cauie  those  who  now  £Md 


upon  and  pauperiie  our  land  to 
proyide  for  their  own  sustenanee  hj 
their  own  labour,  and  alao  supply 
us  with  yaluable  imports  in  such  a 
way  as  to  increase  the  sum  of  hu- 
man happiness,  and  the  grand  totsl 
of  the  prosperity  of  nations.  To 
them  compulsory  emigration  would 
be  a  boon,  and  to  those  firoai 
amongst  whom  they  were  taken  a 
blessing.  Thus  it  would  be^  like 
mercy,  **  twice  blessed."— O.  A.  W» 
It  is  impossible  for  any  couniiy 
to  endure  the  heayy  local  tayatitr 
leyied  in  large  cities  for  poor's  rates. 
This  taxation  presses  upon  the  poor 
in  the  shape  of  assessments  on  their 
scanty  incomes,  in  the  shape  of 
assessments  on  the  rents  of  the  shops 
in  which  th^  buy  their  goods,  m 
the  shape  of  assessments  on  the 
warehouses,  machinery  of  their  em* 
ployers,  and  on  the  lands  and  fields 
of  those  who  rear  grain  or  stooL 
Henoe  wages  are  lowered  and  priees 
are  raised,  and  between  these  the 
povertr  of  the  poor  is  made  mors 
powerful  and  pressing.  We  all 
know  that  a  yery  laige  proportioa 
of  the  money  expended  for  the  xa* 
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Mci  the  poor  ii  abflolntely  WMted 
oa  able-bodied  impottors,  tramps, 
vigittite,  and  yagabonde,  who  aaok 
op  the  State  pnmiion  for  the  poor 
moie  greedilj  aod  ixuatiably  (ban 
the  draghtem  of  the  hone-leech  do 
blood,  ttina   perpetnatiag  and  in- 
enanng  the  deoadenoe  of  the  poor. 
Thne  able-bodied  paupers  are  the 
nal  tjranta  of  the  poor,  the  real 
down-draoghts    to    national  pros- 
perify.    They  deprire  the  true  poor 
of  bnad,  of  employment,  and  of 
mpathy.    What  would  be  better 
than  the  oompulaoxy  emigration  of 
every  prored  pauper — not  prorided 
with  a  trade  or  other  Tiaible  or 
faiown  .meanf  of  support,  who  be- 
eame  chargeable  on  any  parish  ?    It 
would   greatly   beoefit    the    poor, 
fMstly  improre  trade^  greatly  lessen 
the  burden  of  local  taxation,  ffreatly 
inereaae  real  sympathy  for  the  de- 
serving poor,  greatly  add  to  the  real 
happmeas  and  welfare  of  those  so 
eoii^>elled  to  go  and  work  for  their 
own  aubaiatenoe. — Y.  P. 

Oertalnlyit  ought  on  those  who 
sieetnmg,  healthy,  and  able  to  work, 
but  aie  doing  nothing  for  their 
hfiag,  and  biudening  their  more  in- 
dustrious neighbonrs  with  rates  for 
their  support  Of  course  G-orem- 
iMut  ought  not  to  send  them  out  to 
our  colonies  or  elsewhere,  without 
piofiding  them  with  some  means  of 
sobsietence  when  they  reached  there ; 
but  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
doing  that,  for  manual  labour  is 
shraya  in  demand  in  our  colonies.  It 
vmj  be  urged  that  such  compulsory 
enqgration  would  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
subject,  but  we  must  remember  that 
poflie  good  must  always  be  preferred 
to  priTate^  and  that,  therefore,  to 
ranore  some  of  our  surplus  popula- 
tion, to  lessen  the  poor  rates,  and 
to  benefit  the  country  generally, 
emigration  ought  to  be  made  com- 
pulsory on  the  able-bodied  poor. — 

1869. 


For  able-bodied  tramps  mid  two* 
fessional  paapers,  and  for  all  those 
able-bodied  Tagrants  who  can  show 
no  ostensible  means  of  obtaining  a 
liTing,  I  do  not  know  that  a  better 
plan  could  be   hit  on  than   Uieir 
compulsory  remoyal  to  some  other 
land,  where  they  would  require  to 
^oke  themsel?es  to  labour,  hecause 
in  it  they  could  not  find  tiiat  ac- 
cumulated   capital    out    of  whioh 
charity  is  possible  and  profitable. 
This  fungus  of  ciTilization — able- 
bodied  pauperism — is  inno  other  way 
likely  to  be  eradicated.    The  lore  of 
the  easily  attainable  enjoyments  of 
existence  in  the  midst  of  a  oi^lised 
community  makes  these  rogues  and 
yagabonds    delight  in   able-bodied 
idleness,  and  causes  them  to  make 
lying   and  imposture  their  trade. 
All  such  persons  ought  to  be  sum- 
marily deported  from  the  plenteous- 
ness  of  civil  communities,  which  are 
overrun  by  these  parasites  of  stateS| 
and  sent  o<it  to  colonies  where  exer- 
tion and  labour  were  necessary  to 
life,  and  where,  under  proper  re- 
gulations, a  possibility  of  fair  plaj 
and  honest  work  would  be  ffiven, 
and  where  no  permission  womd  be 
given    for    vagrancy    or    idleness. 
Able-bodied  id&ness — not  eaused  by 
slackness  of  trade,  but  by  profes- 
sional vagrancy — is  a  crime  against 
society,  and  for  all  such  persons  we 
ought  to  have  reformatory  colonies 
— to  be  the  same  for  vagrants  and 
laziness-made    paupers,    as    refor- 
matory schools  are  for  the  young 
Arabs  of  the  street. — B.  S. 

Over-population  is  the  curse  of 
our  labour  market.  That  in  a  pro- 
perly civilized  community  productive 
labour  should  over  be  too  plentiful 
is  one  of  the  things  whioh  we  should 
reckon  an  impossibility,  and  that 
any  community  would  willingly  pre- 
fer to  have  its  productive  laoourers 
idle  to  having  them  busy,  one  would 
be  inclined  to  judge  to  be  an  im- 
probability.     But    idleness,    even 

Q 
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enlbveed  and  unwilling  idleness,  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  our 
oountrj.  The  question,  *'what  is 
lo  be  done  with  our  redundant 
popidation  ?  "  is  continually  recur- 
ring. Among  other  svgf^estions 
made  in  solution  of  this  enigma  of 
orfiliaation,  that  of  compulsory 
emigration  has  recently  been  mooted. 
^This  is  a  very  important  practical 
Bubject.  Hitherto  men  haye  been 
often  contented  to  sue  for  the  means 
of  emigration  as  a  boon,  now  it  is 
proposed  to  make  it  imperatiTe.  I 
do  not  know  what  conditions  may 
be  alBzed  to  such  an  enforcement,  but 
if  they  were  anything  like  fair  and 
just  in  the  proTiston  they  made  for 
the  future  chances  of  the  emigrants, 
0OTemment  could  with  difficulty 
disooTcr  a  better  way  of  settling  the 

Saestion  of  able-bodied  pauperism, 
^oor  rates  at  home  would  be  reduced, 
and  abroad  the  poor  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  a  fair  livelihood  at 
productiye  labour,  of  acquiring  an 
independent  position,  and  of  being 
a  benefit  and  a  blessing  to  the  world, 
instead  of  a  burden  to  others  and 
a  woe  to  themseWes. — C.  0. 

It  is  a  provision  of  the  poor  laws 
that  the  able-bodied  poor  shall  be 
reliered  only  in  the  workhouse,  and 
this  involyes  Imprisonment,  with 
ieparation  in  the  case  of  married 
persons  from  each  other,  and  from 
children,  if  any ;  as  well  as  the  dis- 
grace attaching  to  a  life  in  the  work- 
house. There  are  few  who  would 
not  gladly  avail  thems^ves  of  a  com- 
pulsory emigration  in  preference  to 
a  compulsory  imprisonment — under 
proper  provision  for  gaining  a  proper 
chance  and  opportunity  of  beginnmg 
the  world  abroad  on  a  riglit  looting. 
Thus  our  poor-bouees  would  have 
their  expense  lessened,  and  yet  those 
who  were  the  recipients  of  help 
would  not  be  mere  consumers  of 
the  world's  produce,  suffering  the 
penalty  of  privation  and  separation 
for  their  stintcbt  meals,  but  would 


hare  the  opportunity  opened  up  to 
them  of  a  productive  life  and  re- 
munerative labour— being  beneficial 
to  themselves  and  to  those  who  sent 
them  out.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
great  blessing  if  this  solution  of  **  the 
condition  of  England  question" 
could  be  accepted,  and  colonizatioa 
under  suitable  regulations  were  pro- 
ceeded with  by  Government.  Why 
should  the  empty  places  of  the  earth 
not  be  peopled  by  those  who  cannot 
get  work  in  this  country,  but  could 
get  a  good  livelihood  if  they  were 
compeUed  to  emigrate? — ^H.  H. 

Pauperism  is  Britain's  oanoer.  It 
is  a  rank  and  injurious  growth,  and 
it  needs  extirpation.  But  paupers 
are  loath  to  leave  the  precints  of 
cities  and  the  purlieus  of  commerce, 
for  tliey  know  that  chances  of  life  are 
open  to  them  from  the  eommisen- 
tion  of  some,  the  fear  of  others,  and 
the  consideration  of  society.  The 
pauperism  I  mean — and  that  which 
I  presume  is  meant  in  the  **  Topic" 
— is  the  pauperism  of  the  able- 
bodied  but  nnwilling  -  to  •  work 
hanger-on  on  the  skirts  of  eiviliied 
society,  not  the  honest  working  man 
temporarily  out  of  employment,  or 
the  man  who  through  the  earnest 
toil  of  a  lifetime  has  done  his  duty 
to  the  state,  and  is  reduced  in  cir- 
cumstances from  the  chances  or 
exigencies  of  life.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  are  Tampires  of  social 
life  going  about  from  town  to  town, 
lyinjf,  begging,  &c.,  and  visiting 
workhouse  after  workhouse,  using 
the  charity  of  the  good-natvred  and 
the  nation  for  the  encouragement 
and  promotion  of  indolence  and 
vice.  These  ought  to  be  deported 
from  our  shores — after  due  proof  of 
their  vagabondago— and  be  set  to 
labour  in  some  colonial  possessioB, 
where  the  law  enforced  work  for 
sustenance,  and  provided  the  means 
of  gaining  at  least  a  living  by  tb« 
u»e  of  the  ordinary  indastry  of  ordi- 
nary  bohes  and  sinews.     It  would 
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1^  for  the  real  poor 
Be  poor  were  weeded 
ng  them,  and  the  poor 
t  nee  for  their  proper 
deeajed,  the  needy, 
cniilj  unemployed. — 


thing  to  he  made  com- 
ly  one  P  If  the  answer 
m  be  in  the  affirmatiye, 
nble  to  deal  with  the 
f  in  the  negative,  then 
f  necessity  that  our 
e  first  query  will  also 
negatiTe.  Education, 
net,  should,  I  think,  be 
sory  on  any  and  every 
el^  on  the  able-bodied 
%18,  of  course,  excludes 
IS  being  compulsory, 
loe  my  reasons  against 
opottition  alone,  apart 
veonsiderations.  Uow 
with  any  semblance  of 
B  of  expediency,  appro- 
lelf  the  Tery  dubious 
palling  any  or  some  of 
banishment  ?  Yes,  to 
-to  a  social  exile.  True, 
0eount  of  any  crimmal 
them,  except,  perhaps, 
tie  language  of  the  firat 
.m,  for  *'  the  atrocious 
DC  — "  poor.  But 
Ktheir  being  compelled 
migrate,  what  does  it 
•ole?  What  is  the 
ihtd  ?  That  they  are 
ngfa,  of  sufficient  value, 
n  to  live  in  their  native 
htj  must  go  abroad, 
eek  employment  elte- 
ay  be  said  that  it  would 
»wnadTantage  and  the 
I  think  that  while  not 
lilted  any  act  rendering 
>la  to  the  law,  they  may 
0  judge  for  themselves, 
t  im  their  own  course  of 
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action.  While  GoTemment is  offering 
grantd  of  land  to  those  who  will  eo 
out  and  settle  in  the  colonies,  and  m 
some  cases,  I  believe,  they  even  offer 
them  a  free  passage  in  sea,  though  I 
will  not  be  sure  aboni  that,  it  cannot 
be  laid  as  a  charge  against  the  State 
that  they  have  no  care  for  their 
poorer  and  humbler  members.  And 
be  it  further  remembered  that  were 
the  State  to  compel  them  to  emi- 
grate, they  would  not  only  have  to 
see  them  safely  landed  there,  but 
also  to  compel  them  to  Ht  on  some 
trade  or  profession,  and  to  see  that 
there  were  sufficient  means  for  tiieir 
subsistence.  For  it  would  be  a 
flagrant  act  of  injustice  to  convey  a 
man  forcibly  across  the  seas  to  a 
foreign  land,  and  there  to  leave  him 
to 'exist  as  best  he  might.  Once 
having  used  force  you  must  continue 
to  use  it.  This  ia  a  question  cap- 
able of  much  extension,  but  for  a 
contribution  to  ''the  Topic"  the 
above  will  suffice. — J.  S.  B. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  British  constitution,  that  every 
man,  in  whatever  circumstances,  has 
freedom  to  go  where  he  chooses,  as 
long  OS  he  submits  to  the  laws  of 
that  constitution.  Therefore  it 
would  be  a  gross  violation  of  one  of 
the  greatest  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  British  nation,  to  enforce  mea- 
sures which  would  deprive  even  one 
of  the  lowest  of  its  subjects  of 
their  national  liberty.  Our  statute- 
book  also  maintains  that  no  man 
shall  be  destitute,  therefore  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  nation  to  main- 
tain its  subjects  in  adverse  cir- 
cumstances ;  for  when  the  cold  hand 
of  poverty  creeps  imperceptibly  over 
an  honest  working  man,  it  would  be 
ungrateful  indeed  to  banish  him 
from  his  native  soil,  and  cast  him 
•  abroad  to  foreign  climes,  as  though 
he  were  a  felon,  and  not  what  he  is — 
a  detajed  mainstay  of  our  great 
nation.—  C. 

Whilst  thinking  over  this  topic  I 
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oama  aoroM  thiB  paasage  in  Jeremy 
Taylor,  which  gare  me  plenty  of  food 
for  reflection  : — "  When  Abraham 
was  at  hie  tent  door,  waiting  for 
strangers  to  entertain  them,  he 
espied  an  old  man  stooping  and 
leaning  on  his  staff,  weary  with  age. 
He  reoeiTed  him  k^dly,  washed  his 
fiset,  provided  tapper,  caused  him  to 
sit  down;  hut  ODserring  that  the 
old  man  eat  and  prayed  not,  nor 
begged  for  a  blessing  on  his  meat, 
he  asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship 
the  God  of  heaTen.  The  old  man 
told  him  that  he  worshipped  the 
fire  only,  and  acknowledged  no  other 
god.  At  which  answer  Abraham 
grew  so  sealously  angry  that  he 
thrust  the  old  man  out  of  his  tent, 
and  exposed  him  to  all  the  erik  of 
the  night  and  an  unguarded  con- 
dition. When  the  old  man  was 
gone,  God  called  to  Abraham,  and 
asked  him  where  the  stranger  was. 
He  replied, '  I  thrust  him  out  be- 
cause he  did  not  worship  Thee.' 
GK>d  answered  him,  *  I  haye  suffered 
him  these  hundred  years,  although 
he  dishonoured  Me;  and  couldst 
not  thou  endure  him  one  night  P ' " 
The  leaying  one's  home  and  friends 
under  any  circumstances,  even  if  the 

Elaoe  of  exile  be  distant  but  a  few 
undred  miles,  within  the  circuit  of 
the  8ea*girt  isle,  is  sad  eren  to  the 
Itoart  of  a  roTer.  The  case  under 
oonsideration,  howeyer,  is  far  harder ; 
to  be  thrust  out  must  beyond  doubt 
send  the  iron  deep  into  the  soul. 
To  be  banished,  outlawed,  sent 
beyond  the  sea,' uncertain  if  the  ogre 
of  the  deep  will  not  require  you  to 
satisfy  his  rapacious  appetite,  must 
be  to  the  heart  of  a  true-bom  Briton 
the  most  unkind  cut  of  all.  The 
state  of  trade,  too,  at  the  present 
period  seems  also  exceptional  Is 
there  not  a  probability  that  ere  long 
trademay  comeround,orders  briskly 
come  in?  and  then  the  cry  will  be, 
'*€Some  back,  my  banished  skilled 
workmen."    It  is  no  use  locking  the 


stable  door  when  the  horse  is  stolan. 
—A.  J.  G. 

In  this  free  England  of  ouia  there 
ought  to  be  nothing  like  oompulsion 
in  such  matters,  for  in  this  case  it 
amounts  to  exile  in  a  mild  form. 
Most  men,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
high  or  low,  form  connections,  and 
haye  more  or  less  a  loye  for  and 
attachment  to  their  native  oountrj, 
consequently,  they  leave  it  with  re- 
luctance, which  would  be  trana* 
formed  into  defiance  if  the  State 
attempted  to  compel  them  againat 
their  free  will.  Men  would  liken 
it  to  transportation — a  punishment 
for  an  offenoe.  The  colo- 
nies require  men  with  some  expe- 
rience in  their  individual  caWn^ 
principally  agricultural;  but  the 
able-bodieid  poor  are  for  the  moat 
part  labourers.  The  ooniequenoea 
arising  from  such  a  state  of  thinga 
would  be  that  the  marketa  would  be 
overstocked,  and  the  only  refuge  for 
the  surplus  commodity,  pauperism, 
a  heavy  weight  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
rising  colony.  With  a  few  excep- 
tion^ cases  it  is  the  skilled  wo^- 
man  who  produces  work  for  the 
labourer,  not  the  labourer  for  the 
skilled  workman.  A|[ain,  oompul- 
sion would  neoessaniy  iifrolve  a 
guarantee  for  support ;  that  is,  if  a 
man  is  sent  out  oi  the  country  and 
he  is  unable  to  find  means  of  sub- 
sistence, you  could  not  let  him  starve, 
even  in  the  interests  of  humaaitj. 
Here  is  at  once  a  plea  for  the  indo- 
lent, who  are  too  idle  to  seek  woik» 
No  doubt  something  must  be  done, 
and  let  us  look  forward  anxiously  to 
that  time  when  the  present  oondkion 
of  the  able-bodied  poor  will  be  ameU* 
orated.— -O.F.  A.S. 

I  assume  that  the  words  ''able- 
bodied  poor,"  mentioned  in  the 
topic,  are  to  be  understood  as  apply- 
ing only  to  paupers  who  are  aUe- 
bodied.  If  so,  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes, — (1)  those  who 
wander  from  vorkhouse  to  woric- 
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bom^making  Tagnney  aproflMtion ; 
and  (2)  thoae  who  mn  desirous  of 
naintaiiiing  themsalTet  and  others 
nho  may  be  dependent  upon  them, 
bat  who,  through  inabilitj  to  obtain 
emploTmenty  or  through  aoeidental 
or  other  cireumstanocs,  are  unable  to 
do  10.     Persons  of  this  class  are 
Mthor  Tagrants  or  settled  paupers. 
To  compel  those  who  are  Taffrauts 
bf  profession  to  emigrate  would,  for 
the  following  reasons,  be  highlj  ob- 
jectionable.    (1)  The  system  would 
operate  as  an  eooouragement  to  ya- 
grsiMy  by  holding  out  the  certain 
prospect  of  a  free  passage  to  such  of 
the  poor  as  might  be  desirous  of 
emigrating.     (2)  Compulsoiy  emi- 
gration would  not  effect  their  refor- 
mation.    Persons  who  are  Ticious, 
criminal,    and    habitually    idle    at 
home^  and  who  at  the  same  time  haye 
nothing  to  lose,  would  not  be  likely 
to  improre  in  another  country.    On 
the  oontrarr,  they  would  undoubt- 
edly take  adVantage  of  the  additional 
beetles  afforded  them  for  gratifTing 
their  worst    dispositions.       (8)   It 
would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  those 
among  whom  they  would  be  intro- 
duced.   No  country  has  a  right  to 
rdiere  itself  by  liberating  amongst  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  community,  men 
of  the  moat  degraded  characters — 
men  who  hare  practised  every  Tice, 
and  who  would  not  serupla  to  perpe- 
trate the  worst  of  crimes.     (4)  It 
would  inyolve  an  increase  of  expen- 
diture.   Hie  statistics  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  do  not  show  the  number 
of  professional  vagrants  in  England ; 
but  there  are  doubtless  many  thou- 
aands  of  them.    Henoe  the  cost  of 
removing  them  would  be  very  con- 
iiderable.     (5)  Such  expenditure  is 
unneoessary.    The  number  of  pro- 
fcMional  Tagrants  can  be  Tciy  con- 
udonably  reduced  without  incurring 
any  expense^  by  impressing  upon  the 
publio  the  great  importance  of  re- 
fusing assiitance  of  any  kind  to  per- 
lons   begging  from  door  to  door. 


With  respect  to  the  vagrant  portion 
of  the  second  class  I  need  only 
remark  that  they  either  obtain  vrork, 
and  thereby,  in  most  instances, 
cease  to  be  paupers,  or  they  become 
professional  tramps,  and  form  part 
of  the  class  first  distinguisaed. 
There  u  now  only  one  question 
remaining  for  consideration,  and 
that  is,  should  emigration  be  made 
compulsory  upon  such  of  the  able- 
bodied  poor  as  are  settled  in  a  par^ 
Ucular  locality?  I  reply  again  in 
the  negative.  It  is  a  principle  of  the 
poor  Taw  that,  subject  to  certain 
exceptions,  every  able-bodied  per- 
son, male  or  female,  requiring  relief, 
shall  be  relieved  wholly  in  the  work- 
house. Experience  has  proved  the 
soundness  <k  this  principle.  There 
are  but  fow  refemble  to  this  head, 
however  destitute  they  may  be,  who 
are  willing  to  exchange  their  liberty 
and  privileges  for  the  restrictions  to 
which  they  would  be  subjected  in  a 
workhouse,  and  for  the  disgrace 
which  would  attach  to  them  for 
having  entered  it.  Hence  it  is  that 
so  few  able-bodied  persons  are  now 
to  be  seen  as  permanent  inmates  of 
our  workhouses.  Those  who  do 
enter  are  but  temporary  imnates, 
and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  is 
trifling  compared  with  the  cost  which 
would  he  incurred  in  exporting 
them.  On  these  grounds  I  negative 
the  whole  question. — T.  8. 

By  no  means.  If  any  man,  rich 
or  poor,  thinks  he  can  by  leaving 
his  native  country  better  his  posi- 
tion, and  will  by  so  doing  promote 
the  general  interest,  it  is  a  duty  as 
well  as  a  justice  that  he  should  take 
such  a  course,  but  on  no  account  com- 
pel a  man  to  quit  the  countrv  of  his 
birth  and  childhood  simply  beoause 
he  is  poor.  It  will  be  sn  unhappy 
period  for  this  country  if  it  shomd 
at  any  time  sanction  a  law  which 
made  it  bindmg  on  all  persons  bom 
poor,  and  having  reached  the  stage 
of  manhood  in  no  better  position, 
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that  they  shall  be  Bummaiilj  ez- 
pdlled  m>m  amongst  us.  This 
w^le^ale  trantportatioii  of  the  poor 
and  destitute  of  our  oountry  would, 
I  beliere,  be  reoeiyed  bj  the  intelli- 
gent and  benerolent  part  of  the 
community  with  feelings  of  disgust. 
If  emigration  is  to  be  made  bene- 
fieial  to  the  poor  of  our  oountry, 
they  must  be  led  to  see  clearly  fint 
that  it  is  their  interest  to  emigrate, 
and  not  be  ooeroed  into  doing  so  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  It  must 
be  a  matter  of  their  own  choice  and 
£ree  will,  and  I  Tentnre  to  say, 
therefore,  that  if  such  stringent 
measures  are  adoptecl  as  proposed 
they  will  result  in  complete  disaster. 
What  we  haye  to  do  is  to  encourage 
the  masses  of  our  countrymen  to 
respect  the  laws  and  goTomment  of 
our  country,  and  create  within  them 
a  spirit  of  patriotism ;  but  if  we  go 
and  pass  such  tyrannical  measures 
as  the  compulsory  emigration  of  the 
poor,  it  wiU  cnltirate  feelings  of  dis* 
taste,  enyy,  and  malice  towards  our 
country  and  those  who  are  better 
situated.  Let  our  aim  be  to  im- 
prore  the  present  condition  of  the 
poor,  rather  than  transplant  them 
to  another  soil.  What  we  propose 
to  do  is  to  restrain  the  people  from 
the  accursed  drink  tnMe  of  the 
country,  keep  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion b«brB  their  eyes,  make  the 
homes  of  the  people  more  like  Eng- 
lish hearths  than  dens  of  rice,  show 
them  the  necessity  of  proriding  for 
the  future  by  enrolling  their  names 
as  members  of  benefit  sodeties,  im* 
press  upon  them  the  importance  of 
cnltirating  a  more  contented  spirit, 
and  above  all,  conrinoe  them  of  the 
necessity  to  look  well  after  their 
spiritual  wanti.    If  they  foUow  in 


the  path  as  thus  laid  down,  a  fbtore 
is  lying  in  store  for  them  of  the 
most  glorious  character,  whioh  wiU 
entirely  obriate  all  sneh  meaauree 
as  those  proposed  for  the  oompul* 
sory  emigratioin  of  the  people.— 
B.  HziA. 

«  Oompulsion,  gaunt  and  stem, 
Oppression's  friend,  the  tTranl^s 

•toy," 
at  once  brings  hone  to  the  mind  of 

a  liberty-loring  Briton  a  feeling  of 
disgust,  and  in  its  train  the  spiiit  of 
resistance.  Compulsion,  though  re- 
pugnant to  the  mind,  is  in  many 
cases  adrisablei,  nay,  is  absolute^ 
neoessary.  The  streets  of  otsr  cities, 
and  the  rural  riUagea  of  this  our 
'*  beloyed  isle,"  an  orerrun  wi^  the 
childrm  of  '*  poor  ones  "  growing  up 
in  ignorance  and  crime.  Our  only 
remedy  is  compulsory  education. 
The  good  that  would  resnlt  from 
it  is  so  apparent^  and  appears,  nay, 
is  felt  so  desirable,  that  we  forego 
our  prejudices,  and  are  ready  to  ex- 
claim, We  must  ha?e  cotnpulsioii* 
But  the  subsequent  good  of  com* 
pulsory  emigration  does  not  so 
forcibly  present  iteelf.  It  is  quite 
true  our  surplus  population  must 
be  got  rid  o^  but  would  we  cobs* 
pel  a  man  to  quit  his  native 
home,  and  seek  employment  in  a 
foreign  land^  where  he-  would  toil 
in,  it  might  be,  diseooCeDt— not 
as  a  free  man,  but  as  an  exile  P 
Ought  he  to  be  forced  from*  the 
land  of  his  fathers?  SbaU  he  be 
forced  to  quit  the  land  of  his  child- 
hood ?  Shall  he  be  forced  to  rend 
himself  from  all  that  is  dear,  from  a 
land  to  which  his  heart  is  knit 
by  a  thousand  fond  rsmembiaaoes  ? 
Never  1  never!  never!— W.  W. 
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MILTON'S  «IL  PEN8ER0S0." 

The  following  addiiional  noUt  maj  be  found  interesting  to,  and  UBeftd  bji 
the  student.    The  referenoee  are  made  to  the  Lines  of  the  poem. 

(52)  Yon  i«  an  adyerb,  signifying  at  a  distance  but  within  sight ;  in 
poetrf  (it  ia  obsolete  as  a  prose  word)  it  indicates  a  nearer  relation  of 
<fiitanoe  than  ikere ;  yonder  is  a  sort  of  oomparatiTO  form,  pointing  to 
WBwthing  iartbev  oS,  e.  p^  '*-Yoa  floweij  arboiui,  yonder  aUaja.gve«a/*i^ 
"'»—'— Xof<,"  iy.,  626. 


(55)  A  similar  idea  reoua  in  •<  Paradise  Loat,"  iy.,  602] 

"But  the  wakeful  nightingale 
She  all  the  night  her  amorous  descant  sung ; 
Silence  was  pleased.*' 


It 


(57)  The  word  jiUghi  has  a  double  deriyation  assigned  to  it :  (1)  from  the 
Ssxon  word  pUHuim^  to  pledge  ;  and  as  that  which  is  pled^ed^  plighted,  or 
rtaksd  as  secarity,  is  put  in  a  state  of  nsk,  or  hasard,  plight  comet  to 
Bgnify  danger,  diJEoul^,  condition,  &o.,  as  in  "  Paradise  Xiost,*'  i.,  836  :— 

'^'Svr  did  they  net  peroeiye  the  evil  pUgfki 
In  which  they  wsm^"  &e» 

(2)  IVom  the  Latin  pUeaiut^  plaited ;  hence  intertwistedt  boand9  p|«dgiKl  pr 
engaged  by  joining  hands,  as  in — 

'*  A  faery  vision 
Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 
That  played  i'  the  pUghUd  clouds."— <<  Ckmrn^  2d9. 

**  Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts, 
And  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight."—**  Coimu,**  372. 

/.«.,  confused  complication.  Plight  may  therefore  here  mean  "strain  of 
interyoWed  melody."  What  Isaak  Walton  calls  **the  sweet  descants,  the 
cstural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  the  nightin^e*t 
yoioe." 

(59)  Shakspere,  in  allusion  to  these  dragon  attendants  of  Night,  maket 
Afllulles  say  in  "  TroUus  and  Cressida,"  y.  8,— 

**The  dragon- wing  of  night  b*erspreads  the  earth." 
Aad  laohimo,  while  loliloquisuig  in  Imogen's  chamber,  ezdaimfs— 
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"  Swift,  Bwift  yon  dngons  of  the  night,  that  dawmng 
May  bare  the  rayen's  eye.'*—"  CgndMn^^^  ii.,  2. 

(96)  In  "  Pamdiae  Regained"  Milton  lecun  to  this  idea  :— 
*'  Frinoea,  heaven'a  ancient  aona,  ethereal  thronea, 
Bemonian  apirits !  now  from  the  element, 
Bach  of  hia  reign  allotted,  rightlier  called 
Powera  of  fire,  air,  water,  earth  beneath,"  &o.,  121—124. 

f97)  The  word  gorgewu  ia  probably  derired  from  gwrg^^  to  feed  greedi^, 
ana  being  tranafeired  firom  the  palate  to  the  eyemeana  aplendid,  magnifiaent, 
loxorioaaly adorned;  both  ideaa  are  brought  together  atoneTiewin*'(?bflNiff:" 

«Swiniah  gluttony 
Ke'er  looka  to  heaven  amidat  ita  gorgwnu  feaat, 
But  with  beaotted  baae  ingratitude, 
Crama  and  blaaphemea  hia  feeder.'* — 876 — 379. 

(110)  Spenaer  takea  up  the  atoiy  in  hia  ''IVuxy  Queen,"  Book  IV., 
oantoa  n.  and  iii.,  aaying  of  Chaucer, — 

"I  follow  here  the  footing  of  thy  fbet, 
That  with  thy  meaning  ao  I  may  the  rather  meet^" 

(146)  By  Maaainger,  in  whoae  playa  Milton  waa  well  read,  Oonaori  ia  aiiiii- 
larly  employed,  e.^.,  Moriaca  aaya  of  Sophia, — 

"  She  admita  no  yiaita, 
Eata  little^  and  her  nightly  muaio  ia 
Of  aigha  and  groana,  tuned  to  auch  harmony 
Of  feeling  grief,  that  I,  againat  my  nature, 
Am  made  one  of  the  C^MM^ri."— "  The  Fiakure^*  ii.,  1. 

See  alao  the  aame  author^a  *<  City  Madam,"  ir.,  2. 

(148)  See  the  aame  idea  in — 

**  The  timely  dew  of  aleep^ 
Now  falling  with  aoft  alumberoua  weight,  indinea 
Our  eyeUda.— "PorodiM  Loiti'  614—616. 

(168)  These  lines  recall  to  our  memory  the  doaing  linet  of  Sir  D«Tid 
Lyndaa/a  •<  Complaint^"  1629  :— 

"MyOod 

Shall  oauae  me  atand  content, 
With  quiet  life  and  aober  rent ; 
And  take  me  in  my  latter  age 
Unto  my  aimple  hermitage^ 
To  apend  the  year  my  elden  woOi 
Like  Diogenea  in  hia  turn." 
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UTEEATUEE  OF  ENGLAND; 
bioobaphica.l,  chsokolooicix,  g&itioal,  etc. 

Tablb  v.— Histobio  Wbitbbs  (1600—1700). 

JVonet  and  Daiet,  EvenU  amd  Workt^ 

SS.  Sakvxl  Tjtbckab  )  ^^"^  "^  Thnzted,  in  Esaex ;  ednoated  at  St. 
IS??  M19SI  *  ^  John's  College,  Cambridge;  where  he  took 
10/  /— iD2».  J  jg  p  ^  j^g^    j^  ^gO^  ^^  ^.^^  ^^  Eastwood, 

but  being  appointed  rector  of  St.  Martin's,  London,  and  chaplain  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was  able  to  deyote  his  life  seduloa»ly  to  the 
oolkcting  of  aocounts  of  sea  Toyaees  and  land  travels,  by  Englishmen  aad 
others.  He  published  in  1619  **  Micro-Purchas,  his  Pilgrimage ;"  in  1618, 
''Oosmos,  or  the  History  of  Man;"  in  1623,  "The  iQng's  Tower  and 
Xriumpbant  Arch  of  London ;"  and  in  1625,  "  Pnrohas,  his  Pilgrims."  A 
iimeral  Sermon  of  his  bears  date  1669. 

96  am  TwovAfl  Utm  )  ^^  '*  Ley  ton,  near  Wanstead,  Essex ; 
(oR^oi^^  (studied  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  at  the 

ifiofi    yoAl  i  Inns  of  Court;  and  became  squire  to  Queen 

loau— 1M4.  )Eiiabeth.    Knighted  by  James  L,  he  was  sent 

on  a  TOjBgp  of  disoorery  to  the  West  Indies.  The  East  India  Company 
fitted  out  an  embassage  for  him  to  the  Great  Mogul  in  1614.  In  1620  he 
was  K.P.  for  Cirencester,  but  was  next  year  ambassador  to  the  Ghwnd 
Seignor,  and  continued  so  under  Oswan,  Mnstapha,  and  Amurath.  In 
1629  he  went  to  Poland  and  Sweden,  and  had  a  medal  struck  in  his  honour 
ior  his  aid  in  bringinc  about  the  peace  between  these  nations.  He  was  M.P. 
ibr  the  UniTersity  of  Oxford  in  1640,  and  in  1641  was  sent  to  mediate  on 
behalf  of  the  Prince  Elector  at  Batisbon ;  on  his  return  he  was  made  Chan- 
oellor  of  the  Gburter,  Member  of  the  Privy  Council,  &c.  An  account  of  his 
embassage  to  the  Mogul  was  published  in  1665;  a  "History  of  the 
Bmbassy  to  Turkey"  in  1640;  and  **  A  Compendious  Belation  of  the  Pro- 
eeediugs  at  the  Eatisbon  Conference  "  exists  in  MS.  in  Magdalen  College. 
He  waa  buried  in  Woodford  Church,  near  Wanstead. 
»  Jonw  amm  )  ^°™  **  Farrington,  in  Cheshire;  was  a 
iSL_iftJ?*  i  *«^o'  •»<!  freeman  of  the  Merchant  Taylors* 
is>4D— lozn.  J  Company.     He  was  patroniied  by  Fulke  Gie- 

Tille  (Lord  Brooke),  and  assisted  by  Cotton,  Selden,  &o.  "  The  Theatre  of 
the  Empire  of  Great  Britain,"  a  collection  of  Maps,  1606 ;  *'  History  of 
Great  Britain,"  1614.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Giles',  Cripplegate.  He  com- 
piled the  Scriptural  Genealogies  prefixed  to  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Bible  in  1611,  &o. 

38.  Sib  Hbket  Spblhak,  )  «,  ??!?p*^,  <^"«J>«?»  J^^  ^.  ?  »*»?if  •* 
Tggo 1641  (  Trmity  CoU^,  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln's  Inn ; 

)  became  a  friend  of  Cotton,  Camden,  &c.,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  was  sheriiBr  of  Nor- 
folk, and  was  knighted  by  James  I.  He  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue^  and  established  a  Lectureship  for  the  study  of  it  at 
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Cambridge.  He  died  in  London,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
PHis  son,  Sir  John  Spdbnau,  was  author  of  a  *'  Life  of  King  Alfred.**] 
His  '* Archeological  Glossary**  was  issued,  VoL  L,  in  1626,  and  Vol.  II. 
under  the  care  of  his  son  and  Sir  William  Dugdale.  His  collection  of 
**  Councils,  Decrees,  Laws,  Constitutiona,  in  regard  to  the  Bodesiastical 
Afhirs  of  the  Britannic  Circle,'*  Vol.  I.,  1639,  Vol.  II.,  1644,  was  also  left 
incomplete. 
<IQ     RjmWtut  Tuvtit*      )      ^^™  at  BlaoWriars,  London;  eldest  son  of 

16281-1^  [  ^'"  •'^®^"»  ^^**'  ^^  *^®  ^""'  Ireland ;  studied 

osw.  j  under  Cudworth,  as  tutor,  at  Emmanuel  Col- 

lege, Cambridge..  Went  abroad,  and  then  to  Ireland,  wbera  he  had  public 
employment.  He  was  chosen  in  1610  member  of  the  Irish  Conrention  for 
Carlow.  He  was  chosen  as  colleague  to  his  father  in  the  representation  of 
the  county  of  Carlow,  with  a  younger  brother  as  member  for  the  burgh  of 
Carlowy  after  the  Restoration.  In  1618  he  went  to  reside  in  England,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  employed  diplomatically  at  Munster  and  in  Spain ; 
lit  was  the  chief  negotiator  of  the  triple  alliance,  1668,  but  was  dismissed  in 
1671,  on  which  he  retired  to  Sheen.  He  acted  in  the  Treaty  of  Westminster, 
1674,  and  at  the  Congress  of  Nimeguen,  1678.  He  was  offered  the  secretary- 
ship of  state,  and  refused  it ;  he  was  offered  office  under  William  III.,  but 
declined.  He  wrote  *'  Memoirs,'*  "^Essays,"  &c.  His  wife's  kinsman,  Jona- 
than Swift,  was  for  some  time  his  secretary. 

40     IzAAir  WAxmjH  )     ^^  ^^  "^^^^   Walton,  yeoman,   Stafford. 

iY<^    1^  '         f  He  was  a  hosier  in  Fleet  Street  in  1624,  from 
lOWJ— iw».  J  ^.gjj  jjg  retired  in  1648,  with  a  modest  com- 

petence. He  was  fifst  (1626)  married  to  Baohel  Floud,  a  descendant  of 
Cranmer's,  and  from  her  uncle,  who  had  been  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Hooker, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  got  much  information ;  he  married  as  a  second  wife 
Anne  Ken,  Bishop  Ken's  half-sister.  He  issued  ''Lives"  of  Donne, 
Hooker,  Sir  H.  Wootton,  and  G^rge  Herbert,  1670 ;  and  added  that  of  Saun- 
disrson  in  1678.  "The  Complete  Angler"  appeared  in  1655.  He  died, 
aged  90,  in  the  house  of  his  8on*in-law,  Dr.  Hawkins,  prebendary  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  and  in  that  sanctuary  he  is  interred. 

Ai  -D^*-- ..^-..^  Txr^,---  \  8<Mi  of  Sir  James  Whitelook  (a  judge  in  the 
41.    BUMM^M  Whitb.  i  ^^^  ^^  j^^^  I  ^^^  Charles^,  author  of  a 

-iJr^?7jy«  I  treatise  on  •*  Lawful  Combats  in  England  ")  j 

100&— Ib7b.  J  educated    at    Merchant   Taylors'  School,    St. 

John's,  Oxford,  and  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1640  became  M.P.  for  Ghwat 
Marlow,  Buckinghamshire.  He  was  chairman  at  the  impeachment  of 
Strafford.  He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  treat  with  the  king  ai 
Oxford,  and  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  where  he 
opposed  the  Presbyterians.  He  condemned  the  trial  of  the  king  as  a  bad 
business,  though  under  Cromwell  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Ghwat  Seal,  was  ambassador  from  the  Commonwealth  to  Sweden,  Speaker 
of  Parliament,  President  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal.  After  the  Bestoration  he  lived  in  retirement.  He  wrote  *'An 
Aooonnt  of  the  Swedish  Embassy ;"  *'  Memoirs  of  English  Affairs  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  Beign  of  Charles  I.  till  the  Restoration;"  "  Memoriab  of- 
English  AfRuri  from  Brute  to  James  I.'b  Beign,"  all  pobliahed  after  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Chilton  Fterk,  Wiltahire. 
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JBfiiome  of  CriUcal  Opmions. 

96.  '^PaiehM,  an  English  olargjnmn,  imbaed  by  naliim,' like  Hakkiyl, 
vitii  •  stnmg  bia*  iowardi  geographical  studiee,  after  having  foand  an 
uitMieim  libnvjr  in  that  department,  and  coninlted,  aa  he  professes,  above 
l^SOO  avthon,  pnUuhed  the  first  Tolnme  of  his  *  FQgrim,*  a  collection  of 
feyagee  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  1618;  foor  more  followed  in  1626. 
The  aeeoiaoy  oi  this  naefol  compiler  has  been  denied  bj  those  who  have 
had  better  means  of  knowledge,  and  probably  is  inferior  to  that  of  Haklayt  t 
b«l  his  labour  was  ftr  more  oomprehensire.  '  The  Pilgrim  *  was  at  (all 
eteota  a  gnat  sooroe  of  knowledge  to  the  contemporaries  of  Purohae.*' — 
Mmllmm,  *' These  fltevolnmes. contain  many  papers  of  great  ralne,  and 
have  been  of  much  utility  to  later  writers.  It  is  a  p^mliarity  o^  the 
aafthor  thai  he  rain(^  largely  theological  discussions  and  reflections  with 
his  nanatrres.** — Dr.  Angiu, 

30.  **  That  very  inteUigent  obeefrer,  Sir  Thomas  Boe." — Lord  Maeamlajf, 
**  A  medal  was  sfefuek  in  bis  honour,  of  which  an  impression  now  exists  in 
Iha  Bnglish  Stats  Paper  Office."— ieo5er^  Bmrrison, 

87.  **  Axiong  the  head  souroee  or  fountains  of  our  knowledge  in  the  de- 
pastment  of  national  antiquities.'* — O.  L,  Oraih  "He  published  a  history 
of  Chwat  Britain  lone  deemed  the  best  that  had  yet  appeared  j  it  is  remark- 
aUe  for  the  care  wiw  which  the  author  sifts  his  authorities,  and  for  its  re- 
jeetfcm  of  many  of  the  fables  of  the  preceding  chroniclers  ;  it  extends  from 
the  <eoffUeet'  times  to  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  under  James  I.  Speed  is 
aha  the  author  of  the  best  maps  in  his  day  of  the  shires  and  cities  of  Bng- 
land.** — Dr*^  Angnt,  **  Speed's  maps,  in  1646,  appear  by  no  means  inferior 
to  those  of-  Blaew;  but  several  of  the  errors  are  the  same." — Ballam* 

88.  "  A  legal  and  eeolesiastical  antiquary." — Dr.  Anffug*  "  The  writings 
of  tiiia  au^or  hare  furnished  yaluable  materials  to  Bnglish  historians,  and 
heis  oonsidered  as  the  restorer  of  Saxon  literature,  both  by  means  of  his 
own  studies  and  by  foundhag  a  Saxon  professorship  in  Cambridge." — 
M9bori  Okambort, 

80.  '^  TheliT^,  agreeable,  and  well-infbrmed  essayist  and  memoirist."^ 
0w  iy.  Oraiik,  '*  Much  inferior  to  Dryden  in  rigour  of  thought,  but  not 
mnah  below  him  in  the  mechanism  of  style,  was  Sir  William  Temple,  who 
indeed  may  share  with  him  the  merit  of  haying  founded  regular  Enshsh 
iwoae." —  Wm.  Spalding,  "  He  had  gradually  formed  a  style  singuhirly 
lucid  and  mdodious,  superficially  dcnormed,  indeed,  by  Gtillicisms  and 
fiispanieisms,  picked  up  in  travel  or  negotiation,  but  at  bottom  pure  Eng- 
lish, which  generally  flowed  along  with  careless  simplicity,  but  occasionally 
rose   even  mto  Ciceronian  magnificence.  .     Temple  was  not  a 

Veij  deep  or  accurate  reasoner,  but  was  an  excellent  observer ;  he  had 
ao  call  to  philosophical  speculation,  but  he  was  qualified  to  excel  as  a 
writer  of  memoirs  and  travels.  .  .  .  The  style  of  his  essays  is,  on 
tho  whole,  excellent,  almost  always  pleasing*  and  now  and  then  stately  and 
iqplendid.  .  .  .  He  was  no  profound  thinker.  He  was  merely  a 
man  of  lively  parts  and  quick  observation,  a  man  of  the  world  among  men 
of  letters,  a  man  of  letters  among  men  of  the  world." — Lord  MaoaiUaif^ 

40.  "  The  nuld-temnered  angW  and  biographer." — Q,  L.  Craik,  **In 
the  Lives  of  Isaak  Watton  (which  introduce  us  to  the  acquaintance  of  some 
«f  the  greatest  men  of  the  seventeenth  oentuiy)  we  have  an  example  of  that 
eaadour  and  sweetness  of  disposition — that  open  sense  of  humour,  good- 
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nessy  and  haxnan  ohaitioter  which  is  the  neoeuary  moral  bMis  of  bio* 
graphy." — Jame9  Hanmay,  "  Walton's  Complete  Angler,*'  for  "  its  sweetnesa, 
its  natural  gnoe,  and  happy  intermixture  of  gnrer  strains  with  the  pie- 
cepts  of  angling,  have  rendered  this  book  deserredly  popular,  and  a  model 
which  one  of  the  most  famous  among  our  late  philosopners,  and  a  suooeasfiil 
disciple  of  Izaak  Walton  in  his  favourite  lurt  [Sir  Hnmphxy  Davy,  ia 
his  '*  Salmonia  "],  has  condescended  to  imitate." — Sallam.  "  A  rich  stoi»- 
house  of  rural  pictures  and  pastoral  poetry,  of  quaiat  but  wise  thoughts^ 
of  agreeable  and  humorous  fancies,  and  of  tndy  apostolic  purity  and 
beneTolence.  The  slight  tincture  of  superstitious  credulity  and  inBooent 
eccentricity  which  pervades  his  works  gives  them  a  finer  seat  and  original 
flavour,  without  detracting  from  their  higher  power  to  soothe,  instruct,  amd 
delight."— Aoftert  CamUhert. 

41.  "  Whitelocke's  '  Memorials '  is  a  diary  fall  of  important  public  mat- 
ters, and  the  noble  editor,  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  observes  that  "  our  author 
not  only  served  the  State  in  several  stations,  both  at  home  md  in  foreign 
countries,  but  likewise  conversed  with  books,  and  made  himself  a  law  pvo- 
vinon  from  his  studies  and  contemplation,  Uke  that  noble  Boman,  Fortius 
Odto,  as  described  by  Nepos.  He  was  all  along  so  much  in  business,  one 
would  not  imagine  he  ever  had  leisure  for  books ;  yet,  who  considers  hia 
studies  might  Mieve  he  had  been  always  shut  up  with  his  friend  SeLden, 
and  the  dust  of  action  never  fallen  on  his  gown.  When  Whitelooke  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Sweden  he  journalised  it ;  it  amounts  to  two  bullnr 
quartos,  extremely  curious.  He  has  even  left  us  a  History  of  England. 
—DuraeU.  "  Industrious,  dull  Bulstrode  [Whitelocke]  has  a  kind  of 
dramaturgic  turn  in  him,  indeed,  an  oooasionil  poetic  friskuessy  most  uneix* 
peoted,  as  if  the  hippopotamus  should  show  a  tendency  to  dwice^ — whi<^ 
painfully  deducts  from  one's  confidence  in  Bulstrode's  entire  accuracy  an 
such  occasions.  Here  and  there  the  multitudinous  Paper  Masses  of  learned 
Bulstrode  do  seem  to  smack  a  little  of  the  date  when  he  redacted  them, — 
posterior  to] the  ever-blessed  Bestoration,  not  prior  to  it.  We  shall,  never- 
theless, except  this  dramaturgic  report  of  conference ;  the  reader  will  be 
willing  to  examine,  with  his  own  eyes,  even  as  in  a  glass  daridy,  any  featove 
of  that  time ;  and  he  can  remember  always  that  a  learned  Bidstrode's  £it 
terrene  mind,  imaging  an  heroic  Cromwell  and  his  affiurs,  is  a  very  daric  glasa 
indeed."  --Ciirfy^. 
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9^ht  SoAtim'  Stdxan. 


Limdon :  Soeidl  Seienee  Atsoeuh 
H&m^ — ^At  the  maetingof  the  National 
jlnodation  for  the  Promotion  of 
Soflial  Science  on  8th  Fehruair,  the 
Itight  Hon.  BasMll  Game]r,  M.P., 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  Cooke  Taylor  read 
apaper  on  the  employment  of  women 
in  the  dTil  eerrice.    Mr.  Tkjlor,  in 
raplj  to  the  objection  that  it  ia  un- 
natural that  women  should  do  the 
wok  usually  done  by  men,  said  that 
there  was  nothing  especially  mascu- 
line in  compound  addition  or  un- 
feminine  in  the  art  and  mystery  of 
penmanship.    To  the  objection  that 
imon  women  it  derolTcs  to  bear 
enildren  and  to  tend  them  in  infancy, 
sod  that  such  duties  would  interfere 
with  their  employments,  he  urged 
tiiat  at  present  men,  when  incapa- 
citated hj  illness,  obtained  leave  of 
abeenee,  or,  if  prolonged^  provided 
snbetitutes,  or  in  some  cases  resigned 
tiiair  appointments.     Why  should 
not  women  do  likewise  ?    MoreoTer, 
this    objection    applied    only    to 
mothers,  the  class  least  likely  to 
rsqnire    such    employment.      The 
idea  that  women  by  foUowiag  such 
ooenpations  would  become  kss  re- 
fined and  harsher  and  sterner  he 
beUered  to  be  an  entire  delusion. 
Women  were  as  a  rule  unproduc- 
tive  consumers,  and  clerks   were 
dao  oomparatively  so.  The  employ- 
ment of  women  as  clerks  would 
Hberate  a  number  of  men  to  become 
nodutftive  labourers.     Mr.  Cooke 
Tisjlor  urged  that  in  the  new  de- 
partment  of  the   telegraphs    the 
appointments  should  he  open  to 
Bsn  and  women  alike.     By  this 
oenrse  be  considered   the   public 
nind  would  become  habituated  to 
the  idea  of  male  and  female  clerks, 


and  this  example  would  lead  to 
women  being  employed  in  banks 
and  oommerdal   houses.     In   the 
course    of    the    discussion    which 
followed   Mr.   Holland   said    that 
the  employment  of  women  in  clerk- 
ships was  on  the  decrease,  and  he 
thought  this  rose  from  employers 
finding  that  they  were  not  so  well 
fitted  for  such  work  as  men.  Women 
were  four  times  more  liable  to  illness 
than  men.    Mr.  Thwaites  thought 
that  if  women  were  to  take  men's 
lighter  employments  they  must  also 
tike  the  heavier  ones,  and  beeome 
policemen  and  soldiers.    In  France, 
where  the  women  kept  the  books  at 
home,  the  men  lounged  in  the  oqfeM 
Mr.  C.  W.  Dilke,  M.P.,  said  he 
thought  that  no    legislation    was 
needed  to  open  the  civil  service  to 
women.      In    America,    save    old 
soldiers,  the  clerks  in  the  war  office 
were   women.     The  chairman,  in 
summing   up   the  diBcuseion,  said 
that  the  objection  that  wives'  work 
was  not  profitable  fell  to  the  ground 
when  we  consider  that  there  were 
about  a  million  of   women    who 
could  not  be  wives. 

Binmmffham :  Art  IAieratwr9 
Clou, — ^A  meeting  to  inauguate 
The  Students'  Art  Liieraiure  Clan 
was  held  in  the  Beference  Library 
of  the  Birmingham  School  of  Art. 
The  head-master,  Mr.  D.  W.  Baim- 
bacho,  the  chairman,  ealled  upon 
Mr.  Peter  Hollins  to  propose  that 
the  statement  of  the  Provisional 
Committee  and  draft  of  rules  be 
adopted.  He  came  (he  said)  mther 
as  a  listener  than  a  speaker ;  but 
they  had  one  admirable  rule,  that 
no  one  should  speak  more  than  five 
minutes.    When  he  was  the  age  of 
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the  young  gentlemen  before  bim 
such  a  society  as  that  waa  never  in 
contemplation;  but  he  could  say 
from  eiperienoe  thatthough  he  had 
not  been  a  member  of  a  society  of 
that  kind,  he  ha^  done  the  same 
■ort  of  vork  that  the  members  pro- 

Soied  to  do,  and  therefore  he  should 
e  able  to  sympathiae  with  them, 
as  it  were.  He  had  no  doubt  of 
the  great  good  that  would  result  to 
ill.  If  they  took  the  list  of  subjects 
that  had  been  proposed  in  their 
rulea,  namely,  essavs  upon  historical, 
biographical,  and  ornamental  art, 
Ac,  they  were  certain  to  receive 
Suable  instruction.  With  regard 
to  biography  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  know 
by  what  means  the  men  who  had 

Sne  before  had  attained  success, 
longh  societies  of  that  kind  would 
xemove  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
these  men  had  to  contend  with,  they 
would  not  remove  them  all,  for 
really  those  difficulties  were  the 
schooling  of  the  mind.  If  a  man 
thought  there  was  any  royal  road 
to  art,  he  made  a  great  mistake ; 
he  might  look  upon  ^  the  paintings 
that  ever  were  painted,  and  buy  all 
the  pictures,  but  if  he  did  not  love  art 
he  could  not  understand  these 
things.  But  if  he  overcame  diffi- 
onlties,  if  he  took  it  up  as  a  pleasure, 
he  would  get  on.  The  overcoming 
of  difficulties  makes  the  man. 
(Applause.)  Then,  again,  they 
would  see  the  extraordinary  en- 
thusiasm that  had  always  sur- 
rounded men  who  had  overcome 
difficulties.  It  was  that  enthusiasm 
which  they  all,  of  course,  must  have. 
They  were  all,  he  hoped,  ambitious ; 
if  they  were  not,  there  was  no  use 
in  their  being  there.  He  would 
not  give  a  halfpenny  for  a  man  »ho 
was  not  ambitious.  He  remembered 
once  presenting  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, written  by  a  friend,  and  the 
ilrst  sentence  was — **He  has  the 
ambition  to  rival  Chanferey."    If 


they  have  not  the  ambition  to 
"  rival  Chantrey,"  let  them  give  ap 
Birmingham.  They  must  be  am- 
bitions to  rival  the  best  of  men. 
If  thev  wanted  to  see  some  choice 
bits  of  biography,  he  recommended 
them  to  read  rilkington's  **  Idves 
of  the  Painters."  It  waa  no  doubt 
in  the  library.  (The  GhaiiaiMi 
pointed  to  the  ahelves,  and  said,  '*  It 
IS  thefe.")  If  it  did  not  oontata  the 
notes  of  old  Foseli  he  would  not  le- 
commend  them  to  read  it.  If  thay 
read  the  notes  to  the  best  aiiiat 
they  were  sure  to  be  benefited. 
The  notes  upon  Bembnndt  wwe 
most  exciting.  Although  not  an 
Englishman,  he  was  like  Koaaoth, 
he  had  learned  English  thvoagh 
Shakspere.  Bembrandt  waa  ona 
of  the  most  wonderful  gemmas ; 
he  had  no  opportunities  snoh  as 
they  had  now,  but  he  had  auoh  a 
strong  enthusiasm  for  and  love  of 
art  that  he  did  not  care  how  other 
man  entered  the  temple  of  name. 
He  forged  a  key  of  his  own,  and  got 
in  by  a  door  of  his  own.  Thay 
must  do  the  same.  Bembraodt 
had  seen  beauties  in  nature^  and 
beautiful  effects,  that  he  had  aot 
seen  in  paintings,  and  tried  to  raalae 
them.  Why,  FuseU  himself  liad 
not  the  means  nor  the  talent  that 
Bembrandt  had  of  forging  a  kov  of 
his  own ;  he  missed  it  from  exnoer- 
ance  of  courage.  He  need  to  aay 
to  the  students  in  his  lectnveaat 
the  Boyal  Academy,  '*  I  hato  in* 
sipidity ;  caricature  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  insipidity.  Then,  again, 
with  regard  to  literature,  they  would 
find  in  the  best  writers,  Shakapan^ 
Milton,  &C.,  every  now  and  then 
little  bits  so  artistic  that  they  would 
conceive  the  picture  at  once  $  and 
if  they  afterwards  saw  the  piotvo 
of  that  very  thing,  they  would  psi^ 
ceive  an  amount  of  beauty  they 
never  thought  of  before.  Ha  gave 
an  instance  where  the  writer  ana  the 
painter  hit  upon  the  same  notion, — 
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''Hie  pearly  wriBts"  of  Milton  and 

AiySeheffer ;  and  said  it  was  useful 

for  the  student  to  get  these  hints, 

bow  to  carry  art  to  the  very  highest 

d^^  of  bcAuty  in  the  enthusiasm 

asd  lore  of  the  thing.    The  love  of 

the  thioff  was  ererytbing.    If  they 

did  not  loTe  it  for  its  own  sake  they 

.  would  nerer  make  artists.    It  was 

onIsm  for  a  man  to  sit  down  and 

mjf  "I  will  get  fire  guineas  for  thii." 

He  must  lore  it  for  its  own  sake,  and 

the  reward  would  come  afterwards. 

So  he  said  to  them,  look  to  it,  and 

thej  would  get  people  to  do  the 

■me  by  them.    Once  he  entered 

the  room  of  Bryant  (who  had  re- 

csotly  died  in  Rome),  and  he  saw 

him  engaged  with  the  most  lorely 

fccms.    He  had  nothing  to  control 

hia^nothing  to  do   but   indulge 

that  most  delicious  feeling  that  the 

artist  had  of  doing  what  he  liked. 

He  laid  to  him,  "  What  a  treat  it 

ii  to  be  in  your  place !     Where  are 

Tonr  basts  ?  "     He  found  that  he 

oad  none,  that  he  did  not  know 

how  to  make  a  pair  of  whiskers  ! 

He  was  a  man  who  for  a  long  time 

hd  a  great  many  drawbacks,  but 

he  was  a  rery  moderate  man.    We 

Mid  to  him.  Determined  to  finish  up 

inBome.  *'Kow,"  taid  he,'*  I  cannot 

do  enough,  and  this  very  work  is 

ordered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  your 

neighbourhood.     I   was  in  Rome 

leren  years,  and  not  a  penny  did 

they  gire  me  for  my  work.     But 

BOW,"  be  said,  **I  am  an  old  man, 

Icunot  w  ork  fast  enough  for  them. 

Hoe  is  your  Sir  Robert  Peers  woi^i, 

and  he  wants  it  done  in  marble. 

It  it  eome  at  last,  but  many  people 

would  bare  broken  down  before  it 

eame.    They  must  all  be  prepared 

for  neat  hardships,  or  else  they 

wookl  nerer   become  great   men." 

(Load  applause.) 

Kr.  J.  S.  Wright  eeconded  the 
xcsolntion.  He  said  bis  friend  Mr. 
HoHiDs,  who  had  been  an  artist  all 
his  Hle^  and  had  been  imbued  with 


the  genuine  artistic  feeling  from 
his  cradle,  might  naturally  speak  to 
art  students.  How  pleasantly  he 
harl  done  so  they  could  all  bear 
witness.  His  position  was  difl^erent, 
for  though  he  had  not  done  much 
for  art,  he  felt  intense  pleasure  in 
it.  When  he  looked  upon  beaotiiul 
works,  such  as  Lichfield  Cathedral, 
the  Duomo  of  Milan,  or  the 
Baptistery  of  Florence,  he  had  a 
feeling  which  he  could  hardly  de- 
scribe of  intense  pleasure  and  delight. 
The  Birmingham  of  the  future  would 
owe  its  prosperity  to  the  skill  and 
the  lore  of  art  of  the  young  men  of 
to-day.  He  spoke  of  the  great 
benefits  that  would  accrue  to 
society  and  to  those  present  if 
they  would  only  follow  out  the 
plan  with  patience  and  })erserer- 
ance,  and  make  the  undertaking  a 
success  as  far  as  they  themselres 
were  concerned. 

The  resolution  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Aitken  recommended  the 
students  to  strire  to  become  good 
industrial  modellers  and  designers 
rather  than  artists.  He  thought 
in  such  a  town  that  an  industrial 
artist  was  of  far  greater  importance 
than  if  he  worked  in  the  direction 
of  fine  art.  He  also  gare  some 
good  adrice  on  working  in  gold, 
iron,  and  ornaments,  throwing  out 
many  suggestions  by  the  way. 

Sereral  of  the  students  then 
spoke  of  the  good  they  hoped  to 
derire  from  the  mutual  interchange 
of  thought.  They  also  hoped  that 
it  would  be  the  means  of  cementing 
them  in  the  bonds  of  fellowship, 
and  in  the  labours  of  endearour. 

So  far  the  undertaking  has  prored 
a  great  success,  sereral  of  the  stu- 
dents baring  contributed  rery  ex- 
cellent papers  on  a  rariety  of  subiects 
connecti-d  with  art,  which  hare  been 
discussed  with  great  spirit  and  ear- 
nestness.— D.  W.  B. 
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Tkh  death  is  announced  of  a  vete* 
nn  lUtiraieur,  Robert  Byres  Lan- 
dor,  the  brother  of  Walter  Sayage 
Laador,  and  a  coantrj  clergyman, 
the  rector  of  Barlingham,  near  Per- 
ihore,  Worceatershire.  He  was  the 
aathor  of  "  The  Fountain  of  Are- 
thusa"  and  "The  Fawn  of  Sar- 
tonus.'* 

Father  Yercellone,  editor  of  the 
Qrtek  Bible  of  the  Vatican,  died 
20th  January. 

A  new  edition  of  Shelley's  Works, 
with  a  biography  by  W.K.  Boesetti, 
ia  in  preparation. 

A  new  noyel  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe 
ia  announced. 

"  Academical  and  Historical  Mis- 
oellanieB,"  by  F.  W.  Kewman,  are 
in  the  press. 

A  new  **  Life  of  Edmund  Kean  " 
is  promised  by  Wynford  Hawkins. 

Documents  of  extraordinary  value, 
connected  with  the  biography  of 
Hohammed,  have  been  discorered 
by  the  librarian  of  the  India  House. 

To  Dr.  Guy,  of  Kind's  College, 
the  Swiney  prize  of  a  silrer  goblet 
worth  £100,  and  sovereigns  of  equal 
amount  in  it,  has  been  awarded  for  his 
''Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine.*' 

At  the  Royal  Society,  Professor 
Tait,  Edinburgh,  oommunicated  a 
paper  '*  On  Mill's  Theory  of  Geome- 
trical Reasoning,*'  intended  to  show 
that,  when  mathematicaily  consi- 
dered, it  was  unsound  as  an  explana- 
tion.   Its  author  is  W.  R.  Smith. 

A  poem  entitled  **  Brittain's  Ida," 
first  published  in  1628,  which  has 
been  attributed  by  Wakley  to  Spen- 
ser, by  Bright  to  Shakspere,  and  by 
Warton  to  Phineas  Fletcher,  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  critical 
letter  by  Rer.  A.  B.  Grosart  in 


I  fiivour  of  the  author  of  "  Tho  Par- 
pie  Island ;"  thus  suggestion  num- 
ber three  is  his  fisvourite.  This 
clerical  bibliophilist  has  in  prepara- 
tion an  edition  of  Phineas  Fletohev^s 
poems. 

The  Jforth  Londoner  reports  that 
Laurence  Oliphant  —  an  excellent 
writer  of  books,  and  contributor  to 
Sleufkwoodf  statesman,  Ac  —  haa 
enrolled  himself  in  the  "Brodiav 
hood  of  the  New  Life,"  under  Tho- 
mas Luke  Harris,  as*  the  Yicar  of 
Christ  at  Brocton,  near  Lake  Erie^ 
U.S.,  and  has  renounced  the  world, 
its  temptations,  its  claims,  and  its 
duties. 

J.  S.  Mill,  as  Rector  of  St.  An- 
drew's UniTersity,haTin£  prescribed 
an  essay  to  be  competed  for  bj  the 
students  of  either  college  there,  on 
the  "  Theoiy  of  the  Association  of 
Ideas,"  only  throe  students  com- 
peted for  the  prise  (£25).  Mr. 
Mill  considers  Idl  the  essays  excel- 
lent, but  awarded  the  priae  to  Mr. 
Home^  of  the  Unitea  College,  a 
Congregationalist,  and  a  student  m 
the  Congregational  TheologicalHall, 
Edinbureh,  of  which  the  Rer.  Dr. 
W.  L.  Alexander  is  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors. 

Carlo  Cattaneo,  bom  at  Milan, 
1816,  the  greatest  political  econo- 
mist and  statistician  of  modem 
Italy,  editor  of  *<HistorieAichiTea," 
&c.,  died  at  Lugnano,  Feb.  9th. 

A  complete,  uniform,  and  cheaper 
edition  of  the  works  of  the  late 
Hugh  Miller,  in  monthly  Tolomei, 
is  in  progress. 

The  IUt.  Alex.  Dyce,  .so  learned 
in  dramatic  literature,  haa  an  edition 
of  the  works  of  John  Ford  all  bat 
ready. 


Pobjem  SPPeiapj^ssmmrs. 


EEV.  WILLIAM  AECHEE  BUTLEE,  MJL.. 
ZaU  Brqfutor  of  Moral  FhOotopky  to  ik€  UnivertUy  of  JMUn. 

luLAVD  has  ooniiibnted  in  no  small  measure  to  the  excitement 
and  enltore  of  philosophic  thon^i^bt.  It  may  not,  it  is  true,  ntmiber 
among  its  illnstrioos  sons  many  originative  minds  in  the  depart- 
ment of  logic,  but  in  the  fields  of  metaphysics  they  have  certainly 
sown  seeds  of  priceless  ralne  and  of  precious  power.  li.  rhetorio 
and  in  oratory  it  may  be  admitted  that  they  excel  the  more  staid 
nd  eireumspect  English,  bnt  in  close  consecution  and  nninter* 
npted  continuity  of  reflection,  according  to  the  laws  of  syllogistio 
nssoningy  they  can  scarcely  be  affirmed  to  eqnal  the  Saxon 
^linkers.  In  dmih  and  subtlety  of  metaphysical  research  and 
inrestigation,  in  clear  and  sharp  insight  into  the  reyelations  of  con- 
seioosness,  and  in  distinct  enyisagement  of  the  facts  of  the  intel* 
leetoal  capacities,  Ireland  has  produced  speculatiye  minds  which 
hsTe  had  no  superiors  among  those  who  have  deroted  themselves 
tothe.unraTellmg  of  the  mysteries  of  thought. 

At  Annerville,  near  Clonmell,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
Ireland,  William  Archer  Butler,  was  bom  about— as  nearly  as 
BiaT  be  ascertained — 1814.  The  family  of  which  he  was  a  scion 
haa  long  held  an  honourable  position  among  the  county  gentry ; 
hot  earir  in  life  he  lost  his  father,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Estabi- 
fiihed  Church,  and  he  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his  mother, 
who  was  a  warmly  attached  adherent  to  the  Church  of  Borne.  At 
her  earnest  request  he  had  been  baptized  into  the  communion  of 
that  Church ;  and  so  imperfect  had  been  at  that  period  the  registra- 
tions of  the  parish  priests,  that  there  exists  no  public  record  of  the 
birth  or  baptism  of  this  illustrious  thinker.  He  speaks  of  his 
father  as 

«  A  lire 
Whose  aooentf  gently  tolemn,  swift  awoke 
The  alainberiBg  promise  af  life's  future  fire, 
Carsssed  each  opeaing  powor,  and  bade  it  bloom.** 

For  his  mother  he  entertained  the  most  enthusiastio  devotion, 
and  towards  her  memory  his  thoughts  always  turned  as  to  a  joy 
unspeakable.  In  early  boyhood  he  was  removed  to  Gamavilla,  a 
charming  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Suir,  about  two  miles  from 

1869.  B 
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Gahir,  which  is  about  nine  railes  distant  from  Clonmell.  The 
scenery  of  thia  neighbourhood,  enlivened  by  the  perfect  spirit  of 
beauty,  enchanted  his  early  years,  and  he  remembered  with  deep 
poetic  delight  those  groves  and  sunny  Belds,  watered  by  (we  haa 
better  quote) 

'*  Biyen,  whose  unforgotten  waters  stream 
Bright,  pure  as  ever  from  the  rifted  brow : 
Of  hiUs  whose  fadeless  ber.uty,  hke  a  dream, 
Bursts  back  upon  my  weeping  memorj." 

"When  ho  was  nine  years  of  age  he  wns  sent  to  the  endowed 
Bohool  of  Clonmiellt  then  taught  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  BtU,  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  distinguished  for  the  eamestneRs,  efficiency,  and 
excellence  of  the  tnininc^  which  he  imparted  to  his  Ympila*  and  the 
]oT&  of  himeelf  and  of  knowledee  witn  which  he  simultaMeeoal^ 
impressed  them.  Bbtler  was  a  pupil  of  rai«  endownentsi  to  whofm. 
the  common  tasks  of  boyhood  came  easy,  and  who,  wiAe^t  sewes'tj 
study,  was-  able  to  aoeompltsh  his  school  duties -to  the  sadisfafllMK 
of  his  master  and  with  a  fkir  rivalry  towards  his-  classisainai 
yet  h&ve  a  large  margin  of  time  on  his  hands  to  dispose  of  in  mil 
oeUaneouB  reeding,  the  composition  of  verses,  and  the  stady 
practice  of  music.  He  did  not  peruse  the  classics  so  nmcn  witli 
the  microscopic  vision  of  a  grammarian  as  with  the  wide  view*  of 
a  poet  and  the  keen  perception  of  a  rhetoriotaQ.  He  undertook 
the  most  discursive  course  of  reading  in  poetry,  pfailosephy,  htsterf^ 
&C  even  in  boyhood,  and  was  early  intimate  with  the  writtnfe  of 
Locke,  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Gibbon  and  Hume,  as  wiril 
as  many  of  the  recent  prodactions  of  those  writers  whose  wodbs 
form  the  helUt  lettres.  He  was  not  an  adept  at  school  games,  and 
rarely  mingled  in  the  noisy  mirth  of  the  playground,  but  Ins 
amiability  and  gen»«l  esprit  made  him  a  peculiar  farourtte  wiib 
his  companions.  He  thus  describes  the  special  charactenstiofr  of 
silence  and  thoughtfulness  which  mariocd  him  as  a  boy ; — 

"  But  of  my  boyhood ; — o'er  tlie  sunny  hiU 
To  wander,  not  alonn,  but  with  the  aid 
Of  gentle  contemplation ;  In  the  still 
And  dream,  like  hush  of  noon,  to  watch  tlie  shade 
Lazily  darkening  half  the  distant  slope ; 
To  joy  amid  the  valley  streams ;  to  form 
Torrents  and  armies  from  the  clouded  cope 
Of  the  red  sky  at  eve ;  to  dread  the  storm 
That  marred  its  beauties  and  my  happiness ; 
Such  sports — such  dreams-^suffioed  my  strange  still  youth  to  bliss. 

*  What  marvel,  then,  if  I  was  not  as  those 
Whose  childhood  blopRomed  round  me  ?  if  at  heart 
I  yearned  not  for  their  happiness,  and  rose 
7r  m  their  light  laugh  of  joyance  to  depart 
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To  tny  lone  grove  and  fancy  dream  ?     Alae  ! 
There  were  but  few  who  loved  me,  or  with  whom 
Mf  heart  could  link  its  joys !     I  le-imed  to  pass 
Already  as  that  fabled  one  whose  doom 
Is  life  and  wandering,  whose  seared  heart  hath  known 
What  death  it  is  to  live  with  men  and  love  not  one ! 


Iliere  was  a  silence  that  none  understood 
In  my  unjoyous  childhood." 

The  deflultory  coarse  of  reading  he  had  pursued  gave  him  great 
tdyantages  among  his  schoolfellows  in  the  gaining  of  that  popu- 
larity wnich  induced  them  to  condone  his  aid  in  the  playground 
oa  aooouDt  of  his  helpfulness  as  a  prompter  and  his  readiness  in 
interesting  them  with  the  results  of  his  book-lore.  He  acquired 
tt  an  early  date  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Wordsworth's 
poetary,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  projected  a  poem,  in  the 
manner  of  that  philosophic  singer,  on  the  progress  of  an  inquiring 
and  imaginative  spirit  through  a  course  of  studies,  literary,  poetic 
and  philosophic  ;  the  discipline  of  the  social  circumstances  of  man's 
life;  the  exercises  of  the  loves  and  of  the  griefs  of  our  proba- 
tjonary  existence  to  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  peace  which 
passeUi  all  understanding  provided  for  the  soul  by  true  Chris- 
tianity. Portions  of  this  poem  appeared  in  TJie  Dublin  University 
Magazine  under  different  titles,  as  '*  The  Boyhood  of  a  Dreamer, 
July,  1836,  June,  1837 ;  *'  Remembrances  of  a  Poetic  Childhood," 
liarch  and  November,  1840,  <&c.,  in  some  portions  of  which  we 
catdi  autobiographical  glimpses  of  the  writer,  as  in  the  following 
able  and  expressive  lines : — 

"  I  ran 
Through  sects  and  systems, — tani^lit  my  soul  to  dare 
Question  herself,  and  in  her  secret  shrine 
Explore  the  mystery  of  her  being's  aim, 
The  wherefore  of  her  nature  and  design. 
Dim  the  response ;  but  light  celestial  came 
"Whence  only  it  hath  ever  come.     I  trod, 
With  fearful  steps  and  slow,  the  temple-courts  of  God. 
And  now  the  story  of  Supernal  Grace 
Flooded  my  heart  with  wonder." 

This  seems  to  us  a  poetical  hint  of  the  intense  struggle  of  the 
religions  life  of  culture  with  that  of  reason  which  passed  within 
the  spirit  of  this  early  ripened  inq)iirer,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  stir  and  agitation  regarding  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  he 
determined,  with  reverential  but  thorough  investigation,  to  search 
into  the  great  controversy  of  his  times,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  groundwork  of  his  own  religious  faith.  He  had  been  from  his 
childhood  a  conscientious  and  faithful  observer  of  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  enjoined  by  his  spiritual  superiors,  but  his  sensitiye 
moral  nature  had  begun  to  desire  a  surer  basis  than  authority,  and 
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doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  formal  piety  came  into  his  mind.  He 
examined  the  yarioaa  phases  of  the  controyersy,  and  drawn  step  by 
step  reluctantly  towards  the  Protestant  creed  as  an  embodiment  of 
troth,  he,  in  opposition  to  the  agony  felt  at  separating  himself  from 
the  faith  of  his  mother,  followed  his  convictions  and  adhered  to  ^e 
Beformed  faitk.  This  study  of  "the  lore  of  manhood"  in  his 
"  youth"  took  place  during  the  two  last  years  of  his  schod  course, 
aad  he  entered  the  Uniyersity  of  Dabfin  in  the  year  1829,  about 
the  age  of  fifteen,  haying  aoquired  under  Mr.  Bell  a  considerable 
amount  of  that  training  which  results  in  college  successes  as  well 
as  a  good  deal  of  practice  in  oratory  such  as  was  in  these  days 
common  at  annual  school  exhibitions. 

Though  William  A.  Butler  during  his  uniyersity  course  pursued 
much  the  same  plan  of  desultory  %tudj  as  during  his  school  days, 
and  neyer  made  any  express  and  definite  mark  among  his  fellow 
students  as  a  philologist  or  a  mathematician,  he  yet  managed  to 
become  in  great  measure  an  accomplished  scholar,  in  proof  of 
which  he  obtained  a  number  of  prizes — a  scholarship,  and  ulti- 
mately the  gold  medal  in  the  metaphysical  and  ethical  course.  His 
Erize  compositions  in  prose  and  yerse  attracted  tbe  notice  of  the 
eads  of  the  university,  and  they  saw  cause  for  considering  him  as 
one  of  the  hopeful  and  deserving  on  whom  patronage  might  be  well 
bestowed.  While  Butler  was  at  college  an  ethical  modeTatorship 
was  instituted  at  the  degree  examination  under  the  infiuence  of 
Trovost  Lloyd.  The  course  of  study  marked  out  for  this  exami- 
ination  was  singularly  enticing  to  Butler ;  he  read  with  the  most 
.^'<<eamest  application,  and  when  in  November,  1834,  the  examination 
was  held,  the  head  name  on  the  roll  was  William  A.  Butler.  For 
two  years  longer  Butler  resided  as  a  scholar  at  the  university,  and 
indulged  in  the  learned  leisuro  it  afforded  his  love  of  roadmg  in 
the  splendid  library  of  the  university,  sadly  regretting  as  the  years 
fled  the  necessity  of  choosing  a  profession  and  engaging  in  the 
turmoil  of  life ;  for  having  no  addiction  to  mathematics,  there  was 
no  possible  hope  of  his  attaining  any  of  the  fellowships  in  the  gift 
of  me  university. 

While  yet  an  undergraduate  and  in  his  teens,  William  A.  Butler 
was  one  of  the  projectors  of  and  earliest  contributors  to  The 
Dublin  University  Review.  This  serial  had  but  a  short  existence.  It 
.oommenced  in  January,  1833,  and  closed  its  caroer  in  April,  1834, 
..after  the  isRue  of  six  numbers,  forming  two  volumes.  Oi  Butler's 
contributions  we  know  only  definitely  of  two,  though  we  believe 
he  supplied  many  more.  The  former  of  these,  commencing  on 
page  87,  vol.  i.,  is  ''  On  Shakespeare ;  "  aod  the  latter,  in  the  same 
volume,  page  325,  is  on  Cowper.  The  paper  on  Shakespeare 
exhibits  aiscrimination  in  judgment,  strength  of  mind,  perspicuity, 
and  elegance  of  expression ;  and  that  on  Cowper  is  full  of  feeling, 
geniality,  and  charming  simplicity  of  spirit.  We  happen  to  have 
4  jotting  of  the  closing  sentences  of  this  able  and  interesting 
|)aper  on  the  rivalless  bard  of  Avon  ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
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quote  them  as  a  Bpeclmen  of  the  ezoellence  of  phrase  and  the 
wisdom  of  appreciation  to  which  he  had  attained  at  so  early  an  age. 

"The  heart  of  man — the  lame  in  every  clime  and  iaason— was  the 
sabjeot  which  Shakespeare  toagbt  to  examme ;  and  he  diaencumbered  the 
mjghtj  problem  of  e? ery  term  which  did  not  immediately  enter  into  the 
calcolation.  Booming  to  confine  himself  to  the  superficial  Tarieties  of 
efaarscter,  he  explored  the  quality  of  the  metal  that  lies  beneath.  Othen 
are  content  to  cunsign  to  Terse  the  endless  modifications  of  social  man.  It 
was  Shakespeaie's  alone  to  grasp  the  abstract  spirit  of  humanity." 

Of  the  form  in  which  2%e  Dublin .  University  Review^  the  prede- 
eeesor  (if  we  haye  been  rightly  informed)  of  Tke  Dublin  University 
Magasdne,  took  shape  and  oirth,  we  hare  gleaned  the  following 
aceoont.  In  the  nniyersity  of  the  Irish  metropolis,  over  a  roaring 
fire,  in  the  wintry  months  of  18d2»  a  few  choice  spirits  used  ooca- 
siooally  to  meet — youths  who  had  a  greater  relish  for  the  feast  of 
reason  thsn  an  ordinary  college  supper,  and  dismissed  everything 
snperflnoas  from  their  board  on  condition  of  haying  all  sorts  of 
intellectoal  aliment  supplied  in  abundance.  "The  Parch" — as  the 
scene  of  their  meetings,  was  appropriately  called — re-echoed  to 
many  a  witty  sally,  many  a  powerful  argument,  many  an  affecting 
narration,  many  a  humorous  epigram  lost  to  all  but  the  conoIaTo 
of  philosophers.  Compositions  of  great  yariety  and  excellence, 
SB  It  appeared  to  those  young  enthusiasts  in  lettered  lore,  were 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  and  dreams  of  publication 
flitted  before  their  intellect,  but  at  last  the  dream  took  a  tangible 
shape.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  William  Archer  Butler  was  one  of 
the  forembst  of  this  young  band,  so  also  was  the  late  Sir  W.  Bowan 
Hamilton,  and  the  recently  deceased  Carleton  was  another  who 
took  the  initiatory  steps  which  led  to  the  publication.  He  treated 
with  the  publisher,  and  got  him  to  consent  to  a  trial  of  the  project ; 
they  procured  as  well  as  gaye  promises  of  contributions,  and  they 
at  last  yentured  on  fixing  upon  an  ostensible  editor  who  ooxdd 
organize,  connect,  arrange,  and  complete  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments ;  and  when  all  these  preliminaries  were  settled,  Butler,  as 
deputy  from  "The Portico/  asked  Charles  Stuart  Stanford,  editor 
of  iXjenophon's  Ancibasis,  translator  of  "Plato's  Dialogues/' 
Cicero's  '*  Offices,"  &c.,  to  accept  the  headship  of  the  new  yenture. 
This  he  did  during  the  continuance  of  the  Review,  but  politics 
broke  up  the  partnership ;  and  after  consideration  Messrs.  Curry 
adopted  the  responsibilities  of  the  undertaking,  and  transformed 
the  Review  into  a  monthly  magazine,  having  for  its  object  the 
maintenance  of  ConserTatism,  the  furtherance  of  Protestantism, 
snd  the  promotion  of  letters. 

To  the  early  issues  of  this  serial  W.  A.  Butler  was  an  assiduous 
snd  copious  contributor ;  eyen  in  his  undergraduate  time  he  was  a 
fluent  and  facile  producer  of  capital  magazine  matter,  and  aided 
by  his  ready  and  pliant  genius  many  of  the  struggling  periodicals 
of  that  early  time.    His  early  friend,  Thomas  Woodward,  Dean 
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of  DiMrn,  infonns  us  that  even  at  this  period  "  his  vefioed  tatta  in 
oritioisiD,  aod  his  eloquence  of  diction  naturally  made  him  one  of 
the  most  popular  as  well  as  the  ablest  of  reviewers.  In  The  DubUm 
University  ifaffozine  alone  there  appeared,  from  time  to  time  daring 
his  college  course,  enough  of  poetry  and  of  essays  on  the  most  Tariooa 
subjects,  historical,  critical  and  speculatire,  to  fill  several  volumes." 
We  reiterate  his  opinion  that  '*  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  some 
selection  from  thi8  valuable  mass  of  material  may  oe  made  and 

given  to  the  public."  The  subjects  range  over  widely  distant 
elds,  bat  all  are  handled  and  elucidated  with  the  same  masterly 
laoility.  His  poetical  contributions  to  the  saaie  periodical  and 
othen  were  frequent,  and  many  of  them  were  of  an  tmtinna^ 
high  oIms  of  merit.  It  is  almost  enough  to  asjy  in  refersMo  to  lus 
poetry,  that  its  excellence  inapised  Wordsworth  with  a  feeing  of 
broth^rliness  to  Butler,  and  that  Professor  Wilson  (Chriatopbar 
North)  loved  his  verse  and  welcomed  hu  pen  as  a  eontributer  io 
Blaolowood, 

Bailer  was  especially  oelebrated  as  a  member  of  the  Hiatoiital 
Society ^a  debating  association,  which,  like  the  Speculative  Soosly 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Union  at  Camlnridge,  has  been  the  nime  of 
many  able  minds— and  in  several  other  of  these  eMnmunitiei  of 
avmpathetic  minds  which  are  usually  organized  among  studenta  for 
the  cdltiire  of  the  powers  of  thought,  debate,  and  espffesaioo.  In 
thtf  e  little  worlds,  where  youzkg  and  ardent  minds  may  measvie 
themselves  with  each  other,  and  greaten  somewhat  imdsr  the  im- 
poise  of  ambition,  Butler  was  brought  face  to  faee  wMk  the 
problems  of  history,  the  inquiries  of  metaphysics,  and  the  queatioDS 
of  the  day.  Among  the  frequenters  of  su^  reunions  of  eiuiiee 
Kpirits,  he  was  rensarkable  for  freedom,  feadesaoesa*  and  ezqniale 
readiness  of  speech,  for  power  of  tiiought,  and  thoroughness  of 
infocmaiaon.  In  the  union  of  eommon  smise,  copious  laadiiig, 
Mady  utterance,  innate  sagacity,  and  qnick  appvehension,  km  eonid 
equal,  and  none  could  surpasa  him.  In  the  year  I^,  W.  A. 
Btt^er  filled  the  office  of  president,  and  in  that  esaaoity  deliraed 
two  addresses—addresses  which,  ihoiigh  delivered  by  a  young  man 
irho  bad  but  attained  bis  majority,  would  sustain  a  repalstion 
gained  by  length  of  years  and  mmliiplicitv  of  efforts.  It  m  in  all 
esses  difficult  to  select  from  speeches  of  the  hortatory  sort,  sjpeoi- 
mena  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  eaually  fair  to  speak w  and 
heioer;  for  the  greateat  merits  such  sadcesses  possess  are  com- 
pleteness and  appropriateness ;  but  we  sse  inclined  to  think  that 
vhe  two  selections  following  will  amply  gratify  our  readeat: — 
1.  On  oraiory  in  ff^tural, 

**  Tbe  subject  of  oratory  is  the  moral  nature  of  man — that  nature^  e?en 
yet  how  noble !  I  am  not  forgetting  the  darker  side  of  tbe  picture  when  I 
ipedc  of  eloquenoe  as  an  invariable  instrument  of  juatioe.  It'  is  true  that 
oratory  does  not,  and  cannot,  stoop  to  advocate  injuatioe  aainjuatioa.  Ve 
acknowledge  that  the  rhetorician  can  eloud  the  light  of  aimpje  truih,  bat 
wm  tlMi»  how  does  he  aasail  tbe  veclitttde  of  his  heaienP    With  weapons 
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borrowed  from  irath  herself,  and  from  the  purest  emotiom  of  man,  he 

attieb  Tiriae  by  seeming  Tirtuous.    And  the  miserable  man  (for  are  not 

nch  unhappy  as  criminals,  deceived   as   deceiving?),  who,  feeling  that 

iloqiieiice  will  nofc  come  where  Tirtue  is  not,  prostitutes  the  topics  of  truth 

to  the  purposes  of  hypocrisy,  is  really,  by  the  moral  law  of  our  nature, 

obliged  to  disseminate  the  principles  of  virtue  at  the  rery  moment  that  he 

tnpts  to  the  practice  of  vice.    This,  because  the  moral  nature  of  man — 

that  nature  to  which  eloquence  has  to  appeal,  though  fallen — is  yet  sublime 

JD  ill  degradation.     Man,  standing  midway  in  eternity,  looks  back  to 

Deitj  as  his  author,  and  forward  to  Deity  as  his  protector,  and  bears  the 

pledge  and  impress  of  Deity  on  his  immortal  spirit.     Upon  such  a  spirit, 

thenTotion  of  Ood,  and  with  reason  and  feeling  prompted  by  such  a  spirit, 

the  advocate  of  truth  has  to  act  his  part.    Were  we  perfect,  eloquence  were 

■NdUss;    were  we  imbruted,   eloquence  were   unavailing;    but   we  are 

ario^  yet  loathing  our  guilt,  and  loving  the  very  yirtue  we  abandon ;  pos- 

Mnea  of  a  humanity  that  wavers  through  all  the  gradations  between  tlie 

^gel  and  the  demon  in  unceasing  variety  of  chanj^e — to  us  persuasion  is 

aeoeMary,  and  accordingly  to  us  the  benevolence  of  Heaven  has  made  it  a 

tUng  of  power.    Yes,  the  temple  of  our  moral  greatness  may  be,  it  is,  a 

nnn,  but  it  is  a  stupendous  ruin,  and  the  God  still  haunts  His  dwelling. 

Ibe  oracular  voice  of  the  divinity  hath  not  yet  forsaken  its  lon^y  abode, 

tboQgh  the  perfect  beauty  of  its  proportions  be  marred,  and  an  imperishable 

boEneM  stiu  and  for  ever  glorifies  the  broken  shrine.    Is  there,  on  this  sid6 

tie  grave,  a  nobler  task  than  that  which  calls  the  secret  spirit  from  the 

^h  of  this  tabernacle,  and  teaches  a  fellow  creature  to  glow  with  all  cf 

tbe  Deity  that  is  given  to  man  while  on  earth  to  feel  ?    Who  lias  ever 

Bnksd  the  kindling  eye  and  the  flushing  cheek  of  the  auditor  that  listens 

""Sod  in  his  indignation  csn  scarcely  pause  to  listen — to  the  dark  tale  of 

■iois  foul  wrong,  and  has  not  witnessed  in  that  ecstacy  of  impassioned 

▼iitiie  the  outbreak  and  self-revealings  of  something  loftier  in  man  than 

■to  himself  can  measure  ?     Nay,  I  will  speak  to  your  personal  ezperienoOy 

vd  I  will  ask,  which  of  you  has  himself  thrilled  with  the  glow  of  such 

teings,  while  he  has  lain  burning  before  an  orator  of  power  to  inflame  the 

>oal  with  themes  that  may  arouse  them,  and  can  compare  ought  with  that 

tunsporting  tumult  of  conscious  virtue,  of  sympathy  grieved  with  the 

pUi  of  othm,  yet  how  immeasurably  happier  than  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 

tW  sensual  bliss  that  ever  enfeebled  our  frail  mortality  ?     I  know  these 

^tic9  are  trite,  but  it  is  the  glory  of  our  nature  that  they  are  so.     They 

•is  trite  only  because  every  candid  reasoner  who,  from  the  first  shock  of 

tng  primal  fall  has  looked  into  the  heart  of  man,  has  seen  there  not  only  a 

Qfrtery  of  sin  and  sorrow,  but  a  still  more  mysterious  condemnation  of 

era,  a  principle  of  nature  that  repudiates  the  nature  of  which  it  is  a  part,  a 

lOBiethtng  so  clearly  belonging  to  a  higher  sphere,  so  repugnant  to  all  the 

bwitiieas  rfaat  surrounds  it,  so  awfully  the  risible  presenee  of  God  in  the 

m»rid,  that  to  eall  upon  mankind  to  obey  and  cultivate  it  has  been  the 

of  wisdom  to  the  thoughtless  of  every  age.    It  is  on  these  hidden 

B  of  tiM  soul  that  the  art  of  eloquence  has  to  work — it  is  for  the 

like  the  adept  of  t)«e  RosiorucianB,  to  wave  that '  divining  wand*  of 

d  words  which,  by  the  mjstic  sympathy  of  its  warning  attiaetioD, 

ra  over  the  concealed  riches  of  the  heart,  and  aide  to  draw  forth  the 

pure  and  psecioue  are  of  uvery  gracious  emotion  fircMn  the  daric  and  valucilaii 

atass  that  surrouiuis  n.*' 
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9.  On  pulpH  waiory  in  ptMrtumlar: — 

**Tbe  statesman  deals  with  the  concerns  of  empires ;  bat  empires,  though 
they  flourish  through  a  life  of  centuries,  yet  ultimately  share  in  we 
mortality  of  their  founderr.  The  advocate  vindicates  the  olaims  of  indi- 
Tiduals  whose  earthly  existence  is  yet  more  transient ;  bat  to  the  preacher 
alone  is  appropriated  the  assertion  of  a  subject  whose  extent  is  infinite, 
whose  duration  is  etemaL  To  him  alone  is  it  given  to  consider  man  in  the 
one  aspect  in  which  he  ia  unchangeably  sublime.  With  every  other  view  of 
his  nature  the  low  and  ludicrous  may  mingle ;  for  in  every  other  view  he  is 
A  compound  of  the  wondrous  and  the  worthless ;  but  in  the  oontemplatioa 
of  a  being,  whose  birth  is  'the  first  hour  of  an  unending  existence^  no 
artifice  can  weaken  that  impression  of  awful  admiration  which  is  the  great 
element  of  sublimity — afeeUug  which  ovenslouds  all  the  brilliant  rivalry  of 
wit,  and  overwhelms  all  the  efebrts  of  opposing  argument.  But,  like  all 
other  means  of  afibcting  the  passions,  a  power  invincible  by  art  is  enfeebled 
by  familiarity.  I  know  not  whether  to  this  or  to  other  causes  it  ia  attri- 
buted that,  notwithstanding  the  boundless  resources  of  the  subject,  the 
eloquence  of  our  pulpits  is  strangely  inefi'ective.  Perhaps  the  vastness  of 
the  theme  produces  inadequacy  of  language,  and  its  frequent  repetition 
monotony.  Where  our  knowledge  has  little  peculiarity,  we  are  apt  to 
wander  into  vagueness ;  and  where  it  la  so  generally  diffused  we  lose  the 
great  charm  of  novelty.  In  the  soliloquies  of  the  pulpit,  eloquence  most 
miss  the  vivacity  it  gains  in  discussion;  a  disadvantage,  probably,  nofe 
counterbalanced  by  the  opportunity  of  deliberate  preparation,  and  the 
certainty  of  uninterrupted  attention.  When  these  circumstances  are  con- 
sidered, we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  surprised  that.,  with  innumerable 
living  preachers  of  great  religious  excellence  and  usefulness,  our  pulpits  can 
boast  of  comparatively  few  who  are  great  orators ;  few,  who  by  the  mingled 
power  of  argument  and  imagination,  can  win  us  from  the  present  into  the 
glorious  or  the  gloomy  future ;  few  who  have  succeeded  m  obtaining — ^if 
the  thought  be  not  too  fanciful — the  gift  which  the  Grecian  sighed  for, — a 
point  in  the  distant  heavens,  on  which  to  prop  that  moral  machinery 
which  shall  move  the  earth  and  its  powers  with  a  force  supplied  from  the 
skies!" 

Bartholomew  Lloyd,  D.D.,  who  had  b^cn  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  Provost  of  Trinity  CoUe^i^e,  Dublin,  on  Dr.  Kyle's  removal  to  the 
episcopate  in  1831,  is  spoken  of  as  "the  most  devoted,  the  mogt 
enlightened,  and  the  most  energetic  governor  the  university  ever 
possessed."  Ireland  is  indebted  to  him  for  much ;  but  her  chief 
obligation  to  him  is,  certainly,  the  discovery,  recognition,  and 

gatronage  of  Butler,  whose  connection  with  the  universitv  must 
ave  ceased  at  the  expiration  of  his  scholarship  but  for  the  wise 
forethought  and  iudicious  energy  of  that  discerninfi;  promoter  of 
learning.  He  had  marked  with  approving  eye  the  smgalar  combi- 
nation of  qualities  possessed  by  the  first  ethical  moderator,  and 
was  anxious  to  secure  his  services  to  fill  up  properly  a  deficiency 
in  the  curriculum  of  Dublin ;  and  he  succeeded  by  dmt  of  earnest 
and  persevering  effort  in  procuring  the  establishment  of  a  professor- 
ship of  moral  philosophv,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  council 
board,  William  Archer  Butler  was  chosen  in  1837,  to  be  the  first  ooea- 
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panfc  of  the  naw  chair.  At  the  same  time,  being  now  prepared  to 
enter  into  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  his  college  conferred  on  him 
theprebend  of  Clondehorka,  in  the  diocese  of  Bsphoe,  and  coantj 
ofXwnegal. 

Hie  young  professor  entered  upon  his  duties  with  the  seal  and 
energy  of  an  enthusiast,  and  the  glowing  eloauence,  fascinating 
grsoe,  and  learned  tfaonghtfiilness  which  perraaed  his  prelections 
awoke  a  general  interest,  and  showed  how  highly  philosophical 
stodies  commend  themselves  to  men  when  the^  are  brought  before 
them  fittingly.     As  the  early  lectures  of  this  course  naye  been 

Siblished,  we  may  gr&tify  our  readers  by  a  few  specimens  of 
Dtler's  philosophical  eloquence. 

The  editor  or  these  lectures.  Dr.  William  Hepworth  Thompson, 
Begins  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  UniFcrsity  of  Cambridge,  informs 
us  that  they  were  delivered  during  the  first  four  years  of  the 
tothor's  professionsl  life,  that  prior  even  to  1842  he  had  abandoned 
the  custom  of  reading  his  discourses,  and  that,  though  no  complete 
lectures  remain,  "  a  large  pile  of  papers,"  then  in  his  keeping,  con- 
tained "  ample  materials  for  structures  never  completed/  and  fur- 
nishes striking  evidence  of  Mr.  Butler's  varied  and  profound 
erudition.  Though  personally  unknown  to  Mr.  Thompson,  Butler, 
throvffh  hie  masterly  "  Letters  on  Development,"  had  commended 
himself  to  his  mina  as  one  entitled  "  to  rank  among  the  most 
^fted  of  his  generation."  He  expressly  states  that  **  though  Mr. 
Butler  did  not  pretend  to  the  title  of  an  exact  classical  scholar,  the 
philosophical  acumen  of  his  mind  has  generally  enabled  him  to 
teiee  the  true  meaning  of  even  the  more  recondite  works  of  Plato 
sod  Aristotle."  £fe  reports  himself  to  be,  eapecially  in  the  intro- 
ductory series,  somewhat  dissatisfied  by  the  rhetorical  pomp  of  the 
style,  but  thinks  this  may  be  tolerated  on  account  of  "  the  really 
fine  vein  of  thought  and  sentiment  which  it  conceals." 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  place  before  the  reader  the  opinion  as  to 
the  actual  value  of  the  lectures  entertained  by  an  authority  so 
trnstirortby  as  the  learned  editor,  in  regard  to  certain  portions  of 
their  contents,  at  the  time  of  their  issue. 

"  Of  the  dialectics  and  physics  of  Plato,  thej  are  the  only  exposition  at 
oaoe  accurate  and  popular  with  which  1  am  acquainted ;  being  more  ae- 
cunte  than  the  French,  and  incomparably  more  popular  than  the  German 
treatises  on  those  departments  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  The  author^s 
intimate  fiimiliarity  with  tbe  metaphysical  writings  of  the  last  century, 
and  especially  with  tbe  English  and  Scotch  school  of  psychologists,  has  en- 
abled him  to  illustrate  the  subtle  speculationa  of  which  he  treats,  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  render  them  more  intelligible  to  the  English  mind 
than  they  can  be  made  by  writers  trained  solely  in  the  technicalities  of 
modem  Gkrman  schools,  or  by  those  who  disdain  tbe  use  of  illustrations 
■Itogether.  .  .  ,  In  composing  his  comparatively  brief  notices  of  the 
*9TUtr  Grecian  schools,  the  author  appears  to  have  made  considerable  use 
of  the  German  histories  of  philosophy,  especially  that  of  Ritter.  His  esti- 
mate of  Socrates,  on  the  ether  hand,  evinces  the  same  independence  of 
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judgment  and  the  Mme  prefertnee  of  original  documents  which  morii  Ma 
leetuves  on  Plato,  and,  as  far  as  tbey  go,  those  on  Ariatotle  also ;  bat  the 
eofajcct  is  handled  in  a  manner  too  alight  and  onrsorj  for  its  importanee. 
.  .  .  As  the  lectares  stand  they  constitute  a  history  of  tiie  fiatonic 
philosophy -- its  seed*timei  matufity,  and  deeay.  .  .  An  uptight  and 
JDfteUigent  history  of  Flatonism  written  by  an  oneompzomisiag  defender 
of  the  Gatholio  truths,  as  well  as  of  the  hiatorioal  eTidanoes  of  Ghiaatianity." 

Of  the  entire  leoiures — which  hare  been  iesntd  in  two  hnndaooie 
«nklDine8,  with  annotatioDS  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  by  MJeane. 
MacMillan  of  London  and  Cambridge — ^it  is  impossible  for  na  to 
supply  any  epitomized  digest ;  and  yet  so  able,  sonnd,  original,  and 
eloquent  are  they,  that  we  would  fain  bring  before  omr  readers 
some  of  the  finest  passages  which  cbaraoterize  these  Tolnmes. 
S«coUeetinff  that  in  previoos  tssues  of  this  serial,  expositions  of 
iKnropean  |U)ilosophy  have  been  giren,  which  porovide  the  basis  of 
biogra]^io  fact  and  of  spaoulatiTe  interest,  we  presume  that  the 
most  profitable  method  for  our  readers  will  be  to  insert  in  a  -bnef 
tompte  rendfu^  *  few  of  the  moat  striking,  new,  or  eloquent  portions, 
that  thus  an  intelligent  ialerest  may  be  awakened  en  the  topic tand 
Mgarding  the  author. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  first  lecture  state—  (1)  the  obfect 
•of  the  introduci^ry  obeervntions  ;  (2)  the  subject  of  the  oeurse ;  (3) 
the  methods  of  pursuiag  the  study ;  and  (4)  ikne  effects  of  JMeta- 
physies  on  man  and  bistory. 

*'  The  one  case  of  the  experimental  sciences  excepted,  it.^  true  utility  will 
ever  be  hts  the  eommunicatiou  of  new  and  profound  truth,  if  tliat  trutli 
require  a  long  course  of  reasoning,  than  the  production  of  an  interest,  the 
creation  of  a  taste,  the  stimulus  giyen  to  the  circulation  of  thought.  .  . 
I.  Betting  out  from  THX  XIVD  piself,  as  the  great  receptacle  at  onoe,  and 
instrument  both  of  knowledge  and  of  aotiTity,  we  may  consider  it  as  the 
sole  orijrinal  substance  of  all  the  dirersified  phenomena  of  the  intellcetual 
and  the  Tolitntary  life.  We  may  regard  science  and  action  as  its  remote 
product  and  oreature ;  or  rather  we  may  neglect  the  product  in  the  process 
of  production.  In  this  view  of  the  relation  of  things,  the  honMui  aool  is 
cont«'mplated  as  the  starting-point,  not  as  the  goal  of  knowledge, — as  its 
inttail  requisite,  not  as  its  final  attaintuent.  .  .  .  The  philosophy  of  the 
flund  is  to  be  regarded  as  ihofint  step  of  soience;  beoauseit  is  the  obaanra- 
tion  and  theory  of  that  without  which  soienee  cannot  exist.  In  the  Isyicef 
niationship  of  the  scieneee  it  holds  this  poaitton.  .  .  II.  Bat  thoa^  it  be 
ceneeirable  that  the  phileeopby  of  the  human  mind  might  prseent  itaelf  in 
tibis  its  logical  priori^  as  the  first  and  priseipal  object  ot  speoulatian  to 
the  reason  of  a  eemprehensire  ehserver,  there  is  abo  another  and  a  irery 
differeat  .path  by  wlueh  the  same  great  subjeot  may  enter  the  Md  of 
thought.  If  in  the  method  just  described  it  be  assumed  as  the  first,  it  may 
also  be  arrived  at  as  the  lait  term  of  Soieace.  .  .  .  The  following  simple 
bat  ms^ifioent  geneaalisation,  that  there  is  a  philosophy  which  is  to  erery 
specific  philosophy  what  that  specifio  philosophy  is  to  the  individual  abyscts 
of  its  dassifioatioTi,  that  thV  seiences  whieh  theorize  the  world  majbeSbem- 
selves  theesised,  that  the  subjects  of  their  inquiry  and  the  fslstions 
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cndleM  Hrietiee  th«y  dMect  may  be  tfacniMhw  mohitd  infto  dawwi  df 
saljeetB  and  elaWB  of  felatioDa,  that  these  olaeeei  of  ettbjeele  and  lekttona 
are  themiebee  afaio  ameraiblB  to  one  gnuid  final  ckeeiftiwtiap,  ae  theattri« 
bvlei  of  a  ungle  permaiwnt  lubtianee.  Gtentlenien,  that  eobetaiiee  ia  the 
loiiid  of  man,  and  xnaT  philosophy  w  the  phiknopl^  of  the  httaan  mind! 
....  As  the  reason  of  a  man  influences  his  will,  so  does  the  mental  philo- 
BOfkj  (whieh  is  the  coUectxre  judgment)  of  a  people  iafiaenoe  and  gmde  its 
aeuBtifio  aetivitj;  and  as  the  one  influenee  in  innomeraMe  eases  oooon 
wiAoiit  any  iminediate  referenee  to  any  settled  or  systematio  theoty  of 
ooDdaet^  so  also  that  seoret  but  important  diieetive  li^t,  which  I  may 
lerai  Ae  imimt  wtetapkifnot  of  an  age,  mi^  opomla  iaretistibly  aad  iooes- 
amlif  ,  withont  having  its  aonroe,  its  mode,  or  ita  po<aer  detooted*" 

Iiectme  leoond,  which  treats  of  the  Science  of  real  eziitence  or 
Ontology,  contains  some  splendid  passages,  bnt  we  can  do  little 
■OB0  tlnn  pseseot  the  foUowiag  eaoerpti.    These  ave^  he  eaysi — 

**  7oiiT  great  fields  for  the  coltiyation  of  psychological  inquiiy.  These  are : 
(Z)  the  truths,  subjects,  and  processes  of  science ;  (2)  the  recorded  results 
and  processes  of  imagination ;  fS)  the  facts,  oeuses,  and  general  laws  of 
history ;  and  (4)  the  treasures  of  direct  personal  experience.  .  .  .  Sdenee 
in  all  ita  branches  is,  as  it  were,  the  rich  and  ▼ariegated  tapestiy  which  is 
wonsn  upon  this  common  ground ;  Potf^,  in  its  widest  sense,  and  all  its 
asaay  kinds  and  dlTisions,  is  but  the  practical  form  of  a  portion  of  this 
pbilosophy ;  mankind  in  the  grand  and  melancholy  reriew  of  Mutory  is 
oat  performing  its  erolutions ;  and  in  the  private  experience  of  mere  indi- 
nd^  life,  erery  action  is  an  experiment,  eierj  practical  rale  a  taoit 
Uisnnim  in  the  same  nniTersal  science  of  the  soul.  ...  I  would  gladly 
teach  you  to  prsfer  contemplating  the  truth  that  gave  such  systems  their 
atm  nndestroyed  charms  to  resting  in  the  errors  that  disfigursd  and  em- 
ftebled  them.  I  would  willingly  lead  you  to  a  reverence  for  the  leaders  of 
our  human  reason,  even  when,  misled  by  the  double  fascinations  of  imagi- 
nation and  emotion,  they  sometimes  ratner  wished  a  thaoiy  than  established 
it.  While  sternly  discountenancing  the  result  of  error,  accustom  yourselves, 
by  tracing  out  its  origin,  to  disintricating  the  germ  of  troth  it  invested ; 
zefnte  incomplete  views  not  by  rejecting  but  by  completing  them;  and 
remember  that  even  when  by  too  fondly  worshipping  a  partial  vision  of 
truth  great  thinkers  have  erred,  a  certain  modified  admiration  is  doe  to 
those  very  errors  which  fiow  from  an  excess  of  intellectual  elevation.** 

Jtx  ihB  third  leotoM  the  aather  eonmimieates  his  rmms  on 
Beyehology  and  Ontology,  and  the  yanmie  departments  into  which 
the  FhilosophT  of  mind  may  be  divided.  We  quote  a  sentenee  or 
two  on  Metapkyeiofl  as  an  indnotiiw  and  a  speoauktiine  aoieaoe. 

^.One  division  of  the  science,  for  example,  resolves  the  whole  internal 
aajMnenoe  iato  a  few  faculties  (or  ultioiate  modes  of  consciousness) ;  it 
leduees  all  the  known  varieties  of  mental  posture  into  phenomena  of  sensa- 
tion, pfaanomena  of  intellect,  phenomena  of  sentiment,  phenomMia  of  volition. 
The  others,  basing  itself  upon  the  'return'  handed  in  by  this  aoalytieai 
inquiry,  and  delecting  in  the  phenomena  it  contains,  or  some  of  them, 
oartain  oharacten  that  involve  r^dities  beyoad  the  scope  of  our  immediate 
cQBSoioustteaii,  fiada  in  the  laws  of  the  human  reason— apeculativc  and 
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pnotioftl— A  TttTttktion  of  the  absoluta  laws  of  the  uiuTene,  and^more  «fpe- 
oinlly  the  inTohed  oertamty  of  that  Supreme  cftosatiTe  and  reaaooablo 
nature  who  is  the  Law  of  Laws,  and  the  depositor  in  the  human  mind  of 
those  prineiplee  of  truth  which  we  possess  as  the  testimonial  and  manifest- 
ation of  His  all-oontaining  and  ail-diBposuig  existence.'* 

Lectures  fourth  and  fifth  are  veir  able  ttatements  of  the  poB- 
sibility  of  an  inductive  Science  of  the  mind,  in  the  coarse  of 
which,  by  varying  iUustrations,  he  most  eloquently  expounds 
that  idea.  He  then  in  Lecture  sixth  proceeds  to  descant  on  the 
superiority  of  the  science  of  mind  to  all  other  sciences,  and  in 
the  seventh  explains  the  disciplinary  value  of  Psychology,  and  ex* 
horts  his  hearers  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  ought  to  be  pursued. 
From  this  important  prelection  we  must  make  lengthy  extracts. 

"  If,  then,  jou  wish  to^OMi  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  you  must  understand 
it  in  order  to  contribute  to  it ;  if  you  prefer  to  eomUeraet  it,  you  must 

equally  understand  it  in  order  to  do  so  effectually Now,  I  say 

that  one  of  the  dominant,  perhaps  indeed  the  dominant,  characteristic  of  the 
existing  age  is  the  tendency  to  restless  examination  of  the  prineiplee  of  all 
things.  •  .  •  .  The  specifio  character  of  the  polemics  of  republicanism 
is  the  tendency  to  publicity,  inquiry,  censure ;  in  short,  to  that  which, 
transported  into  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  becomes  tiie  spirit  of  bold  ex- 
amination into  the  principles  of  all  things,  the  spirit  of  audacious  and  inde- 
fatigable analysis.  Commencing  in  political  discussion,  its  vezy  spirit,  that 
of  pursuing  inquiry  to  the  utmost,  must  urge  it  through  erery  topic  with 
which  political  opinions  are  connected ;  while  again,  the  philosophical 
hahits  in  their  turn  powerfully  react  upon  the  practical.  ....  The 
philosophy  of  human  nature  in  any  age  is  usually  the  condensed  expression 
of  that  age ;  that  is,  it  is  the  refined  and  sublimated  spirit  which,  diluted  and 
diffused,  takes  shape  as  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people.  It  is  the 
logic  of  the  public  practice ;  the  grounds  and  reasons  which  each  generation 
presents  to  the  tribunal  of  time  as  its  memorial  and  justification.  The 
nistory  is  tlie  philosophy  in  action  ;  the  philosophy,  the  history  in  specula- 
tion ;  they  are  (to  borrow  a  scholastic  metaphor)  the  matter,  and  the  form 
(or  idea)  of  the  times.  The  reciprocal  action  of  these  elements  is  powerful 
and  perpetual ;  and  has  been  more  and  more  eyident  ever  since  tne  press 

has  giyen  an  almost  instantaneous  ubiquity  to  thought 

Though  the  '  contest  for  opinions'  is  commonly  decried  as  the  worst  form 
of  human  folly,  I  confess  I  have  eyes  sharp  enough  in  the  detection  of  good, 
to  find  even  in  this  folly  an  element  of  hope  and  indications  prophetic  of  a 

happy  future If  (from  whatever  cause)  the  analysis  of  principles 

both  in  action  and  speculation  be  the  predominating  character  of  modem 
times,  and  more  peculiarly  the  character  of  the  present  age,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  ultimate  laws  of  the  mind,  and  with  that  master  science  which 
holds  ir^its  hand  the  last  link  of  each  chain,  rises  from  the  dignity  of  a 
fine  accomplishment  to  the  intrinsic  authori^  of  a  necessary  and  funda- 
mental attainment There  is  a  genend  and  final  limitation  of 

the  faculties,  within  which  is  possible  knowledge,  and  beyond  which  is 
certain  ignorance ;  so  there  is  also  a  relative  and  mutual  limitation  of  the 
faouUies  nfith  rotpeet  to  each  oiher^  as  well  as  of  the  chief  subjects  upm 
which  each  can  be  exerted It  is  not  unlikely  that  if  the  mind 
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itty  milyjeotad  to  an  intdieotaal  regimen,  like  the  bodj  and  its 
mtanit  reenlte  m  fiur  beyond  ordioaxy  oidoalation  might  be  pro- 
Tlia  eztraofdinarj  power  eometimes  generated  bj  oonttant 
n  partiealar  porsmta,  may  asaiit  ue  to  tome  conception  of  the 
liat  are  dormmii  in  boman  minds  only  because  they  are  not 
y  enltiTation.  .  •  •  •  It  is  commonly  said  that  cenios  can- 
Lfoaed  by  edncation,  yet  this  power  of  concentrated  attention; 
OBgs  as  a  part  of  his  gift  to  erery  great  disooyerer,  is  unquestion- 
ible  of  atmoet  indeuiite   augmentation  by  resolute    practice. 

Every  idea  is  Tirid  in  projportion  to  attention ;  and  erery  idea 
k  greater  number  of  related  ideas  in  proportion  to  ite  Tividness. 

The  great  principles  here  are,  (1)  the  fearlos  pursuit  of  trutli, 
right  and  holy  confidence  that  all  truth  will  ultimately  riglit 
I  the  careful  expulsion  of  all  counteracting  influences  in  study 
I  be  traced  to  mndue  prepossession  of  any  kind,  or  by  whatever 
nrated ;  and  (8)  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  candour  towards  all 
(her,  as  you  thmk,  in  truth  or  in  error,  have  given,  or  are  giving, 
in  sincerity  to  advancing  the  growth  of  human  knowledge. 

this  lecture  the  Ictroductory  Series  ooncludes,  and  the 
iea  on  the  History  of  Philosophy  commences  in  the  next 

F^om  the  first  address,  which  is  chiefly  biblio^^raphical 
sal,  and  deals  with  the  characteristics  and  value  of  "  Ancient 
lem  Histories  of  Philosophy,"  we  cannot  qaote,  but  from 

second,  *'0n  Definitions  of  Philosophy  and  on  the 
and  functions  of  an  Historian  of  Philosophy,"  we  think  the 
ig   paragraphs  will  be  found   interestmg   and   instruc- 

lophy  is  the  science  of  principles,  of  the  principles  eminently  of 

I  uid  action The  world  of  thought  is  vaster  than  any 

id  no  school  that  the  world  has  yet  seen  is  fitted  to  constitute 

rbitrary  judge  of  all The  true  object  of  a  true  philo- 

istory  is  to  reduce  this  vast  aggregate  to  the  methodical  unity  of 
o  classify  its  varieties,  and  to  detect  (as  far  as  may  be  possible) 
if  their  maniSsstation  and  their  recurrence.    It  is  in  a  manner 

lology  of  the  human  race Philosophy,  then,  lies 

ocise  of  the  rtflecHve  faculties,  in  the  investigation  of  first  prin- 

id  the  history  of  philosophy  is  the  history  of  that  exercise. 

In  all  human  conceptions  of   real  eiistences  there  are  two 

logi<:^y  separable,  the    substantial    and    the    circumstantial; 

iftMtf  and  the  relations  under  which  it  is  apprehended 

inetion,  then,  of  the  circumstantial — the  absolute  and  the 
eems  to  be  involved  in  the  very  foundations  of  human  reason, 
s  drcumstential  or  relative  conditions  under  which  this  absolute 
snifests  iteelf  to  human  apprehension,  some,  it  is  plain,  are 
ecessary,  others  mentally  contingent ;  that  is  to  say,  sfme  are 
iO  perceive  at  all  we  must  perceive  subject  to  them ;  others  suc!i 

ppose  them  altered  would  involve  no  contradiction 

orders  of  coexisting  beliefs,  wholly  distinct  in  their  nature  and 

harmonized  to  each  other  in  the  complexity  of  the  human  mind 

pting  skill  of  the  Crreat  Author  of  our  being.     To  the  second  of 

St — events  in  their  nature  contingent  but  known  to  be  stable^ 
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whioii  form  (he  domain  of  the  naiaral  or  iiiduo^iv«  scidnoes*— miiat  be 
added  a  third.  ....  This  third  depaoptiDant  inelud^  all  eventa,  on 
whatevM*  laws  dcpanAtwt,  mftitft  <ir»  (and  so  long  as  they  are)  ctrmidersd^am 
oasnal  or  aooidental  iofluenoee  and  conneetiena.  In  this  olaaa  are^  theoi 
inTolvad  all  ftMsta  whoae  lawa  of  oocurrenoe  are  either  thenteelTea  unknown, 
or  ave^  thoqgh  partially  known,  yet  inspeDded.  upon  oondilioM  which  •«•. 
nndetormined  and  indeterminable    .... 

*'A11  history,  to  be  trae,  mutt  be  baaed  upon  facte ;  to  be  probitable^  rnnai 
be  Byetemattaed  by  induction.    •    •    .    ISie  history  of  JBhUotopkjf^  pro* 
perly  so  called,    .    *     •    should,  on  the  one  hand,  colleot  and  combine  Uie 
scattered  rudimeota  of  pure  refleotiTC  truth  or  eeror  in  every  a§^  expound- 
ing  (as  far  as  is  at  once  discernible)  their  inttm^  concection ;  it  should,  on 
the  other,  trace  theinterwoTen  order  of  circumstantiiiJ  events  which  lUusttBta 
their  estermal  fortunes.    .    •    .    The  hutoiy  of  truth  does  not  suppoao 
truth  itself  to  be  multiple ;  but  it  supposes  the  otroumstances,  degrees,  and 
aspects  of  its  manifestation,  to  be  multiple.    It  i»  the  <^iceof  the  suienoe  of 
tru^  to  investigate  truth  as  it  is  in  itself;  it  is  the  office  of  the  histoiy  of 
truth  to  investigate  truth  as  it  appears  to  man.    .    .    •    Truth,  indeed, 
of  all  kinds,  specially  the  true  theory  of  man  and  nature,  is  one.    But  this 
single  truth  (which  of  course  comprehends  an  extensive  series  of  proposi- 
tions) may,  1st,  be  expressed  in  a  diversity  of  forms ;    may,  2ndly,   bo 
joined  with  a  variety  of  other  propositions  not  evident,  or  not  true ;  may, 
Srdly,  be  only  partially  seen  as  to  greater  or  less  degrees  of  it ;  may,  44hly, 
be  seen  by  different  observers  in  difermU  parts  exclusively ;  may,  fithly, 
though  seen  entire  as  to  its  actual  elemsnts,  be  jet  so  apprehended  and 
stated  as  to  destroy  the  proportion  between  tlie  parte,  and  to  give  undue 
weight  to  some.    .    .    .    The  passage  from  the  outward  to  the  inwaid 
worlds  is  usually  accomplished  by  one  of  three  acts :  1st,  Religious  belief  i 
for  this  in  a  manner  extemaltzing  the  mind  itself  (in  the  conception  <u  a 
supreme  mind  or  minds)  transforms  even  the  outward  tendency  into  a 
mental  one.     2nd,  Logical  disputation  or  scepticism,   which  forces  the 
•zamination  of  the  principles  of  reason.     (This  sgent  is  remarkable  in  the 
transition  of  the  Socratic  age  in  Greece.)    3rd,  The  discussion,  even  though 
it  be  only  the  practical  discussion  of  general  morals,     .     .     .    The  history 
of  Philosophy,  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  history  of  Governments,  what 
lesson  do  they  all  unite  in  teaching?    Tolerance  and  candour.    ...     In 
this  case,  the  e£B9Ct  ia  produced  by  the  strong  arm  of  science  reducing  to 
simple  laws  and  connections,  no  longer  the  revolutions  of  the  skies,  but  the 
revolutions  and  interferences  of  error  and  of  truth;  and  while  such  a  labour 
would  tend  to  lessen  tbo  undue  power  of  casual  associations  by  expoahiff 
their  influence,  it  would  tend  slso  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  philosophiou 
observer  that  cahn  and  equitable  appreciation  of  the  genuine  position  of 
man  in  reapect  to  truth  which  is  one  of  the  happiest  aids  that  science  can 
lend  to  the  soothing  precepts  of  practical  religion.  Recognising  everywhere 
the  unity  of  human  nature  in  the  variety  of  positions  it  sees  or  teaches  to 
see,  in  each  honest  misconception,  the  misfortune  of  a  brother,  not  the 
crime  of  an  enemy ;  and  in  harmonizing,  if  not  contradictory  opinions,  yet 
contradictory  prsjudioes,  by  referring  those  opinions  to  the  almost  inevxta- 
ble  partiality  of  views,  it  finds  even  in  the  cold  domain  of  speculation  some 
of  that  happiness,  and  may  perhaps  anticipate  some  of  that  reward,  which 
the  Divine  Author  of  the  great  practical  Philosophy  of  man  promised,  when 
he  declared,    *  Blessed  are  the  peaee-makersi  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
ohUdren  of  God.» " 
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Leetune  third.  '*  On  the  Specalative  and  PraoUcal  Philosophies  of 
Inditi»"  though  vi^^oroui  and  thoughtful,  deals  with  matter  which 
has  been  muen  caaTaased  of  late  with  yarying  results ;  and  therefone 
we  shall  pass  on  to  the  eighth  lecture,  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Greece,  in  the  early  part  of  which  we  find  these  exquiutely  phztwed 
sentences  on  the  birihland  of  speculative  thought : — 

*'Tbai  eonntry  to  whieh  the  Olial  derotion  of  erery  onlttTator  of  his  own 

iTiteUigenoe  tiinn  as  to  the  TnothcT'OOuntry  of  tho  mind ;  to  which  every 

man  inflttnctivcly  points  when  he  would  illustrate  the  indefeasible  claims 

tnd  inherent  destinies  of  human  nature.    A  speck  of  the  globe,  a  few  oittee 

on  either  side  of  a  narrow  sea  dotted  with  isles,  scarcely  diseoverable  on  the 

disrt  of  a  continent,  has  been  the  outward  and  visible  scene  for  the  sucoes- 

Rre  apparitien  of  the  whole  universe  of  mind.     On  that  little  theatre  ot 

BMfit^  aetion,  and  in  the  rapid  development  r.f  a  couple  of  busy  ages, 

psffuffuiers  hare  played  their  pait,  who,  even   after  the  vast  European 

movement  of  ovr  later  centuries,  still   preserve,  if  not  their  ezelusire 

istlKNrity  unqMestioned,  at  least  their   intelleotual   eminence  unshaken. 

There  poetry  still  finds  in  many  departments  Iier  most  exqul«>ite  examples ; 

thcTO  (and  perhaps  there  alone)  sculpture  Bnds  her  ideal,  and  ceaars  to  be 

tdreim;  therd  painting,  doubtless,  may  lament  that  her  mere  perishable 

niterials  should  have  defrauded  her  of  her  triumphs  ;  and  music,  that  her 

sdiievements  must  be  receired  upon  tlie  faitli  of  history  ;  there  philosophy 

1mm  at  least  directed  lier  course  to  every  point  of  the  compass  of  thought, 

tnd  touched  at  all  its  points  of  access ;  and  there,  finally,  language,  on 

vfaose  ministrant  services  reason  and  imagination  are  alike  co-dependent, 

inivcd,  even  in  its  infancy,  at  a  perfection  which  made  its  proud  and  con- 

rckms  possessors  to  class  all  who  spoke  not  their  own  melodious  tongue,  by 

<»e  indiscriminate  appellation,  characteristic  of  their  vocal  inferiority.  But 

(nvstssare  these  services  to  civilization,  they  are  not  the  only  ones  for  which 

Europe  is  indebted  to  that  glorious  people.     Placed  as  the  outpost  of  that 

eoBtiDent,  which  was  one  day  to  take  the  lead  in  tho  civilization  of  mankind, 

the  Greeks ybif^A/  for  the  cause  of  human  enlightenment  as  well  as  personally 

idnneed   it.     .     .     .     What  was  tlio  day  of  Msratlion  as  an  element  in 

the  hiitory  of  man  ?     Was  it  tiio  brilliant  struggle  of  some  mountain<tribe 

SfMlHt  the  wild  ravages  of  some  ancient  Zengiiis  or  Timour  ?     Gentlemen, 

it  was  the  oauM  of  the  vorld  tliat  was  perilled  that  day.     The  destinies  of 

t^  hong  trembling  upon  every  blow  of  these  gallant  men  of  Attica. 

^'hen,  as  the  old  historian  telU  us,  tiie  soldier,  covered  with  the  dust  of 

that  immortal  field,  rushed  into  tho  Atlienian  assembly  with  his  Xaipcrf ! 

Xtiipoiuv\  and  fell  dead  of  liis  wounds  ;  as  he  ga«[K'd  the  words  he  spoke 

a  message  to  which  tho  civilization  of  ages  was  to  be  the  echo  or  the 

mfwer!      Had  the  despot  of  Western  Asia   been   as  successful  as  his 

Tiiri[ish  copyist  2,000  years  later,  had  ho  gained  his  footing  in  Greece  at 

that  hour,  and  flooded  with  his  slaves  the  -oil  in  which  were  deposited 

tbe  seeds  of  the  world's  advancement,  the  civilization  of  Europe  had  been 

adjourned  for  centuries.      Homer  and   the  early  lightnings  of  the  lyric 

muse  would   hare  been   perhaps  irrecoverably  lust ;   no  age  of  Pericles 

would!  have  placed  Athens   where  she  is  in  your  hearts  ;  her  borrowed 

light  would  never  have  taught  Romans  to  think  and  feel  as  well  as  act ; 

and  the  spirit  would  not  have  ex  sted  which,  evoked  from  its  sepulchre  in 

sodex  sud  paUmpsest,  was  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  once 
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more  ineamaAed  in  modem  formi,  and  became  the  Tmfying  principle  of 
the  literaturee  of  Italj,  France^  Gamanir  and  England.  .  .  .  Graeoe 
was  a  ftM  oonntrj,  and  a  oonntiy  of  ooandleie  pablidty  in  all  iU  ohril 
prooeduree.  Tliia  advantage— not  too  common  even  now — ^wat  in  the 
«arlj  Qreoian  csra,  at  far  at  we  can  learn,  a  blessing  solitary  in  the  world* 
I  need  not  remind  jou  that  India,  through  which  ^oa  have  lately  accom- 
panied me,  or  of  those  rast  Asiatic  edifices  of  empire,  of  which  little  more 
than  the  king  and  the  king's  murderer  and  successor  are  known  in  history. 
OonceiTc,  then,  the  influence  of  this  spirit  of  publicity  upon  the  deTelop-> 
ment  of  the  reason.  Every  man  ran  the  course  of  his  day,  every  man 
ddivered  his  opiaion  and  struggled  for  it,  as  a  ohampion  at  the  games  i  he 
had  all  Qreece  to  witness  him.  The  Grecian  love  of  glory  in  aU  its  forms 
—physical  and  intellectual — was  ao  impassioned,  and  their  sympathy  with 
mental  energy,  howerer  manifested,  so  cordial,  that  for  a  long  period  it 
eupported  philosophy,  even  against  their  superstition ;  and  if  a  fow  of  the 
leamng  teachers  were  ever  and  anon  banished  firom  Qreece  or  from  the 
world,  how  many  hundreds  of  these  speculators  were  sufEsred  to  lire  and 
die  in  peace !  Now  of  this  emulation  and  this  glory  pubUeiiy  was  the  parents 
Cyrus,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  laughed  at  the  Spartans  for  meeting  together 
to  practise  on  each  other  in  the  public  squares ;  '  the  Persians,*  as  he  says, 
*  beinff  unproyided  with  any  place  of  public  resort.'  Does  not  the  hia- 
toriair  B  simple  remark  speak  volumes  ?  '* 

These  qaotations  will  show  the  spirit  in  which  the  author  entered 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  afford  a  glimpse  of  the 
eloquence  with  which  he  illustrates  and  enforces  pnilosopbic 
thought.  As  the  succeeding  lectures  of  this  series  deal  with 
biography,  exposition  and  criticism,  which  would  reauire  minute 
examination  if  they  were  noticed  at  all,  we  think  we  haa  better  now 
only  give  a  statement  of  their  contents  as  a  guide  to  the  student, 
and  let  our  previous  quotations  suffice  as  proof  of  the  merits  of 
ihis  thinker. 

Lecture  fifth  deals  with  the  early  efforts  of  philosophical  inquiry 
in  Greece,  and  the  Ionic  and  Atomic  schools ;  lecture  sixth  with 
Che  Pythagorean  and  Eleatio  schools ;  the  Sophists  and  Socrates 
occupy  the  foreground  of  lecture  «eventh;  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  philosophy  will  scarcely  fail  to  read  this  chapter  with 
oare,  especially  as  the  editor's  notes  make  it  very  helpful  in  com- 
prehending the  essence  of  Socratism.  It  should  form  an  excellent 
prelusive  reading  before  taking  up  the  chapters  of  Grote,  on 
which  we  have  in  a  previous  paper  made  some  comments.  Indeed 
this  same  remark  may  be  made  regarding  the  whole  of  the  second 
volume  as  well.  It  deals  with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  it  could 
not  be  criticised  aright  here  without  constant  allusion  and  reference 
to  the  monograph  on  Plato  and  the  companions  of  Socrates,  which 
we  owe  to  George  Grote.  The  few  lectures  on  the  psychology  of 
Aristotle  are  incomplete ;  while,  on  the  whole,  the  writings  of 
Grote  may  be  said  to  have  exhausted  the  subject  of  Platonism 
much  more  than  these  lectures  do,  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
thought  that  they  have  superseded  Butler.    On  the  contrary,  wa 
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tinnlc  tiuit  no  better  prepantion  for  a  thorongli  appareoiation  of 
Bato,  aa  expounded  by  Grote,  ooald  be  foaad  than  in  the  earefnl 
peroaal  of  the  bold  and  perapicaooa  lectorea  of  William  Archer 

^^  Except  when  the  dntiea  of  his  profession  called  him  to  Dublin, 

Erebend  of  Olondehorka  resided  constantly  on  hi«  benefice,  and 
rmed  assidnonsly  the  duties  incumbent  on  him  as  a  clergyman, 
^enerally  preached  extempore  that  he  might  attract  and  catch 
his  parishioners ;  he  trained  the  Tillage  choir,  and  though  his 
parish  included  an  extensire  district,  scattered  along  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  with  bogs  and  hills  interspersed  among  its  seclusions, 
he  Tinted  each  dwelling,  howcTcr  remote,  with  constancy,  and 
noted  all  the  characters,  circnmstanoes,  and  requirements  of  his 
parishioners.  Though  diligently  occupied  in  preparations  for  h\n 
lectures,  or  engaged  in  producing  articles  for  the  periodicals  of  the 
time,  he  was  always  accessible,  courteous,  and  kind  on  the  slightest 
ooeasion,  lesTing  at  once  his  delightful  studies  to  Tisit  and  condoU 
with  any  member  of  his  flock.  During  his  incumbency  at  Clonde-^ 
^ka,  he  preached  two  sermons  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Church 
Extension  Society,  in  January,  1840,  which  attracted  great  atteui.^ 
tioD,  and  led  to  a  good  deal  of  controTcrsy.  The  society  had  made 
a  good  choice,  for  Professor  Butler  was  a  preacher  whose  sermona 
displaTed  not  only  pathos,  ferTOur,  and  brilliancy,  but  profound 
^ou^ht  and  logical  argument.  But  the  professor  li?ed  to  change 
^  Tiews  of  the  matter,  and  came  to  regard  the  National  Board  of 
Education  (of  which  Whately  had  the  headship}  not  as  an^ 
antagonist  but  a  subsidiary  a^enor  to  the  church  as  an  educating 
bodjr.  Dean  Woodward  (with  due  intimation  of  this  change  of 
opinion)  reprints  these  in  the  flrdt  series  of  Butler's  Sermons^ 
*>  apecimens  of  pulpit  eloquence  too  Taluable  to  be  lost.  This 
■oies  of  sermons  has  been  so  prodnctiTc  of  delight  to  religioaa 
nunds,  from  their  rare  combination  of  the  qualities  of  a  sacred 
writer  and  an  able  thinker,  which  thcT  show,  that  they  hsTe  been 
followed  by  a  second  series,  edited  by  t)r.  J.  A.  Jeremie,  Professor 
of  Dirinity  in  the  UniTersity  of  Cambridge.  These  sermons  are 
tnilj  spoken  of  hj  the  Atkenaum  as  "  distinguished  by  the  point 
and  TigooT  of  their  style,  the  happiness  of  their  illustrations  and 
the  largeness  of  their  Tiews."  The  two  following  quotations 
describe  their  character  with  precision  and  eloquence  :*- 

"We  would  reoommend  them  to  our  readers,  not  only  for  their 
ibroe  and  sahtlety  of  thought,  hrillianoy  of  fancy,  and  exuberant  eloquence 
of  worda,  bat  for  tliat  tpint  of  love,  that  profound  and. glowing  derotion 
by  which  they  are  animated,  and  with  which  no  one  can  come  into 
sympathising  contact  without  feeling  himself  elevated  and  refined." — 
Ifortk  BrUish  Review, 

''They  are  marked  by  the  same  originality  and  vigour  of  expression,  the 
SBme  richness  of  imagery  and  illustration,  the  same  large  Tiews  anri 
cstholio  spirit,  and  the  same  depth  and  ferrour  of  devotional  feeling  which 

1869.  8 
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BO  maaMklf  distinguished  the  preceding  series,  and  whi(di  lendwod  it  * 
most  TsluAUe  accession  to  our  theological  literature.'* — Dr.  Jrn^nm. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeisg  for 
ihomselveB  the  nature  of  the  topics  upon  which  the  famous  pulpit 
orator  dilates,  and  may  be  encouraged  to  peruse  them«  we  sabjoin 
a  list  of  the  subjects,  and  taJte  occasion  to  point  them  out  as  models 
of  sacred  disoourse— discourse  in  which  the  orator  employs — 

^*  The  words  of  wisdom,  yirtoe,  knowledge,  sense^ 
To  move  by  pathos,  fire,  bj  eloquence ; 
By  sweet  persuasion  to  constrain,  or  roll 
The  tide  of  just  invective  o'er  the  soul. 
Command  the  right,  or  reprobate  the  wrong. 
Give  courage  to  the  weak,  and  judgment  to  the  strong.* 

Besides  an  introductory  memoir  by  Dean  Woodward  (to  which 
we  haT«  been  much  indebted),  the  following  are  the 

CoiiTBVTe.  I. :— Uncertainty  of  Christ's  Coming — The  Incarnation- 
Daily  Self-denial  of  Christ — Crucifying  the  Son  of  God  afresh— The 
Power  of  the  Besurrection — The  Trinity  disclosed  in  the  Structure  of 
St.  John's  Writings — Meetness  for  the  Inheritance  of  the  Saints  in  Light-^ 
Occasional  Mysteriousness  of  Christ's  teachine--Christ  our  Life-— Self* 
delusion  as  to  our  real  State  before  God — The  Eternal  Life  of  Christ  in 
Heaven— -The  Canaanite  Woman  a  T^pe  of  the  Gentile  Church — ^The  Faith 
of  liatn  and  the  Faithfulness  of  God — ^The  Wedding  Graiment— Christ 
sought  and  found  in  the  Old  Testament  Seriptuves — Human  Affeoftioas 
raised,  not  destroyed,  by  the  Gospel — The  Best  of  the  People  of  God-* 
Christ  the  Treasury  of  Wisdom  and  Knowledge — The  Divinity  of  ow 
Priest,  Prophet,  and  King— Ezpedien^  of  Jurist's  Invisibility— The 
Invisible  Government  of  Christ  through  His  Spirit — Christ's  Departure  the 
Condition  of  the  Spirit's  Advent — The  Faith  that  cometh  by  Hearing— 
The  Christian's  Walk  in  Light  and  Love — ^Primitive  Church  Principles 
not  inconsistent  with  Univerud  Christian  Sympathy — Church  Education. 

n.— Christ  the  Source  of  all  Blessings — fjivinff  and  Dying  unto  the 
Lord— The  Hope  of  Gloiy  and  the  Charities  of  Life— The  Holy  Trini^ 
The  Sorrow  that  exalts  and  sanctifies — The  Purifying  Power  of  Tribulation 
— The  Growth  of  the  Divine  Life — Lessons  from  a  Monarch's  Death- 
Dying  to  Sin  and  the  Law— The  Be«torer  of  Mankind— The  True  lS\ui— 
The  Way  to  Divine  Knowledge— The  Ascension— The  FoUy  of  Bfonl 
Cowardice— The  Will  of  God  towards  His  Children— Strangth  and  Mission 
of  the  Chureh — The  Ingratitude  of  the  Jews — Danger  of  Backsliding— The 
Word  of  God— The  Cfsims  of  Spiritual  Destitutionr— The  Blesse£iess  of 
Submission— The  Holv  Trinity— *'  Watchman,  what  of  the  KightP"— lbs 
Principles  of  the  Finsl  Judgment — ^Eternal  Punishment. 

The  Dublin  Profesporship  of  Moral  Philosophy  was  instituted 
with  a  tenure  of  five  yesrs.  In  1842,  Butler  was  re-elected  to  the 
chair,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  rectory  of 
Bumoghy  in  Eaphoe.    At  the  yisitation  of  the  bishop,  Sept.  ISA 
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Butler  pfreRcbed  before  the  bishop  and  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
Deny  and  Kaphoe  a  masterly  sermon,  entitled  "  Primitive  Churoli 
Principles  not  inconsistent  with  Universal  Christian  Sympathy." 
Ab  a  Churchman's  discourse,  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  admir- 
able sprmons  in  modem  pulpit  literature ;  it  is,  as  the  Bishop  of 
Idchfield  says,  "  full  of  power  and  wisdom."  In  1844,  Professor 
Butler  accepted  the  invitation  of  his  friend.  Rev.  Bohert  Graves, 
incumbent  of  Ambleside,  to  visit  the  Lake  district.  Here  he  went 
in  company  with  SirWm.K.  Hamilton,  and  met  Archdeacon  Hare 
wd  William  Wordsworth,  as  well  as  several  other  "  persons  "  of 
literary  repute  at  that  time  in  the  place.  Here  he  made  several 
excursions  through  the  beautiful  scenery  of  that  pleasant  and 
picturesque  rejE^ion,  enjoying  the  society  and  sociality  of  those  who 
imparted  (to  him)  half  its  charm  to  the  literary  locality.  Of  this 
▼ifit  there  is  a  pleasing  account  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Graves,  in 
Dean  Woodward's  Memoir.  During  his  visit  to  Ambleside,  he 
preached  several  times  with  great  acceptance — choosing  volun* 
tinl3r  to  do  so  extempore,  though  he  had  along  with  him  some 
ttrefnlly  composed  discourses.  The  visit  was  the  occasion  of 
Tene,  not  only  by  the  professor,  but  the  sage  old  prophet  of  Bydal 
OKmnt. 

The  controversy  excited  by  the  Oxford  Tractarian  School  had  been 

^nallv  rising  since  1833  in  intensitv  and  embarrassing  popularity, 

ind  obtained  its  crisis  about  1845,  by  tne  retrocession  of  J.H.Newman 

into  the  communion  of  Kome,  an  event  which  was  immediately 

Avowed  by  the  publication  of  a  work  on  "  The  Development  of 

Christian  Doctrine,"  intended  as  a  semi-autobiographic  explanation 

of  the  processl^of  thought  which  had  led  the  writer's  mmd  from 

Oxford  to  Borne.    Butler,  who  had  gone  through  all  the  contro- 

venyin  his  youth,  returned  to  it  now  again,  and  with  the  intention 

of  speaking  a  word  in  season,  had  prepared  himself  thoroughly,  by 

in  eztens ire  collection  of  thoughts  and  references ;  bnt  the  occasion 

etine  suddenly,  and  he  was  compelled  to  meet  it  in  the  readiest 

■inner.      This  appeared  to  him  to  be  that  of  letters ;  and  he 

leeordingly  prepared  a  series,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  Hie 

huk  Eeeletuuiieal  Journal  (to  which  he  was  a  constant  oon» 

tribntor),  in  Dec,  1846.    These  letters  have  been  collected  and 

nblisbed  under  the  editorship  of  the  Very  Bev.  T.  Woodward, 

Bean  of  Down,  with  the  title,  ''Letters  on  £omanism" — a  reply  to 

Dr.  Newman's  Essay  on  Development.    It  is  described  as  "  one  of 

t^  ablest  refutations  of  Bomanism  in  its  latest  and  most  refined 

ftnn,"  as  constituting  "  a  manual  of  the  hiehest  valne  upon  some 

of  the  main  points  of  t£e  Bomish  controversy,   and  as  a  "triumphant 

lefntation  of  the  great  neophyte  of  Bomanism."  "There  are  books,*' 

u  was  said  in  the  British  QuarUrlv,  "which  while  elicited  Irf 

temporary  controversy  become  so  ricn  in  genius  as  to  possess  a 

permanent  value.    The  book  before  us  is  of  that  rare  class." 

In  the  famine  winter,  1846-7,  Butler  laid  aside  his  philosophic 
isd  lilerary  punoitsfor  the  nobler  works  of  Christian  benevolence. 
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Prom  mominf?  till  night  be  toiled  to  oyertake  the  neoesBities  of  the 
times,  as  the  distributor  of  charitable  funds  to  great  numbers.  At 
this  period,  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  endeayoured  to  make 
their  alms-giving  auxiliary  to  Protestant  proselytism.  This  drew 
from  him  a  strong  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Weeklff 
Mail  i  from  this  we  quote  a  passage  of  undying  interest,  because  li 
oomes  from  one  who  had  himself  ^one  out  of  the  darkness  into  a 
fuller  light,  and  knew  the  disseverme  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
nature  which  accompanies  the  feu:t  of  conversion  :— 

"It  is  not  without  fear  and  trembling  I  shoold  at  antf  Ume  receive  into 
tiie  Chnroh  a  conTort  from  any  of  the  fonne  of  Ghrietumity  oateide  of  it, 
mkom  I  had  known  to  he  Hnoereljf  devoted  tMceording  to  the  meaemre  ^  hiw 
light.  The  dntj  of  so  doing  may  ariae,  and,  when  the  duty  if  plain,  it  mu■^ 
of  ooone,  be  done ;  I  only  lay  that  I  should  feel  very  great  anxiety  in  doing 
it.  Men  ought  never  to  forget  how  fearfully  heavy  is  the  letponnbility  of » 
new  convert.  Toa  have  unsettled  all  the  man*s  habitoal  convictions — are 
you  prepared  to  labour  night  and  day  to  replace  them  with  others  as  effective 
over  the  heart  and  life  ?  If  not,  yon  have  done  him  an  irreparable  wrong. 
MotiTes  to  righteousness,  low,  mixed,  uncertain,  as  it  may  be,  are  greatly 
better  than  none ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  who  has  lost  so  many  ha 
once  poesesied,  requires  constant-,  earnest,  indefatigable  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  who  undertakes  to  supply  their  place.  What  care,  what  skill, 
what  persevering  patience  does  it  need,  to  repair  the  shattered  principle  of 
hith  m  one  whom  you  have  succeeded  in  conrincing  that  all  the  deepest 
practical  convictions  of  his  whole  past  life  are  delusion !" 

These  are  wise  and  weighty  words,  and  they  contain  in  them  aia 
important  and  valuable  thought.  Missionarinesa  is  the  Tery 
essence  of  troth ;  but  every  effort  of  missionary  zeal  should  be 
twofold— simultaneously  destructive  of  error  and  constructive  of 
conviction.  Change  is  not  conversion,  unless  the  change  issuea. 
from  living  faith.  Faith  is  the  seminal  principle  of  life,  and  any 
sew  faith  must  be  stronger  and  more  energetic  than  Uiat  whicL 
existed  before ;  because  it  must  not  only  overcome  all  the  ordinary 
temptations  of  life,  but  vanouish  and  subdue  all  the  old  habitaand. 
associations  of  the  mind  ana  body. 

In  this  terrible  year  (1847)  of  difficulty  and  disaster,  when 
"men's  hearts  were  failing  them  for  fear,'*  and  Ireland  illustrated 
for  England  "  the  political  econom]^  of  a  famine,"  Butler  aeema  to 
have  been  strangely  impressed  with  the  might  and  majesty  of 
faith ;  and  he  resolved  to  compose  a  treatise  on  that  most  important 
of  all  philosophico-theological  subjects.  He  devoted  himself  labori- 
ously to  the  work  of  preparation,  and  determined  to  sp&re  no  toil 
of  collection  or  reflection  on  the  matter  of  his  theme.  The  Fathers,, 
the  Schoolmen,  the  Beformers,  the  Anglican  divines  were  diligently 
studied,  and  their  chief  ideas,  brought  into  small  compass  by  ex- 
tract into  his  notebooks,  were  made  his  own ;  but  unfortunately  na 
outline  of  his  main-thought,  his  method,  or  his  ultimate  purpose 
has  been  left.  We  know  that  his  mind  was  absorbed  by  the  theme, 
but  to  what  issue  it  tended  we  do  not  learn.     We  are  aware  that 
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he  had  pecnliar  experiences  in  regard  to  faith  in  hit  own  case ;  it  is 
likely  that  he  noticed  peculiar  manifestations,  as  far  as  faith  was 
concerned,  in  the  times  of  the  potato  failure,  not  only  in  his  flock, 
but  among  his  fellow  labourers  in  the  ministry ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  designed  his  treatise  to  possess  a  thoroughly  philo- 
sophical basis,  an  intensely  practical  reference,  and  a  distmctly 
theological  connection, — but  this  is  speculation  only,  and  not  state- 
ment of  fact,  and  to  this  we  return. 

During  all  the  years  of  his  pastorate  he  contributed  largely  to 
periodica  literature,  especially  to  the  Dublin  University  Magazine, 
Of  many  of  these  articles  we  would  gladly  have  spoken  more  at 
Itrge.  So  raried  are  the  gifts  they  eimibit  the  possession  of,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  characterize  them  in  a  few  phrases.  In  philosophy 
we  may  note  the  papers  on  "  Berkeley,"  m  April  and  May,  1836, 
and  on  Whewell's  "  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  February 
and  NoTcmber,  1841 ;  in  history,  an  article  on  Sismondi ;  in  divinity, 
tiro  papers  on  Oxford  and  Berlin  theology,  September  and  October, 
1843;  in  biography,  "Goldsmith,"  January,  1836;  in  criticism, 
'*  Evenings  with  our  later  Poets,"  October,  1846,  January  and  May, 
1847;  and  in  poetry  a  great  number  of  contributions  bear  ms 
initials  in  the  early  issues,  besides  those  previously  referred  to,  and 
"The  Eren  Song  of  the  Streams,"  published  in  JBlackwood'w 
Magazine  in  June,  1835  ;  as  specimens  of  the  very  superior  qualifi- 
citions  he  possessed  as  contributor  to  the  serial  literature  of  the 
age. 

We  quote  the  following  humorous  little  morceau  from  a  paper 
OQ  '*  September  Flowers, '  a  poetic  critique. 

**  Having  in  early  life  intended  to  write  a  '  Treatise  on  Eloquence,'  I 
wu  always  collec'iog  materials  for  auch  a  work,  and  have  at  last  thrown 
them  into  '  A  Poem  on  Poetry.*  ....  This  work  ia  five  thousand  lines 
long.  It  ia  altogether  original — written  in  what  ia  commonly  called  oiur 
hcfoic^  or)  ten-syllable  rhyme,  with  as  much  animation  at  least  aa  Pope's 
'  Essay  on  Criticiam,'  and  it  is,  I  hope,  a  little  more  inatructive  than  that 
bagatelle !  I  This  '  Art  of  Poetry'  haa  coat  me  more  labour  than  can  be 
ioaagined.  .  .  The  Greeka  had  nothing  on  the  aubject,  but  a  very  wortbleaa 
performance  which  goea  under  the  name  of  Ariatotle,  but  waa  not  written 
by  the  pupil  of  Anstotle.  The  Romans  had  little  more  than  Horaoe'a 
'  Art  of  Poetry,'  which  is  a  short  essay  of  only  475  lines.  The  French 
have  a  good  translation  of  that  eaaay,  which  they  call  'Boileau'a  Art  of 
Poetry.*  That  jneritorious  development  is,  however,  only  1100  lines.  We 
oQTselves  have  nothing  but  Pope's  *  Essay  on  Criticiam,'  760  linea,  almost 
all  borrowed — the  little  poem  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  containing  850 
lines,  which  modestly  profess  to  teach  the  whole  art  of  poetry — Lord  Boa- 
common's  '  Essay  on  tranalated  verse,'  850  more—and  other  trifles  of  leas 
note.  Ky  work  will  be  accompanied  with  notea,  and  cannot  be  properly 
edited  in  two  octavo  volomea ! ! !" 

On  Trinity  Sunday,  26th  June,  1848,  he  was  selected  to  preach 
tba  sermon  preparatory  to  the  ordination  of  the  Lord  Bisnop  of 
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Deny  in  the  parish  church  of  Dunboe.    He  was  the  guest  of 
Archdeacon  Gough,  and  was  in  his  moat  sprightly  mood,  foil  of 
Tigonr  of  frame  and  mind.    He  preached,  important  though  the 
occasion  was,  and  in  the  presence  of  so  many  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  an  extempore  sermon,  from  Matt,  xxriii.  18—20,  on  "  The 
Apostolic  Commission,  and  the  Duty  of  the  Christian  Church." 
It  is  described  as  powerfully  argumentative,  splendidly  ornate, 
dear  in  statement,  and  effective  in  delivery.    It  included  a  review 
of  the  grounds  of  episcopacy,  a  criticism  of  some  of  the  greatest 
Anglican  divines— belonging  both  to  Established  and  Dissenting 
oommunions — and  it  closed  with  a  fervent  and  fervid  appeal  to  the 
people  to  have  faith  in  Christ  crucified,  and  to  the  clergy  to  proffer 
lor  their  people's  acceptance  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only 
Saviour.    His  preaching,  which  always  partook  largely  of  the  cha- 
^cteristics  of  the  French  school,  was  thoughtful,  emotional,  scrip- 
tural, and  profoundly  impressive,  and  it  excited  the  admiration  of 
his  whole  audience.    He  awaited  the  ordination,  and  on  the  Friday, 
30th  June,  thereafter,  went  home  to  attend  to  his  immediatei  pas- 
toral duties.    "  He  had  heated  himself  by  walking  before  he  took 
his  place  in  the  public  car  by  which  he  travelled.      A  death-chill 
•truck  into  his  frame,  and  on  reaching  home  he  was  ill.     Fever 
set  rapidly  in,  and  he  felt  that  his  end  was  near.    He  had  only  one 
wish  to  live  to  complete  his  work  on  Faith.    Only  one  little  montb 
of  vigorous  health  to  accomplish  that  meditated  task  was  all  he 
sighed  for,  but  it  was  not  to  be  given.    On  6th  July,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-four,  he  breathed  his  last,  and  on  Saturday,  8th  July, 
he  was  laid  in  the  churchyard  of  Bumoghy,  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishop,  the  clergy,  the  gentry,  and  thousands  of  the  peasantry  of  all 
sects,  belonging  to  his  own  parish,  and  those  that  lay  nearest  it. 
The  Irish  press  was  unanimous  in  its  expression  of  grief,  and  tri- 
butes  of  respect  to  his  memory  were  given  from  atmost  all  the 
churches  of  the  diocese;  and  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  in  his  first  charge 
^1^^*'®^  *^  ^^^  ^^^^SJ>  18th  July,  spoke  with  deep  feeling  and 
affectionate  regret  or  the  loss  to  the  church,  to  letters,  and   to 
thought,  his  decease  was,  or  at  least  appeared  to  be.    The  love  and 
admiration  of  this  notable  thinker,  still  cherished  by  those  who 
knew  him,  is  perhaps  the  highest  testimony  to  his  personal  worth, 
and  the  acceptance  which  his  lectures  and  sermons,  though  xiot 
issued  till  long  after  his  demise,  received  from  philosophical  readers 
and  fsom  the  theological  press,  indicates  the  possession  of  auoh 
ability  and  worth  as  justifies  remembranoe  by  the  narration  of  the 
events,  few  though  they  are  of  his  outward   life,  and  a  notioe, 
however  cursory  and  imperfect,  of  the  thoughts  to  whidi  he  gave 
literary  utterance  during  his  mortal  career. 
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politics. 


OUGHT  WE  NOW  TO  HAVE  THE  BALLOTP 

▲FFIBXATITB  ABTICLB.— IT. 

I  AX  glad  to  find  that  yon  have  recently  thrown  open  yonr 
eohimna  to  the  discnssidn  of  the  ballot,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that 
inch  an  opportunity  for  laying  bare  the  opinions  of  your  numeroui 
readers  ana  correepondente  will  be  readily  availed  of.  I  see  that 
tbe  subject  has  been  fairly  started  by  G.  M.  S.  in  your  January 
number,  and  *'  Philomathes  "  has  no  doubt  done  his  best  to  rebut 
some  of  the  arguments  emi)loyed  by  those  in  favour  of  the  ballot. 
I  oonfess  the  more  I  look  into  the  matter,  and  make  myself  more 
thoroQghly  conversant  with  its  details,  the  more  do  I  become  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  which  attaches  to  the  subject.  When  we 
eome  to  examine  into  some  of  the  evils  which  this  reform  seeks  to 
remedy,  the  wonder  to  me  is  that  there  can  possibly  be  a  person 
blind  enough  in  this  enlightened  age  not  to  be  able  to  see  the 
dorions  results  which  will  be  attained  through  the  working  of  the 
nlloi.  This  question  has  assumed  such  an  importance  of  late,  as  will 
oiake  it,  I  believe,  one  of  the  prominent  matters  to  be  settled  in 
the  preaent  parliament.  Oar  experiences  during  the  late  elections 
have,  at  any  rate,  been  quite  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  neoes- 
nkf  of  some  change  in  tne  mode  at  present  adopted  for  the  giving 
of  the  vote.  The  numberless  instances  of  bribery,  corruption,  in- 
timidation, and  ibe  like,  which  have  come  before  our  eyes,  have 
been  raoh  as  to,  at  any  rate,  deepen  in  us  the  conviction  that  we 
cannot  allow  the  matter  to  rest  as  it  at  present  exists ;  what  we  ask 
is,  that  the  ballot  shall  have  a  fair  and  legitimate  trial ;  we  have 
BO  wish  at  all  to  force  it  upon  the  country  if  an  e(^uivalcnt  will  be 
given  in  its  stead,  but  what  we  say  and  adhere  to  is  this,  that  the 
voter,  on  going  to  record  his  vote  on  the  polling  day,  shall  go 
inbiaiaed  and  unfettered  by  any  landlord  influence  or  tjranny, 
ia  any  shape  or  form.  There  is  something  about  this  question  that 
fNi|^t  to  nmke  it  exoeedingly  popular  amongst  all  sections  of  poli- 
tieianf,  and  that  is  its  freedom  from  all  party  character.  What  it 
seeks  to  promote  is  not  party  aggrandisement  or  power ;  its  privi- 
leges and  blessings  will  be  participated  in  by  all  classes ;  its  aim  is 
national,  and  ought  therefore  to  receive  the  hearty  and  unflinching 
support  of  all  |wrties  who  desire  to  extend  electoral  purity,  and 
advance  the  cansO  of  j:ood  government  throughout  the  world. 

The  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  the  ballot  have 
been  of  smch  a  flimsy  and  paltry  kind  as  almost  to  render  tiiem 
nawortky  of  notice.    For  instance,  we  hear  from  some  that  now 
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well  worn  out  theory,  that  it  is  un-EngliBh ;  in  what  respect  it  it 
un-English,  the  promoters  of  this  idea  nave  as  jet  failed  to  teadi 
lis.  I  presume  the  great  thing  which  they  wish  to  enforce  is,  that 
it  will  rob  the  Toter  of  that  spirit  of  independence  and  loyal  adhe- 
sion to  those  free  institutions  which  we,  as  Englishmen,,  prize  so 
much.  Now  I  confess  for  my  own  part  that  if  the  present  system 
of  voting  was  in  no  way  tampered  with,  but  allowed  to  take  its 
general  course,  that  there  would  probsbly  not  be  so  much  to  com- 
plain of,  but  when  we  see  such  gross  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
present  system,  and  that  it  is  abused  by  men  of  inflaence  and 
position,  we  say  that  a  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  is  any- 
thing but  un-English,  being  in  fact  only  an  act  of  justice  to  those 
who  are  empowered  to  exercise  the  franchise. 

Now  that  we  have  so  large  an  increase  on  the  register  of  voters, 
it  is  nothing  but  an  imperative  duty  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
to  protect  the  voter  from  those  unmanly  and  outrageous  influenoea 
which  have  been  set  on  foot  by  those  who,  looking  at  their  position 
and  education,  ought  to  know  better.  Better,  almost,  had  the 
franchise  not  been  extended,  if  the  shelter  which  the  ballot  affords 
is  not  to  be  conceded  to  the  masses.  It  only  opens  a  finer  field 
for  those  individuals  who  appear  never  so  happy  as  when  up  to 
their  eyes  in  political  corruption;  it  extends  tne  area  orer  wiiich 
these  men  can  pursue  their  terrible  work,  and  it  is  in  reality  almost 
a  premium  on  those  whose  business  seems  to  be  to  mielead  public 
opinion,  and  degrade  the  holders  of  the  suffrage  to  the  level  of  the 
brute  creation. 

The  blessings  which  will  result  if  the  ballot  becomes  law,  cannot, 
I  think,  be  easily  overrated ;  instead  of  the  rioting,  blackguardism, 
and  revolting  scenes  which  are  now  carried  on  at  our  elections,  we 
shall  have  a  peaceable,  <]^uiet,  and  civilized  state  of  things.  Our 
colonies  have  given  it  a  trial,  and  have  found  it  to  work  well ;  our 
neighbours,  too,  on  the  Continent  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  it,  and  why,  then,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  should  we  not  give  the  ballot  a  fair  trial  P  The  only  party 
who  seem  to  be  afraid  of  it  are  the  upper  classes ;  they  know  full 
well  it  will  swamp  that  power  which  they  exert  so  unsparingly  at 
the  present  time,  and  of  course  are  naturallj  very  jealous  as  to  the 
change  proposed  for  taking  this  undue  influence  out  of  their  hands. 
Not  that  I  would  for  one  moment  say  that  the  ballot  will  cure  all 
the  evils  complained  of,  but  what  I  say  is  that  it  will  act  as  the 
forerunner  of  more  perfect  systems  to  be  worked  out  in  the  future, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  crushing  out  tyranny  and  despotism  in 
all  its  forms. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  see  public  opinion  is  beginning  to  chan  j;e  on  this 
question.  Statesmen,  who  were  accustomed  to  look  at  it  with  an 
eye  of  suspicion,  are  now  earnest  advocates  of  the  morement.  The 
press  has  come  out  manfully  in  its  defence,  and  with  all  these 
mighty  sgencies,  I  have  little  fear  but  that  success  wUl  attend  our 
effort*  in  the  end.    Lit  us  labour  on,  toil  on,  till  we  see  this  move- 
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ment  in  a  flooriahing  and  growing  condition.  We  need  mare  sym* 
jiathj  and  oo-operation  than  we  haye  aa  yet  had.  Let  it  be  our 
ambition,  so  far  aa  in  our  power  lies,  to  beat  back  the  prejudicea  of 
the  people,  and  aet  pnblio  opinion  right  on  thia  queation.  If  we  do 
thifl,  it  will  not  only  be  honouring  ouraelf  ea,  but  conferring  a  bleaa* 
ing  on  the  commnnity  at  large. 

KowLAND  Hill. 

▲FFIBMATITX  ABTICLX. — T. 

MxH  who  are  intereated  in  political  m altera  are  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  electiona,  their  modea  of  procedure,  their  reaulta, 
and  their  accompanying  evila  and  benefits.  Itmuat  be  patent  to 
any  one,  who  haa  given  any  attention  to  the  aubject,  that  our  elec- 
tiona  for  aome  time  past  have  not  been  conducted  in  the  moat  ere* 
ditable  manner  to  all  partiea  concerned.  It  is  therefore  thought 
deairable  by  many  peraona  to  change  the  mode  of  election  from  an 
open  Tote  to  a  aeoret  vote,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  vote  by  ballot ; 
and  auch  a  change  demanda,  we  belieye,  the  most  aerious  considera- 
tion* A  Tote  ia  auppoaed  to  be  an  ezpreasion  of  a  political  opinion, 
each  man  being  auppoaed  to  vote  for  the  candidate  who  moat  accu- 
rately repreaenta  hia  own  yiewa  and  desirea.  But  it  haa  been  found 
that  there  are  men  ao  deyoid  of  principle,  ao  lost  to  all  moral  re- 
sponsibility,  aa  to  be  willing  to  aell  their  yote  to  the  higheat  bidder ; 
it  haa  been  found  that  there  are  other  men,  wealthy,  intelligent, 
highly  educated  men,  men  who  are  accounted  reapectable  by  aociet^, 
who  are  mean  enough  to  offer  them  payment  for  their  yote ;  and  it 
haa  alao  been  found  that  these  purchasers  of  influence,  knowing 
that  their  return  to  parliament  ia  owing  to  the  weight  of  their  gold, 
snd  not  to  the  soundness  and  appreciation  of  their  principles,  can 
take  their  aeat  aa  honeat  men,  in  an  assembly  of  gentlemen,  as  the 
poHtical  repreaentatiyea  of  their  conatituenta.  Now,  will  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ballot  tend,  in  any  way,  to  effect  a  change  in  such  a 
disgraceful  state  of  affaire?  We  believe  it  will.  It  haa  also  come 
to  light  that  there  are  large  and  influential  employers  of  labour, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  dismissing  from  their  employment  men  who 
are  conacientious  enough  to  give  a  clear,  honest,  and  open  expres- 
sion, by  yote,  to  their  yiewa,  and  that  there  are  old  country  aquirea 
who  acruple  not  to  turn  away  from  their  homes  poor  but  truth - 
revering  tenanta,  for  no  greater  or  other  crime  than  voting  on  the 
oppoaite  aide  to  that  on  which  their  landlord  haa  taken  hia  atand. 
Kow  we  do  submit  that  these  are  serious  wrongs  and  evils :  we  do 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  make  an  attempt  to 
remove  them,  and  believing  that  the  ballot  would  accomplish  that 
end,  we  think  it  advisable  Uiat  it  should  be  introduced  aa  early  aa 
poaaible. 

The  granting  of  vote  by  ballot  would  prove  beneficial  in  many 
ways.  Briberf  would  be  aboliahed,  for  it  ia  hardly  probable  that  a 
nan  would  lisik  giving  a  bribe  when  he  would  have  no  aecurity  that 
it  had  anawered  uis  purpose,  and  it  certainly  ia  a  temptation  to  men 
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wko  are,  or  rather  who  suppose  themselres  to  be,  totally  unia- 
terested  in  the  goyemment  ol  the  country,  and  who  mtj  be  soielj 
in  need  of  a  little  pecuniary  help,  to  take  a  bribe ;  aod  ju«t  for  that 
reason  is  it  so  miBohievous.  The  very  men  who  need  to  be  taught 
the  yalue  of  a  vote,  and  the  duty  of  yotiag  conaoienttously,  are  the 
very  men  most  affected  by  bribery,  men  generally  of  a  very  limited 
education,  and  although  it  would  be  far  better  to  teach  a  man  to  be 
honest  than  to  prevent  him  from  being  dishonest,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  do  so  at  once,  and  the  next  best  course  at  present  is 
to  remove  the  temptation  from  his  reach.  Such  men  might  then  be 
induced  to  ^ive  their  vote  for  other  than  mercenary  reasons ;  in  fact, 
I  feel  certam  that  in  many  cases  they  would. 

Nor  is  intimidation  a  less  evil  than  bribery,-— perhaps  greater ; 
for  a  man  is  entirely  a  voluntary  agent  in  accepting  a  bribe,  but  «& 
involuntary  one  in  accepting  his  master's  or  his  landlord's  decisioay 
and  the  ballot  would  remove  this  evil  also.  The  large  number  of 
voters  in  comparatively  humble  circumstances  that  now  exist,  and 
especially  the  lately  enfranchised,  require  some  protection  from 
this  tyranny  exercised  by  the  upper  classes.  It  is  unjust,  if  n<yt  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  to  give  a  man  a  privilege  which  places  hiBi 
in  a  worse  position,  in  some  respects,  than  he  was  prior  to  its  pojs- 
seesion.  All  that  is  required  from  the  voter  is  an  expression,  in 
some  form  or  other,  of  his  political  principles;  we  simply  wiah  to 
know  what  man  or  men,  from  a  certain  number,  he  considers  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  nation.  The  ballot  would 
supply  all  that,  and  would  afford  no  scope  for  the  monstrous  evils 
that  accompany  the  present  system.  I  do  not  say  that  the  ballot 
would  be  prererable  to  open  voting  were  society  as  it  should  be, 
but  I  consider  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  latter  plsn, 
taking  society  as  it  is.  G.  M.  S.  very  truly  says, "  Legislators  should 
always  frame  laws  for  society  as  it  exists ;"  to  legialate  for  society  m 
it  ought  to  be  would  be  an  absurdity.  God  Himself,  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  world,  took  man  as  he  was,  and  worked  in  an  upwaid 
direction.  Contrast  the  old  dispensation  with  the  new,  the  dwpen* 
sation  of  Christ  with  that  of  the  Spirit.  The  whole  course  has  beeo 
educational,  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual.  It  began  witll 
sacrifices,  altars,  and  laws ;  its  climax  was  Spirit.  To  the  patri- 
arehs  of  old,  the  writings  of  John,  and  the  apostolic  letters  of  Pael, 
would  have  been  a  sealed  book,  and  the  age  of  the  Spirit  needs  no 
stone  altars,  or  codes  of  laws ;  we  have  grown  out  of  them,  as  a 
child  grows  out  of  the  "  shalts  "  and  the  "  shalt  nots  "  of  his  younger 
years,  and  frames  his  later  life  from  the  dictates  of  his  own  ooe* 
science.  The  ballot  is  well  adapted,  we  believe,  for  the  prassttt 
time ;  but  if  we  can  so  grow  as  to  be,  in  the  future,  independent  of 
it,  it  can  be  discarded  for  something  more  applicable. 

By  its  introduction  the  expense  of  elections  would  be  consider* 
ably  diminished,  and  the  less  money  used  in  all  undertakings  ef 
that  nature  the  better.  The  disorderly  proceedings  which  lisife 
taken  place  at  so  many  elections,  would  be,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
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probsblj  altogether,  done  away  with,  and  the  serious  aocidenta 
whieh  oceurred  at  the  late  one,  the  hindranoe  to  husineM,  the  great 
inconTenienoe  to  which  all  classes  of  people  were  put  in  the  towna 
in  which  the  excitement  was  most  intense,  ought  to  be  an  argomani 
at  least  worthy  of  consideration  for  the  adoption  of  the  ballot  now. 
The  result  of  the  late  trial  of  the  ballot  at  Manchester  was  Tery 
iayoarable.  No  man  passing  through  the  city  would  have  known 
that  aoything  different  from  ordinary  was  taking  place.  The  voter 
entered  and  left  the  room  as  quietly  and  comfortably  as  though  he 
were  taking  his  customary  visit  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  laying  a 
sheek  before  his  banker's  clerk,  or  taking  his  place  in  the  work- 
loom.  No  policemen  were  marshalled  round  the  city,  no  wounded 
laen  wore  carried  to  the  hospitals  or  dispensaries. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  ballot  now,  we  should  also  have  a  speedy 
teEmination  to  the  system  of  canvassing,  a  system  which,  although 
useful  in  many  ways,  is  fraught  with  much  mischief,  and  open  to 
laany  seriaua  objections.    It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
here  a  loheme  suggested  by  a  Huddersfield  gentleman  in  one  of 
the  north  of  England  newspapers.    It  was  as  follows : — The  polling- 
hooth  ahall  be  divided  into  three  compartments,  two  shall  be  occu- 
lted by  the  olerks,  &c.,  who  shall  attend  to  the  voter's  qualifica- 
tions, check  off  the  books,  &o.    The  voter  having  passed  suocess- 
fiilly  through  these  rooms,  shall  present  himself  in  the  third.    We 
▼ill  suppose  five  candidates  are  in  the  field,  out  of  whom  two  are  to 
he  chosen  in  this  room ;  there  shall  be,  therefore,  two  rows  of  five 
Kif>registeriug  turnstiles,  each  turnstile  representing  a  candidate, 
the  second  row  corresnonding  with  the  first.    The  voter  ahall  pass 
thnmgh  the  stile  in  tne  first  row  representing  one  of  his  chosen 
eandidatee,  and  likewise  pass  through  the  stile  in  the  second  row 
which  repreaents  the  other,  and  then  retire  by  a  door  at  the  further 
^  of  the  room.    A  few  gentlemen  pledged  to  secrecy  shall 
be  in  the  room»  and  allow  only  one  man  in  at  a  time.    Such  is  the 
plan,  and  although  perhaps  capable  of  a  little  alteration,  is,  at  any 
nte,  worthy  of  consideration.    It  possesses  many  pointd  of  recom- 
ineodation,  and  is  extremely  simple ;  and  although  only  one  man 
oonld  be  in  the  room  at  once,  inasmuch  as  he  would  have  merely 
to  walk  through  it,  the  procees  could  be  conducted  at  a  very  tole- 
fiUe  speed,  and  in  principle  it  is  the  same  as  the  ballot. 

Ki&y  objections  have  oeen  raised  against  the  adoption  of  the 
^'^ttot.  It  ia,  for  example,  said  to  be  un-English.  G.  M.  8.  says, 
"  I^  the  people  have  the  machinery  wherebj[  they  can  vote  accord- 
u^  to  their  own  sense  of  duty,  even  though  insulted  by  atatements 
^t  tite  ballot  is  unmanly  and  un-British,"  and  "  Philomathes  " 
**7s,  "  I  do  not  contend  that  secret  voting  is  un-English,  though 
that  might  be  maintained ;"  and  what  if  it  were  maintained,  and 
even  wlwt  if  it  were  true  P  Have  we  got  all  the  world's  good  in 
^  httle  isle  called  Great  Britain?  Secide  all  new  suggesticms 
oy  the  question,  "  Is  it  English  F"  discarding  those  that  are  not, 
^d  iriMnre  ahould  we  be  in  fifty  years'  time?    In  a  very  similar 
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position » I  ween/ to  what  we  are  at  present.  Would  it  not  be  a 
nobler  and  a  better  thing  to  ask,  Is  it  right?  is  it  just?  is  it  detir- 
able?  wonld  it  be  an  improyement  ?  If  France,  or  Austria,  or 
America  can  offer  us  any  good  susfgestion,  or  any  improyement  on 
oar  present  methods  of  working,  let  us  accept  the  suggestion,  and 
thanlc  our  benefactors,  and  entirely  forget  such  a  miserably  sec- 
tarian cry  as  "It  is  un-English,  we  won't  haye  it;"  and  as  to 
being  unmanly,  I  fail  to  see  anything  yery  childish  or  yery  effemi* 
nate  about  it. 

A  mat  deal  has  been  talked  and  written  in  reference  to  the 
moral  or  immoral  effects  of  secret  yoting  and  secret  doings  in 
general.  "  Philomathes,"  in  a  declamatory  article  in  the  January 
number,  says,  *'  Eyerything  having  yirtue  in  it  becomes  deprared 
when  darkness  is  allowed  to  shield  its  deeds  from  the  public  eye." 
Does  it,  really  ?  I  cannot  belieye  that  Christ  taught  men  the  road 
to  deprayity,  ^et  I  do  belieye  that  He  once  said,  *'When  thou 
prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet;"  and  as  "  B>.  D.  Eobjent"  has  re- 
minded "  Philomathes,"  the  same  teacher,  the  only  one  that  nerer 
erred,  did  tell  men  that  when  they  gaye  alms,  their  left  hand  was 
not  to  know  what  their  right  hand  did.  Darkness  may  serye  as  a 
coyer  for  a  wrong  deed,  but  that  is  no  fault  of  the  darkness.  If  a 
man  preconceive  an  eyil  action,  and  wait  for  the  darkness  that  he 
may  carry  out  his  designs,  there  cannot  be  any  yirtne  in  it  to  be- 
come deprayed,  the  thing  is  deprayed  from  the  commencement.  I 
haye  thought  the  matter  carefully  oyer,  but  I  do  not  see  anything 
depraying  in  a  yote  by  ballot.  "  Philomathes  "  says,  "  If  we  had 
yote  by  ballot  we  should  haye  no  public  opinion,  we  should  haye  only 
a  dark  and  secret  consistory  issuing  its  edicts  as  to  the  persons  who 
are  to  conduct  public  business."  But  would  not  the  "  dark  and  secret 
consistory  "  be  the  public,  and  would  not  the  "  edicts  "  be  an  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  of  the  public  ?  Instead  of  preyenting  an  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion,  the  ballot  would  be  the  means  of  giying  a 
truer  expression  of  opinion  than  has  yet  been  given,  because  the 
causes  would  be  remoyed  which  now  pervert  such  an  expression. 

"  Philomathes  "  says,  "  What  shall  we  think  of  the  proposal  to 
transform  our  entire  elections  into  a  hole-and-corner  proceeding,  a 
huge  h^^ocrisy,  in  which  the  foundations  of  the  State  might  be 
undermined  in  the  dark,  and  no  means  of  checking  the  evil  oonld 
be  adopted,  because  its  agents  worked  in  secret,  and  had  acquired 
the  irresponsibility  of  being  unknown?"  A  terribly  distressful 
picture !  But  for  our  part,  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  passing 
any  opinion  on  such  an  awful  continfrener,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  haye  not  yet  had  any  intimation  of  such  an  one.  The  same 
writer  says,  "  To  supply  opportunity  to  hypocrisy  is  unwise,  and 
secret  yoting  would  haye  a  direct  tendency  to  do  so."  H.  8.  S.  in 
the  February  nmmber  says,  "  The  granting  of  the  ballot  seems  to 
me  as  if  it  would  be  the  legitimization  of  hypocrisy  .  .  .  would 
it  be  adyisable  to  legalise  hypocrisy  and  deception,  and  give  the 
legal  right  to  promise  the  vote,  and  then  secretly  despise  the  pro* 
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mueP  .  .  .  I  beseeoh  them  (GoTernment)  to  pause  before  they 
MHisecrate  ooDoealment  deceit,  hypocrisy,  and  suspicion,  and  make 
an  election  demoralising  to  the  very  inner  life  of  the  soul."  Now 
St  to  this  anestion  of  hypocrisy,  I  cannot  see  why  the  ballot  system 
ihould  make  one  single  hypocrite.  Would  a  man  who  had  no6 
niffieient  honour  snd  truth  in  him  to  pursue  one  straightforward 
ooune,  be  rery  particular  about  whom  ne  voted  for  P  I  think  not. 
Where  is  the  necessity,  what  reason  is  there,  for  sll  this  hypocrisy 
that  we  hear  about  P  Could  not  a  man  "  promise  a  vote,"  "  secretly 
despise  the  promise,"  and  vote  on  the  contrary  side  for  which  it  waa 
promised,  quite  as  easily  under  the  open  vote  system  as  the  secret 
Tote  system  P  The  only  difference  would  be  that  in  the  one  case 
his  falsity  would  be  known,  in  the  other  case  it  would  not,  the 
question  of  hypocrisy  remaining  untouched ;  and  even  did  his  fellow- 
ereatures  not  know  of  it,  a  higher  retribution  would  await  him,  and 
we  osn  form  but  poor  opinions  here  of  each  other.  Does  it  not 
oecmi  to  *'  Pbilomathes  "  and  H.  8.  S.,  that  a  man  might  promise  a 
liberal  vote  and  give  a  liberal  yote,  and  yet  be  a  hypocrite  all  the 
while  P  It  is  not  merely  the  promising  of  a  certain  yote  and  giving 
it  that  makes  a  man  honest.  A  thief  could  do  that.  I  cannot Jsee 
how  the  safety  of  the  State,  or  the  morality  of  the  country,  would 
be  endangered  by  the  adoption  of  the  ballot.  The  end  of  the  elec* 
tiott  would  be  samed,  gained  in  a  manner  free  from  the  abuses  that 
now  exist,  and  gained,  I  imagine,  much  more  truthfully  than  at 
present.  H.  S.  S.  says,  "  The  whole  question  is  one  of  relative 
TUlsny  .  .  .  Purity  of  election  is  not  to  be  gained  by  impurity 
of  moral  feeling."  Certainly  not ;  but  why  "  mipuri^  of  moral 
feeling,"  or  why  ''demoralising  to  the  very  inner  life  of  the  soulP" 
I  fully  believe  that  a  man  comd  go  to  the  poll,  and  come  away» 
feeling  none  the  worse  so  far  as  morality  is  concerned. 

In  fact,  the  more  I  study  the  question,  the  more  do  I  feel  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  adoption  of  the  ballot, — the  deeper  am  I 
oonyinced  of  the  utter  futility  of  the  arguments  of  its  opponents ; 
snd  slthongh  granting  the  fact,  that  were  society  as  it  should  be» 
open  voting  would  be  far  preferable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not,  I  con- 
sider the  adoption  of  the  ballot  as  most  expedient  and  desirable  ; 
mesawhile,  let  us  look  forward  to  the  day,  which  we  shall  gladly 
welcome,  when  honesty  and  rectitude  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
distrust  between  man  and  man  which  now  fills  the  nearts  of  so 
many.  H.  S. 

XBOATIVE  ABTICLB. — IV. 

Ip  we  can  show  that  voting  by  ballot  is  ineffectual  to  accomplish, 
the  end  for  which  it  is  desired,  that  it  is  not  necessary,  that  it  ia 
not  desirable,  and  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  morals  of 
▼oters,  we  shall  effectually  establish  the  negative  of  the  question 
before  us,  and  evince  that  we  ought  not  to  have  the  ballot  now,  aa 
that  which  is  not  at  any  time  either  necessary,  desirable,  bene* 
ficial,  or  promotive  of  the  object  at  which  it  aims,  cannot  be  that 
▼hich  we  ought  to  have  now. 
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Voting  by  ballot  would  not  accomplish  the  end  for  which  it  is 
intended.    This  system  of  votinf^  could  not  of  itself  conceal  the 
sentiments  of  yoters.     A  frank  and  hearty  political  agitation 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  those  sentiments  to  which  a  man 
inclines  becoming  known.    A  real  keeping  of  the  secret  could  not 
be  maintained  Without  restraining  in  some  form  or  other  the  ex- 
pression of  political  opinion.    The  ballot  is  extolled  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  bribery  and  intimidation,  yet  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  the  secret  system  of  voting  to  close  the  eves  of  a  lanalord  to 
the  act  of  his  tenant,  or  to  shut  the  eyes  of  the  best  customers  of 
a  tradesman  to  the  way  in  which  the  tradesman  voted.    On  this 
point  we  will  quote  the  very  appropriate  remarks  of  the  late 
Sidney  Smith : — "  The  single  ue  on  t^e  hustings  would  not  suffice ; 
the  concealed  democrat  who  voted  against  his  landlord  must  talk 
to  the  wrong  people,  subscribe  to  the  wrong  club,  huzza  at  the 
wrong  dinner,  break  the  wrong  head  (if  he  wished  to  escape  ftom 
the  watchful  eye  of  his  landlord),  lead  a  long  life  of  lies  between 
every  election ;  and  he  must  do  this,  not  only  eundo,  in  his  calm 
and  prudential  state,  but  redeundo  fh>m  the  market,  warmed  with 
beer  and  expanded  with  alcohol.    And  he  must  not  only  earry  out 
his  seven  years'  dissimulation  before  the  world,  but  in  the  very 
bosom  of  his  family,  or  he  must  expose  himself  to  the  dangeroua 
garrulity  of  wife,  children,  and  servants,  from  whose  indiscretion 
every  kind  of  evil  report  would  be  carried  to  the  ear  of  the  watdi- 
fbl  steward."    As,  tnen,  the  ballot  would  be  ineffectual  for  the 
accomplishing  of  that  at  which  it  aims,  why  should  we  have  it  at  aU, 
and  most  of  all  now  ? 

Again,  with  personal  canvassing  the  ballot  itself  would  not 
ensure  purity  of  election.  As  long  as  candidates  and  their  agents 
are  allowed  to  go  round  about  among  the  voters  in  the  various  eon* 
stituencies,  and  to  hold  special  private  interviews  with  each  elector, 
we  shall  not  be  safe  from  bribery  and  corruption.  If  it  be  simply 
desired  to  hide  this  eyesore  in  our  constitutional  system — if  we 
Want  to  cover  it  up  from  view,  and  make  it  impossible  for  any  one 
to  say  whether  it  still  exists  or  not — let  voting  by  ballot  be  adopted, 
which  will  secure  the  voter  from  responsibiHty  to  the  community, 
and  at  the  same  time  leave  him  open  to  personal  solicitation  for 
the  solemn  promise  of  his  vote,  or  to  personal  promise  of  a  reward 
if  a  certain  candidate  wins.  What  is  needed  mstead  of  the  ballot 
is  the  most  stringent  preventives  and  correctives  of  any  possible 
intimidation,  or  any  interference  with  the  honest  expression  of  the 
voter's  opinion.  The  recent  election  trials  have  snown  that  it  is 
the  paid  agents  and  canvassers  who  carry  on  the  bribery  and 
iBtimidation,  and  that  this  is  done  often  witaout  the  knowledge  of 
the  candidates.  Then  let  personal  canvassing  be  altogether 
abolished ;  let  candidates  appeal  to  the  constituencies  only  throng^ 
tJie  various  agencies  of  the  press,  and  through  nubile  meetings  ; 
then  eormption  will  be  at  once  vastly  diminishea.  But  with  per> 
sonal  canvassing,  as  it  is  carried  on  in  onr  oountryy  the  ballol  will 
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ftol  of  itself,  if  at  all,  prevent  bribery.  The  ballot  is  tmneoemt^ 
beeexwe  a  j^ennine  EngUBhaian  does  not  need  or  desire  it  for  hii 
proteetion.  We  here  quote  some  remarks  lately  made  by  the 
writer  of  a  leadtn^j^  article  in  a  London  newspaper,  on  the  reoaot 
foting  by  ballot  at  Manchester : — **  We  are  quite  sure  that  when- 
erer  we  rote  at  an  election  we  shall  wear  the  colours  of  the  man 
WB  support  round  our  hat,  and  shall  proclaim  in  every  possible  way 
that  we  support  him,  and  advise  others  to  do  the  same.  At  Man* 
Chester  on  tnis  occasion  many  of  the  electors  spoke  freely  of  the 
WSJ  in  which  they  were  to  vote  or  had  voted,  and  declared  that 
they  wanted  no  protection.  We  are  much  mistaken  in  our  esti* 
mate  of  the  character  of  our  countrymen  if  ninety-nine  out  of 
efery  hundred  £ni;lishmen  would  not  in  practice  follow  the 
enmple  of  those  Manchester  voters  by  the  baUot^  who  said  that 
thmr  would  vote  as  they  chose,  whoever  saw  them." 

The  ballot  is  not  desirable,  because  there  is  greatly  needed  a 
leverenee  for  public  opinion  strong  enough  to  keep  all  persons  of 
srsiy  class  ana  position  from  daring  to  interfere  with  its  develop- 
asnt  in  the  fullest,  freest,  and  most  honourable  way.  This  reve- 
mee  for  public  opinion  voting  hj  ballot  would  not  foster,  but 
£ioonrage.  The  benefits  of  publicity  in  Parliament  and  in  our 
sovts  of  law,  i^ch  are  easilv  to  be  discerned,  show  that  the  ballot 
is  not  desirable ;  it  is,  indeed,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Englidi 
eoDstitution.  In  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  whicn  is  the  real  legis* 
ktire  power  of  the^  country,  the  practice  is  open  debating  and 
open  voting.  There  is  no  screen  behmd  which  the  voter  or  speaker 
SMI  skulk  to  bide  from  the  public  the  course  he  pursues.  The 
bsHot  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  English  in  all  the  ramifi- 
tttioiiB  of  public  duties ;  for  justice,  whether  it  be  in  criminal  or 
aril  cases,  is  administered  openl3r,  and  thus  honesty  and  impar- 
tndity  are  fostered,  while  many^  evils  are  prevented. 

Toting  by  ballot  would  be  injurious,  because  the  oonsciouBnasa 
of  tile  secrecy  of  this  mode  of  voting  woidd  afford  voters  of  a 
satsin  character  a  very  favourable  opening  for  doing  that  which 
they  would  be  ashamed  to  do  publicly,  enabling  them  to  indulge 
ravenge  or  some  personal  pique  without  its  being  known  to  others, 
also  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  gratifying  personal  rivalry 
or  promoting  personal  interests  in  the  same  secret  manner,  and  au 
cf  which  by  means  of  the  baUot  a  voter  could  do  in  contradiction 
to  Is8  open  professions.  Opportunities  for  evil  doing  are  often  the 
osBBsion  of  temptations  to  do  evil.  Temptations  to  evil  are  exceed* 
ttgly  likely  to  oe  yielded  to,  and  each  commission  of  evil  makes 
il  evier  to  commit  that  evil  again  by  strengthening  the  habit  of 
%  while  the  removal  of  opportunities  for  evil  doing  is  of  (times  the 
WBOval  of  temptation,  or  if  temptation  be  presented,  the  means 
n*  wanting  for  acting  in  accordance  with  it.  We  hold,  therefore, 
ttat  voting  by  ballot  would  be  injurious  to  the  morals  of  voters 
Vf  tempting  them  to  gratify  selfishness,  malice,  rivalry,  prejudice^ 

M  edier  evils,  and  that  the  necessity  of  voting  openly  is  a  benefit. 
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Farther,  Toiing  by  ballot  would  prevent  the  exposure  of  each  m 
▼ote  contrary  to  promise.  Kren  under  our  present  Bvstem  of  open 
TOting  some  give  their  Yotee  to  other  canaidates  than  thoee  for 
whom  they  had  promised  to  vote.  At  the  last  election  more  than 
one  case  was  known  to  us  of  a  voter  promising  his  vote  to  each  of 
the  two  opposing  candidates.  Now  while  we  know  that  such 
iniquity  is  perpetrated  in  the  light  of  da^,  what  may  we  not  belieye 
would  be  transacted  under  the  cover  of  the  darkness  which  would 
be  furnished  by  the  ballot  P  The  ballot  would  therefore  be  inju- 
rious by  giving  an  opportunity  for  deceit  and  lies  to  be  practised 
without  the  practice  of  these  gross  evils  becoming  known. 

Voting  by  ballot  would  be  to  a  great  extent  an  abolition  of  man* 
liness,  and  of  the  sense  of  personal  honesty.  It  would  be  an  en- 
couragement of  moral  cowardice  and  of  the  fear  of  man,  which  are 
neoessarilj  debasing.  Besides,  cowardice  in  one  matter  has  a  ten- 
dency to  induce  it  in  other  matters ;  and  slaverv  is  not  a  condition 
into  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  people  of  England  should  bo 
brought ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  be 
free,  Dold,  magnanimous,  and  honest.  As,  then,  voting  by  ballot 
would  be  ineffectual  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  it  is  desired, 
as  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  and  as  it  would  be  injuriouH 
to  the  morals  of  voters,  we  ought  not  to  have  the  ballot,  either  now 
or  at  any  other  time.  6.  8. 

VBOATIVl  ABTICLB,— T. 

•  I  HAYB  seen  no  argument  in  opposition  to  the  ballot  so  plain*  so 
forcible,  so  explicit,  and  so  radical,  as  that  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  John 
Bright  gave  expression  to,  in  his  address  to  the  Associated  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  on  24th  February  last  We  quote  these  wise  and 
impressive  words : — 

*'  I  hold  that  in  a  free  country  every  man  is  a  legislator,  and  that 
it  requires  the  greatest  vigilance  in  a  free  country— and  of  course 
infinitely  more  vigilance  in  a  free  country  than  in  any  other,  though 
in  any  other  vigilance  is  almost  of  no  use — on  the  part  of  every 
man  to  see  that  everv  opinion,  his  own  and  his  neighbour's,  lie 
represented,  in  order  that  right  opinion  mav  affect  the  legislature, 
and  may  find  its  embodiment  in  nghtful  and  iust  measures." 

This  is  the  right  and  proper  view  to  take  of  voting.  It  is 
legislation  in  embryo.  It  is  supplying  the  Sovereign  of  the  land 
with  advice  and  counsel,  and  "  the  faithful  Commons  "  to  whom 
she  appeals  are  in  reality  the  holders  of  the  franchise.  Every 
exercise  of  the  suffrage  at  an  election  is  truljr  an  exerdise  of  tlie 
subject's  duty  and  right  to  give  to  the  best  of  his  power  such  advice 
to  the  occupant  of  the  throne  as  may  tend  to  the  stability  of  the 
kingdom,  and  Uie  prosperity  of  the  realm.  The  electors  are.the 
true  body-guard  of  the  sovereign's  throne ;  and  the  vote  if  given 
wrongfully  is  an  act  of  treason  against  the  good  government  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  responsibility  put  in  each  man's  hand  to  be 
exercised  not  according  to  his  interests,  but  according  to  his  judg- 
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amt.  It  IB  not  a  personal  peTquisifce  or  a  royal  dona  tire ;  it  it  a 
national  duty  delegated  to  him,  to  be  truly  and  faithfully  i»erformed 
for  Lehoof  of  the  nation,  as  an  act  of  loyidty  and  fealty,  of  trost- 
worthiness  and  of  honourable  dealing. 

The  disposal  of  a  Tote  is  not  a  case  of  "  cannot  a  man  do  what  he 
Jikes  with,  his  own  P"  The  vote  is  not  his  own  as  an  indi?idual,  bnt 
as  an  agent,  bound  to  use  his  best  judgment  and  interest  on  behalf 
of  the  general  good  in  part  entrusted  to  him.  This  is  the  reason 
why  "toe  duty  of  voting,  like  everj  other  public  duty,  ought  to  be 
performed  under  the  eye  and  criticism  of  the  public,  every  one  of 
whom  has  not  only  an  interest  in  its  performance,  but  a  good  title 
to  consider  himself  wronged  if  it  is  performed  otherwise  than 
honestly  and  carefully."  In  our  day  "  the  misohieyous  power  of 
tfae^bw  oyer  the  many  is  decreasing ;  and  as  that  power  which  the 
OMny  can  exercise  grows  in  applicability,  the  bribery,  intimidation, 
and  undoe  influence  which  now  occurs  at  elections  must  decrease. 
The  hope  of  our  country  is  in  the  spread  of  the  principle  of  thii 
Magasine,  that  every  ouestion  shoula  be  impartially  discussed,  that 
evei;^  opinion  should  nave  utterance  and  representation,  and  that 
the  mterests  of  men  and  nations  can  never  faU  when  due  and 
diligent  search  is  made  for  truth.  We  have  both  the  coercion  of  the 
few  and  the  selfishness  and  the  selfish  partiidities  of  the  many  to 
guard  against  at  elections ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  must,  as  far 
aa  possible,  have  the  suffrage  exercised  so  as  to  require  a  reasoned 
and  reasonable  motive  in  its  exercise. 

Every  action  of  man's  life  is  to  be  reflated  by  a  sense  of 
lesponsibilitjr.  Man  is  not  made  to  gain  his  ends  in  private,  and 
to  perform  lus  duties  in  secret.  Man  is  expressly  formed  to  be  a 
social  creature ;  and  it  is  a  distinct  part  of  this  sociality  of  being 
that  man  should  act  openly  from  a  senae  of  right.  The  advocates 
of  the  ballot  all  speaK  of  the  relief  it  would  give  from  bribery, 
intimidation,  and  undue  influences ;  have  they  reflected  fully  on  the 
teirible  consequences  which  may  happen  if  we  give  men  a  release 
from  the  sense  of  shame  P  Now  if  a  man  is  known  to  hold  opinions 
of  a  particular  sort  (and  few  can  keep  their  opinions— if  they  have 
any — so  carefuUy  concealed  but  that  those  who  work  beside,  reside 
pear,  or  associate  with  them,  do  not  know  pretty  well  how  they 
i&cEne),  and  then  is  seen  and  known  to  have  given  his  vote  to 
another,  he  feels  that  he  has  occasion  either  to  feel  shame  and  self- 
leproach,  and  he  is  anxious  to  plead  off  on  some  ground  from  the 
responsibility  he  felt  himself  under.  This  sense  of  shame  and  feel- 
ing of  social  accountability  may  be  a  low  motive,  but  it  is  a  heaven- 
implanted  one,  intended  to  restrain  us  from  doing  conscious  wrong 
without  consideration  for  the  natural  expectations,  hopes,  and 
interests  of  others.  If  shameless  corruption  is  the  strongest 
expression  we  can  employ  concerning  bribery  and  influence,  does  it 
not  imply  that  there  is  much  power  in  the  sense  of  shame  to  make 
it  so  deep  a  reproach  to  have  been  wanting  in  it  P 

Well,  then,  we  axe  justified  in  asking  our  opponents  if  they  have 
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properly  oonndered  the  qneetioii  in  tkia  light — that  ahanelai 
corruption  eren  now  occasionally  ocovra  at  eleotione ;  hot  if  the 
secret  Tote  enabled  those  who  were  corrapted,  bribed,  intimidated; 
*or  influenced,  to  do  their  evil  deed  in  darkness  and  eoBoealmenl, 
would  not  a  powerful  restraint  upon  human  action  be  withdrawn 
through  the  institution  of  the  ballot  P  Would  not  a  strong  stimulant 
to  do  rif^ht  be  withdrawn  from  actire  operation  among  men  by  t^ 
poBsibibty  of  secret  voting  P  To  make  that  which  even  now  is 
shameful  to  all  but  the  most  deprared,  demoraliaed,  or  ignorant— 
namely,  the  girinff  of  an  unconscientious  vote — shuneless  in  ili 
being  unseen  ancT  unnoted,  would  not  sorely  be  likely  to  heighten 
the  moral  nature  of  man. 

This  shamelessness  iS|  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  ballot,  always 
assumed  tub  nlentio  as  a  good  thing.  For  the  ballot  is  nought  ifit 
is  not  meant  thereby  to  provide  a  facility  for  giTing  a  vote  oUbW' 
wise  than  the  Tot^,  in  some  way  or  other,  nas  led  tiie  sooinL 
community  among  whom  he  lives  to  expect  from  him.  It  is  even, 
sometimes  boldly  assumed  that  a  man  should  be  so  dooUy  nh— t 
less  as  to  take  a  bribe,  and  then  record  his  vote  against  l^e  persoii 
in  whose  behalf  the  bribe  was  given,  as  a  species  of  revenge  for  the 
(taken)  bribe. 

We  know  that  in  every  secret  corporation  there  is  aa  amount  •f 
shamelessness  which  cannot  bear  the  light.  All  the  legislatioB  of 
this  reformed  age  has  been  to  bring  corruption  to  the  %ht,  that  it 
may  be  scathed,  scotched,  and,  if  possible,  slain.  All  the  investin- 
tions  into  the  abuses  of  the  Irish  Church,  Endowed  Schools, 
Admiralty  and  Navy  departments,  &o.,  have  shown  that  in  seersoj 
there  is  danger ;  in  vubkcitY,  safety.  We  say  this,  thov^h  we  have 
read  "E.D.Bobjent  s"  sopmstic  rewrence  to  the  secreqy  enjoisod  m 
Scripture,  in  which  reference  he  has  ingeniously,  not  mgennoasly, 
forgotten  to  supplement  by  remindins  his  readers  that  they  are  to 
let  their  (good  aeeds)  Hght  so  shine  bmre  men,  that  they  mar  take 
Imowledge  thereof;  and  that  it  is  enjoined  in  the  same  Bom  i|»nt 
we  should  be  living  epistles,  seen  ana  known  of  all  men.  Any  step 
in  legislation  which  would  lead  us  back  to  the  dark  affea  of  aeotwy 
ought  to  be  resisted.  Those  who  have  read  the  history  of  tlie 
newspaper  press,  and  the  great  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  <^  the 
nation  m  getting  publicity  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Hovse 
of  Commons — ^the  difficulties,  the  prosecutions,  and  ue  tact  requind 
to  bring  about  the  state  of  things  with  which  we  are  so  fsmiliHr, 
— will  not  be  anxious  to  reinstate  the  days  of  secret  voting,  when  it 
was  a  breach  of  tibie  privileges  of  the  Souse  to  report  any  matter 
that  took  place  within  its  walls. 

Let  us  now  set  ourselves  honestly  and  resolutelT  to  seeure  tiie 
absolute  freedom  of  the  voter,  by  punishing  wim  severity  a^d 
certainty  every  one  who  endeavours,  by  any  other  means  tWti 
suasion,  to  influence  a  voter.  Let  it  be  seen  we  are  in  earnest,  nad 
the  genuine  freedom  of  man  will  be  secured,  when  the  thoiudits  of 
man  are  free,  and  his  right  to  vote  is  as  secured  to  him  byurw  as 
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his  daty  to  pay  taxes  or  giye  obedience.  Let  the  penalties  of  the 
law  be  such  aa  shall  degrade  the  rich  briber  and  intimtdator,  as  well 
u  the  rascally  seller  of  his  country's  prosperity.  Let  it  be  distinctly 
onderstood  that  the  vote  is  not  a  piece  of  personal  |)roperty,  to  be 
used,  sdd,  or  neglected,  as  a  man  pleases  ;  but  that  it  is  a  national 
t&z  on  a  man's  intelligence,  honesty,  and  honour,  which  he  is  bound 
to  pay  to  the  utmost,  and  that  any  one  who  seeks  illegally  to  possess 
himself  of  it  is  a  traitor  to  the  nation,  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  and  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly,  whether  he  be 
di^e,  eazl,  agent,  or  friend«  The  nation's  right,  and  not  the 
▼oter*8  privilege,  is  at  stake.  The  nation  claims  an  intelligent  and 
honest  deHverance  upon  the  fitness  of  candidates  to  fulfil  certain 
duties.  Every  man  who  helps  to  put  a  wrong  man  in  the  Commons 
Hoase  of  Parliament  is  a  traitor ;  for  every  voter  is  virtually  a 
legislator  and  an  adviser  of  the  sovereign,  and  ought  to  give  his 
vote  wiih  as  hi^  a  sense  of  responsibility  as  he  would  tender  his 
advice  to  the  august  personage  wno  asks  her  fjEdthful  Commons  to 
•apply  it.  J*  S.  Mi. 

1!hb  Vatsvb  of  Hb.  G^ladstovs. — When  John  was  just  of  age  he  was 
lent  by  his  father  to  Lirerpool,  to  sell  a  cargo  of  grain  which  had  arriTed 
at  that  port.     He  bo  attracted  the  attention  of  a  leading  com  merchant 
there,  uat  the  latter  eamestiy  entreated  hia  father  to  let  hia  son  settle  at 
that  port.    After  sundiy  negotiations,  the  result  was  the  foraiation  of  the 
firm  of  Coin0|  Gladstone^  and  Bradshaw,  corn  merchants,  BCr.  Oorrb  taking 
tiM  two  bettor  young  men  into  partnership.    The  firm  had  hardly  exbtnd 
two  years  are  ito  stability  was  very  sorely  tried.    There  came  a  general 
&ilarB  of  the  com  crops  throughout  Europe.    Mr.  Oorrie  at  onoe  despatohed 
his  jonior  paztnav  ^*  Gladstone,  to  the  United  States  to  buy  grain.  John 
C^ladstone  was  then  about  twenty-four  yeara  of  age.    Having  the  ueedfal 
letters  of  oredit^  he  started  upon  a  mission  of  which  the  partiea  to  it  eater- 
taiaed  the  most  sanguine  hopes.    On  reaching  America  he  found  that  the 
oom  crops  had  failed  there  also,  and  that  there  was  not  a  single  bushel  to 
be  procnied.    To  hie  dismay,  by  the  next  advices  whioh  he  received  frooi 
Bog^nd,  he  was  informed  that  some  twenty-four  large  vees^  had  been 
chartered  to  bring  home  the  grain  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  bought. 
Ihe  situation  was  most  periloos,  and  it  seemed  that  the  prospects  of  so 
young  a  msm  were  fhirly  shipwrecked;  indeed,  when  the  news  became 
known  at  Liverpool,  it  was  considered  impossible  for  the  house  to  recover 
the  shook  arising  from  so  many  vessels  returning  in  baUast  instead  of 
bearing  the  cargoes  which  they  had  been  chartered  to  convey.     Oorrie  and 
Co.  were  thesefore  regarded  as  a  doomed  house,  and  the  deepest  oomnusera- 
tion  was  felt  for  the  young  absent  partner,  wfaUe  the  senior  was  blamed  for 
his  neeipitancy.    But  young  Gladstone,  thouffh  strongly  impressed  with 
the  OiOoalties  of  the  oosition  in  whioh  he  found  himself,  maintained  unim- 
paived  his  oourage  ana  preaenoe  of  mind.  He  sought  every  meana  by  which 
to  lighten,  if  not  to  avert  the  blow.    By  careful  examination  of  price  lists, 
by  ascertaining  what  procurable  producta  would  best  suit  the  EngUsh 
market,  he  succeeded,  without  waato  of  time,  in  fiUing  the  holds  of  all  the 
▼essels.    And  when  all  waa  sold  and  realised,  the  net  lose  on  the  laige 
tianaaction  of  the  house  hardly  exoeeded  £600.    Fxom  that  time  John 
Gladstone  became  a  nf^arked  man  on  the  Liverpool  Exchange  and  in  the 
£aglish  commenrial  worUL^Id/e  of  OktJttone,  by  3i*0ilcM,si. 
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AEE  PEOVEEBS  WOETH  STUDYING  P 

AFFIBMAnVB  ABTICLB.— IT. 

Thb  study  of  proverbs  is  the  study  of  man.  To  closely  investi- 
gate these  gems  of  fancy  is  to  look  at  nations  and  individuals  in 
llieir  every-day  garb  as  well  as  holiday  dress,  to  pry  into  their 
bouses,  to  watch  them  at  their  various  occupations,  to  understand 
their  ways  of  living,  to  probe  the  thoughts  and  designs  which 
actuated  their  ever-changing  actions.  Proverbs  are,  as  it  were, 
8un*drawn  portraits  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  bygone  ages, 
and  the  value  of  them  is  as  far  above  ordinary  tradition  as  the 
verbiage  of  an  ordinary  talker  is  below  the  smart  conversation  of 
one  whose  mouth  opens  but  to  let  slip  some  sparkling  epigram. 
Disraeli  the  elder  has  likened  proverbs  to  antique  furniture,  and  all 
must  admit  the  aptness  of  the  simile.  Stout  of  limb,  wood  well 
chosen  and  seasoned,  exhibiting  to-day  the  finest  polish,  curiously 
carved  by  the  master-hand  of  an  artist— these  are  the  oharacteristica 
which  strike  at  once  the  eye  on  beholding  a  relic  of  the  far  long 
ago.  Look  a  little  closer,  examine  more  minutely,  and  the  play  of 
fancy  exhibited  in  its  workmanship  strikes  but  to  charm,  wnilat  its 
fitness  for  the  many-headed  necesfiities  of  life  fills  the  eye  witli 
admiration.  Sach  and  so  various  are  the  beauties  and  uses  to  be 
discerned  in  these  five-word  sentences,  bequeathed  by  successive 
generations  to  us. 

Doubtless  in  the  primitive  ages  proverbs  served  as  the  alphabet 
of  morals,  and  were  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  as  embodying 
the  secret  of  life.  Many,  too,  of  the  ancient  saws  reveal  to  us  that 
there  was  wrapt  up  in  them  methods  peculiar  to  a  particular  family, 
working  a  parlicular  trade.  Thus  it  became  quite  a  profession  to 
decipher  these  strange-looking,  tersely  worded  expressions.  Solo- 
mon claimed  a  place  among  tne  wise  for  understanding  a  proverb 
and  the  interpretation  thereof,  and  doubtless  with  an  intent  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  in  the  highest  art  of  writing  he  himself 
penned  those  marvellous  paragraphs,  which  contain  within  them 
materials  for  endless  reflection.  Would  that  all  writers  of  the 
present  day  were  as  fond  and  as  capable  of  condensing  as  the  proverb- 
making  king !  Strength  consists  in  the  selection  of  materials,  it  is 
true ;  but  there  oueht  also  to  be  no  superabundance  to  obtain  any 
required  result.  Good  rense,  then,  and  a  habit  of  speaking  laco- 
nically, are  the  two  essentials  to  the  formation  of  a  proverb.    The 
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former,  though  Dot  numbered  among  the  sciences,  is,  as  one  of  our 
j)oeta  has  justly  observed,  worth  all  the  seven.  The  barren  super- 
naitj  of  words,  the  curse  and  bane  of  modern  writing,  needs  no 
coodemnation  here.  Many  recent  volumes  may  indeed  be  con* 
tillered  as  mere  expansions  of  what  has  been  far  better  exem- 
plified by  proverbs.  As  we  have  before  observed,  proverbs  are 
known  to  be  of  very  ancient  origin.  So  large  was  their  number  in 
the  time  of  Aristotle,  that  he  considered  them  to  be  the  wrecks  of 
an  ancient  philosophy,  saved  from'  general  ruin  by  their  elegant* 
curious,  and  compact  form.  Plato  loved  them,  and  frequently  used 
them.  The  unbounded  admiration  which  he  felt  for  them  found 
utterance  in  the  words,  **  The  ability  of  uttering  such  sentences  is 
tiie  province  of  a  man  perfectly  learned  ;"  and  the  whole  wisdom  of 
the  seven  sages  he  declared  to  be  summed  up  in  the  short  sentences 
spoken  by  each.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  that 
ho  greatly  admired  the  Lacedeemonians,  and  awarded  them  the  palm 
t'ur  wisdom  over  their  contemporaries,  and  this  chiefly  on  account 
of  their  laconic  style  of  conversation. 

Two  of  the  greatest  men  of  ancient  times,  therefore,  were  satis- 
fied as  to  the  value  of  proverbs.  If  we  look  to  modern  times,  and 
enumerate  those  who  have  dearly  loved  them,  we  shall  perceive 
that  many  have  been  considered  wise  in  their  generation.  A  man 
who  searches  diligently  (prying  into  odd  corners,  removing  cobwebs 
from  many  dusty  tomei)),  expending  time,  labour,  and  money, 
must  have  an  affection  for  the  object  of  his  search.  Such  love  was 
manifested  by  Cicero,  Bacon,  Erasmus",  Scaliger,  Fuller,  Herbert, 
Grose,  Hey  wood. 

The  age  of  proverbs  with  us  seems  to  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Then  it  was  the  fashion  to  adorn  articles 
of  furniture  with  proverbs ;  thus  a  husband  was  reminded  of  his 
lordly  duty  by  seeing  presented  to  his  gaze  on  his  trencher,  "  The 
calmest  husbands  make  the  stormiest  wives."  At  this  period  of  the 
history  of  proverbs  it  was  of  frequent  occurrence  for  statesmen  to 
<ii*cour8e  in  proverbs ;  and,  as  we  know  full  well,  the  business  of 
the  country  was  not  quite  neglected,  though  fewer  words  were 
Spoken.  A  lesson  in  this  respect  would  be  worth  learning  in  the 
present  day,  when  the  House  is  almost  stifled  by  its  own  words, 
and  people  are  oft  heard  muttering,  ''Empty  vessels  make  the 
greatest  sound." 

Proverbs,  when  looked  carefully  into,  are  as  full  of  wonders  (and 
to  the  kindred  spirit  they  will  assuredly  reveal  their  treasures)  as 
the  magic  mirror  of  the  astrologers ;  but,  unlike  the  visions  dis- 
closed by  the  latter,  that  which  tbey  disclose  may  be  entirely  relied 
upon  by  a  competent  beholder.  The  weathercoclc  never  more  truly 
(ietermined  the  direction  of  the  ^ind  than  does  the  proverb, 
"  Better  be  the  head  of  a  dog  than  the  tail  of  a  lion  "  point  to  the 
period  when  English  yeomen  strove  for  the  place  ot  honour  at 
Cre^  and  Poictiers.  Is  there  no  trait  in  the  following,  "  Nits  will 
he  hce,"  to  help  you  to  trace  its  origin  P    Surely  it  must  come 
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from  a  yigoroufl  mint,  rude  but  penetraling ;  the  mind  which  gaTe 
Utterance  to  it  would  certainly  know  how  to  prevent  poMible  oppo- 
sition developing  itself.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  Cromwell.  Are 
there  no  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  fact  that  many  proverbs  bave 
their  cognates  in  many  tongnes  P  Who  conld  doubt  the  state  in 
which  a  conntry  must  have  been,  when  it  was  commonly  said, 
"  What  Christ  takes  not,  the  exchequer  carries  away  P  "  and  so  we 
look  to  Spain  to  own  this  proverb.  There  are  one  or  two  proverbs 
that  would  well  be  worth  the  attention  of  people  of  the  present 
day.  One  of  these,  taken  from  a  very  modem  collection,  made  by 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  philosophers  of  the  age,  the  author  of  that 
charming  book,  *'  Friends  in  Council,"  seems  peculiarly  suitable. 
**  Make  the  four  salutations  to  a  friend  every  day,"  if  taken  to  heart 
by  the  many,  might  perhaps  persuade  the  few  to  show  as  much 
deference  to  the  feelings  of  friends  as  is  usually  accorded  to 
strangers.  Parents,  about  to  select  a  book  for  their  darling  boy, 
would  doubtless  be  more  careful  in  their  choice,  had  they  learnt  to 
appreciate  the  truth  of  the  wisdom  expressed  by  "  Fools  and  child- 
ren should  not  see  half-finished  work. '  A  sadness  creeps  over  the 
spirit  when  the  head  is  obliged  to  allow  the  correctness  of  the  fol- 
lowing, when  the  decisions  and  operations  of  various  public  bodies 
are  weighed  and  judged,— "Everybody's  business  is  nobody's." 

Proverbs  may  be  divided  into  many  classes  ; — those  relatin^r  to 
trade ;  those  casting  light  upon  manners ;  those  giving  indications 
of  a  particular  phase  in  morals.  Some  are  serious  almost  to  md- 
ness ;  some  brimming  over  with  fun  ;  others  almost  burn  witb  the 
suppressed  fire  of  sarcasm. 

Amongst  trade  proverbs  we  may  notice — 

He  steals  a  sheep,  and  gives  away  the  trotters. 

He  has  more  business  than  English  ovens  at  Christmas. 

Small  fish  are  better  than  none. 

Some  people  seem  to  be  starched  before  they  are  washed. 

Those  who  will  not  be  ruled  by  the  rudder  must  be  ruled  by  the 
rock. 

In  a  calm  sea  every  man  is  a  pilot. 

These  have  long  been  standard  examples  of  this  kind  of  proverb, 
and  are  full  of  ripe  wisdom,  which  doubtless  will  fit  themselves  to 
the  experiences  of  many.  There  are  some,  however,  which  are  not 
so  well  known  as  those  which  have  just  been  mentioned  : — 

Two  to  the  ear,  one  to  the  tongue. 

One  never  gets  fat  at  Promise  All's  table. 

Truth,  like  *'  Adam  pure,"  goes  naked. 

To  poison  friendship,  jest  with  your  friend. 

"  I  beard  "  is  not  as  good  as  "  1  paw." 

"  Consider  all "  should  have  a  long  life. 

Though  an  ass  ceaseth  to  bray,  yet  turncth  be  not  wise. 

Each  day  of  our  lives  many  of  us  utter  great  truths,  which,  how- 
ever, pass  unregarded,  simply  from  the  want  of  being  attired  m.  a 
tighter  fitting,  more  e'cgftnt  dres^.    Coming  forth  unheeded,  lik^ 
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marble  from  the  quarry,  our  thoughts,  put  into  the  form  of  a  pro- 
verb, become  changed,  and  the  inherent  beauties  appear;  and, like 
the  stone  in  the  hands  of  the  polisher,  display  their  peculiar  cha- 
SMtenstioe  of  colour,  cloud,  and  spot.  Perhaps  this  will  ap{iear 
Boie  <dear  in  the  following  quotation: — "Hardly  any  original 
thooghta  on  mental  or  social  subjects  ever  make  their  way  among 
mankind,  or  assume  their  proper  importance  in  the  minds  even  of 
their  inventors,  until  aptly  selected  words  or  phrases  hare,  as  it 
were,  nailed  them  down  and  held  them  fast."  And  herein  lies  the 
great  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  proverbs — concentration ;  concen- 
tration in  writing,  in  speaking,  in  the  way  of  living.  To  know  the 
want  of  it  in  one  particular  way,  walk  but  into  the  various  rooms  of 
an  ordinary  dwelling,  and  candidly  answer  if  it  is  not  more  like  a 
museum  of  curious,  useless  disfigurements.  Here,  then,  is  a  clear 
want  of  that  concentration  which  lessens  labour,  and  consequently 
promises  leisure. 

Let  us  look  just  for  a  moment  at  the  ordinary  reasons  addnced 
for  pooh-poohing  proverbs.  Lord  Chesterfield,  to  whom  all  proverb- 
haters  refer,  observes  that  a  man  of  fashion  never  has  recourse  to 
proverbs  and  vulgar  aphorisms.  The  secret  to  the  whole  lies  in  the 
word  vulgar.  Proverbs  are  used  by  the  common  people;  and 
therefore,  forsooth,  unfit  for  the  mouth  of  the  elegant  Lord  Ches- 
terfield and  those  who  follow  in  his  train. 

Ah!  ''more  servants  wait  on  man  than  he'll  take  notice  of.*' 
Like  the  daisies,  which  the  exquisite  treads  under  foot  in  his  spring- 
time walka,  totally  regardless  of  their  wondrous  beauty,  so  it  is 
irith  proverbs;  he  passes  them  by  with  just  a  look,  muttering, 
"Too  common  for  me."  But  whilst  regarding  the  truth  that  **  ex- 
pression is  the  clothing  of  thought,"  and  that  its  reception  with  the 
world  depends  as  mucn  upon  this  as  a  man's  does  upon  the  coat  he 
wears,  it  behoves  us  to  remember  that  there  is  danger  in  trusting 
too  much  to  a  prepossessing  exterior.  Any  one  who  has  inspected 
the  rank  and  file  of  ]^roverbs  must  be  aware  that  all  do  not  prove 
genuine  soldiers.  Discrimination,  then,  is  necessary,  and  to  the 
true  student  that  task  is  of  material  benefit.  Great  care  mast 
doabtlesB  be  taken,  for  "  a  clear  stream  oft  appears  shallow ;"  and 
though  all  may  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  chaff,  yet  the  grain  is  too 

Klden  to  be  idly  sacrificed.  The  approach  of  error  must,  however, 
narrowly  watched  for ;  for,  as  Bacon  says,  "  the  apotheosis  of 
error  ia  the  greatest  evil  of  all ;  and  when  folly  is  worsnipped,  it  is, 
is  it  were,  a  plague-spot  upon  the  understanding."  u-ranting, 
fbmfore,  the  point  that  all  proverbs  are  not  so  fall  of  wisdom  as  to 
be  in  danger  of  that  precious  material  oozing  out  on  all  sides,  we 
would  hint  to  our  antagonists,  though  one  boiler  burst,  all  boilers 
ve  not  condemned.  Old  Hesiod  had  a  proverb  which  in  some 
^«gree  may  be  made  to  apply  in  this  case,  "  The  half  is  greater 
than  the  whole."  What  a  homily  is  wrapt  up  in  those  seven 
words!  A.  J.  G. 
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KBOATITB  ABTICLB.— IT. 

It  is  curious  how,  when  people  ^et  hold  of  a  proyerb,  a  pat 
quotation,  a  pet  notion,  they  hold  it  and  hold  to  it.  Proyerbs  hare 
been  spoken  of  as — 

'*  Jewels  fiye  words  long, 
That  on  the  stretched  forefinger  of  all  time 
Sparkle  for  ever.*' 

A  yery  pretty  but  altogether  truthless  and  fanciful  notion.  It  has 
no  ground  at  all  except  by  the  personiGcation  of  time  as  a  bejewel- 
led dandy,  showing  off  the  glittering  baubles  which  adorn  his 
ostentatiously  exhibited  digit.  It  is  quite  as  inaccurate  in  its  allu- 
sion to  the  length  of  a  proverb  as  in  regard  to  its  brilliancy  and  its 
eternity.  Altogether  it  is  a  misleading  metaphor,  and  bears  nothing 
at  all  upon  the  real  argument. 

We  are  told  by  E.  A.  that  in  **  the  diyine  book  Proverbs,  the 
words  of  the  wise  have  been  gathered  together  under  the  sanction 
and  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  '  (p.  30).  But  this  is  a  mere  €id  cap^ 
tandum  argument.  E.  A.  did  not  expect  the  readers  of  the  British 
Controversialist  to  deny  that  the  Book  of  Proverbs  is  worth  study- 
ing, and  he  congratulated  himself  too  soon  and  too  surely,  it  would 
seem,  on  an  easy  victory.  He  did  not  expect,  we  hope,  that  any  of 
his  readers  would  be  deceived — unless  he  was  calculating  on  the 
proverbial  Valgus  vult  decipi ;  et  decipiuntur — by  the  transparent 
fallacy.  The  Book  of  Proverbs  is  a  part  of  the  Word  of  God.  Eyery 
part  of  the  Book  of  God  is  with  studying,  and  therefore  Proverbs 
are  worthy  of  study.  For  we  do  most  explicitiy  deny  the  truth  of 
the  proverb  beine  the  voice  of  the  people — as  **  H.  W.,  jun.,"  quotes 
(p.  117) — being  tne  voice  of  God,*  besides  denying  the  convertibility 
of  the  Book  ofProverbs  in  Scripture  into  proverbs  of  every  nation, 
kingdom  and  locality.  The  voice  of  the  people  is  exactly  that  which 
all  knowledge  and  religion  has  been  for  many,  if  not  all  ages  been 
engaged  in  setting  right  and  bringing  nearer  to  divine  wisdom,  and 
the  proverbs  of  the  Scriptures  are  given  in  a  book,  and  as  a  whole, 
not  in  disjointed  and  unsifted  individuality  and  isolation.  With 
all  respect  to  E.  A.,  we  apprehend  that  this  argument  of  his  does 
not  stand  the  test  of  investigation,  and  must  be  held  to  be  incon* 
elusive  on  the  point  at  issue. 

The  example  of  Jesus,  on  which  he  next  lays  stress,  is,  we  doubt, 
equally  invalid.  It  is  evident  on  the  very  face  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  Jesus  made  use  of  proverbs,  but  we  have  no  proof  that 

*  *'  The  voice  of  the  people  may  be  the  voice  of  Gk>d  when  they  rise  as 
one  man  on  some  grand  occasion  for  the  just  and  neoeseary  vindication  of 
their  rights,  bat  it  is  difficult  to  reoogni«e  the  divine  origin  when  we  hear 
nothing  but  the  Babel-like  hubbub  of  selfishness,  corruption,  and  intrigue.^ 
«— ^.  Hayward^s  Etsayn,  vol.  ii.,  p.  148. 
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Heitadied  tliem.  He  employed  them  as  admitted  terms  in  an 
arp;Qment  to  show  that  on  their  own  ground*  the  objections  taken  to 
His  diTUiity  were  disputable.  He  has  not  sanctified  their  use ;  He 
has  only  shown  that  it  is  allowable  to  use  them  against  the  preva- 
lent first  notions  of  men  as  a  proof  that  they  ought  not  at  a  first 
fflinee  to  deny  that  two  things  were  incompatible  one  with  another, 
because  they  eoold  not  think  them  both  together  as  one  thought. 
And  He  expressly  instances  the  absurdity  of  proverbs  by  using  two 
in  such  a  way  as  to  nemtralize  both,  and  yet  to  suggest  the  high 
truth  of  His  own  doctrine. 
[  I  refer  now  to  His  employment  of  the  proverbs,  "  He  who  is  not 

f  iotVLe  is  against  Me/'  and  "  He  who  is  not  against  Me  is  with  Me," 
u  indicating  that  the  motive  and  the  faith  of  men  were  the  things 
which  He  judged  by  and  not  the  outward  form  which  an  action  took. 
It  may  help  to  enliven  this  discussion  if  I  venture  to  recover 
inmi  the  pages  of  an  old  magazine  a  humorous  exemplification  of 
the  contradictory  nature,  and  therefore  the  uselessness  of  pro- 
verbs. They  may  be  read  as  a  counteractive  of  the  learned  fooling 
of  Dublin's  Archoishop  (Wbately )  Bichard  I.,  of  the  proverbialists. 
About  Hichtfd  II.  (Trench)  I  may  hare  something  to  say  here- 
after.   The  lines  proceed  as  follow : — 

FB0VBBB& 

My  good  aunt  Bridget,  spite  of  age, 
YerMd  in  valerian,  dock,  and  Bage, 

Well  knew  the  virtues  of  herbs  ; 
Bot  proverbs  gained  her  chief  applause ; 
'*  Child,**  she  exolaimed,  "  respect  old  saws, 

And  pin  your  faith  on  proverbs.** 

Thus  taught,  I  dubbed  my  lot  secure ; 
And,  playing  long-rope,  "  slow  and  sure^*' 

Conceived  my  movement  clever. 
When  lo  1  an  urchin  by  my  side 
Pushed  me  head  foremost  in,  and  cried, 

•*  Keep  moving,'*  "  Now  or  never.** 

At  Melton,  next,  I  joined  the  hunt, 
Of  bogs  and  bushes  bore  the  brunt, 

Nor  once  my  courser  held  in ; 
But  when  I  saw  a  vawning  steep, 
I  thought  of  *'  Look  before  you  leap,** 

And  curbed  my  eager  gelding. 

While  doubtful  thus  I  reined  my  roan, 
WiUine  to  save  a  fractured  bone, 

Yet  fearful  of  exposure  ; 
A  sportsman  thus  my  spirit  stirred — 
'•  Delays  are  dangerous,* — I  spurred 

My  steed,  and  leaped  the  enclosure. 
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I  Ogled  Jane,  who  heard  me  say, 
That  "  Borne  was  not  built  in  a  daj," 

When  lo !  Sir  Fleet  O'Ghndy 
Put  this,  m  J  saw,  to  sea  again, 
And  proved,  by  running  off  with  Jane, 

*'  Faint  heart  ne'er  won  fiur  lady.'* 

Aware  **  new  brooms  sweep  clean,"  I  took 
An  untaught  tyro  for  a  cook 

(The  tale  I  tell  a  fact  is). 
She  spoilt  my  soap  :  but,  when  I  chid. 
She  thus  once  more  my  word  undid,*— 

**  Perfection  comes  from  practice." 

Thus,  out  of  erery  adage  hit, 
And  finding  that  ancestral  wit 

As  changeful  as  the  clime  is, 
From  proTcrbs  turning  on  my  heel, 
I  now  cull  wisdom  from  my  seal, 

Whose  motto's  '*  Ne  quid  nimis." 

Here  it  seems  to  be  pretty  well  indicated  that  proverbe  arc 
double-faced,  or  rather  are  intellecitLal  imitators  of  "  Mr.  Faeing- 
both- ways."  If  you  think  you  are  doin^  all  ri^Lt  by  observing  one 
proverb,  pat  down  comes  another  having  quite  an  opposite  turn 
and  meaning — and  which  are  you  to  choose  ?  If  some  of  our  be- 
lieyers  in  the  worth  of  proverbs  would  just  kindly  make  a  collection 
of  proverbs  which  could  be  depended  upon,  and  teU  us  the  ones 
which  are  false,  though  fair-seeming,  pernaps  we  might  be  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  those  proverbs  were  worth  studying ;  but  in  the 
meantime  they  appear  to  us  untrustworthy,  and  therefore  unworthy : 
for  wit  or  wisdom  which  cannot  be  depended  on  is  almost  as  bad 
as  having  none. 

When  we  think  of  the  form  in  which  proverbs  appear  we  see  at 
once  a  reason  for  hesitating  to  believe  that  they  are  worth  studying, 
because  they  may  be  made  to  mean  almost  anything,  according  to 
the  humour  one  is  in.  What  is  to  be  made  of  the  following  old 
Greek  saws  F — '*  War  is  the  father  of  all  things ; "  "  I9o  man  can 
wade  twice  in  the  same  stream ;  "  **  Time  is  a  child  at  his  sports ; " 
"  A  man's  character  is  his  destiny ; "  '*  The  most  learned  are  not 
the  wisest  men  ; "  "  Men  are  mortal  gods — gods  are  immortal 
men;  "  "  Life  is  the  death  of  gods,  death  their  Sfe ; "  '*  The  wisest 
of  men  is  an  ape  to  the  gods."  Are  they  not  incomprehensible 
except  by  putting  a  sloss  and  interpretation  which  they  were  pro- 
bably never  intended  to  bear? 

I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  know  the  hive  and  store  of  wisdom  laid 

less 

quotes  Latin  the  priests  go'  to  prayers ; "  '<  Have  the  French  for 
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friends  but  not  for  neighbonrB ; "  "  Keep  it  in  Pimlico ; "  "  The 
donkey  means  one  thing,  the  driver  another;  "  "Prayer  and  pro- 
Tender  nerer  hinder  a  journey ; "  **  Every  dog  has  his  day,  and  a  cat 
has  two  Sundays ;  "  "  Needs  must  when  the  devil  cbrives  ; "  ''  It  is 
all  in  apple-pie  order ;  *'  "In  two  places  at  once  like  a  bird ; "  "  He 
whistles  the  devil's  music ;  "  *'  As  jolly  as  sandbovs ; "  "  You'll  be 
married  by  the  hangman  yet ;  **  "  He  who  would  wish  to  thrive 
must  let  spiders  run  alive/ 

The  foregoing  are  samples  culled  absolutely  at  random  on  turning 
over  the  pages  of  a  hook,  and  they  are  not  in  anyway  ohosen  from 
among  those  presented  ad  aperturum  lihri  on  the  page,  but  are 
given  at  haphazard.  I  confess  that  to  some  of  them  1  can  attach  a 
meaning.  I  know  that  I  can  interpret  several  in  several  different 
ways,  and  I  know  that  some  of  them  are  worse  than  Icelandic 
Hebrew — if  sxich  a  thing  were  possible—to  me.  Language  was 
^iven  ufl  to  reveal,  not  to  conceal  thought.  If  we  wrap  wisdom  up 
m  enigmaa,  or  fritter  it  into  conundrums,  we  may  mdeed  have 
wisdom  preserved  in  them,  but  how  is  it  to  be  foxmd  out  P  We  can- 
not all  unriddle  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx ;  neither  can  we  all  make 
ent  the  correct  and  uniform  sense  of  proverbs.  I  look  unon  the 
time  spent  in  endeavouring  to  comprehend  the  meaning  ana  appli- 
eation  of  proverbs  as  more  useless  even  than  the  time  bestowed  on 
eharades,  guesses,  and  anagrams.  They  do  not  seem  to  me  either 
to  be  true  or  amusing,  and  therefore  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that 
proverbs — despite  Archbishop  Trench  and  his  followers  who  have 
taken  part  in  this  debate — are  not  worth  studying.  O.  B. 


AntODOis  ov  Thbodorb  Hook. — At  a  certain  printing-office  where  a 
work  of  this  celebrated  humorist' b  was  beine  printed,  there  was  an  old 
eompositor  who  went  by  the  niokname  of  "  Twaddle."  In  completing  a 
sheet  of  one  of  Mr.  Hook's  novels,  the  copy  was  given  oat  in  small  "  takes" 
or  portioDB,  to  each  one  of  which  the  compositor's  name  was,  as  usual, 
appended.  When  the  proof  was  sent  out  to  the  author,  there  appeared  a 
Inw  drawn  down  the  margin  of  a  certain  page  with  the  word  '*  Twaddle*' 
at  the  aide.  Mr.  Hook  received  his  proof,  read  it,  and  brought  it  back  to 
the  offloe,  with  the  remark  that,  "  Though  he  was  not  above  criticism,  he 
did  not  think  the  reader  was  quite  the  man  to  make  it."  The  overseer  sent 
lor  the  reader,  who  explained  the  circumstances  to  the  novelist.  Mr.  Hook 
baard  him  patiently,  but  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
ofierad.  '*  It  ia  very  ingenious  of  yon,  Mr.  Beader,"  said  he  '*  to  explain 
Away  the  matter  in  that  fashion.  I  have  read  the  passage  over  and  over 
■gala;  and  though  it  is  certainly  not  very  brilliant,  I  do  not  think  it 
deaerres  to  be  called  twaddle !"  The  reader  protested,  and  assured  him 
that  the  man  was  so  called  in  the  office,  and  offered  to  send  for  him  to 
eonfinn  his  assertion.  Bat  Theodore  Hook  would  not  be  conTinoed. 
*  Wen,  well,"  he  obaerred,  "  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it ;  but  don't  let  it 
ooenr  again.    Twaddle,  indeed !  '^^BoohteUer. 
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Religion* 


DO  THE  SCEIPTUBES  FAVOUR  OR  OPPOSE  THE  IDEA 
OF  THE  NATURAL  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUTP 

AFFIBHATITE  ABTICLK.— I. 

**  Qod  has  bestowed — and  this  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  immortality — on  all  beings  that  He  has  formed  after  His  own 
image  and  raised  to  personality,  an  inexhaustible  power  of  existence ;  nay, 
so  indestructible  is  the  personal  individual,  that  it  is  able  to  place  itself, 
through  that  which  is  wicked,  in  the  most  enduring  contradiction  with 
itself,  without  at  the  same  time  oompromising  its  existence.  That  the 
human  creature  can  surrender  itself  to  that  which  is  wicked  with  full  deter- 
mination, without  annihilating  itself,  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  most  tremendous  witnesses  for  the  indestructibility  of  all  personal 
existence." — Julitu  Mailer, 

Is  man  an  heir  of  immortality  P  or  is  he  but  a  creature  of  a  day, 
an  expiring  spark,  lit  for  a  moment  then  quenched  for  ever  ?  Is  he 
the  heir  of  all  the  ages  of  the  past  only,  and  has  he  no  future  to 
look  forward  to  except  the  transient  futurity  of  time  P  Is  the  world 
our  all  in  all  of  life,  or  may  we  anticipate  another  P  Are  we  mortal 
only,  or  mortal  yet  immortal  P    If  so,  what  a  lot  is  that  of  man ! 

"His  wandering  feet  life's  magic  paths  pursue, 
And  while  he  thinks  the  fair  illusion  true, 
The  trackless  scenes  disperse  in  fluid  air." 

Life  is  a  strange  enigma,  and  death  is  even  a  stranger  one.  Who 
would  think  any  one  wise  that  would  construct  an  exquisite  com- 
plex, self-developing  machine,  able  to  do  and  execute  marvels  of 
activity  and  power  in  consequence  of  the  concentration  of  a  marvel- 
lous source  of  self-perfecting  energy  within  it,  and,  at  the 
moment  when  that  potency  which  moved  the  entire  machine  had 
become  effective  and  trustworthy,  would  dash  the  fine  machine  to 
dust,  and  disperse  into  nothingness  the  labour  he  had  spent  and  the 
perfectedness  accumulated  in  the  motive  power  P  How  shall  we 
reconcile  to  our  minds  the  idea  of  One  all-wise  and  almighty  dia- 
missing  from  being  those  cultured  and  marvellous  minds  whose 
thoughts,  experiences,  and  moral  condition  have  been  the  growth  and 
toil  of  many  years  and  many  influences  P 

Even  the  heathen  Plato  formed  the  idea  that  death  ia  not  the  de- 
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Btroction  but  the  emancipation  of  the  soul,  but  we  are  informed  on 
good  authority  that  **  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  hath  broogkt  life 
and  immortalitj  to  light  through  the  gospel "  (2  Tim.  i.  10). 

The  doctrine  of  the  inherent  immortality  of  the  soul  commended 
itself  to  Plato  as  probable,  and,  indeed,  trustworthily  belieyable, 
from  the  idea  of  tbe  impossibility  of  the  cycle  of  existence  being* 
broken;  from  the  reminiscences  of  the  soul  as  indicating  a  life  prior 
to  that  of  our  present  one ;  from  the  unity  and  indivisibili^  of 
the  soul;  from  the  Socratic  view  of  the  sovereignty,  and  therefore 
the  Talue  of  the  soul ;  and  from  the  longing  after  immortality  dwell- 
ing in  the  soul.  Other  reasons  haye  been  assigned  by  Addison, 
namely,  the  nature  of  the  soul — especially  its  immateriality,  its 
passions  and  sentiments,  and  particularly  its  recoil  from  annihila- 
tion, the  nature  of  Grod,  who  would  not  have  implanted  hopes  and 
fesrs  to  which  no  reality  corresponded,  and  the  power  of  progres- 
siveness  in  the  soul.  But  I  think  that  the  most  common  reasons 
for  believing  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  not  so  much  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul  as  its  seemingly  self-potent  life,  its  power 
of  abstraction  and  ideality,  and  the  aspirations  it  possesses  for  life 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  evidence  of  death  that  surrounds  it. 

The  question  before  us,  however,  is  not  one  referred  to  natural 
reason  or  philosophy,  but  calls  our  attention  "  to  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony.  We  are  asked  to  pronounce  upon  the  thesis,  "  Does 
the  Bible  favour  or  oppose  the  idea  of  the  natural  immortality  of 
the  soul  P"    Even  though— 

**  He  the  immortality  of  souls  proclaimed, 
Whom  the  oracles  of  men  the  ioitett  named." 

it  bears  nothing  at  all  upon  our  argument,  which  'demands  that 
▼e  should  produce  proof  from  the  sacred  oracles  that  man  is  destined 
to  immortal  life,  and  was  so  created  that  eternal  being  was  conferred 
on  him  at  his  first  apparition  in  the  world  at  the  Lead  of  created 
things.  It  is  a  potent  and  important  question  which  the  poet  puts : — 

'*  And  he,  shall  he, 
Han,  [God's]  last  work  who  seemed  so  fair, 

Saeh  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 

Who  rolled  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 
Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer,  « 

Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed. 

And  love  creation's  final  law ; 

.  .  •  •  • 

Who  loved,  who  suffered  countless  ills. 

Who  battled  for  the  true,  the  just. 

Be  blown  about  the  desert,  dust, 
Or  sealed  within  the  iron  hills  P 
Ko  more  ?    A  monster  then,  a  dream, 

A  discord.    Dragons  of  the  prime 

That  tare  eaeh  other  in  their  slime, 
Were  mellow  music  matched  with  him. 
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Oh  life  as  fatile,  then  as  frail! 

Oh  for  thy  yoice  to  soothe  and  bless ! 

What  hope  of  answer  or  redress  ? 
Behind  the  veil! — behind  the  veil !  '* 

Yes ;  that  is  the  right  answer,  there  *«  "  an  anchor  of  the  sonl,  both 
sure  aiid  steadfast,  within  the  yeil."  Eternal  life  in  the  soul  is 
most  certainly  the  original  statement  of  Scripture  in  regurd  to  man's 
first  estate.  By  the  oreath  of  God  "  man  became  a  living  soul," 
and  in  the  early,  only  commandment  of  prohibition  or  of  self-con- 
trol  uttered  by  the  heavenly  Father  it  is  announced,  "  In  the  day 
thou  eatest  thereof"  (t .  e,,  of  the  tree  of  the  kuowledge  of  good  and 
evH)  "  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  a  statement  which  involves  as  its  con- 
ditional opposite,  that  so  Ions  as  they  refrained  they  would  live. 
But  this  was  said  only  of  the  Dody,  as  we  learn  from  the  statement 
on  the  original  sentence,  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt 
return."  It  was  his  body  that  was  formed  "of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,"  and  no  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  in  regard  to 
anything  except  the  bodily  frame.  This  is  temporal  death,  and  its 
sentence  haa  neither  been  passed  upon  the  soul  nor  the  spirit.  Man 
as  "a  beinjg  breathing,  thoughtful  breath,"  shall  fail,  but  the  soul 
may  certamly  be  regarded  as  deathless,  and  it»- 

"  ShaU  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crash  of  worlds." 

This  will  farther  appear  on  a  proper  consideratiou  of  the  nature 
of  life  in  man. 

It  is  usual  for  philosophical  writers  to  content  themselves  with  a 

twofold  discrimination  of  the  parts  in  man ;  as  into  corporeal  and 

intellectual ;  but  the  Bible,  which  is  "  given  by  inspiration  of  God," 

the  former  of  man,  gives  man  a  threefold  nature.    The  apostle 

Paul,  for  instance,  says,  "  1  pray  God  your  whole  sptrit  ana  90ml 

and  body  bepreserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jeans 

Christ "  (1  lliess.  v.  23).  Again  he  says,"  The  word  of  God  is  quick 

and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  pieroinff 

even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  jomta  ana 

marrow,  and  is  a  disoemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 

heart "  (Heb.  iv.  12).    Here  it  is  distincUy  intimated  that  in  Uie 

psychology  of  Scripture  the  living  and  thinking  powers  of  man  are 

neld  to  be,  in  God's  sight  at  least,  twofold— really  diatinot  from 

each  other,  but  yet  so  really  interwoven  into  apparent  unity  that 

divine  might  and  skill  are  required  to  separate  and  disioin  them. 

It  affirms  that  man  possesses  a  rational  svirii,  animal  life,  and 

bodily  frame.    Nor  is  it  only  in  the  New  Testament  that  we  find 

this  oispartition  between  sentiencv  and  inteJligency ;  it  holds  a 

place  also  in  the  Old  Testament,    filihu  says  in  Job  zzziy.  14, 15, 

"  If  He  [Godl  set  His  heart  upon  man,  if  He  gather  unto  Himsdf 

His  tpirtt  and  Hii  breath,  all  Jlesh  shall  perish  togetheFf  and  man 
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thiJl  torn  again  into  dost."  So  laaiah  speaks  of  God  aa  "  He  tkat 
ffiTBih  breath  unto  the  people  upon  it  [the  earth],  and  spirU  to 
then  that  walk  therein  "  (zlii.  6).  Solomon  says,  "  The  spirit  of 
mtm.  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord ; "  and  Elihu  repeats  the  same  thing 
tvphalically  thns— "  There  is  a  ^rit  in  man,  and  the  inspiratioa 
[hnatk']  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understanding  "  (Job  xxxii.8) ; 
and  Job  affirms,  "  The  ipirit  of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the  breath 
of  tlie  Almighty  hath  given  me  life"  (xxxiii*.  5).  In  this  he  ez- 
prevlf  aaaerts  of  himseu  what  revelation  affirms  to  be  tme  of  the 
ockinal  of  oar  race— Adam :  "The  Lord  GK>d  formed  man  ['s  body] 
of  U6  dnst  of  the  groond,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  ^ 

£^,  and  man  beenne  a  liyins;  soul."  This  breath  of  God  constitutea 
e  rational  part  of  man,  ana  is  onl^r  intertextured  with  the  animal 
Hfe  whidi  pCTmeatea,  and  is  formative  and  effective  in  the  body ; 
sad  this  spuitnal  part»  as  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  God,  is  as  God 
ifci  gTTnr  nn  immortal  essence.  Scholars  say  that  neehama,  the 
Hebrew  word  for  breath«  ii  never  in  Scripture  applied  to  the  lower 
soimals,  bat  ia  used  in  regard  to  man  to  distinguish  him  &om  the 
lower  aTiiTif^la .  that  it  is  employed  to  designate  man's  reasonable 
Mml  aa  somtfthing  different  from  his  animal  life,  and  that  it  ia  idso 
miied  to  Gk>d  as  a  spiritual,  immortal  Being.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Hebrew  word  ruaeh  is  used  in  regard  to  animals  and  men  alike, 
to  the  wind  and  to  the  (exerted)  Spirit ;  and  these  distinctions  are 
snd  to  be  muformly  observed  in  Uie  translation  of  the  word  neehama 
m  the  wkc^  tweMty-four  tinkes  in  which  it  oeeurs  in  the  Old 
leitanent. 

Man  poaoesiss  «  bodily  frame  onrioasly  and  wonderfully  B¥ide^  a 
satSBriaf  body  aa  ike  kywer  creatures  have.  There  is  placed  within 
lUs  organised  body  a  principle  of  life,  animating  it,  and  capable,  in 
the  degree  of  the  pemctness  of |the  frtunework,  of  thought— 'as  the 
naidt  of  sensation  and  experienoeyielding  perceptions,  conceptions, 
md  Botiona— the  phenomena  of  understanding.  But  tn/tfr-added  aa 
wan  aa  nmr^idded  there  seems  to  be  a  ratioaal  spiritual  esseaoe  ■ 
a  xeaaonaDle  soul^  the  seat  of  intuitions  and  ideas,  or  those  forms  of 
thought  which  have  no  adequate  correspondent  to  them  in  the 

teoalena  of  sensation,  fall  of  the  power  and  lile  of  nature  and  of 
and  which  yield  the  phenomena  of  reason.  Aa  reason  the 
r'  It  ia  reffuki^vef  vkd  along  with  the  experienee  attained  thfoa|^ 
understanding  it  is  constitutive  of  thought  in  its  highest  forms. 
These  two  principles  are  intended  to  co-operate  in  the  human  being 
—the  junction  between  animal  and  spiritual  existences-:-partaker 
sf  the  nature  of  each,  yet  being,  strictly  speaking,  neitiier.  When 
thegenoiiiely  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  excited  to  activity  in  ac- 
eoaduttkce  with  its  own  proper  characteristics,  it  often  finds  uiou^ht 
and  inslination  oi>posed  to  it,  and  hence  the  contest  of  soul,  sfMrit, 
•ad  body,  of  which  Fkul  the  apostle  speaks :  ''  I  delight  in  the 
hnr  of  God  after  the  inward  man,  out  I  see  another  lam  in  my  mem- 
bars,  warring  against  the  law  qfmj  mind,  and  briii|nngme  into  cap- 
tinty  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members  "  (fiom.  vii.  22, 23). 
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The  bod^  which  gives  origia  to  fleshly  lusts  must  perish,  but  the 
spirit  which  is  enticed  by  these  must  live  for  ever,  to  give  acooont 
of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  for  it  is  appointed  unto  all  men  onoe 
to  die,  and  after  death  comes  the  iudgment,  when  thev  that  have 
done  good  shall  come  forth  "  nnto  the  remtYeetian  of  life,  and  thej 
that  have  done  evil  nnto  the  resurrection  of  damnation "  (John 
T.  29). 

"And  as  touching  the  dead,  that  ^ey  rise;  hare  ye  not  read  in 
the  book  of  Moses,  how  in  the  bush  Gk>d  spake  unto  nim,  sayinff,  I 
am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  or  Isaac,  and  the  Goa  of 
Jabob.  He  is  not  the  Gt>d  of  the  dead,  but  the  God  of  the  living : 
ye  do  therefore  greatly  err  "  (Mark  zii.  26,  27),  "  because  ye  know 
not  the  Scriptures,  neither  the  power  of  Grod "  (Mark  xii.  24). 
May- we  all  feel  that  there  is  indeed  a  natural  immortality  of  the 
soul;  but  may  we  learn  to  rejoice  besides  that,  as  an  old  ^vine  has 
it,  "Christ  is  risen  from  the  grave,  having  conquered  death  by 
dying ;  and  is  ascended  into  the  pure  and  peaceable  habitations  of 
glory.  Therefore  all  His  members  who  are  united  to  Him  in  the 
inseparable  bonds  of  faith  and  love  shall  feel  the  effects  of  his 

Siwerful  life  in  immortalizing  their  very  bodies ; "  inasmuch  as 
e  assures  us,  "  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also  "  (John  xiv.  19). 

D.  U.  M. 

VBGATrVB  ABTICLB. — ^I. 

LiPB  is  a  very  solemn  thing,  and  so  is  death.  We  all  naturally  ding 
to  the  life  we  have,  and  are  loth  to  lose  it;  and  the  desire  for  the 
continuance  of  existence  has  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  old  philoso- 
phers the  question — Is  man  immortal  P  This  has  been  answered  in 
yarious  ways,  most  men  arguing  for  immortality,  yet  living  for  end 
in  the  enjoyment  of  this  present  life,  as  if  nothing  lay  beyond  it. 
As  a  speculation  in  philosophy,  it  is  altogether  an  mquiry  without 
a  result.  "  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  P"  is  a  question  which 
philosophy  fails  to  answer,  though  it  has  always  agitated  the 
neart  of  man,  and  been  an  attractive  nuzzle  to  his  intcJlectnel 
euriosity.  Almost  every  religion  more  or  less  advocates  the  affimui- 
tive  of  this  topic,  and  endeavours  to  impale  the  soul  on  the  fear  of 
an  hereafter.  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  in  almost  eveiy 
heathen  religion,  the  idea  of  immortality  is  used  more  as  a  terror 
than  as  a  boon,  and  that  in  these  gloomy  credulities — 

**  The  tdBT  of  hell's  the  hangman's  whip 
That  keeps  the  wretch  in  order." 

In  Christianity  this  is  transformed  and  transfigured  into  a  hope 
instead  of  a  fear,  and  immortality  is  shown  to  be  a  result  ana  a 
reward.  The  Scriptures  reveal  unmortality  as  the  gift  of  God^ 
given  to  those  who  believe  in  and  follow  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ, 
and  give  us  assurance  of  life  from  the  dead  as  a  consequence  of 
our  receiving  the  Spirit  of  Christ  by  a  true,  living,  earnest^  end 
active  faith. 
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Mm  was  created  to  be  immortal,  and  hence  there  are  immortal 
longings  in  his  heart.  Bat  when  God  gaye  the  early  oommand- 
ment  which  constituted  the  covenant  of  life,  He  made  life  de- 
pendent on  obedience  and  submission.  Bat  **  man  being  in  honour 
did  not  abide"  therein.  He  sinned,  and  "as  by  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  so  death  passed  upon  all 
men ;  for  that  all  have  sinned."  It  is  nlain  from  the  .declaration  of 
Scripture,  "  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  snail  die,"  that  God  did  not 
design  to  perpetuate  sin,  nor  saffer  sinners  to  prolong  the  evil  of 
their  ways  in  His  si^ht.  Man,  originally  gifted  and  endowed  with 
the  immortal  soul  which  God  breathed  into  him,  transgressed  the 
conditions  of  life,  and  hence  became  subject  unto  death — the  soul, 
in  fact,  became  dead  in  trespa§ses  and  sins.  As  all  men  have  in- 
herited thia  sinful  nature,  all  men  also  inherit  this  soul  of  death. 
Thus  those  who  sin,  or  inherit  a  sinful  nature,  and  practise  sinful 
works,  lose  the  power  of  life,  and  go  down  to  the  grave  as  to  the 
blackness  of  dwrkness  for  ever.  The  soul  has  lost  its  immortal 
nature  through  sin,  and  there  is  no  provision  made  for  the  immor- 
tality of  sin — indeed,  the  immortality  of  sinful  souls  would  be  the 
perpetuation  of  that  which  God  hates,  and  would  be  indeed  the 
triumph  of  evil  and  the  powers  of  evil. 

Man's  earnest  longings  are  not  given  to  him  that  he  may  be 
peremptorily  disappointed  in  the  attainment  of  the  gratification  of 
liis  desires.  Man  that  is  bom  of  woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of 
trouble ;  his  life  is  but  a  span ;  threescore  and  ten  years  form 
almost  the  ultimate  sum  of  his  days — days  which  he  spends  as  a 
tale  that  is  told.  To  this  frail  creature  of  days  and  dust  and  ashes 
who  is  of  dust,  and  must  return  to  the  dust  from  which  he  was 
taken,  an  opportunity  is  given  of  gaining  the  gratification  of  his 
thirst  for  life.  To  this  end  he  must  be  "  born  again;"  he  must 
receive  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  and  in  His  life  have  life.  In  this  way 
oor  Saviour  "  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  in  the 
gospel."  The  promise  is,  *'  Whosoever  believeth  in  Me  shall  never 
die,"  but  "  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him."  To  those  who  have 
fatUi  in  the  Son  of  God  there  is  no  more  fear  of  death,  for  they 
have  passed  from  death  unto  life.  Regeneration  has  been  wrought 
in  them,  and  inunortality  is  to  them  a  certainty.  Those  who  possess 
the  saving  grace  of  faith  can  say,  **  According  to  His  abundant 
mercy  God  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  in* 
corruptible  and  uo defiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in 
heaven  "  for  all  those  who  lovo  Jesus. 

The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
It  is  a  gift,  therefore,  not  an  innate  property.  It  is  not  bom  in  us, 
for  we  require  to  be  bom  again.  The  Spirit  of  God  imparts  this 
everlasting  life  to  the  soul,  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  natural  and 
indwelling  power  of  our  nature.  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is 
fieth,  and  of  the  flesh  doth  reap  cormption ;  that  which  is  bom  of 
the  Spirit  is  spirit,  and  of  the  Spirit  receiveth  life  eternal.    Jesus 
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ctUbeto  earth  that  we  might  hare  life,  and  that  we  might  h^ve  it 
iii<vrf*«hiiDclaiit]y  than  we  can  have  it  now.  He  dedirea  that  Hia 
wordft  may  he  aa  wellii  of'  waier,  springing;  up  unto  everiaatin^  life. 
He  upeaka  of  the  ordinary  water  of  Jai'ob'M  well  aa  that  of  which, 
if  a  iiMiB  drink,  he  ahali  thirst  again ;  hut  Ho  proffera  the  wateri  of 
•  trmai  lif<i.  There  it  no  natural  immortality  attributed  to  man  in 
Scripture.  The  living  shall  praise  Thee,  saya  Darid  ;  but  the  dead 
MHid  they  that  go  down  to  the  grave  cannot  praise  Thee.  Solomon 
affirms  of  maa  and  of  the  beaDt,  "  As  the  one  dieth^  so  dieth  the 
Qlher;  '*  and  he  assures  us  that  there  is  no  work  nor  device  in  the 
urate  to  which  we  are  hastening.  Christ  is  our  life  if  we  have  life 
at  aM.  and  thoae  who  continue  in  sin  go  doi«n  to  the  grave  in 
VHiprofitable  corruption  and  infamy. 

Theeteraal  immortalitT  of  wicked  spirits,  however  brought  about 
or  perautted»  would  be  the  eternity  of  evil,  a  possibility  which  one 
cflflinot  eoterlain  in  regard  to  a  time  when  God  the  Father  ah  all  pot 
ttU  thisga  in  subjection  to  the  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  If  all  things  are 
itoide  eubject  to  flim,  all  things  must  be  made  good»  or  ^ae  ail  that 
m  nat  good  muat  dia»  disappear,  and  become  aa  though  it  never  had 
kaan»  To  suppoaa  that  all  aouls  wou]d»  after  a  lapse  of  agea,  ho<r- 
ever  numerous  and  lengthened,  be  made  good,  would  do  either 
%o  leiiistitute  purfpitory  or  to  advocate  universaliam.  It  would 
take  away  from  this  life  ita  character  of  probation;  for  if  purgatory 
ezistsw  there  is  other  probation  than  tinis  world  afibrds ;  and  if 
unit  evsalism  is  true,  the  probation  of  this  world  matters  nought. 
Bat  if  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  bv  the  first  sia  the 
aatmral  immortality  of  the  soul  was  forfeited,  that  thereafter  all 
men  beoame  *'  dead  in  trespaases  and  sine,"  far  thereby  "  death 
yaasrd  upon  all  meD,"  and  that  Christ  oanie  that  all  might  find  life 
la  Him— to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many,  to  impart  life  to  as 
many  as  call  upon  Hia  name  out  of  a  pure  heart  fervently,  to  re* 
new  the  inheritance  of  eternal  life  to  thoae  who  believe, — then  we 
have  an  analogy  to  all  that  we  see  in  nature— that  which  fails  of  its 
«ad  dies,  that  which  fnlfila  it  lives.  Every  one  knows  that  powers 
improve  with  proper  nse,  and  die  when  not  suitably  exercised,  aad 
thut  thus  to  him  that  hath  is  given,  and  from  him  that  hsth  not  put 
oat  bis  powers  to  usury  is  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath. 

TIm  immortality  taught  in  Scriptare  is  a  new  life,  in  order  to 
possets  which  we  muat  be  bom  again ;  we  muat  have  the  Spirit  of 
Ohriat  given,  imparted,  and  placed  within  us — a  new  spirit,  which  is 
a  giit  of  grace.  "  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  Hiinaelf,  so  hath  He 
given  Me  to  have  life  in  Mvself,"  is  the  declaration  of  Jesus ;  and 
lie  asaerts  of  Cbriatians,  *'  because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also."  In 
Uim  ia  life,  and  without  Him  there  ia  no  life  at  all.  Immortality 
^aa  been  forfeited  by  all  our  thcc,  but  we  are  restored  to  eternal 
)ile  throagh  Jeans  Chriat  our  Lord.  Mosea  truly  said  unto  tlie 
l>it<)«ni,  **  A  Bx^phet  ahali  the  Lord  your  God  raiae  up  unto  yon 
fhvm  among  your  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  Him  shall  ye  hear  in  sU 
inings  whatsoever  He  ahali  say  unto  you.    And  it  shall  come  to 
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ptM,  that  every  soul  that  shall  not  hear  that  Prophet  shall  be  de- 
•troyed  from  among  the  people." 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  revelatioa  of  the  Scriptures  oa  this 
labject  seems  to  be^that  man  was  created  naturally  immortal, 
upon  a  certain  condition,  and  that  he  had  in  him  then  "  a  soul  of 
fires,"  as  some  translators  give  the  phrase ;  that  by  sin  death  came 
into  the  world,  and  death  passed  upon  all  men,  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  first  law  tad  its  decreed  punishment,  but  that  a  way  of 
eseape  was  opened  np  for  belierers  from  this  doom  of  sin  and  death, 
tiurongh  faith  in  Jesns  Christ.  Eternal  life  is  not  now  the  natural 
inheritance  of  mssx,  but  the  gift  of  God.  It  is  through  Jesus  Christ 
that  we  are  made  heirs  of  immortality. 

The  redeemed  lire  in  the  mansions  of  the  Father,  on  account  of 
tiie  merits  and  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour.    The  carnal,  earth-satisfied 

r'  it  has  no  eternal  life  abiding  in  it.  That  alone  which  is  born  of 
Spirit  of  Ood  is  spirit  in  this  Christian  sense.  Those  alone  who 
sre  bom  to  newness  of  life  in  Christ  are  those  who  shall  live  for 
ever  in  €k)d's  favour  and  dwell  in  His  presence.  '^  The  blackness 
of  darkness  for  ever  "  shall  fall  upon  the  unrighteous,  the  earthly, 
sflunal,  and  devilish.  Evil  shall  not  dwell  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah  for  ever.  It  must  be  vanquished  and  extinguished. 
All  things  must  bear  the  image  of  the  Most  High  in  purity  and 
holiness.  The  Vine  Jesus  imports  his  life  to  the  branch,  and  if  any 
branch  does  not  receive  its  life  from  Him,  it  withers  and  dies.  The 
htunan  being,  like  the  parabolic  vine,  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself 
unless  it  be  quickened  by  the  life  of  the  Eternal  One.  The  everlast- 
ing punishment  of  annihilation,  that  most  dreadful  of  all  concep- 
tioBS  to  the  sensitive  spirit  full  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
is  ahready  given  forth  as  the  doom  of  impenitent  men.  Such  are 
"condemned  already,"  bear  their  condemnation  in  themselves. 
Hia  quiit  of  man,  when  redeemed  and  sanctified,  is  alone  promised 
eternal  life ;  and  it  is  by  the  implanting  of  His  own  life  in  us  that 
the  Holy  Saviour  becomes  unto  the  faithful  band  of  believers  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  from  the  curse  of  a  broken  law,  and 
makes  them  partakers  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  P.  O.  S» 
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THE  STUDY  OF  HISTOEY. 

Of  bU  the  departments  of  literature,  the  suhject  of  history  is  in 
some  respects  the  most  interesting ;  for  it  has  attractions  nectdiarlj 
its  own.    It  may  be  said  to  contain  the  essence  of  all  otners ;  for 
each  in  some  decree  enters  into  its  composition.    The  philosopher 
will  there  find  abundant  materials  for  his  stnd^ ;  for  the  philosophy 
of  history  is  a  life-study  in  itself,  whether  it  be  reducible  to   a 
floience  or  not.    He  will  there  find  the  facts  upon  which  his  oon- 
clasions  are  grounded,  and  by  which  his  speculations  may  be  tested. 
He  will  find  what  his  predecessors  hare  done  on  the  same  ground, 
and  the  results  of  their  labours.    He  will  learn  somethin^^  of  the 
moral  gorernment  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  principles  which  have 
guided  the  conduct  of  men.  The  scientific  man  must  look  to  history 
for  a  record  of  the  changes  which  the  world  of  nature  has  under- 
gone, and  of  its  bypast  phenomena.    The  geologist  will  there  find 
-valuable  aid  in  his  suppositions  regarding  the  origin  and  growth  of 
rocks  and  fossils,  and  the  crust  of  the  earth.   The  antiquarian  finds 
it  throwing  great  li^ht  on  the  fragments  and  relics  which  constitute 
ilia  study,  and  leading  him  to  reliable  information  regarding  these, 
which  their  appearance  and  nature  would  not  of  themselves  afford. 
The  poet  and  romancist  will  there  find  abundant  materials  for 
thought  and  the  cultivation  of  their  arts.    The  student  of  biogra- 
phr  will  find  the  lives  of  all  kinds  of  men,  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  the  formation  of  their  characters,  and  the  infiuence  they 
exerted  on  their  contemporaries  and  on  posterity.  And  the  student 
of  prophecy  will  there  find  the  data  upon  which  his  surmises 
regardmg  tne  unseen  future  must  be  built.  He  will  gather  tog[ether 
as  it  were  the  tangled  web  of  past  ages,  and  looking  at  their  issues 
he  will  have  some  guide  as  to  what  is  likely  to  spring  Arom  the 
events  going  on  around  him,  and  a  clue  to  the  movements  and 
<;hanges  to  which  these  in  turn  will  give  rise.    History  is  thus 
common  ground  on  which  men  of  all  tastes  and  pursuits  can  meet ; 
And  it  presents  fields  of  research  which  the  most  indefatigable 
labours  will  almost  never  overtake,  and  sources  of  instruction  and 
delight  which  can  scarcely  be  exhausted. 

It  is  almost  appalling  to  think  of  what  history  is ;  to  think  of  its 
1  oondleasness  and  the  variety  of  the  materials  composing  it.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  write  a  complete  history  of  the  world  for  a 
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liiigle  year ;  for  no  building  could  contain  the  books  that  would 
hare  to  be  written :  a  lifetime  would  not  suffice  to  write  it — a  life- 
time would  not  be  long  enough  even  to  read  it.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  chronicle  not  only  the  great  occurrences  which  had 
taken  place,  but  also  the  countless  incidents  which  these,  had 
originated ;  and  in  pursuing  their  endless  ramifications  the  mind 
would  be  confused  and  lost.  In  such  a  history  nothing  would  be 
TaluelesSy  for  the  veriest  trifle  would  throw  light  on  something  else ; 
and  that  again  would  affect  another,  onward  and  onward,  until  the 
greatest  of  all  was  reached.  History  may  be  said  to  include  a 
narration  of  all  facts  in  connection  with  a  given  subject — the 
subsidiary,  as  well  as  the  most  important  ones ;  and  it  may  also 
embrace  comments,  explanations,  or  parallels  by  the  author ;  for  if 
these  were  exdaded,  it  would  be  annals  on(y  and  not  history. 
Tradition,  poetry,  tales,  biography,  old  letters  and  accounts,  state 
papers,  and  other  such  documents,  are  undoubtedly  all  parts  of 
national  history,  although  not  precisely  known  by  that  name ;  for 
every  one  of  them  supplies  valuable  materials  for  its  compilation. 
True,  indeed,  many  an  historian  in  the  past  has  not  taken  advantage 
of  all  such  materials,  but  has  fallen  far  short  of  our  ideal  of  true 
history.  There  are  histories  of  every  variety  between  Herodotus' 
most  interesting  work  and  Froude's  delightful  volumes.  Some  of 
these  historians  have  gone  to  the  one  extreme  of  relating  every- 
thing they  knew,  however  improbable,  and  whether  they  believed 
it  themselves  or  not ;  and  others  again  have  given  us  only  a  dry 
matter-of-fact  recital  of  the  great  occurrences  in  the  world's 
progress.  Many  have  thought  they  have  done  all  that  could  be 
required  of  them  when  they  have  narrated  this  battle,  or  that  great 
national  victory,  how  such  a  hero  emerged  from  obscurity,  and 
sstonished  the  world,  or  when  such  a  king,  nobleman,  or  prelate 
was  bom  and  died;  while  nothing  was  said  about  the  common 
people,  and  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  classen 
lived  and  died  will  be  sought  for  in  vain.  Some  people  may  think 
it  beneath  the  dignity  of  history  to  condescend  to  such  particulars 
as  these,  yet  there  cannot  be  a  perfect  history  without  them.  A 
writer  who  gives  us  only  a  dry  oescription  of  the  great  events  of 
the  period,  is  like  an  artist  who  would  paint  a  fine  landscape,  filling 
in  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  dells,  the  houses,  roads,  and  trees,  but 
without  filling  in  the  grass  and  the  rustling  foliage,  the  blossoms  on 
the  hedges,  or  the  weeds  by  the  water  s  edge.  Such  a  picture 
would  manifestly  be  a  failure ;  and  so  is  such  a  history. 

This  voluminousness  of  historic  details  brings  with  it  one  or  two 
drawbacks.  One  of  these  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  overtake  all 
history ;  and  it  is  therefore  needful  to  connne  one's  attention  to  a 
comparatively  limited  portion  of  it.  No  doubt  a  man  might,  in  the 
course  of  years,  make  a  rush  through  universal  history,  and  read 
something  about  all  natioos,  and  during  all  their  periods.  But 
what  the  better  would  he  be  P  He  would  have  a  confused  notion 
of  many  things,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  nothing.    It  is  true 
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he  muBi  know  8om«tliiDg  of  the  other  parU  of  it,  as  well  as  his  own 
special  study ;  for  it  mould  be  discreditable  to  him  if  he  did  aoC 
know  whether  Julius  Cesar  was  a  Boman  or  a  Ghreek,  whether 
Socrates  was  a  philosopher  or  a  warrior ;  thousrh  he  migl^  well  be 
excused  if  he  did  not  know  that  the  former  had  twice  landed  in 
Great  Britain  and  conquered  its  inhabitants,  and  that  t^e  latter 
had  a  very  ill-tempered  wife.  A  student  must  know  somethii^  of 
general  history,  but  his  strength  should  be  giren  to  some  partieuar 
part  of  it,  and  his  attention  confined  to  it  till  he  has  mastered  ite 
minutest  details.  Each  one  should  sdect  an  epoeh  or  country  bent 
suited  to  his  own  taste,  and  make  that  his  study  and  the  moa  of 
his  reading,  everything  else  being  greatly  subordinated  and  in 
connection  with  it.  British  history  in  the  sixteenth  and  sewai' 
teenth  centuries  may  be  quoted  as  an  illustration,  whieh  ia  one  of 
the  most  interesting  periods  of  our  history,  and  for  which  abundant 
materials  can  easily  be  had.  This  begins  in  Scottish  history  about 
fifty  years  before  the  Reformation,  and  until  the  uniou  of  die 
kingdoms ;  and  in  England  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIIL  and 
his  family,  the  Jameses,  the  Charleses,  and  William  and  Maiy. 
The  introduction  of  printing  into  Scotland,  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
the  martyrdom  of  Hamilton  and  Wishart,  the  times  of  Queen  Mair, 
Knox,  and  the  B«formation,  Henry  VIII.  and  his  many  wires,  tne 
martyrdom  of  Kidley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer,  the  Armada,  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  the  Cavaliers  and  Soundheads,  the  exeeutiun  of 
Charles  I.,  and  Oliver  Cromwell's  Protectorate,  are  some  of  the 
great  subjects  included  in  it.     More,  Latimer,  and  Fox ;  Shidi- 

Sere,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher;  Spenser,  Cowley,  and 
Uton ;  Hooker,  Bacon,  and  Baxter ;  Butler  and  Dryden ;  Tillotson 
and  Bunyan  ;  Clarendon  and  Burnet,  are  some  of  the  great  stars  of 
our  literature,  whose  lives  and  writings  at  once  adorn  and  ilhistnte 
the  period. 

This  abundance  of  historic  materials  is  the  cause  of  another 
disadvantsge.  As  it  is  impossible  for  an  historian  to  mention 
everything,  a  selection  is  necessary,  and  room  is  thereby  opened 
up  for  partiality  and  unfairness-  An  historian's  gi^atobjeet  snoold 
be  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  period  about  which  he  writes ;  and  as 
he  eannot  give  all  the  details,  he  should  present  his  readers  with 
those  that  Ornish  a  true  idea  of  the  whole.  Bat  this  expectation  is 
often  sadly  disappointed.  Some  have  written  under  party  Diaa,orwitii 
strong  feelings  in  favour  of  certain  personages ;  and  some  have 
written  with  the  express  purpose  of  creating  certain  opinions,  and 
to  accomplish  a  definite  object.  And  this  may  be  done  to  a  very 
large  extent  without  falsimng  or  even  exaggerating  facts,  by 
simply  leaving  out  those  that  would  interfere  with  the  intended 
impression,  or  explaining  them  away,  and  giving  full  prominence  to 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  ^is  makes  it  neoessai^to 
read  as  much  as  possible  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  learn  all  the  Tenioiis 
of  the  storv,  and  tho  different  opinions  concerning  it.  Tbe  htslary 
of  Qneen  Mary  may  be  referred  to  as  an  illustration.  Dr.  Bobertson 
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wrote  of  her  in  a  Bomewhat  condemnatory  strain,  beliering  Imt 
gnilty,  and  William  Ty tier  wrote  in  refutation  of  hia  yiewa.  Mom 
recently  Sheiiff  Glaasford  Bell  has  written  a  hiatorj  in  her  defenoe, 
but  he  ia  ao  partial  that  his  work  may  be  said  to  be  more  like  aa 
adrooate's  apecial  pleading  than  anything  elae  ;  and  P.  F.  TytleTt 
in  his  History  of  Scotland,  the  best  we  have,  afWr  oaveftd  inqiiiry, 
takes  ouite  an  opposite  view  to  that  of  his  grandfather,  and  givea 
probably  the  most  correct  deacriptioa  of  her  character  that  can  be 
had.  Knox's  history  also  is  a  very  g[ood  one,  and  his  account  of  her 
toay  be  accepted  as  true,  in  spite  of  his  dislike  to  her,  and  his  intense 
hatred  of  her  religion.  Thus  by  reading  all  the  different  histories 
—one  supplying  what  the  other  has  omitted, — weighing  contiictinir 
eridences,  and  considering  opposite  opinions,  a  true  conception  of 
the  subject  may  be  secured,  and  the  noet  reliable  information 
obtainea. 

"  An  historian, we  conceive,  should  transport  himself  in  spirit  to  the 
age  and  country  about  which  he  writes.  His  whole  being  should  be 
as  much  snfinsed  and  influenced  by  them  as  if  he  lived  amonflat 
them,  having  actually  seen  the  deeds  he  relates,  and  heard  the  tues 
he  recounts.  He  should  -stand  on  the  battle-field,  and  give  us  not 
merely  an  outline,  but  a  photograph  of  the  scene,  telling  us  not  only 
wbare  the  commander  stood  and  directed  its  movements,  where  the 
fighting  was  fiercest,  and  the  carnage  greatest,  but  also  how  the 
soldiers  were  clothed  and  armed,  what  kind  of  armour  they  wore, 
and  with  what  weapons  they  fought.  All  these  ahould  be  told ;  for 
they  contribute  not  less  to  the  interest  of  the  picture  than  do  the 
Quarrels  and  subterfuges,  the  mistakes  and  oriaee  which  provoked 
tne  contest.  But  this  vivid  imagination  should  be  tempered  by  a 
dear  judgment  and  sound  discretion.  While  desiring  a  striking  and 
attractive  picture,  he  ought  never  to  sacrifice  accuracy  to  effect^  and 
never  to  create  incidents  for  the  sake  of  embellishing  his  story.  He 
should  possess  the  faculty  of  rightly  analyzing  character,  giving  hia 
readers  an  insight  into  the  feelings  and  dispositions  of  those  about 
whom  he  writes,  and  showing  how  they  thought  in  private,  aa  w^^ll 
as  how  they  acted  in  public.  Then  we  would  have  histories  truly 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  combining  the  good  qualities  of  all  with 
the  accuracy  of  Tytler,  the  impartiality  of  Hallam,  and  the  eloquent 
brilliancy  of  Macaulay.*' 

As  already  hinted,  manv  of  our  historians  confine  themielvea  to 
the  great  movements  in  the  world's  progress,  and  tell  us  Uttle  or 
nothing  of  the  more  personal  and  domestic  life  of  the  timea  about 
which  they  write.  But  these  are  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  and  it  is 
well  worth  while  going  a  little  out  of  our  way  in  search  of  them. 
Let  us  suppose  that  some  information  is  desired  regarding  English 
life  and  manners  about  fi^e  hundred  years  ago,  and  although  we 
mav  obtain  some  details  in  histories,  we  will  get  them  far  more  fully 
and  vividly  from  Chaucer  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Canterbttrv 
Tales.  The  plan  of  the  work  is,  that  a  company  of  people  from  ell 
ranki  nn  as^u.-ubled  at  tiie  Tdbard  luu,  in  6v>ubhwark,  befoMi  pro* 
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ceedine  on  a_pilgriiiiage  to  the  skrine  of  TkomM  k  Beeket,  at 
Canterburj.  It  is  suggested  by  some  one  that  each  in  turn  should 
I  ell  a  story,  to  beguile  the  long  journey  oyer  the  rough  roads  ;  and 
before  relating  these,  Chaucer,  in  his  prologue,  describes  the  nar- 
rators themselyes.  Of  the  descriptions  we  select  one  or  two, 
chan^g  a  few  of  the  obsolete  words.  The  country  parson  ia 
desonbed  as— 

"A  poore  par^>n  of  the  town, 
Bat  rich  he  was  in  holy  thought  and  work. 
He  was  alao  a  learned  man,  a  dark, 
That  Ohriste's  gospel  truelj  would  preach. 
His  pariBhea  devoutly  would  he  teach. 
To  drawen  folk  to  heayen  with  faimease, 
By  good  example  waa  his  busineace ; 
For  Christe's  love,  and  His  apostles  twelve, 
He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himself." 

Of  the  doctor  he  says, — 

''He  knew  the  cause  of  every  malady, 
Were  't  hot,  or  cold,  or  moist,  or  dry." 

The  monks,  as  we  know,  wer^  not  all  ascetics,  for  some  of  them 
were  as  jolly  fellows  as  Friar  Tuck.    Here  is  Chaucer's : — 

"  I  saw  his  sleeves  perfumed  at  the  hand 
With  grease,  and  that  the  finest  in  the  land. 
And,  for  to  fasten  his  hood  *neath  his  chin. 
He  had  of  goldy  wrought  a  curious  pin, 
A  love-knot  in  the  greater  end  there  was, 
His  head  was  bi^ld,  and  shone  as  any  glass." 

And  in  his  account  of  the  yeoman  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  good 
old  days  of  merry  England : — 

"  Withouten  bake  meat  never  was  his  house 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous. 
It  snowed  in  his  house  of  meat«  and  drink, 
Of  all  the  daintiea  that  men  could  ere  think." 

A^ain,  if  we  require  some  such  particulars  about  the  Elizabethan 
age,  it  is  not  so  much  in  histories  as  in  the  writings  of  Shaktipere  that 
ve  will  find  them.  If  we  want  some  information  about  the  country 
justices,  the  "^eat  unpaid"  of  these  days,  there  are  Justice 
Shallow,  and  his  constables  Verges  and  Dogberry.  The  Boar 
Fayem  in  Eastcheap,  and  the  hostel  of  Mrs.  Quickly,  inyite  us  to 
iearn  something  of  the  tavern  life  of  our  ancestors.  Mr.  Ford  and 
Mr.  Page  of  Windsor  will  show  us  middle^class  society ;  and  in 
the  company  of  Graodfellow  and  Peablodsom,  Snug  the  joiner,  or 
Snout  the  tmker,  we  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  amusements  and 
follies  of  the  common  people.     Take  some  of  the  characters  in 
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Heniy  IV.  u  an  illustration.    The  king  sends  an  officer  to  demand 
the  liberation  of  some  prisoners,  and  he  is  described  as  follows : — 

**  Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimty  dressed, 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom  ;  and  his  chin  new  reaped, 
Showed  like  a  stubble  land  at  harvest  home  { 
He  was  perfumM  like  a  milliner. 

Prince  Henry  is  a  well- drawn  figure.  He  was  what  in  modem 
phraseology  would  be  called  a  "  fast  young  man."  He  gave  himself 
entirely  up  to  the  follies  of  the  hour,  and  spent  his  days  in  pleasure 
ftnd  amusements  amon^  a  set  of  men  of  congenial  tastes  whom  he 
bad  gathered  around  him.  Tired  of  the  constraints  and  ceremonies 
of  court  life,  he  spent  his  eyenings  in  the  taverns  and  theatres ;  and 
although  not  actually  liking  low  company  for  its  own  sake,  he  yet 
took  nart  in  it,  believing  that  he  'could  see  life  better  there  than 
snywnere  else.  But  his  father's  death,  and  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  seemed  to  hare  called  forth  his  better  nature,  and  like  one 
who  had  been  roused  from  a  long  dream,  he  stirred  up  his  dormant 
^Acuities,  and  became  a  new  man.    As  he  himself  says, — 

"  Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was ; 
Por  Heaven  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive, 
That  I  have  turned  away  my  former  self; 
So  wiU  I  those  that  kept  me  company." 

Here,  too,  there  is  FalstafiT,  perhaps  the  best  known  character  in 
Shakspere'e  writings.  He  was  a  regular  man  of  fashion,  without 
>oy  principle  or  honour,  and,  indeed,  a  hoary  old  sinner.  Shak- 
sperrhas  displayed  considerable  ingenuity  in  describing  him,  for  he 
had  to  make  him  both  attractive  and  repulsive — attractive  to  ac- 
count for  Prince  Henry's  partiality  for  nim,  and  repulsive  in  the 
interests  of  virtue.  He  was  rendered  the  former  by  his  humour, 
▼hich  he  possessed  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  and  which  he 
turned  to  account  upon  every  possible  occasion,  thereby  getting 
hunself  out  of  many  a  scrape  by  his  humorous  excuses.  He  was 
▼hat  the  Yankees  would  call  "  cute,"  always  looking  sharply  after 
himself,  and  far  too  wide  awake  to  be  imposed  upon.  He  excites 
par  laughter  by  his  cowardice,  even  when  he  is  telling  the  most 
iniprobable  stories  of  his  own  hardihood  and  bravery  :  for  instance, 
hacking  his  sword  like  a  handsaw,  after  running  away  at  Gadshill, 
&nd  affirming  that  it  was  done  while  fighting  with  the  overpowering 
numbers  who  attacked  him.  He  was  sent  to  the  war,  and  ordered 
to  collect  a  regiment  on  his  way.  He  gathered  together  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  greatest  rascals  in  the  country,  mostly 
regu1arjail-birds,and  so  ragged  were  they  that  they  had  only  one  shirt 
Amongst  them.  He  could  not  avoid  going  into  the  battle,  but  when 
he  felt  he  was  getting  the  worst  of  it,  he  fell  down  motionless,  and 
pretended  to  be  dead.  When  tiie  fighting  was  over,  he  rose  and 
thmst  his  sword  into  the  dead  body  of  Hotspur,  which  was  lying 
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near  bim,  and  which  he  carried  away  on  his  shoulders  as  a  trofrfir 
of  his  prowess,  saying  that  he  had  killed  him  after  fighting  with 
him  for  an  hour  by  Sl^ewsbury  clock ! 

Such  details  and  hints  of  life  and  manners  aa  these  cannot  be 
obtained  from  history ;  and  it  is  well  that  we  can  thus  get  them 
from  other  sources.  We  like  to  stand  behind  the  scenes,  and  see 
tiie  king  and  his  ooortiers,  not  only  in  their  crowns  and  coronets, 
and  engaged  in  state  ceremonials,  but  as  they  were  in  llieir  private 
lifes,  in  their  amusements,  lo^es,  and  hatreds,  snd  it  may  be  in 
tbeir  follies  and  sins.  We  desire  to  accompany  the  housewife  to 
the  markets  and  booths,  as  she  purchases  prorisioQS  for  her  filmily, 
and,  true  to  her  instinct,  tries  to  cheapen  her  bargains.  We  wiMi 
to  see  the  handicraftsman  at  his  labour,  and  see  how  ho  did  what 
is  now  being  done  by  machinery.  We  want  to  stand  at  the  eom^r 
of  the  atreets,  in  the  market-plaees,  in  the  playhouses  and  tavema, 
when  erery  part  of  social  life  is  opened  up  to  view,  and  whea  vrerj- 
thing  and  everybody  can  pass  before  ns  like  the  figures  in  a  pano- 
rama. All  this  is  true  history ;  and  in  reading  old  poetry,  plajrs, 
or  novels,  we  are  not  only  wandering  among  the  flowers  of  htcivtyre, 
but  gathering  solid  information,  and  studying  history  in  the  best 
possiDle  manner. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  read  the  ^ast  history  of  our  country, 
from  the  striking  contrast  it  presents  to  its  present  condition.  We 
have  indeed  wars  aud  rumours  of  wars  flying  about,  yet  these  aSect 
us  but  slightly.  There  was  the  Crimean  war  a  few  years  agoi*  and 
the  Abyssinian  expedition  a  few  months  ago ;  and  the  only  differ- 
ence those  made  to  us  was  a  little  excitement  and  anxiety  to  hear 
the  earliest  news  from  head-quarters,  and  perhaps  also  an  increased 
taxation.  But  how  different  are  these  from  the  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers, when  the  country  was  rent  asunder  by  civil  war,  the  people 
fighting  with  the  Government,  and  faction  against  faction,  the  plains 
and  hiJl-sides  dyed  with  blood,  and  their  felTow-men  lying  nnburied 
around  them  I  These  men  had  literally  to  defend  their  fanulies  and 
property;  every  one  looked  askance  at  his  neighbour;  the  burgesses 
had  to  mount  guard  over  their  cities ;  and  the  watchword  was 
demanded  at  every  gate.  We  can  nerer  read  the  lon^  and  weary 
struggles  which  our  ancestors  made  for  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
without  deep  interest  and  gratitude  for  the  rich  inheritance  they 
have  won  for  us.  Especially  are  we  grateful  for  the  toleration  and 
religious  freedom  now  enjoyed  by  all ;  and  when  we  read  of  the 
■acrifices  made  by  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  and  the  Puritans 
and  Nonconformists  in  England,  we  feel  there  is  a  close  bond  of 
connection  betwixt  them  and  us,  since  we  are  every  day  reaping 
the  fruits  of  their  labours.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  true  state 
of  these  troublous  times.  Traditions  and  stories  have  floated  down 
to  us  on  the  stream  of  time,  now  elevating  such  a  man  into  a  hero  of 
romance,  and  describing  another  as  of  the  worst  possible  character. 
And  yet  when  we  di?e  deep  into  the  recesses  of  history,  we  often 
find  how  erroneous  such  itnprwsion*  are,  and  ho*'  muc'i  some  men 
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hare  been  mitjad^ed,  and  their  motives  and  liyes  nuBunderstood. 
Olirer  Cromwell  u  a  case  in  point.  He  has  often  been  described 
as  a  stem  and  inflexible  despot,  a  gloomy  fanatic,  or  a  canting 
hypocrite.  That  he  was  the  greatest  of  men,  the  most  unsullied  of 
patriots,  or  the  best  of  Christians,  we  cannot  arer;  and  yet  the 
latter  deaoription  of  him  is  far  nearer  the  truth  than  the  former. 
He  was  a  man  who  set  duty  constantly  before  him,  and  ever  acted 
up  to  the  light  he  possessed ;  and  although  he  had  many  faults, 
tnese  we  think  are  oyershadowed  by  his  virtues.  We  can  form  no 
true  and  adequate  conception  of  him  by  merely  reading  his  bio- 
Hiaphy ;  we  must  also  know  a  great  deal  of  contemporary  history. 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  he  usurped  the  government,  but  we 
moit  find  out  why  he  did  it,  and  the  results  whieh  followed.  He 
mast  be  iudged,  not  by  the  light  of  the  present  day,  but  hy  the 
views  of  nis  own  time,  and  by  the  oircumstaaoes  with  whidi  he  was 
•mmmded.  Most  of  his  biographers  present  to  us  quite  a  different 
man,  therefore  we  must  judge  for  ourselves,  and  gather  the  materials 
hr  eur  verdict  fiom  the  whole  range  of  historic  details. 

And  now  may  I  not  say  in  closing,  that  the  attentiye  reader  of 
tistoiy  will  find  a  higher  hand  than  man's  guiding  it  all,  and  dis- 
posing it  for  his  own  wise  purposes  P    Not  mat  he  will  be  able  to 
see  i&  reason  of  everything,  or  trace  the  divine  handwork  in  every 
event ;  for  many  things  wiU  often  appear  inscrutable  to  his  limited 
biowledgOy  ana  about  which  he  must  be  content  to  remain  igno- 
nat.    J^  a  man  could  not  be  expected  to  understand  the  contents 
of  a  book  by  only  reading  a  few  pages  in  the  nuddle  of  it,  so  he 
cannot  understand  the  plans  of  Goa,  from  the  little  he  knows  of 
the  past,  or  the  little  he  sees  going  on  around  him.    He  feels  that 
history  is  not  the  record  of  a  confused  mass  of  irregular  events, 
eswlessly  thrown  together,  without  purpose  or  utility ;  that  it  is 
not  the  working  out  of  a  cold  and  innexible  destiny,  which  has  no 
rf^rd  to  individual  welfare,  but  which  moulds  all  things  according 
to  its  own  iron  purpose.    But  he  feels  that  it  is  the  Supreme  In- 
telligence carmng  out  a  grand  and  comprehensive  purpose,  bene- 
ficent in  its  design,  and  glorious  in  its  working ;  that  it  is  the 
development  of  certain  moral  principles,  and  that  the  whole  is 
piesided  over  by  One  whose  power  is  inexhaustible  in  its  resources, 
uafettered  in  its  exercise,  and  unlimited  in  ite  range.    He  will  see 
ia  the  calamities  and  destructions  that  haye  oyertuen  nations  the 
just  punishment  for  their  iniquity.     He  will  see  the  innate  de- 
pravity of  the  human  heart  abundantly  illustrated  ;  and,  above  all, 
he  will  see  in  the  progress  and  triumphs  of  Christianity  in  the  past, 
the  promise  of  its  universal  dominion  and  consummation  in  the 
^tiire,  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  have  become  the 
kiagdoms  of  the  Lord  and  His  Christ.  R.  D.,  Jinr. 
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(Bxxt  Collegiate  €o\xxu. 


liYCIDAS :  A  MONODY. 

['*  In  thii  monody  (1)  the  author  bewails  a  learned  friend,  (2)  imfinta- 
nately  drowned  in  his  passage  from  Chester  on  the  Irish  seas,  1637  s  and, 
by  occasion,  foretells  the  rain  of  our  corrupted  clergy,  then  in  their 
height."  (8) 

"  The  song  is  not  the  song  of  Milton  speaking  in  his  own  person,  but  of 
Milton  transformed  in  his  imagination,  for  the  time,  into  a  poetic  shepherd, 
bewailing  in  the  season  of  autumn  the  untimely  death  of  his  feUow-shep* 
herd  Lycidas.  Hence  the  whole  elegy  is  an  allegorioTpastoral — a  lyric  of 
lamentation,  rendered  more  shadowy  and  impersonal  by  being  distanced 
into  the  form  of  a  narrative  and  descriptive  phantasy." — D.  ]£euwn*i  "  Idft 
o/MOtoH,'*  vol.  i.,  p.  610. 

*'It  is  constructed  in  irregular  stanzas,  and  though  equal  in  ornate  dic- 
tion and  picturesque  illustration  to  anything  from  the  same  pen,  it  is  so 
diffiotdt  to  read  even  with  the  eye,  that  it  is  probably  less  perused  than 
any  other  of  Milton's  masterpieces,  though  from  none  are  a  few  peculiar 
passages  more  frequently  quoted." — James  Montgomery**  "  dUemoir  o/MUr 
ion,**  p.  xzii. 

(1)  Monody,  in  ancient  poetry,  signifies  a  lament  or  mournful  kind  of 
song,  in  whion  the  person  singing  gives  vent  to  his  grief  all  alone ;  a  solo, 
in  opposition  to  Chorodici^  or  the  song  of  the  chorus. 
'  (2)  This  was  Edward  King,  Esq.,  son  of  Sir  John  Eiue,  ICnight.  He  was 
a  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Comb  ridge,  where  he  had  fiufiUed  the  duties  of 
tutor  and  prolocutor,  and  was  qualifying  himself  for  the  Christian  ministxy. 
He  had  been  educated  under  the  learned  critic  and  grammarian,  Thomas 
Famabie,  in  Goldsmith's  Bents,  London,  and  the  Bev.  and  learned  Wm* 
Chappell,  Dean  of  Cashel,  and  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  under 
whom  he  read  while  acting  as  tutor  of  Christ's  College.     He  became  Mil- 
ton's fellow-student  in  1626,  proceeded  to  M.  A.  1633,  and  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  Cambridge  for  learning,  piety,  and  lettered  skill. 
He  contributed  to  several  volumes  of  encomiastic  verses,  issued  at  Cam' 
bridge  during  his  residence  there.    On  a  voyage  to  IreUnd  (of  which  be 
was  a  native,  having  been  bom  at  Boyle,  in  Connaught)  on  a  visit  to  his 
relatives  and  friends,  the  ship  in  which  he  saUed  stove  against  a  rook  not 
far  from  the  British  shore,  and  he,  in  the  act  of  prayer,  went  down  with 
the  ship,  August  lOth,  1637,  aged  25.    In  1638  a  volume  of  commemora- 
tive verses  was  issued  by  King's  friends,  in  Latin,  Oreek,  and  BngUsh :  of 
the  English  pieces  this  poem  was  the  last,  occupying  pp.  20 — 25. 

(8)  This  poem,  wri'ten  in  November,  1637,  as  it  appeared  in  the  "Obse- 
quies to  the  Memorte  of  Mr.  -Edward  King,  A.D.  1638,"  had  no  title,  tna 
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"Strict  putonl  was  fint  written  or  perfected  by  the  Dorian  Greeike 

magnifl 


Boman 


Mttkd  in  Sieilj ;  bat  the  conrentionai  use  of  it,  exhibited  more  ; 

oently  in '  Ljddaa '  than  in  any  other  pastoral,  is  apparently  of 

oi^pn.  Milton,  employing  the  noble  fieedom  of  a  great  artiat,  hai  here 
umted  ancient  mythology  with  what  may  be  called  the  modem  mythology 
of  Gomns  and  St.  Peter,  to  direct  Christian  images.  .  .  .  The  metrical 
itnietare  of  this  glozioos  poem  is  partly  derived  from  Italian  models.— 
"  Tk$  Qoid€»  Tr^asuT^^  iy  F.  T.  Palgrave,  p.  312.] 

Ybt  ouce  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more, 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  eere^ 

I  come,  to  pluck  your  bemes  harsh  and  crude j 

And,  itiiAi  forced  fingers  rude. 

Shatter  your  leaves  hrfore  the  mellowing  year.  5 

Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear. 


IbeLAnin. 
2.Tinfading. 
8.  Sonr ;  unripe. 
4k  Unwilling ;  unkindly. 


5.  Tear;  in  the   early  part  of; 

ripening ; 

6.  Pamful   necessity;    grievous 

cause. 


Vis  only  signed  with  the  poet's  initials,  J.  M.  But  on  republishing  it  in 
hu  Poem«,  1645,  under  his  own  name,  the  author  prefixed  the  heading 
here  giten,  and  thus  shows  that  part  of  this  poem  is  intended  to  express 
the  writer's  ideas  concerning  the  condition  of  the  Church  and  the  State  at 
the  period  of  its  composition.  In  general,  the  contributions  to  the  collec- 
tions of  university  poems  were  confined  to  contemporaries  at  college.  This 
inoDody  of  Milton's  is  the  last  of  those  in  English ;  it  was  probably  con- 
triboted  at  the  special  request  of  his  friends  at  Cambridge,  after  the  pre- 
ceding portion  of  the  volume  was  in  type.  It  may  have  been,  as  Thomas 
Soghtley  ingeniously  suggests,  ^  That  as  it  had  to  be  transmitted  from 
Horton,  it  did  not  arrive  tiU  after  the  other  poems  had  been  printed."  The 
AQthorities  of  the  university  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  poems  published 
railer  their  own  supervision  ;  had  they|done  to,  the  Syndics  could  scarcely 
hare  failed  to  notice  and  object  to  the  passage  concerning  the  Churchmen  of 
thit  day,  Imea  108—131. 

I<ine  1.  The  true  significance  of  the  redoubled  "  once  more  "  of  this  pre- 
hiding  line  is  this : — Milton's  mother  died  3rd  April,  1637,  and  he  had 
heen  celled  to  mourn  for  her  with  the  unutterable  grief  due  to  that  ocoa- 
sioD,  end  now  little  more  than  four  months  after  that  bereavement  he  is 
hroQght  to  think  again  of  the  king  of  terrors.  Casting  his  thoughts  back- 
*^  to  a  previous  time  of  grief,  he  pathetically  commences  the  present 
Pp«m  with  an  aUusiou  to  that  preceding  great  loss.  This  seems  to  me  to 
give  greater  force  and  appropriateness  to  the  passionate  exclamation  than 
the  ordinary  explanation,  that  the  poet  here  means,  I  am  again  called  back 
to  poetry,  by  a  sad  necessity,  from  the  law  studies  to  which  I  had  begun 
to  derote  myself. 

3.  Berry- bearing  twigs  of  'laurel,  the  ornament  of  Phoebus*  toil"  wero 
wreathed  round  the  brows  of  victorious  heroes  and  distinguished  poets  as 
>  tree  sacred  to  Apollo— whence  the  terms  laureate  and  laureation;  the 
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Compels  me  to  disturb  yonr  season  due : 
For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime. 
Young  Lycidas,  and  liath  not  left  hiapeer: 
Who  wooid  not  sing  for  Lycidas  P  he  kneWf 
Himself,  to  sing,  and  buila  the  lofty  rhyme. 
He  must  ixotJUlat  upon  his  watery  hier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Wi^out  the  mt^  of  some  melodioos  tear. 
Begin,  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well. 


10 


16 


7.  Hakest  it  obligatory  on ;  inter- 

fere with;  proper. 

8.  Full  Tears. 

9.  Equal. 

10.  Was  able. 

11.  Ck>n8tmct;  sublime  poetry. 


12.  Be  allowed  to  swim  helplessly ; 
couch. 

18.  XTnmoumed;  roU  about;  dry- 
ing. 

14.  JuBt  reward ;  sign  of  grief. 

15.  Commence,  thenforo ;    rerered 

'  spring. 


myrtle  was  sacred  to  Venus,  as  the  symbol  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  was 
often  used  as  the  sign  of  honourable  fHendship.  Ivy  was,  as  Horace  teUs 
ns,  the  prise  of  learned  brows  ;  hence  the  threefold  wreath  which  Milton  in- 
tended to  weave  for  him  was  significant  of  poesy,  friendship,  and  lettefs. 

8.  Perhaps  a  name  suggested  by  "the  gentle  Lyddaa"  (teneram 
Lyoidan)  of  Horace  in  his  Ad  X.  Sextium,  odes  i.,  ir.,  19.  This  repe- 
tition of  a  word  or  phrase  which  ends  one  clause,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  another  clause,  "  dead,  dead,"  is  called  by  rhetoricians  oso- 
d^losisg  a  still  more  striking  instance  occurs  at  lines  87  and  88  in  tiie  re- 
echoing impressiveness  given  to  the  phrase  **  now  thou  art  gone." 

11.  Thia  is  hyperbolic ;  Professor  Massonsays  of  King's  verses,  "  There 
is  nothing  in  any  of  these  performances  that  would  impress  ns  now,  if  we 
came  upon  them  unawares,  with  the  notion  of  superior  genius.  There  is 
little  poetry  in  the  thought." 

14.  Catullus  uses  the  word  in  a  like  sense,  when  alluding  to  the  ele^ 
of  Simonides  in  his  touching  expostulation  with  hia  friend  Comificios, 
whom  he  requests  to  come  and  see  him  during  a  period  of  depression  :— 

**Paulum  quid  lubet  allooutionis, 
Mastius  lacrymis  Simonideis." 

**  Prithee  a  little  talk  for  ease,  for  ease, 
Sad  as  the  tears  of  poor  Simonides." 

Leigh  MwU's  ''Imagination  and  Faneg;*  p.  SG9. 

15.  The  nine  Muses,  dauchters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  called  Heli- 
coniades,  because  they  dwdt  in  Mount  Helicon,  whence  the  fountain  of 
hippocrene  flowed,  and  where  Jupiter,  as  JEhlicomu,  was  worshipped. 
**  The  hill  here  is  of  course  Cambridge ;  the  joint  fiseding  of  flocks  ii  com- 

fanionship  in  study ;  the  rural  ditties  on  the  oaten  flute  are  academic  msi* 
ica  and  elegiacs ;  and  old  Damoetas  is  either  Chappell,  whom  Milton  hss 
long  forgiven,  or  some  more  kindly  fellow  of  Christ's.*' — MassoWs  *'  MUton,*  * 
vol.  i.,  p.  611. 
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That  from  benejitli  tho  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring; 

Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  siring  ; 

Hence  vfM  denial  Tain,  and  coy  excuse  .* 

So  may  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words  favour  my  destined  um  ;  20 

And,  a«  he  passes,  turn. 

And  5tc?  fair  peace  be  to  my  «a&Ztf  shroud. 

For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  selfsame  hill« 
^m{  the  BBmeJIocJc,  by  fonntaio,  shade,  and  nil. 

16.  Throne ;  well  forth.  \  20.  Saitable,  befriend  {  fixed  death- 

17.  Betonantly  touch  the  harp.  hour. 


18.  Away  with  refbaal;   oanningly 

shy  ^pology. 

19.  In  a  similar  way ;  kindly  sin 

ger. 


21.  Goes  along,  incline  himself. 

22.  Invoke  or  call  i  zest  i  dark  deatii- 

dress. 

23.  Becaase  ;  brought  up. 

24.  Tended ;  sheep. 


17, 18.  *'  Begio,  and  somewhat  loudly,*'  &c 

**  Hence  with  denial  yain,"  &B. 

**  The  first  of  these  lines  has  a  poor  prosaic  effect,  like  one  of  the  inane 
miztinta  of  familiarity  and  assumed  importance  in  the  *  Pindaric  *  writers 
of  the  age.  And  *  hence  with  denial  yain,*  is  a  yery  unnecessary  piece  of 
harshness  towards  the  poor  Muses,  who  surely  were  not  disposed  to  ill-treat 
the  young  poet.*' — Leigh  SunCs  "  Imagineiton  and  Fanog,  p.  269. 
V  20.  Compare  Horace,  Odes,  iL,  8,  25^28  :— 

"  Omnes  eodem  c^gimnr,  omnium 
Yersatnr  uma  rerius  ocius, 
Sors  ezitora  et  noe  in  etemnm 
Kzilinm  impositnra  eymbe." 

*'  tlbere  is  a  hand  to  one  same  spot, 
Urging  us  all ;— of  all  the  lot 
la  fuming  in  the  nm  about. 
Sooner  or  later  to  spring  out ; 
And  in  the  boat  embark  us,  sent 
Into  eternal  banishment." 

Setoell, 

''See  y«ro  hn  sine  sorte  dat»,  sine  Jndice  sedes : 
QaeMtor  Minos  umam  moyet,  ille  silentnm 
[  Oonoitinmone  yocat,  yitasqne  et  crimina  disat." 

I  VWgies  **  Mneid;'  yi,  481-488. 

"  Nor  lacks  eyen  here  the  law's  appeal, 
Hor  sits  no  judge  the  lots  to  deaL 
Sage  Minos  shakes  the  impartial  nm, 

And  calls  a  court  of  those  below, 
The  life  of  each  intent  to  learn. 

And  what  the  cause  that  wrought  them  woe." 

ooflMsiysofia 


SOi 
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Thgether  both,  ere  the  kigk  lawns  appeared  25 

Under  the  opening  eyelide  cfthe  mom. 
We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  grey  fly  wincu  her  sultry  horn, 

Battening  oar  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 

Oft  till  the  star,  that  rose  at  evening  bright,  30 

Toward  heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  westering  wheel. 

Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute. 

Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute y 

Rough  satyrs  danced,  and  fauns  with  cloven  heel 

From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long :  35 

And  old  l)amGBtas  loved  to  hear  our  song. 


2$.  In  close  companionship ;  before ; 
uplands  were  seen. 

26.  Beneath  the  rays  of  the  eatly 

risen  sun. 

27.  Hastened  to  pasture;  noticed. 

28.  Sounds;  heat-indicating. 

29.  Feeding  well ;  early  moisture. 
SO.  Frequently ;  shiningly. 


81.  In    the    direction   of;    steep; 

turned  downwards. 

82.  Bustic  melodies  ;  silent. 
88.  Attuned ;  straw  pipe. 
34.  Bristly  ;  divided  hoof. 

85.  Merry  music. 

86.  Listen  to. 


26.  Isa.  XXV.  8 ;  Bev.  xxi.  4 :  Eev.  xv.  2—4.  We  are  told  of  kvia- 
than  that  "  his  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning^*  Job  xli.  18. 

28.  An  insect  of  the  order  Diptera,  two- winged,  and  of  the  h^miij  Museida, 
the  species  of  which  are  very  numerous.  This  particular  insect  is 
named  here  from  its  colour ;  it  is  also  called  the  trumpet-fly,  from  the 
eharp  humming  sound  it  makes. 

88.  Pastoral  pipe,  as  Collins  in  his  Ode  to  Eyening  says, — 

"  If  aught  of  oaten  stop  or  pastoral  song 
May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear.'* 

Milton  calls  it  simply  oat  in  line  88  of  this  poem,  and  at  line  124  be  says » 
eatirically,^- 

"  Their  lean  and  flashy  sonss 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw ;  " 

recalling  for  us  Virgil's  line, — 

"  Silvestrem  tenui  Musam  meditaris  avena  ;  " 


« 


Thou  meditatest  woodland  minstrelsy  with  a  slender  straw-stalk." 
84.  Satyrs,  gods  of  the  woods  and  fields,  representing  the  loxuriant 
vital  powers  of  nature.  They  had  bristly  hair,  played  on  pipes,  and  were 
fond  of  all  pleasures  of  an  animal  sort.  They  were  Q-reek  mythological 
personages.  The  Fauni  of  the  Italians,  though  afterwards  confounded  with 
them,  were  distinct.  The  Fauns  were  half  men,  half  goats,  and  bad  horned 
brows.  These  terms  are  used  here  as  personifications  of  Q-reek  and  Boman 
pastoral  poetry. 

86.  Damcetas,  a  Yirgilian  shepherd,  who  had  given  Alexis  '*a  pip^i 
formed  of  seven  unequal  hemlock  reeds,"  and  thus  indicating  that  one  of 
the  college  tutors  is  meant  as  Damoetas,  a  communicator  of  knowledge  and 
an  approver  of  their  studies. 
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But  oh  the  heavy  change  now  thou  art  gone^ 
Noir  thou  art  gone  and  never  miut  return  I 
Thee,  shepherd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desert  cauee, 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  yine  o'ergrown,         40 
And  all  their  echoes,  mourn : 
The  willows,  and  the  hazel  eopset  green, 
Shall  now  no  more  he  seen 
banning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lags. 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose,  46 

Or  taint- worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  grate. 
Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gag  wardrobe  wear 
When  first  the  whitethorn  blows  ; 
Such,  Lyeidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 
Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep       50 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lyeidas  F 


37.  Saddening  alteration ;  dead. 

38.  Gome  back. 

39.  Lonely  hoUowi. 

40.  WildJy  roTing. 

41.  ReioundiDg    hoUowt,    express 

grief. 

42.  Undergrowths. 

43.  Obserred. 

44.  Moring  about ;  gentle  songs. 


45.  DestmetiTe. 

46.  Young  flocks  that    nibble  the 

pasture. 

47.  Beautiful  garments  don. 

48.  At  the  time  that ;  earliest ;  bursts 

into  blossom. 

49.  So  greatly  saddening ;  demise. 

50.  In  what  place ;  unpitying  sea. 
61.  Wrapt  its  waves  abore ;  dear. 


45.  This  is  the  Latin  word  ooaesr,  a  crab,  with  the  Boman  pronunciation. 
Here  it  signifies  a  caterpillar,  as  in  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,*'  i., — 

JProteus.    Writers  aay,  as  in  the  sweetest  bud. 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

VaUntiite,    And  writers  say,  as  the  most  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 
Even  so  by  love,  the  yoimg  and  tender  wit 
Is  turned  to  folly,"  &o. 

47.  This  line  is  a  beautiful  periphrasis  for  "  in  April,"  which  is  the  period 
*'  when  first  the  white  thorn  blows." 

48.  Whitethorn,  the  Craiagus  osifocantha,  or  hawthorn.  "  All  our  old 
poets  have  done  rererence  to  the  milk-white  scented  blossoms  of  the  haw- 
thorn— the  May  of  poetry." 

51.  *'The  Tery  best  image  of  drowning  he  could  haye  chosen,  especially 
during  calm  weather,  both  as  regards  sufi'erer  and  spectator.  The  com- 
hined  sensations  of  darkness,  of  liquid  enclosure,  and  of  the  final  interpo- 


sibon  of  aheap  of  waters  between  life  and  the  light  of  day,  are  those  which 
nuMt  absorb  the  faculties  of  a  drowning  person.' —Xe^rAJBiiM^'t  ^^Imagina- 


<«»■  QMd  Panegi*  p.  269. 
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A  Short  Bible  RUtoryfor  Schools  and  Families.    By  Bey.  Edhukd 

FowLE.    London :  W.  W.  Gardiner. 

WiTHiK  the  compasR  of  thirty  paf^es  the  vicar  of  Shipton-Bellin- 
)7er,HantB,  has  contmed  to  ^ive  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  contents  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  from  the  creation  till  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  This  work  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 'all  who  are 
interested  in  poesessinf;^  a  concise  outline  of  the  gospel  narrative. 
We  only  object  to  the  repetitions  in  Parts  I.  and  II.,  which  we 
think  might  have  been  made  quite  as  easy  had  the  additional 
matter  been  printed  between  brackets  in  the  first  part.  Some 
▼aluable  tabular  matter  condenses  information  fo  as  to  be  readily 
rememberable,  and  to  form  a  framework  for  further  teaehing. 

PMn  Premehing  to  Poor  People.    London :  W.  Macintosh. 

This  is  a  (rood  idea,  well  worked  out.  The  style  is  as  simple  as 
that  of  the  '*  Pilgrim's  Progress/'  and  the  sermons  are  plain,  prac- 
tical, and  earnest,  with  no  rhetorical  flourishing,  but  solid  and 
attractive  thinking.  They  are  thoroughly  orthodox  Church  of 
England  sermons,  but  are  quite  able  to  afford  comfort  in  believing 
to  any  one.  Four  of  them  have  come  into  our  hands,  elegantly 
printed,  at  a  penny  each.  Their  topics  ure — *'  The  Fight  of  Faith ; " 
"  Watching  with  Christ ;  "  "  It  is  Finished ; "  '*  Forgetfulneas  of 
God."  In  these  monthly  issues  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached 
unto  them.  They  are  well  fiited  for  cottage  lectures,  nreside  read- 
ing, tract  distribution,  &c. 

Ths  New  Testament    Leipsig :  Bemhard  Tauchnitz. 
London :  Sampson,  Low,  &  Co. 

This  is  the  thousandth  volume  of  the  collection  of  British 
authors  issued  by  Baron  Tauchnitz,  which  has  so  large  a  circula- 
tion on  the  Continent,  and  which  supplies  readers  of  English  in 
Oermany,  France,  &o.,  with  so  many  excellent  works  at  a  lower 
I  rice  than  they  can  be  had  in  English.  Though  the  gospel  caa 
only  by  a  stretch  of  phrase  be  included  among  the  works  of 
JBritish  authors,  yet  we  think  it  was  a  good  idea  to  consecrate,  as  it 
were,  the  series  by  a  reproduction  of  the  English  (so*called)  autJio* 
rized  Ternion.  We  recommend  this  edition,  which — unlike  the  other 
volumes  of  the  series — is  procurable  in  England,  to  all  persons  de- 
^irouB  of  applying  thoughtful  study  to  the  Word  of  God.  The 
ii>llowing  descriptive  notice  from  the  Daily  Notes  is  strictly^  accu- 
rate, and  as  it  expresses  our  own  views  on  the  production,  we 
leprodnce  it  here  verbatim  rather  than  in  paraphrase:— 


**Mtna  Twiflhnito,  tbeiMniiMiit  puUiahtrof  Mp«c»  iately  fiudiag  that 
]m  had  amad  bi»MnM  of  editions  «f5iigliflh  authon  to  the  999th  y(3aaie, 
^itenrmsd  to  m«rk  the  publiostion  of  w  1,000th  by  a  special  production. 
AooordiuH^j  he  infited  the  eminent  scholar  aad  oritio,  Constantino  Tischen- 
dorf,  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the  English  authorized  yeraion  of  the  New 
Tsftament.  The  result  is  before  us  in  as  prettj  a  Toluxne  as  could  be  de- 
nied. The  peouliarity  of  this  edition  may  be  soon  explained.  The 
Sqglish  authorised  Tersion,  as  we  may  be  excused  for  ODserring,  was 
trsiulated  from  the  Greek  text,  as  it  was  in  use  among  Protestant  thaolo- 

S'  ai  in  the  days  of  Bliiabeth  and  James  I.,  tliat  which  Brasmos  and 
bert  Stephens  had  founded  upon  manuscripts  written  after  the  tanth 
eentnry.  But  since  their  days  Gmek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
bsfe  been  disoorered  iar  older  than  any  with  which  they  were  acquainted, 
md  sdiolars  now  for  the  most  part  agree  that  the  older  manuscripts  must 
come  nearer  to  the  original  thftu  those  which,  though  more  numerous,  are 
of  later  origin.  The  work  of  Tischendorf  in  the  present  edition  has  been 
to  take  the  three  texts  which  are  moat  highly  yalued  by  Christian  scholars 
sad  to  supply  from  them  jit  the  loot  .of  every  page  translations  of  those 
nsdings  wiiidi  rary  from  the  text  from  whicli  the  authorised  version  is 
tmoslated.  Tka  texts  be  has  used  for  this  purpose  are,  first,  the  Code 
Vaikamu^  whioh  appears  to  have  been  in  the  Vatican  Library  nearly  40 
jean,  and  which  is  assigned  to  the  fourth  century ;  secondly,  the  Code 
Alextmdrinue,  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  a  MS.  given  to  Charles  I. 
Iv  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  probably  written  in  the  first  half  of 
toe  fifth  century ;  and  thirdly  and  lastly,  the  Sinaitic  MS.  obtained  by 
Br.  Tischendoit  himself,  in  1869,  from  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine  on 
Mount  Sinai,  and  believed  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  of  the  fourth  century.  The  history  and  description  of  these 
pneious  documents,  accompanied  by  an  estimate  of  their  comparative  im- 
portance, is  presented  here  in  a  gracefully  written  introduction  by  Tischen* 
dor(  who  ac^owledges  the  assistance  he  hM  received  in  the  preparation  of 
the  work  from  our  countryman,  Mr.  B.  Harris  Cowper.  Facsimiles  of 
portions  of  each  Codex  are  given  opposite  the  title-page.  The  volume  is 
published  for  about  the  price  of  one  of  the  cheap  yellow-covered  novels  that 
we  see  on  the  railway  book-stalls." 

Atheism  or  7%eismP     Edinburgh:   Wm.  P.  Nimmo. 
London :  Honkton  £  Wright. 

We  hare  leoeired  five  numbers  of  16  pp.  royal  870.  eaoh,  of 
tbia  work.  It  is  taaued  in  two  forms,  one  on  ordinary  paper,  price 
^opence,  and  one  on  fine  paper  at  threepence  per  number.  It  is 
ft  verised  edition  of  a  "  Debate  between  '  Iconoclast,'  the  accre- 
dited champion  of  British  Atheists,  and  others;  and  Wm.  G-illespie, 
fhe  author  of  a  well-reputed  work  on  '  The  Neoessary  Existence  of 
pod.' "  "  Iconoclast  *^  is  the  Editor  of  "  The  National  Eeformer," 
m  the  pages  of  which  this  Discussion  was  originally  conducted. 
He  was  an  aspirant  for  parliamentary  honours  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion as  a  worKing  man's  candidate,  and  he  is  farourably  known 
woodcut  the  country  as  an  able  lecturer  on  the  Secularist  side  of 
^uiADi-  Mr.  Gillespie  is  a  Scottish  Laird,  whose  writings  in  favour 
of  Theism  have  been  before  the  metaphysicians  of  his  logically 
minded  countrymen  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  are 
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recognised  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  poBsessing  gpreat  power 
of  abstract  reasoning.  It  wonJd  be  anadyisable  to  criticise  the  achate 
in  the  state  in  which  it  comes  before  ns  in  these  serial  parts ;  but 
some  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Discussion  is  in 
course  of  publication,  so  that  they  may  supply  themselyes  with  the 
current  numbers.  We  hope  on  its  completion  to  be  able  to  notice 
the  entire  controyersy,  and  meanwhile  we  commend  the  work  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers  as  something  worth  possessing  and  per- 
using. It  is  interesting,  lively,  varied,  acute,  and  profound,  in 
parts,  in  its  progress. 


9^e  %opt. 


OUGHT    CONVENTUAL   AND    MONASTIC 
INSTITUTIONS  TO  BE  INSPECTED  P 


ArVIBHATITX. 

Cbbtaiklt.     The   Gk>Temment 
of  this  country  is  expected  to  take 
aa   interest  in  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  the  people.    As  a  go- 
vernment, it  is  expected  to  exercise 
its  functions  without  limitation  of 
idea ;  and  wherever  it  suspects  all 
is  not  quite  right,  it  shoidd  make 
full  investigation  to  tho  extent  of 
its  power.     The  facts  adduced  at 
the  late  trial  in  Hull  are  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  warrant  and  to 
call    loudly    for    further    inquiry. 
Looked  at  as  a  religious  body,  we 
object  to  the  interference  of  Gt>vem« 
ment ;  but  considered  as  an  estab- 
lished institution,  whose  operations 
are    believed  to  be    tainted   with 
much  of  immorality,  we  do  submit 
that,  if  only  for  their  own  interest, 
their  doings  should  be  open  to  in- 
spection.     **Am   I    my  brother's 
keeper?'*   The  divine  voice  answers ; 
•*  Thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto 
me."      The  iniquity  abounding  in 
too  many  such  inf>titutions  is  too 
well  known  to  be  blinked  at,  and 
the  revelations   which    have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  are  quite 
<  nongh  to  justify  such  a  measure  as 


has  been  named.    If  the  inmates  of 
such  plaees  are  working  and  living 
with  the  sole  desire  of  saving  perish- 
ing souls  and  leading  a  godly  life, 
they  surely   can    have    but    little 
objection  to  the  outer  world  being 
acquainted   with   their  manner   of 
life ;  but  if  crimes  and  profligacy 
have  mingled  with  their  devotion, 
then  the  judicial  power  of  the  land 
should  have  at  least  a  legal  right  to 
expose  the  iniquity  and  bring  the 
delinquents  to  its  bar. — H.  Scott. 
To  these  luminous  establishments 
spread  over  our  benighted  country 
we  have  looked,  but  in   vain,  for 
some  scintillation  of  the  light  which 
"  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day."    Evidence  abounds  to 
show  that  they  are  not  the  beatific 
abodes  they  are  represented  to  be ; 
indeed,  their  whole  history  proves 
them  to  be  singularly  fatal  to  real 
virtue  and  holiness.    We  hold  them 
to  be  the  veriest  nurseries  of  vice. 
In  corroboration  of  this  we  subjoin 
a  sentence  or  two  from  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  Dominicans  by  nuns 
of  St.   Catherine  of  Pistoia,  pre- 
sented to  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold 
in  1775.    "  In  place  of  leaving  us 
in  our  innocence,   they  injure  tis 
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boih  hj  words  and  deeds,  and  oome 
frBquentlj   from    the   sacristT,  of 
which  they  Iisto  almost  all  the  keys ; 
and  there  being  a  gratingof  sufficient 
laigeness,  they  do  us  a  thousand 
iodeoenoies,  even  to  putting    .     .    • 
(Ilie  brutality  hero  specified   we 
neither  can  nor  dare  priDt,  even  in 
Italian.)    Tb^  put  their  hands  in 
the  bosom  of  their  friends  (female) 
Amiehe,  ftc.      If  at  any  time  an 
occasion  oocurs  of  entering  under 
any  pretext  into  the  convent,  they 
go  akme  into  the  chamber  of  their 
&Tourite8."   «  Though  often  warned 
by  OBi  they  neither  intermit  nor 
break  off  their  dangerous  intimacies ; 
and  from  this  it  has  happened  that 
many  enter  many  times  during  the 
sight  to  rerel  and  sleep  with  the 
nuns,  haTing  caused  false  keys  (to) 
be  made."     "  Those  nuus  who  lire 
sccording  to  their  ideas  are  by  them 
uplifted  and  satisfied,  even  in  things 
the   most    extravagant ;    and    the 
others  must  either  betray  their  oon- 
icience  by  compliance,    or    suffer 
perpetual  war,  as  at  present."     Is 
the  proof  quoted  nullified  by  dis- 
tance or  time  ?    Assuredly  not.    It 
is  perfectly  competent   for  us  to 
select  proof  from  any  period,  as  the 
religious    system,  of   which  these 
oonrentual  institutions  are  an  essen- 
tial n&rt,  is  declared  to  be  infallible 
at  aU  times  and  in  all  places.  These 
pestilent  houses  are  but  the  out- 
posts of  a  power  whose  aim  is  the 
destruction    of   constitutional   life 
and  liberty.     Beligion  they  use  as  a 
mask  for  their  corert  designs.    The 
stern  lesson  that  Monachism  has 
^ived    from    resuscitated  Spain 
^  we  trust,  be  of  use  to  England, 
^e  bid,  in  accordance  with  our  view 
of  the  question,  for  a  rigid  govern- 
mental inspection. — Maok. 

If  honestly  conducted,  they  have 
nothing  to  fear;  if  dishonestly, 
thej  have  much  need  of  inspection, 
^ither  way  it  is  advisable ;  for  truth 
»  always  precious.— K.  V. 


Negatitx. 


Inspection  is  the  panacea  of  tho 
day  for  everything.    Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  good  old  rule,  "  Every 
one  mind  and  do  his  own  business," 
we  say,  send  somebody  to  see  that 
everybody  minds  and  does  his  own 
business ;   and  hence  it  has  oome 
about  that  many  run  to  and  fro, 
that  knowledge  may  be  increased 
about  how  other  people  do  their 
work.     We  shall  shortly  have  an 
army  of  inspectors,  and  then  who 
will  inspect  our  inspectors  ?     In- 
spection is  the  legalization  of  the 
poke  your  nose  into  other  people's 
business  curiosity  which'  abounds 
among  most  of   those  who  busy 
themselves    in    seeing    that  other 
people  do  right.     Conventual  and 
monastic  life  are  entered  into  volun- 
tarily ;  the  members  of  such  sister- 
hoods or  brotherhoods  have  laws  of 
their  own,  and  nobody  is  bound  to 
enter  into  them  without  her  or  his 
own  free  consent.    If  we  were  to 
introduce  the  inspectorate  system 
into  these  places,  we  should  en- 
courage people  to  enter  rashly  into 
the  vows  they  imply,  in  the  hope 
that  if  they  disliked  the  affair  after 
trial  they  might  find  relief  by  com- 
plaint to  inspectors.     Besides,  to 
agree  to  inspect  them  would  be  to 
legalise  them  and  to  arm  them  with 
the  panoply  of  law,  and  this  would 
make  it  more  enticing,  for  people 
imagine  that  all  that  law  sanctions 
it    approves.      Qusok    medicines 
thrive  because   Government   taxes 
them,  and  convents  and  monasteries 
are  merely  quack  medicines  for  the 
soul.— T.  E.  N. 

Beligions  vows,  as  well  as  views, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  altogether 
holy  and  beyond  the  legi:)lation 
of  the  State.  Any  State  action  in 
regard  to  them  would  completely 
alter  their  character  and  make  them 
conventions  instead  of  convictions. 
What  would  a  vow  of  perpetual 
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porertj, '  ob^&aoe^  snd  chastity 
mean,  if  GoTemment  intpeotora 
might  decide  on  whether  it  would 
be  etiMdxent  to  fottl  it  or  noP 
The  State  mnat  not  enter  into  part- 
neraMpf  witb  monaatioiam  otherwiae 
than  aa  permitting  it.  Beliffioua 
T0W8  esnnot  be  enforced  bj^fegia- 
latire  meaaurea,  they  omxld  only  be 
rdiered  by  it,  and  tiiia  wonld  alto- 
gether bfeak  down  the  idea  of  ita 
aaered  and  Innding  charaeter. — 
M.T. 

Why  should  I3ie  law  interfere 
with  the  religioua  rednae,  whoee 
aim  is  to  liTe,—- 

**  The  world  forgetting  by  the  world 
fori^,'* 

and  thus  thrust  the  world  and  ita 
oonoems  and  designs  oonlinuaHy 
upon  the  oonscience  and  oonaeioos- 
ness  of  those  who  hare  seen  fit 
to  withdraw  themselTes  from  its 
snares,  embroilments,  interests  and 
entanglements?  In  doing  so  the 
State  can  do  nothing  except  tempt 
to  discontent,  repining,  and  an  in- 
clination to  retnet  the  tow  and 
retrace  the  steps  to  a  worldly  life. — 

8«  A^  H. 

When  the 'State  ia  unloosing 
itself  from  the  Church  and  ita  con- 
cerns, it  wotdd  be  rery  impolitic  for 
it  to  undertake  the  iintitotion  ot  an 
inspectorate  of  monkeries  and  nun- 
nenes,  and  so  create  a  large  interest 
in  'the  progress  and  growth  of 
relwfous  houses.— -W.  B.  D. 

To  what  good  end  wovdd  inspec- 
tion tend?  Inspection  would  of 
itself  do  not  a  particle  of  good,  un- 
less reports  were  published  and 
caaes  were  to  be  brought  before  the 
law  courts  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  breaches  of  the  Workshops' 
and  Factories'  Act.  But  could  such 
a  thing  be  done  in  accordance  with 
our  modem  ideas  of  liberty  P  Beli« 
gious  seclusion,'  holy  rows,  dero- 
tional  retinment,  and  all  the  other 
inducements,  causer  or  reoommend- 


otiona  of  conTentud  life  would  all 
be  idfirfnged,  and  in  fact  be  len- 
dered'  nugatory  by  any  syafem  of 
inspection  that  could  be  adopted. 
How  could  sedumm  be  obserted 
when  public  inapeeton  would  hsTea 
right  to  eater  at  any  time,to  quesfioa 
OB  anysi^bject,  and  to  write  down 
and  perhaps  publiah  the  lepUeaP 
How  could  hotf  rows  be  kept  when 
the  world  was  thus  forced  on  tho 
minds  of  the  devotees  continustty  P 
What  sort  of  deTOtkmal  icftirvmentr 
would  that  be  which  inflicted  in^ 
spectorship  upon  tbose  who  had 
no  wi^  to  reknember  anything  but 
Qod  add  gotttmesa'P  It  would  bo 
praposteroua  to  call  tiieae  mo- 
naatio  institutions,  Mo  wMeh,  Irf 
its  proxks,  the  public  oouM  foiw 
ita  way  and  enforce  answanr  to- any 
of  the  questions  which  may  be  aaked, 
and  if  questiona  could  be  left  un- 
aflawered  when  asked  what  wovnd 
be  the  use  of  inapeetfonP  Itt- 
speoHon  would  either  be*  a  nnBity 
or  a  tyranny-'-neither  would  mi* 
rantaee  the  public  nor  the  inmatea ; 
therefore  inspection  ought  not  to 
be  adopted. — H.  O. 

Bit  by  bit  legialation  ia  making 
itself  intrusiTe.  We  must  now  afi 
live  in  the  light  of  the  publie  eye^ 
and  petform  all  the  ftmotiona  of  lifli 
in  the  presence  of  statiatieiana  and 
inepectors  appointed  by  the  public 
to  see  that  all  is  right.  Domidfivy 
yisitation  will  soon  be  proposed  to 
see  that  we  take  the  due  quantity  of 
sleep,  snd  do  not  over-eat  while  at 
meals.  What  in  the  name  of  won* 
der  can  it  matter  to  tlie  public  what 
goes  on  inside  of  a  coBTentnal  ea- 
tabliriimentP  beyond  the  fiM:t  that 
any  violation  of  personal  freedom  or 
interast,  if  committed  therein,  may 
be  punished  by  legal  tribunals!  Thai 
is  the  case  now,  and  the  very  con- 
stitution and  intent  of  oonTentaand 
monaeterfea  would  be  defcated  and 
destroyed  if  inspectiott  were  at* 
tempted.— *M.  B. 
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m  'BLwqgutano  Airawiuui. 

there  a  manuAcript  maga- 
mdatioii  among  anj  of  the 
f  the  British  Controver" 
I  to,  the  writer  would  be 
low  partioulan. — H.  E. 
ihould  feel  extremelj  ob- 
nT  one  of  jonr  readers 
dly  inform  me  what  tub- 
ididate  for  the  degree  of 
ho  London  UniTersitj  i« 

in,  and  the  amount  of 

>  required  in  each.     Also 
would  be  postible  for  a 

a  of  Btndioua  ditpotition 
that  knowledge  in  the 
«  of  saj  flye  years.  An j 
n  throwing  light  on  the 
n&  for  this  degree  would 

oblige  Z. 

sheet  recently  fell  into 
searing  the  imprimatur  of 
Asquith,  Printer,  Leeds,'* 
ras  printed  a  poem,  en- 
od :  a  Poem,  bj  Derz- 
iossian  gentleman,  bom 

>  if  spoken  of  as  a  states- 
old  any  reader  of  the 
Wtrovertialiii  oblige  me 
sr  particulars  concerning 
,of  DerzhaTin,  the  author 
dog  poem  ?  Bajtuel. 
uldyou  be  kind  enough  to 
no*  what  is  the  usual  way 
'tag  MS.  roagdzines  in  an 
for  the  Members*  Mutual 
ntb — Sfxbo. 


TO  QUISTIOKS. 

■i  my  own  experieooe  I 
Mi  Pitman's  svsiem  of 
m  the  boat,  and  IL  think 
a  ia  now  uniTersal.  The 
i-ii^  I  tiimlr,  the  one  which 
ehaaged,  and  therefore 
•  mo  risk  ia  karoing  it. 


As  to  its  being  the  easiest^  I 
there  ia  little  doubt.  I  know  lor  a 
fact  that  by  giving  one  hour  a  day  to 
its  vtudy,  it  may  be  learned  within 
six  months,  and  afterwarda  it  only 
remaina  for  praotiee  in  reading  and 
writing  to  make  the  student  pro- 
ficient. The  first  book  may  be  ob- 
tained through  any  stationer  lor  6d. 
it  is  entitled  <*  The  Teaoher'a  Oon- 
i  panion.** — G.  E.  M. 

815.  Th9  Apoeryphml  Gtpd§^— 
I  kno.w  nothing  of  the  book  itself 
which  has  occasioned  the  question 
of  B.  J.    One  thing,  howerer,  is 
certain  from  the  title-pace  aloxw-* 
tliat  an  outrageously  ialse  impression 
is  wilfully  sought  to  be  produoed, 
with  respect  to  the  historieal  genu- 
ineness (u  the  spurious  and  foolidi 
writings  the  work  professea  to  pr»> 
sent  for  English  readers.     So  £ir 
from  being  true  and  oontemporaiy, 
or  even  early  records,  the  so-called 
"histories**  date  firom  the  second 
century  at  the  earliest,  and  oontinoed 
to  be  produced  for  some  hundreds 
of  years  afterwards.    Their  utterly 
trivial  character  would,  one  might 
hare  supposed,  at  once  hare  marked 
the  attempt  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  ttiem  and  the  four  receiTod 
Gt)speU  as  too  dangerous  to  scepti- 
cism itself  to  be  pursued.   **  The  ma- 
terials are  drawn  partly  firom  the 
New  Testament,  {Murtly  firom    tra- 
ditions, and  partly  from  the  imagin- 
ation of  their  authors.     They  are 
of  no  historical  or  doctrinal  autho- 
rity, and  were  neyer  officially  reeo^ 
nised  in  the  Church.    On  many  ac- 
counts they  desenre  nothing  but  oon- 
tempt,  and  tliat  has  been  liberallr 
heaped  upon  them  in  all  aoea.    U 
has  been  yraj  truly  obsenea  of  the 
false  gospels  m  particular,  by  Bishop 
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Ellioott.^*  Their  real  demerits,  their 
mendacitiee,  their  absurditiee,  their 
coarseness,  the  barbarities  of  their 
stj^le,  and  the  inoonsequenoe  of  their 
narratiTes,  haye  never  been  ezoused 
or  condoned.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  any  competent  writer,  in  any 
age  of  the  Ohnroh,  who  has  been  be- 
guiled into  saying  anything  ciyil  or 
commendatory.'"  As  to  the  use  of 
these  *'  gospels  "  being  forbidden  by 
the  bishops  of  the  Nioene  Council,  it 
need  only  be  said  that  the  foundation 
of  this  report  is  (1)  that  Jerome 
(340—420)  wrote  that  *'  some  people 
said  the  book  of  Judith  was  quoted 
as  an  authority  at  the  council  of 
Nice,"  A.D.  825.  (2)  Pappus,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  quoted  from  an 
obscure  Gbeek  work,  supposed  to  be 
of  the  tenth  century,  a  story  to  the 
effect  that  oertain  books,  which  were 
not  specified,  were  divinely  set  aside 
by  means  of  a  miracle,  at  the  Niciean 
council.  It  may  also  be  remarked 
that — (a)  many  of  these  writings 
were  produced  after  the  date  of  the 
CounciL  {b)  There  is  no  contem- 
porary or  ancient  evidence  to  even 
suggest,  much  less  prove,  that  the 
question  of  the  canon  was  considered 
at  Nice.  One  or  two  of  the  docu- 
ments under  consideration  were  ac- 
cepted by  heretical  sects  as  genuine, 
but  both  sects  and  documents  were 
totally  repudiated  by  the  Church  at 
large.  In  1693,  Br.  Wake,  after^ 
wards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  published 
an  **  English  version  of  the  genuine 
epistles  of  the  apostolical  fathers, 
with  a  preliminary  discourse  con- 
ceminfif  the  use  of  those  fathers." 
This  does  not,  apparently,  refer  to 
the  spurious  gospels  which  profess  to 
supplement  the  evangelical  histories 
of  Christ,  and  even  to  the  supposed 
epistles"  he  attributes  a  greatly 
exaggerated  value.  The  Bev.  Jere- 
miui  Jones,  Diisenting  minister 
(1698—1724),  published  all  of  the 
pretended   gospels  that   he   could 
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find.    Dr.  Giles,  in  1852,  published 
"Codex    Apocryphus    N.    T.,"    or 
"TJncanonical    Gospels    and  other 
writings."    In  1820,  the  celebrated 
William  Hone,  then  a  sceptic,  issued 
'*  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament : 
being  all  the  gospels,  epistles,  and 
other  pieces  now  extant,  attributed 
in  the  first  four  centuries  to  Jesua 
Christ,  His  apostles,  and  their  oom- 
pmions,  and  not  included  in  the 
New  Testament  by  its  compilers." 
"What  Hone  did  in  preparing  it 
was  to  select  some  of  the  translationa 
of  Jones,  and  attach  to  them  the 
version  of  the  apostolic  ftithers  by 
Wake ;  all  these  he  cut  up  into  chap- 
ters and  verses,  prefixing  heading* 
to  his  chapters  to  make  them  look 
like  ordinary  editions  of  the  New 
Testament.    His  introductions  and 
notes  are    borrowed    (without  ac- 
knowledgment in  great  part)  from  the 
same  sources  as  his  text,  and  hashed 
up  to  suit  his  purpose."    The  book 
referred  to  by  K.  J.  is  evidently  the 
somewhat  altered  reprint,  with  ad- 
ditions, of  Hone's  work,  referred  to 
in  the  introduction  to   tlie    most 
recent  and  valuable  publication  upon 
the  subject,  of  which  it  remains  for 
me  to  speak.    The  most  complete 
collection  of  apocryphal  gospels,  Ac., 
which  has  yet  appeared,  was  published 
in  1867,  by  Messrs.  WUliams  and 
Norgate.      Its  full  title  is,  "The 
apocryphal  gospels  and  other  docu- 
ments   relating  to  the    history  of 
Christ.    Translated  from  the  origi- 
nals in  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  £., 
with  notes,  scriptural  referenoes,  and 
prolegomena,  by  B.  Harris  Cowper." 
The  translator  and  editor  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  ablest  orient«*I 
and  biblical  scholars  of  our  dav, 
and  as  conductor  of  the  (now  defimet) 
"Journal  ^Sacred  Literature."  Front 
the  lengthy  introduction  to  the  work 
a  large  portion  of  the  foregoing  liscts , 
and  all  the  quotation  passages,  have 
been  gathered.     B.  J.  may,  in  tho 
handsome  Tolume  which  it  fomf. 
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depend  upon  reoeiTing  a  faithful  and 
complete  rer  sion  of  the  curious  docu- 
mento  which  have  excited  his  curi- 
osity, together  with  all  reliable  in- 
formation respecting  their  date  and 
origin.  To  anj  readers  who  maj 
bsve  been  led  by  such  titles  as  that 
cited  by  the  querist,  to  suspect  that 
these  childish  stories  may  possibly 
be  entitled  to  equal  credit  with  the 
erangelical  histories,  I  can  assuredly 
recommend  a  perusal  of  them  as  cer- 
tain for  ever  to  dispel  such  an  idea. 
The  price  of  Mr.  Cowper's  Yolumeis 
•ix  shillings.  W. 

816.  The  Percy  Anecdotes  (ac- 
cording to  the  preface  of  a  *'  Terbatim 
reprint  of  the  original  edition,"  pub- 
lished by  Wame  and  Co.,  1868)  were 
originally  "published  inforty  parts  in 
ss  many  months,  commencing  1820, 
and  were  compiled  by '  Sholto  and 
Beoben  Percy,  orothers  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  Mont  Berger.' " 
"But  the  names  and  the  locality 
were  mppoaS  or  de  plume,  Beuben 
Percy  was  Mr.  Thomas  Byerley,  who 
died  in  1820.  Sholto  Percy  was 
Hr.  Joseph  Olinton  Bobertson,  who 
died  m  1852."  The  edition  pub- 
lished by  Wame  and  Co.,  in  1868, 
ii  in  two  volumes,  of  about  one  thou- 
sand pages  each.  The  anecdotes  are 
elaflsi6ed  under  about  forty  different 
beads,  such  as  "  humanity,"  "  hero- 
ism," "war,"  •* justice;"  and  are 
generally  regarded  as  authentic. 
They  are  very  useful  for  illustration, 
they  contain  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
ination,  !on  a  great  yariety  of  sub- 
jects, and,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
preface,  "for  the  leisure  half-hour. 
The  Percy  Anecdotes  may  be  safely 
reoommended  to  all  classes  of 
waders."  Gboboihs. 

825.  Gkkbriel  Bomanoyitch  Derz- 
harin,  the  most  famous  lyric  poet  of 
Hussia,  was  bom  at  Kasan,  8rd 
Jnly,  1743,  educated  at  the  gym- 
nasiam  of  that  city,  and  entered  the 
Jwlitary  aerrice  in  the  department 
of  engineering.    His  mathematical 


attainments  procured  him  promo- 
tion. He  quitted  the  serrice  in  1784 
to  become  a  Councillor  of  State,  and 
was  suooessiyely  goremor  of  th(v 
districts  of  Olonetz  and  of  Lambov, 
of  the  latter  of  which  he  wrote  a 
topographical  account  and  descrip- 
tion. In  1791  he  was  raised  by 
Catharine  II.  to  be  Secretary  oi 
State ;  two  years  afterwards  lie  was. 
called  to  the  Senate,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  made  President 
of  the  College  of  Comnferce.  Hh 
was  Minister  of  Justice  in  1802. 
He  died  at  his  estate  near  Novgorod, 
6th  ^Tuly,  1816.  He  is  the  author 
of  an  able  and  admirable  treatise  on 
lyric  poetry,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
masters  of  that  mighty  form  of  mu- 
sical utterance.  His  muse  is  fresh, 
original,  and  rich ;  his  language  de- 
lights by  its  picturesque  power,  while 
his  matter  at  once  elevates,  purifies, 
and  enraptures  the  soul.  The  nobW 
grandeur  and  the  moral  dignity  of 
hb  conceptions  are  well  matched  by 
the  intensity  of  feeling  he  displays, 
and  fittingly  expressed  in  theclioii-o 
and  energetic  diction  he  employs. 
He  waa  a  great  and  good  man,  a 
genuine  patriot,  and  a  notable  per- 
son, who  even  at  the  foot  of  a  thronn 
like  that  of  Catharine  II.  remained 
heartily  devoted  to  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  religion.  He  is  said  not 
to  have  been  quite  a  purist  in  hii» 
use  of  terms,  but  we  presume  thia 
merely  means  that  he  could  employ 
the  vernacular  speech  to  produco 
eflbcts  which  had  hitherto  been 
thought  possible  only  to  a  receiveil 
poetic  classicality  of  expression ; 
in  other  words,  that  he  possessed 
the  true  lyric  inspiration  which  ex- 
presses emotion,  and  emotion  always 
prefers  and  selects  common  words, 
while  it  makes  them  glow  with  a 
new  brilliancy,  and  bestows  on  them 
the  vitality  of  the  roused  soul.  His 
"Oda  Bog,"  the  poem  to  which 
"  Samuel"  refers,  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  and  sublime  odes  in  the 
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entire  range  of  lyrio  HtenAnre.  It 
htLB  been  tntnelated  into  almost  every 
Enropean  tonne,  and  thongh  the 
oold  habite  of  Weatem  emotion  maj 
Incline  some  to  charge  it  with 
Oriental  extravagance  and  conceit, 
a  thorough  conception  of  its  plan 
and  pnrpoee  will  jostify  its  vigoor 
of  language^  purity  of  tone,  loftmese 
of  idea,  and  danngness  of  flights 
It  has  had  the  singular  dhtinetion 
of  bemg  translated  into  Japanese, 
and  by  order  of  the  soTeteign  it 
has  been  inscribed  on  silk  embrm* 
dered  with  gold,  and  Inmg  «p  in  the 
chief  temple  of  Jeddo  s  aknost  equal 


appreciation  haa  been  bestowed  on 
it  in  China.  The  collected  work»of 
Bershavin  were  pnhUshed  at  Ste. 
Petersburg  during  the  dussag  yeata 
of  his  life,  1810-1816,  in  Am 
▼ols.,  and  they  have  gone  tluonnk 
many  editions  since.  Beaitea  da» 
sirous  of  seeing  thia  poem  (tnaas* 
lated)  will  find  it  in  "Lays  of  ibo 
Pious  Minstrels,"  by  Henry  Wright^ 
p.  97,  as  well  as  in  J.  B.  Cavpaater*a 
*^  Penny  Beadmgs,"  vol.  iaL,  p.  169. 
It  was  translated  by  Sir  Jolm  Bow- 
ring  in  his  '^Speoimena  of  RoaaiaBt 
Poetry,"  1821-28.  S.  N. 


9^  Siomtitn*  Sitttxan. 


Tke  Taunff  Mei^s  MenM  Jm- 

^^ravement  and  MvifMi  Aid  Seewtg, 
'jBirm»ii^*<wii.— During  the  year, 
the  close  of  which  is  indioated  by 
the  Beport  now  presented,  yonr 
Committee  feel  great  pleasnre  in 
stating  that  the  Society  has  met 
with  more  than  its  oraal  svceess,  in 
the  number  of  its  membem,  the 
diversity  of  its  operations,  and  the 
increased  advantages  it  has  been  en- 
abled to  o£BBr  to  its  students.  The 
Society  haying  now  completed  the 
fourteenth  year  of  its  eiistence,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  its  history. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1884| 
soon  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Saturday  half-holiday  movement, 
our  much-esteemed  President,  Bd* 
ward  Watson,  Esq.,  proposed  a 
ieries  of  ireekly  Saturday  Bvening 
Lectures  to  young  men,  on  Seienti- 
ilc,  liteimry,  and  other  valjects  of 
interest.  A  course  of  thirteen 
Lectures  was  accordingly  delivered 
in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Tovng 
Men's  ChristiBin  AssoeiafCien,  that 


in  Paradise  Street.  In' the 
while  a  Comnittee  wae  eleoted, 
a  Society  inatitwtcd;  Drawing 
Classes  were  conmeneedy  aiad  » 
Library  formed.  The  Leetmai 
wer«  continued;  the  atttendaaoe 
both  at  Loctuffee  and  Claaae*  W 
came  largeis  and  classes  lor  Blocn- 
tion,  Languages,  Cbenistry,  and 
othnr  subjects  were  added  ae  vsi- 
quired.  After  a  time,  Priaae  wave 
offered  for  the  beat  Drawings,  then 
an  Exhibition  of  the  works  of  the 
studentii  took  place,  which  haa  been 
followed  by  Ezhibiftiena  year  aflar 
year ;  eaob  one  giving  evidence  of 
improvement  upon  ita  predeeessota. 
The  promoters  of  this  Society  ha«o 
had  no  object  to  servo  eseept  to 
benefit  young  men,  and  it  waa 
supposed  that  by  the  numewena 
advantages  oflbred,  many  miglit 
be  induced  to  avail  thessaelvee  af 
the  opportunities  thus  aflbrdsd,  isi 
preference  to  more  entidiig  bat 
prejudicial  panmits ;  aod  ^ras,  bjr 
leading  them  into  habits  of  dili^ 
genee^  and  UiouitlitfuhMSB,  esMMas^ 
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tiMB  to  beoomtf,  not  oitlj  more 
usfld  woricDitfii,  uftnti,  tpottken 
Of  wiilin,  Iniit  bottsr  mMniMn  of 
Moiety.  In  support  of  thii  ttato- 
acnt  it  mugr  oe  mentioned  that 
Tum  Yavaag  Men  hare  left  onr 
SocWy  to  ooeapj  diBtrngnished 
ttd  hononnble  pootionf  in  pnblio 
miptvfttdhh. 

Jt  nin  oe  seen  ftom  tbe  Beport 
thfll  ttie  pot  yenr  hae  been  one  of 
oomidereble  pFOgpMn,  and  the  nn» 
QfQiUj  kige  number  of  membere 
now  on  the  bools,  the  inoreaeed 
■ttendnu^e  at  the  daeMs,  and  ei* 
MflieUjr,  the  adTantages  the  Sodety 
bia  aoqnired  bj  its  recent  oonneo- 
tton  wHh  the  Goremment  Seienoe 
tad  AA  Department,  at  South 
Sfloafaigton,  letd  to  the  confident 
utiapation  of  a  ftitore  career  of 
itSD  gfeater  uaeftdnees.  There  are 
Bov  81  Glaeeea  connected  with  the 
Sode^f  meeting  on  different  eren- 
iogV  at  the  Toome  in  Temple  Street, 
indading  GUeees  in  Art,  Sdenoe, 
laagoage^  and  literatare.  "Frre 
Additional  daesee  hare  been  intro- 
d«ed  nnee  onr  last  Beport,  tix. — 
IHetical  Qeometiy,  Ohemiitrr, 
Bafldfaig  Conatmction,  Mechanical 
Dnnriag,  and  PmpeetiTe.  The 
number  of  stndenta  who  hare 
eatered  the  Sodety  daring  the  year 
i>  upwards  of  650,  being  an  increase 
of  aboat  260  orer  the  preceding 
yett. 

Tbe  aetnal  number  of  membere 
on  the  books  for  the  year  is  664^ 
*ith  an  a? erage  regular  attendance 
ofnpwsrdaof  800.  The  diUbrenoe  J 
in  t&ese  figores  is,  howerer,  owing 
to  the  erer  changing  droumstsnces 
in  whidi  many  young  men  are 
plioed.  The  number  of  Leotuies 
ddifcred  has  not  been  so  numerous 
■•  in  ibrmer  years,  the  requirements 
of  the  Claaeea  rendering  the  use  of 
^ho  Lecture  Boom  neeeesaiy.  In 
f'lnneqaenoe  of  thie  and  for  other 
niiona,  it  has  beeai  dedded  to  dis- 
poue  with  the  usual  eounes  of 


Pnblio  Lectures  on  Saturday  eren- 

IDgS. 

The  foDowfng  is  a  list  of  the 
Lectures  deliTwed  at  the  ooin* 
mencement  of  the  year : — Jan.  18. 
-—Chemistry,  Mr.  J.  Edmonds  i 
Jan.  25. — On  Beading  Poetry  and 
Speaking  Prose,  lu*.  J.  Ed- 
monds $  a  course  of  ten  Lectures  on 
"The  Prindples  of  Arithmetic*' 
was  deliTcred  during  Febntarr, 
Mareh,  and  the  beginning  of  April, 
by  Mr.  H.  Watson  j  April  11.— On 
"  The  Sfa,"  Mr.  H.  Ball ;  April  18. 
— •'The  Physiology  of  Nations," 
Efihu  Buxritt,  £8q^M.A.  i  May  2. 
—On  "Air  and  Water;"  Mr.  J. 
Edmonds. 

The  Lecture  room  has  also  been 
occupied  on  sereral  Saturday  eren- 
ings  by  the  Brewing  Classes,  in- 
cluding the  class  for  sketching  from 
nature  $  theexamination  of  Students 
for  Prises;  the  distribution  of 
Mres  and  Public  Meetings  of  the 
Eloeution  Class. 

On  the  88rd  of  May,  the  students 
in  English,  French,  and  Arithmetic 
were  examined  as  to  thdr  proficiency, 
and  Prises  were  awarded  to  the 
successful  competitorB. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  past  year  it 
was  conddered  desinble  to  connect 
the  Sodety  with  the  Sdence  and 
Ai%  Department  at  South  Kenaing* 
ton.  With  thia  riew  a  number  of 
gentlemea  were  requeated  to  act  aa 
a  Committee,  and  baring  kindly 
conaented,  the  re<|uiaito  arrange" 
menta  were  forthwith  made,  and 
the  aid  of  well-qualifled  Drewing 
and  Sdence  maaten  aeourea. 
Since  this  raluable  addition  to  the 
Sodety  waa  made  the  number  of 
memben  has  lai|;ely  increased. 
Students  in  these  daasea  are  now 
eligible  to  compete  in  the  local 
Gkiremment  Sdence  and  Art  ex- 
aminationa,  includtng  Whitworth 
Sdiolanhipa,  Boyal  Ezhibitiona  in 
the  School  of  Mines,  Medala, 
Qneen'a    Prizea,  and  GbTcmment 
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CertificateB.  It  will  be  seen  from 
theforegoingBeport  that  the  Society 
has  done,  and  is  doing,  a  work  of 
great  usefulness.  Its  promoters 
have  for  many  yean  refrained  from 
asking  aid  from  external  sourees, 
but  its  operations  having  extended 
and  the  subscriptions  (which  are 
fixed  at  a  low  rate  to  suit  the  oon- 
Tenience  of  young  working  men) 
being  Inadequate  fully  to  meet  the 
increased  expenses,  the  Committee 
would  feel  thankful  for  donations 
to  enable  them  to  promote  and  de- 
velop such  plans  as  the  results  of 
past  years  warrant  them  in  con- 
tinuing ;  and  thus  to  accomplish  a 
strong  desire  which  has  long  existed 
in  their  minds,  namely,  to  make 
this  Society  one  of  the  permanent 
Institutions  of  Birmingham.  The 
fact  that  existing  educational  Insti- 
tutions do  not  offer  sufficient  pro- 
vision to  supply  the  increasingly 
felt  wants  of  instruction  on  the 
part  of  our  young  working  men,  and 
the  statement  lately  made  public 
that  hundreds  of  young  men  are 
unable  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
Classes  of  the  Midland  Institute 
for  want  of  room,  furnish  addi- 
tional force  to  this  appeal.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  any  wiser  or 
more  efficient  mode  of  meeting  the 
wants  of  the  town  in  these  respects 
can  be  conceived  than  that  of  aiding 
Societies  which,  like  this,  are  largely 
supported  by  the  payments  of  their 
members ;  indicating  on  their  part 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
knowledge,  and  a  desire  to  secure 
its  benefits. 

The  chief  Officers  of  the  Society 
are,  Edward  Watson,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent ;  Treasurer,  lir.  A.  Langford ; 
Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  J.  Edmonds  ;  with 
a  General  Committee  of  24  gentle- 
men and  Secretary,  D.  Taylor; 
together  with  a  Special  Committee 
in  relation  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  (now  in  connection 
with  the  Society),  of  which  the 


Chairman  is  Mr.  Alderman  H. 
Manton,  with  a  Committee  of  nine 
gentlemen  and  Secretary,  A . 
Southall. 

Sdinbur^h^  The  Boyal  Sooiefy, 
—On  the  1st  March,  The  Boyal 
Societymet  in  the  Boyal  Institution 
— Sir  William  Thomson,  one  of  the 
Yioe-Presidents,  in  the  chair. 
There  was  a  large  attendance.  At 
the  request  of  the  Council,  a  paper 
was  read  by  Prof.  AUman  on  the 
gorilla  and  other  anthropomorphic 
apes  recently  acquired  by  the 
Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and 
Art. 

The  Professor  described  the 
geographical  distribution,  structure, 
and  chiesification  of  the  quadru- 
mana  generally,  dwelling  more 
particularly  on  those  of  the  four 
anthropomorphic  apes,  the  gibbon, 
orang,  chimpnzee,  and  gorilla. 
He  entered  into  a  comparison  be- 
tween man  and  the  apes,  and  con- 
cluded with  remarks  suggested  by 
this  comparison.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  in  physical  conforma- 
tion man  approaches  more  neariy 
to  the  gorilla  or  the  chimpanzee 
than  these  do  to  the  lower  apes. 
Must  we,  therefore,  while  the  gorilla 
and  these  lower  apes  are  induded 
in  a  common  zoological  order, 
logically  unite  with  them  man  as 
another  member  of  that  order  f  I 
believe  not ;  and,  in  the  first  place, 
for  this  reason,  that  while  the 
gorilla  graduates  by  intermediate 
forms  into  the  lower  monkeys, 
there  are  no  connecting  forms  yet 
discovered  between  man  and  the 
gorilla.  I  must,  notwithstanding 
the  able  advocacy  of  the  opposite 
view  by  so  acute  and  philosophic  a 
zoologist  as  Professor  Huxlej,  con- 
tinue to  regard  the  bimana  as  a 
logiciilly  constituted  order,  distinct 
from  that  of  the  quadrumana. 

In  thus  assigning  to  man  an 
order  distinct  m)m  that  of  the 
quadrumana,  we  must  beware  of 
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pnng  to  sQch  a  distinotion  more 
impc^tanoe  than  it  deserref ,  and  of 
oreriooking  the  obrioai  relations 
not  onlj  between  man  and  the  apes, 
hot  between  man  and  ererj  other 
joammal.  And  why  should  we 
Iiesttate  to  recognise  these  relations 
or  leel  alarmed  or  humiliated  at 
their  discovery  ?  The  grand  diifer- 
enees  after  all  between  man  and  the 
bmtes  lie  in  psychological  pheno- 
mena, and  not  in  any  recognisable 
physical  conformation.  There  is 
no  noe^  howerer  low,  in  which  the 
mdimenta  of  the  highest  intellectual 
endowments  may  not  be  detected ; 
and  thongh  it  may  be  true,  what 
traTellen  tell  us,  that  the  aboriginal 
Australian  cannot  count  beyond 
fire^  the  fiiot  of  his  counting  at  all 
shows  that  he  can  recognise  the 
fbndamental  relation  of  number, 
and  that  he  is  gifted  with  a  faculty 
which  under  the  required  condi- 
tions of  development  may  culminate 
in  the  fluxions  of  a  Kewton  or  the 
qoatemions  of  a  Hamilton — a  de* 
Telopment,  however,  which '  we 
are  not  to  look  for  in  the  individual 
or  limit  in  time,  for  it  can  only  be 
ooncMved  of  as  the  work  of  ages — 
S9  the  operation  of  that  progress, 
ilow  but  Bore,  which,  af^er  count- 
less generations,  has  educed  the 
civiliMd  man  from  the  brute-like 
savagrf. 

Man  alone  is  capable  of  conceiv- 
ing the  relations  of  number.  The 
simplest  numerical  proposition 
which  it  is  possible  to  frame  is  in- 
comprehensible to  the  highest  brute. 
*'  One  and  one  are  two  *'  involves 
an  idea  to  all  but  man  utterly  un- 
intelligible. While  a  faculty  of 
imitating  gestures  and  sounds  is 
possessed  by  many  brutes,  man 
alone  has  the  power  of  what  may 
be  termed  imitative  delineation  and 
imitative  constructiveno'is,  or  the 
faculty  of  expresfing  the  forms  of 
objects  by  drawing  and  construc- 
tion.   This  is  eminently  a  human 


faculty  I  we  find  it  in  the  lowest 
and  most  degradecf  savage  i  and 
almost  the  rery  earliest  evidence 
we  possess  of  human  iutolligence — 
the  intelligence  of  a  period  when 
man  was  as  yet  the  contemporaty 
of  the  mammoth,  and  when  the 
reindeer  roamed  with  liim  along 
the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  almost 
the  earliest  evidence  we  possess  of 
the  manifestation  of  human  in- 
tellect is  to  be  found  in  portraits  of 
that  mammoth  and  of  that  reindeer 
scratched  on  fragments  of  their 
tusks  and  of  their  horns.  And  yet 
there  is  no  physical  obstacle  to  the 
exercise  of  this  power  by  animals. 
The  beak  and  tne  daw  are  imple- 
ments as  effective  as  the  rude  flint- 
point  of  the  savage,  and  there  is 
nothine  in  the  physical  conforma- 
tion of  the  gorilla  to  prevent  that 
flint-point  from  becoming  in  his 
hand  an  implement  of  design. 
Man  alone  anticipates  the  termina- 
tion of  life ;  he  alone  csn  image  to 
himself  a  future  state,  and  approach 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  Infinite. 
Of  man  alone  it  can  be  said  that 
his  knowledge  is  cumulative — that 
the  results  of  his  intelligence  are 
progressive  and  improvable  from 
generation  to  generation.  And 
finally,  and  above  all,  man  alone  is 
gifted  with  the  faculty  of  speech, 
an  endowment  which  no  recognis- 
able difference  in  physical  structure 
can  in  any  way  explain. 

What  matter,  then,  if  man,  par- 
ticipating as  we  know  him  to  do  in 
a  common  vertebrate,  or  even  a 
common  mammal  structure,  is  a 
little  more  or  a  little  less  removed 
in  his  physical  conformation  from 
the  chimpanzee,  or  the  dog,  or  the 
ox  ?  Deep  and  wide,  and  still  un- 
bridged,  is  that  chasm  which  sepa- 
rates from  them  all,  him  who  can 
carry  his  thouglits  back  into  the 
indeBnite  past  and  forward  into  the 
untold  fnture ;  who  can  discourse 
to  us  of   what    this    world  was, 
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oouiitbfls  ages  before  it  wu  yet 
tenanted  by  the  honan  raoe«— of 
ita  andent  aeaa  and  ita  aneient  aea- 
sbores,  and  of  the  planta  and  the 
animala  which  inhabited  them — 
beings  whioh  played  their  parta  in 
the  history  of  that  old  wond^  and 
then  Tanished  from  its  living  forma, 
until  man's  time  in  the  great  pxo- 
gseas  had  arriyed,  and  he  became 
the  interpreter  of  the  past,  and 
oalled  them  onoe  more  into  life  from 
their  sleep  of  ages.  Or  who  can 
send  his  prophetic  vision  into  the 
future,  or  msJto  known  to  us  the 
events  of  the  coming  centuries; 
who  can  predict  the  arrival  of  the 
oomet,  or  tell  ua  of  the  moment  in 
ittll  remote  time  when  the  shadow 
of  our  satellite  ahall  aweep  over  the 
earth,  and  can  trace  out  ita  dark 
path  aa  surely  aa  if  he  were  but 
watching  the  ahadow  of  a  cloud  as 
it  peases  over  the  mountain  side? 
For  whom  space  no  more  than  time 
oan  raise  a  barrier  to  knowledge,  or 
lender  impossible  the  determina- 
tion of  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  universe  in  r^ions  so  remote 
that  in  estimating  their  distances 
our  dealings  seem  ahnost  to  be  with 
infinity;  iRho  can  give  expression 
to  his  ideas  of  beauty  in  the  Par- 
thenon of  Athens,  or  in  the  oathe- 
dnl  towns  of  Milan,  or  Bouen,  or 
Cologne ;  in  the  Yenus  and  the 
Apollo,  and  the  Laoooon ;  in  *'  The 
Last  Supper/'  whioh  stUl  throws 
a  glory  over  the  wall  of  that  old 
convent  at  Milan ;  in  "  The  Trans- 
figuration "  in  the  Vatican,  and  the 
''Madonna  di  San  Sisto."  Who 
can  find  in  language  a  vehicle  for 
hia  Bublimest  thoughts— thoughts 
which,  when  clothed  in  words,  have 
made  immortal  the  pages  of  Newton, 
and  Leibnits,  and  Hamilton,  of 
Davy,  and  Faraday,  and  Oersted, 
of  Aristotle  and  of  Ouvier — who 
oan  weave  these  words  into  the 
inapixed  verse  of  Dante,  and  Bhaks- 
peare^  and  Milton,  and  Goethe? 
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or  who,  when  needs  be,  can  hind 
them  to  the  lightning'a  shafk,  and 
over  deserts  of  sand  and  mighty 
continenta,  and  through  the  sflant 
depths  of  the  great  ocean,  Mod 
them  rushing  round  the  world? 
What  matter  if,  at  the  other  side  of 
that  vast  gulf  which  separates  os 
from  every  living  thing  besides, 
we  oan  yet  reoognise  a  bone  or  a 
musde  or  a  nerve-mass  identical  in 
oonfbrmation  with  our  own— lor 
still  in  the  unapproachable  cfaarac- 
teristios  of  humanity  there  is  enouh 
to  airaken  within  us  gratituds  Jor 
the  present  and  hope  in  the  futoie. 
Lora  J^KJLYMB  sKoressed  his  general 
conoucrenoe  in  tne  views  m  Bto- 
fessor  Ailman.  There  was  no 
other  public  business  belbre  the 
Society. 

LoXDOK:  The  Vieiaria  luMute, 
—The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Yio- 
toria  Institute  was  held  I^b.  1st,  at 
9,  Conduit  Street,  B^gent  Street, 
Bev.  W.  Mitchell,  MA.,  Yioe*pre- 
sident,  in  the  chair.  A  pq}er  was 
read  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Wm.  Joaiah 
Irona,  author  of  **  The  Whole  Doe- 
trine  of  Final  Gkuses,"— **  Analysis 
of  Human  Beaponsibility."  The 
writer,  after  an  introductory  refer- 
ence to  Positivism,  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  of  the  &ct  of  accounta- 
bility, wMoh  fact,  however,  must  be 
aoodpted.  He  showed  that  it  implies 
approbationand  diaapprobation,and 
involves  ideas  of  right  and  wrong; 
that  right  is  the  relation  of  sppro- 
bation  to  some  good,  both  the  good 
in  itself  and  in  the  doer;  that  the 
latter  impliea  some  freedom,  within 
limits ;  that  approbation  and  pirif^ 
and  their  opposites,  imply  contin- 
gency, or  a  possibility  of  doing  or 
of  refraining  from  doing.  Thewfittf 
next  examined  the  question  of 
**  Gk>d"  aa  referriUe  to  theconsdooi 
agent ;  and  advanced  to  the  question 
of  various  kinds  of  responsibility  in 
the  social  tjutom,  involving  the  ad- 
justment of  xelatumsy  ofUn  iasomt- 
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aUe^  between  mm  and  in  an.  Furtbor, 
ifc  wif  shown  how  some  difficnlties 
ne  met— (1),  in  the  pre-Chri»tbu 
phi]o«ophie<>,  by  merging  the  right 
in  the  useful,  and  how  met  (2)  in 
modem  ciyilization  and  law  bj  im- 
perfect approzimationt  to  a  moral 
ideal,  at  best,  and  chieBj  by  utilizing 
the  religiouB  conTictions.  Finally, 
the  need  of  a  supreme  goreming 
power  was  shown  if  there  be  finite 
responsible  agency,  unless  there  be 
a  r&nial  of  facts.  The  paper  was 
marked  by  the.  well  known  ability 
of  the  author,  and  was  listened  to 
with  the  closest  attention  by  a  large 
andience.  In  the  discussion  that 
osoed  the  following  took  part : — 
Ber.  Dr.  Bigg,  James  Beddie,  Esq., 
Her.  C.  A.  Bow,  and  Bor.  D.  Greig, 
tc^  in  the  course  of  which  many 
able  remarks  were  made. 


Ydtmff  Afem*9  Chrkiinn  Antfeia- 
iiM,  Bdinhwrgh.—T^e  Literary  Sec- 
taen  held  their  annual  toirie  in  the 
Oiugie  HaU.  The  President,  Mr. 
Xuiae,  W.S.,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
via  iupported  by  several  members 
af  the  General  Gonmiittee  of  the 
Aaaoeiation.  The  evening  was  very 
pkanntly  epent  in  listening  to  ad- 
ihwsus,  aoDgs,  recitations,  readinga, 
Ib.,  given  by  the  members,  and  in 
•Ofllar  intercourse  with  each  other. 
The  Report  was  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary. In  this  it  was  atated,  inter 
^Im,  that  the  number  of  members 
■t  pneent  on  the  roll  is  48.  That 
Mays  have  been  read  on  the  foUow- 
JM  anbiecte,  vijB. :— Lord  Byron ; 
Woman^a  Sphere  and  Work  in  the 
Wiorid ;  Are  the  Tendencies  of  the 
^^KBcnt  Age  towards  Universal 
€h>odne88  ?  This  World  not  the  only 
lahabiied  Body  ;  Spirit-rapping  j 
Wallace;  The  Duties  of  the  Govern- 
ment  of  a  Free  State ;  and  Thacke- 
ny.  That  the  Debates  have  been  aa 
follows:— 


Has  literature  done    more  than 
science  for  the  intereata  of  mankind  P 
Ought  the  Catholic  Bmandpation 
Bill  to  have  been  paaaed  P 

Ought  married  life  to  be  happier 
than  aingleP 

Was  Hannibal  a  greater  gmeral 
than  Cssar? 

Ought  organs  to  be  used  in  Frea- 
byterian  churchea  ? 

Does  poetry  decline  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  civiliaation  P 

Waa  Oliver  Orom well  a  hypocrite  P 
Doea  the  present  muHipIioitj  of 
periodicals  retard  intellectual  •  pro- 
gress P 

Do  great  cities  conduce  to  the 
morals  and  religion  of  a  nation  P 

The  report  concluded  with  a  few 
observations,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  first : — 

The  mere  recital  of  these  titles 
expresaee  very  inadequately  the  na- 
ture of  our  mimic  warfare.  We 
must  therefore  leave  you  to  imagine 
what  we  cannot  describe. 

Many  a  good,  honeat,  atraight- 
forward  thrust  haa  been  given  againat 
aluf^giahness,  and  pride,  and  vanity. 
A  better  and  nobler  spirit  haa  been 
infuaed  into  every  member  of  our 
aection,  and  an  impulae  given  to  go 
forward  in  the  right  direction.  Tma 
world  is  no  place  for  dreamera,  and 
we  desire  none  such  amongst  ua.  We 
wish  diligent,  peraevering  ftllow- 
workers.  We  look  upon  man'a 
exalted  poaition,  and  atill  higher 
destiny,  and  we  feel  and  believe  that 
now  is  tlie  time  in  which  we  must 
fit  ourselves  for  the  great  realitiea  of 
life.  Time  ia  winging  ita  way  with 
rapid  flight,  and  human  life.ia  all  too 
short  for  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished. Whatever  therefore  may  be 
the  ambition  of  the  young  men  of 
the  period,  let  it  be  understood  that 
we  consider  time  too  valuable  to  be 
wasted  in  idle  pursnita,  and  in  plea- 
sures which  leave  nothing  but  a 
sting  behind. 
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letter arj  |t0tes. 


MB.LBAyiTT,  a  clergyman  of  New 
York,  is  the  winner  of  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Cobden  Club  for  the 
prixe  essay  on  "  The  best  way  of 
developing  improved  political  and 
commercial  reUtions  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States." 
The  essay  is  to  be  published  by  the 
4;lub.  The  following  subject  has 
been  chosen  for  the  prixe  essay  for 
the  annual  gold  medal  of  the  Cob- 
den Olub  for  the  present  year : — 
**  Free  Trade  in  its  Belation  to  the 
Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  Qreat 
Britain."  The  essays  are  to  be 
rent  in  to  Mr.  Thomas  Bayley 
Potter,  M.P.,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Beform  Club,  London,  before  the 
1st  Jan.,  1870.  No  essay  is  to  ex- 
ceed in  length  fifty  pages  of  the 
Quarterly  or  North  American  Re- 
view, The  committee  reserve  the 
light  of  publishing  the  successful 
«ssay. 

It  is  said  that  forty-five  diflerent 

^  vplupies  containing  notes  made  by 

I  I^ppleon  I.,  at  St.  Helena,  have 

I  l^n ,  found    among    the    family 

I  papers  of  Princess  Sktciocol^i. 

f     '  An    edition    of    James    Mill's 

.  **  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the 

Huinsn  Mind  "  with  notes  illu»tra- 

live  aqd  critical  by  Qeorge  Grote, 

Alexander  Bain,  Andrew  Tindlater, 

•editor  of  Chambers's  £ncifclopadia. 

And  by  bis  son,  J.   S.  Mill,  has 

Just  been  issued  from  the  press,  in 

two  vols.,  8vo. 

An  important  work  on  "  Congre- 
gationalism," being  six  essays  on 
the  several  relations  of  Noncon- 
formity, in  the  mtnner  of  the 
''Essays  4nd  Revie  vrg  "|is  announced. 
Bobefrt  Wiliiama  has  been  for 
sometime  engaged  on  a  new  trans- 
lation of  Aristotle's  Ethics,  sppa- 
rently  in  disoatisfaction  with  the 
annotated  and  oon«mented  transla- 


tion, not  long  ago  given  to  Britbh 
thinkers  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant, 
now  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

A  History  of  Norman  Bangs,  by 
Thomas  Cobbe,  may  be  looked  for 
at  an  early  date. 

J.  P.  Collier  has  reprinted,  in  his 
yellow  series,  all  the  pamphlets  con- 
nected with  ihe  Nask  ami  Hairteif 
oontroverdv  in  Shakespe|are*s  time. 

Mr.  Catlin,  the  prairie  traveller, 
has  a  work  on  '*  The  Booky  Moun- 
tains "  in  preparation. 

Sam,  John,  Yander  Bergh,  the 
Flemish  poet,  who  died  recently, 
has  left  behind  him  a  translation  of 
Snoch  Arden,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished shortly. 

The  Mamix  Association  has  re- 
solved on  the  publication  of  all  the 
documents  connected  with  the  period 
of  the  history  of  the  Beformation  in 
the  Netherlands. 

"Short  Studies  in  EngUsh,"  a 
collection  of  essays,  is  to  be  issued 
by  Bichard  Morris,  as  an  AvaiU- 
Courier  to  his  projected  English 
Grammar,  historically  considered. 

G.  W.  Edgington  has  issued  VoL 
L  of  a  translation  of  the  Odyneg 
in  blank  verse,  as  a  companion  to 
Earl  Derby's  Iliad. 

The  property  in  Halfwayi  Irrine, 
N.B.,  comprising  the  house  in 
which  James  Montgomery,  '*tbe 
Christian  poet/'  was  bom,  and  the 
MoraTian  chapel  in  which  his 
father  preached,  haw  been  brought 
to  public  sale,  and  bought  by  Mr. 
Maxwell  Dick,  bookseller.  We  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  Dick  has  made 
the  purchase  for  the  Irvine  Bums 
Club,  the  members  of  which  hsd 
some  time  sgo  expressed  a  desire  to 
secure  the  buildings,  and  maintaia 
them  in  good  repair*  in  memoriam 
Ayrshire's  Christian  Bums. 


SOVEREIGNTY. 
"  Make  high  xnajettj  look  like  itaelf." — 8hakap§are. 

Politics  is,  acknowledged  ly,  one  of  the  most  difficult  oF  those 
subjects  upon  which  haman  speculation  can  be  employed.  To 
bring  Experience  and  Theory  into  harmony,  and  to  show  how,  the 
ineidents  and  accidents  of  history  notwithstanding,  Politics  is  not  a 
mere  empirical  and  experimental  but  a  truly  inductive  and  de- 
ductive science,  are  tasks  not  perhaps  easy  of  accomplishment.  Bat 
if  patient  reflection,  careful  reading,  and  consistent  thought  are 
soplied  to  the  topics  that  arise  in  the  course  of  oonsidering  *'  the 
Pbilosophy  of  Politics,"  some  good  results  should  surely  be  ^ned ; 
and  even  if  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  several  difficulties  that 
show  themselves  may  not  be  attained,  some  part  of  the  results  may 
probably  be  beneficial  to  those  who  pursue  the  speculations  under- 
taken, in  a  thoughtful  spirit.  Either  some  matter  tending  to  set 
the  subjects  treated  of  in  a  proper  light  shall  be  brought  forward, 
or,  at  least,  a  given  pathway  of  thought  having  been  explored,  ihall 
be  shown  to  be  ineffective  in  leading  to  the  right  and  proper  end 
of  speculative  toil.  We  dare  not  profess  that  we  have  reached 
absolute  troth,  but  we  do  nrofess  to  have  attempted  to  carry  from 
thought  to  thought,  as  eacii  occurred,  such  light  as  our  powers  of 
reasoning  could  supply,  and  to  have  exposed  each  to  suon  tests  as 
logic  suggested. 

The  object  of  these  papers  is  not  to  bring  forward  all  that  may 
be  said  on,  and  so  to  exhaust  the  topics  under  review,  nor  to 
advance  dogmatical  opinions  upon  them,  but  to  place  before  the 
reader  such  ideas  as  seem  to  bear  most  directly  on  the  object  in 
view,  and  so  to  suggest  and  produce  reflections  which  may  tend  to 
promote  the  intelligent  study  of  political  questions.  This  we  ex- 
plained in  our  introductory  i^aper,  and  in  our  subsequent  articles 
OQ  "The  State"  and  ''Citizenship"  we  have  endeavoured  to 
adhere  to  our  programme.  We  now  require  to  consider  the 
embodied  power  of  Uie  State,  the  corporate  and  tutelary  authority 
iuuing  from,  and  ultimately  depending  upon  the  citizens,  vet 
operating  for  their  repression,  control,  and  subjection ;  in  other 
words,  tne 

«*  Power, 
Pre-ezninence,  and  all  the  large  effecte 
That  troop  with  Majesty  " 

The  affirmative  force  of  a  nation,  the  sum  of  its  determinations, 
and  the  distinct  purpose  which  a  State  has  in  view  at  any  given 
1869.  Y 
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time  require  realization.  To  this  end  they  mnat  be  effeotirelj 
concentrated  and  unified,  mnat  hare  a  centre  of  action,  and  a 
troiiworthy  xnainspring,  by  which  the  cirio  intents  may  be  set  to 
work  and  kept  working  so  as  to  e£fect  the  aims  in  yiew.  To  this 
we  give  the  name  of  Sovereignty.    It  is 

**  Thai  spirit  upon  whose  spirit  depend  and  rest 
The  livet  of  many."    .    •    '^  It  ii  a  mas'ij  wheel 
Fixed  on  the  eummit  of  the  highest  mount, 
To  whom  bm  spokes  ten  thoosand  lesser  things 
Are  mortised  and  adjoined." 

It  is  the  fixed  point  from  and  on  which  power  works.  ^  To  adjust 
efforts  to  obstacles  constitutes  efiectire  power,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  supreme  power  of  States  to  lead  the  free,  actire  forces  of 
its  membm  to  such  manifestations  as  agree  with  the  ends  of  the 
organiaation  of  the  society,  to  restrain  from  all  or  any  sort  of 
•«ts  which  may  impede  proffress  towards  that  end.    Sovereigntr  is 
State  Ibrce  and  mastery.    It  is  originatire  and  exeeatire,  and  is 
tiie  main  effloacry  by  which  the  moral  world  is  advanoed.    It  is,  in 
reality,  a  posttire,  affirmative,  manageable  centre  of  actiritjr ;  the 
nation's  concentrated  stren||^h  and  the  pith  and  sinew  of  civilisa- 
timi.    It  translates  determming  into  doing,  absorbs  deliberaticn 
and  transforms  it  into  practical  action.    It  is  the  continuous  re- 
cerrer  and  distributor  of  the  Tital  force  of  civil  life,  "  the  drill* 
Serjeant,"  to  use  a  Carlyleism,  of  the  State.  ^  Such  sorereignty'  is 
looked  at  in  the  abstract.    Independent,  originating,  goTeming» 
controlling,  exciting,  executive  power  or  force,  make  it  a  causativo 
Mier^.    in  the  concrete,  sovereign^  takes  many  subdiviaions  of 
signification.    "  Hence  historians  ana  other  writers,  in  describing 
i&  acts  of  a  government,  often  use  such  expressions  as  monareh, 
king,  sovereign,  prince  interchangeably,  aa  if  they  exactly  cone- 
•ponded  with  one  another  and  were  convertible  terms.    A  farther 
variety  is  likewise  sought  in  metaphors,  as  crown,  sceptre,  throne," 
Ac.    But  these,  though  answering  well  enough  in  ordinary  cases, 
especially  to  enable  the  writer  "  to  avoid  the  monotony  of  recurrent 
phraaes,  do  not,  in  scientific  composition,  keep  the  mind  sufficnently 
fixed  on  the  main  idea  of  chief— because  concentrated  and  recog- 
Bised^-force  and  supreme  power.  Looked  at,  philosophically,  ss  a 
prime  force  and  first  cause  in  State*craft,  sovereigntv  implies  and 
suggests  much  that  it  does  not  include  or  bring  out  by  its  sssocia- 
tions  when  considered  as  an  element  of  practical  existence.    Bot 
we  must  get  hold  of  the  pure  idea  of  sovereignty  in  Philosophic 
Politics  before  we  are  able  to  form  any  theory ;  when  we  come  to 
concrete  applications,  it  will  take  on  conditioning  characteristics  si 
readily  and  easily  as  the  perfect  circles  of  theoretical  geometiy 
adapt  themselves  to  practical  architecture  and  mechanics.    Sots- 
reignty,  when  thought  of  in  its  essence,  is  flree  power,  force  oon- 
oentrated  yet  independent.    When,  howevert  it  beoomea  c<mcrete 
as  an  element  of  aState^it  beeomii  eoiditioiied  bythessdhsid 
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k  Tinr  by  ik«  SUte  wken  incovporaiiBg  it«  oad  so  Itmm  ill  inde- 
^Mdane*  a&d  freedon  by  oontracting  an  alliance  ia  wbich  a  men 
porpofa  praTaila.  Sot ereigatj  tfaep  ratigna  its  freenets  of  lorae, 
and  eaeaicaa  to  employ  ilscslf  in  devaloping  tha  8tate»  ia  quiekaaiAg 
•ad  wideniiiiBC  civilizafcion,  aad  the  Stata  ooaaanta  t*  tha  ooneeaiitva- 
lion  and  iavigoration  of  ita  forcea  by  adopting  sovaraigBly  at  oae 
of  tlia  agenia  of  oiTiliaat&oa.  SaAh  ooodUioiia  tm  ot^Mir^  aa  «a  ahall 
Ma  in  ibe  •eqotl. 

Sovereignty  signifiea  Buprema  power.  Etyvologically  it  ia  d^- 
rirad  from  the  Jjow  Latin  of  the  Middle  A  set.  Duoange  girefl 
npramms,  formed  from  iupra,  after  the  mooal  of  supepuM  Uesn 
M^Nir.  Supra  means  '*  on  the  upper  side,  abore,  beyond,  or  over)" 
mtfram^M  being  above,  beyond,  or  predominant  over  all.  Eroin 
tbia  word  we  get  the  Italian  mnsioiu  t^w  soprano,  the  highest  of 
the  Toioea,  treble,  and  by  mutation  Otf  p  into  «  wwHfno,  the  nighest 
IB  position,  ehief-'-^s  in  Milton's  *'  Ode  on  the  Moening  of  Christ's 
Nativity,"  line  60  :— 

•*  As  if  they  Barely  knew  their  Sot  ran  I«ord  was  by  5  •• 

snd  in  Coleridge's  *'  Hymn  befota  Sunrise  in  the  Yale  of  Chamowii,' ' 
lineS:— • 

**  Haft  thott  a  charm  to  stay  the  mpming  star 
In  hi«  Bteep  conne  F    80  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  Sovran  (Kinglj)  filane!" 

Oar  common  word,  sovereign,  cones  to  ns  through  the  French 
iMieer««a,  from  supranum  reffuum^  and  thus  the  modern  spelling  is 
aooennted  for.  Sovereignty,  aa  vegavds  a  6tate,  signifies  indepead- 
snee  of  external  coercive  authority,  the  possession  of  self-sustaioing 
snd  self-governing  power,  internu  autonomy.  Men  aggregated  into 
eommunities  must  vest  their  power  really,  officially,  representa- 
tively, or  formally  in  some  distinct,  supreme,  recognisable,  and 
rstponsible  chief,  and  in  regard  to  this  real  or  delegated  predomi- 
nance, headship,  or  primacy  among  men,  the  person  is  said  to  hold 
the  sovereignty,  to  be  sovereign,  to  possess  the  reins  of  govem- 
mentt  and  is  usually  spoken  of  as  being  the  original  and  source  of 
all  the  power,  authority  and  honour,  belonging  to  the  State. 

"  The  only  way,"  savs  Hobbes,  "  to  erect  such  a  common  power 
u  may  be  able  to  defend  them  (i.e.,  tihe  members  of  a  commo|i- 
wsalth)  from  the  invasion  of  foreij^ners  and  the  injuries  of  one 
another,  and  thereby  to  secure  them  m  such  sort  as  that  by  their  own 
iadttrtry  and  by  the  fruita  of  the  earth  they  may  nourish  themselves 
snd  live  eententedly,  is  to  confer  all  their  power  and  strength  upon 
one  man  or  upon  one  assembly  of  men,  that  mav  reduce  sll  their 
^nlls,  by  plurality  of  voices,  unto  one  will  $  whicn  is  as  much  as  to 
^7*  to  aKK>int  one  man  or  assemblv  of  men  to  bear  thoir  person, 
iftd  evei^  one  to  own  and  aeknewledge  hmsalf  to  be  author  of 
whatsoever  be  that  beareth  their  person  shall  act,  or  «»|iae  to  he 
aetedy  in  those  things  whkk  ooneean  the  oommon  peace  and  aafoty. 
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and  therein  to  submit  their  irills  e^ery  one  to  his  will,  and 
judgments  to  his  judgment.  This  is  more  than  consent  or  oonoovd, 
it  is  a  real  unity  of  them  all,  in  one  and  the  same  person,  made  by 
ooYonant  of  every  man  with  eyery  man,  in  such  manner  as  if  erery 
man  were  to  say  to  erery  man — I  authorize  and  give  up  my  right  ef 
governing  ntuee^  to  thie  maut  or  to  thie  aasemhlg  of  men,  on  thie 
eondition^-'tnat  thou  give  up  thg  right  to  him  and  authorize  all  ku 
aetUnu  in  like  manner.  By  this  authority,  given  him  by  everf 
partionlar  man  in  the  commonwealth,  he  hath  the  use  of  so  mad^ 
power  and  strength  conferred  on  him  that,  by  terror  thereof,  he  is 
enabled  to  perform  the  wills  of  them  all,  to  peace  at  home  and 
mutual  aid  against  their  enemies  abroad.  Ana  in  him  oonaisteth 
the  essence  of  the  commonwealth,  which,  to  define  it,  is  onepereon, 
of  whoee  acts  a  great  multitude,  by  mutual  covenants  one  with 
another,  have  made  themselves,  every  one,  the  author,  to  the  end  he 
May  use  the  strength  and  means  if  them  all,  as  he  shall  think  ex* 
pwientfor  their  peace  and  common  defence. 

And  he  that  carrieth  this  person  is  called  sovereign,  and  is  said  to 
have  soverei^  power,  and  every  one  besides  to  be  his  subject,**  * 

'*  Civil  society  is  impossible  except  under  the  sway  of  common 
rules  of  action  or  defined  laws,  and  these  laws  must  not  only  be 
enforceable  on  each,  but  the  ri^ht  so  to  enforce  them  must  be 
vested  in  some  specially  recognised  member  or  members  of  the 
community." 

"Those  members  of  the  community  whose  officeit  thus  is  to  enforce 
the  rules  through  which  the  community  subsists,  are,  for  this  pur- 
pose, invested  with  rights — termed  the  rights  of  Government.  Tha 
possessor  of  these  rights  is  saidtohaveauthorityin  the  community. "f 

The  supreme  auUiority  in  a  community,  to  whom  the  ultimate 
enforcement  of  the  powers  of  the  State  are  confided,  is  (under 
whatever  name  he  may  be  spoken  of)  the  Sovereign* 

^'Tbe  acts  of  the  State  are  those  in  which  the  memhen  of  the  State, 
aooordiug  to  their  respectire  positions,  share,  at  least  by  assent  and  sym- 
pathy, it  not  hy  joint  action.**  '*  The  existence  of  a  State  is  continuous, 
and  its  moral  character  is,  in  like  manner,  continuous.  Its  acta  must  have 
a  coherence.  Its  life  is  ita  history,  and  in  its  present  acts  it  must  have  a 
regard  to  its  past  history  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  vital  connection  of  one 
period  with  another.  The  State  may  reform  its  conduct  and  improve  its 
views,  and  it  may  do  this  rapidly  ana  even  suddenly,  but  it  must  preserve 
some  identity  through  the  change,  else  the  State's  moral  agency  vanishes  in 
the  supposed  reformation.  If  each  person  who  successively  oconpiad  the 
place  of  (Governor  might  at  once  proclaim  his  own  riews  as  the  doctrines 
of  the  State,  the  act  would  be  of  little  or  no  value,  since  the  proclamation 
of  to-day  might  be  superseded  by  a  contrary  one  to-moRow."$ 

*  Hobhe^  Leviathan,  part  ii.,  chap.  17,  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  157. 
t  WhewelTs  Elements  of  MoraUiy  including  roUg,  Vol  i.,  Book  11^ 
chap.  6y  p.  117. 
J  i*fV.  Yo!.  ii.,  Book  V.,  cl  an.  8,  p.  184-5. 
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Thit  ihowt  elaarlj  tHat  the  oontiiiiiity  of  a  nition'f  Ufa  and 
Iiiftory  dependa  on  its  progreM  and  its  lawi,  not  on  the  arbitraij 
actions  of  its  nominal  or  eren  its  real  chief,  and  proves  that  law  is 
the  ultimate  sovereign — the  guide  of  the  chief,  the  controller  of 
eitisens,  the  arbiter  of  rights,  and  the  preserver  of  States. 

Originally,  it  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  sovereignty  took  its 
rise  in  the  suggestions  of  the  patriarchate : — ^that  the  headship  of 
nations  bore  an  analogy  to  the  father  of  a  family,  extended  aner* 
wsrds  to  a  tribe,  and  thence  to  all  the  servants,  indwellers,  and 
eomieetions  of  the  tribe.  This  headiihip,  or  chieftaincy,  would  be 
lovingly  obeyed  and  lovingly  administered,  the  considerations  of 
pofiey  being  such  as  would  meet  with  the  ready  concurrence  of  all 
the  members  of  the  tribe  and  their  dependants,  and  would^  seeore 
the  hearty  enforcement  of  all  its  members.  Though  having  its  root 
in  the  affections  of  the  family,  and  practically  a  despotism,  it 
vould  be,  through  the  sense  of  relationsnip  between  chief  and  tribe- 
rabjeet  in  genenl,  a  tyrann^r  tempered  with  love  in  its  adminiatra* 
tion  and  supported  bv  affeotion  in  those  who  were  under  dominion. 
Natural  feelmg  would  prompt  kindly  and  considerate  treatment 
in  the  superior,  and  enlist  the  best  spirits  in  the  tribe  to  submission 
sad  respect.  Common  counsel  would  not  unfirequently  be  taken 
with  those  who  stood  nearest  in  relationship  to  the  patriarch,  or 
who  were  reoommended  to  him  as  wise  in  regard  to  the  matter 
under  consideration,  while  kindly  remonstranoe  concerning  special 
dedskms  would  secure  exemption  from  obedience  or  a  repeal  of  the 
injurious  legislation.  So  long  as  the  sense  of  brothernood  pre- 
vuled  among  a  tribe,  the  patriarchal  government  would  be  a 
•overeignty  of  might,  excellence,  and  suitability.  But  when  that 
filled  and  the  ties  of  affectionate  rulership  and  subserviency  were 
broken  by  accident  or  necessity,  the  patriarchate  would  cease  to  be 
posrible  as  an  original  form  of  government,  commending  itself  to 
men's  minds  and  commanding  submission  from  those  who  were 
nomiaslly  under  the  sway  of  such  chieftaincy.  This  is  most  pro- 
bably the  sousce  whence  the  idea  of  "  the  divine  right  of  kings"  has 
been  received.  The  family  is  a  divine  institution,  and  the  ruler- 
•hip  of  the  family  is  naturally  and  properly  vested  in  the  parents, 
ana  especially  as  sovereign  power  in  tne  rather  and  as  sovereign 
love  in  the  mother.  The  extension  of  the  family  relations  to  those 
of  the  tribe  or  race  appears  to  be  not  only  politic  but  inevitable; 
for  marriage  and  kinai«d  complicate  life  and  society.  At  the  same 
time,  also,  they  weaken  the  natural  bonds  of  allegiance,  and  intro- 
duce tendencies  to  divergence,  insubordination,  disputes  regarding 
obedience  and  power,  sometimes  leading  to  co-ordinate  claims,  con- 
flicting jurisdiction,  and  contentions  as  to  the  seat  of  power.  In 
inch  circumstances  two  modes  of  settlement  alone  seem  possible, 
namely  (1),  a  contract  regulatife  of  the  causes  and  terms  of  the 
•OTereignty  claimed  and  the  obedience  promised,  and  (8)  the 
foreible  assertion  of  the  right  to  govern  successfully,  upheld  against 
opposing  claimants  and  effectively  maintained  over  those  who  are 
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dwolavid  lo  b#  undet  oUigai^gn  to  ((ire  luit  aad  Mirioe.  The 
ftrauM  siig^0Btt  the  social  oontl-aot  or  rastitutiODal  Mfenigutf^  mnd 
the  latter  Diiags  before  as  the  idea  of  govemment  by  coaqiieat  or 
aeoaiiitioBal  Borereignt?. 

Of  a  Booial  cODtraot  toe  mam  end,  so  far  ae  oonoema  the  Bnbjeota, 
k,  of  courae,  leciirit^  of  life,  oenon,  property,  and  to  mucli  of 
freedom  as  is  compatible  with  tne  supremacy  of  the  sorerei^  aad 
the  nutaal  rif^bts  of  the  psrties  to  the  compact.    This  implies  (I) 
an  agreement  to  form  a  community,  commonwealth,  or  state, 
wkerein,  by  mutual  corenaat,  the  contracting  parties  undertake  to 
live  aad  labour  together  upon  certain  conditions.     This  is  the  poet 
tfuidon.    But  it  requires,  moreover  (2),  an  agreement  to  place  the 
supreme  power  of  the  whole  multitude  for  defence  against  enemies, 
for  ^e  maintenance  i3if  peace,  prosperity,  snd  submission  among^ 
the  citisens  in  the  hands  of  one  chief,  as  formal  head,  which  may  be 
denominated  the  eoct  oftuhmUium,    To  this  must  be  added  (3)  an 
undertaking  by  the  person  or  persons  on  whom  the  supreme  power 
is  conferred  to  promote  the  public  good  according  to  the  form  or 
mode  inyolved  in  the  prorisions  of  union ;  snd  this  may  be  called 
the  pact  of  $overeignty.     We  do  not  assert  that  all  these  poiata 
have  oyer  been  historicslly  and  consdoosly  Isid  down  in  ezplieit 
terms  and  in  definite  form,  but  we  cannot  conceive  a  social  contract 
real  or  imnlied,  as  a  ground  for  the  institution  of  a  goyerament 
which  would  not  inyolve,  in  the  progress  of  its  deyelopment,  theae 
considerations  and  covenants,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  subjeota, 
but  also  in  favour  of  the  supreme  power  in  the  long  run  and  laane 
of  events. 

The  acquisition  of  soyereignty  by  force  has,  if  we  may  beiiere 
history,  been  much  more  frequent  among  men  then  the  institution 
of  it  by  contract.  Conquest  has,  in  all  ages,  had  a  glow  of  glory 
shed  over  it,  and  war  hss  been  one  of  humanity's  mighty  meane  of 
change.  The  sword  has  alvrajs  been  recognised  as  giving  india- 
putable  title  deeds  to  sovereignty.  Probably  the  earliest  mam« 
lestations  of  the  might  of  conquest  arose  out  of  the  difficultiea  of 
maintaining  the  patriarchal  relation  io  the  midst  of  the  cfaaagea 
which  take  place  by  intermarriage,  immigration,  extension  of  terri- 
tory, and  the  progress  of  wealth,  commerce,  and  luxury.  Power 
is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  of  luxuries  ia  itself,  but,  as  the 
means  of  attaining  almost  every  other  luxuiy,  it  possesses  singular 
fascinations  for  men.  The  love  of  power  is  perhaps  the  most  aetire 
propensity  of  men.  In  the  form  of  war,  force  becomes  one  of  the 
simplest  of  srbiters  in  regard  to  the  fortune  of  states  and  their 
sovereigns.  Force  is  one  of  the  ultimate  powers  of  hxunanity,  and 
is  much  more  essily  wielded  and  phslanzed  than  argument  and 
moral  right.  Hence  the  sword  has  often  opened  up  a  »hort  cut  to 
the  throne,  and  the  right  of  conquest  has  generally  been  perforoe 
admitted  to  be  a  good  and  sufficient  title  to  sovereign  power,  ao 
long  as  it  remains  unchallengeable  by  a  greater  and  more  peremptory 
fiovce  than  it  can  bring  into  the  field. 


flkwrerdignty  10  aeanired  by  ibroe  wheHv  in  ecmseqaeaoe  of  j^koiac 
men  under  fear  of  death  or  in  terror  of  bondage^  or  of  briii|^c 
them  into  danger  of  staipeB,  exile*  poreriy,  capture,  and  enlbroei 
serFitnde*  ihe  inhabitauts  of  a  territory  are  eompelled  to  oome 
under  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror  and  sabmit  to  the  will  of  the 
victor,  and  so  are  put  under  the  necessity  of  authoriEintf,  per- 
mittiiii;,  and  enduring  erery  act  and  determination  of  him  who  am 
Tanqnidfted  the  eonatry  or  those  who  hare  foreefolly  intruded  on 
their  Urea,  libertr,  and  former  civil  state.  The  sovereign^ 
attained  by  war,  howerer,  is  most  usually  maintained  by  soin« 
show  of  moral*  legal,  or  hereditary  rights  and  may  also  be  said*  in 
the  long-run  and  np-shoi,  to  involve  a  contract  of  submisaion  to 
the  claim  of  the  victor  in  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  and  a 
compaot  of  sovereignty  in  so  far  as  that,  on  these  duties  being 
lightly  performed,  the  eonqneror  and  lord  shall  observe  certain 
ooiditiona  towards  those  who  obey,  which,  by  perpetuity  of  endiuv 
anee,  become  restraints  on  the  original  power  of  the  sovereign 
and  rights  on  the  part  of  the  subjects.  In  this  way  it  is  that  society 
cements  itself  by  bonds  of  alliance,  associates  and  consociatea 
rights  and  duties,  and,  as  a  condition  of  submit^ting  to  the  eon* 
stiaints  of  ciyil  life,  insists  on  the  recognition  of  certain  restrainti» 
vnder  real  or  implied  agreement,  on  the  exlercise  of  sovereignpower. 
"Dominion  acquired  by  eonqoest,  or  victory  in  war,"  says  Hobbes. 
"is  that  which  some  writers  call  despotical,  from  <2tf«7»ofo#,  which 
ngnifieth  lord  or  master,  and  is  the  dominion  of  a  master  orer 
a  servant*  And  this  dominion  is  then  acquired  to  the  victor,  when 
the  vanqaished,  to  aroid  the  present  strokje  of  death,  covenanteth 
either  in  express  words,  or  by  other  sufficient  signs  of  the  will,  that 
10  long  as  hia  life  and  the  liberty  of  the  body  are  allowed  to  him* 
the  vi^r  shall  have  the  use  thereof  at  his  pleasure."*  Eren  in  this 
ease^  however,  the  sovereign  gradually  ceases  to  be  the  absolute  and 
imooaditional  master  of  ms  subjects,  and  forbears  to  regard  them 
as  his  goods  and  chattels,  as  instruments  or  insensient  things  to  be 
disposed  of  at  his  pleasure.  Habits  are  formed,  customs  arise, 
forms  of  intercourse  are  instituted,  and  these  concrete  into  generally 
scknowled^ed  rights,  consequent  on  the  proper  performance  of 
certain  duties.  Thus  a  sort  of  social  contract  is,  in  reality,  entered 
into  by  implication,  and  even  a  despot  withholds  his  hand  from 
tyrannous  oppression  gratuitously,  and  inspires  a  kind  of  reve- 
rential obedience,  in  reciprocation  of  the  customary  forms  of  life 
allowed  in  his  dominions,  and  the  understood  coincidence  of  a 

Sen  eourse  of  treatment  with  a  given  course  ot  conduct,  whether 
)ndiy  or  the  reverse. 

Thus,  under  every  form  of  sovereignty,  we  see  law  emerging  as 
the  ultimate  and  conditioning  element  of  social  life,  as  the  regulator 
>hke  of  the  rights  of  the  chief  and  the  duties  of  subordinates,  llie 
magisterial  and  efficacious  arbiter  of  power  and  obedience,  of  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign  and  the  citizen.  In  the  patriar^kate^ 
*  LerbthsB,  pavt  ii.,  oh.  20.     Hobbe^  Woi%s,  voU  iii.,  p.  188. 
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perbapa,  the  law  of  love^ore  as  the  family  bond  of  mankind — 
predominated ;  in  despotism  the  law  of  force ;  and  in  constitution- 
alism  the  law  of  utility.  But  in  all,  we  notice  the  grsdual  assimilation 
of  all  the  various  conditions  of  life  into  fixed  and  definite  forms* 
and  either  constituting  in  themselves,  or  by  mutual  concurrence 
have  the  force  of  laws.  These  form  a  check  on  the  rebellious 
tendencies  of  the  people,  and  on  the  tyrannous  or  exceptional 
exercise  of  power  by  the  monarch ;  both  the  security  and  guarantee 
for  the  beneficial  exercise  of  power,  and  the  ground  and  condition  of 
willing  submission.  Law  has  two  great  auxiliaries  to  insist  on  its 
definiteness  and  impartiality.  The  first  is  the  need  for  determining 
the  balsnce  of  interests  in  the  commonwealth,  and  the  second,  the 
growth  and  progress  of  nublio  opinion.  The  conflict  of  interests 
necessitates  some  genersl  forms  and  means  of  deciding  upon  and 
balancing  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  procure  peace  ana  secure 
justice.  On  these  decisions,  and  the  facts  on  which  they  depend, 
public  opinion  deliberates ;  and  with  the  progress  and  development 
of  a  healthy  public  opinion,  law  is  improved,  and  power  and  popular 
rights  are  reconciled.  Thus  law  acquires  a  unanimous  sovereignty 
over  nations,  and  monarohs  not  only  govern  according  to  but  are 
ruled  by  it. 

*'  States,  like  individuals,  have  a  continuous  existence ;  a  aeries 
of  purposes  and  actions ;  a  connected  course  of  being ;  a  life," 
The  State  is  a  unity  and  a  permanency ;  not  onl^  a  colleetion  of 
individuals,  but  of  individuals  possessing  relati?e  rights,  and 
performing  correlative  duties;  and  so  formin^^  a  community  in 
which  propertVf  life,  condition,  privilege,  municipality,  famil]r>  Ac, 
are  regulated  by  defined  law.  Law  is  tne  authonty  and  magirtrate 
of  civil  life.  Law  is  sovereignty.  There  is  no  power  in  a  State 
above  law ;  all  power  is  according  to  law,  and  must  be  conform- 
able therewith.  The  Sovereign  is  the  representative  of  the  law, 
which  is  supreme  over  all  persons  and  authorities  within  a  State. 
The  law  contains  the  expressed  will  of  the  State.  The  will  of  the 
State  overrules  that  of  any  one  forming  part  of  it ;  and  hence  that 
will  is  enforceable  by  penal  sanctions.  These  desires  issuing  by 
due  determination  from  the  State,  the  sovereign  authority  is  bound 
to  see  observed  and  carried  out ;  and  hence  law  is  also  the  guide 
and  condition  of  the  exercise  of  sovereignty.  While  enforcing  law, 
impartially  and  discreetly,  obedience  and  submission  are  due, 
ana  worthily  so.  When  neglecting  to  comply  with  or  to  enforce 
the  laws  properly  enacted  of  the  State,  the  Sovereign  possesses, 
unless  under  exceptional  circumstances,  no  ri^ht  to^  compel 
submission.  The  actual  historical  idea  of  sovereignty  is  by  no 
means  so  clear  and  steady  as  that  which  theory  Mvanees.  The 
position,  powers,  revenues,  mode  of  election  or  succession,  and 
oiker  circumstances  of  office  and  its  tenure,  have  been  so  far  from 
uniform,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  proposition 
regarding  these  things  that  will  hold  true  of  all  or  of  the  mater 
pifft.    It  might  serve  some  good  purpose,  however,  in  the  eXearing 
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Qpof  the  coinpreheiuion  of  history,  were  we  to  nottoe  here  lome  of > 
tbe  more  ordinary  mistakef   made  concerning  sovereignty  by 
ordinary  readers. 

In  popolar  discoarse  and  common  composition  royalty  is  treated 
of  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  sovereignly,,  and  a  king  is  spoken  of 
as  a  sovereign  without  any  reference  to  whether  he  possesses  the 
supreme  power,  or  exercises  only  a  part  of  it ;  but  royalty  is  a  term 
of  9tatu9  and  rank,  not  necessarily  indicative  of  investiture  with 
any  determinate  political  functionii ;  it  is  a  title  denoting  dignity 
of  position,  not  might  or  majesty  of  power.  A  royal  person  is  not 
necessarily  one  who  is  reiening,  and  the  dnties  of  persons  bearing' 
this  title  have  varied  and  do  vary  from  the  mere  bearing  of  this 
honorary  designation,  to  the  performance  of  most  of,  if  not  all  the 
functions  of  supreme  oolitical  government.  This  depends  on 
historic  accident  and  change,  and  these  and  other  elements  of 
confusion  tend  to  unsettle  in  the  minds  of  men  the  grounds  which 
determine  the  difference  between  royalty  and  sovereignty. 

Again :  Monarchy  is  not  unfrequently  employed  as  a  synonym 
for  sovereignty ;  and  this  might  bo  an  exact  eouivalent  if  States 
were  always  placed  under  the  supreme  power  or  one  person ;  for 
monarchy  (from  monot,  one,  and  areie,  government)  properly 
signifies  the  government  of  a  single  individual.  The  sovereign 
power,  however,  as  in  republids,  is  often  shared  by  a  few  (which 
constitutes  an  oligarchy),  and  not  unfrequently  is  entirely  based 
on  the  wish  of  the  people  (in  which  case  it  forms  a  democracy), 
ind  even  in  monarchies  (so-called)  the  sovereign  power  is  some- 
times  vested  in  one  purely,  absolutely,  and  unconditionally,  and 
at  other  timesat  is  what  is  called  limited,  constitutional,  or  mixed, 
in  which  the  sovereignty  rests  with  the  king  and  his  responsible 
advisers,  the  former  being  representatively  the  executive  of  the 
nation  and  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  the  latter  being  really  the 
dispensers  of  patronage,  the  performers  of  the  natioiuil  will,  and 
thepromoters  of  civilization  within  the  realm. 

Tne  existing  usaset  issuing  as  it  does  from  the  accidents  of 
history,  sppears  to  be  difficult  of  explanation ;  but  if  we  rightly 
interpret  the  events  by  which  the  present  has  been  brought  about, 
we  snail  find  that  sufficient  reasons  have  arisen  in  the  course  of 
ages  to  cliange  the  current  usages  of  statesmanship,  and  to  make  a 
reconstruction  of  the  idea  of  sovereignty  advisable,  and  a  change 
in  the  thing  itself  advantageous. 

"  When  the  representative  is  one  man,  then  is  the  commonwealth 
a  MoHABCHT ;  when  an  assembly  of  all  that  will  come  together, 
then  it  is  a  Dbmociuot,  or  popular  commonwealth;  when  an 
assembly  of  a  part  only,  then  it  is  called  an  Abistocbact.  Other 
kinds  of  commonwealth  there  can  be  none;  for  either  one,  or 
more,  or  all,  must  have  the  sovereign  power,  which  I  have  shown' 
to  be  indivisible,  entire. 

"  There  be  other  names  of  government  in  the  histories  and  books 
of  policy,  as  tyranny  and  oUgarekyj  but  they  are  not  the  names 


of  otker  foroM  of  ffOTennnent,  bat  of  the  mum  formi  miiUked. 
For  they  that  are  discontented  ander  monareky,  oall  it  tjfram^  ; 
and  they  that  are  displeased  with  aristocrctcy,  call  it  oligmrd^s  M 
also,  they  which  find  themselyes  grieved  nnder  a  dtamocraeff,  call  it 
Oinarehyy  which  sigaifiee  want  of  goyemment ;  and  Tot,  I  tnink^  no 
man  believes  that  want  of  goTemment  is  any  new  kind  of  govern- 
ment; nor  by  the  same  reason  ought  thejr  to  believe  that  the 
government  is  of  one  kind  wh^i  they  like  it,  and  another  when 
Siev  mislike  it,  or  are  oppressed  by  the  governors."  * 

Thus  we  see  that  not  only  may  the  same  words  have  disaimilar 
meanings,  but  not  unfrequently  dissimilar  meanings  are  indaded 
imder  the  same  words.  These  things  greatly  embarrass  all— bat 
especial! V  political — speculation. 

The  iollowing  may  be  regarded  as  oonditions  applicable  to 
modem  sovereignty : — 

1.  The  sovereign  power  is  derived  from  and  is  representative 
only  of  the  laws  of  tne  State ;  that  is  the  will  of  the  oitisens  duly 
expressed  and  promulgated.  Of  the  organic  unity,  the  State*  rae 
Sovereign  is  the  formal  and  effichsat  agent  and  chief. 

2.  The  best  is  the  right  sovereignty.  To  this  oonsiderationf  if 
test  be  required,  all  claimants  must  submit.  Sovereignty  ia 
required  for  behoof  of  the  State ;  the  State  is  not  instituted  for 
behoof  of  the  Sovereign.  That  which  beat  effects  the  Durposea  of 
civil  life,  according  to  the  expressed  or  implied  will  of  the  State^ 
IB  the  right  sovereignty.  Unless  a  given  sovereignty  posseseee 
the  natural,  moral,  legal,  and  peculiar  qualifications  requisite  for 
tiie  maintensnce,  progress,  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  accordiaff 
to  its  given  constitution,  the  civic  life  of  the  State  is  jeopardiaed» 
and  the  very  intention  of  sovereignty  is  frustrated. 

9.  Sovereignty  ought  to  restrain  itself,  or  be  restricted  to  what 
it  can  thorougluv  accomplish  and  achieve ;  especially  ought  it  to 
reserve  itself  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  of  morsls,  and  of  right. 
Neither  ought  it  to  press  unduly  on  the  subject's  ability  to  obey, 
lest  obedience  be  transformed  into  resistance. 

4.  Sovereignty  ought  to  be  rigidly  confined  to  tho  enloroement 
and  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  State  over  which  it  exercises 
authority,  and  ought  not  to  intermeddle  with  the  government  and 
sovereignty  of  other  States,  unless  in  just  and  proper  time,  plaee» 
circumstance,  and  condition. 

Sovereign  power  implies  all  the  might  and  authority  which  are 
essential  to  the  government  of  men  in  civil  communities  with  civil 
rights.  These  may  be  briefly  exhibited  in  the  following  tabular  form : 

1  Hononuy  or  Ornamental 


Sovereignty  if  either  < 


1  Formal  \    2  fiepresentatiTo 

8  Batificstoiy 
1  ^Executive 

2EffeotiTO        \    2!i:^"!' 


8*^JuriBprudential 
^''PrwogatiTa 

*  Hobbes*  Leviathan,  part  ii.,  ch.  19.    Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  171. 
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Sovereignity  it  cseroited  in  a  threefold  form*  io,  over,  awl  af  a 
DatM>n.  Formal  sorareignty  includes  the  right  of  taking  the  ehief 
place  Oft  all  state  occaeionii,  of  receiving  homage  and  reoognition 
u  the  source  of  hononr  and  pririlege,  and  of  Ming  invested  with 
issi^ia  of  power  and  doninion.  On  State  oeoaaions  the  Sorereign 
represents,  aete  for»  and  is  recognised  by  the  nation  as  imperaon- 
atiDg  and  being  in  regard  to  international  transactions,  to  all 
intents  and  pnrposea  the  State  itself.  Henee  the  sovereign  power 
ratifies  all  treaties,  alliances,  honours,  appointments,  laws  and 
privileges  in  name  and  on  behslf  of  the  State.  Effective 
sovereignty  necessitates  supreme  ultimate  power  over  all  the 
forces,  civil  and  military,  which  the  State  can  or  may  provide  for 
its  protection  and  progress ;  the  right  to  claim  and  appropriate  the 
services  of  those  wno  are  best  able  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
the  State,  and  to  enforce  all  legal  submission  to  the  ordmanoes  and 
requirements  of  the  State. 

As  the  law  is  the  eznression  of  the  desire  of  the  State  in  its 
eorporate  capacity,  all  legislation  flows,  in  its  effective  and  en- 
forceable form,  from  the  Sovereign.  It  may  be  and  is  the  result 
of  the  advice  of  counsellors  really  or  impliedly  competent  and 
uknowledged,  but  the  assent  and  consent  of  the  Grown  is  that  which 
imparts  the  last  effective  touch  to  the  deliberative  voice  of  the 
people.  When  legislation  has  taken  form  and  been  duly  promulgated, 
the  application  of  it  to  individual  cases  and  the  determination  of 
its  incidence  falls  next  to  be  provided  for  and  maintained.  As  the 
head  of  the  executive,  the  Sovereign,  either  personally  or  by 
delegation,  sets  the  law  in  operative  motion,  and  decrees  and  de- 
mands recognisable  submission  to  its  requirements.  In  many  oases, 
exceptional  points  arise  on  which  there  is  no  specific  and  applicable 
determination  of  the  State,  and  the  discretion  which  the  State 
claims  in  dealing  with  all  matters  concerning  it  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign  power.  This  discretion  constitutes  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown.  It  may  be  initiatire,  permissive,  or  in 
some  instances  abrogative,  but  in  all  cases  it  requires  to  be  dis- 
creetly employed  and  brought  into  action.  If  overstretched  it  may 
be  resisted,  and  if  not  exercised  when  doe  occasion  arises,  evil  con- 
sequences  may  occur  which  were  not  contemplated  by  the  law  or 
the  State ;  or  good  results  may  be  lost  to  the  State  which  may 
thereafter  be  irrecoverable. 

In  the  early  ages  and  stages  of  civil  life,  sovereignty  was  in  a 
great  measure  personal  f  in  our  own  time,  ciroum stances  have  so 
changed  that  sovereignty  has  become  almost  impersonal.  This 
fact  is  accounted  for  thus  : — In  the  progress  of  inteUigenoe 
knowledge  is  power :  any  one  of  those  who  first  possessed  the  power 
of  knowledge  and  were  able  to  apply  it  was  called  "  JSssr,  regulator, 
JBtoi;  our  own  name  is  still  better,  Xing,  kdnning,  which  means 
otoming,  able  man."  Through  such  men— 

^  Order  arose  to  hxtmomst  brute  fores." 
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By  toi^re  force,  the  sofereif^n's  will  became  law,  and  led  to  eo&« 
quest,  cQinmerce,  tax,  tribate,  nubmissioti.  The  Sovereign  was  then 
a  great  personality.  A«  knowledge  increased,  more  men  became 
possessors  of  the  secrets  of  power,  and  these  claimed  a  share  in  the 
management  of  men,  and  ever  as  the  waves  of  intelligence  have 
spread  over  the  earth,  so  over  a  wider  area  of  mankind  has  the 
function  of  sovereignty  extended,  while  the  nominal  and  formal 
sovereign  has,  as  a  personality,  more  and  more  receded, — fading 
not  into  powerlessness  but  into  impersonality,  or  becoming  rather 
a  fresh  impersonation  of  law  as  the  will  not  of  himself,  nor  as  the 
able-man  of  his  age,  but  of  the  will  of  the  State,  the  whole  ability 
of  which  the  Sovereign  now  representatively  wields  as  the  head 
and  chief  of  a  nation  whose  will  has  been  transformed  into  law  and 
been  vested   in  him  as   Sovereign.     Hence  his   personal   im« 


It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said  that  our  theory  of  sove- 
reiffnty  is  Very  diiSerent  from  that  which  constitutes  the  Ca^aritm 
of  l9'apoleon  III.,  or  the  Ablest  man  government  of  Carlyle.  The 
former  affirms  that  "  when  Providence  raises  up  such  men  as  CsBsar. 
Charlemagoe,  and  Napoleon,  it  is  to  trace  out  to  peoples  the  path 
they  ought  to  follow  ;  to  stamp  with  the  seal  of  their  genius  a  new 
era,  andto  accomplish  in  a  few  years  the  labours  of  many  centuriea." 
But  then,  how  does  Providence  legitimate  C»sars  and  Napoleons, 
Oromwells  and  Washiogtons  as  sovereign  meo,  that  they  may 
follow  them  P — ^and  by  what  certificate  are  we  to  do  what  Garljle 
bids  us,  vis. :  ^  Find  in  any  country  the  ablest  man  that  exists 
there ;  raise  Atiii  to  the  supreme  place,  and  loyally  reverence  him  ; 
you  have  a  perfect  goyernment  for  that  country.'  It  may  be  true 
that  '*  the  ablest  man ;  be  means  also  the  truest-hearted,  juateat, 
the  noblest  man ; — what  he  telle  ut  to  do  must  be  precisely  the 
wisest,  fittest,  we  could  anywhere  or  anyhow  learn ;  the  thing 
which  it  will  in  all  ways  behove  us,  with  right  loysl  thankfulness, 
and  nothing  doubting  to  do  I  Our  doing  and  life  were  then,  so  far 
as  government  could  regulate  it,  well  regulated;  that  were  the 
ideal  of  constitutions  : "  but  we  have  no  directory  power  either  for 
gaining  and  knowing  these  ablest  men  Ciesani,  and  without  that 
how  can  we  ever  get  true  sovereigns  P  Now,  since  by  no  adequate 
attainable  test — competitive  examination  or  otherwise — ^that  man 
has  yet  been  able  to  devise,  can  the  true  sovereign  be  got  hold  of 
by  any  a  priori  process — and  any  a  poeteriori  one  is  both  too  late 
and  too  dangerous,  we  conclude  thst  modem  statesmanship  has 
solved  the  question  best  by  the  institution  of  a  personal  impersonal 
sovereign — one  who  because  he  acts  through  constitutional  and 
responsible  advisers, "  can  do  no  wrong ;"  in  his  t mperscma/funotioas ; 
and  who,  because  he  only  acts  within  the  expressed  will  of  the 
people,  as  law,  "  can  do  no  wrong  "  in  his  personal  capacity.  Aa  a 
regulative  and  a  regis trative  agency,  such  a  sovereignty  acta  as 
perfectly  as  may  be;  as  an  administrative  agency,  nrovision  is 
possible  by  ministry,  parliaments,  and  subordinates  to  discover  the 
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belt  and  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  practicable  course,  in  any 
ghren  exigency  or  emergency,  and  on  the  whole  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Liw  is  the  most  endurable  form  in  which  the  supreme 
poirer  of  the  State  can  be  exercised. 

"  In  practical  working,  it  is  found  expedient  to  separate  the 
iaoctions  of  sovereignty,  and  distribute  the  legislative,  tiie  judicial 
and  the  executive,  each  into  different  hands.  The  imperfection  of 
humanity  renders  the  legislator  liable  to  a  partial  aod  undue 
estimate  of  the  laws  of  his  own  enacting,  and  that  he  should  re- 
gard them  in  some  measure  from  his  own  share  in  the  making  of 
them,  and  not  solely  from  their  bearing  upon  public  freedom.  It 
is  not  safe  that  the  legislator  should  be  the  judge  of  his  own  laws, 
nor,  for  the  same  reasons,  that  the  judge  should  execute  his  own 
decisions.  The  bias  of  personal  prejudice  and  private  interest  is 
best  excluded  by  separating  these  functions  of  sovereignty  to 
different  o£Bcials.  And  then  again,  esch  one  of  these  has  in 
practice  farther  checks  and  balances  imposed,  in  popular  govern- 
ments, for  the  sake  of  securing  the  public  freedom  better."* 

Legislation  is  now  done  for  him  by  constitutional  advisers, 
representatives  of  the  various  opinions  of  his  subjects ;  judicial 
proceedings  are  now  delegated  by  him  to  others  who  interpret  and 
a^ly  the  promulgated  laws  of  the  realm  in  his  name  and  by  his 
authority ;  and  even  sometimes  for  or  sgsinst  him,  when  he  pleads 
before  the  national  tribunals;  even  the  executive  functions  are 
performed  in  a  great  measure  by  deputy  and  agency.  Law  legalizes 
this  power,  but  law  also  insists  on  the  responsibility  of  the  agents, 
while  securing  to  the  sovereignty  the  impersonality  now  conceded 
to  it.  This,  however,  is  a  modem  growth.  The  early  sovereifi^nties 
were  intensely  and  peculiarly  personal.  The  Gtreeks  in  their  re- 
publics imparted  to  the  sovereignty  only  a  representative  existence; 
out  the  Bomans  by  the  codification  of  jurisprudence  give  to  law  its 
noble  place  in  civil  life  as  the  protector,  regulator  and  improver  of 
human  rights.  Even  in  the  middle  ages»  the  sense  of  right  as  a 
correlative  of  duty  was  but  imperfectly'  recognised ;  and  the 
acknowledged  right  to  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  life,  property, 
personal  capacity  and  political  independence,  was  possessed  only  by 
a  favoured  few.  In  more  modem  times  the  sovereignty  of  the 
citizen  over  himself—- the  right  to  find  what  there  is  in  oneself 
—power  to  do ;  and  to  do  that,  within  the  limit  of  a  similar  right 
in  others  to  do  the  same,  has  been  proclaimed :  so  the  sovereignty 
of  the  individual  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  sovereignty  of  law. 
Law  controls  individual  choice  and  action,  only  for  the  greater  free- 
dom of  the  choiC'O  and  action  of  all.  The  conservation  of  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  right  to  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  citizens  is  now  the  true  aim  of  sovereignty,  and  civil  authority 
is  no  longer  the  tyrant  but  the  protector  of  the  individuality  of  the 
individual  and  the  conservator  of  public  freedom. 

•  L.  P.  Hickbk's  "System  of  Moral  Science,"  p.  102. 
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Jltligion. 


CAN  THE  GOSPELS  BE  HARMONIZED  f 

ySUTBAL  ASTICLV. 

*<  I  aerer  did,  and  nerer  ihall,  oare  about  the  question  of  Inqnnilioa ; 
no  honest  mind  will  make  anj  danj^eroua  miatake.  There  is  inapixmtion 
enongli  to  exclude  error.  If  in  religion  you  demand  a  demonatiation 
which  shall  preclude  the  possibility  of  doubt,  yon  cannot  have  it.  An 
atheist  seems  to  me  a  fool,  yet  I  cannot  absolutdy  demonstrate  that  there 
is  a  CkwL"— (?*orye  Stmoard, 

*'  We  hare  seen  that  eaoh  GhMpel  has  ita  owm  tetorea,  and  tluit  tiie 
BMie  element  hae  oontroUad  the  human,  not  destroyed  it.  Bmt  the 
piotore  which  they  oonapire  to  draw  is  one  full  of  harmonT.  The  biatories 
ave  fame  according  to  any  teat  that  sbonld  be  applied  to  a  histoiy  i  sad  the 
erenta  that  they  seleotk  thouffh  we  could  not  prasnme  to  say  that  thay 
were  more  important  than  what  are  omitted,  except  from  the  fiMst  of  the 
omission,  are  at  least  such  as  to  haye  given  the  whole  Christian  obiu«b  a 
dear  conception  of  the  Bedeemer*s  life,  so  that  no  one  has  ever  complained 
of  insufficient  means  of  knowing  Him."— <SfliiM*«  DicUonary  ofikejBikU: 
Art,  GotpeU, 

Tarn  interest  of  our  snbjeet  is  twofold !  it  has  a  distinct  and 
important  bearing  upon  oar  eonception  of  the  human  life  of  the 
Divine  Master,  and  another  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
inipiration  on  almost  all  hands  attrfbnted  to  the  authors  of  the 
four  histories  of  Christ.  To  an  intelligent  Christian  it  is  a  matter 
of  deep  enjoyment  that  he  can  trace,  step  by  step,  with  at  least  a 
ooaaiderable  degree  of  oonfidenoe,  the  growth  and  journey ings, 
experimiees  and  teachings,  of  the  Lord,  and  may  also,  by  further 
reading  and  research,  connect  these  with  the  iocuities  and  seeseiy 
of  the  faTOured  land*-* 

*'  Those  holy  fielda, 
Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet 
Which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed 
For  our  adrantage  to  the  bitter  crcas." 

And  he  wDl  also  entertain  a  rerr  strong  desire  to  know  exsotiy  in 
what  light  to  consider  the  reooros  of  that  life,  inasmuch  as  opinions 
are  conflicting,  at  the  present  day,  upon  that  prominent  and, 
according  to  some,  momentous  Question. 
Instead  of  working  froa  the  laott  diselused  by  a  Ikir  and  patient 
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Maparimi  of  the  BsmtivM  to  ft  knowledffe,  or  at  leait  a  belief, 
floaeeniiag  the  exuteooe  and  the  oature  of  the  Divine  afifUtus  in 
thdr  writers ;  it  lias  often  been  the  case  that  the  trae  logical  order 
has  been  rsrened,  a  theory  first  formed,  or  foregone  ooniuasion  laid 
down,  and  sooh  modes  of  compellinff  haHaon^  resorted  to  as  best 
ssemed  to  hide  or  destroy  what  would  otherwise  be  disagreements 
sr  differenees  between  the  Twious  aoeonnts. 

As  a  help  to  mj  own  more  thorough  stndy  of  the  Saviour's  life, 
sad  for  the  light  which  sttoh  a  comparison  casts  upon  the  subject 
of  inspiration,  I  haye  made  a  oomolete  parallelism  of  the  four 
Srsngelists  in  the  best  chronological  sequence  it  seemed  possible 
to  oonstmet.  It  is  almost  needless  to  obsenre  that  this  has  not  been 
done  upon  the  principle  of  doubling  and  trebling  the  incidents 
Bsrrated,  because  of  slight  discrepancies  of  time  or  place  in  the 
separate  histories,  which  is  sometimes  applied  as  a  means  of  ex- 
plaining these  away.  Natural  common  sense,  applied  as  to  docu- 
ments written  by  common  sense  persons,  has  oeen  my  guide. 
Diflleulties  haye  not  been  sought  out,  nor  imagined,  but  neither 
haye  they  been  ignored.  The  question,  then, — what  haye  I  found  P — 
wiilleaa  at  once  to  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  to  the  facts  upon 
which  further  opinions  must  be  based. 

We  haye  four  histories,  varying  in  style  and  contents,  respeeting 
one  oharacter  and  life. 

1.  How  far  do  they  narrate  the  same  events  P  An  outline  of  the 
entire  career  of  Him  who  is  their  subject  is  necessary  to  answer 
this.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  give  this  within  the  limits  of  an 
article,  but  each  reader  can  form  it  for  himself,  or  obtain  it  in  any 
one  of  the  published  harmonies  or  chronological  arrangements  of 
the  Gospels.  I  would  specially  mention  the  table  prefixed  to  the 
New  Testament  section  in  the  B^gious  Tract  Society's  admirable 
pocket  paragraph  Bible,*  as  being  exceedingly  useful  in  this  re- 
spect, though  I  cannot  wholly  accept  the  order  of  events  which  its 
compiler  has  adopted. 

It  will  be  found,  on  examination  of  such  a  summary,  that  the 
fiiilowing  important  passages  are  pecmliar  to  Matthew  *.  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Magi ;  the  departure  into  Egypt,  and  the  return  to 
Galilee ;  large  portions  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  particularly 
those  upon  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  the  light  of  the  world ;  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  the  sin  of  unrighteous  and 
enduring  anger,  and  the  wickedness  of  evil  thoughts  as  well  as  evil 
deeds;  npon  oaths;  the  seeking  for  publicity  and  repnte  in  alms- 
glfing  and  prayer;  forgiveness  dependent  upon  forgivingness ; 
upon  fasting ;  heavenly  treasures ;  singlehearted  service  ;  trust  in 
the  Divine  fatherly  care ;  the  broad  and  narrow  ways  (it  must, 
however,  be  noticea  that  many  of  these  passages  were  afterwards 
rspeated  by  our  Lord,  and  given  in  their  eeeond  eonneciion  by 
Mark  and  Luke) ;   C Jurist's  upbraiding  of  the  three  cities ;  His 

*  Fries  8f.,  or  New  TsftasBsnt  alone,  Is.  id- 
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thankfulnetd  that  the  lowly  and  simple-hearted  attain  to  true 
wisdom ;  the  inriiation  to  the  weaty  and  heavy  laden ;  the  parable 
of  the  corn  and  tares ;  that  of  the  leaven ;  those  of  the  bidden 
treasure;  the  pearl  of  gi^at  price»and  the  net  oast  into  the  sea; 
the  healing  of  the  two  bund  men  who  followed  Jesns ;  the  casting 
out  of  the  dumb  devil ;  the  larger  portion  of  the  exhortation  to  tbe 
disciples  when  they  were  first  sent  forth;  the  parable  of  Uie 
husbandmen  and  his  hired  labourers ;  that  of  the  ten  vindns ;  the 
account  of  tbe  judgment  at  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  the 
testimony  of  Pilate's  wife  in  far  our  of  Jesus ;  that  governor's  week 
attempt  to  deny  any  share  in  tbe  unjust  condemnation  of  Jesus ; 
the  resurrection  of  the  saints  on  the  death  of  the  Saviour ;  tbe 
precautions  of  the  chief  priests  against  the  removal  of  His  body ; 
and  His  meeting  with  the  disciples  in  Galilee.*  Besides  these,  there 
are  many  incid^ital  particulars,  in  accounts  common  to  Matthew 
and  one  or  more  of  the  other  Gospels,  which  are  found  in  his  history 
alone.  Specially,  the  discourses  of  the  great  Teacher  are  given 
with  a  fuloess  which  John  alone  can  paraUel.  Matthew,  however, 
confines  himself,  as  aVule,  to  the  practical  teachings,  John  to  the 
mvstical  side  of  Christian  truth — Christ's  and  the  seal's  internal 
relationship  to  each  other  and  to  God. 

Mark  has  not  many  passages  which  are  not  fonnd  elsewhere, 
but  he  frequently  adds  to  the  narratives  of  the  other  writers.  He 
alone  records  the  parable  of  the  silently  but  surely  growing  seed ; 
tbe  healing  of  the  deaf  and  stammering  man ;  the  restoration  of  tbe 
blind  man  at  Bethsaida ;  and  the  incident  of  the  young  man  who 
followed  Christ  after  His  betrayal  and  seizure,  when  tbe  diseiples 
bad  forsaken  Him.  In  the  following  instances  Mark's  history  is 
either  more  complete  than  the  others,  or  presents  circumstances 
which  are  not  recorded  in  them  : — the  reason?  of  John's  imprison- 
ment, and  Herod's  feelings  towards  him ;  the  subsequent  preaching 
of  Jesus ;  His  teaching  in  the  Capernaum  synsgogue,  after  the 
second  celling  of  the  disciples;  the  healing  of  the  leper  after 
(according  to  Matthew)  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  the  withdrawal 
to  the  sea ;  the  persistence  of  the  people  in  following  Him,  and  the 
charitable  conclusion  of  His  relatives ;  tbe  stilling  of  the  storm ; 
the  healing  of  the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood ;  the  raising  to 
life  of  Jairus's  daughter ;  the  blessing  of  the  children ;  the  wither- 
ing of  the  fig-tree ;  the  character  ot  Barabbas ;  the  discovery  of 
the  open  sepulchre;  the  final  commission  to  the  disciples ;  with  others 
which  must  here  be  unnoted. 

Mark's  parallelism  is  chiefly  with  Matthew  and  Luke  together ; 
then  with  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John;  next  with  Matthew  alone; 
and  but  little  with  Luke  or  John,  whether  singly  or  together, 
except  where  Matthew  also  corresponds. 

Luke's  is  the  completest  of  the  four  narratives.    He  both  indttdes 

*  I  hare  not  named  ail  the  passages  pecaliar  to  Matthew:  tptoe  pre- 
cludes nij  doing  so.  The  same  remark  will  apply  ako  to  the  other  Go^pelt. 
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moit  of  what  the  other  historianB  relate,  and,  with  the  exoeptioiL 
of  the  diacoories,  imparta  the  greateat  amount  of  additional 
informatioa. 

The  krgeat  proportion  of  paaaagea  in  Luke  which  are  paralleled 
in  Matthew,  MarK,  or  John,  appear  in  Matthew  and  Mark  alone ; 
next  in  order  of  number  and  importance  are  thoee  common  to  the 
four;  then  tboae  which  are  elsewhere  found  in  Matthew  only. 
Seoorded  by  Mark  and  John,  but  not  by  Matthew,  are,— the  early 
preaching  of  Christ  in  Galilee,  and  His  first  appearance  after  the 
resarrection  to  the  company  of  the  disciples;  by  Mark  only— the 
easting  out  of  the  unclean  spirit  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum ; 
the  departure  into  a  desert  place  for  prayer ;  the  incident  of  the 
widow's  mite :  the  walk  to  Emmaua,  and  the  ascension  of  the 
Bedeemer.  By  John  only  —  Pilate's  first  declaration  of  the 
ianocence  of  Chriat,  and  Peter's  yisit  to  the  sepulchre. 

The  quantity  of  entirely  new  matter  in  Luke  ia  so  great  that  it 
eaoDot  DC  detiuled ;  but  a  glance  at  the  tabular  arrangement  to 
which  reference  haa  been  made  will  at  once  enable  it  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  inatancea  in  which  he  girea  additional  particulars  to  events 
and  incidenta  recorded  alao  by  one  or  more  of  the  other  evangelista 
are  many.  Aa  a  rule,  too,  he  writes  with  greater  force  and  dis- 
tinetneaa,  aa  if  gifted  in  an  imusual  deffreo  with  the  realizing  ima^- 
nation  of  the  true  historian,  seizing  hold  of  points  which  add  life 
and  naturalneaa  to  a  narration,  but  by  more  matter-of-fact  ohro- 
niclera  are  passed  oyer  aa  unimportant. 

I  John'a  Gospel  is  Ter^r  distinct,  both  in  style  and  contents,  from 
the  other  three.  DiTiding  the  entire  bulk  of  the  eyangelical  hia* 
toriea  into  one  hundred  parts,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  haye 
about  sizty-fiye,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  wholly  peculiar  to  them- 
lelres.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-fiye,  or  one- third,  included  in 
John'a  narrative,  only  seven  parts,  or  one-fiftli,  are  common  to 
John  and  one  or  more  of  the  other  writers,  and  the  remaining 
twenty-eight  parts,  or  four-fiflha  of  the  third,  have  been  recorded 
by  him  alone. 

In  no  caae  doea  John  relate  an  event  which  is  common  to  him 
and  to  Matthew  or  Mark  alone.  The  inatanoes  of  parallelism  with 
Lake  only  have  been  already  noticed,  and  alao  tnose  with  Mark 
and  Luke  together. 

With  Mark  and  Matthew  together  he  ia  aeveral  times  in  harmony, 
ereii  where  Luke  is  entirely  ailent.  The  instances  are  these :  the 
stilling  of  the  storm,  the  anointing  before  burial,  the  mockery  of 
kingship.,  the  offering  of  vinegar  after  the  cry  of  forsakenness  and 
thint,  and  the  appearance  of  Jeaua  to  Mary  Magdalene  after  Hia 
'vaorrection. 

The  pointa  of  union  between  all  four  historians  are  as  follows : 
^e  appearance  and  miasion  of  the  Baptiat,  the  departure  into 
^alilee  after  the  impriaonment  of  the  forerunner  and  the  visit  of 
x^ieodemua,  the  entty  into  Jeruaalem,  the  Paaaover  supper  with 
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tbe  twelve,  the  declaration  afterwards  that  one  of  the  compBny 
should  betray  Him,  the  confident  professions  of  Peter,  the  goin^ 
forth  into  Gethsemane ;  the  actnal  betrayal,  the  wounding  o^  the 
high  priest's  serrant,  the  leading  before  Caiaphas,  Peter's  three- 
fold denial,  the  transfer  to  Pilate's  judgment,  Pilate's  first  ones- 
tioninc,  the  proposal  to  release  Jesus,  the  counter  demana  for 
Baraboas,  the  departure  to  be  crucified,  the  place  of  execution,  the 
two  malefactors,  the  superscription,  the  division  of  the  clothing, 
the  death,  the  burial  by  Joseph,  and  tiie  diseovery  by  Mary  Mag- 
dalene  of  the  open  sepulchre. 

To  these  should  be  added  instances  in  which  agreement  is  not 
actually  expressed,  but  where  it  is  clearly  necessitated  or  implied. 

It  is  acceptec^  as  most  probably  true  that  Matthew  wrote  his 
biography  for  the  use  of  .lewish  converts ;  Mark  his  for  Grentile 
Christians  ;  Luke  his  critically  and  with  the  view  to  supply  a  com- 
plete and  connected  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus ;  and  John  his  in 
part  as  supplementary  to  the  other  three,  though  chiefly  to  pre- 
serve his  own  recollections  of  the  Lord,  particularly  as  they  bore 
upon  and  counteracted  the  spreading  errors  of  gnostic  philosophy. 
Matthew  and  John  were  eye  witnesses  of  most  of  the  circumstanceR 
which  they  record.  Mark  was  Peter's  companion,  and  would  leam 
much  from  him,  and  would  likewise  be  placed  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous position  for  the  collection  of  materials.  Luke  acootn- 
panied  Paul  upon  his  journeys,  and,  naturally,  was  often  brought 
mto  contact  with  numbers  who  had  personally  known  the  words 
and  works  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Paul,  too,  would  certainly  have 
taken  every  opportunity  of  learning  more  of  the  human  life  of  tho 
Divine  Master,  the  spirit  and  principles  of  whose  teachings  had 
been  communicated  to  him  by  special  inspiration ;  and  Luke,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  shared  fully  in  the  knowledge  which  he  had  thus 
obtained. 

What  is  the  result,  then,  of  our  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
degree  of  the  correspondence  existing  between  the  four  books  as 
to  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  Y  John's  Gospel, 
having  been  written  for  a  special  purpose,  distinct  from  the  desire 
to  present  a  connected  life  of  Jesus,  may  for  ^e  present  be 
excluded  from  consideration.  In  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  we 
have  independent  writers,  animated  by  a  common  aim,  but  address* 
ing  themselTcs,  in  a  great  degree  at  leasl;,  to  distinct  classes  in  tile 
case  of  the  first  two,  and  at  a  distinct  period  and  stage  of  progress 
in  the  instance  of  the  third,  which  ought  therefore  to  present,  as 
it  were,  the  character  of  a  perfect  solution  of  the  other  two  in  a 
medium  of  its  own. 

Do  we  find  any  proof  or  trace  of  a  superhuman  knowledge  and 
selection  of  the  facts  according  to  their  special  adaptation  to  the 
condition  of  the  persons  for  whom  the  wn tings  were  respeotiTely 
intended  P  In  all  reverence  it  must  be  confessed  that  I  cannot  do 
so.  An  ordinary  hunian  adaptation  ikere  may  be,  and  is,  oonfirmiii||r, 
or  rather  giving  legitimate  foundation  for,  the  hypothesis  alrea^ 
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qvoted  tt  io  .ih«  kitentioiis  of  tlia  authors.  But  this  does  not 
extond  be]pond  what  would  be  expected  of  any  persona  of  orduiftiy 
mtBllJganoe*  and  its  absence  would  hare  exposed  the  writers  to 
the  serereat  critical  oondemnation. 

^Die  omissions  of  each  erangelist  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  this 
position,  and  so  haye  some  of  the  particulars  which  they  include. 

Matthew  has  chiefly  in  view  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and 
vriios  oarticulsrlj  for  Jewish  oonyerts  and  inquirers ;  yet  he  oyer- 
looks  tne  important  recognition  of  the  infant  Christ  by  Simeon 
sad  Anna  at  the  temple.    It  is  strange  also  that  he  does  not  refer 
to  the  yisit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  when  twelve  years  old,  it 
'         ^itmg  80  entirely  in  harmony  with  Jewish  custom  and  expectation, 
I         and  ukewise  showing  on  the  part  of  the  boy  Jesu^  a  consciousness 
of  His  special  relationship  to  God«  and  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
a  recognition  of  extraordinary  wisdom  and  power  in  one  sojoung. 
The  Mstiat's  distinct  and  repeated  repudiation  of  Messiahship 
sad  testimony  to  Jesus  as  the  Christ  are  giyen  only  by  John,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  mission  of  the  desert  prophet  had 
filled  snob  a  large  apace  in  the  thoughts  and  expectations  of  the 
Je?rB»  and  harmonized  so  completely  with  their  cherished  and 
trusted  Scriptores.    It  must  be  considered,  on  any  theory  of  the 
aapematiiral  origin  of  the  Gospels,  that  many  of  the  early  miracles 
wen  of  impoortanoe  onljr  in  the  teaching  of  tne  Gentiles,  or  to  the 
higher  stages  of  Christian  oulture  adc&essed  by  Luke  and  John, 
inssmneh  as  they  are  not  recorded  in  the  narrative  of  Matthew. 
The  healing  of  the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida  is  apparently  of  use 
^       only  to  the  readers  of  Mark ;  though  it  is  true,  on  the  otner  hand, 
that  the  case  of  the  two  blind  men  who  received  their  sight  after 
the  restoration  of  Jairus'  daughter  has  been  recorded  only  for  th^ 
Jews.    The  first  instanee  of  raising  the  dead — that  of  the  widow's 
aon  at  Nain — is  given  only  by  Luke.    The  payment  of  the  temple 
does  is  notioed  only  by  Matthew,  in  which  we  see  a  point  naturally 
iateresting  to  a  Hebrew,  .aod  also  natural  for  Matthew  to  notice 
ten  his  former  occupation  of  a  receiver  of  the  imperial  cuRtoma' 
leriei.    The  lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  in  the  first  place,  and  the 
tsirs  over  it  at  the  triumphal  entry,  are  noticed  only  by  Luke,  not 
by  Matthew,  who,  howeyer,  xecords  the  upbraiding  of  Capernaum, 
Asthsaida,  and  Choraein*  and  the  prophecy  of  tneir  doom.    The 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  which  is  included  in  Luke's  Gospel, 
ndght  readily  be  aupposed  to  have  little  importance  for  Mark's 
^        pforpose,  but  ita  lesson  to  the  Jews  was  so  pointed  that  we  may 
)       express  a  le^timate  surprise  that  Matthew  did  not  inplude  it  in  his 
'        P^st.    Ghnst's  moomful  prediction  to  the  sympathizing  women 
who  followed  Him  to  Calvary,  of  the  i^pproachiog  downfalTof  their 
oity,  ndsht  also  haye  been  expected  to  appear  even  in  a  summary 
intended  for  the  Jewa. 

Hark  emUsaelj  omits  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  few  corre- 
spendiag  teaehmgs  are  recorded  by  him  elsewhere.  It  might  haye 
been  sappotsd  that  the  Gentiles^  eyen-more  than.the  Jew^,  wer^  in 
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want  of  its  sublime  moral  teacHings  and  exhortations  to  oonfidenoe 
in  the  fatherly  love  of  God.  The  tender  inritation,  "  Come  unto 
me,"  as  winning  to  one  of  Grentile  race  as  to  a  member  of  the 
chosen  nation,  is  not  inserted.  The  parable  of  the  wicked  husband- 
men,  which  has  a  special  bearing  upon  the  Jews  themselres,  is 
included,  while  others  of  more  comprehensiye  meaning  and  appli- 
cation are  left  unrecorded  bj  this  eyangelist. 

Pilate's  distinct  and  repeated  declarations  of  the  innocence  of 
Jesus  have  not  been  noticed  by  Mark  or  Matthew. 

In  Luke  it  is  found  not  only  that  dropped  links,  as  it  were,  of 
connection  have  been  picked  up,  intermediate  to  the  larger  ones  we 
haye  already  seen  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  but  also  that  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  new  and  really  important  matter  has  been  sup- 
plied. Much  of  this  may  have  been  Kept  back  before  as  being  of 
no  particular  importance  to  either  of  the  classes  addressed  hj 
Matthew  and  Mark,  though  eyen  then  the  difficulty  remains  that 
those  writers  haye  includ^  in  their  Grospels  mxLoh  else  which  must 
likewise  be  so  described.  Again,  a  large  portion  is  doubtless  now 
presented  for  the  first  time  upon  a  principle  already  indicated — of 
adaptation  to  a  second  and  ascending  stage  of  Christian  culture  on 
the  part  of  the  oonyerts  to  whom,  through  Theophilus,  the  book 
was  addressed.  But  this  will  not  apply  to  the  open  teachings, 
experiences,  and  works  of  Jesus,  though  it  may  properly  enough  to 
those  which  were  heard,  shared,  and  witnessed  by  the  disciples 
only.  But  there  are  parts  which  cannot  be  thus  explained ;  and 
again,  what  is  yet  more  surprising,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
incidents  which  the  other  two  record  is  totally  omitted. 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  attendin(|r  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  are  giyen  only  by  Luke ;  yet  they  might  fairly  be  supposed 
important  to  Matthew's  aim,  as  adding  great  weight  to  the  proof 
of  his  being  actually  the  prophesied  forerunner.    There  is  proof 
without  them,  it  is  true,  but  tney  would  haye  joined  with  the  other 
testimony  to  produce  a  deeper  and  stronger  impression  upon 
Matthew's  readers.    Matthew  giyes  Joseph's  genealogy  as  legal 
inheritor  of  the  throne  of  Dayid;    Luke  the  same,  as  lineal 
descendant  of  the  great  king  by  natural  birth.    Mark  omits  the 
whole  subject,  although  he  refers  to  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Dayid ; 
and  again,  in  the  account  of  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  records 
the  rejoicings  of  the  multitude  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had 
appeared  in  Him.    The  rebuke  to  the  disciples  who  would  haye 
destroyed  the  yillage  in  Samaria  would,  it  seems  to  us,  haye  been 
well  in  place  both  in  Matthew  and  Mark. 

But  completeness  in  the  enumeration  is  impossible,  and  I  most 
only  glance  at  the  omissions  of  Luke. 

Among  these  are*— the  assurance  of  the  angel  to  Joseph  of  Mary's 
nurity,  the  sdoration  of  the  Magi,  the  jealousy  of  Herod,  and  the 
flight  into  Egypt.  Though  included  in  a  history  addrnsed  spe- 
cially to  Jews,  in  another  addressed  to  both  Jews  and  G^ntues 
they  are  not  inserted,  and  are  therefore  to  be  held  as  eompsratiyely 
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nnimporia&t.  Of  the  great  sermon  on  the  Mount,  onlj  a  few 
fngments,  inconsequent  by  contrast  with  the  steady  progress  of 
the  thought  in  Matthew,  are  retained,  though  some  of  the  missing 
portions  are  given  in  other  coDneotions  later  in  the  book.  A  portion 
of  the  teaching  respecting  the  greatness  of  true  service  is  given, 
but  the  beautiful  practical  illustration  by  Christ  Himself  is  left 
untold  and  supplied  afterwards  by  Lulce.  The  testimony  by 
Pilate's  wife,  and  Pilate's  own  figurative  repudiation  of  a  share  in 
tiie  condemnation,  found  in  Matthew,  are  not  in  Luke,  who  like- 
wise omits  the  mockery  and  scourging  testified  to  by  Matthew  and 
Mark.  The  great  cry,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
uken  me  P  "  to  which  those  two  also  bear  witness,  is  unmentioned ; 
also  the  precautions  taken  bv  the  chief  priests  and  the  Bomar- 
governor  against  the  removal  of  the  body.  The  appearance  of 
Jesus  to  Mary  Magdalene,  recorded  by  eacn  of  the  other  three,  is 
not  noticed  by  Luke ;  nor,  finally,  is  the  other  appearance  to  a 
company  of  the  disciples  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

The  Gospel  of  Jonn  has  now  to  be  considered.  Some  of  its 
eharacteristics  have  been  already  pointed  out*  Owing  to  its  par- 
tially supplementary  aim,  and  to  the  further  purpose  which  ani- 
mated the  writer,  of  meeting  new  and  spreading  tneological  error 
*— the  cases  in  which  facta  and  discourses  recorded  in  the  former 
histories  are  omitted  become  of  no  importance.  They  are  inten- 
tionally overlooked.  But  the  singularity  of  the  contents  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  from  this  point  of  view  is — that  the  omissions  are 
not  always  made,  and  that  the  retentions  appear  to  be  capricious ; 
sometimes,  and  quite  naturally,  they  are  maoe  in  order  that  some 
farther  particulars  may  be  added;  but  in  other  instances  this  is 
not  the  case. 

The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  is  recounted  by  each  of  the  fir.^^t 
^iree  evangelists.  John  repeats  it,  but  only  adds  the  name  of  the 
apostle  to  whom  Jesus  spoke  when  He  asked  whence  bread  should 
be  obtained  to  feed  the  vast  company  before  them  (this  question 
elsewhere  appears  rather  as  a  direction  to  the  disciples  generally 
to  supply  the  people  with  food),  the  fact  that  the  five  loaves  and 
two  fishes  were  in  the  possession  of  a  lad,  apparently  of  the  mul- 
titude, instead  of  belonging  to  themselves,  and  the  final  opinion  of 
the  men  who  had  been  fed  respecting  the  character  and  mission  of 
the  great  Teacher.  The  supply  of  the  four  thousand  he  does  n^t 
mention.  Parallel  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  John  gives  the 
history  of  Jesus  walking  upon  the  sea,  and  adds  to  it  only  the 
reason  why  Jesus  departed  into  the  mountain  alone  (which  scarcely 
corresponds  with  that  assigned  by  the  other  two) ;  the  fact  of  the 
disciples  rowing,  and  the  approximate  distance  which  they  had 
iKUMle.  Li  the  case  of  the  anointing  at  Bethany  with  a  similar 
parallelism,  John  in  part  fails  to  coincide  with  the  other  writers, 
>nd  adds  the  facts  of  the  presence  of  Lazarus,  of  Martha's  serving, 
of  Mary  being  the  woman  who  thus  testified  her  love,  of  lacariob 
being  the  holder  of  the  common  purse,  a  thief,  and  the  objector  to 
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the  wasting  of  so  much  value,  and  of  the  presence  of  msny  Jews. 
To  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jemsalenl,  which  John  narrates  in 
common  with  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  he  adds  nothing,  but 
rather  omits  much,  except  the  after  recognition  by  the  disciplep, 
that  in  this  an  old  prophecy  had  met  with  its  fulfilment.  To  the 
narrative  of  the  betrayal  he  adds  considerably,  and  yet  also  omits 
much  that  is  found  elsewhere.  Peter's  self-confidence  is  recorded 
without  addition  or  omission ;  but  in  stating  the  incidents  of  the 
denial,  part  of  them  are  given  less  in  detail  than  in  Mattiiew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  while  others  are  more  fully  and  particularly  told. 
The  final  scene,  of  the  Lord's  looking  upon  Peter,  and  Peter's 
repentance,  is  omitted  altogether.  The  preference  of  Barabbas 
for  release  is  given  with  greater  brevity  than  in  the  other  histories ; 
and  though  something  is  contributed  to  the  story  of  the  crucifixion 
and  decease,  much  more  has  gone  unnoticed  or,  at  any  rate,  unre- 
corded. The  reverential  attention  of  Nicodemus  to  the  dead  body 
is  added  to  the  account  of  the  burial  by  Joseph.  The  appearance 
of  Jesus  to  the  assembled  disciples  is  briefly  told — although  Luke 
has  already  described  it  fully — and  without  any  new  information, 
except  as  to  the  day,  and  the  fear  of  the  Jews  which  the  disciples 
felt  causing  the  doors  to  be  closely  shut. 

If  John  himself  wrote — though  this  is  improbable — the  elosinj; 
verses  of  the  Gospel  as  we  have  it,  he  admits  that  a  vast  amount  of 
material  for  the  Yite  of  Jesus  has  been  left  unused ;  and  there  can  bene 
doubt  that  such  was  the  case,  even  apart  from  the  testimony  of  this 
passage,  and  that  the  fourth  evangelist  could  have  taken  many 
other  portions  from  the  work  of  his  predecessors,  and  have  enlarged 
them  oy  additions,  which  might  have  been  both  more  important 
and  more  in  number  than  those  which  mark  his  version  of  the  inci- 
dents to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  entirely  new  matter  which  we  owe  to  John  is,  in  a  small  but 
uncertain  degree,  composed  of  his  own  observations  and  reflections. 
The  chief  part  is  formed  by  Christ's  discourses — to  the  disciples  and 
to  others  in  a  tolerably  equal  proportion.  The  latter  section  is 
again  divisible  into  what  was  spoken  to  the  people  generally,  and 
to  individual  persons,  as  Nicodemus  and  the  woman  of  Samaria. 
With  respect  to  what  was  spoken  openly  to  the  Jews,  or  to  suck 
hearers  as  the  Samaritan  woman,  ana  to  the  accounts  of  otherwise 
unrecorded  miracles,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  discovered  why  all 
sbould  not  have  been  included  in  the  histories  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
or  Luke.  The  words  spoken  at  Jacob's  well,  if  suited  to  the 
woman's  comprehension,  would  certainly  not  need  to  be  kept  back 
until  a  higher  degree  of  knowledge  and  spiritual  light  had  been 
generally  attained.  In  the  case  of  Nicodemus  it  might  well  be 
otherwise.  His  was  a  trained  and  philosophic  mind,  and  the 
instructions  of  the  All- wise  took  somewhat  of  a  corresponding  cast. 

The  miraculous  healing  at  Bethesda,  and  the  dispute  with  the 

iews  which  followed,  the  discourses  upon  the  bread  of  life  and  upon 
le  good  Shepherd,  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the  repeated  questioning 
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of  Peter,  and  the  commands  which  indicated  his  appointed  worki 
are  all  iDstancea  in  point,  for  which  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
thej  did  not  appear  in  the  earlier  writings,  where,  from  the  sim- 
plicity and  interest  which  characterize  them,  they  might  fairly  have 
oeen  expected  to  do  efficient  service. 

The  more  elevated  teachings  to  the  disciples,  8.nd  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  fully  agree  with»  and  evidently 
fulfil,  the  great  purpose  for  which  it  was  composed:  they  com- 
pletely suit  the  higher  culture  which  the  continued  preaching  of 
the  apostles  would  gradually  produce,  and  meet  the  heresies  which 
arose  by  the  side  of  the  true  faith  with  the  testimony  of  Christ  Him- 
self; while,  had  these  portions  been  made  public  earlier,  they  would 
doubtless  have  fallen  on  minds  then  but  ill  prepared  for  their 
reception  and  comprehension. 

But  again,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  Lord  s 
loftier  teachings,  as  I  have  called  them,  to  His  immediate  followers, 
were  actually  included  in  the  early  Gospels,  particularly  in  Matthew 
and  in  Luke. 

Thus  far,  then,  as  to  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  found 
that  they  present  the  first  kind  of  agreement  (however  valueless 
feat,  standing  alone,  may  be  considered),  which  results  from  the 
absence  of  contradiction  or  incompatibility ;  and  also  the  somewhat 
higher  union  which  may  be  described  as  a  partial  parallelism,  or 
correspondence  in  the  incidents  narrated. 

But  as  to  the  further  question  of  inspiration.  Is  this  dejjree  of 
consistency  supplemented  by  the  more  advanced  stage  in  which  the 
omissions  and  inclusions  are  manifestly  seen  to  have  been  adapted 
to  a  special  purpose  in  each  case  P  In  part  it  is  so,  but  in  part  it  is, 
or  appears  to  be,  otherwise. 

What,  then,  is  the  evidence  given  by  the  kind  and  degree  of 
harmony  which  the  four  narratives  thus  far  exhibit  with  respect  to 
the  Mind  which  presided  over  their  arrangement  ?  Is  that  shown 
to  be  simply  human  or  unmistakably  divine?  On  a  prior  hypo- 
thesis of  the  latter,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  distinct  selection 
must  necessarily  have  been  made  in  each  case,  inasmuch  as  the 
incidents  of  the  entire  life,  and  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  their 
adaptation,  would  be  present  to  the  Supreme  Intelligeuce  who  was 
the  real  author.  But,  as  already  stated,  no  trace  of  such  a  divine 
•election  can  be  found,  but  only  the  signs  of  a  common,  imperfect 
human  discretion,  not  amountmg  even  to  ordinary  Rcuius.  The 
choice  is  rough,  capricious,  dictated  by  no  recognisable  principle 

whatever.  . 

How  greatly  this  adds  to  our  proofs  of  the  dignity  and  impressive 
moral  power  of  the  Eedeemer's  life  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed. 

It  may  be  said  that  perhaps  the  special  ends  assigned  were  not 
the  real  ones ;  there  were  possibly  others,  which  the  Gospels 
ftilfil  with  a  divine  fulness  and  efficacy,  for  which  their  adaptation 
by  a  human  intelligence  alone  would  be  totally  insufficient.  If 
ao,  by  the  very  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  it  woiiU.  become  manifest^ 
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and  commend  itself  to  man's  judgment,  as  an  nnmistakably  diTine 
provision  for  bis  varying  wants  in  the  differing  circnmstances,  times, 
and  places  in  which  the  histories  were  intended  to  be  nsed. 

We  see,  however,  such  a  selection  and  arrangement  of  materials 
only  as  have  constrnoted  bnt  a  more  or  less  rough  ontline  of  the 
life  of  Jesus,  to  realize  a  general  rather  than  a  carefully  defined 
purpose  :  we  find  no  trace  of  other  than  a  human  anthorsnip,  such 
as  almost  any  moderately  intelligent  mind  would  be  able  to  mlfil. 

2.  How  far  do  the  (rospels  harmonize  in  their  chronological 
arrangement?  Their  writers  have  plainly  intended  that,  and  it 
becomes  a  legitimate  inquiry  as  to  the  degree  of  their  coincidence  in 
this  respect. 

In  the  chronological  parallelism  constrncted  for  my  own  use, 
Luke  has  been  followed  most  closely,  from  greater  con6dence  in 
his  cultured  acumen,  and  from  the  ascertained  fact  that,  under  his 
guidance,  the  amount  of  alteration  in  the  succession  of  incidents, 
taking  the  four  books  together,  is  smaller  than  would  be  needful  if 
MattJiew's  record  were  taken  as  a  basis.  Of  course  it  would  be 
easy,  by  a  multiplication  of  similar  incidents,  to  avoid  any  break 
whatever  in  the  chronology,  and  also  the  otherwise  necessary 
ignoring  of  certain  little  conjunctional  and  prepositional  links 
which,  in  Matthew,  bind  some  narratives  i  to  their  literal  prede- 
cessors. But  to  act  thus  would,  in  many  cases,  lead  to  absurdity, 
and,  moreover,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  almost  always  the  displaced 
paragraph  in  Matthew  fits  into  another  place,  parallel  with  Mark 
or  Luke,  without  oven  the  verbal  alteration  of  the  connecting 
phrases,  just  as  if  a  disjunction  had  occurred,  and  in  the  readjust- 
ment the  passage  had  been  inserted  in  a  position  similar  to  yet  not 
the  same  as  that  which  it  originally  and  properly  occupied. 

The  total  number  of  variations  between  Matthew  and  Luke  is 
not  large  ;  between  Luke  and  John  there  are  none  whatever,  with 
the  slight  exception  that,  whereas  the  latter  makes  Christ's  lamen- 
tation over  the  foreseen  fact  that  one  of  the  disciples  would  betray 
Him  come  after  the  lesson  upon  the  true  greatness  of  service,  that 
order  is  reversed  by  the  former. 

In  the  cases  of  variation  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  Mark  is 
often  entirely  silent,  not  noticing  the  incident,  but  where  he  does 
mention  it  he  more  often  confirms  the  order  of  Luke  than  coincides 
with  that  of  Matthew. 

The  order  of  the  three  temptations  is  not  the  same  in  Matthew 
and  Luke,  but  Matthew  seems  to  give  the  more  naturally  probable 
succession.  I'he  whole  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  recorded 
in  the  first  Gospel,  should,  according  to  the  third,  with  which  the 
second  (though  it  does  not  record  the  actual  discourse,  but  only  its 
introducing  circumstance  of  the  appointment  of  the  twelve  apostles) 
coincides,  be  placed  after  the  call  of  Matthew  and  the  question  of 
John's  disciples  about  fasting,  the  narratives  of  the  plucking  of  the 
com  upon  the  Sabbath,  and  the  healing  of  the  withered  hand,  being 
first  interposed,  taken  from  some  chapters  later  on. 
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The  healing  of  Peter's  wife's  mother,  and  of  themanj  that  were  8ic1r» 
should,  in  Matthew,  be  brought  forward  from  the  chapter  following 
the  Sermon  on  the  Moant,  and  placed  immediately  aner  the  call  of 
Simon,  Andrew,  James,  and  John  by  the  sea  of  Galilee.  The  cure 
of  the  centurion's  serrant,  the  purpose  of  the  scribe  and  another 
disciple  to  follow  Jesus,  the  calmin]^  of  the  wares,  the  healing  of 
the  (jadarene  demoniac,  the  cleansing  of  the  leper,  the  raising  of 
the  mler's  daughter,  the  relief  of  the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood, 
the  minion  of  the  twelve  disciples  and  their  instructions,  the 
easting  out  of  a  blind  and  dumb  devil,  and  the  Pharisees'  charge  of 
the  use  of  Satanic  power  to  accomplish  this,  the  request  for  a  sign 
and  its  denial,  the  second  cleansing  of  the  temple,  the  anointing  at 
Bethany,  the  departure  into  the  Mount  of  Olives  after  the  ohanting 
of  a  psalm ;  all  require  an  alteration  of  place  in  the  narrative  of 
Matthew. 

In  Mark,  only  the  following  are  out  of  their  proper  consecntive 
order :  the  charge  of  Christ's  dependence  upon  Satanic  power  for 
His  control  over  the  demoniacs,  and  the  anointing  at  Betnany. 

Id  Luke,  one  of  the  three  temptations,  as  already  pointed  out, 
and  the  incident  of  the  ten  lepers,  which  is  inserted  in  the  middle 
of  a  long  series  of  discourses  at  Jerusalem,  but  is  verbally  relegated 
by  the  writer  himself  to  its  proper  place,  alone  required  alteration. 
In  John,  though  there  is  great  difficulty  in  giving  its  chrono- 
logical place  to  the  large  amount  of  new  matter  which  he  intro- 
doces,  the  succession  he  assigns  to  it  does  not  need  to  be  altered  in 
a  single  instance. 

Of  course  the  basis  on  which  the  foregoing  arrangement  has  been 
made  may  be  erroneous,  but  this  is  unimportant  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  facts  of  agreement  or  non- agreement.  The  need  for  adjust- 
ment remains  uie  same,  whether  one  plan  or  another  be  adopted  to 
sopnly  it. 

Not  are  the  transpositions  I  have  noted  made  upon  any  distinct 
system,  which  might  be  supposed  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
narratives  for  the  purposes  wnich  the  writers  bad  in  view.  Then, 
as  to  the  divine  Mind,  the  whole  of  the  events  must  be  always  pre- 
sent in  their  true  order ;  on  a  theory  of  inspiration  of  word  or  form, 
we  must  believe  in  a  purposeless  selection  to  confusion  and  error. 
Thus,  while  there  is  no  proof  or  indication  of  a  divine  order  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  incidents  and  teachings  in  each  Gospel,  it 
it  is  also  the  case  that  at  least  one  of  them  is  characterized  by 
much  disturbance  of  the  true  consecutive  order,  and  that  the 
others  only  exhibit  a  purely  human  and  natural  harmony,  such  as 
tmthfol  and  fairly  intelligent  observers  and  historians  would  be 
expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  furnish. 
Otweitry.  W. 

{Ih  be  eanlinued») 

HoTi.->The  reader  most  bear  io  mind  that  only  the  election  and 
•iMeano»  of  the  contents  of  the  GotpeU  are  at  present  referred  to.     The 
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MardMitfT  of  the  namtioD,  and  of  ike  oonteDto  thAouelrei,  hM  yet  to  be 
considered.  Also,  the  writer  protests  against  being  credited  with  opinions 
drawn  from  this  portion  of  his  article  alone :  thus  far  he  has  been  occupied 
upon  one  side  of  the  question  onlj.  He  accepts  the  zesponsibilit j  of  the 
tone  and  conclusions  of  the  entire  paper,  but  not  of  a  detached  section  of  it 
unmodified  bj  the  rest  which  the  present  instalment  is ;  as  the  conduaion 
is  held  over  by  our  Editor  from  considerations  of  space. 


DO  THE  SCEIPTUEE8  FAVOUE  OR  OPPOSE  THE  IDSA 
OF  THE  NATUEAL  IMMOETALITY  OF  THE  SOUL  P 

AFf  IBMATIYS  ABTIOLB. — II. 

The  positive  and  repeated  deolarations  of  Soripture  that  the  wicked 
shall  eternally  suffer,  and  that  the  righteous  shall  partake  of  eTer^ 
lasting  bliss,  demonstrate  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
it  ir  evident  that  P.  O.  S,  feels,  that  the  doctrine  of  an  eternity  of 
punishment  for  the  uofi^odly  involves  the  soul's  immortality  ;  for,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  latter,  he  has  to  deny  an  eternity  of  8ufi*ep> 
io^,  and  advocate  the  doctrine  of  annihilation.  It  mast  be  our 
business,  then,  to  prove  from  the  Scriptures  that  the  souls  of  nil 
mankind  will  exist  for  ever ;  and  if  P.  O.  S. — and  doubtless  otliexs 
with  him— can  be  oonyinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  that  those 
who  die  in  impenitence  shaU  suffer  for  ever,  thev  will  at  the  same 
time  be  convinced  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  if  oar 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  eternity  of  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked 
be  incontrovertible,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  opinion  of  tiie  aon* 
immortality  of  the  soul  to  be  established. 

In  adducing  proof  from  Scripture  that  the  souls  of  all  men  ippiU 
exist  for  ever,  we  shall  dwell  more  particularly  on  the  evidence  of 
the  UD godly  enduring  everlasting  sufferings,  as  the  eternal  happi- 
ness of  the  righteous  is  on  each  side  admitted. 

Both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  furnish  evidence  that  the 
wicked  will  suffer  for  ever.  The  question  put  by  Isaiah,  in  chap* 
xxxiii.  ver.  14,  plainly  implies  that  the  future  suffering  of  the  un* 
godly  will  be  eternal,  for  what  else  can  **  everlaetino  burning*  "  set 
forth  P  In  Daniel,  chap.  xii.  ver.  2,  it  is  expressly  affirmed  that 
not  only  will  some  of  the  dead  awake  to  everlasting  life,  but  like-> 
wise  that  others  will  awake  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt,  and 
if  the  contempt  to  ifhioh  the  wicked  will  rise  be  not  never*ending» 
neither  will  tne  life  which  is  designed  for  the  righteous.  In  the 
New  Testament  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrut» 
first,  as  recorded  in  Matt.  xxv.  41,  in  whioh  Scripture,  Christ  in- 
forms us  respecting  the  solemn  transactions  of  the  last  judgmeat^ 
and  assures  us  that  He  will  then  sentence  the  widced  to  ^^everlaeUm^ 
fire.**  How  a  state  of  existence  which  is  described  as  everlasting 
fire  can  accord  with  annihilation  we  cannot  at  all  comprehend,  nor 
can  we  conceive  how  the  words  can  set  forth  anything  besides  the 
iatolerabltt  fierceness  of  the  misery  whioh  the  wicked  will  endure, 
together  with  its  perpetual  oonttnuanoe  anddivatioa.    In  ver,  46| 
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of  the  lame  chapter,  the  Lord  afBms,  "  And  these  shall  go  away 
into  everhHing  punishnMit.*'  Not  into  non-existenoe  shall  they  go^ 
but  into  eyerlasting  punishment.  In  Mark  is.  44—48,  we  have  toe 
testimony  of  Christ  nre  times  given,  that  hell  is  a  state  in  which  the 
fire  is  not  qnenohed,  which  expression  can  only  denote  the  neat- 
ness and  the  unending  duration  of  the  sufferings  of  the  wickea.  In 
John  V.  28,^,  we  have  the  ftirther  evidence  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that 
the  hour  is  coming,  in  which,  not  only  shall  they  who  have  done 
^ood  eome  (brth  from  their  graves  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  hut 
also  they  who  have  done  evil  shall  come  forth  unto  the  resurrection 
of  damnation,  and  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  words,  damnation 
certainly  is  not  annihilation,  nor  is  the  word  understood  or  em* 
ployed  in  that  sense  by  either  the  profane  or  the  pious.  In  S«v. 
XX.  10,  it  is  positively  declared  of  the  wicked,  that  they  shall  be 
tormented  day  and  mghifor  ever  and  ever.  In  the  same  book,  chap. 
14,  ver.  11,  it  is  testified  of  the  same  characters  that  the  smoke  of 
their  torment  ascendeth  XL^fo^  ever  and  ever,  and  that  they  have  no 
rest,  day  nor  ni^ht,  which  descriptions  assuredly  cannot  set  forth  a 
state  of  non-existence,  or  endless  rest.  Strange  indeed  it  would 
be  if,  when  Scripture  speaks  of  some  having  no  rest,  day  nor 
night,  ft^r  ever  and  ever,  it  means  that  they  rest  for  ever,  which 
they  would  do  if  their  existence  were  terminated,  as  when  the  life 
of  the  body  is  departed,  and  the  body  is  buried,  we  speak  of  it  as 
resting  in  the  grave.  The  cspability  of  the  soul  to  endure  the  fierce 
wrath  of  God  through  endless  ages  bespeaks  its  immortality,  and, 
indeed,  the  Scriptures  are  so  far  from  furnishing  the  slightest  mnt  of 
the  non- immortality  of  any  hunaan  souls,  that  they  show  that  even 
Ihe  body  will  after  the  resurrection  be  immortal,  that  the  bodies  of 
the  wicked  will  be  capable  of  enduring  unutterable  woe  without 
tsmimition  or  alleviation,  while  the  bodies  of  the  righteous  will  be 
sble  to  bear  a  weight  of  glory  which  they  could  not  in  this  world 
Hve  nnder. 

The  arguments  of  P.  O.  S.,  are  grounded  on  an  entire  inisappre- 
hension  of  the  subject.  This  writer  while  remarking  that  in  almost 
svery  heathen  reUgion  the  idea  of  immortality  is  used  more  aa  a 
terror  than  as  a  boon,  states  that  in  Christianity  this  is  transformed 
and  tnmafignred  into  a  hope  instead  of  a  fear.  Now  the  Scriptures 
we  h«re  addnoed  show  that  while  immortality  is  a  just  ground  for 
hope  to  some,  it  is  an  equally  jnst  ground  lor  fear  to  others.  P.  O.  S. 
likewise  remarks  that  the  Scriptures  reveal  immortality  as  the  gift 
of  God,  given  to  those  who  believe  in  and  follow  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  lAd  that  they  give  us  assurance  of  life  from  the  dead  as  a 
consequence  of  our  receiving  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  But  the  immor- 
tality which  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  gift  of  God  is  not 
the  perpetual  existence  of  the  aoul,  which  is  common  to  all  souls, 
but  ^at  perfect  and  perpetual  bliss  which  in  the  Scriptures  is 
spoken  of  as  eternal  life  in  opposition  to  that  condition  which 
in  the  Scriptnrea  ia  teraaed  the  aeeond  death  or  eternal  damna- 
tioD,  because  it  is  an  endless  dying  to  all  happioeas  and  to  all  hope* 
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wHich  awful  state  is  farther  set  forth  by  the  expression  the  bot- 
tomless pit,  to  show  that  the  lost  are  for  ever  sinking,  but  can 
nerer  reach  the  termination  of  their  sufferings. 

P.  O.  S.  further  remarks,  "  When  God  gave  the  early  command- 
ment, which  constituted  the  coyenant  of  life,  he  made  lite  dependent 
on  obedience  and  submission."  19 ow  the  life  which  was  niade  de- 
pendent on  obedience  and  submission  was  not  the  soul's  unceasing 
existence,  but  the  exemption  from  all  mortality,  as  well  as  from 
that  endless  suffering  which  in  the  Scriptures  is  denominated  the 
second  death,  together  with  the  continuance  of  that  life  of  holiness 
and  happiness  which  man  possessed  before  the  fall.  So  again,  the 
Scripture  declaration,  "  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die,"  is  not  a 
threatening  of  an  extinction  of  the  soul's  existence,  but  a  death  to 
God,  to  holiness,  and  to  happiness. 

P.  O.  S.  states  that  those  who  sin  "  lose  the  power  of  life,  and  go 
down  to  the  grave  as  to  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever."  But 
this  **  blackness  of  darkness  "  is  not  the  darkness  of  non-existence 
bat  the  blackness  of  despair,  the  darkness  of  a  perfectly  hopeless 
condition.  P.  O.  S.  states,  "  The  soul  has  lost  its  immortal  nature 
through  sin."  This  statement  is  not  correct.  Sin  has  not  deprived 
any  soul  of  its  immortality,  neither  did  it  deprive  fallen  angels  of 
theirs.  The  immortality  of  sinful  souls,  P.  O.  S.  states,  "  would  be 
the  perpetuation  of  that  which  God  hates,  and  would  be  indeed  the 
triumph  of  evil  and  the  powers  of  evil."  Not  so.  That  which 
God  hates  is  indeed  perpetuated,  but  neither  evil,  nor  the  powers  of 
evil  triumph.  On  the  contrary,  evil  is  overcome,  subdued,  put 
down,  and  punished,  while  the  powers  of  evil  are  shut  up,  con- 
trolled, bound  and  held  fast,  and  punished  for  ever.  P.  O.  S. 
quotes  the  promise,  '*  Whosoever  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die." 
Here  the  expression  never  die  does  not  signify  shall  not  cease 
to  exist — as  though  that  were  the  peculiar  privilege  of  those  who 
believe  in  Jesus,  but  it  signifies  that  such  shall  not  die  the  second 
or  eternal  death,  and  deliverance  from  this  is  the  eternal  life  which 
is  not  an  innate  property  of  the  soul,  but  is  the  gift  of  God. 

P.  O.  S.  refers  to  what  Solomon  affirms  of  man  and  of  the  beast, 
"As  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other."  Now,  man  dies  as  the 
beast,  not  by  ceasing  to  exist,  but  as  the  beast  dies  by  ceasing  to 
breathe,  so  does  man,  each  being  possessed  of  the  same  animal  life, 
wliich  is  maintained  in  each  in  the  same  manner.  Man  also  loses 
his  life  by  diseases  and  accidents  of  the  same  sort  as  those  which 
cause  the  death  of  the  beast,  and  thus,  "  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth 
the  other."  The  remark  of  Solomon  referred  to  by  P.  O.  S.,  that 
there  is  no  work,  nor  device  in  the  grave,  is  one  the  correctness  of 
which  is  manifest,  for  the  grave  is  the  abode  of  death,  whether  it 
be  the  grave  of  the  righteous  or  of  the  wicked ;  therefore  if  this 
Scripture  makes  against  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  it  makes 
against  that  of  the  righteous,  equally  with  that  of  the  wicked. 

In  confirmation  of  this  argument  we  may  quote  the  deliverance 
of  the  archbishop  of  York :— 
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"The  doofcrine  of  » termtnAble  puniifament  &r  tha  wicked  finds  no  ooun* 

ftnaaoe  whaterer  from  Holj  Scripture.    Tboee.  who  ha?e  mainUincd  it  can 

do  no  more  than  tuggeit  plaaitble  explanationa  of  teste  that  make  against 

them ;  eren  they  must  admit  that  there  is  not  one  passsge  of  Scripture  that 

elesrij  anthoriaos  the  hope  of  restoration  for  the  sinner  once  condeoined. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  declarations  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is 

cional  are  many,  and  those  most  clear  and  emphatic    Eternal  wrath  put 

into  antithesis  with  eternal  life ;  eternal  chains ;  the  wrath  of  God  abiding 

on  a  man  so  that  he  shall  nerer  see  life ;  the  worm  that  ne^er  dieth;  can 

sU  tbeee  be  explained  away  ?   Eren  if  they  could,  not  one  of  them  promises 

salration  for  the  sinner  once  condemned.    If  they  were  not  concluaiye  for 

•Terisstingness,  they  would  not  be  in  farour  of  the  salyatioa  of  the  wicked 

At  last.    On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  that  the  wicked  are  punished  for 

erer  would  be  gathered  not  from  these  texts  alone,  but  from  the  whole 

tenor  of  Scripture,  which  speaks  of  this  life  as  our  probation,  and  of  the 

next  as  our  reward,  which  represents  the  judgment  as  final ;   which  is 

utterly  silent  as  to  any  economy  of  probation  after  death." 

The  Scripture  doctrine  that  all  things  shall  be  pnt  in  sabjection 
to  Ckrist  aoes  not  clash,  with  the  eternity  of  evil.  Though  evil 
will  exiBt  for  ever,  yet  it  will  be  in  pelrfect  subjection  to  Christ. 
The  liTin{B^  existence  of  persons  in  the  dominions  of  an  absolute 
monarch'  is  not  incompatible  with  their  being  held  in  subjection  by 
him. 

P.  O.  8.  speaks  of  the  everlasting  punishment  of  annihilation  as 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  conceptions.  But  surely  the  anticipation 
of  eyerlasting  suffering  is  a  conception  far  more  dreadful  than  that 
of  ererlasting  annihilation.  When  Judas  felt  the  wrath  of  Ood  for 
lus  sin,  he  hisd  an  anticipation  unspeakably  more  dreadful  than 
that  of  annihilation.    If  the  cessation  of  existence  be  the  only 

Einiahment  of  sin  in  the  world  to  come,  the  most  awful  characters 
we  not  much  to  dread,  and  may  reasonably  indulge  to  the  full 
their  wicked  inclinations,  for  as  an  inspired  apostle  says,  "  If  the 
dead  rise  not " — or  if  they  rise  not  to  continue  in  existence,  but  to 
be  annihilated — "  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

8.8. 


Tm. — In  all  the  actions  which  a  man  performs,  some  part  of  his  life 
pssses.  We  die  while  doing  this  for  which  alone  our  sliding  life  was 
grsntecL  Nay,  though  we  do  nothing,  time  keeps  its  constant  pace, 
sad  flieB  as  &st  in  idlraess  as  in  employment.  Whetner  we  play,  or  labour, 
or  sleep,  or  dance,  or  study,  the  sun  posts  on  and  the  sand  runs.  An  hour 
of  noe  is  as  lon^  as  an  honr  of  yirtue.  But  the  difierence  between  good 
sod  bad  actions  is  infinite.  Gk>od  actions,  though  they  diminish  our  time 
hers  as  well  as  bad  actions,  yet  they  lay  up  for  us  a  happiness  in  eternity, 
end  will  recompense  what  th^  ts^e  away  by  a  plentiful  return  at  last. 
When  we  trade  with  rirtue,  we  do  but  buy  pleasure  at  the  expense  of  time. 
So  it  is  not  so  much  a  consumin  j^  of  time  as  an  exchange.  Ais  a  man  sows 
his  com,  he  it  content  to  wait  awhile  that  he  may,  at  the  harrest,  reoetre 
with  adTsntage.—  Owen  J^Ukam. 
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OUGHT  WE  NOW  TO  HAVE  THE  BALLOT? 

JLVFIBHATIVX  ABTICLE. — YI. 

This  Ib  a  subject  upon  which  much  may  be  said  <m  both  sides. 
We  allow  that  many  objections  may  jastlj  be  raised  against  th« 
introduction  of  the  ballot  into  our  electoral  system ;  bat  yet,  when 
we  look  at  all  the  considerations  suggested  to  our  mind  in 
oonneotion  with  this  subject,  we  feel  persuaded  that  the  time  has 
oome  when  we  ought  to  have  the  baUot.  "  Philomathes  "  shovrs 
by  his  quotation  from  Hume,  and  by  his  own  remarks,  that  be  has 
great  faith  in  general  principles;  and  we  know  that  general 
principles  do  form  an  excellent  foundation  on  which  to  base  our 
arguments,  but  we  must  maintain  that  they  are  dangerooa  things, 
and  we  need  to  be  very  careful  how  we  make  use  of  them.  In 
relying  upon  general  principles  for  the  foundation  of  our  reason- 
ings,  we  must  be  careful  of  three  things  :  Ist.  That  we  pat  a  right 
construction  upon  the  general  principles  laid  down;  and.  That 
that  construction  is  applicable  to  the  subject  under  disoosaioa ; 
and  3rd.  That  the  force  of  the  general  principles  adduced  in 
support  of  our  view  of  the  case,  be  not  more  than  oounterbalaDCdd 
by  more  weighty  general  principles  that  hare  an  opposite  bearing. 
If  we  neglect  either  of  these  three  points,  our  whole  train  of 
reasoning  will  probably  be  ritiated.  We  will  now  pvoeeed  to 
follow  up  these  preliminary  remarks  by  briefly  oonsiaering  this 
subject,  both  synthetically  and  analytically,  first  bringing  forwacd 
a  few  general  principles  in  support  of  the  affirmatiYe  of  this 
qnestion,  thus  showing  "  Philomathes  "  that  the  general  prinoiples 
which  bear  upon  this  subject  are  not  all  on  his  side,  and  then 
criticising  some  of  the  arguments  of  "  Philomathes  "  and  H.  S.  S., 
to  show,  that  in  some  cases  they  miaoonstrue  the  general 
principles  brought  forward,  and  that  in  other  oases  the  general 
principles  laid  down  are  not  applicable  to  the  snbjeot  under  debate. 

The  first  |;eneral  principle  that  we  shall  bring  rorwafd  to  support 
the  affirmative  of  tnis  question  i»— 'That  the  weak  inquire  Aore 
protection  than  the  strong,  and  that  it  is  the  dut^  of  the  stftte  to 
legislate,  not  for  the  strone  alone,  but  rather  so  as  to  give,  as  far 
as  possible,  that  amount  ofprotection  required  by  the  wei^.  The 
strong-minded  voter  can  despise  the  ballot,  and  rail  against  it  as 
on-English,  cowardly,  and  demoralizing;  but  the  weak-mnided 
Toter  needs  its  protection.  The  strong-minded  Toter,  and  the 
man  who  has  nothing  to  lose  by  voting  as  he  pleases,  can  afford 
to  vote  openly,  and  U>  brand  the  ballot  as  mean,  suspiotous,  and 
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l^jMierilMal ;  but  to  maiiy  of  tlio  watk^mindod  and  depeitd«iit 
voters,  tho  bmllot  is  abwlately  neoossarj  to  enable  them  to  rote 
ftetij  aooordiog  to  their  ooneoienoee.  As  the  weak-miaded  and 
dependent  Toten  reqaire  siieh  a  protection,  and  as  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  legislate  not  for  the  strong  alone,  bat  more  eapeciall j 
hr  the  weak,  therefore  we  onght  to  hare  the  ballot  now,  unless 
tias  proteotion  eaa  be  given  in  some  better  way.  We  think  it 
soola  easily  be  proved  that  weak-minded  and  dependent  voters 
need  some  protection  from  intimidation  and  other  cormpt  praotices. 
How  often  are  election  agents  told  when  canvassing  tenant  farmofSy 
agricnltnral  labonrers,  and  the  employes  of  large  mannfacturers, 
I  shonld  like  to  give  von  my  vote,  ont  my  landlord  (or  master,  as 
the  ease  may  be)  will  vote  for  yonr  opponent,  and  I  must  vote  as 
he  votes ;  for  if  I  give  you  my  vote,  I  shall  have  to  suffer  for  it. 
And  how  often  do  we  see  cases  in  which  electors  have  to  suffer  for 
voting  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  masters  and  landlords  I  We 
believe  the  bidlot  would  afford  that  protection  which  the  weak- 
minded  and  dependent  voter  requires.  It  would  enable  him  to 
itoord  his  vote  without  any  one  being  able  to  know  who  he 
voted  for ;  therefore  he  could  not  be  punished  for  not  voting  for 
bis  master's  favourite,  because  it  eould  not  be  proved  whether  he 
did  really  vote  for  his  master's  favourite  or  not.  No  one  would 
think  of  intimidating  voters  by  favouring  those  who  promised  to 
vote  for  a  certain  candidate,  and  punishing  those  who  refused  to 
give  such  a  pledge,  because  it  could  never  be  proved  whether  those 
who  had  pledged  themselves  to  vote  in  a  certain  way  had  fulfilled 
their  promise ;  and  therefore  we  maintain  that  the  ballot  would 
afford  the  requisite  protection.  We  do  not  know  of  any  less 
objectionable  and  equally  effieaeious  mode  of  affording  proteotion 
to  the  enfranchised  olass  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights];  at  all  events, 
tile  onus  of  finding  such  better  plsn  rests  with  those  who  oppose 
the  introduction  of  the  ballot. 

It  is  the  duty  of  lejpslators  to  finme  laws  suited  to  the  actual 
condition  of  society  m  the  present  time,  and  not  merely  to  make 
such  provisions  as  would  meet  tbe  wants  of  society  if  it  were  just 
what  it  ought  to  be.  If  the  state  of  Booieitf  were  what  it  ought  to 
be,  we  should  not  need  any  police  force ;  but  it  is  so  far  from  oeing 
what  it  ouf^t  to  be,  that  a  police  force  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property.  Many  objections  might  be 
raised  against  the  employment  of  a  police  force,  but  the  advantages 
which  result  therefrom  are  sufficient  to  overrule  all  objections, 
and  though  crimes  ere  often  committed  in  spite  of  the  police,  yet 
we  all  admit  that  the  police  force  is  a  necessity  of  the  age.  So,  if 
electors,  landlords,  ana  employers  of  labour  were  what  they  ought 
to  be,  the  ballot  would  not  oe  reouired ;  but  tiiey  are  not  what  they 
ought  to  be,  far  from  it,  and  therefore  the  maiority  of  electors 
require  that  protection  which  the  ballot  would  am>rd. 

In  voting,  the  elector  should  be  mded  by  one  motive,  and  one 
only-^via.,  a  desire  to  do  tliat  whicn  would  be  most  oonduoive  to 
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the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large.  Bat  under  the  present  system, 
many  are  influenced  to  vote  for  certain  candidate  by  motiTes  of 
personal  aggrandizement.  The  ballot  would  take  from  the  voter 
the  opportunity  of  gaining  personal  advancement  by  selling  his 
vote,  because  the  candidate  or  agent  would  be  unwiUing  to 
purchase  a  vote  when  the  action  of  the  voter  is  placed  bey^ond  his 
knowledge.  Thus  the  ballot  would  act  so  as  to  lessen  the  mfluenoe 
of  impure  motives  upon  electors  in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 
Hie  ballot  would  put  an  end  to  the  dishonourable,  disagreeable, 
and  demoralizing  practice  of  canvassing,  because,  if  secret  voting 
were  employed,  tne  candidate  and  agent  would  not  consider  it 
worth  their  while  to  ask  the  elector  to  promise  them  his  vote. 
Thus,  though  many  may  conscientiously  oppose  the  ballot,  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  its 
adoption  would  more  than  counterbalance  all  the  objections  that 
could  be  raised  against  it. 

"  Philomathes "  says,  '*  Secrecy  is  suspicious He 

who  would  act  nobly,  must  act  honestly  and  openly."  True ;  but 
to  be  honest  in  secret,  however  suspicious,  is  far  preferable  to  being 
openly  dishonest ;  and  to  act  sincerely  in  an  ignoble  and  secret  way, 
is  better  than  to  be  openly  corrupt.  We  next  read  that  "  Truth 
does  not  slink  in  the  aark,  nor  do  honest  men  seek  to  hide  their 
light  under  a  bushel."  Certainly  not;  but  are  the  majoritjr  of 
electors  incapable  of  being  influenced  by  false  and  impure  motives 
in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  ?  aod  are  the  majority  of  electors 
so  honest  that  they  vote  for  the  candidate  they  believe  most  likely 
to  legislate  for  the  good  of  the  country,  apart  from  every  other 
consideration?  If  not,  then  the  remark  we  have  just  quoted  has 
no  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  this  debate.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
the  upright  and  strong-minded  to  declaim  about  the  suspiciousness 
of  secrecy,  the  nobleness  of  acting  opeuly,  and  the  undisguised  way 
in  which  truth  and  honesty  nresent  themselves  to  the  pubUo  gaze, 
but  they  must  remember  that  the  enfranchised  are  not  ul  so 
uprifj^ht  and  strong-minded  as  they  are.  If  we  desire  to  have 
elections  conducted  upon  principles  of  the  strictest  purity,  we  must 
adopt  measures  to  prevent  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  dishonest 
and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  weak.  "  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure ;"  the  *'  Corrupt  Practices  Act "  ^ill  punish  those  who 
conduct  elections  upon  corrupt  principles,  but  the  ballot  would  be 
a  means  of  preventing  the  commission  of  such  illegal  acts. 

**  Philomathes  "  then  says  that  "  It  has  never  been  found  that 
secret  societies  have  long  remained  free  from  serious  objections, 
and  to  grant  the  ballot  to  voters  for  members  of  Parliament  would 
be  to  transform  the  constituencies  into  vast  secret  societies,"  in 
the  secrecy  of  which  not  only  the  sense  of  individu^  responsibility 
would  be  lost,  but  even  the  sense  of  personal  honesty."  Now 
this  comparison  will  not  hold  good,  for  to  grant  the  ballot  with  tiie 
franchise  would  not  be  "  to  transform  the  constituencies  into  vast 
secret  societies."  A  secret  society  is  one  in  which  seerecy  is  etift^rad 
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WK>n  its  members,  who  would  beponislied  or  oensared  by  the  society 

if  they  divulged  its  secrets.    Bat  the  ballot  woald  not  compel 

electors  to  keep  it  a  secret  how  they  voted;  it  would  merely 
ffre  them  the  privilege  of  voting  without  any  one. knowing  how 
they  Toted,  if  it  were  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  The  ballot  wonld 
not  cause  electors  to  be  punished  or  censured  for  publicly  declaring 
how  they  Yoted,  and  this  makes  an  essential  difference  between  a 
aeeret  society  and  a  constituency  voting  by  ballot.  We  also  demur 
to  our  opponent's  assertion,  that  the  ballot  would  destroy  the 
sense  of  indiyidual  responsibility  in  the  voter.  We  believe  that 
it  would  increase  that  feeling  of  personal  responsibility ;  for  it 
would  show  the  elector  that  Parliament,  in  conferring  the  franchise 
upon  him,  intended  that  he  should  vote  according  to  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  not  according  to  the  will  of  his  master. 

" Philomathes "  says  that  with  regard  to  the  franchise,  "the 
maxim  that  a  man  may  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own  has  no 
place.  His  vote  is  not  a  man's  own."  This  is  not  strictly  correct ; 
the  elector's  vote  is  his  own  property  ;  he  has  a  legal  ana  a  moral 
right  to  it,  although  he  must  not  use  it  for  his  own  individual 
benefit.  The  State  recognises  the  right  of  the  elector  to  have  a 
Toice  in  the  government  of  the  nation ;  and  it  is  his  right  to  vote 
according  to  his  own  private  judgment,  uncontrolled  by  any  other 
person  or  persons  whatsoever.  The  ballot  would  enable  many  to 
do  this,  who  without  it  could  not  do  so ;  therefore  we  think  that 
we  ought  to  have  the  ballot  now.  We  believe  with  "  Philomathes," 
that  "opportunity  creates  a  sinner;"  and  we  believe  that  our 
nresent  mode  of  conducting  elections  gives  many  opportunities  for 
bribery,  corruption,  and  intimidation,  which  would  not  exist  if  the 
ballot  were  introduced ;  therefore  we  maintain  that  the  ballot  ought 
to  be  adopted. 

H.  S.  S.  commences  his  article  by  saying  that  "  '  more  light ! 
more  light !'  were  the  death-words  of  Goethe ;  '  more  darkness ! 
more  darkness ! '  is  the  cry  of  advocates  of  the  ballot."  And  thus 
he  endeavours  to  place  the  advocates  of  the  ballot  in  direct 
opposition  to  those  who  love  the  light.  We,  however,  like  to  act 
openly  as  much  as  possible,  and  we  love  the  light  as  much  as 
GFoethe  or  H.  S.  S. ;  but  we  must  maintain  that  there  are  certain 
states  in  which  the  light  of  open  day  cannot  be  endured.  When 
the  patient  is  suffering  from  brain  fever,  the  doctor  often  orders  the 
winaow-blinds  to  be  drawn  down,  and  all  light  carefully  excluded 
from  the  sick-room ;  and  we  ask,  is  there  not  a  disease  prevailing 
unongst  our  constituencies  which  gives  the  legislator  ^ood  cause 
to  say,  Exclude  the  light,  and  let  the  votes  be  recorded  in  secret  P 

We  believe  there  is  ;  and  were  it  not  for  this  unhealth^^  state  of 
the  public  morality,  which  breeds  corruption,  bribery,  and  intimida- 
tion, we  should  not  plead  for  the  ballot.  When  the  patient's  fever 
has  abated  the  doctor  orders  the  curtains  to  be  drawn  up'again, 
>ad  the  light  of  day  is  once  more  permitted  to  shine  into  the  room. 
80,  when  the  disease  that  perraaes  our  constituencies  has  been 
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oured,  when  dvery  voter  oan  rote  openly  withoat  fear  of  beinc 
made  to  suffer  for  the  vote  conBcientiously  given,  then,  and  not  tiu 
then,  can  we  honourably  dispense  with  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  ballot.  In  the  present  state  of  things  we  cannot  speak  of 
ererj  elector  as  "  a  free  and  independent  voter ;"  but  we  desire 
the  introduction  of  the  ballot,  in  order  to  set  the  voter  free  from 
the  intimidation,  &o.,  of  those  who  would  exercise  an  undue 
influence  over  him,  and  to  make  him  independent  of  those  who 
would  purchase  his  vote.  H.  S.  S.  says,  "  Opportunity  often  leads 
to  sin ;  and  the  beginning  of  evil  is  like  the  letting  in  of  water ;  we 
ma^  stop  the  first  beginniugs  of  evil,  but  we  cannot  effectually 
resist  the  mighty  floods."  True ;  and  bribery,  &c.,  might  have 
been  checked  by  the  force  of  moral  influence  in  the  time  of  its 
small  beginning,  but  now  that  it  haa  become  a  mighty  flood,  it  can 
only  be  effectually  resisted  by  withholding  the  opportunities  of 
committing  this  offence,  through  the  adoption  of  the  ballot. 
H.  8. 8.  suggests  that  bribery  might  invent  means  to  overcome  the 
mysteries  of  the  ballot.  True;  such  inventions  are  within  the 
botmds  of  the  possible,  but  most  certainly  they  do  not  come  within 
the  limits  of  the  probable.  Criminals  often  invent  means  to  evade 
the  vigilance  of  the  police,  yet  the  police  are  very  useful  in  the 
prevention  of  crime ;  so  also  it  would  be  with  the  ballot,  even  if 
KNribery  did  sometimes  invent  a  way  of  neutralizing  the  advantages 
of  secret  voting. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  repeat  our  most  prominent  arguments 
on  this  subject  :-^That  a  weak-minded  and  dependent  voter 
requires  a  protection  which  the  strong- minded  and  independent 
elector  does  not  need ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  the 
weak  and  the  dependent ;  that  the  ballot  would  afford  the  required 
protection ;  that  if  society  were  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state,  the 
ballot  would  not  be  needed — but  that  society  is  in  such  an 
unhealthy  state  as  to  require  the  ballot ;  that  secret  voting  would 
diminish  the  influence  of  impure  motives  on  the  part  of  the 
electors;  that  the  adoption  ot  the  ballot  would  not  compel  the 
elector  to  keep  it  secret  how  he  voted,  and  that  therefore  a 
constituency  voting  by  ballot  would  not  resemble  a  secret  society  ; 
that  a  voter  has  a  right  to  exercise  the  franchise  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  and  that  in  many  cases  he  cannot  do  so  because  of 
having  to  vote  openly ;  that  we  believe  the  advantages  which  would 
follow  the  introdaction  of  the  ballot  would  more  than  counter- 
balance the  evils  that  might  result  irom  its  adootion;  and  therefore 
we  maintain  that  we  ou^^t  now  to  have  the  ballot. 

AFflBltATIVB  ABTICLB.^— Vn. 

It  is  remarkable  that  nearly  all  who  write  vigorously  against  the 
ballot  as  a  system  of  voting,  rely,  for  their  chief  arguments,  on  the 
supposed  evils  of  secrecy.  In  truth,  they  do  not  essay  to  encounter 
the  praetioal  argomenta  involved  in  the  question,  bat  to  refute  the 
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reaioiis  adduced  by  the  ballotists  as  8howinj<  that  the  ballot  would 
directlj  teud  to  counteract  some  of  the  existing  evils  attendant 
upon  open  rating,  they  indulge  in  a  profusion  of  uodij^nified 
epithets,  denunciatory  of  eyerjtbing  connected  with  political 
gOTernment  that  is  at  all  in  opposition  to  publicity.  And  so 
soleomly  do  the  opponents  of  secrecy  deprecate  the  introduction  of 
the  ballot  a  sa  method  of  roting,  that  one  might  suppose  the  ballot, 
where  it  is  established,  to  be  a  yeil  that 

"  Msntles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 
And  wrong  are  accidentfl,  and  men  grow  pale 
Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too  bright, 
And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth 
Hare  too  much  light." 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle,  with  the  adrocatea  of  the  ballot, 
that  a  Tote  is  given  to  a  man  that  he  may  exercise  it  consistently  with 
his  own  indiv^idual  couTictioos.  This  being  a  **  Erst  truth  "  in  their 
political  creed  that  cannot  possibly  be  co:ifuted,  their  argument  in 
fayoor  of  the  ballot  may  be  stated  in  syllogistic  form.     The  voter 
should  exercise  the  franchise  as  expressive  of  iiis  own  personal  con* 
victioas ;  the  ballot  alone  will  enable  him  perfecily  to  exercise  the 
franchiM  in  this  manner,  therefore  the  ballot  is  the  best  method  of 
voting.      When  the  State  has  conferred  the  right  of  voting,  I  con- 
ceive it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  tha  voter  in  the  enjoy* 
meat  of  that  right.    Whether  the  vote  be  a  privilege  or  a  rigiit 
afieets  not  the  responsibility  of  the  State  in  affording  protection  to 
the  voter.     Be  it  a  trust  confided  to  him,  or  be  it  a  right  which,  as 
a  man,  he  can  indisputably  claim,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  to  exercise 
it  as  hia  own  reason  and  conscience  shall  dictate,  aud  it  is  also 
evident  that  the  system  of  voting  which  moat  efifectually  protects 
the  voter  in  the  exercise  of  the   franchise  conferred  upon  him 
ahoold  be  established  by  the  State.     Now  the  ballot  is  clearly 
superior  to  open  voting  in  securing  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  voter,  and  should,  therefore,  be  established  by  the  State.     I 
believe,  with  Mr.  Milncr  Gibson,  "  that  nobody  has  any  right  to 
know  for  whom  he  (the  elector)  votes.    If  he  chooses  to  proclaim 
it  himself  before  the  world  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so.    But  if  he 
wishes  to  record  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  candidate  he  prefers,  and, 
for  the  interest  of  his  country,  let  him  do  so,  aud  you  have  not  free 
institutions,  you  have  not  lioerty,  unless  von  give  a  man  the  right 
of  giving  his  vote  free  from  risk  either  to  himself  or  his  family."  It 
seems  to  imply  a  distrust  of  the  people  not  to  permit  them  to 
record  their  votes,  which  are  supposed  to  express  thoir  opinions, 
under  the  system  which  most  efiectually  shelters  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  so  high  and  important  a  privilege.  And  yet,  if  the  people 
are  not  to  be  trusted,  why  give  them  the  franchise  at  all  P    If  the 
inteiests  of  the  country  are  not  secure  in  their  hands,  why  place 
them  under  the  care  of  such  perilous  protectors  P 

The  ballot,  if  adopted,  would  materially  diminish,  if  not  entirely 
prevent  bribery.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  powerful 
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incentive  to  bribery  under  open  voting  is  that  the  briber  can  obtain 

Soeitiye  proof  as  to  whether  the  bribe  has  really  been  effectire  in 
irectins;  the  Tote  or  not.   The  ballot  being  establiflhed,  tifus  would 
not  be  toe  case.    The  essential  and  inevitable  conditions  of  voting 
which  the  ballot  presupposes  destroy  the  possibility  of  his  knowing, 
with  certainty,  that  tne  voter  has  given  his  vote  as  desired. 
H.  S.  S.  asks,  "  Can  it  not  be  stipulated  that  evidence  may  be  pro- 
ducable  in  some  form  or  other  P  "     As  opposing  the  ballot,  it  ia 
incumbent  on  him  to  show  that  it  can  be  produced,  and,  until  he 
has  done  so,  the  friends  of  the  ballot  will  contend  that  clear  and 
satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  opinions  the  voter  may  have  sup- 
ported at  the  poll   is  not  producable.     Further,  he    inquires, 
"  Would  it  be  advisable  to  legalize  hypocrisy  and  deception,  and 
to  ((ive  die  legal  right  to  promise  a  vote,  and  then  secretly  despise 
the  promise  P      Now  the  oallot,  in  common  with  almost  all  great 
measures,  is  susceptible  of  individual  perversion,  but  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  admitted  that  the  State,  by  adopting  secret  voting, 
"  legalizes  hypocrisy  and  deception."    The  State  merely  introduces 
the  ballot  as  a  shield  by  which  the  voter  may  be  protected,  but  if 
he  be  so  unprincipled  as  to  practise  deception  under  the  shelter 
thus  provided,  surely  he,  and  not  the  State,  is  the  delinquent  in 
such  conduct.   It  cannot  be  proved  by  the  most  ingenious  sophistry 
that  the  State  legally  justifies  the  voter  in  secretly  despismg  hia 
promise.    The  State  merely  enables  the  voter  to  give  active  and 
tangible  expression  to  his  political  principles  by  means  of  the  vote 
entrusted  to  him,  protecting  him  rrom  tne  unjust  interference  of 
the  officious  and  unscrupulous  intimidator.    Under  the  mode  of 
voting  now  in  vogue  a  man's  political  life  may  be  one  of  unrelieved 
hypocrisy.  ■  He  may  tacitly  entertain  certain  clearly  defined  poli- 
tical opinions,  and  yet,  from  the  illegitimate  influence  that  ia 
employed  with  respect  to  him,  he  may  be  compelled  to  praotise 
sell-falsification  by  naving  to  vote  in  diametrical  opposition  to  his 
own  opinions.    This  being  so,  the  argument  of  H.  S.  S.,  logically 
extended,  will  prove  that  the   State   legalizes  "deception  and 
hypocrisy"  under  the  present  system  of  open  voting.    Will  he 
accept  the  conclusion  to  which  his  reasoning  unavoidably  conducts 
himr 

The  opponents  of  the  ballot  are  candid  in  the  admission  that  it 
conceals  the  vote,  as  the  language  of  those  who  have  already  con- 
tributed papers  to  this  discussion  distinctljr  shows.  And  if  the 
ballot  is  efficient  in  concealing  the  vote,  is  it  not  fairly  inferable 
that  it  preserves  inviolate  the  essential  individuality  of  the  elector* 
and  surrounds  him  by  protective  conditions  that  enable  him  to 
maintain  his  independence  as  a  citizen ;  and  that  it  impels  him  to 
exercise  his  political  influence,  not  at  the  behest  of  an  external  and 
usurped  anuiority,  but  in  strict  conformity  with  his  own  oon* 
victions  as  one  who  reflects  on  the  great  political  questions  of  his 
time.  A*  B. 
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KBGATIYX  ABTICLX.— TI. 

JuDOivo  from  public  opinion,  the  nation  desires  that  the  qaes- 
tion  of  the  ballot  should  be  tborouehly  investigated  and  settled. 
The  mind  of  England  is,  I  think,  firmly  made  up  that  the  character 
of  elections  must  be  altered,  that  the  rampant  iniquity  which 
charaeterisea  the  days  of  nomination  and  polling  shall  be  seen  no 
more,  that  if  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  put  in  motion  by  wise 
legislation,  can  effect  tnis,  the  elections  of  England  shall  hence- 
forth be  pure.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Englishman  to  think  out  the  problem  of  "obtaining  purity  of 
election."  It  is  one  which  has  absorbed  the  attention  of  many 
eminent  politicians,  and  has  brought  out  many  rival  and  antagon- 
istic proposals.  It  has  been  by  some  thoroughly  investigated, 
accoroing  to  Uieir  views,  and  to  the  best  of  their  abilities.  There 
are  many,  however,  who,  without  caring  to  think  deeply  upon  the 
subject,  nevertheless  imagine  they  require  a  solution,  and  these 

i'ump  at  what  appears  to  them  to  be  the  simplest,  "vote  by  ballot." 
n  order  to  approach  the  subject  warily,  I  would  first  inquire  what 
the  objects  to  oe  attained  by  its  adoption  are,  and  these  I  think 
may  be  said  to  be — the  prevention  of  intimidation  and  bribery  and 
the  discontinuance  of  the  riot  and  disorder  hitherto  attendant  upon 
the  occasion  of  an  election.  These  are  the  very  points,  I  believe, 
we  are  all  striving  to  obtain.  The  question  is,  therefore.  Is  the 
ballot  the  only  way  of  bringing  about  the  desired  end,  and,  if  not, 
is  it  the  best  possible  means  P  The  first  is  easily  answered.  No,  it 
it  is  not  the  only  way.  The  second  is  the  point,  then,  I  intend  to 
consider.  The  great  aim  of  the  ballot  being  to  prevent  intimida- 
tion and  bribery,  I  would  first  notice  that  the  illegal  acts  here 
ssaaulted  take  place  prior  to  the  election. 

To  any  one  who  has  witnessed  an  election,  it  must  be  palpable 
that  the  crime  of  intimidation  is  frequently  committed  months  even 
before  the  electors  are  addressed  by  the  candidates.  Canvassers 
deftly  chosen,  pass  from  house  to  house,  in  some  cases  politely 
soliciting  votes,  in  others  bringing  pressure  to  bear,  in  others  un- 
locking the  gate  by  a  golden  key.  Here,  then,  is  the  root  of  the 
€vil,  but  it  requires  not  a  ballot  box  to  upturn  it.  Much  has  been 
written  and  spoken  concerning  the  widespread  extent  to  which 
intimidation  has  been  carried,  but  I,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
judge,  believe  that  it  has  originated  more  in  the  fears  of  electors 
who  are  employed  than  in  the  threats  of  the  employer.  An  em- 
ployer, doubtless,  if  he  were  deeply  interested  in  the  return  of  a 
psrticular  candidate,  would  ask  those  whom  he  called  servants  to 
▼ote  for  Mr,  A.  or  Mr.  B.,  but  unless  the  heart  of  England  is 
lotten  to  its  very  centre,  very  few  would  be  found  to  be  at  the 
booth  to  see  that  any  one  subserrient  to  him  recorded  his  vote  on 
the  wron^  aide.  The  vote  given  thus,  to  please  an  employer,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  has  been  honestly  recorded  according  to  the 
promise  made.    Granting,  then,  that  this  is  an  evil,  the  cure  for  it 
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is  easily  found :  mak^  canTaBsing,  either  by  agents  or  by  enthu- 
siastic friends,  illegal,  and  punish  an  offence  in  this  direction  by 
loss  of  vote,  in  addition  to  a  heavy  fine.    If  canvassing,  then,  be 
declared  contrary  to  law,  we  might,  I  think,  reasonably  look  for  an 
immediate  solution   of  the   bribery  difficulty,  for  no  candidate 
would    think  of  bribing   in   person,   or    personally  an    elector. 
G.  M.  S.  says,  speaking  of  the  ballot,  ''Besides,  it  would  go  far 
to  do  away  with  canvassing  and  the  many  evils  that  are  connected 
with  it."    I  would  rather  maintain   that  prohibiting  canvassing 
would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  ballot.    How  the  ballot 
is  to  effect  that  which  it  professes  to  do,  viz.,  prevent  those  scenes 
of  debauchery  and  devilry  (which,  ^as !  have  oeen  too  common  in 
our  elections),  whilst  all  the  usual  machinery  is  left  intact,  no  one 
has  deigned  to  inform  ns.    The  advocates  of  the  ballot  point  to 
other  nations  where  the  ballot  is  used  and  exclaim :  "  See  how  an 
election  is  carried  on  where  secret  voting  is  in  vogue.    Look  at  the 
quietness  of  the  scene,  no  uproar,  no  disorder,  but  all  peace  and 
harmony."    Very  beautiful,  no  doubt,  rather  overdrawn  it  is  troe, 
but  it  is  not  added  that  all  means  of  obtaining  intoxicating  drinks 
are  withdrawn,  or  that  the  people  using  this  method  of  voting  are 
either  more  highly  educated  or  are  not  addicted  to  the  vice  of 
drunkenness.    Again,  in  secret  voting  there  can  possibly  be  no 
excitement.    If,  therefore,  a  remedy  for  these  two  afflictions   be 
found,  I  think  another  barrier  of  the  ballot  rampart  will  have  been 
carried.    Close  the  public  houses,  make  it  illegal  to  convert  sacli  a 
house  into  a  committee  room,  withhold  the  hourly  or  half-hourly 
state  of  the  poll,  and,  above  all,  abolish  the  force  of  nomination 
day.    Let  but  the  preceding  measures  pass  into  law,  and  we  sball 
then  be  a  long  way  on  onr  road  to  a  peaceful,  quiet  scene,  where 
the  future  M.P.  will  be  elected  with  as  little  disorder  as  the  friends 
of  the  ballot  claim  for  such  ceremonies,  where  their  favourite 
method  reigns  supreme.   Time,  of  course,  will  be  required  to  make 
the  change  complete,  as  the  residuum,  which  is  the  most  potent 
party  in  the  scene  without  the  polling  booth,  have,  as  yet,  scarcely 
begun  their  education.    The  schooTmaster,  however,  is  abroad; 
let  us  hope  that  a  nobler  idea  of  the  beauty  of  order  may  be  one  of 
the  first  results  of  his  efforts. 

Having  then  endeavoured  to  show  that  other  means  without  the 
ballot  would  be  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  required,  I  will  now 
essay  to  point  out  how,  to  my  mind,  the  ballot  would  work  badly. 
Its  advocates  claim  for  it  the  title  of  "universal  medicine  for 
bribery,"  and  take  every  opportunity  of  informing  the  world  that 

**    ,    ,    .    the  soTereign*pt  thing  on  earth 
If  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise.'* 

So  far,  however,  from  acknowledging  its  efficacy,  I  believe  that  it 
would  increase  bribcr3r,  certainly  it  would  legalize  it.  Those 
with  whom  the  ballot  is  all  in  ail  say  no  candidate  would  be  so 
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foolish  as  to  bribe,  where  he  wm  anable  to  see  that  the  dooceur 
had  its  desired  effect.    I  would  reply,  Maoj  at  the  present  time 
are  preTented  from  aooepting  a  bribe  from  a  candidate  because 
their  neighbours,  being  fully  aware  of  their  opinions,  they  dare  not 
subject  themseUes  to  the  just  scorn  of  their  fellow  citiaens.    Put 
the  ballot  in  force,  and  Mr.  A.,  being  yenal,  will  walk  down  to  the 
poll  with  Mr.  B.,  coinciding  with  (in  the  main)  the  views  expressed 
by  him,  replying  in  a  similar  strain,  and,  to  all  appearance,  in 
nnity,  entering  the  polling  booth,  snd,  under  the  mssk  of  friend- 
ship, neutraliaing  his  vote.     Doubtless  my  opponent  will  exclaim, 
*'  But  this  is  an  exceptional  case."    Has  he  searched  out  or  made 
inquiries  as  to  the  number  who  refrain  from  promising  their  yote 
till  the  last  moment,  and,  having  done  so,  has  he  weighed  such 
waverers  in  the  balance  P    Many  who  have  paid  attention  to  this 
point  have  been  struck  with  surprise  as  to  the   number   and 
character  of  such  voters.    These  possessors  of  the  franchise,  then, 
having  been  legally  bribed  (for  no  action  for  bribery  could  possibly 
stand  if  the  ballot  be  established),  the  result  is  that  a  lower  tone  of 
morality  will  be  introduced,  because  the  hold  which  public  opinion 
has  upon  a  man  has   been  withdrawn.      Considering  this   point 
settled,  I  would  now  ask  you  to  follow  me  one  step  further.    '*  In 
the  lowest  yet  a  lower  deep."    Human  nature  is  sadly  belied  if 
candidates  will  refrain  from  bribing  by  their  agents,  because  the 
vorld  says  it  will  be  sowing  the  wind.    Agents  know  the  electors 
better  than  to  think  a  bribe  will  prove  altogether  UHcless,  and  no 
doubt  their  judgment  is  correct.     Many,  many,  although  they  can 
stoop  so  low  as  to  sell  their  birthright  (they  look  upon  it  as  pro- 
perty), would  shrink  from  proving  knavish  as  well  as  venal.   Others 
there  are,  nevertheless,  who,  protected  by  the  veil  of  the  ballot, 
would  receive  bribes  from  all  parties,  make  promises  to  all,  and 
perhaps  deceive  all.    Picture  tnis  to  your  minds,  and  say  if  it  is 
your  will  to  make  this  possible. 

Oh,  men  of  England  !  whether  is  it  better  that  a  little  injustice 
should  be  done  (for  I  do  not  conceive  my  plan  to  be  perfection),  or 
that  fraud,  deceit,  lying,  should  be  encouraged,  fostered,  and  legal- 
ized in  the  shad?  retreat  and  treacherous  darkness  of  the  baOot- 
box.    Better  all  else  than  a  universal  lie. 

Lastly,  there  in  one  point  to  which  I  think  no  one  has  yet 
alluded.  Allowing  that  there  are  employers  who  consider  them- 
selves lords  both  of  the  body  and  soul,  as  it  were,  of  their 
servants ;  that  there  are  customers  who  imagine  they  buy  also  the 
liberty  of  the  vendor  when  they  purchase  his  chattels,  think  you 
that  these  will  be  altogether  balked  in  their  game  because  the 
ballot-box  stands  betwixt  them  and  their  intended  serf.  Nay,  if,  as 
we  have  been  frequently  told,  workmen,  servants,  tradesmen,  are 
ground  beneath  the  heel  of  the  correspondin^jp  upper  classes,  these 
latter,  under  the  altered  circumstances,  will  still  exact  the  promise. 
In  many  cases,  it  may  be,  this  will  be  broken,  and  the  result  will 
be  that  the.vengeance  of  the  deceived  will  fall  upon  the  innoeent. 
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It  requires  no  yerj  great  imagination  to  picture  the  following 
scene,  on  the  day  after  the  declaration  of  the  poll.  A  customer, 
who  has  prcTiouslj  exacted  a  promise  from  his  grocer,  enters  the 
shop,  and,  haying  seen  his  candidate  defeated,  and,  his  suspicions 
being  aroused,  he  fancies  he  perceives  in  the  manner  of  his  friend 
behind  the  counter  an  uneasint^s  which  he  has  never  noticed 
before.  His  suspicions  gain  ground,  as  in  the  remarks  upon  the 
loss  of  the  election  the  customer  fancies  he  has  acquired  a  stronger 
basis  for  his  suspicions.  Ultimately  he  believes  them,  and  as  surely 
will  the  grocer  lose  the  custom  of  the  aforesaid  customer  and  his 
friends.  The  decision  arrived  at  may  be  a  jast  one,  but  it  is  just 
as  likely  to  be  an  iniquitous  one.  When  we  consider  how  apt  we 
are  to  ^ed  our  own  suspicions,  we  surely  ought  to  gaard  against 
raising  such  malignant  demons.  Believmg,  then,  that  these  and 
many  other  potent  objections  have  to  be  met  ere  the  friends  of  the 
ballot  have  a  sure  case  to  submit  to  the  public,  I  would  beseech 
legislators  to  pause  ere  thev  introduce  a  system  which  contains  in 
it  the  germs  of  cowardice,  aouble-dealing,  and  suspicion.  Bather 
let  them  aim  to  elevate  the  grovelling  instincts  of  the  lowest  class, 
teach  them  they  are  men,  and  inspire  them  with  that  respect  for 
themselves  that  they  may  learn  to  feel  themaelves  desirous  of  the 
respect  of  others.  A.  J.  G. 

NSaiTIYB  ABTICLE. — Til. 

OiTOHT  we  to  have  the  ballot  now  P 

Your  recent  contributors  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  the  main 
question  of  the  ballot,  as  an  advantageous  or  disadvantageous 
measure,  has  already  been  discussed  in  7^e  British  Controversialisi, 
and  that  the  special  point  for  debate  now  is — Is  the  present  time, 
and  are  the  circumstances  of  our  own  day,  now  that  we  have  got  an 
extended  representation  aud  a  new  bribery  law,  such  as  to  make 
the  ballot  aavisable  and  necessary  ?  Haa  this  been  kept  in  mind 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  space  might  have  been  saved,  and  much 
ingenious  but  inapplicable  argument  would  have  been  seen  to  be 
unnecessary. 

I  think  it  is  very  right  to  ask  if,  in  our  altered  circumstances, 
under  the  reforms  now  secured,  it  is  not  time  to  give  up  agitations 
which  lead  to  no  good  end,  and  devote  ourselves  to  real  practical 
legislation  such  as  may  truly  benefit  the  masses  by  securing  remis- 
sion  of  taxation  and  extension  of  education?  We  have  fought 
long  enough  surely  for  mere  theoretical  politics ;  let  us  try  to 
accomplish  some  practical  result  with  what  we  have  got.  We  have 
as  yet  spent  our  labour  in  political  agitation  for  that  which  is  not 
bread,  and  our  endeavours  after  parliamentary  reform  for  that 
which  satisfieth  not. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  long  with  my  reasons  why  we 
should  leave  the  ballot  unsought  for  now. 

1.  It  would  be  better  to  give  ourselves  heartily  to  the  securing 
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of  fome  practical  advantage  from  the  reforms  noir  accomplished 
than  hj  tLgBin  thrusting  forward  theoretically  good-looking  claims, 
give  an  excuse  for  impeding  progreasiye  legislation. 

8.  It  would  be  beUer  to  press  financial  reform  than  any  other 
now,  for  that  is  a  reform  of  which  all  would  feel  the  immediate 
benefit ;  while  asking  the  ballot  in  preference  seems  to  me  like 
soliciting  chaff  rather  than  good  wheat.  Besides,  successful 
finaneial  reforms  would  make  many  men  independent  of  intimida- 
tion, and  would  increase  the  number  of  those  entitled  to  the  fran- 
chise. 

3.  The  recent  extension  of  the  franchise  and  the  institution  of 
law  courts  for  trying  election  petitions  have  made  it  more  dan- 
gerous, as  well  as  less  likely  to  be  successful  to  attempt  to  debauch 
a  constituency  by  bribery,  corruption,  and  intimidation;  and 
hence  it  is  admable  that  we  should  try  these  safeguards  thoroughly 
before  asking  new  ones.  Does  not  our  agitation  for  the  ballot 
prevent  us  from  using  aright  the  safeguards  we  hare  F 

4.  The  spread  of  education,  as  it  makes  men  more  intelligent, 
will  make  them  more  independent,  and  less  in  need  of  the  bulot ; 
while  the  preralenoe  of  agitation  for  chimerical  advantages  makes 
men  unmindful  of  improving  the  chances  they  have  got. 

5.  The  absolute  ubi(][uity  and  general  honesty  of  the  daily  press ; 
the  readiness  with  which  cases  of  oppression  or  undue  influence 
can  be  brought  before  the  public,  and  held  up  to  scorn  even  when 
they  do  not  reach  the  heinousness  of  being  brought  before  legal 
tdbunals,  makes  the  agitation  for  the  ballot  rather  a  stirring  up  of 
faction  than  an  endeavour  after  true  reform. 

6.  An  over  hasty  judgment  of  our  recently  instituted  bribei^ 
courts,  and  of  the  other  laws  prohibiting  any  measures  in  opposi- 
tion to  freedom  of  elections,  seems  to  us  to  be  implied  in  the  outcry 
for  the  ballot.  Ought  we  not  rather  to  try  to  perfect  the  machioery, 
legal  and  moral,  we  have,  and  when  it  bias  been  actually  proved  to 
be  a  failure,  let  us  then  agitate  for  something  which  will  really 
secure  the  freedom  of  the  franchise.  It  appears  to  be  absurd  to 
cry  out  for  the  ballot  now  until  we  have  weighed  the  new  law  in 
the  balances  of  justice  and  found  them  wanting. 

7.  All  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  ballot  seem  to  go  upon 
the  principle  of  the  need  for  prohibiting  the  application  of  "  the 
•crew,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  upper  classes  on  the  lower.  But 
justice  requires  us  to  acknowledge  not  only  the  force  of  mob  law, 
bat  the  intimidation  of  trades'  unions  and  other  associations  of  the 
working  classes ;  the  frequency  with  which  riots  are  raised  by 
non-elelctors,  and  all  the  means  by  which  votes  may  be  infiuencea 
by  the  lower  classes.  May  not  these  latter  be  regarded  as  an 
oibet  against  the  former,  and  might  we  not  easily  agree  by  mutual 
compact,  that  if  the  one  were  given  over  the  other  would  be 
reframed  from? 

I  shall  not  say  more  now,  but  leave  these  few  remarks  to  win 
ibeir  way  into  the  minds  of  those  who  read  and  think.    I  dare  say 
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that  TiDorDamentedly  as  they  haye  been  stated,  your  intelligent 
readers  will  see  and  feel  their  force,  and  will  be  inclined  to  tay,  on 
a  full  consideration  of  the  whole  subject — We  ought  not  now  to 
hare  the  ballot.  O.  N.  U.  8. 


^iteraturt. 


AEE  PEO VERBS  WOETH  STUDYING? 

▲FFIBMjLTIYB   RETICLE.— v. 

"  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads,  and  as  nails  fkstened  by  the 
masters  of  assemblies,  which  are  given  from  one  shepherd." — ^Eccles.  liL  11* 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  given  a  fresh  definition  and 
derivation  of  the  word  proverb,  but  through  the  very  sarcMtic 
remarks  of  "  Anti-P."  on  the  meaning  of  the  above  word,  I  feel  I 
am  entirely  justi6ed  in  so  doing.  '*  Anti-P."  says,  p.  34,— '^'  I  am 
quite  (ffi>)  well  aware,  of  course,  that  grand  and  sounding  definitions 
of  proverbs  are  common.  They  are  "Words  of  wisdom,"  "  the  wit  of 
one  and  the  wisdom  of  many,"  **  the  essence  and  extract  of  in< 
telligence."  And  in  contrast,  I  will  uive  one  of  '^Anti*PV  own 
definitions,  which  is  certainly  not  very  complimentary,  p.  35 : 
"  Proverbs  are  the  scum  of  the  intellect,  not  its  choicest  fruit." 

I  shall,  in  this  short  paper,  first  endeavour  to  show  that  this  above 
definitions  are  correct,  that  they  set  forth  the  meaning  of  the  word 
proverb  in  its  truest  sense ;  and  consequently  are  a  sound  and 
powerful  argument  and  reason  for  the  study  of  them.  Secondly, 
that  "Anti-P's  "  definition  is  radically  wrong. 

The  word  proverb  (Lat.  proverbium)  is  derived  from  two  Latio 
words,  pro,  forward,  and  verbum  a  word ;  from  which,  with  the 
general  acceptation  of  the  word,  we  gather  that  a  word  or  saying, 
coming  more  readily  forward  than  other  sayings, — or  a  short 
familiar  sentence  forcibly  expressing  a  welMcnown  truth  or  moral 
lesspn ;  or,  in  short,  a  brief,  pithy  sentenoe,  setting  forth,  clearly  and 
forcibly,  some  well-known  truth,  clothed  in  a  garb  through  whiobf 
by  the  help  of  association,  the  moral  lesson  taught  is  impressively 
fixed  on  the  memory, — is  a  proverb.  I  am  aur  •  the  above  ooald 
not  have  been  more  plainly,  aefinitely,  and  briefiy  expresaed  than 
by  the  sarcastically  quoted  and  ignored  phrases  referred  to. 

They  are  "  Words  of  wisdom :  *  how  beautiful  Iha  aeatiment !  the 
sound  of  which  is  like  musie,  carried  by  the  balmy  bveeae  aorots 
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therippliog  riYer,to  the  ears  of  a  wise,  intelligent  and  higliminded 
man.  Yea,  to  him  the^  are  very  pleasant.  "  For  wisdom  is  better 
than  rubies,  and  all  things  that  may  be  desired  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  it."  If  I  can  Drove — which  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall — to 
the  majority  of  the  readers  of  The  British  Controversialist,  that  a 
proverb  is  a  "  Word  of  wisdom/'  I  think  this  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  convince  one  that  the  study  of  proverbs  is  beneficial. 
My  first  proof  that  they  are  "  Words  of  wisdom  "  is  that  they  con- 
tain words  of  warning,  counsel  and  encouragement,  in  which  some 
great  moral  truth  is  inculcated. 

•*  Look  before  you  leap." 

"  Marry  in  haste,  repent  at  leiaure." 

**  Consnlt  the  town-olerk  of  Ephesus,  and  do  nothing  rashly." 

"  Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet,  and  let  all  thy  ways  be  establiihed." — 

Prov.  iv.  26. 

The  above  are  words  of  warning,  inasmuch  as  they  instruct  us  to 
premeditate,  to  consider,  to  think,  and  look  into  the  affairs  and 
events  of  this  life  with  caution,  before  we  come  to  a  conclusion. 
How  many  who  are  now  suffering  from  the  results  of  an  **  unhappy 
marriage,"  would  have  had  cause  to  be  thankful,  had  they  taken 
in  time  this  pithy  and  truthful  proverb,  "  Marry  in  haste,  repent  at 
leisure."  How  many  who  are  now  beginning  life  over  again, 
might  in  their  old  age,  have  lived  in  comfort  and  ease,  had  they 
taken  the  timely  warning — **  Look  before  you  leap ! " 

"  There*!  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip." 

"  Tis  not  all  gold  that  glitters." 

"  The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion.*'  f  Hen.  IV. ,  part  i.,  a  et  v.,  scene  iv.) 

"Discretion  shall  preserve  thee,  understanding  shall  keep  thee." — Prov.  iill. 

These  are  words  of  counsel,  teaching  us  to  use  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion, not  to  take  anything  fcr  granted  from  what  it  seems  to  be 
on  its  fir-it  appearance.  For  in  b^•lieving  a  circumstance,  or  a 
scandal,  or  even  a  new  opening  in  life,  at  first  sight  to  be  true  and. ' 
good,  many,  have  made  serious  mistakes,  which  have  taken  years  to 
remedy. 

'*  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady." 

'*  Rome  wad  not  built  in  a  day." 

**  Labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope."  (Hen.  V.,  act  ii.  scene  ii.) 

"H  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thy  strength  is  small."— Prov. 
xxiv.  10. 

These  encourage  and  stimulate  the  faint  and  weak-hearted, 
teaching  them  to  aim  in  all  their  doings  so  as  to  be  able  to  cry, 
"ExoeGior!  Excelsior!"  rather  than  fall  victims  to  "Black 
despair."     Are  there  not  many  who  have  received  encouragement 
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and  comfort  from  the  prorerb,  "  Faint  heart  neyer  won  fair  lady," 
and  hare  lived  to  prove  that  though  the  old  adage  of  Shakspere, 
"  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth"  (Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  act  i.,  scene  i.)  is  true,  yet  "  All's  well  that  ends  well." 
And  man^  there  are  who  have  been  stimulated  in  every  walk  of 
life  to  patience  and  perseverance  by  the  proverb —  "  Some  was  not 
built  in  a  day." 

My  second  ^roof  is  that  the  Scriptures  encourage  the  study  of 
them.  "  A  wise  man  will  hear,  and  will  increase  learning ;  and  a 
man  of  understanding  shall  attain  unto  wise  counsels."  "  To  under- 
stand a  proverb,  and  the  interpretation :  the  words  of  the  wise,  and 
their  dark  sayings." — Prov.  i.  5,  6.  "  And,  moreover,  because  the 
preacher  was  wise,  he  still  taught  the  people  knowledge ;  yea,  he 
gave  good  heed,  and  sought  out,  and  set  in  order  many  nroverbs." 
— Eccles.  xii.  9.  "  I  wisdom  dwell  with  prudence,  ana  find  out 
knowledge  of  witty  inventions." — Prov.  viii.  12. 

My  third  proof  that  they  are  "  Words  of  wisdom  "is  that  the 
divine  Author  of  wisdom  made  use  of  them  : — "  I  will  open  my 
mouth  in  a  parable ;  I  will  utter  dark  sa^ringsof  old." — Ps.  Ixxviii.  a. 
Our  Saviour  frequently  quoted  them  in  his  discourses,  especiaUy 
in  his  beautiful  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  a  few  of  which  will  suffice. 
**  A  city  that  is  set  on  an  hill  cannot  be  hid."  "  Neither  do  men 
light  a  candle,  and  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick."— 
Matt.  V.  14,  15.  "  The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered." 
—Matt.  X.  30.  "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eve  of 
a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."— 
Matt.  xix.  24. 

Jesus  on  the  occasion  of  reading  the  Scripture  at  Nazareth,  made 
this  remark,  '*  Ye  will  surely  say  unto  me  this  proverb,  Physician, 
heal  thyself ;  "  to  which  He  also  gave  an  answer  by  quoting  another : 
'*  No  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own  country."  On  the  occasion  of 
comforting  His  disciples,  our  Saviour  called  their  attention  to  the 
following  :  "  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you^in  jprot7er6«."— 
St.  John  xvi.  25. 

Proverbs  are  "  the  wit  of  one  and  the  wisdom  of  many :"  this  is 
apparent  to  all  who  believe  a  proverb  is  a  word  of  wisdom.  It  is 
only  from  a  few  of  the  wisest  celebrities  of  a  centurv,  such  as 
Solomon,  Luther,  Shakspere,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers,  whose  writings  and  sayings  have  become 
maxims,  adages,  household  words  and  proverbs,  to  the  world  at 
larffe  in  their  age,  and  those  that  follow  that  we  get  proverbs. 

They  are  "  The  essence  and  extract  of  intelligence :"  this  follows 
from  the  literal  character  of  the  word,  as  before  shown.  It  is  a 
saying  attracting  our  immediate  attention,  or  a  sentence  coming 
forward  from  the  surrounding  writings,  in  which  we  see  an  arrow 
of  truth,  well  calculated  to  go  home  to  the  hearer.  "Anti-P.,"  p.  34, 
quoting  the  proverb,  "  Stirring  the  wrong  fire  with  a  broken  poker ; " 
to  denote  that  we  are  not  very  able  to  expatiate  on  the  question, 
and   have  mistaken  the  point  in  dispute ;  (whether  "Anti-P.'s." 
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oommeot  on  the  prorerb  is  correct,  it  is  not  in  my  proyince  to  say, 

but  I  leare  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  readers,)  says,  "  Surely  this 

is  not  a  whit  more  readily  understood  and  expressiye  than  to  say 

that  we  hare  not  taken  up  the  subiect  right,  and  do  not  understand 

the  gist  of  the  question."    With  this  view,  I  must  decidedly 

dissme.    I  maintain  had  Solomon  written  a  book  with  as  many 

words  as  contained  in  the  Bible,  on  "  Wisdom  and  Morality,"  in 

the  common  and  general  way  of  prose  writings,  as  in  the  style 

"Anti-P."  would  hare,  Solomon  could  not  hare  taught  so  many  moral 

troths,  shown  the  beauties  of  virtue,  the  abhorrence  of  vice,  the 

Tilue  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  and  the  way  and  danger  of  the 

foolish,  in  such  a  striking  and  satirical  manner,  as  in  his  brief, 

witty,  illustrative,  impressive  and  pointed  sayings,  contained  in  the 

nuUl  "  Book  of  Proverbs."    I  will  bring  this  section,  the  first 

part  of  my  paper,  to  a  conclusion  by  quoting  the  immortal  bard's 

words,  "  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit." 

It  now  remains  for  me,  in  the  second  place,  to  prove  my  state- 
ment, that  "  Anti-P.'s"  definition  of  a  proverb  is  radically  wrong. 
He  has  pictured  intellect  in  very  beautiful  and  symbolical  language ; 
in  fact,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  correct  and  truthful  figure 
than  in  representing  it  as  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom ; 
which,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  will  say  belongs  to  the  class  of 
frnitbearing  trees,  such  as  the  apple.  He  then  brin^  to  our 
notice  two  Illustrations  — acum  and  choicest  fruit,  professing  to  re- 
present its  products:  whether  these  are  correct  or  not  we  will 
prove  by  analogy.  So  far  as  the  latter  figure  is  concerned,  there 
IS  not  the  slightest  ground  for  doubt  of  the  consistency  in  the 
smhlem  employed ;  it  is  quite  natural  to  expect  from  an  apple  tree 
fruit,  and  from  different  trees  fruit  of  various  comparisons ;  even 
on  one  tree,  some  of  the  fruit  will  be  of  a  finer  quality  than  others. 
But  it  is  the  former  metaphor,  scum,  which  we  have  to  deal  with. 
**  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?"  neither, 
then,  do  I  expect  a  thing  as  a  fruit,  or  rather  a  so-called  fruit, 
which  is  entirely  foreign  to  it.  Fruit,  which  signifies  product,  con- 
seauence,  effect,  advantage,  or  that  which  is  borne  or  produced,  in 
order  to  be  eaten  or  enjoyed.  It  is  generall^r  applied  to  plants, 
snd  sometimes  to  the  productions  of  the  animal  and  mineral 
kingdoms.  Scum  which  signifies,  foam  or  froth,  extraneous  matter, 
refbae,  dross,  or  that  which  is  external,  foreign,  not  heUmgiuQ  to  or 
dependent  on  a  thing,  not  essential.  It  is  genenHlj  applied  to 
liquids,  and  the  refuse  of  chemicid  preparations.  Here  it  is  "  Clear 
ss  noon  day"  had  "Anti-P."  used  any  other  style  of  symbolic 
language,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  have  employed 
the  two  similes,  scum  and  choicest  fruit,  as  contrasts,  correctly. 

"  Proverbs  are  the  scum  of  the  intellect,  not  its  choicest  fruit." 
What  are  its  choicest  fruit  P  The  choicest  fruit  of  an  educated 
intellect  (for  tius,  like  trees,  needs  to  be  dug  about  its  roots — ^to  be 
jnanured  and  in  due  time  to  be  grafted ;  or  else,  instead  of  finding 
"Apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  saver,"  alas !  that  it  idiould  be  only 
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wild  crabs — ^noi  the  scum)  are  wisdom,  andentuiduig,  and  learning. 
And  the  wont  froita  of  a  neglected  intellect  are  ignoranee,  vice, 
and  fooliahnesB.  I  think  I  hare  profed  satisfaotorily  that  proyerbs 
are  '*  Words  of  wisdom/'  consequently  are  the  choicest  fraits  of 
the  intellect,  not  its  wild  crabs,  or  to  use  "  Anti-P.'s"  words— the 
scum  of  the  intellect.  The  ^aIsi^  of  ike  word  scum  has  been  ably 
sustained  by  our  friend  "  H.  W.,  jun.,"  p.  120,  and  I  cannot  do 
better  in  concluding  this  paper  than  by  again  asking  the  question. 
Ought  not  "Anti-F.,"  then,  to  hare  said,  prorerbs  are  the 
eream^not  the  scum  of  the  intellect  P  G-boboius  D.  B. 

KBGATITB  ABTICLB. — V. 

I  AM  really  surprised  that  any  writer  on  this  subject  should  hare 
ventured  to  place  before  the  readers  of  The  British  CotUroversialisi 
an  argument  so  palpably  fallacious  as  that  proverbs  are  worth  8tu> 
dying,  because  tnero  is  a  Book  of  Proverbs  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  Jesus,  the  Great  Teacher,  made  use  oceasionally  of  the 
proverbs  current  in  Jndea  during  his  sojourn  on  the  earth.  An 
exactly  parallel  argament  would  prove  that  the  drama  was  a  right 
and  proper  amusement  for  the  people,  because  there  are  in  the 
Scriptures  two  divine  dramas  at  least, — "  Job,"  and  the  "  Song  of 
Solomon,"  and  St.  Paul  has  quoted  the  dramas  extant  in  his  day  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  If  these  arguments,  which 
are  precisely  analogous,  are  not  both  equally  convincing,  then,  the 
opponents  of  our  thesis  that  proverbs  are  not  worth  studying  ought 
to  show  some  reason  why  they  believe  in  the  divine  approbation  of 
proverbs,  and  yet  deny  the  divine  approval  of  the  arama.  It  is 
evident  that  S.  S.  has  unwittingly  outwitted  himaelf  in  this  appli* 
cation  of  logic  to  Scripture.  So  far,  then,  the  argument  from  the 
Bible  may  he  regarded  as  having  been  entirely  overturned.  We 
have  turned  the  flank  of  the  Bible  advocates  of  the  worth  of  pro* 
verbs,  for  Bible  proverbs  derive  their  worth  from  being  infused 
with  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  which  giveth  wisdom. 

A.  J.  G.  affirms,  in  thus  imitating  S.S.,  that  the  study  of  pro- 
verbs is  the  studjr  of  man,  and  inters  that  because  "  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,"  the  proper  study  of  mankind  ougnt  also 
to  be  proverbs  I  One  might  as  well  say  the  study  of  sin  ia  the 
study  of  man,  and  dedaoe  thence  tiiat  sin  was  worth  studying. 
A.  J^  G.  has  surely  mistaken  a  "  gem  of  fancy  "  for  an  argument. 
Proverbs  are  not  men.  They  are  not  even  any  considerable  amount 
of  human  opinion.  It  has  been  well  shown,  besides,  that  they  are 
more  variable  than  the  wind,  and  constitute  less  than  "  the  small 
dust  of  the  balance  "  in  inducing  men  to  act,  or  enabling  them  to 
act  wisely.  Our  affinn«tive  friends  bear  down  upon  ua  wiUi  fuU  aul, 
with  a  couple  of  Irish  archbishops  in  their  van,  and  they  have  made 
what  they  conoeive  to  be  2V««icA«ant  charges  from  the  archbishop's 
canons  of  oritioism,  so  as  to  ssake  their  opponents  like  wkai  £1^ 
often  was  before  it  was  thoroughly  drained — quite  overoome*  In 
thoae  days  of  disestablishment  uid  disendowment,  thej  might  have 
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hid  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that  Irish  archbishops  were  but 
frul  buttresses  to  any  cause,  because,  like  David  and  Job  of  old, 
they  themselves  were  Deoome  but  "  a  bjeword  among  the  people." 
Archbishops  are  exposed  to  an  archery  that  should  have  withneld 
oar  opponents  from  placing  them  in  the  forefront,  had  they  not  had 
u  little  charity  as  common  sense. 

S.  S.  does  not  seem  to  know  a  jest  from  a  proverb.  He  instances 
one  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  bon  mots,  "  Speculation  is  sometimes  better 
spelled  by  beginning  at  the  seoond  letter,"  as  a  proverb.  He  might 
u  well  call  the  pregnant  criticism,  "Eitualism  is  the  reverse  of 
spiritnalism,"  a  proverb.  But  these  are  jests.  A  volume  might  be 
written  on  the  proverb  of  two  words,  "Extremes  meet."  But 
what  really  is  the  meaning  of  this  so-called  proverb  P  and  are  pro* 
Terbs  themselves  illustrations  of  its  truth  P  Are  they  oompounas  of 
eonunon  sense  and  common  nonsense P  "Common  sense,"  savs 
Voltaire,  "  is  the  least  common  thing  in  the  world ;"  but  proverbs 
are  not  the  least  common  things  in  the  world.  How,  tnen,  can 
proverbs  contain  common  sense  P  How  is  it  possible  that  in  them 
*' wisdom  is  gathered  up,  condensed,  fixed  in  a  few  words  "P 

S.  S.  supplies  one  of  the  best  arguments  against  the  worth  of  the 
itudy  of  ptoverbs  when  he  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  theDublin  arch- 
prelate,  that  the  country  in  which  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  stupidity 
reign  more  triumphantly  than  in  any  other  European  land — Spain 
—one  collection  of  proverbs  contains  seven  or  eight  thousand.  If 
proverbs  are  the  essence  of  wisdom,  how  essentially  wise  the  Spa- 
niards must  be !  But  what  say  the  facts  P  and  "  Facts  are  stubborn 
chiels,  that  winna  ding,  and  canna  be  disputed  " !  They  say  that 
Spain  is  almost  without  literature,  learning,  or  common  sense. 

8.  S.  praises  the  comparative  paucity  of  wicked  proverbs,  but  his 
reasoning  is  fallacious.  He  is  referring  only  to  book  proverbs ;  but 
everybody  knows  that  there  are  many  proverbs,  as  there  are  many 
terms,  current  in  every  language,  which  cannot  be  printed.  To 
trgue  from  the  purity  of  the  proverbs  of  books  to  the  purity  of  the 
hearts  of  the  people  who  use  such  prorerbs,  is  as  clear  iknonsequitur 
as  to  argue  the  purity  of  the  human  heart  from  the  clean  and 
wholesome  pages  of  a  dictionary,  from  which  necessarily  all  the 
most  obnoxious  terms  in  use,  even  among  the  common  people,  not 
to  ny,  the  lower  elasses,  are  most  carefully  purged.  !Nathan  Bailey's 
Dicticmtry  sinned  against  this  taste,  by  incorporating  many  com- 
mon terms ;  but  his  reward  has  been  that  he  is  sedulously  kept 
on  the  highest  shelf  of  the  library  in  which  it  happens  to  have  a 
pbee.    His  plain  speaking  is  offensive. 

I  haT0  bcmn  m«ch  struck  with  the  paper  of  C.  J.  A.  He  has 
shown  plainly  that  proverbs  cannot  compare  with  poetry  for  the 
feUcitous  compression  of  a  fact  in  a  taking  phrase.  If  the  adrocates 
of  proverbs  can  equal  his  collection  by  quotable  prorerbs,  they  will 
go  a  good  way  to  confute  our  main  force^that  proverbs  are  for  the 
most  part  worthless  in  themselves,  and  therefore  not  worth  stu- 
dying. J  M,  D. 
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THE  SACEED  POETEY  OF  THE  XVIIth  CENTUEY. 

How  happy,  yea,  how  blessed  and  holy  a  thing  it  is,  when  poetry* 
instead  of  oeing  wasted,  too  often  alas !  toorse  than  wasted,  on  the 
things  of  time  and  sense,  is  consecrated  to  the  interests  of  eternity ! 
— when,  hallowed  by  devotion,  and  enkindled  by  lore's  holy  fires, 
it  is  wafted,  like  incense,  to  heaven,  wherein  alone  tme  beanty 
dwells !  Poetry,  in  its  highest  expression, — sacred  poetry  being 
taken  as  the  type, — is  the  utterance  in  harmonious  numbers  of  a 
deep,  soul-felt  longing  for  that  beauty,  that  eternal,  spiritual  beauty, 
of  which  all  earthly  beauty  is  but,  as  it  were,  the  erancescent  image 
and  reflection : — 

"  For  what  is  Beauty,  judged  aright, 
But  some  surpassing,  transient  gleam ; 
Some  smile  from  heaven,  in  waves  of  light, 
Btppling  o*er  life's  distempered  dream  ?  "  * 

Sacred  poetry  lays  claim  to  a  very  high  antiquity :  thus,  great 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  of  this  character.  We  may  enume- 
rate:— The  song  of  Moses.f  that  oracular  song  foreshadowing 
through  lon^  vistas  of  time  the  future  of  Israel.  The  vaticination, 
in  rapt,  awe-inspiring  utterances,  like  some  mystic  chant,  of  Balaam, 
that  wizard  Seer  so  finely  imaged  in  the  poet's  vision  :— 

''His  wild  hair  floating  on  the  Eastern  breese, 
His  trane'd  yet  open  gaze 
Fix'd  on  the  desert  haze, 
As  one  who  deep  in  heaven  some  airy  pageant  Bees."{ 

The  triumphal  songs  of  Miriam  and  Deborah,  the  most  ancient  of 
the  kind,  perhaps,  on  record,  the  thanksgiving  song  of  Hannah,  the 
Book  of  Job,  that  grand  primsval  vindication  of  "  the  ways  of  Gk>d 
to  men,"  the  Psalms  of  David,  whose  "  clear  harp  of  divers  tones  "§ 
still  echoes  through  the  Church,  touching  responsive  chords  in 
many  a  heart,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  rich  in  pastoral  imagery, 
breathing  "  Sabssan  odours,"  ||  and  many  portions  of  the  prophetic 
writings,  are  composed  in  a  strain  of  lofty  and  impassioned  poetry. 

•  "  May  Carols."— Aubrey  De  Yere. 
f  Deut.  xxxiL 

t  Keble.— <'  Christian  Year." 
§  Tennyson. — "  In  If emoriam." 

II  **  Sabflsan  odours  from  the  spioy  shore  of  Araby  the  Blest" — ^Milton's. 
' '  Paradise  Lost."  Book  it. 
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In  tha  New  Testament  the  refhun  is  taken  up  again  and  repeated, 
18  in  the  Song  of  Marj,  known  aa  the  Magnificat,  the  Song  of 
Zacharias,  of  Simeon,  and,  lastly,  in  the  Book  of  Berelation,  the 
whole  moltitade  of  the  redeemed  are  represented  as  joining  with 
theheayenlj  ehoirs  in  one  e7er-]>ealing  anthem  of  praiBe  and  adora- 
tton.  Gonung  thence  to  the  period  of  ecolesiasticai  history,  we  find 
the  names  of  many  hymns  and  hymn-writers.  In  the  primitive 
ai^es  of  Christianity  we  may  note  Ambrose  and  Gregory,  names 
usociated,  each  of  them,  with  the  chants  of  famoas  memoryt  of 
Pradenfos,  Aosonius,  Sedulius,  and  of  a  host  of  hymn  writers, 
Greek  and  Latin.  In  the  medisTal  ages  occur  the  names  of  the 
tiro  Bernards,  Bernard  of  Clairvanse,  and  Bernard  of  Clugny, 
anihofs,  the  one,  of  the  hymn  "  Jesn,  dulcis  memoria :  *' — 

*' Jesu,  the  rery  thought  of  Thee 
With  sweetness  fills  my  breast, 
Bat  sweeter  far  Thy  face  to  see, 
And  in  Thy  presence  rest ! " 

the  other,  of  the  hymn  "Jeruaalem  the  eolden,"  "that  lovely 
hymn,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Archbishop  Trench, "  which  within 
the  last  few  years  has  been  added  to  those  alreadv  possessed  by  the 
Church."  We  should  i*efer  also  to  the  names  of  Thomas  of  Celanns. 
the  supposed  author  of  that  grand  old  hymn  the  "Dies  Irse,"  of 
Adam  of  St.  Victor,  Bonarentura,  and  many  others.  But,  narrow, 
iog  our  range,  we  come  down  to  the  Eeformation  period,  and  trace 
the  rise  and  growth  of  sacred  poetry  in  Eogland  from  the  age  suc- 
ceeding that  period  (the  17th  century)  to  the  present,  ^ot  to 
mention  Milton«  who  towers  in  lone  sublimity  abore  all  his  con- 
temporaries, eyen  as  Snowdon  would  if  placea  beside  the  Malyern 
hills ;  not  to  mention  this  supreme  of  poets,  this  all  but  inspired 
bard,  the  names  of  three  sacred  poets  stand  conspicuous  in  the 
English  Literature  of  the  17th  century, — Herbert,  "  Holy  George 
Herbert,"  as  he  was  called,  Vaughan,  and  Crashaw,  the  precursors 
of  that  line  of  ssored  poets  which  cnlminated  in  him  (John  Keble), 
the  sweet  sin^r  of  our  day,  that  nightingale  of  sacred  song,  whose 
notes,  fresh  ringing  in  memory's  ear,  shall  neyer  die.  A  few  words 
on  each  of  these  three,  and  their  distinguishiug  characteristics.  At 
the  head  of  the  list  stands  Herbert,  the  welLknown  author  of  "  The 
Temple"— a  work  still  frequently  quoted  and  referred  to.  The 
following  estimate  of  the  characterist^qs  of  Herbert's  poelry  is  taken 
from  the  pen  of  a  late  writer  of  literary  eminence.*  Taking  a  general 
•QTfey  of  the  poetry  of  the  17th  eentury,its  excellences  and  defects, 
|ui  begins  by  remarKing : — "In  estimatmg  the  poetry  of  this  period, 
jtis  yery  common  to  condemn  it  for  the  oonoeits  in  which  it  abounds. 
This  is  a  censure  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  some 
caution.  It  is  true  that  simplicity  of  thought  is  a  precious  element 
of  poetry,  as  dbtihguished  from  oomplications  and  inyolutioos  and 
entanglements  of  thought.    The  fault  in  many  of  these  poets  was, 

•"Leetnres  on  The  Britiah  Poets."    By  Henry  Bead. 
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that  not  oontent  with  « thought  or  fioeli&g  in  its  first  aimple  form, 
they  wandered  far  away  from  it  in  search  of  all  fantastic  allosions } 
SBCi  when  they  bring  yon  back  to  the  ori|;inal  thought  or  feeling* 
its  life  is  /etone ;  it  is  dead  and  spiritless.  These  bfb  what  are  eaUM 
cold  conceits.  But  it  has  been  well  said  that  a  conceit  is  not  neces- 
sarily cold.  The  mind,  in  certain  states  of  passion,  finds  comfort  in 
playmg  with  oconlt  or  casual  resemblances,  and  dallies  with  the 
echo  of  a  sound.  What  is  not  a  conceit  to  those  who  read  it  in  a 
temper  different  from  that  in  which  the  writer  composed  it?  The 
most  pathetic  parts  of  poetry  to  cold  tempers  seem  and  are  non- 
sense, as  divinity  was  to  the  Greeks  fooliuiDess.  When  Bichard 
the  Second,  meditating  on  his  own  utter  annihilation  as  to  roTalty» 
cries  out,  "  Oh  that  I  were  a  mocking  king  of  snow,  standing  oefore 
the  sun  of  Bolingbroke,  to  melt  myself  away  in  water-drops ! "  If 
we  have  been  going  on  pace  for  pace  with  the  passion  before,  this 
sudden  conversion  of  a  strong- felt  metaphor  into  something  to  be 
actually  realized  in  nature,  like  that  of  Jeremiah,  *'  Oh  that  my 
head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears !  "  is  strictly 
and  strikingly  natural.  But  come  unprepared  upon  it,  and  it  is  a 
conceit ;  and  so  is  a  head  turned  into  "  waters." 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  that  real  feeling  may  be  compatible 
withagreat  deal  of  eccentricity  of  thought  and  quaintness  of  imagery 
in  poetry,  in  order  to  appreciate  those  singular  strains  which,  fancy- 
wrought  as  they  are,  were  uttered  from  the  very  bottom  of  the 
heart  of  that  sweet  singer,  George  Herbert.  It  is  poetry  with 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  serious  poetry  of  the  seyenteenth 
century,  but  with  feeling,  fanpy,  and  thought  olended  together  in 
proportions  unlike  the  combination  on  any  other  pages.  It  is 
essentially  devotional, — devotion,  with  Fancy  serving  it  with  the 
speed  and  wildness  of  a  fairy's  movements,  taking  any  shape  that 
poetic  ingenuity  could  give,  with  the  hope  that 

''A  vene  may  oafeeh  a  wandering  soul  that  flits 
Profouttder  tracts,  and  by  a  blest  surprise^ 
Gonvert  delight  into  a  — >— ««^  »• 


What,  in  its  way,  can  be  more  pleasing  than  the  sweet  moralising 
in  what  are  perhaps  his  best  known  lines,  on  virtue? — 

Viatui. 

Sweet  di^,  so  cool,  so  ealaa,  so  bright| 

The  bndall  of  the  earth  and  sUet 
The  dew  shall  wesp  thy  fall  lo-nif  ht  i 
For  thou  must  die. 

Bweet  rose,  whose  hoe  angry  and  brari^ 

Bids  the  rash  gaser  wipe  his  eje^ 
Tlij  root  is  ertr  in  its  grmre, 
Aad  thodrmast  dk^ 


tn 

Siraei  tpriag,  ftiU  of  •weal  dijw  tad  roMi^ 

A  box  wmm  ■wtett  eompaoled  li»» 
l£j  munok  ihowi  ye  hanra  your  oloaa% 
jind  aU  mttat  die. 

Oneij  »  sweet  and  Teiiaooa  eoi2l« 

lake  seaaonM  timber,  neTer  girea ; 
Bat  though  the  whole  world  torn  to  oca]. 
Then  chiefly  Urea. 

Hii  lines  on  '*  life  "  hare  aomewhat  a  more  aolemn  itrain,  but 
io  gentle  a  warning  to  mortality,  that  eren  the  yonng,  light  heart 
of  beauty,  happy  with  ita  innocent  tribute  of  flowers,  may  not 
*  unwillingly  receive  a  salutary  pensireness  : — 

Lm. 

I  made  a  poaie,  while  the  day  ran  by : 
Here  will  I  swell  my  remnant  out-,  and  tie 

My  life  within  this  band. 
Bat  time  did  beoken  to  the  flowers,  and  they 
By  noon  most  cunningly  did  steal  away, 

And  withered  in  my  hand. 

My  hand  was  next  to  them,  and  then  my  heart } 
I  took,  without  more  thinking,  in  good  part. 
Timers  gentle  admonition  ) 
^  Who  did  so  sweetly  death's  aad  taste  eonfey, 

^  Miking  my  minde  to  smell  my  fatal  day, 

Yet  sugring  the  susptoion. 

FareweU,  dear  flowers,  sweetly  your  time  ye  spent, 
Kt,  while  ye  liyed,  for  smell  or  ornament. 

And  after  death  for  cures. 
I  follow  straight  without  complaints  or  grisly 
Since  if  my  scent  be  good,  I  oars  not|  if 

It  be  aa  abort  aa  yours. 

Most  beautiful,  simply  and  naturally  beantifol,  to  our  mind,  of 
sU  Herbert's  poems,  is  the  tender  and  pathetic  eflnsion*  entitled— 


How  £reab,  0  Lord,  how  aweet  aad  dean 

Alt  Thy  returns  I  e?*n  as  the  flowers  in  sptffay  i 
To  which,  beaidea  their  own  demean. 
The  late  past  frosts  tributes  of  plassuie  bring. 
Grief  melts  away 
IskssBoirlnMiiT, 
A«  if  tiMse  WW*  BO  sttsli  eolailriagi 

*  fktkridfls  sdQs  Ibis  ^a  Miiiitwis  pom.'* 


on  THE  SflflJLTm; 

Who  would  have  tkdnghl  my  ■hriTePd  hetii 

Could  bsTO  recorerra  greenneMe  P    It  waa  gone 
Quite  under  grouud  t  M  flowen  depart 
To  see  their  mother-root,  when  thcrf  haTe  blown  | 
Where  they  together 
All  the  hard  weather. 
Dead  to  the  world,  keep  house  alone. 

These  are  Thy  wonders.  Lord  of  power, 

Killing  and  quickening,  bringing  down  to  hell 
And  itp  to  heaven  in  an  boure ; 
Malung  a  chiming  of  a  passing-bell.* 
We  say  ami9se,t 
This  or  that  is  : 
Thy  word  is  all,  if  we  could  spelL 

0  that  I  once  past  changing  were, 

Fast  in  Thy  Paradise,  where  no  flower  can  wither ! 
Many  a  spring  I  shoot  up  fair, 
Oflring  at  heay*n  growing  and  growing  thither ; 
Nor  doth  my  flower 
Want  a  spring  showre^ 
My  sinnes  and  I  joinmg  together. 

But  while  I  grow  in  a  straight  line. 

Still  upwards  bent,  as  if  heaT*n  were  mine  own. 
Thy  anger  comes,  and  I  decline : 

What  frost  to  that  ?  what  pole  is  not  the  sone 
Where  all  things  bum. 
When  Thou  dost  turn. 
And  the  least  frown  of  Thine  is  shown ! 

And  now  in  age  I  bud  anin, 
After  10  many  deaths  I  lire  and  write  i 

1  once  more  smell  the  dew  and  rain«t 
And  rdish  versing :  O  my  onely  light. 

It  cannot  be 
That  I  am  he. 
On  whom  Thy  tempests  leU  all  night  ? 

*  t.e.,  Making  a  joyful  peal  of  a  doleful  fbnenl-belL 

t  In  our  BlK>rt-sighted  wisdom  we  judge  amisi  in  saying  thia  or  that  is 
{jorfol  or  Sorrowful),  since,  if  we  could  but  read  the  myfteiy  arig ht^  all  is 
well  that  fidls  out  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  QodL 

X  Cf.— **  Onoe  more  she  hears  the  whispmig  rains 

On  flowera  and  paths  her  childhood  tiod| 
And  of  things  present  nought  remaina 


SaTO  the  abidtnc  sense  of  God," 
C  May  CtroU^^AiAnf  D»  f 
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Th^se  are  Thy  wonders.  Lord  of  love, 

To  make  ua  tee  we  are  bot  Aowers  tliat  glide : 
Which  when  we  ouce  can  fiade  and  proves 
Thou  liatt  a  garden  for  us,  where  to  bide 
Who  would  be  more. 
Swelling  through  store. 
Forfeit  their  Paradise  bj  their  pride. 

What  a  depth  of  yearning,  melanoholj  tendemeas  in  these  lineal 
How  charming  their  antique  grace  and  limplioitj  I  Sweetly 
pathetic  beyond  expreaiion  is  the  simile  of  the  reriTal  (in  a 
apiritaal  sense)  of  youth  in  age,  like  as  the  frost-nipped  flowed 
bciieatii  the  gentle  dev  and  rain  of  spring ! 


CHBI8TIANITY  AND  BECBEATION. 

Lr  recreation  there  is  a  divine  excellency  and  fitness  which  none 
4Bay  disoorer  nor  enjoy  but  those  who  with  brave  hearts  go  fortJi 
into  the  world's  wide  fiield,  the  spade  of  honest  effort  in  hand*  and 
earn  their  penny. 

.  "Becreation,  said  Bishop  Hall,  "is  intended  to  the' mind |as 
whetting  is  to  the  scythe,  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  it,  which  otherwise 
would  grow  dull  and  blunt.  BTe  therefore  that  spends  his  whole 
time  in  recreation  is  ever  whetting,  never  mowing ;  his  grass  may 
grow  and  his  steed  starve ;  as,  coatrarilv,  he  that  always  toUs  and 
never  recreates  is  ever  mowing,  never  whetting,  labouring  much  to 
litUepurpose.    As  good  no  scvthe  as  no  edge. ' 

"  Tncn  only  doth  the  worlc  go  forwmd  when  the  scythe  is  so 
seasonably  and  moderately  whetted  that  it  may  cut,  and  so  cut 
that  it  may  have  the  help  of  sharpening." 

Memorable  too  are  the  words  which  the  Saviour  uttered  on  the 
mountain's  side  to  the  anxious,  listening  throng,  "  Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  wUl  give  you  rest." 
No  doubt  there  are  many  narrow -risioned  people  incapable  of 
grasping  more  than  what  they  call  the  spiritual  meaning  of  thn 
weloome.  But  it  is  exceedingly  broad,  embracing  within  its  benedic- 
tion the  whole  man,  soul  and  body.  For  only  just  before  this  the 
Great  Teacher  had  been  speaking  of  the  self-satisfied  and  callous- 
hearted,  under  the  similes  of  **  piping  to  those  who  would  not 
danco,  and  lamenting  to  those  who  would  not  weep ; "  continuing, 
he  mentions,  the  base  insinuations  that  had  been  Drought  against 
his  moral  character,  because  the  "  Sou  of  Man  had  come  eating  and 
.drinking,"  and  was  sometimes  to  be  seen  reclining  at  the  banquet 
tables  oT  the  publicans,  or  found  enjoying  the  generous  hospitality 
of  households  like  that  of  Bethany. 

If  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  would  have  him  place  more  burdens 
on  the  backs  of  those  already  overtaxed  by  forms  and  ceremonies 
they  were  mistaken  in  the  man  and  his  doctrine. 
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The  mnd  and  beneficent  message  which  he  proclaimed  in  His 
life  and  death  was  not  to  fetter  bat  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  the 
children  of  men,  and  so,  once  more  to  brin^  into  harmony  with  the 
laws  and  spirit  of  heaven,  the  false  and  disorganized  condition  of 
human  society. 

Admitting  then,  that  Christianity  is  not  opposed  to  innocent 
recreation,  the  question  naturally  arises.  What  is  innocent  recrea- 
'  or.  What  amusements  may  a  sincerely  religions  person  law- 


ftiUr  engage  in  P 

Two  hundred  rears  a^  good  Bichard  Baxter  wrote  his  Ohiiatiaa 
DivBotory,  a  book  laborious  enough,  but  exhibiting  on  the  part  of 
the  learned  author  a  wonderful  felicity  in  raising  out-of-t&»^waj 
Questions,  howeyer  much  his  aim  might  have  been  in  the  contrary 
direction. 

Here  is  an  example:— "If  a  gentleman  hare  a  great  estate  by 
which  he  may  do  mock  good,  and  bis  wife  be  so  pnmd,  prodigal, 
and  peevish,  that  if  she  may  not  waste  it  all  in  house-keeping  and 
pride,  she  wiU  die  or  so  mad,  or  give  him  no  quietness." 

A  sad  plight,  certaixSj,  for  any  gentleman.  And  again :— ^  Whii 
should  a  husband  or  wife  do  in  case  of  known  intention  of  one  to 
murder  the  other?  " 

It  may  Very  reasonably  be  surmised  that  Baxter's  countrymen!-" 
if  ever  troubled  with  suon  strange  cases  of  conscience-^are  quite  as 
likely  to  do  the  right  thin^  as  his  casuistry  could  direct  them.  If  wb 
jore  ever  to  breathe  the  invigorating  atmosphere  of  truth,  and  attain  to 
the  high  dignity  of  Christian  manhood,  it  must  be  by  a  diligent  and 
hopefxu  cultiyation  of  the  spirit  that  was  in  Him  who  came  to 
declare  unto  us  the  will  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 

With  moral  freedom  is  only  associated  moral  responsibility,  and 
tids  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  everywhere  acknowledge  and 
onforce,  knowing  as  the^  did  so  well  that  liberty  in  the  hands  of 
the  ignorant  and  the  vicious  is  only  a  key  to  licence  and  disorder. 

Between  the  most  conscientious  and  high  minded  there  will  ever 
be  in  matters  relative  to  moral  points,  points  of  departure  as  well  m 
eommon  ground  of  s^reement. 

But  there  is  in  alf  of  us  an  extraordinary  amount  of  latent  in- 
tolerance, which  on  occasions  becomes  very  self-evident.  Thus, 
espeeiaUv  in  cases  of  religion  and  politics,  our  judgment  may  become 
narrowea  and  warped  through  prejudice,  leaving  us  slaves  of  the 
most  mischievous  and  debasing  errors.  Of  this  we  have  an  example 
m  the  Elizabethan  statesmen  and  prelates,  who  appear  to  have 
thought  it  a  most  healthful  means  of  purifying  the  State  from  hereer 
and  schism  by  consigning  to  prison,  the  blocK,  and  the  stake,  suon 
nnhappy  Dissenters  as  came  within  their  grasp ;  or  the  Commoa- 
wedth  men,  who,  with  some  very  notable  exceptions,  were  no  wiser 
nor  more  enlightened.  The  result  of  all  suou  miserable  bhmdev* 
log  was  that  hypoorites  multiplied,  infidelity  and  formalism  umnped 
ttw  place  of  true  religion,  and  licentiouniese,  curbed  finr  a 
hut  not  oorreetedy  speedily  broke*  fbrth  into  wilder' 
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0^er.  It  may  be  that  such  historical  reoolleotions  hare  made  as 
Btrire  in  these  present  days  to  propagate  righteousness  on  a  more 
Mtisfactory  foundation  than  mere  acts  of  parliament. 

Motley,  the  historian  of  the  Dutch  Bepublic,  has  obserred  that 

"  From  the  mere  amusements  of  a  people  may  be  gathered  much 

that  is  necessary  for  a  proper  estimation  of  its  character."    If 

English  society  as  now  developed  be  judged  by  such  a  maxim,  we 

hsTe  every  reason  for  congratulation.     Compare  the  stage  (which 

M  undoubtedly  patronised  by  many  sincerely  religious  persons) 

^th  what  it  was  in  the  last  century.     If  now  there  is  less  of  wit 

ind  pungent  satire,  there  is  also  lens  of  coarseness  and  obscenity. 

At  the  same  time  the  sensational  folly  which  for  some  years  past 

has  been  the  main  substitute  for  true  dramatic  genius  is  by  no  means 

^  encouraging  sign.     This  is  debatable  ground ;  the  more  the  need, 

^hen,  for  the  full  exercise'of  Christian  charity. 

A  contributor  to  Good  Words  has  very  hopefully  observed  that 
**Itiihard  to  think  that  the  genius  of  great  dramatists  will  dis- 
appear when  the  moral  condition  of  society  shall  have  been  regene- 
rated bv  the  influence  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  that  the  noble 
plkysieal  gifts  and  intellectual  su«iceptibilities  of  great  actors  will 
then  have  a  history  only  in  the  darker  times  of  the  human  race. 
It  nuty  then  be  found  that  a  profession  which  appears  to  be 
^uigularly  perilous  only  from  the  circumstances  with  which  it  has 
^n  accidentaUy  connected,  and  that  the  neighbourhood  of  a  theatre 
^^be  as  decent  and  respectable  as  that  of  a  church."  *'Mean- 
^HUe/'  he  adds,  '*  it  is  at  least  safer  to  deny  ouriielves  the  pleasant 
^eitement  which  the  stage,  and  the  stage  alone,  can  give,  rather 
than  incur  the  responsibility  of  encouraging  the  evils  that  have  so 
loQ(^  been  associated  with  its  fascinations." 

Dancing,  another  favourite  recreation,  old  as  the  days  of  Homer 
^f  Koses,  has  called  forth  great  controversy  in  the  Christian  world. 
It  \B  the  excess  and  exaggeration  of  the  thing  wherein  lies  the 
^e.  A  crowd  of  gorgeously  dressed  people  assembling  together 
^t  a  time  when  their  more  sensible  neighoours  are  beginning  to 
^bink  of  dreamland,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  whirling  each  other 
^ont  till  early  morn  like  so  many  dancing  dervishes,  is  a  sight  as 
foolish  as  injurious.  But  who  has  thought  that  he  was  transgress- 
^g  any  of  Heaven's  gracious  laws  when  seeking  at  some  Christmas 
^  garden  party  a  fair  partner  for  the  first  set,  or  Sir  Koger  de 
Coverley  P  Scarcely  is  it  necesssry  to  mention  the  detestable  in- 
toenee  of  those  public  dancing  rooms  where  innocence  and  health 
droop  and  die  in  an  atmosphere  of  devilry  and  vice. 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  Waverky  novels  there  were  bat  few 
^eKgioos  households  into  which  works  of  fiction  eould  find  an 
^itranfle.  Now  in  nearly  every  family  circle  the  novelist  finds  a 
Ksady  welcome.  Why  this  change  P  Is  it  because  forsaking[  the 
Ui%mik9  we  may  look  upon  it  at  one  of  too  many  signs  of  national 
^^Aauktm^  or  is  it  not  beccate  the  imaginative  writer  hat  learMd 
l»  wmk  M  liiftkar  and  Mon  tiMrfieat  ffwuii    Ogmyn%  ^d^ 
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writings  of  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Badcli£fe  with  the  moze  modem 

SrodttctionB  of  George  Mao  Donald,  Kingaley*  Thomas  Hughes, 
(iss  Ty  tier,  Miss  Mnloeh,  and  many  others,  and  the  change  in  the 
Christian  sentiment  is  explained. 

The  late  Dr.  Pye  Smith  has  very  truly  remarked  that  **  there  are 
works  of  fiction  whose  character  is  pure  and  their  tendency  useful, 
vi>f  whieh  no  judicious  Christian  would  disapproTe,  and  to  which  no 
man  of  cultivated  understanding  ought  to  oe  a  stranffer." 

The  strong  dielike  on  the  part  of  many  to  cards  and  billiards  mar 
in  a  great  measure  be  traced  up  to  the  remembrance  of  the  terrible 
gambling  days  of  the  Begency.  Those  who  know  anything  of 
whist  or  cribbage  will  admit  thiat  as  amusements  they  are  fulfy  as 
sensible  and  far  more  interesting  than  such  games  as  drau^^hts, 
dominoes,  &c.  If,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  they  are  made  the  media  for 
gambling,  it  is  not  from  any  necessity  in  the  structure  of  the  games 
wemselves,  but  is  due  rather  to  mond  perverseness  on  the  ^trt  of 
those  who  use  them,  and  who  failing  them  would  use  the  next 
handy  object  for  the  same  evil  purpose. 

Not  long  since,  Henry  Wara  Beeeher  suggested  that  the  New 
York  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  2u>uld  fit  up  on  their 
premises  saloons  for  billiards  and  bowls ;  games  excellent  in  their 
way,  and  which  it  would  be  a  worthy  feat  in  any  one  to  rescue  from 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 

Cruelty  must  ever  be  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  abominable  of 
sins  to  those  who  have  honest  faith  in  His  words  who  said,  *'  Blessed 
are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy."  There  are  two  stanxas 
in  the  '*  Bime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,"  which  are  rich  with  truth 
though  in  a  quaint  costume  : — 

*<  FaroweU,  fiirewell ;  but  this  I  tell. 
To  thee,  thou  weddinff  gueet. 
He  prayeth  well  who  loyeth  well, 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast. 

*'  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small, 
For  the  dear  God,  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  alL" 

The  days  of  cock-fighting,  buU*baiting,  and  mrize-fighting  are 
virtually  past,  no  longer  do  they  find  patrons  in  JBLing,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  A  better  spirit  prevails,  and  eyery  year  the  thirst  for 
sports  associated  with  sufiering — whether  of  man  or  beast-*is 
growing  weaker. 

Concerning  horse-racing,  it  seems  an  error  in  the  judgment  of 
many  to  suppose  that  brutality  must  of  necessity  be  one  of  its 
most  markedT  features.  Admitting,  that  to  witness  a  number  of 
splendid  horses  striving  with  outstretched  necks  and  unfaltenpg 
resoluteness  to  reach  the  winning  post,  and  so  do  the  work  expected 
of  them  is  a  truly  magnificent  spectacle ;  on  the  other  hand,  tfie 
summnding  oinde  of  profanil^t  mtemperaaoe^  and  reoklessnes^  is 
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quite  rafficient  to  keep  any  wise  and  pnre-hearted  man  &r  away 
vom  ite  pollutiog  boundaries. 

Mneh  haa  be^  eaid  for  and  againat  hunting.  To  many  the 
exeitenient  may  be  palatable  enough,  but  ean  we  be  aa  sure  that 
the  fox,  bare,  or  stag,  feel  a  like  amount  of  satiafaction  in  the  fact 
that  so  many  warm  and  anxious  friends  are  foUowin^^  in  their  suite  P 
Beyond  this  it  is  a  sport  iuTariably  expensiTe,  and  it  seems  worth 
the  thought  whether  when  so  many  poor  brethren  and  sisters  are 
hongrr,  naked  and  ignorant,  it  be  toe  best  mode  of  disposing  of 
lupoflttous  cash. 

A  good  shot  is  a  quick  killer,  and  when  he  excludes  from  his  list 
of  dmmied  ones  the  sweet  songsters  of  our  land,  and  the  rarer 
speeiea  which  still  linger  in  our  woodlaads,~-merely  thinning  the 
numbers  of  the  more  fruitful  kinds, — we  can  have  but  little  to  say 
sgsinsthim. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  Master  Lsaak  Walton'a  well*lored  sporty 
of  which  Lord  Byron  thus  expressed  himself: — 

**  And  angling  too,  that  lolitaiy  Tioe, 
Whaterer  lsaak  Walton  sings  or  sajs  ;* 
The  quaint  old  oroel  oozoomb  in  his  giillat 
Should  bare  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  it." 

Those  who  have  read  the  learned  angler's  book  will  scarcely 
wonder  at  the  poet's  Tcngefal  desire.  Tishing  leenu  far  more 
cruel  than  it  reaUy  is,  and  much  that  gives  pain  in  connection  with 
it  may  be  altogether  avoided. 

The  rural  surroundings  and  quiet  excitement  give  it  great  attrac- 
tions for  hard-worked  professional  and  business  men,  whose  minds 
sm  weary  of  the  strife  and  din  of  cities. 

Beyond  the  varioos  means  of  recreation  already  glanced  at— and 
about  which  some  amount  of  controversy  will  always  exist— there 
BtiU  remain  many  almost  unchallenged  means  of  recreation. 

Who  has  a  reproachful  word  to  say  against  boating,  cricketing, 
swimming.  &c.  P  There  is,  however,  the  danger  of  excess  even  in 
these  physical  exercises,  which  many  careless  of  ha?e  paid  the 
heavy  penalty. 

Professor  I'horold  Sogers,  in  a  contribution  to  the  "  Church  and 
the  World  "  on  '*  University  Education,"  protests  against  young 
men  going  to  Oxford  as  if  the  only  thing  they  had  to  accomplish 
consisted  m  making  themselves  athletes. 

That  the  body,  the  temple  of  the  soul,  should,  in  honour  of  its 
fair  and  august  gilest,  be  kept  clean,  in  good  repair,  and  beautiful 
as  may  be,  few  will  dispute.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  many 
who  worship  the  body  as  the  highest  good  P 

Inasmuch  aa  Christianity  is  the  infusing  of  God's  Spirit  and 
truUi  into  all  the  motives  and  actions  of  Hfe,  so  far  will  it  have 
consecrated  to  its  service  the  power  of  muscle ;  not,  however,  for 
the  mere  dispersion  of  true  forqe,  but  to  subjugate  and  utiliae  to 
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€k>d'«  gloriooB  Msmoe  this  world's  rast  resooroee ;  for  the  earfh 
was  giTon  to  man  that  he  mi^ht  subdtie  it. 

In  the  porsnit  of  recreation,  the  tendenoy  to  sink  into  mere 
•elfisfanesB  must  be  guarded  against.  When  the  great  Teacher 
Boaght  a  little  rest  from  the  importunity  of  the  multitude,  he  took 
with  Him  His  diseiples.  Here,  as  ever  with  Him,  was  to  be  seen 
that  wmtchfo)  care  and  lore  which  was  always  planning  for  others' 
happiness,  and  in  so  doinp^  realising  His  own. 

To  sum  np — Christianity  holds  very  sacred  the  derelopment  of 
the  higher  life  in  the  soul,  and  all  the  kindly  ties  of  home  and 
neighbourship,  without  which,  how  poor  will  be  onr  derelopment ! 
*  To  this  ena  it  is  necessary  that  some  few  hours  out  of  every  day 
-ahaU  be  so  set  apart.  There  are  not  wanting  signs  abroad  to  show 
ihftt  sneh  a  golden — perhaps  godly  age  wonld  be  the  more  correct 
term — ^is  nearer  to  our  hearts  and  homes  than  some  expect.  The 
•angels^  prophetie  song  will  then  have  its  real  fulfilment  as  men 
find  their  truest  joy  in  exalting  God,  and  in  causing  peaee  and 
good-will  to  abound  among  men.  j^,  C,  S. 


A  Cat4ilogue  qfihe  Books,  Manuserlvtt,  Works  of  Art,  AntiquUies, 
and  Relics,  illustrative  of  ike  Life  and  Works  of  Shakspere 
and  of  ike  history  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  tekich  are  preserved 
in  the  Shakspere  Library  and  Museum,  in  Henl^  Street, 
London :  Printed  for  the  Sbakspere  Fund. 

This  book,  though  it  is  "only  a  catalogue,"  is  not  without 
special  elements  of  interest. 

''It  is  issued  by  the  Shakspere  Fund,  which  was  established  in  Oct. 
1861,  to  aooomplish  the  fcdlowing  objects  :^1.  The  porohase  of  the  Ghir- 
dens  of  Sbakspere  at  New  Place.  2.  The  purchase  of  the  remainder  of 
the  birthplace  estate.  8.  The  purchase  of  Anne  Hafchawmy's  cottage^  with 
«n  endowment  for  a  custodian.  4.  The  purchase  of  Qetley's  copyhold, 
Stemtford-on«ATon.  &  The  purchase  of  any  other  properties  at,  or  near. 
Strstford-on-Ayon  that  either  formerly  belonged  to  Shakspere  or  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  memories  of  his  life.  6.  The  calendaring 
and  preeerration  of  those  records  at  Stratford-on-Avon  which  illustrate  the 
poet's  life  and  the  history  of  Stratford«on-ATon  in  his  time.  And  7.  The 
erection  and  endowment  of  a  public  librsrr  snd  museum  at  Strstford-on* 
Atou."  *'  This  fund  originatMl,  in  1861,  m  an  emergency  which  threat- 
ened  the  integrity  of  the  site  of  New  Place  and  the  Gardens  of  Shake* 
pan.'*  '^Ihe  amonnt  hitherto  reccifed  on  behalf  of  the  fond  amoonts  to 
Allies."  ''The progress  which  has  thus  fhr  been  mads  iadne  faiagiMl 
to  the  fleal  and  to  tta  eemsibutioAs  s€  m-  ftm,   Wm  ^    ^ 


Ooatt%  with  VKBLjaryixm  mnniftowioe,  eontributed  £600;  and  the  siim  «f 

HfiSS  has  bam  niaed  by  twenty  other  subacribers  of  £100  and  npwarda* 

la  additioti  to  thaea  gifta,  and  to  tiioie  anumoratad  iu  the  following  luts,  the 

fond  bae  indirectly  ^neflted  by  gratui^oua  eenrioea.   Mr.  Arthur  J*  Woo^ 

baniitar^i-law,  haa  dadinad  feea  for  raluable  legel  asaiatance.     l£r. 

Sdward  Qibba,  the  accomplidbad  and  well -known  architeot  of  Stratfofdr 

0B*ATOOy  preaentad  the  amount  of  hia  ooits,  £65;  miacellaneona  ezpenaaa 

inanned  preyioualy  to  the  audit  of  March,  1862,  amonnting  to  £105  18a«, 

wcrt  preaented  by  Mr.  Halliwell/*    **  In  the  few  years  which  have  elapaad 

linea  the  eatabliabmant  of  the  fund,  thvae  of  the  most  important  of  the 

aboY»-iiamed  objacta  batra  been  nearly  completed,  and,  amongst  them,  the 

loimatian  of  the  yaioabla  library  nd  nraaeom.**    ^  The  first  establishroeat 

of  the  library  and  muaeum  ia  due  to  the  well-timed  liberality  of  Mr.  O. 

Holla  Bracebridge,  of  Atherstona  Hall,  who  kindly  placed  the  dilapidated 

•oona  oi  the  hooaa  adjoining  the  birtbplaoc^  in  Henley  Strv t,  in  a  at  state 

for  the  reception  of  caajM.    When  onoe  a  suitable  repository  was  aoeaaaibla^ 

preienta  of  great  Taloe  soon  accumulated.     The  rapid  progress  cf  the  ool- 

action  is,  however,  mainly  due  to  the  unwearied  diligence  and  exertiooa 

of  Mr.  W.  O.  Hunt,  whose  position  in  Stratford-on-Aron  has  enabled  him 

to  seeore  a  large  number  of  interesting  objects  which  would  otherwise  hare 

been  diaperaad  or  lost."    **  The  permanency  of  this  important  coUectioii 

haa  been  osrefolly  seonrad.     The  library  and  mneeum  have  been  oonveyad 

la  the  Corporation  of  Stratford-on-Aron,  upon  trust  to  plaoe  their  man- 

MBMDt  under  the  control  of  a  Board,  consuting  of  the  Lord  Lieutenaant 

el  the  County,  the  High  Steward  of  the  Boroush,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 

the  Yicar,  the  Maater  ot  the  Grammar  Soho^  and  others."    **  The  mam 

deiigna  at  piesent  are  to  complete  the  work  commenced  at  New  Flaoe^  and 

to  inereaae  the  efficiency  of  the  library  and  museum.  The  other  'i«*»t*^^ 

objaeta  of  the  fund  muat  remain  in  abeyance  until  these  are  satisfactorily 

aooompliahed.    A  small  portion  of  Shakspere's   Gardens  at  New  Plaoe 

nmaina  to  be  purchased.    The  custodian'a  house  requires  a  new  front,  and 

a  considerable  expenditure  is  necessary  to  lay  out  the  grounds  properly, 

and  surround  them  with  substantial  iron  fencing.     Independently  of  the 

qoeation  of  an  endowment  for  a  custodian,  the  sum  wanted  immediately 

Av  tbiee  purpoaM  osmiot  laU  mooh  short  of  £2,000." 


Beaidee  convejring  this  information,  it  includea  a  notice,  worthy 
of  wider  circulation,  of  one  of  the  moat  enthoaiaatic  of  the  Strat" 
fordiazi  admirers  of  and  labourers  for  the  fame  of  Shakspere. 

'■The  kte  Bobett  Bell  Whaler  waa  bom  at  Stratford  on  January  lat, 
i78S»  in  the  hooaa  in  Old  Town,  in  which  he  continued  to  reside  during 
hia  li£%  and  whaie  he  died  on  Jul^  16th,  1857,  aged  72.  His  father,  Bir. 
Bobert  Whaler,  hia  Dredeoessor  m  hia  profeaaion  of  a  solicitor,  entered 
the  ofiee  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the  town  clerk,  and  a  solicitor  of  large  praotioe^ 
inJamiaiy,  1757.  He  oiad  in  August,  1819,  aged  77.  Hia  son,  the  object 
of  this  notice,  waa  articled  to  him,  but,  unlike  most  articled  clerks,  he 
set  ted  no  part  of  hia  time  in  London,  merely  going  there  for  about  a  montli 
at  the  time  of  hia  admission.  Hia  affection  for  Stratford  and  lore  for 
pwmita  were  ao  intenae  that  ha  never  seamed  to  be  hapOT 


his  satire  town  i  so  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  long  Uhp 
iwy  mie  pcfftlen  of  his  tane  indead  out  of  Stsatihrd.    ineaify  lib 
t  tf^flHHBV  w  the  BltelnMnl  voniiiteMF  eospi,  wnndit  he 
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became  a  oommisnoned  officer,  a  lieatenant  and  qaattor^maater,  in  the  third 
■Mgiment  of  the  Warwickshire  local  militia  atatiooed  at  Strmklbrd,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  much  eateemed  bj  his  brother  officara  and  bj  Colonel 
Sheldon,  then  in  command  of  the  lament. 

"  Mr.  Wheler*B  first  work,  and  that  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known,  is  the 
admirably  compiled  'History  and  Antiqaitiea  of  Stratford-opon-Aron/ 
published  in  1806.  His  next  separate  production  was  a '  Ghiide  to  SfcraA* 
ford-npon-ATon,  1814,'  one  which  is  well  termed  by  a  diatinguished  writer, 
*m  very  superior  book  to  many  which  bear  a  similar  title.'  SmwUr  <m 
Shaktpere,  i.  107.  This  was  followed,  in  1824,  by  his  excellent  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Shakspere's  birthplace.  Besides  these  works  he  was  the 
writer  of  several  articles  of  interest  in  the  '*  Qentleman's  Magaiine  "  and 
other  periodicals. 

^  His  published  works,  however,  form  bat  a  small  part  of  the  reaolta  of 
his  labours.  .  .  •  Upon  his  autograph  mannaonpts  in  this  ooUeetkm 
will  henceforth  rest  his  principal  title  to  literary  distinction." 

^  Of  these  collectionB  we  have  a  hand  Hat  given  here,  as  well  a» 
IxatB  of  the  donations  of  Shakspereana  made  by  the  Stratford 
Shakspere  Book  Clab  (now  dissolved),  by  W.  O.  Hunt;  the 
Boyal  Shaksperean  Club  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  —  priuolpallj 
transcripts  and  drawings  by  the  late  Captain  Saunders;  by  j. 
•O'Halliwell— the  chief  Shaksperean  of  our  time — ^and  Tarioiu 
other  donors ;  a  list  of  purchases ;  and  to  the  whole  is  appended 
a  "  chroDoloffical  index ; "  a  list  of  subscribers  to  the  fund,  Ac 
It  contains  altogether  notices  of  1,148  articles  more  or  less  associ- 
ated with  Shakspere,  and  altogether  proves  that  Stratford  may 
yet  have  a  museum  worthy  of  him  who  was 

"  Not  one  but  all  mankind's  epitome.*' 

The  Secrets  of  Logic:  itt  Philosopny,  and  the  integration  of  Tn* 
duction  and  Deduction.   By  JEtev.  P.  Mblvillb,  M.A. 
Glasgow :  B.  Gowanlock. 

This  essay  is  the  production  of  the  president  of  the  Glasgow 
University  Dialeclio  Society,  which  meets,  durinj^  the  College 
session,  in  the  Greek  class-room  each  Friday  evenmg,  under  the 
honorary  presidency  of  Professor  John  Kicbol.  Its  author  is  a 
teacher  of  logic,  classics,  and  English  literature  in  the  most  ener- 
getic city  in  f^orth  Britain,  and  seems  to  be  a  man  of  active  mind 
and  superior  talents.  Delivered  originally  as  a  lecture,  it  still  r^* 
tains  some  of  the  defects  of  that  style  of  expressing  thought.  It 
contains  a  very  good  set  of  introductory  observations  on  general 
logic,  and,  though  it  cannot  bo  affirmed  that  it  contains  any  original 
idea,  the  subject  is  presented  ingeniously  and  interestin^y. 
The  following  extracts  will  show  the  point  of  view  which  the  writer 
.  takes,  and  may  gratify  some  of  oar  readers  : — 

"  Logic  is  the  science  of  correct  and  oonduaive  thinking.  It  seta  forth 
'  on  the  one  hand  the  laws  of  thought,  and  on  the  other,  the  laws  of  aatuce. 
•  Thus  its  sphere  is  genieral  criticism ;  namely^  the  sdMiliAo  jndginanti  JMit 
>  onily  of  the  consistent  of  thought  as  suohi  and  of  langusgB  as  its  sfiabeUe 


Mnbodiment,  bqt  alio  of  thair  trath — that  u,  thor  oorrospondanoe  to  the 
FBalities  of  lutnre.  Henoe,  logic  w  dirided  into  two  parts,  whioh  oomplate 
each  other,  and  are  §o  oloaelj  blended  in  nature  that  they  cannot  be  wholly 
Mparated.    Theee  are : — 

**  lit.  Pedoctive  or  Formal  I/Ogto,  of  which  Aristotle  was  the  great  fonn- 
der,  md  Sir  William  Hamilton  the  most  distinguished  expounder. 

*'  2nd.  IndnctiTe,  or  Physical  Logic,  of  which  Lord  Bacon  was  the  great 
founder,  and  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill  the  most  distinguished  expounder. 

'*  DeduotiTe  Logic  is  the  science  of  the  consistency  of  thought — ^ria., 
of  conception,  judgment,  and  xeatoning }  hence  also  of  language  as  their 
sjmholic  expression. 

**  InductiTO  Logic  is  the  scienoe  of  the  evidence  of  thoughts  aa  true— 
▼ix.,  as  representatire  of  realities ;  henoe  also  of  the  laws  of  nature  aa  their 
criterion  or  test. 

'*I. — DsDUorm  ob  Fobkal  Logic  ia  the  scienoe  whioh  sets  forth 
the  moat  general  forms  of  human  thought,  their  nature,  and  their  constant 
relationa ;  henoe  alao  their  laws,  their  tests,  and,  in  flbe,  the  unity  of  all 
reasoning  under  one  supreme  oanon,  diotum,  or  axiom. 

**II. — IvDVOTiYM  OB  Phtsioal  Logio  is  the  scienoe  of  the  natural 
proceeaee  of  thinking,  their  uniform  phases,  and  the  principles  on  which 
they  proceed ;  their  objeetiTO  basis  and  teat  in  the  phenomena  and  laws  of 
natore^  and  the  methods  by  which  they  may  be  most  correctly  iuTostigated; 
the  theory  of  the  lawa  of  nature  hitherto  asoert«tned,  and  their  unity  in 
one  uniyereal  principle ;  henoe,  in  line,  the  scientifio  calculation  of  every 
degree  of  probability  or  eridenoe,  up  to  the  certainty  of  this  universal 
principle.*' 

"Thia  we  call  the  Integrative  Method.  Ita  basis  ia  conception,  doselv 
oorreoted  by  obeervation,  and  eompleted  by  the  concurrent  agency  of  aU 
our  powera  with  all  their  helps.  Tbia  is  genuine  thinking.  By  this  method 
we  not  only  detect  old  errors,  but  also  their  causes  and  ocoasiona,  and 
oorraot  both.  Thus  idao  we  seek  to  do  justice  to  all  honeet  thinkers,  how- 
erer  sadly  they  may  have  blundered  in  their  use  of  words.  Thua  the 
pbiloaopby  of  integivtion  ia  a  reoo«et/»a#to  moffiut^  destined  to  become  heir 
of  the  paat,  and  to  enlightea,  unites  and  elevate  our  common  humanity  for 
the  bettor  age  that  la  to  be  r 

Lyra  Sacra  Amerieana;  or,  Gems  from  Ameriosn  Saored  Poetxy. 
By  C.  D.  CtiATiLAKB.    London :  Sampson  Low  and  Oo. 

Cbamlwb  Dbxtbb  Cj^BATiXrAiip,  the  oompiler  of  this  little  Yolame» 
is  well  knoim  as  the  editor  of  many  popular  oompends  of  Snglish» 
AaMriean,  and  classical  literature,  antMir  of  a  concordance  to  the 
poetical  worics  of  Milton,  and  ssireral  other  aids  to  stndy.  The' 
extracts  are  arranfled  under  the  names  of  the  respectiFe  autbors^ 
set  down  in  alphaoetical  oider.  ]ffiographioal  notices  and  annota- 
tions of  rariotts  sorts  are  added,  ana  the  whole  yolome  claims  a- 
Texy  fiur  place  among  collections  of  religions  Terse.  Of  many  of 
the  eontnbnton  we  do  not  know  anything,  bnt  several,  as  Wulis, 
Longfenow,  O.  W.  Holmes,  P.  and  A.  Carey,  G.  Beihune,  J.  Pier- 
ponC  A.  Norton,  Mrs.  Stowe,  &c.,  are  known  intimately  and  rained. 
We  qnote  this  beautiful  set  of  yerses  by  the  latvMrs.  Sigoumey :-« 


«*  JESUS  or  KAZABBTH  PASSBTH  B7/ 

**  Watcher,  who  watehwt  bj  Um  bed  of  pain 
While  the  stars  sweep  on  in  their  midnight  tnm  | 
Stifling  the  tear  for  thj  lore!  one's  sake ; 
Holdi^  thy  breath  lest  hia  sleep  should  break; 
In  thy  loneliest  honrs  there's  a  helper  nigh — 
'  Jeans  of  Kaaareth  passeth  by.* 

"  Stranger,  afar  from  thy  natire  Umd, 
Whom  no  one  takes  with  a  brother's  hand ; 
Table  and  hearthstone  are  glowing  free. 
Casements  are  sparkling,  but  not  for  thee ; 
There  is  one  who  can  tell  of  a  home  on  high— 
'  Jesus  of  Naxareth  passeth  by.' 

"  Sad  one,  in  secret  bending  low, 
A  dart  in  thy  breast  that  the  worid  may  not  know, 
Striring  the  iaTOor  of  Gk>d  to  win — 
Asking  His  pardon  for  days  of  sin  ; 
Frees  on,  press  on,  with  thy  earnest  cry— 
'  Jeens  of  Naaareth  paseetii  by.* 

**  Moomer,  who  sits  in  the  churchyard  lone^ 
Scanning  the  linea  on  that  marble  stone^ 
Plnddng  the  weeds  from  Ihy  children's  bed, 
Planting  the  myrtle,  the  rose  instead — 
Look  up,  look  up,  with  thy  tearful  eye  — 
'Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by.* 

^  Fadinff  one,  with  the  hectic  streak. 
With  my  rein  of  fire  and  thy  burning  cheek, 
Feax'st  thou  to  tread  the  darkened  Tale  f 
Look  nnto  one  who  can  never  faiL 
He  hath  trod  it  ffimseU;  He  will  hear  thy  ri§^— 
'  Jeeue  of  Kasareth  paeeetii  bj.'  ** 


Trb  Av axogt  BVTwznr  tki  Pbooum  ov  tbm  Von  axb 
Abhi.— FHar  Bacon  was  our  Heriod  and  he  of  Vemlnm  ow 
fint  mrt  being  and  form  to  the  gode  of  ov  idolatry -«"ttie  iff 
WHefMiddiieetedt^mi&dofthepeopUiBtothepatii  wl? 
riMB  ao  aleadihr  folWwed.    Oalilao  wm  the  'Xtim^  of  oi 
nUe  Xtpkr,  Newton,  and  Locke,  Ite  the  three  gnat  dr 
Qwiak^  mooUed  and  biouaht  to  pedectaon  that  greifc 
ifaaam  trhuipba  which  Watt  and  Arkwrigbt,  liko  Phir 
i«daoed  to  flsed  aad  tangibldiihapeeb— * 


QH  OtaLiaUTX  OOTUS^ 


#ttr  Coiltgbfe  Course. 


LTCIDAS;  A  MONODY. 
F«7  neidier  were  ye  placing  on  the  *lMp, 
Wheare  jonr  oU  bard*,  the  fsmoiiH  Dmida,  lie, 
Nor  on  the  (Aasoy  fop  of  Mona  A^A, 
Kor  yet  where  JJera  tpread*  her  viturrf  ifrMMi 


EB.  Thu  nfen  to  the  daitiuiition  of  the  utiTe  Cunbma  poet*  hj 
Bdwud  I.,  after  hit  oonqoeit  of  Walea— >  fable  which  fonni  the  theme  at 
TU  Bard,  bj  Tboma*  Gmj.who  ning— 

"  Oq  b  Took,  wboie  haught;  brow 
Frowoi  o'er  old  Conwgj'a  foaming  flood." 
Tha  laat  of  the  pwti  iMwailing  hii  piedecaMon,  aaji  i— 
"Oa  dnmrj  Arton'i  •hora  tba;  lie, 
SmeKTsd  with  gore,  and  ^uit^  pale." 
Ilie  alliiuoii  in  the  text  u  to  tha  tteep  of  Snowdon'a  ahanr.tide  "in  Car- 
■urroiuhira,  North  Wales,  between  Cardigao  Ba^  and  Cbnwaj." 

KS.  For  the  earlieat  and  beat  deaoriptionof  Dnudilm,  ■eeOnar'i  "Gellio 
War,"  ii„  13.  Other  aemaotB  are  giTon  bj  Diodonu  ffisuhu,  Btrabo, 
Pomponina  Mala,  Flinj,  &c,  to  whioE  we  refer  the  reader.  Thu  glMn- 
ing  from  Strabo  will  illnitrate  the  text  if  we  remember  that  all  learning  wae 
in  the  handa  of  the  Dmida,  and  that  the  two*  earlier  atag«a  mentioned 
ware  only  preporatory  *^fp'  in  the  trainiag  ftod  oaner  of  the  British 
mieatbood.  "Among  the  Qaula three claatea  are  held  in aapedol  eateem — 
Bardi,  Oratea,  and  Dmida.    TheB     '  1  poebi  the  Oratea 

are  eaerificen  and  ph jaiologiat*  i  tl  :ioii  to  poetry,  atndj 

moral  pbUosophj  alao."     "  The  I  n,"  Cnoar  aaji,  "  ja 

■nppoaed  to  lufe  oome  originall;  nioa  it  peeaed  into 

OanL"     Cumbrian  Britain  yet  reta  i  fi  Onudinn. 

64.  Anglew*,  or  BagliahmaD'a  ia  •  Wdih  laat  DokO, 

the  dark  iahnd,  and  waa  known  to  ota,  «Be  of  the  ol^ 

MaAaufDnudiaolpowert  itwMaoi  nM^  and  wooded  to 

-tliediagO'lop."^ 

&6.^e  Det^  a  liter  drainiiig  porta  «f  Mewnnath,  Dmbtf^  Flint,  Shiop- 
■hhe,  and  the  Weet  of  Cheehin,  which  in  ita  oeoaaa  neadj  ntoiRiIaa  the 
ei^  of  Cheater,  and  thenoe  paiaaa  into  tha  Iiiah  8aa,  It  waa  long  the 
1xnindai7  betweeD  Briton  and  Soxoo,  ij  Uw  fomtt^if  ^nm  ita  watera 
wve  held  aaered.    Speoaer  apeoka  of  the 

*  Dae  whieh  Britona  long  nona^ 
Sid  Mfl  Atmw  U»t  doth  £7  CbMMr  tntr 
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Ak  me !  1  fondly  dream, 

Had  ye  been  tiere :  for  what  could  that  have  done. 

What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 

66.  Woes ;  foolithljr  employ  myvalf  |  57.  Any  way  near, 
in  rsTerie.  |  68.  Broaght  forth. 

66.  This  is  an  instance  of  AposhpeM,  a  figure  of  speech  in  whieh  the 
sentence  is  abruptly  interrupted— leaving  the  eenae  plain  though  unex- 
pressed, and  the  passion-fraught  mind  leaps,  as  it  were,  to  another  idea  in 
its  haste  and  excitement.  The  sense  is,  **I  fondly  dream  had  ye  been 
there*'  ye  vouid  have  saved  Am.  Bmt  the  thomghi  it  eota ;  **  for  what 
eonld  that  {pruenee  of  yaurt)  have  done,"  when  Fate  had  fixed  it  other' 
wiee?  A  bold  instance  of  JCnaniions,  combining  two  opposites  into  one 
strong  phrase ;  stronger  CTen  than  the  AfUanaeSuiet  hUna  leaders  of  the 
blind.  Matt.  xt.  14. 

68.  Orpheus  was  torn  to  pieces  by  Thracian  women,  who  threw  bis  lyre 
and  his  head  into  the  Hebrus,  as  Virgil  sings  : — 

"  Kulla  Yenus,  non  ulli  animum  flexere  HymenaeL 
Solus  Hyperboreas  glacies  Tanaimque  niralem, 
Arraque  Rhipaeis  numquam  Tiduata  pruinis 
Lustrabat>,  raptam  Eurydlcen  atqne  irrita  Ditis 
Dona  qaerens ;  spretae  Oiconnm  quo  munere  metres. 
Inter  sacra  deum  noctomique  orgia  Bacchi, 
Discerptum  latas  juTenem  sparsere  per  agros 
Tom  quoqne  marmorea  caput  a  cenrice  rerulsum, 
Ghirgite  cum  medio  portans  CEagrius  Hebrus 
YolTcret,  Enrydicen  tox  ipsa,  et  frigida  lingua 
A  Miseram  Surydicen !  anima  fugiente,  Tocabat ; 
Xurydioen  toto  referebant  flumine  ripae.*'— 

«  Oeotyiee,''  ir.,  516—527. 

"To  hymeneal  rites  no  more  inclined, 
Erom  Lore^s  soft  charms  he  turned  his  racant  mind, 
Alone  he  traTcrsed  the  Bhipaean  snows. 
And  northern  plains  where  icy  Tsnais  flows  i 
BQs  lost  Euiydice  with  ceaseless  stndo. 
Mourning,  and  Pluto's  farours  shown  in  Tain. 
The  Oicon  women  thought  themselres  despised, 
While  Orpheos  his  lost  wife  lo  dearly  prised ; 
And  fired  with  rage  as  they  the  sacred  rite 
Of  Baodius'  orgies  held  at  dead  of  night, 
Piecemeal  they  tore  the  youth  with  murderous  hands. 
And  scattered  wide  his  limbs  around  their  lands. 
Tet  then,  eren  then,  when  from  his  sbonlden  torn, 
On  Hebms*  swelling  flood  his  head  was  borne ; 
Stm  as  his  spirit  fled,  on  his  cold  tongue 
Xuiydioe^  in  faltering  accents  hung ; 
Ah  f  noor  Eorydice  wss  still  his  cry ; 
Enryoioe  the  hollow  bai^  reply.*'— 
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The  Mnse  henelf,  for  her  enehanting  gon, 

Whom  Mnivertal  nature  did  lament,  60 

When,  by  the  rout,  that  made  the  hideous  roar. 

Hit  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 

Down  the  smft  Hebroa  to  the  Lesbian  shore  ? 

Alas  !  what  hoots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  sliahted  shepherd's  trade,  65 

And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  P 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use. 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neiera's  hair  f 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise  70 

(That  last  infirmity  of  iio6/tf  minds) 
To  «0or)»  delights,  and  /('rtf  laborious  days : 
Bat  the/atr  guerdon  when  we  Aope  Xofind, 
And  </<i»ifc  to  6ttr«^  ottt  into  sudden  blaze. 
Comes  the  6/iii^  i^ry  with  the  abhorred  shears,  75 

59. 8<m]-iahdalng.  i  69.  Ensnaring  intricacies  ;  locks. 

60.  AU  ereation  ;  griere  for.  70.  A  fair  reputation ;  inducomeut  < 

61.  Baging  mob ;  hateful  tumult.  pure  nature ;  incite. 

68.  BIm>dy  liead ;  flood.  71.  Longest  felc  weakness  (faible)  ; 

6S.  Quick-flowing  ;  beach.  earnest  ronl.4. 

64.  Ah  me !  profits ;  continual  anz-  '  72.  Despise  pleasures  ;  spend  lianl- 

iety.  working. 

65.  GiTe  one's  entire  attention  to ;  i  78.  Enticing  reward  ;  expect ;  get. 

hnmble,  despised  occupation.  -  74.  Suppose  that  we  arc  about ;  slitne 

66.  Carefully    and    constamly    de- |  forth;    quick  -  kindled    bril- 

Tote  one's  self  to ;  ungracious.  '  liancy. 

67.  Axe  accDStomed  to  do.  \  76.  Approaches ;  eye  •  bouud  Fate ; 
66.  Enjoy  one's  self;  arbour.             I  hateful  scissors. 


59.  Calliope,  who  was  the  mother  of  Orpheus,  whose  father  (Eagrua  was 
king  of  Thrace. 

68.  Lesbos,  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Adramyttium,  the  birthplace  of 
AlcsBus  and  Sappho. 

68.  Aroaryllis,  a  shepherdess  beloTod  by  Tityius,  "Yirgii*s  Bnecdioi,*' 

69.  Vrsera  is  nsmed  in  Virgil's  third  Eclogue,  but  fbe  reference  here 
*eems  to  be  to  one  of  the  lore  names  of  Horaoe's  lyricf  ,— 

**Dio,  et  argutae  properet  Nciere 
Hyrrhenm  nodo  cohibere  crinem.*' 

"  Bid  too  Neara  speed— that  minstrel  moid— 
Her  myrrh-bathed  looks  to  fasten  in  a  braid." 

Odes,  iii.,  cap.  liy.,  21.     (See  also  Epode  16.) 

75.  Atropos,  one  of  the  three  Fates— 

**  Those  who  hold  the  Tital  shears, 
And  tnm  the  adamantine  spindle  round, 
On  whieh  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound'* 

{Arcades,  66—68) 
2  c 
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And  sliU  the  thin-spun  l^e,    "  Sut  not  the  praite" 

Fhoobofl  replied,  aad  touched  my  tremb  ling  eon  : 

"  Fame  is  no  plant  that  arowe  on  mortal  soil. 

Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 

Set  off  to  tie  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies,  90 

But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 

And  perfect  witness  of  all- judging  Jove ; 

As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed. 

Of  so  much/aiiM  in  heaven  earned  thy  meed." 

O  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honoured  flood,  85 

Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crowned  with  vocal  reeds  I 
That  «^at»  I  neard  was  of  a  higher  mood  : 
Sut  now  my  oat  proceeds. 
And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  Ma 
That  came  in  Neptune's  |7^y  90 

76.  ScTers ;  slightly  twisted  thread 
of  ezLttence;  still;  true  re- 
nown. 


77.  Answered;  frightened. 

78.  Renown ;  floimshes ;  death-suf- 

fering earth. 

79.  Sparkling  leaf   (of  laurel,  bay, 

iyy,  &c.). 

80.  Daintily  arranged  for  the  eyes  of 

the  people;  wide-spres^d  re- 
port is  to  be  found. 

81.  Exists ;  shoots  up ;  unbiassed. 


82.  Trustworthy  eyidenoe. 

83.  Beddes  finally ;  action. 
84i.  Acoeptancy;  anticipate  award. 

85.  Outflowing   spring;     famous 

stream. 

86.  Gkntly  flowing;  garlanded;  melo- 

dious grass-stalks. 

87.  Song;  loftier  tone. 

88.  Nerertheless  at  this  time ;  pas- 

toral song  goes  on. 

89.  Attends;  messenger;  ocean. 

90.  Behalf. 


— ^who  cannot  be  avoided ;  she  is  usually  represented  with  a  pair  of  scales,  a 
sun-dial,  or  a  pair  of  scissors,  as  the  apportioner  of  the  time  of  death. 

77.  Fhosbus,  ApoUo,  the  god  of  poetry,  music,  medicine,  of  all  arts  and 
sciences,  who  dwelt  with  the  Muses  on  Kount  Parnassus,  is  here  made  to 
rebuke  a  false  judgment.  In  the  *'  trembling  ears  "  there  is  probably  an 
allusion  to  Midas,  the  son  of  Gbrdius  and  Cybele,  who  had  his  ears  trans- 
formed into  those  of  an  ass,  for  depreciating  Apollo  in  comparison  with 
Pan,  and  the  suggestion  is  that  the  singer  feared  a  similar  fate,  like  Virgil, 
who  says, — 

**  Cynthius  aurem  vellit,  et  admonuit  '* 
(Apollo  pulled  my  ear  and  warned  me)  .-^Setogue  Ti.  3. 

85.  A  famous  fountain,  in  the  island  of  Ortjffia,  near  Syracuse,  the  citj 
in  which  Theocritus  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hiero  fl.,  and  where  he  composed 
many  of  his  Idylls. 

86.  Near  the  Mincius,  now  Mincio,  a  rirer  inVenetia,  flowing  from  Lake 
Benacus  (now  Lago  di  Ghirda),  and  falling  into  the  Po ;  a  little  below  Man- 
tua was  Andes,  where  Yirgil  was  bom. 

"  Hie  viridis  tenera  pneterit  arundine  ripas  Mincius  " 
(Here  the  Mincius  borders  his  green  banks  with  tender  reeds). 

JlrgiCs  "  Eclogues;'  riL,  12. 
90.  Neptune,  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  brother  of  Jore  and  PlutOi  god  of 
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He  oiked  the  waTes,  and  asked  the  felon  winds, 

What  hard  mishap  hath  doomed  this  genile  swain  ? 

And  questioned  every  gustj  of  rugged  wings. 

That  o^i0«  from  off  each  beaked  promontory : 

They  knew  not  of  his  story :  1)5 

And  «ajfe  Hippotades  their  answer  brings. 

That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  strayed: 

The  atr  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  played. 
It  was  ihtLi  fatal  Aud  perfidious  bark,  100 

Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  n^r^e^  (^rAr, 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

iVex^,  Camns,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 
Inwrought  "with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge  105 

Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe. 


91.  Inquired  at ;  offending. 
93.  Sore  ill-fortune ;  befidlen ;  ami- 
able shepherd  lad. 

93.  Examined ;    blast ;     disordered 

plumage. 

94.  Bages  ;  outstretching  headland. 

95.  Had  heard  nought ;  fate. 

96.  Wise  ;  reply  ;  hMtens  to  his  mas- 

ter with. 

97.  Unruly  outburst;  prison-house 

escaped. 

98.  Atmosphere ;  serene ;  motionless 

expanse  of  the  ocean. 


99.  Glossy-ringleted ;  enjoyed  tliem- 

seWes. 

100.  Destiny  -  marked ;    untrust- 

worthy vessel. 

101.  Constructed;    awful  sunless- 

ness ;  fitted  out ;  imprecations 
dire. 

102.  Took  down ;  worthy. 

103.  Thereafter ;  Tenerable  father  ; 

pacing. 

104.  Vesture  furry ;  cap  of  reed. 

105.  Interwoven ;  ornaments ;  hem. 

106.  Blood-dyed ;  written  upon ;  sor- 

row. 


the  sea,  iu  whose  dominion  the  shipwreck  occurred.  JSolus,  god  of  the 
winds,  son  of  Hippotas,  whence  the  patronymic  here  given  to  him,  and 
Melanippe.    See  ^  iBneid,"  i.,  *'  Metamorphoses,"  xiv.,  *'  Odyssey,*'  x.,  &c. 

99.  Panope,  a  sea^nymph,  daughter  of  Kerens  and  Doris.  "  Panope 
represents  the  boundlessness  of  the  ocean  horizon,  when  seen  from  a  height 
as  compared  with  the  limited  horizon  of  the  land  in  hilly  countries,  such  as 
Greece  or  Asia  Minor/*  or  Wales. 

103.  A  personification  of  the  riv^er  Cam,  or  perhaps  the  University  :  the 
•*  hairy  mantle**  and  the  "  bonnet  sedge'*  probably  refer  to  the  reedy  banks 
of  the  river,  and  tlie  '*  figures  dim  "  to  the  streaks  and  marks  often  seen  on 
the  flags  of  the  Gam. 

136.  r\io  hfacin.h  of  the  ancients  (probably  our  iris),  which  had  on  its 
leaves  what  appeared  to  be  the  letters  A  I,  the  Greek  exclamation  of  woe. 
Hyacinthns  was  killed  while  the  guest  of  Ap3lb  by  the  jealousy  of  Zephy- 
ms,  and  out  of  his  blood  there  sprang  this  flower,  *'  the  purple' hyacinth.*' 
The  ancient  poetical,  hyacinth,  proved,  I  think,  by  Professor  Martyn,  in 
Ws  "Virgil's  Oeorgios,"  to  be  the  Turk*8-cap  lily,  the  only  flower  on  which 
chatBcteBi  likip  the  Greek  exclamation  of  woe,  A  I,  A  I,  are  to  b?  foind. 
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"  Ah  !  who  hath  reft,'"  quoth  he,  "  my  dearest  pledge  f" 

Loit  came,  and  last  did  go. 

The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake ; 

Two  massy  keys  he  horet  of  metals  twaia  110 

(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain). 

He  shook  hit  mitred  locks,  and  stem  hespake; 

"  How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  yoang  swain, 

JSnow  of  such  as,  for  their  bellies'  sake. 

Creep  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold!  115 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make. 

Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearer's  feast. 

And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest; 


107.  AUi !  snatched  away ;  fondest 

poBsetsion. 

108.  In  the  rear  adfanoed  ;  retire. 
103.  Helmsman ;  Sea  of  Tiberias. 

110.  Heavy  i  carried. 

111.  Oiras  admisaion  ;    doses  at 

once. 

112.  Crowned  tresses ;    sererely  ex- 

preflsed  his  thoughts. 
118.  Beadilj ;    wanted  in  place  of; 
pastor. 


114.  A  multitade ;  greed's  hire. 
116.  Crawl ;  enter  unrighteooslj ; 
cet  oyer  the  enclosure. 

116.  Holier  anxiety ;  small  concern 

fed. 

117.  Grain  the  larger  share ;  wool- 

dipper's  banquet. 

118.  Drive  oflf;  invited  feaat-giTcr^s 

friend. 


The  idea  in  Milton  is  from  Moschns's  elegy  on  the  Death  of  Bion,  which 
maj  be  translated  thus : — 

"  Now  more  than  ever  sayy  O  hyacinth, 
Ai,  Ai ;  and  babble  of  your  written  sorrows." 

Leigh  Mun^s  '*  Imagination  and  Faney,"  p.  270. 

109.  St.  Peter,  who  had  been  a  fisherman  upon  that  lake,  and  who  had 
walked  on  its  waters  for  a  time,  is  figuratively  mtroduoed  here  as  the  Head 
of  the  Church  and  warden  of  heaven,  having  the  power  of  "  the  keys." 
Milton  gives  him  the  same  ofilce  in  '*  Paradise  Lost,"  iiL,  484  :— 

**  And  now  St.  Peter,  at  heaven's  wicket,  seems 
To  wait  them  with  his  keys." 

Milton  here  adverts  to  the  endowments  of  the  Church,  which  he  thought 
induced  men  to  seek  tiie  clerical  profession  more  with  an  eye  to  its  emolu* 
ments  than  the  proper  performance  of  its  sacred  duties.  On  this  subject 
lie  always  hdd  strong  opinions,  e.  g»  .*— 

"  As  a  thief  bent  to  unheard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  doors. 
Cross-barred  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault, 
In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles ; 
So  domb  this  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold ; 
So  since  into  his  Church  lewd  hirelings  dimb." 

Paradise  Lost^  ir.,  188—198. 
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OUGHT  THE    EEFOEM   LEAGUE   TO   HAVE   BEEN 

DISSOLVED  P 


i 


AjTIBltATITS. 

Th£  Beform  League  was  estab- 
lished at  a  time  when  the  cry  for 
reform  was  unmistakeable.  The 
motto  was  Manhood  Suffrage  and 
the  Ballot.  Society  has  taken 
another  ''leap  in  the  dark,*'  and 
has  found  its^f  resting  comfortably 
on  the  basis  of  Household  Suffrage. 
This  will  now  be  only  a  means  to 
an  end — a  stepping-stone  to  another 
round  of  the  democratic  ladder. 
The  Ballot,  or  some  other  means  for 
»oeuring  the  independence  of  the 
voter,  is  inevitable.  It  is  now  aboTe 
the  political  horizon,  ere  long  to  be  in 
the  zenith.  The  programme  of  the 
League  being  thus  far  carried  out, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  the 
remainder  in  the  hands  of  tried  men, 
are  sufficient  grounds  for  dissolution. 
In  fact,  to  have  continued  it,  would 
have  been  to  imply  indirectly  a  mis- 
trust in  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues.  VVhateTcr  may  hare 
been  its  faults,  social  progress  is 
somewhat  indebted  to  its  action,  and 
in  tbo  length  of  time,  if  circum- 
stances necessitate  it,  let  us  hope 
that  another  body  will  be  formed 
for  the  dissemination  of  true  princi- 
ples amongst  the  working  classes. — 

O.   Sa   JLm   0. 

"The  Beform  League  neter  ex- 
ercised any  influence  over  public 
opinion  by  argument,  by  eloquence, 

or   by  authority Mr. 

Beales  and  his  colleaguea  never 
coiled  themselves  up  for  a  spring 
against  all  law,  all  religion,  and  all 
government.  They  only  clamoured 
for  the  Ballot,  which  now  finds 
favour  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  House 


of  Commons  ;  and  for  Universal 
Suffrage,  whioh  is,  with  all  its 
numerous  demerits,  a  legitimate 
subject  of  political  discussion.  Their 
error  consisted  in  their  attempt  to 
substitute  force  or  terror  for  consti- 
tutional modes  of  action."  "The 
debates  in  the  council  of  the  Beform 
League  were  below  contempt,  and 
no  moral  authority  attached  to  ita 
expressions  of  opinion ;  but  for  a 
year  or  two  it  was  doubtful  whether 
Mr.  Beales  and  his  associates  might 
not  successfully  abuse  theexceptional 
liberality  of  English  law.  In  any 
other  country  in  Europe  their  street 
assemblages  would  have  been  pro- 
hibited, or,  if  necessary,  disponed 
by  force ;  but  English  bistorv  justi- 
fies the  assumption  of  voluntaxy 
deference  to  law,  although  dema- 
gogues may  now  and  then  succeed 
in  defying  a  society  which  has  pro- 
vided insufficient  securities  for  the 
maintenance  of  order.  When  the 
short  period  of  anarchy  had  elapsed, 
the  Reform  League,  misapprehend- 
ing its  own  resources,  endeavoured 
to  assert  for  itself  the  position  which 
the  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers  occu- 
pied by  the  side  of  the  French 
Assembly  and  Convention ;  but 
agitation  languishes  in  times  of 
political  tranquiUity,  and  the  general 
election  proved  that  the  council 
could  exercise  no  influence  over  a 

single    constituency 

After  devolving  on  a  surviving  com- 
mittee the  duty  of  beginning  a-  new 
agitation  whenever  circumstances 
may  £svour  the  attempt,  the  council, 
in  the  name  of  its  real  or  imaginary 
constituents,  has  dissolved  itself 
with  a  final  flotuish  to  the  effect 
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that  the  neoeceitj  for  its  exiBteace 
has  ended  with  the  accomplishibeiit 
of  its  objects.'*  I  hare  selected 
the  preceding  passages  from  a 
paper  on  the  Beform  League  in  the 
Saturday  Seview.  These  seem  to 
me  to  decide  most  satiafactorily  in 
the  affirmative  that  the  League 
traa  righteously  dissolved . — P.  A.  L. 

Its  work  was  done.  Beform  had 
been  gained.  The  means  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  pro- 
curing any  further  change  in  Govern- 
ment they  required.  Why  should 
it  live  on  a  shadowy,  useless  life — 
unless  for  the  speciol  benefit  of  pro- 
fessional agitators,  and  lor  the  special 
annoyance  of  the  public?  Its 
secretary,  Mr.  Manteli,  and  its  pre- 
sident, Mr.  Beales,  were  both  too 
sensible  and  too  honest  to  continue 
in  office  longer  than  was  necessary. 
The  end  gained,  like  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League,  the  Beform  League 
disappeared  from  among  the  con- 
federations of  society.  It  would  be 
well  if  many  another  organization 
kept  as  good  faith  with  the  public. — 
H.  L.  S. 

That  the  Beform  League  did  in 
some  measure  tend  to  promote  the 
object  for  which  it  was  first  brought 
into  existence,  I  cannot  but  own. 
The  object  it  had  at  heart  wss,  I  tnko 
it,  the  extension  of  the  franchise; 
and  if  it  did  not  of  its  own  self  ex- 
ercise a  power  over  the  national 
councils,  it  certainly  stimulated 
others  so  to  do.  The  agitation 
which  ensued  throughout  the  coun- 
try was,  in  my  opinion,  of  a 
thoroughly  fictitious  character,  and 
it  was  invested  with  an  importance 
of  which  it  was  neither  worthy  or 
deserving.  But  without  the  Beform 
League  there  would  scarcely  have 
been  ahy  agitation  at  oil ;  and  there- 
fore I  think,  from  those  who  hold 
that  an  extension  of  the  franchise  m 
an  unqualified  advantage,  conrider- 
able  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Edmond 
Betlet,  the  president,  if  to  no  other 


official!  of  the  League.  But  the 
Beform  Bill  ia  now  a  thing  of  the 
past ;  the  deed  is  done,  and  we  are 
beginning  to  have  a  better  acquaint- 
ance of  our  surroundings,  after  tak- 
ing that  somewhat  sudden  "lisap 
in  the  dark."  Why  then  should  the 
Beform  League  still  exist  ?  Its  end 
has  been  gained,  and  now  it  has  as- 
sumed its  proper  place,  and  retired 
into  private  life,  from  whence  it 
came.  By  its  continued  existence  it 
would  only  be  a  source  of  disquietude 
to  the  really  painstaking  and  anxious 
politician,  whether  inoide  or  out  the 
House,  and  undoubtedly  it  would 
form  a  constant  source  of  profit  to 
the  turbulent^  and  noisy  demagogue  ; 
in  fact  it  would  degenerate  and 
become  his  natural  platform,  one 
over  ready  and  accessible  to  hioi. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  resuscitate  the  League 
by  some  of  its  former  but  lesa  con* 
spicuous  members.  May  Uie  success 
attending  their  endeavours  be  luL' — 
cT.  S.  B. 

Nkgatite. 

By  no  means  ought  the  Beform 
League  to  be  abolished.  In  the  first 
place,  the  great  object  which  by  its 
institution  it  is  eupposed  to  ad- 
vance, is  anything  but  complete. 
An  extension  of  the  franchise  has 
been  conceded,  and  also  a  redis- 
tribution of  the  seats  has  heen 
brought  about;  nevertheless  the 
measure  of  Beform  introduced  by 
the  Conservative  Ghovemibent, 
though  having  undergone  most 
radical  changes,  is  very  unsatis- 
factory in  many  of  its  detoils  ;  as  for 
example,  the  retention  of  the  Rate- 
paying  clauses ;  and  until  these 
clauses  and  others  which  might  be 
mentioned,  are  expunged  from  the 
Statute  Book,  and  the  Bill  is  found 
to  be  adequate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  country,  no  dissolnfeion  of  the 
Beform  League  should  take  phioe. 
In  the  second  place,  pmridnig  a 
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ptrftot  II16MIII6  of  Bttfonn  (if  such 
there  om  be)  had  been  granted,  I  still 
think  it  would  be  impolitic  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  Reform  League 
to  dissolTe.  Here  we  have  a  society 
established  for  a  length  of  time— 
nUes  framed— possessing  a  vast 
amount  of  influence  orer  a  great 
pottion  of  the  oommnnitj  at  large, 
if  not  ofer  many  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  an  or- 
ganiiation  and  maoUnery  whereby 
Domeroufl  centres  of  operation  may 
be  set  at  work  to  agitate  for  the 
passing  of  any  measure.  Is  there 
then  at  this  present  time  no  work 
for  the  Beform  League  to  do  P  Can 
it  not  undertake  to  promote  some 
other  soheme  which  it  might  think 
would  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion, as,  for  instance,  the  adoption 
of  the  Ballot  to  prevent  corruption, 
bribery,  and  intimidation?  Could 
it  not'adTance  the  cause  of  religious 
equality  P  I  think  if  these  questions 
were  tsJken  into  consideration,  it 
would  be  found  that  there  is  still 
much  work  to  be  done^  and  which 
can  only  be  done  by  societies  (such 
as  the  Heform  League),  and  not 
by  indiriduals.  I  therefore  think 
that  tho  dissofaition  of  the  Beform 
League  would  be  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  waste  of  political  power. 
-J.  T.  S. 

In  a  oonnhy  such  as  ours  a  Be- 
form League  ought  to  be  a  standing 
institution.  Ttoe  are  many  other 
things  to  be  looked  after  by  such  a 
body  tlum  a  mere  extension  of  the 
franohiae.  A  true  Beform  League 
ought  to  be  a  oentre  to  which  all 
snggeations  for  the  improvement  of 
the  ooantry  could  be  sent  with  the 
oertainty  of  their  reoeinng  due  con- 
sideration, and  undergoing  public 
dtseosaion,  as  well  as  a  centre  whence 
information  could  be  diffbsed 
through  the  whole  country.  It 
ought  to  be  to  politios  what  the 
British  Ajaooiation  is  to  science. 
Initead  of  hirring  one  object  repre- 


sented by  one  association,  such  as 
the  Ballot,  or  Financial  Beform,  or 
Church  Idbention ;  we  should  hare 
a  Beform  League  permanently  or- 
ganized and  ready  to  debate,  agitate, 
and  set  afoot  any  proposed  reiform, 
which  could  give  reason  for  its 
activity.  The  great  evil  from  which 
Liberalism  suiTen  is  that  it  requirea 
continually  to  renew  its  organisa- 
tions, and  loses,  strength,  influence, 
time,  and  money  in  the  process. 
Conservatism  is  always  organised. 
Let  the  Beformen  keep  continually 
a  nucleus  of  organization  and  of 
movement,  to  which  at  all  times 
access  may  be  had,  and  from  which 
as  a  centre  may  radiate  full  and 
trustworthy  information  on  all  mat- 
ters of  social  and  civic  importance.^- 
J.  W.  C. 

In  our  country,  and  in  this  age, 
reforms  are  always  rising  up.  Hence 
the  Beform  League  should  have  re- 
mained among  British  institutions 
as  a  standing  assertion  of  the  rights 
of  men  in  the  £sce  of  the  absurd 
claims  urged  in  behalf  of  property. 
Ever  and  anon  cases  are  occurring 
to  prove  that  a  watchful  organisa- 
tion would  be  a  benefit,  for  it  could 
come  to  the  rescue  of  intimidated 
voters,  and  it  could  prosecute  partiea 
offending  against  the  Election  Cor^ 
ruptions  Act.  It  could  thus  not 
only  promote  much  good,  but  pie- 
vent  much  wrong.  To  leave  reform 
to  work  out  itself,  when  so  many 
problems  of  politics  are  involved  in 
It,  was  unwise  and  cowardly.  It  is 
cotain  that  many  occasions  must 
arise  in  which  public  organization 
alone  can  properly  take  up  and  pur- 
sue questions  to  their  right  issues. 
The  league  being  dissolved,  and  all 
its  machinery  being  dispersed,  new 
machinery  and  agitation  will  be 
necessary,  and  all  the  preliminary 
processes  will  recjuire  to  be  gone 
over  again.  This  shows  plainly 
that  the  Befimn  League  ought  to 
have  beeA  maintained.— H*  w.  Ai 
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QnssTjoas  BKQVuuyG  Avswkks. 

827.  I  Vfiih  a  copy  of  Bsphaers 
raitoooB.  Low  price  is  derirable. 
•Some  of  your  readeni  would  oblige 

by  iaying  where  tbey  may  be  bad. 
I  think  a  cheap  set  was  some  time 
ago  announced  in  connection  with 
some  Art  Union,  but  I  cannot  find 
the  advertisement  or  particulars. — 
W.  B.  D. 

828.  Would  any  of  yonr  readers 
kindly  recommend  to  me  a  course  of 
mental  training  in  mathematics, 
classics,  &e.,  &c-,  haring  in  riew  the 
M.A.  examination  of  the  London 
UniTerf  ity  P— Pbimfs. 

829.  donld  any  one  inform  me 
where  I  oonld  procure  a  good  cyclo- 
pedia of  literature  ?— D.  H.  F. 

830.  In  the  interesting  article  on 
the  Ber.  W.  A.  Butler,  MJL.,  it  is 
stated,  but  no  proof  is  advanced  of 
the  fact,  that  '*  Ireland  has  contri- 
buted in  no  small  measure  to  the 
excitement  and  culture  of  philoso- 
phic thought."  I  should  like  to 
bo  informal  of  the  facts  on  which 
this  statement  is  based.— C.  B.  D. 

AVBWBIM  TO  QUBSTIONB. 

807.  The  Eyangelioal  Unionbte, 
or  Morisonians  (not  Morrisonians), 
are  a  religious  body  deriving  their 
title  from  the  Bev.  J.  Morison,  of 
Kilmamook,  who  was  suspended 
from  his  office  by  one  of  Scottish 
Presbyterian ohnrebes.  Tbeirchurch 
government  is  independent.  The 
doctrinal  views  stated  by  Mr.  Mor- 
ison prior  to  1841  were  far  from 
having  that  complete  development 
which  they  soon  after  received  from 
himiolf  and  followen.  The  point 
to  which  promioence  was  first  given 
was  the  nniverisl  atonement,  that 
Christ  died  for  the  tins  of  aU  nMn 


equally,  with  whioh  was  natwnaUy 
connected  the  opinion  that  aaTing 
faith  consists  simply  in  a  man'a 
belief  that  Christ  died  for  him,  in- 
asmuch as  he  died  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world ;  and  to  the  opinion 
that  every  man  possesses  a  snffiotent 
ability  to  believe  the  gospel,  withcnit 
any  aid  of  grace  but  what  is  Toooh- 
safed  to  all  who  hear  it,  and  in  the 
very  fact  of  its  being  preached  or 
presented  to  them ;  and  so  to  the 
tenets  which  have  long  received  tho 
designation  of  Pelagian.  The  op- 
position to  the  standards  of  the 
Scottish  Presbyterian  Churches  is 
reiy  complete  regarding  the  fall  of 
man,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
election,  and  kindred  subjects,  whilst 
on  the  subject  of  justification  the 
doctrine  of  imputation  stated  in 
these  standsrds  is  repudiated,  and 
the  atonement  is  repesented  as  a 
satisfaction  of  "  public  justice,"  not 
securing  the  salvation  of  any  man, 
but  rendering  the  salvation  of  all 
men  possible.  They  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Calvinism  of  the 
Scottish  Presbyterian  chnrehee,  and 
exhibit  in  the  highest  degree  the 
distinctive  features  both  of  Armin- 
ianism  and  Pelagianiam.— D.  H.  F. 
824.  The  subjects  in  which  a  can- 
didate are  examined  for  the  degree  of 
B.A*  at  the  London  UniTersity  are 
as  follows  r^The  flrstB.A.  -^English 
history,  English  language  and  lite* 
rature,  and  geography,  mathema* 
tics,  arithmetic^  and  algebra^ 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  oonie 
sections,  Latin  (certain  authors  are 
selected  two  years  prior  to  the  «x- 
amination  in  each  year),  and 
Boman  history,  modem  laogaagei^ 
French,  or  Qennan  (at  the  option 
of  the  candidate).    Second  b!A.*— 
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ClaaBiof,  Latin  oud  Greek  (authors 
tdacted  as  aboTe),  and  Grecian  his* 
tcvj,  animal  phjaiology,  mechanical 
and  natoial  pbiloso|mj,  logic,  and 
moral  philosophy.  The  amount  of 
inowledge  required  for  this  degree 
is  pretty  considerable,  and  in  clasaios 
I  think  a  candidate  ought  to  be  able 
to  read  Teiy  well  indeed ;  he  should 
be  well  up  in  grammar  and  compo- 
sition, the  latter  of  which  requires 
great  attention,  and  moderately  well 
aeqnaioted  with  the  history  and 
geography  of  Rome  and  Greece ;  in 
naUiematies  a  knowledge  extending, 
in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  to  simple 
equations  will  suffice;  and  in  geo- 
metry to  the  ISth  book  of  Euclid, 
and  •  soiBoient  knowledge  of  plane 
trigonometry  as  will  enable  the  can- 
didate to  solVe  all  the  cases  of  plane 
triangles;  conies,  to  the  conic 
sections  referred  to  rectangular 
eo-ordinatrs ;  animal  phjsiolosy, 
meobanical  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  logic,  and  moral  philosophy,  so 
mudi  as  the  candidate  could  learn 
in  one  course  of  lectures  on  these 
subjects ;  modem  languages,  trans- 
lation into  English  and  translation 
from  English  into  French  or  Ghsr- 
man,  thus  requiring  a  full  acquaint- 
ance with  its  grammar  and 
composition ;  English,  the  candidate 
cannot  be  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  history,  grammar,  composition, 
geography,  and  literature,  as  he 
never  knows  what  questions  are 
likely  to  be  asked  until  the  paper 
containing  them  is  set  before  him. 
If  Z.  were  to  debar  himself  from  all 
pleasure  and  society  in  general,  in 
net,  to  use  every  spare  hour  he 
oonld  obtain,  for  the  next  five  years, 
I  think,  unless  he  has  a  pretty  fair 
knowledge  of  most  of  the  a  bore 
Bubjects,  it  would  be  a  moral  im- 
possibility for  him  to  obtain  this 
degree  by  the  period  he  names.  But, 
judging  from  the  tenor  of  Z.'s  ques- 
tion, I  should  feel  inclined  to  think 
that  he  baa  entirely  forgotten  that 


before  this  d^ree  can  be  obtained 
be  must  psss  the  matriculation  exa- 
mination, whioh,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  B.A.  at  the  end  of  iiTe  years, 
must  bo  done  by  the  expiration  of 
his  third  year  of  study,  unless  he 
can  manage  to  take  honours  in  it, 
and  then  he  will  only  be  required  to 
wait  six  months  before  entering 
himself  for  the  Ist  B.A.  examina- 
tion, otherwise  ho  cannot  enter 
under  one  academical  year  from  the 
former  examination.  The  same 
period  (one  academical  Tear)  must 
elapse  between  psssing  the  Ist  B.A. 
and  entering  for  the  2nd  B.A. 

The  Matriculation  Examination 
is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Ist  B.A.  There  are  no  questions 
in  trigonometry  and  conies,  and  tlie 
questions  in  geometry  are  limited 
to  the  4th  book  of  Euclid ;  but  there 
ii*  an  examination  in  chemistry,  and 
a  knowledge  of  classical  authors  is 
not  required  to  be  so  extensire, 
easier  authors  being  selected. 

The  examinations  are  taken  on 
different  days,  each  examination 
ayeraging  two  hours.  The  exami- 
nations are  conducted  by  means  of 
printed  questions,  but  the  candidate 
u  nerer  expected  to  floor  every 
paper,  t.  e.,  to  answer  every  question 
contained  in  it. 

If  Z.  will  apply  to  the  Begistrar 
of  the  London  University  for  the 
printed  regulations,  he  will  find  in 
them  much  information  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  insert  hers. 
I  hope  he  will  not  be  disheartened 
by  what  I  have  said,  for  **il  ui 
indupemable  iTSiudier  heaueoup 
pour  devenir  tavatU"  and  I  think 
file  years'  time,  of  spare  hours,  is 
but  little  to  obtain  the  learning  re- 
quired for  a  B.A.,  if  a  frur  know- 
ledge of  general  subjeeta  has  not 
previously  been  obtained.—- G.  £.  M. 

830.  The  *<  proof "  whioh  0.  B.D. 
desiderates  shall  be  at  onoe  fbr^- 
ooming,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  found 
suffloient  to   cover  the  statement 
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made  with  «  perfiKfc  ifaield  of  &ots« 
I  the  more  reedilj  aMent  to  this 
beoAQse  it  so  happens  that  in  doing 
so  I  shaU  require  to  notice  a  num- 
ber of  works,  haying  an  intimate 
bearing  upon  one  of  the  oontroTer- 
sies  now  in  ourrenoy  in  this  serial—* 
though,  as  precluded  from  taking 
sctiTC  part  m  the  debates,  I  must 
not  do  more  than  indicate  the  na- 
ture and  worth  of  these  publications 
as  philosophical  works,  and  not 
as  a  critic  of  their  subject-matter. 
To  go  no  farther  back  than  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
centurj,  we  find  the  simultaneously 
issued  works  of  William  King  and 
of  Heniy  Dodwell  in  1702,  initi- 
ating interesting  and  able  metaphy- 
sical oontroTersies.  The  former  of 
these  writers,  though  the  son  of  a 
Hcottish  settler,  was  born  in  Antrim, 
1650,  and  rose  successiTely  in  the 
Church  till  he  attained  the  dignity 
(1691)  of  Bishop  of  Deny.  While 
lie  held  this  office  he  published  his 
great  and  elaborate  work,  written  in 
elegant  Latin,  J)t  Origine  MaU—kn 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Origin  of 
Evil,  and  in  the  year  thereafter 
(1708)  he  was  translated  to  the 
Archiepiscopal  See  of  Dublin,  which 
he  occupied  tiU  his  death,  iu  1729. 
The  Archbishop  wss  a  friend  of 
Swift's,  and  the  patron  of  the  poets 
Philips  and  Pamell.  In  his  treatiw 
Archbishop  King  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  existence  of  evil  might 
be  accounted  for  and  believed  in 
while  still  acknowledging  the  good- 
ness and  omnipotence  of  the  Deity ; 
and  to  prove  that,  if  we  grant  a 
creation  by  Gh>d  at  all,  not  one  of 
the  evils  or  inconveniences  of  our 
system  oould  possibly  have  been 
prevented  without  involving  a 
greater  one,  when  we  regard  it  not 
m  itself,  but  in  its  relation  to  the 
universe  at  lai^e. 

Hie  value  and  ahiliiy  of  this 
treatise  esoited  at  onoe  the  admira- 
tion sad  hostility  of  the  two  great 


foreign  thiakeri,  Bayle  and  LeibntfcB, 
who  wrote  in  opposition  to  ita 
tenets.  King  dia  not  during  hia 
lifetime  publish  replies  to  their 
attacks,  but  he  left,  in  manusoript 
draft  answers  to  the  reasonings  of 
his  opponents,  and  these  were  pub- 
lished, in  1782,  by  Edmund  Law, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  his  tranalation 
of  the  original  treatise,  with  not«a 
of  much  metaphysical  acumen.  In 
these  notee  liaw  criticised  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke's  a  priori  alignment 
for  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  and 
thereupon  a  war  of  opiniona  araae 
and  a  great  many  disputanta  took 
part  in  the  firay.  Anthony  Collin'a 
**  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning 
Human  Freedom  "  involved  several 
matters  of  controversy  with  the  up- 
holders of  King's  doctrine,  and  two 
of  the  main  questions  of  thought 
continue  still  to  be  difficulties  in 
metaphysics :  the  poesibiHty  of  r»- 
conoiiing  the  presdenee  of  €iod  with 
the  fVeedom  of  man,  and  the  omnia* 
dence  and  beneficence  of  the  Deity 
with  the  existence  of  evil  and  the 
miseries  that  it  involyes. 

The  contemporary  woi^  of  Henry 
Dodwell,  '*  A  jjetter  concerning  the 
Immortolity  of  the  Soul,*'  1708, 
followed,  in  1706,  by  a  work  entitled 
**  An  Epistolary  Discourse  proring 
that  the  Soul  is  a  principle  naturally 
mortal,  bnt  immortalised  aotually 
by  the  pleasure  of  God  to  Punish- 
ment and  Beward  by  its  union  with 
the  Divine  Baptismu  Spirit,  wherein 
is  proved  that  none  have  the  power 
of  giving  this  Divine  Immortalinng 
Spirit  since  the  Apostles,  but  only 
the  Bishops,**  was  even  more  efflsotive 
in  agitatmg  the  whole  field  of  thoiwht 
with  contentions  and  debate.  The 
'*  Letter  '*  led  directly  to  a  oontro- 
vfrsy  between  Anthony  Collins  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Claire  on  the  iopie  of 
immortali^.  Dr.  John  Turner, 
Ticar  of  meenwieh,  iasned  almoat 
immediately,  ''Jnatioe  done  to 
Human  Soids,  in  a  Short  Tiew  of 
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IMr.   Podwell's  lote   book,"    1706; 
Ajnd  in  1711  Benjamin  Hampton, 
fc»  Amter^ublished  **  The  Existence 
of  the  Human  Soul  after  Death 
from  Scripture,  Beason,  and 
bilotophj;  '*  Wm.  Assheton,  D.D., 
of  Buckingham    in  Kent, 
**A  Vindication   of  the 
mortality    of   the   Soul    and    a 
State"  -n  1703, and  in  1704, 
m.  Coward,  M.D.,  in  an  elaborate 
■er..»    of    materialism,     entitled 
The  Grand  Es^ay ;  or,  a  Vindica- 
n     of     Reason     and    Keligion 
in?t  Impostors  of  Philosophy," 
mdered  himself  so  obnoxious   to 
^«  popular  opinion  of  the  day  that 
treatise  was  burnt  by  the  com- 
hangman.    John  Broughton, 
his  <*  Psychologia,  or  an  account 
the  true  nature  of  the  Bational 
^onl,"  maintains  that  reason  is  the 
■^^  cause  of   that  spontaneity  of 
Action  in  which  intelligence  raani- 
*'^ti  itself,   and    on   which    moral 
*^*pnnsibility  rests;    and   we  find 
^^oes  of  this  controversy  down  half 
^he  century,  in  1725,  in  a  "  Brief 
Kaatj  concerning  the  Soul  of  Man, 
•lowing  What  and  how  Noble  a 
Being  it  is,"  by  Kobert  Bragge  ;  and 
'Q  1751,  in   a    tract   by   Malcolm 
^lemyng,    M.D.,    being    "A    New 
Critical  Examination  of  an  Import- 
ant Passage  in  Mr.  Locke's  Essay," 
containing  remarks  on  Locke's  opi- 
nions on  Substance,  Spirit,  Essence, 
Ac.,   and   especially   opposing    the 
notion  that  thought  may  be  com- 
municated to  matter. 

Even  while  these  controTersies 
of  Irish  origin  were  sending  their 
echoes  sounding  "  down  the  corri- 
dors of  time,"  one  of  the  most  subtle, 
metaphysical  thinkers  whose  names 
are  written  in  the  history  of  specu- 
latire  philosophy  was  preparing  and 
producing  some  of  the  most  acute 
and  influential  works  of  which  the 
literature  of  mental  science  can 
boast;  we  refer  to  Bishop  Berke- 
ley'i    "New    Theory    of  Vision," 


1709  ;  his  "  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,"  1710 ;  and  his  "  Dia- 
logues of  Hylas  and  Philonoos,** 
1713.  Bound  the  Essay  on  Vision 
whole  Tolumea  of  oontrorerty  haTe 
been  piled,  and  as  our  readen  ha?e 
had  occasion  to  see  in  our  recent 
notices  of  J.  S.  Mill,  J.  F.  Ferrier, 
Samuel  Bailey,  &c,  the  dispute  con- 
tinues to  our  own  day. 

"The  object  of  both  [the  latter] 
pieces  is  to  proTc  that  the  commonly 
received  notion  of  the  existence  of 
matter  is  false  [inaccurate  ?] ;  that 
sensible  material  objects,  as  they 
are  called,  are  not  external  to  the 
mind,  but  exist  in  it,  and  are  nothing 
more  than  impressions  made  upon  it 
by  the  immediate  act  of  God,  ac- 
I  cording  to  certain  rules  called  Laws 
of  Nature,  from  which,  in  the  ordi- 
na  ry  course  of  His  govemment.  He 
never  deviates ;  and  that  the  steady 
adherence  of  the  Supremo  Spirit  to 
these  rules  is  what  constitutes  the 
study  of  things  to  His  creatures." 
The  influence  of  these  speculations 
on  all  future  metaphysics  and  pro- 
bably even  upon  science  is  scarcely 
yet  able  to  be  approximately  esti- 
mated, and  students  of  his  works 
will  see  good  grounds  for  agreeing 
with  Dugald  Stewart  that  "  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Berkeley  should  have 
given  a  popularity  and  fashion  to 
metaphysical  pursuits  which  they 
had  never  before  acquired  in  Eng- 
land." 

One  of  Ireland's  metaphysicians, 
Peter  Brown,  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  subsequently 
Bishop  of  Cork  and  Boss,  engaged 
in  the  speculative  warfare  which 
arose  regarding  the  philosophy  of 
Hobbes  and  Locke  after  Berkeley 
had  taken  to  the  field.  His  work 
"On  the  Procedure,  Extent,  and 
Limits  of  the  Human  Understand- 
ing," 1729,  affirms  **  tliat  we  have  no 
other  facultiea  of  perceiving  or 
knowing  anything,  divine  or  human, 
but  our  five  Mfutt  and  <na  reowm  V 
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that  the  seiuations  wuioU  estenial 
objects  yield,  furaishixi);  noliotu 
from  the  materials  on  which  the 
operations  of  intelligence  are  per- 
formed, produce  idecu.  He  thus 
discriminates  between  notions,  or 
cognitions  capable  of  imajriuation, 
aad  ideoi  per  se,  or  cognitions  of 
the  intellect,  abstract  ideas  incapable 
of  mental  envissgeraent  against 
Locke,  while  he  led  Berkeley,  in  his 
Alciphreen,  or  thi^  Miiiuto  Philo- 
s:>pher,  1732,  to  repW  to  an  insitiua- 
tiou  that  lie  had  "rendered  the 
plainest  truths  mTsterious  and  un-  ! 
inttlligibicV*  from  *'  the  want  of  dis-  , 
tingui^liing  rightly  between  the  , 
simple  perceptions  of  tense  and  the 
i^imple  apprehensions  of  the  intel- 
lect." This  work  contains,  by 
ontinipution,  opinions  exceedingly 
similar  in  their  results  to  Hume's 
•*  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,"  which 
did  not  appear  till  1739,  though 
there  is  no  reason  for  belicTing  that 
Hume  was  in  any  way  acquainted 
with  the  learned  and  lucid  meta- 
physics of  the  episcopal  castigator 
(if  the  vague  use  of  the  word  idea  in 
Locke*s  great  treat isn  ''On  the 
Human  Understanding." 

In  1720  Francis  Hutcheson,  son 
of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  acquired  the 
friendship  and  patronage  of  Hugh 
Boulter,  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland, 
Archbishop  King,  Ac.,  as  well  as  the 
it)cognition  of  many  thinker?,  by  bis 
*'  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our 
Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,"  which 
was  followed,  eight  years  afterwards, 
by  his  "Esitay  on  the  Nature  and 
Conduct  of  the  Passions."  After  his 
adrancement  to  the  Professorship  of 
Morals,  in  Glasgow,  he  prepared 
his  "  System  of  Moral  Philosophy  " 
— ^whidi,  however,  was  published 
posthumously  in  1755.  Hutcheson^ 
though  rather  a  theoretical  moralist 
than  a  philosophic  metaphysician, 
exerted  great  iufluenoe  in  specula- 
tions, on  the  nature  and  aetirity  of 


the  mind.  In  a  very  lucid  and  per- 
spicuous style,  with  mooh  aoliditj 
and  force  of  reasoning,  he  maintaina, 
in  his  *'  Synopsis  MetaphjfsieOf**  that 
certain  forms  of  thinking  are  eotusaiB 
with  the  mind  itself,  and  that 
within  these  we  must  conduet  all 
our  intellectual  operations  and  con- 
fine all  our  speculative  deduciiond. 
His  name  is  intimately  inwoven 
with  the  history  of  Philosophy  aa  a 
pioneer  thinker  whom  many  liaTe 
delighted  to  follow  and  honour. 

I>r.  Hugh  Hamilton,  who  'waa 
born  at  Knock,  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  1729,  was  the  author  of  an 
"  Essay  on  the  Existence  and  Attri- 
butes of  the  Supremo  Being,*'  or 
"  The  Existence  and  Absolute  Per- 
fection of  the  Supreme  Uoori|rin- 
ated,  bemg  proved  in  a  concise  and 
demonstrative  manner,"  which  was 
first  published  in  1792,  and  repub- 
lished with  emendations,  after  the 
author's  death  —  by  which  time 
(1805)  he  was  Bishop  of  Ossory — bj 
liis  eldest  son,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
1B09.  The  bishop  had  a  patient 
way  of  thinking,  great  sagacity^  and 
extensive  knowledges  he  had  a  splen- 
did mathematical  genius,  and.  as 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in 
Dublin  he  contributed  greatly  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
His  treatise  on  the  Being  of  God 
gave  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  is 
elaborately  reviewed  by  the  greataat 
living  writer  on  that  subject,  Wil- 
liam H.  Gillespie,  in  his  work  on 
**  The  Necessary  Existence  of  Gk>d," 
in  edition  1865. 

Another  great  initiative  name  in 
metaphysical  speculation  which  Ire- 
land has  added  to  the  roll  of  the 
iamousis  thatof  Edmund  Burke,  who 
in  1766  issued  hU  **  Philosophical 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  oar  Ideas 
of  the  Sublime  and  the  BeautifiU*' 
•—an  ingenious,  striking,  and  bril- 
liant essay  in  philosophic  criticism, 
which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  theory  itself,  has  been  exceed- 
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■ugly  eflfeetire  in  niiing  into  tbe 
prominence  of  controvertj  the 
■Mntal  prineiples  upon  which  the 
delight  prodoMd  by,  and  experienced 
through,  the  products  of  the  fine 
arts  depends,  and  has  occasioned 
msnj  a  critical  chapter  in  lesthetics. 
Tbe  Ber.  George  Milter,  in  the 
Trsnsaetions  of  the  Irish  Aca- 
demy, 1798,  published  an  **  Essay 
on  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  our 
Idea  of  the  Sublime/'  which  brought 
him  into  notice,  fie  was  subse- 
qoently  appointed,  1800,  assistant 
Professor  of  History  in  the  Uniyer- 
Mty  of  Dublin,  and  then  commenced 
that  series  of  "Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Modem  History,*' 
"History  Philosophically  Illustra- 
ted," and  a  long  list  of  historical, 
philosophical,  and  theological  works, 
which,  though  they  have  been  but 
indiJ&renily  appreciated  by  the 
general  public,  have  been  produc- 
ttre  of  much  excitement  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  historic 
ehange.  'Xhese  lectures  were  pub- 
liihed  during  the  boyhood  and 
studentship  of  the  early  lost  meta- 
physician of  whom  we  lately 
gaTe  a  sketch  to  our  renders — a 
metaphysician  whose  *'  learning  and 


acuteness  "  won  the  approval  of  Sir 
Wm.  Hamilton,'  and  the  "great 
scientific  value"  of  whose  lectures 
the  Scottish  Aristotle  recognised. 
William  Archer  fi  ntler,  as  a  poet, 
a  preacher,  a  controversialist,  and 
an  ethical  philosopher,  has  gathered 
a  fame  which  few,  in  euch  diverse 
forms  of  activity,  can  riral.  As  the 
historian  of  ancient  philosophy, 
posthumous  though  the  publication 
was,  his  work  is  full  of  *'  discrimina- 
tion and  eamestnesfi,  beauty  and 
power,  a  truly  philosophical  spirit, 
and  a  profound  conception  of  the 
true  ends  and  purposes  of  metaph;  - 
sical  speculation."  Of  this  man,  n*- 
markable  alike  in  his  life  and  hi^ 
powers,  for  the  exquisite  moral 
purity  end  simplicity  of  his  cha- 
racter, ond  for  the  sound  and 
thoughtful  views  of  ancient  specu- 
Istion  he  presented,  our  readers  can 
scarcely  fail  to  have  profited  if  they 
did  not  enjoy  our  brief  notice. 

The  foregoing  induction  of  facts 
may  prore  to  C.  B.  D.  and  our  read- 
ers generally,  that  our  statement, 
though  unproved,  is  fully  suscepti- 
ble of  proof.  We  thank  C.  B.  D. 
for  the  opportunity  given  us  of  di- 
recting attention  to  the  philosophers 
of  Ireland.— S.  H. 


Wjt  S0riittts'  ^tdim. 


LIVEBPOOL  AUTHROPOLOaiCAL  SOCIETY. 


Db.  HcrCHVAir,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  kc. 
&o.,  of  Liverpool,  having  given  a 
series  of  leotuies  in  the  Museum, 
whidi  were  largely  and  influentiaUy 
attended,  **Chi  the  Correlations  of 
Consciousness  and  Organisation," 
the  great  interest  thereby  excited  in 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  science  of 
man  has  already  resulted  in  the 
establishment   olf  a   new   literary, 


scientific,  and  philosophical  asso- 
ciation, called  the  Liverpool  An- 
thropological Society,  the  objects  of 
which  are  to  acquire  and  extend  a 
better  knowledge  of  that  complex 
system  of  intimately  connected 
conditions,  moral,  psychological, 
and  physical,  on  whiob  the  essence 
of  human  nature  depends;  and 
which  are,    certainly    neither   in- 
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u»ti7  nor  inalegKiily  let  forth  ia 
tDAir  original  heraldio  bearings,  de* 
signed    by  the  founder   and   first 
president,  Dr.  Hitohman  himself — 
yiz. ,  the  liver  or  glossy  ibex,  which 
frequented  the    marshy  pool    that 
existed  on  what  is  now  the  site  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  vast  seaport  j 
a  geometrical  asymptote,  or   line, 
which    continually    approaches     a 
curred  line  without  ever  meeting  it, 
illustratiye,  the  doctor  states,  of  the 
continuity  of  the  Human  with  the 
Divine,  the  motto  being  a  laconic 
exposition  of  the  whole,  after  the 
manner    of   Terence,    Humani   nil 
alienum.  President,  Professor  Piazzi 
Smyth,    F.B.S.,    astronomer-royal 
for  Scotland ;  vice-presidents,  Wm. 
Osburn,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  the  author  of 
f*  Linguistic    Besearches,"  "Monu- 
ments    and    Antiquities    of     the 
Egyptians,"    &c.;    Bernard    Davis, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  F.B.S.;     Sir    Duncan 
Gibb,  Bart.,  M.D.;  Thomas  Inman, 
Esq.,  M.D.;  Fodmore  Jones,  Eeq., 
K.D.,    F.L.S.     (of   the   Biological 
Society    of    Paris);     Ber.    George 
Bartle,  D.D.,  principal  of  Walton 
College,  Liverpool ;   Bev.  J.  Taylor, 
Goodsir,    F.B.S.E.;    Bev.    Charles 
Voysey,  Bev.   David   Hirscb,    and 
other  distinguished  gentlemen,  hold* 
ing  different  views  of  anthropology, 
which    list    displays,    at    least,    a 
catholic  and   unsectarian  spirit    of 
inquiry  in  scientific  accordance  with 
the  signs  of  the  tioriCS.      The  new 
Local    Council   contains    a    goodly 
array  of  fellovrs  of  the   Anthropo* 
logical  Society  of  London,  in  addition 
to  other  active  workers  belonging  to 
varioas  learned  societies,  of  recog- 
nised   importance     in    the    town, 
together  with  treasurer  and  honorary 
secretaries.     Dr.  Hitchman,  in  his 
recent  anthropological  lecturer,  has 
apparently  endeavoured  to    give  a 
fair  exposition  of  tiie  present  state 


of  the  Mi^noe  of  man,  by  doing  what 
he  conceives  to  be  adequate  justice 
to  the  difficult  subjects  of  matter 
and  force,  as  well  as  to  the  world  or 
conscious  mind  ;  for  whilst  honour- 
ably admitting  that  the  natural 
scienoes,  as  such,  appear  to  the  in- 
fidel physicist  to  know  neither  a 
supernatural  beginning  nor  a  super* 
natural  end,  that  natural  phenomena, 
like  their  ol\jective  noumonon,  ot 
whatever  each  substratum  may  con- 
sist, appear  demonstratively  to  be 
alike,  engendering  and  deTouring 
their  own  yeritable  birth  and  death 
in  everlasting  physical  continuity, 
he  nevertheless  concludes  that  telf- 
oonscious  mind,  unknown  to  the 
anthropoid  quadrumana,  is  the  one 
correlative  of  all,  in  short,  the  illu- 
minated side,  which  really  brings 
into  existence  the  three  conveigeiit 
lines  of  evidence — the  physiological, 
the  psychological,  and  the  theolo- 
gical, anthropology  proper.  Man,  a 
perfect  being,  the  central  organic  re- 
presentative of  this  planet,  excluded 
from  mere  animaUty,  alone,  by  hi« 
very  completeness,  morphologically, 
and  teleologically,  no  vertebrate  type 
possible  beyond  him ;  and  the  true 
and  abiding  characteristic  of  every 
form  of  the  human  race,  ancient  and 
modem,  sage  or  savage,  civilized  or 
uncivilized,  in  truth  or  in  error,  i«, 
according  to  Dr.  Hitchman,  re- 
ligioniff  ! 


Privcblt  LEOTUHEBa.— The  ex- 
ample set  at  Stockliolm  by  Prince 
Oscar  of  Sweden,  of  giTing  lecturer 
on  popular  subjects  to  working  men, 
is  about  to  be  followed  at  Brussels 
by  the  Count  of  Flanders.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  first  lecture— or  confer- 
ence, as  it  is  called— will  be,  "  The 
Co-operative  Societies  of  Germany." 
The  date  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 


xmnuST  voraB. 


ITtierars  $dUu. 


Ms.  WxLLUic  HoBvi»  of  Dmi- 
fffinliiM,  who  reoentljffaiiied  the  (J. 
Stuart  MiU'0)  Beotori^  Frixe  for  aa 
euaj  on  the  theory  of  "  Inseparable 
AMOciation,"  hat  juit  won  the  Gray 
Prise  for  the  beet  eaeay  on    the 
**PtychoU>gyandEthioeofHobbei." 
The  competition  was  open  to  all  the 
itadents  of  the  prerioni  lesaion  who 
had  attended  either  8t.   Mary'a  or 
tlie  United  GoUe^,  St.  Andrew's. 
Robiey  Dnnglison,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
well  known  in  Europe  and  Aroerioa 
9.8  an  author  of  medical  and  phytio- 
logieal  works,  died  in  Philadelphia, 
April  1,  aged  71.    He  was  born  at 
Kes  vick,SnglAnd,  in  1798,  was  edu- 
cated   and  began  the  praotice  of 
medicine  in  London,  but  in  1824 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  at 
the    solicitation  of  ex  -  President 
Thomas  Jefferson,  to  accept  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Uniyersity  of  Vir- 
ginia.    In   1836  he   remored    to 
Philadelphia,  and  accepted  a  chair 
in  the  Jefferson  College,  one  of  the 
leading  medical  schoola  in  the  city — 
a  poet  that  he  filled  moat  acceptably. 
Hjs  works  are  eztensire  and  nume- 
roue,  enjoying  a  high  reputation  as 
text-bookf.     ^e  was  a  member  and 
oorvespondent  of  numerous  literaiy 
and  acientifio  societies,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.    Of  late  years 
he  took  great  interest  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind,  and  published  a 
dictionary  for  their  use. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  the  his- 
torical eridence  t»  re  "  Mary  Queen 
of  Soota  and  her  Accusers"— which 
will  contain,  inigr  tUia,  "the  hitherto 
onpttblished  book  of  articles  pro- 
duced againat  Queen  Mary  at 
Westminster" — is  promised  by  John 
Hoaackf  barrister-at-law,  from  the 
pvata  of  Maiin.  Blackwood. 


.  A  monograph  on  "  The  TaUnud," 
in  extension  of  the  recent  paper  re- 
published from  the  Qtiarterl^t  is  in 
preparation  by Pr.  Emanuel  Deutsoh. 

A  new  work  on  "  The  Sonnets  of 
Shakspere,"  by  Henry  Brown,  la 
in  preparation.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a 
work  of  long  research,  inTol?ing 
disooreries  which  clear  np  many  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  poet's  life. 

Mr.  John  Forster  has  nearly  ready 
a  biography  of  Walter  Savage,  Lon- 
don, 1755—1864.  It  will  thus  link 
together  the  tiroes  of  Oliver  (Gold- 
smith, 1728—1754,  of  which  he  has 
written  so  ably,  with  our  own. 

A  new  edition  of  David  Hume*s 
Philosophical  Works,  superintended 
by  T.  H.  Green  and  T.  H.  Grose,  of 
Baliol  Oollege,  Oxon,  is  to  be  issued 
iufour volumes,  by  Mesirs.  Longman. 

Following  out  the  line  of  thought 
contained  in  Mrs.  Mill's  *'  Essay  on 
the  Enfranchisement  of  Women," 
republiahed  in  his  *' Diisertations 
and  Discussionf,"  J.  S.  Mill  has  in 
the  press  a  book  on  "  The  Subjection 
of  Women." 

Uniform  with  the  series  **  Aids  to 
Faith,"  •<  Principles  at  Stake,"  ^., 
we  are  to  have  a  volume  of  Essays 
on  "The  Anglican  Otiurcb."  It 
will  luiBciently  indicate  their  cha- 
racter to  state  that  the  Bishop  of 
Qloucester  and  Bristol,  the  Dean  of 
Chichester,  and  i)r.  Irons,  are  con- 
tributors. 

A  new  edition  of  "Austin  on 
Jurisprudence,"  or  Positive  Law — 
aided  by  notee  of  the  Lectures  as 
originally  delivered,  made  by  J.  6* 
MiU,  is  to  be  issued  revised  and 
edited  by  Robert  Campbell,  barrister. 

A  new  "  Biographia  Britannica  " 
is  projected  and  in  progress. 

A  fae-nmiU  of  Oaxton'a  Statutes 
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of  Heniy  VII.,  the  earliest  printed 
book  of  English  laws,  is  to  be  issued 
bj  John  Boe. 

A  trantlation  of  Banyan's  in- 
genious dream,  penned  in  the  gloomy 
old  jail  beside  tlie  old  bridge  at 
Bedford,  *'  The  Pilgrim's  Progreas," 
has  just  been  made  into  the  Kaffir 
language,  and  issued  from  the 
Loredale  mission  press  at  a  cheap 
rate,  under  the  editorship  of  Bey. 
Tayo  Soga,  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  Bnglish-speaking  Kaffirs. 

On  27th  Augiut,  1870,  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  birthday  of  Gkorge 
Wilhelm  Friedrich  Hegel  will  occur, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  to  be  inaugu- 
rated at  that  date.  The  collector 
for  Britain  is  Dr.  James  H.  Stirling, 
author  of  **The  Secret  of  Hegel." 
Beaders  of  the  British  Controvenial^ 
isi  will  find  a  life  and  estimate  of 
Hegel  in  the  number  for  May,  1862, 
and  some  aocounc  of  *'  The  Secret  of 
Hegel "  and  its  author  in  the  issue 
for  August,  1866. 

A  book  bearing  the  title  of  <*  The 
Beoently  Disoorered  Writings  of 
Daniel  Defoe,"  with  a  new  memoir 
by  William  Lee,  is  announced. 

W.  B.  Scott  has  nearly  ready  a 
memoir  entitled  *'  Albert  Durer  and 
his  Works." 

A  manuscript  of  Tyndale's  trans- 
lation of  Erasmus's  *'  Enchiridion 
Militis  Chriftiani"  has  lately  been 
found,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pared with  Wynkyn  de  Worde's 
edition  of  1533,  or  **  The  Handsome 
Weapon  of  a  Christian  Knight  in 
Englysshe,"  which  Lowndes  states 
*<  is  said  to  hare  been  translated  by 
WiU.  Tindal." 

Mr.  Haalitt  has  in  the  press,  for 
the  Boxburghe  Librai^,  a  rolume  of 
onrious  tracts  on  the    stage   and 

Slayers   of    the    Elisabethui   and 
aoobite  times.    Nearly  the  same 
subject  has  been  lately  treated  by 
Dr.    0.    M.  Ingleby,    author    of 
'Shakipere  Fabrications,"  &c.|  in 


a  privately  printed  tract,  "Was 
Thomas  Lodge  an  Actor  ?  An  Ex- 
position touching  the  Social  Status 
of  the  Playwright  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth." 

The  death  is  announced  of  Bir.  J. 
B.  Waibran,  F.8.A.,  corresponding 
member  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland,  honorary 
member  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Newcaatle-upon-Tyne^ 
and  local  secretary  of  the  Archso- 
logical  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  "Guides"  to  the  abbeys, 
castles,  and  other  places  of  interest 
in  Great  Britain,  a  "History  of 
Bipon,"  "  Memorials  of  Fountains," 
and  other  works.  He  was  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 

A  Tery  curious  and  interesting 
dialogue  on  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land in  Henry  YIIL's  time  has 
lately  been  unearthed  in  the  Beoord 
Office  by  Professor  Brewer.  The 
treatise  is  from  the  pen  of  Starkey, 
one  of  Henry  YIIL's  chaplains,  and 
purports  to  report  the  arguments 
and  opinions  of  Cardinal  Pole  and 
Lupset — ^both  personal  friends  of 
Starkey — on  the  evils  of  the  time ; 
Lopset  taking  the  Tory  side,  and 
defending  the  abuses  which  Pole 
says  have  prevented  his  taking  part 
in  political  life.  All  the  old  gnev- 
anoes  of  sheep  turning  out  men,  of 
the  raising  of  rents,  the  turning  outof 
small  farmers,  the  exoessire  waste 
in  rich  men's  houses,  the  need  of 
education,  &o.,  are  discussed  ;  and, 
as  a  picture  of  the  times,  Professor 
Brewer  pnts  this  dialogue  above  Sir 
Thomas  More's  "  Utopia  '*  in  value. 
It  will  probably  be  printed  by  the 
Early  English  Text  Societv  in  iU 
condition  of  Tudor-Englaod  Series, 
or  by  the  Camden  Sooiet^r.  One 
fresh  complaint  we  notioed  in 
hastily  turning  over  the  pages  of  the 
dialogue — ^that  gold  had  then  lately 
been  largely  introdnced  into  the 
ornamentation  of  houses. 


GEOEGE  HENEY  LEWES. 
"Eferf  public  tnan  is  in  some  respects  mjthicaL" — G,  ff»  Xmpm. 

Pbobablt  no  one  wonld  more  strenuoasly  object  to  being  placed 
among  '* Modem  MetaphysicianB "  than  the  author  of  "The 
Biographical  Histoi^  of  Philoaophy,"  the  expositor  of  "Aristotle's 
Scientific  writings,     and  the  adrocate  of  the  principles  of  the 

SaitiTism  of  Anguste  Comte.  He  not  only  contemns  but  condemns 
etaphysics.  "  No  definition  can,"  he  affirms,  "  be  wittier  or  truer, 
than  that  Metaphysics  is  Vart  de  ^egartr  avec  methode"  —  iJie 
art  of  going  aatray  methodically.  While  admitting  that  it  has 
plaved  a  distinguished  rdle  in  the  drania  of  civilization,  and  that 
it  has  been  the  great  initiator  of  Science,  he  belieyea  that  "  its 
part  is  played  out,"  and  that  there  is  no  "  possibility  of  Metaphysical 
certitade."  It  has  "rescued  the  nobler  part  of  man  from  the 
dominion  of  brutish  apathy  and  helpless  ignorance,  nourished  his 
nund  with  mighty  impulses,  exercised  it  in  magnificent  efforts, 
given  him  the  unslaked,  unslakable  thirst  for  knowledge  which 
has  dignified  his  life,  and  enabled  him  to  multiply  tenfold  his 
axistence  and  his  happiness ; "  but  its  temerities  have  met  with  no 
niccesses,  and  have  been  as  ineffective  as  "the  efforts  of  a  child  to 
grasp  the  moon."  Man  is  an  insoluble  mystery  to  himself,  and 
all  attempts  to  comprehend  the  secrets  of  life,  destiny,  the  universe 
and  God — are  Metaphysics,  and,  therefore,  mistakes. 

Notwithstandinfi^  his  emphatic  depreciation  of  Metaphysics  and 
his  renunciation  of  the  study  of  philosophy  as  the  pursuit  of  an 
impossibility,  we  think  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  our  classifica- 
tioo,  and  Uiat  we  may  rightly  regard  him  as  a  modem  Meta- 
physician. He  has  investigated  the  most  prominent  systems  of 
ipeoulatiTe  thought*  and  perused  the  works  ofthe  most  distinjguished 
inquirers  into  ttie  mysteries  of  life  and  mind ;  he  has  giren  the 
world  an  abstract  of  the  course  and  results  of  his  Metaphysical 
researches,  and  he  has  offered  reasoned  grounds  for  his  scepticism — 
in  regard  to  the  utility  and  possibility  of  Metaphysics.  But  it  is 
on  Metaphysical  grounds  that  .he  bases  his  belief  in  the  im- 
possibility of  solving  Metaphysical  problems.  The  very  "  limits 
of  the  knowable  "  within  which  ho  aesires  to  restrain  ana  entrench 
all  Science  are  Metaphysical,  and,  in  fact,  form  the  first  elements 
in  the  systems  of  £ant,  Hamilton,  and  Ferrier.  These  hare  by 
careful  and  patient  analysis  of  the  subjective  elements  of  thought, 
brought  out  into  oonscions  reality  some  of  the  indiscerptible  con- 
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stitaents  of  the  cognitiye  acts  of  mind ;  while  he — ^looking  upon 
the  same  subjectiye  elements — proclaims  that  he  sees  nothing  in 
or  beyond  them.  He  encircles  tne  whole  nature  of  man  with  a 
wall  of  impossibility,  on  which  he  inscribes,  Nescience  Aeries,  but 
thus  far  shalt  thoa  go  and  no  farther,  for  within  this  alone  is  science 
possible ;  while  they,  recognising  the  fact  that  all  Science  is  Nescience 
subdued — push  forward  beyond  the  limits  of  things  into  the 
farther  reaches  of  thoughts. 

The  very  question,    **  Can    man  transcend   Experience  P  "—on 
which  he  founds  his  history  and  to  which  he  proresses  to  gire  an 
answer,  inductiyelv  gained  in  the  negative,  is  Metaphysical.    Is 
the  universe  around  us  only  and  altogether  experience — a  succession 
of  phenomena  perceived— and  snggestive  of  nought  besides. and 
beyond?    Are  we  ourselves  only  an  aggregate    and    result  of 
experience  ?    Is  there  no  thread  of  per8<»iality  or  self^conseioiis* 
ness  on  which  the  ideas  we  possess  are  strung ;  or  are  we  only 
experience  felt  and  experience  reflected  as  one  or  the  other  side  oi 
human  nature  is  looked  at  or  seenP    In  ihe  early  agea  of  th« 
world,    before    philosophical   inquiry   began,   men    "oontented 
themselves  with    accepting  the  world  as  they   found  it;  with 
believing  what  they  saw ;  and  with  adoring  what  they  could  not  see," 
and  now  positivism  has  bfought  us  back  to  the  same  point  in 
speculation,  we  are  to  accept  the  world  (of  experience)  as  we  find 
it ;  believe  what  we  see  or  it,  not  in  it ;  but  "  to  apprehend  no 
further  than  this  world,  and  square  one's  life  according,  — ao  as  to 
abandon  as  folly  the  adoring  of  what  we  cannot  see ;  for  of  that  w« 
have  no  positive  experience  or  evidence.    Explanation  of  phenomena 
there  can  be  none ;  co-existences,  similarities,  and  successions  may 
be  registered  and  classified ;   but  causes,  and  reasons,  and  lawti 
as  they  transcend  Experience  aie  impossibilities.    '*  Perikms  as  it 
must  ever  be  to  set  absolute  limits  to  the  future  of  human  capacity, 
there  can  be  no  peril,"  in  Mr.  Lewes's  opinion,  ''  in  averring  thai 
Philosophy  never  will  achieve  its  aims,  because  tiiese  ftims  lie 
beyond  aU   human  scope.      The  difficultjr  is  impossibility.     Ko 
progress  can  be  made,  no  certainty  is  possible.    To  aspire  to  the 
Knowledge  of  more  than  phenomena — their  resemblances,  oo-exist- 
ences,  and  successions — is  to  aspire  to  transcend  the  inexorable 
limits  of  human  faculty.    "  To  know  more  we  must  he  more."    This 
seems  to  us  to  be  arrant — ^though  we  may  also  say  errant— Metar 
physics.    It  is  not  only  a  step  beyond  nkyeies,  but  in  contradiotioa 
to  facts  which  remain  permanent  ana  reliable  a^ler  phyntM  have 
been  searched  to  their  utmost.    Every  new  light  thrown  by  dis- 
covery on  any  matter  makes  us  "  know  more ;     bnt  it  cornea  aa  a 
result ;  it  does  not  emerge  as  an  indispensable  condition  that  we 
riiould  *'  be  more."    In  every  fresh  discovery  in  Science,  and  in 
every  fresh  applicatkm  of  Art,  we  not  only  transcend  prior,  bttt 
extend  the  possibilities  of  fature  experience,  and  bnng  honie 
results  whick  experience  can  onl^  approve^  not  verify.     It  is 
enough,  however,  sorely,  that  he  is  tne  historian  of  apeeolaftiTe 
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thoo^t,  to  jostify  US  in  daesifying  him  as  a  modem  metap}ij8i« 
citn ;  though  we  muat  say  of  him  what  SehiUer  said  of  G^oethe  :*^ 
"His  philosophy  draws  too  moch  of  its  material  from  the  world 
of  the  senses  where  I  only  draw  from  the  soul." 

George  Henry  Lewes  was  born  in  London,  18th  April,  1817. 
He  reeeived  the  early  rudiments  of  education  in  one  of  tne  schools 
in  the  City,  but  was  sent,  we  believe,  while  yet  young,  to  extend 
his  studies  in  the  grammar  school  of  the  small  neat  town  of  St. 
Aubyn,  in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  where  he  not  only  acquired  a  good 
desl  of  classical  and  literary  culture,  but  a  con? ersational  facility 
in  the  use  of  the  French  language,  which  (though  English  is  pra** 
▼■lentlT  spoken  in  all  the  towns  round  the  beautiful  bay  of  St. 
Anbyn)  is  Temacular  there.  At  a  somewhat  later  period  he  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Charles  Parr  Burney,  at  Green- 
wich. So  taught,  he  completed  his  academical  studies,  and  thence 
he  was  traniferred  to  a  merchant's  office  in  the  City,  whose 
trad^uig  connection  lay  chiefly  with  the  Baltic  ports  ana  Bussia. 
niii  induced  him  to  add  German  to  bis  lingual  store,  and  in  a 
short  time,  as  an  opportunity  offered,  he  learned  some  Spanish  and 
ItaUan.  A  short  experience  in  business  served  to  show  him  that 
he  had  higher  aptitudes  than  mere  clerkly  submission  to  that 
esste  of  gentlemen  who  possess  "  a  superb  British  pride,  redolent 
of  Consols."  He  left  merchandise,  and  betook  himself  to  the  study 
of  medicine.  It  is  understood  that  he  subsequently  abandoned  the 
^  idea  of  graduating  as  a  practitioner  of  physic  in  consequence  of  a 
nervous  inability  to  endure  the  preliminary  courses  of  surgical 
eperations  which  required  to  be  witnessed  by  the  student  at  St. 
George's  or  the  Middlesex.  He  was  only  in  his  twentieth  year 
when  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  authorship.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  fresh  sensation  created  in  London  by  Thomas  Car* 
lyle,  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  &c.,  about  this  time,  Mr.  Lewee 
fSBolved  to  mi^e  a  thorough  and  profound  study  of  the  German 
hnguage,  literature,  and  philosophy,  in  fulfilment  of  which  deter- 
mination he  set  out  in  1837  to  commence  a  residence  in  Germany. 
During  this  sojourn,  mutually  teaching  and  learning,  he  passed 
throng  many  of  the  capitals  of  G^erman  thought,  saw.many  of  the 
distinguished  professors  and  lUUrateur§  of  that  erudite  race,  and 
read  many  of  the  marked  and  remarkable  works  in  which  the  lite- 
[  latuvea  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  &c.,  abound;  and  on  his 

I         return  in  1839,  he  began  a  literary  career  of  great  brilliancy  and 
aoeeptance. 

Unless  we  are  very  much  mistaken  in  our  judgment,  formed 
kmg  ago,  and  then  based  on  what  we  believed  to  be  good  internsi 
evidence,  some  of  Mr.  Lewes'  earliest  literary  contributions 
appeared  in  Tke  London  Saturday  Journal,  an  excellent  weekly 
senal,  began  in  1839,  and  in  which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  some 
papers  on  philosophical  subjects^  appeared  in  1840  which  contained 
the  germs  of  some  portions  of  his  earliest  book ;  while  in  a  supple^ 
■iM&fy  number  supplying  a  sketoh  of  *'  The  Story  of  Margaret^'* 
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firom  GroetHe's  Fauat,  we  thonght  we  traced  the  defl  hand  which 
anbaeauently  conferred  on  British  literature  an  adequate-  biogra- 
phy ot  the  great  Frankforter.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  engaged 
as  a  eollaborateur  in  the  getting  out  of  T^e  Penny  CyeloptBdia,  to 
which  he  contributed  numerous  articles  on  English  literature, 
philosophy,  and  miscellaneous  subjects.  To  The  Classical  Museum 
ne  made  several  erudite  contributions  on  topics  connected  with 
Ghreek  and  Latin  letters,  and  to  The  Journal  qf  Education^  we 
belieye,  he  contributed  reFiews  of  works  relating  to  the  stndj^  of 
the  Continental  languages  and  the  methods  employed  in  teaching 
them. 

Early  in  his  career  as  an  author,  Mr.  Lewes  was  welcomed  aa 
an  able  coadjutor  by  the  conductors  of  The  Westminster  Review^ 
many  of  whom  had  an  eager  interest  in  Positiviam,  of  which  Mr. 
Lewes  had,  soon  after  its  completion  as  a  Cours  in  1842,  declared 
himself  a  disciple  and  an  adherent.  On  or  about  1843,  we  beliere, 
he  was  appointed  joint  editor  of  this  able  journal  of  advanced 
thought,  and  he  contributed  many  excellent  and  elaborate  papers 
to  its  pages.  Under  his  regime  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  into 
review  literature  the  French  system  of  signing  articles,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  contributors' 
initials  to  their  papers.  To  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  he  was 
also  an  acceptable  contributor,  snd  it  is  not  unlikely  that  from  a 
series  of  papers  in  that  journal  on  "  The  Early  Philosophers  of 
Greece,"  commenced  October,  1842,  by  John  Forster,  he  gained 
the  suggestion  of  the  subject  of  his  earliest  substantive  work.  He 
was  about  the  same  time  engaged  on  The  Atlas  as  literary  and 
dramatic  critic,  and  did  much  in  that  capacity  to  secure  for  that 
serial  a  character  for  honesty  and  impartiality  in  criticism  which 
was  somewhat  rare  in  London  at  that  time.  At  a  somewhat  later 
date  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The  Morning  ChronieUf 
when  it  was  one  of  the  most  ably  conducted  of  the  journals  from 
which  the  British  public  absorbed  much  of  its  (so-called)  opinions 
on  the  topics  of  the  times.  It  would  be  impossible,  even  after 
filling  pages  with  their  titles,  to  give  any  idea  of  the  range  and  dis- 
cursive cour3e  of  Mr.  Lewes's  pen  in  these  and  other  journals, 
— Blackwood  ;  Fraser  ;  North  British  Review ;  British  Quarterly  ; 
The  Monthly  Chronicles  Fdinburgh  Review,  &c.^-where  his  papers 
were  always  valued  for  their  vividness  and  sparkle  and  their 
illustration  of  abstract  theories  by  concrete  examples. 

In  1844  Mr.  Charles  Enight,  the  literary  publisher,  to  whom 
England  is  so  much  indebted  for  the  issue  of  cheap,  wholesome, 
ana  instructive  works,  commenced  an  admirable  series  of  books 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Weekly  Shilling  Volume."  "  One  of  the 
most  original  and  important  works  in  this  series  was  '  The  Biogra- 
phical History  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Philosophy,'  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
ticwes.  The  increasing  reputation  of  Mr.  Lewes  as  a  writer  of 
eminent  ability  and  extensive  acquirements  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
founded  upon  this  work,  which,  with  large  improvements,  has  taken 
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4  permanent  rank  as  being  at  once  learned  and  readable."  *  In  tbia 
axnall  book,  on  a  subject  so  great,  tbe  author  bas  sbown,  witb  nice 
and  intelligent  selectiveness,  the  yarious  phases  of  tbe  progressire 
deyelopment  of  specnIatiFe  thought  and  the  more  important  of  tbe 
opinions  wbicb  are  related  to  these  phases  with  great  clearness, 
singular  skill,  and  much  condensation  of  argument  and  contro- 
renj.  The  due  exposition  of  the  speculations  of  metapbysios 
require  tbe  utmost  precision  of  language,  and  few  books  in  pbilo- 
tophical  literature  can  be  compared  in  perspicuity  of  style  to  this 
admirable  compend  of  tbe  reasoned  thought  of  tbe  world's  most 
celebrated  thinkers. 

It  was  a  book  wbicb  fascinated  us,  wbicb  fascinates  us  still.  It 
is  a  charming  manual  on  a  subject  of  perennial  interest.  Its 
eloquent  and  graphic  though  brief  memoirs,  its  lucid  arrangement, 
its  excellent  and  Drilliant  analyses,  its  sparkling  comments,  and  tbe 
delicate  sprin^-flusb  of  poetic  beauty  wbicb  tinges,  but  does  not 
aofiuse,  the  diction,  form  a  combination  as  a  wbole  to  which  no 
other  work  on  metapbysics,  known  to  us,  can  be  named  as  a  rival. 
True,  we  dissent  altogether  from  bis  main  doctrine  that  metapby- 
sics is  an  endeayour  to  compass  the  impossible,  and  of  this  we 
eould  produce  no  more  potent  proof  than  bis  "  Biography  of  Phi- 
losophy,'* which  bas  given  a  new  start  and  interest  in  many  minds 
to  metaphysical  thought;  but  this  intellectual  dissent  does  not 
prevent  us  from  delighting  in  and  appreciating  tbe  admirable 
powers  of  exposition  and  discussion  it  displays.  He  bas  tbe  bapny 
art  of  bringing  tbe  thoughts  of  each  pbilosopber  straightforwardly 
before  tbe  mind,  instead  of  leading  one  on  to  it  througb  the  tor- 
tuous wiJds  of  an  arid  tecbnicalism  and  the  desert  of  a  drily  arti- 
ficial exposition.  He  does  not  barass  or  oppress  us  witb  a  pedantic 
display  of  out-of-the-way  references  to  "  All  sucb  reading  as  is 
never  read ;"  and  in  bis  clear,  vigorous,  and  perspicuous  style  tbe 
very  lineaments  and  proportions  of  eacb  author's  thoughts  are 
seen  as  if  through  a  transparent  veil. 

To  tbe  same  excellent  series  of  weekly  volumes  Mr.  Lewes  also 
contributed  a  delightful  little  monograph  on  "  The  Spanisb  Drama  " 
in  1846.  '  On  this  subject  he  bad  previously  written  in  I%e 
Foreign  Quarterly  (No.  62),  m  well  as  on  "Tbe  Eise  and  Fall  of 
the  European  Drama "  (No.  70)  in  the  same  serial.  Tbe  British 
public  baa  previously  only  Bonterwek's  "  History  of  Spanisb  Lite- 
rature" in  Miss  Thomasina  Boss's  translation,  publisbed  in 
Bogue's  European  Library,  and  Sismondi's  "Literature  of  tbe 
South  of  Europe,"  which,  in  tbe  main,  in  regard  to  Peninsular 
letters,  follows  the  German  Professor  of  the  University  of  Gottin- 
gen,  and  was  published  in  Bohn's  Standard  Library.  We  have 
since  bad  the  erudite  work  of  Mr.  Ticknor  on  Spanisb  Literature, 
and  a  smsU  compilation  on  tbe  same  subject-by  A.  F-  Foster.  But 
for  liveliness,  interest,  and  intelligent  criticism,  this  brief  book  of 
one  who  bad  a  natural  love  of  and  penehant  for  tbe  drama  ie  of 

*  Knight's  "  Passages  of  a  Working  life,"  voL  iii^  p.  11. 
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higher  valne  upon  the  two  authors  with  whom  it  is  ehiefljoon- 
cemed — Lope  de  Vega,  the  fertile  and  clever,  but  not  the  philoao- 
phio  playwright,  a  dramatist  who,  though  distiDguished,  is  "  not 
one  of  the  family  of  Shakspere/'  and  the  fecund,  gloomy  master 
of  stage  ejQfect  and  situation — Don  Pedro  Calderon  ae  la  mrca.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  analyse  this  analysis,  but  we  quote  a 
few  sentences,  picked  here  and  there  from  this  work,  in  referenee 
to  the  drama,  its  nature,  aims,  and  means — not  only  to  show  that 
Mr.  Lewes  understood  his  subject,  but  also  to  prove  him  to  be  a 
metaphysician  mcdgri  lui : — 

"  The  richness  of  the  Spanish  drama  is  proTerbisl.  .  .  .  The  Spaniards 
have  had  the  honour  of  supplying  Europe  with  plots,  incidents,  and  situa- 
tions. Their  drama  grew  up  in  the  Bixteenth  century ;  and  in  Lope  de 
Vega,  Moreto,  Galderou,  and  others  furnished  the  stage  with  almost  erecy 
species  of  dramatic  collision,  incident,  inthroglio^  and  situation.  It  has 
also  furnished  a  few  ekaraoiers;  but  these  bear  no  proportion  to  its  othar 
gifts.  After  such  luxuriance  of  dramatic  invention  as  it  supplied,  then 
was  but  little  need  for  more ;  accordingly,  succeeding  writen  were,  for  the 
most  part,  content  in  this  respect  to  translate,  imitate,  and  improre  that 
which  Spain  bad  so  prodigally  thrown  forth,  covering  the  skeletons  with 
flesh  and  blood  of  their  own  creation.  .  .  .  Take  from  the  French,  and 
from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  their  contemporaries ;  from  Dryden, 
Congrevc,  Wycherly,  Shadwell ;  from  Goldoni,  I^ota,  Giraud,  and  others 
all  that  they  have  borrowed  directly  or  indirectly  from  Spain,  and  you 
beggar  them  in  respect  of  situation  and  incident.  Observe,  I  say  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  no  other  obligation  is  meant  than  such  as  relates  to  the 

*  intrigue'  of  a  play;  character,  passion,  wit,  or  poetry  own  no  snch 
parentage.  .  .  .  Any  one  desirous  of  throwing  light  on  the  old  English 
drama  should  read  extensively  the  less  known  works  of  the  Bpaniiuds. 
They  would  furnish  him  with  such  a  crop  of  footonotes  as  would  repay  all 
labour.  Whole  scenes  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  of  some  of  their 
oontemporartes,  hitherto  admired  as  original,  will  be  found  (though 
altered)  in  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  Cervantes,  Moreto,  Tirso  de  Moliu, 
&c. 

''The  origin  of  'The  Little  French  Lawyer'  is  to  be  found  in  'Goeman 
deAlfarache'  (part  ii.,  chap  4);  'The  Spanish  Curate'  and  'The  Maid 
of  the  Mill'  in  'The  Gei-ardo'  of  Cespedes;  'The  Chances'  in  «The 
Senora  Cornelia'  of  Cervantes;  'The  Love's  Pilgrimage'  in  'The  Dos 
Donoellos'  of  Cervantes;  'The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle*  was  sug- 
gested by  'Don  Quixote;'  'The  Beggar'e  Bush'  by  'The  Fuerza  deli 
Sangre'  of  Cervantes;  'The  Elder  Brother'  by  'De  Una  Causa  dos 
Efectos  *  of  Calderon ;  and  Webster's  '  Duchess  of  Malfl '  by  '  The  Mayor 
Dome  de  la  Duquesa  de  Amalfi '  of  Lope  de  Vega.  Besides  plays  osten- 
sibly adipted  from  tlic  Spanish,  such  as  '  Tiie  Adventures  of  Five  Houn^* 
from  'Los  Empenos  deSeis  Horas,'  and  "Tis  better  than  it  was,'  and 

*  Worse  and  Worse'  from  'Mejor  esta  que  Eetaba'  and  'Peer  eeta  qne 
Bstabs,'  both  by  Calderon. 

"  Our  Shaksperean  drama  is  a  majestic  oak,  whose  roots  strike  deep 
down  into  their  mother  earth,  whose  branches  stretch  high  and  wide  into 
the  air,  beneath  whose  shade  thousands  may  retire  from  uia  world,  to  coo- 
template  its  workings  at  their  ease.    This  oak  is  the  grandest  of  trees ; 
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fltfVB^,  beantj,  lueliilnew,  delight,  Tariety,  and  graoe  unite  in  it.  It  ie 
of  eternid  ftubetanoe.  The  gnarled,  twisted  branches  are  tipped  with  leaves 
of  unexampled  grace,  and  amidst  those  leaves  are  clusterod  aooms,  evety 
one  of  which  woold,  in  its  turn,  produce  a  forest.  It  is  this  world  within 
a  wodd — this  prodigality  of  potential  existence — which  is  Shakspere*s 
endless  charm.  17ot  so  the  Spanish  drama  ;  it  is  a  stem  of  clover,  fragile, 
delicate,  briUiant,  but  passing  quickly  away.  One  oak  ennobles  a  fleld,  and 
testifies  the  euergj  of  nature ;  but  the  field  must  flush  with  myriad  stems 
of  (dover,  or  it  will  be  barren.  .  .  .  Instead  of  the  dramatic  evolution  of 
ehartMcter  amd  pasnon  which  is  always  the  aim  at  least  of  an  English  poet, 
the  Spaniard  rarely  attempts  more  than  the  evolution  of  plot  ...  It  ia 
not,  I  imagine,  difficult  to  suggest  powerful  dramatic  situations ;  but  to 
make  them  naturally  evolve  from  the  characters  and  oireumstanoes  of  the 
yiiof — to  make  them  consistent  with  human  motives — this  is  the  problem  for 
the  artaat,  and  only  he  deserves  the  name  who  can  satisfactorily  solve  that 
Bcoblem.  Bophocdes  does  this,  Shakspere  does  it,  Moh^  does  it,  Racine 
0008  it,  in  Galderon  it  is  a  rarity.  Art  consists  in  evolving  from  inwards 
— ymically,  not  in  mechanical  juxtaposition  of  materials." 

Trom  an  able  critique,  entitled  "Strafford  and  the  Historical 
I>rama,"  a  review  of  John  Sterling's  Tragedy,  contributed  to  the 
Wegtminster,  March,  1844,  we  call  this  on  the  same  topic : — 

'''What  is  the  drama,  the  tragic  drama?  Passion  exhibited  in  actidn. 
Wliat  end  does  the  drama  propose  to  itself?  To  move,  delight,  and 
instruct  a  miscellaneous  audience  by  this  exhibition  of  passionate  life.  The 
dramatist  must,  therefore,  bear  in  mind  that  passion  (in  its  widest  sense), 
expressing  itself  poetically,  is  the  grand  endeavour  of  his  art ;  he  mudt  not 
let  philosophy  seduce  him,  he  must  shun  pedantry ;  what  historical  know- 
ledge he  has  must  form  the  basis,  not  the  monument;  eoultur  loeaU 
^Kmld  be  pfeserved,  bat  it  should  be  subordinate.  One  violation  of 
flithetic  troth  will  not  be  compensated  by  a  thousand  historical  accura- 
esM ;  bat  the  work  nay  swarm  with  anachronisms  and  inaocuracies,  and 
Tie^  if  its  passion  be  real,  these  shall  count  but  as  motes  in  the  sunbeam. 
The  drama  is  poetry,  not  history ;  to  change,  as  is  so  often  done,  histoir 
inio  poetry  is  useless  falsification ;  to  change  poetry  into  history  is  fatal. 
.  •  .  All  tlie  audience  demands  is,  not  that  it  be  true  to  history,  but  true 
to  art ;  not  that  such  men  did  live,  and  did  so  act,  but  that  they  are  true, 
and  their  actions  natural.    In  a  word— passion,not  fact.** 

Already  most  favourably  known  as  a  writer  of  extraordinary 
talents  and  of  wondrous  versatility  ;  one  of  the  most  astute  critics 
and  graphic  essayists,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  skilled  and  adroit 
purveyors  for  the  press ;  wearing  as  he  did  the  renown  acquired  by 
nis  sincere  and  clever  pioneer  of  positivism. — "  The  Biographical 
History  of  Philosopby, '  Mr.  Lewes  sighed  for  other  laurels  and 
yearned  for  other  victories.  The  actual  drama  and  its  modern 
substitute,  the  novel,  excited  the  endeavour  of  his  ambition. 

Thoueh  in  1842  Mr.  Lewes,  appreciating  the  inflowing  taste  of 
fiction,  nad  written  a  novel,  opportunity  did  not  occur  for  its 
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publication  till  1847.  The  book  was  first  composed  in  the  regula- 
tion form  in  three  Tolumes,  but  prior  to  its  publication  a  taste  for 
tales  in  one  Yolume  had  taken  the  reading  public,  and  despite  the 
prime  requirement  of  "  ample  scope  and  verRe  enough  "  the  full 
proportioned  tale  was  dwarfed  to  suit  the  publisher's  sense  of  the 
advisable,  t.  e.,  the  payable.  Hence  '*  Banthorpe ;  or  a  Poet's  Fint 
Struggles  " — a  novel  which  bears  the  following  dedication :  **  To 
her  who  has  lightened  the  burden  of  an  anxious  life  this  work 
is  inscribed  by  her  husband  "—presents  the  appearance  of  a  '*  foiled 
potentiality."  Its  object  is  to  trace  the  influence  of  genius  on  the 
moral  development  of  individual  life,  but  there  is  little  skill 
apparent  in  the  structure  of  the  plot  or  in  the  conception  of  any  of 
the  characters  except  those  who  held  the  lead.  Isola  and  Florenee 
are  well  touched  in  and  life-like  ;  Percy,  the  literary  hero,  is  a  fair 
sketch  ;  and  Henry  Cavendish,  though  a  little  wanting  in  firmnees, 
is  a  good  specimen  of  a  walking  gentleman.  The  literary  soenes 
are  deftly  told,  and  the  "  first  ni^ht"  of  the  representation-rand 
failure— of  Quintus  Curtitu  is  vividly  set  before  the  reader.  The 
story  is  interspersed  with— and  in  fact  now  lives  by — a  choice  series 
of  exquisite  scraps  of  thought  and  philosophy,  exhibitinff  a  knowledge 
of  books  and  of  life ;  a  few  specimens  of  which  we  shall  here  quote : 

"  Men  resent  nothing  more  than  contradiction  on  a  point,  which 
they  themselves  feel  uneasy  about.  Truth  may  be  disputed  with 
impunity ;  a  sophism  can  onlv  be  torn  from  out  the  mind  with  a 
violence  that  lacerates  and  embitters." 

"  The  labours  of  philosophers,  extending  through  centuries  oi 
observation  and  experiment,  are  amassed  in  books.  There  the 
student  mav  find  them,  question  them,  and  having  furnished  him- 
self with  their  results,  begin  the  study  of  nature,  rich  in  the 
experience  of  ages."  .  .  .  *'  This  is  one  of  the  sad  conditions  of 
life,  that  experience  is  not  transmissible.  No  man  can  learn  from 
the  sufferings  of  another;  he  must  sufler  himself;  each  must  bear 
his  own  burden."  .  .  .  "Experience  is  the  bed  over  which 
must  flow  the  lucent  stream  of  poetry."  .  .  .  Managers  fancy 
that  alteration  must  be  an  easy  matter,  as  all  would  fancy  who  had 
never  tried ;  but  every  work  that  is  really  a  work  of  art,  costs 
infinite  labour  in  the  altering.  I  do  not  here  speak  of  the  repug- 
nance to  distort  the  work  for  the  sake  of  theatrical  precedent,  i 
mean  the  absolute  intellectual  labour  of  re-arranging  materials,  or 

giecing  in  new  portions  with  the  old.  When  once  a  conception 
as  been  incarnated,  and  developed  in  all  its  ramifications,  so  that 
it  has  expanded  into  a  vital  whole  the  parts  of  which  are  dependent 
yet  constituent — then  indeed  to  '  alter ; '  to  wrench  out  one  scene  or 
character ;  to  give  a  different  turn  to  this  and  that  incident ;  in 
order  to  '  brinff  them  up  to  a  situation,'  and  from  this  mosaic  to 
produce  the  whole ;  is  not  only  difficulty,  it  is  almost  impossible." 
.  .  .  "  Genius  is  the  happiest,  as  it  is  the  greatest  of  human 
faculties.  It  has  no  immunity  from  the  common  sorrows  of 
humanity ;  but  it  has  one  glorious  privilege  of  turning  its  sonows 
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into  bMHity,  and  brooding  delighted  oyer  them !    The  greateet  poet 
that  erer  breathed  has  said, — 

'  Sweet  are  the  asee  of  adTenity ; 
Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  Tenomoue, 
Wean  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  hie  bead ! ' 

Bat  it  is  onl;^  genius  that  can  extract  the  jewel,  and  walk  the  path 
of  life  illumined  bjr  its  lieht."  ..."  That  the  lives  of  men 
of  genioa  are  embittered  by  many  miseries,  it  would  be  follv  to 
deny.  Bad  health,  bad  habits,  and  mistaken  aims — as  well  as 
those  more  common  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  *' — ^are  not  without 
their  stings ;  but  these  are  the  accidents,  and  not  the  consequenoee 
of  genius.  Double  them,  treble  them,  and  yon  will  still  be  unable 
to  counterbalance  with  them  all  the  pleasures  of  a  life  of  thought! " 
This  was  an  incident-novel  somewhat  of  the  Bulwer  Lytton 
school ;  his  next  venture  was  a  character-novel  after  the  manner 
of  Miss  Austen.  It  is  a  longer  and  much  more  skilfully  constructed 
tale,  and  possesses  a  value  and  interest  higher  even  than  the 
excitement  of  the  passing  hour  spent  in  reading  it.  The  didactic 
passages  are  always  astute,  often  profound;  they  interest  and 
instruct ;  they  strike  one  as  the  conclusions  of  a  sagacious^ 
if  not  always  a  just  thinker ;  sometimes  they  wear  a  paradoxical 
tir,  and  often  thev  excite  a  desire  to  controvert  them  or  to 
demand  their  modi6cation.  Subtle  insight  into  motive,  and 
keenly  discriminative  sketching  of  principles  and  passions 
ire  evident  in  the  work;  but  the  characters  are  rather 
Bscribed  than  exhibited,  and  attributed  rather  than  portrayed. 
The  events  are  set  rather  than  grow,  put  on  the  stage  rather  than 
evolved.  The  incidents  are  complicated  and  the  love  passages  are 
perhaps  too  uniformly  vehement,  and  the  whole  may  rather  be 
Kgaraed  as  a  study  after  Ben  Jonson,  than  after  Shakspere. 
Boss,  Blanche  and  Violet  are  representatives  of  diverse  "  humours," 
ui  the  Elizabethan  sense — ^the  gay,  the  gentle,  and  the  self-resolved, 
and  the  plot  is  so  constructed  as  to  bring  out  these  contrasts  in 
character.  There  is  some  exquisite  satire  and  much  truth  uttered 
about  the  cant  of  mission  and  purpose*  then  prevalent.  On  the 
whole  the  feminine  trine  had  a  very  fair  share  of  the  attention  of 
library  readers,  and  of  better  judges.  Two  eloquent  and  valuable 
passages  we  quote : — 

"Strength  of  will  if  the  quality  most  needing  eultiratiou  in  mankind. 
Will  is  ttw  central  force  which  gives  strength  and  greatness  to  character. 
We  over  estimate  the  value  of  talent,  because  it  dazzles  us ;  and  we  are  apt 
to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  will  because  its  works  are  less  shining. 
Talent  gracefully  adorns  life ;  but  it  is  will  which  carries  us  victoriously 
through  the  struggle.  Intellect  is  the  torch  which  lights  us  on  our  way ;  will 
the  strong  arm  which  rough-hews  the  path  for  us.  The  clever,  weak  man 
■^es  all  obstiicles  on  his  path ;  the  very  torch  he  carries,  being  brighter 
^hsn  that  of  most  men,  enables  him,  perhaps,  to  see  that  the  path  before 
him  may  be  dizectest,  the  beat — j9t  it  also  enables  him  to  see  the  crooked 
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tamiagB  by  whioh  he  may,  at  he  fiwoiee,  reeoh  the  goal 
ing  difficulties.  If,  indeed,  intellect  were  »  aun  instead  of  a  torah — ^if  it 
irradiated  eyerj  comer  and  crerice — then  would  man  see  how,  in  spite  of 
erery  obstacle,  the  direct  path  was  the  only  safe  one,  and  he  would  cut  his 
way  through  by  manful  labour.  But  constituted  as  we  are  it  is  the  derer, 
weak  men  who  stumble  most — the  strong  men  who  are  the  most  virtuous 
and  happy.  In  this  world  there  cannot  be  Tiitue  without  strong  wiU; 
the  weak  know  the  right,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue  defying ! 

"No  one,  I  suppose,  will  accuse  me  of  obstinacy,  or  even  mere  brute  will; 
nor  of  depreciating  intellect.  But  we  have  had  too  many  dithyrambs  in 
honour  of  mere  intelligence ;  and  the  older  I  grow  the  clearer  I  aee  that 
intellect  is  not  the  highest  faculty  in  man,  aJthongh  the  most  brifiiant. 
Knowledge^  after  all,  is  not  the  greatest  thing  in  life ;  it  is  not  the  **  be-all 
and  the  end-all  here ;  '*  life  is  not  science.  l%e  light  of  intellect  ia  trvly  a 
precionB  light;  but  its  aim  and  end  is  simply  to  shine.  The  moral  nakve 
of  man  is  more  sacred  in  my  eyes  than  his  inteUactoal  natnie.  I  kaow 
they  oannot  be  divorced — that  without  intelligenoe  we  ahonld  be  bnrtea ; 
but  it  is  the  tendency  of  our  gaping  wandering  dispositiona  to  give  pve* 
eminence  to  those  iaoultits  whioh  moat  astonish  us.  Stiength  of  oharaoter 
seldom, if  ever,  astonishes;  goodness,  lovingness,  and  quiet  self-aBOfifiee, 
are  worth  all  the  talents  in  the  world. 

**  Use  the  pen,'  says  a  thoughtful  and  subtle  author,  '  there  is  no  magio 
in  it;  '  but  ii  keeps  the  mind  from  Haggering  about*  This  is  an  aphorism 
which  should  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold  over  the  studio  door  of  every 
artist.  Use  the  pen  or  the  brush ;  do  not  pause,  do  not  trifle,  have  no 
miseivings;  but  keep  your  mind  from  staggering  about  by  fixing  it 
resolutely  on  the  matter  before  you,  and  then  all  that  you  can  do  yoa  wUl 
do ;  inspiration  will  not  enable  you  to  do  more.  Write  or  paint :  act,  do  net 
hesitate.  If  what  you  have  written  or  painted  should  turn  out  imperfeot^ 
yoa  can  correct  it,  and  the  correction  will  be  moreeffioient  than  that  eonreo' 
tion  which  takes  place  in  the  shifting  thoughts  of  hesitation.  Tea  wiU 
learn  from  your  failures  infinitely  more  thui  from  the  vague  wandemg 
lefleetaons  of  a  mind  loosened  from  its  moorings ;  because  the  failnm  is 
absolute,  it  is  precise,  it  stands  bodily  before  you,  your  eyes  and  judgment 
cannot  be  juggled  with,  you  know  whether  a  certain  verse  ia  hannonioass 
whether  the  rhyme  is  there  or  not  there;  but  in  the  other  case  yon  not 
only  can  juggle  with  yourself,  but  do  so ;  the  very  indeterminatenen  of 
^our  thoughts  makes  you  do  so:  as  long  as  the  idea  is  not  positively  clothed 
in  its  artistic  form  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  say  what  it  will  be.  The 
magio  of  the  pen  lies  in  the  concentration  of  your  thoughts  on  one  subjedt. 
I<et  your  pen  fall,  begin  to  trifle  with  blotting  paper,  look  at  the  ceiling, 
bite  your  nails,  and  otherwise  dally  with  your  purpose,  and  you  waste 
your  time,  scatter  your  thoughts,  and  repress  the  nervous  energy  neceaaary 
for  your  task.    Some  men  dally  and  dally,  hesitate  and  trifle,  until  thela^ 


Simply  this ;  they  have  had  no  time  to  hesitate.  Concentrating  thair 
powers  upon  the  one  obiect  before  them,  they  have  done  what  they  eonld 
do." 

The  next  substaatiye  work  on  wluch  we  find  Mr.  Lewes*!  pen 
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eanployed  Mems  rather  a  piece  of  book-making  hack-work,  than  a 
flelt-Qriginated  labour  and  delight.  It  is  "  The  Life  of  Maximilien 
Eobespierre."  It  evidently  takes  its  being  from  the  interest  ra- 
ezeited  in  the  great  French  revolutionary  drama,  by  the  occurrences 
of  1848.  It  ia  neither  a  work  of  art  nor  a  history,  but  "  a  marshal- 
liog  together  of  widely- scattered  details,  so  selected  as  to  present  a 
Tiew  of  the  separate  phases  in  the  career  of  a  remarkable  man,  and 
thus  furnishing  the  data  upon  which  a  judgment  of  him  may  be 
formed.  Everything  about  him  is  here  collected ;  all  his  opinions  are 
stated,  and  the  pith  and  substance  of  almost  all  his  published 
speeches  translated."  Of  the  authorities  on  which  he  relies  the 
author  makes  ample  citation,  including  **  MSS.  letters  of  Kobes- 

S'lerre,  placed  at  the  author's  disposal  by  his  friend,  M.  Louis 
luic."  From  this  work  we  make  only  two  extracts,  the  first  on 
Sousseau,  as  the  precursor  of  the  He  volution,  and  the  second,  Mr. 
Lewes'  estimate  of  the  character  of  Bobespierre,  whom  he  considered 
to  be  "  a  political  fanatic." 

"  There  was  an  air  of  serious  conviction  about  Eoussean.  A  olose 
and  pressing  logic,  bold  and  sweeping  dogmatism,  and  a  masterly 
style,  whichif  they  failed  to  convince,  at  least  left  readers  in  an  embar- 
nssment  whence  there  was  no  escape.  No  one  was  persuaded, 
yet  no  one  could  refute  him.  Jleplies  abounded  ;  even  a  king  con- 
descended to  step  into  the  arena ;  but  Bousseau's  antagonists  did 
not  see  the  absurdity  of  the  question,  and  could  not>  therefore, 
see  the  *  initial  fallacy '  of  his  answer." 

**  Bonsseau's  position  is  this  :  Science,  art,  and  literature  are  the 
produce  and  producers  of  all  the  vices  of  civilization.  Man  in  a 
state  of  unlettered  simplicity  is  healthy,  brave,  and  virtuous.  He 
loses  these  qualities  in  society.  "  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean 
have  not  been  more  regxdarly  subjected  to  the  course  of  the  planet 
which  illumes  the  night,  than  the  fate  of  morals  and  probity  to  the 
progress  of  science  and  art."  This  aphorism  is  universally  accepted ; 
and  Bonsseau's  tactic  consists  in  boldly,  and  without  qualification, 
applying  it  in  the  sense  contrary  to  that  accepted  by  mankind.  He 
thus  continues :  '*  We  have  seen  virtue  disappear,  according  as  the 
light  of  the  sciences  has  risen  upon  our  horizon,  and  the  same  phe- 
nomenon has  been  observed  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries."  This 
position,  so  authoritatively  assumed,  domineers  over  the  whole 
argument.  He  subsequently  supports  it  by  a  magnificent  audacity ; 
he  gives  to  every  science  a  vice  as  its  origin  I  "  Astronomy  is  bom 
from  superstition ;  eloquence  from  ambition,  from  hate,  from  fiaJt* 
teiy,  from  falsehood ;  geometry  from  avarice  (!) ;  physics  from  a  vain 
curiosity ;  all — including  morality  itself— from  human  pride." 

No  sane  man  could  seriously  maintain  such  arguments,  although 
this  was  not  the  first  time  they  had  found  utterance.  "  St.  Aubain  " 
in  a  now  forgotten  work,  called  *'  Traite  de  r  Opinion,"  which 
Boosseau  had  studied  in  his  youth,  advanced  most  of  the  objections 
to  be  found  in  this  Diseours.  In  fact,  scepticism  had  infested  every 
dq^artment  of  human  inquiry ;  until  at  last  men  began  to  doubt 
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whether  all  inquiry  were  sot  nseleBS.  BouBsean's  paradox,  there- 
fore, although  suggested  by  Diderot,  was  the  legitimate  product  of 
the  epoch,  and  hence  its  success." 

*'Tbat  Robespierre  was  a  great  or  good  man  seems  to  me  a  oonclosion 
little  less  preposterous  than  that  he  was  a  blood-thirsty  monster, 
altogether  infamous.  It  is  not  difficult,  howerer,  to  see  the  grounds  for 
such  dirersitj  of  judgment.  All  that  is  great  and  estimable  in  fanatioism 
—its  sincerity,  its  singleness  of  purpose,  its  exalted  aims,  its  Tigorons 
consistency,  its  disdain  of  worldly  temptations — aU  may  be  found  in 
Bobespierre ;  and  those  who  only  contemplate  that  aspect  of  the  man,  wiU 
renerate  him.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  fanaticism — presenting 
narrow-mindedness,  want  of  feeling,  of  consideration,  and  of  sympathy, 
unscrupulousness  of  means,  pedantic  wilfulness,  and  relentless  ferocitj, 
and  whoso  contemplates  this  aspect,  also,  will  look  on  Bobespierre  with 
strangely  mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and  abhorrence ;  ...  To  go 
to  the  block  for  an  opinion  is  heroism ;  to  send  others  to  the  block  because 
they  differ  from  you  is  fanaticism.  ...  He  was  honest,  sincere,  self- 
denying,  and  consistent.  But  he  was  cowardly,  relentless,  pedantic, 
unloTing,  intensely  Tain  and  morbidly  enyious.  Thronehout  his  career  I 
have  met  with  no  single  generous  action,  with  no  example  of  warm  feelinff, 
with  no  expression  which  seemed  to  come  from  a  noble  heart.  It  is  idle 
to  set  sgainat  this  his  honourable  pOTorty,  his  political  consistency,  his 
sagacity  and  his  eloquence. 

"History  wiU  record  of  him  that  liring  in  an  epoch  abounding  in  examples 
of  heroism  and  greatness  of  all  kinds,  and  wielding  a  power  such  as  few 
have  ever  wielded,  backed  by  an  influence  such  as  few  hare  had  to  support 
them,  he  performed  many  acts,  and  deliyered  numberless  orations ;  but  he 
has  not  left  the  legacy  to  mankind  of  one  grand  thought,  nor  the  example 
of  one  generous  and  exalted  action.*' 

In  the  moTement  commenced  by  the  memben  of  the  Museum 
Club,  and  taken  up  by  the  Shakspere  Society  in  1847,  to  purchase 
the  birthplace  of  Shakspere,  Mr.  Lewes  took  an  active  part ;  and  in 
the  series  of  amateur  performances  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the 
permanent  endowment  of  a  curatorship  for  the  same,  organised 
under  Charles  Dickens,  Mr.  Lewes  performed  the  part  of  Sir 
Hugh  Eyans  in  "  The  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor,"  in  most  of  the 
chief  towns  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  performances  of  *'  The  Amateur 
Company  of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,"  in  1851,  he  also  took 
part,  playing  in  Lord  Lytton'a  *'  Not  so  bad  as  we  Seem ;"  and  in 
Ben  Jonson's  "  Eyery  Man  in  his  Humour,"  and  showing;  great 
aptitude  for  the  interpretation  of  character  on  the  stage.  His  long 
and  observant  study  of  the  stage  as  a  dramatic  critic,  his  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  the  drama  in  the  classical,  and 
modem  continental  tongues,  as  well  as  the  theatrical  eras  of 
Elizabeth,  Chsrles,  Anne,  and  Victoria,  united  to  a  natural  mobi- 
lity of  sympathy,  and  power  of  realizing  character,  gave  him  evexy 
prospect  of  success  in  Thespian  affairs.  He  turned  his  miod  to  this 
subject,  and  not  only  devoted  a  good  deal  of  study  to  j^ractical  acting 
— ^in  which  for  a  short  time  he  employed  himaelf-^but  in  the  prodnc- 
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Uon  of  the  acting  drama,  in  which  he  waa  more  than  naaally  sno- 
eenfoL  We  cannot  refer  to  all  his  efforts  in  this  line,  but  we  may 
■peak  of  the  following  two : — 

InFebraarj,  1850.  a  drama,— one  of  a  series  of  endeayoors  made 
by  earnest  and  capable  men  to  rehire  and  re-invigorate  the  literarr 
iimnence  of  the  stage,  as  an  intellectaal  agency,  written  by  G.  U. 
Lewes,  entitled  "  The  Noble  Heart,"  was  produced  at  the  Olympic 
Theatre,  and  won  the  commendations  of  a  severely  critical,  if  not 
a  censorious  audience.  It  was  strongly  cast,  having  Gustavns  Y. 
Brooke  as  the  hero,  Don  Gomez  de  la  Vega ;  Mr.  Davenport  as 
Leon,  his  son ;  the  author  himself,  as  Herman,  the  priest ;  Mrs. 
Howatt,  as  Juanna,  the  heroine,  <&c.,  and  it  was  superbly  placed 
upon  the  stage,— the  scenery,  details,  and  the  style  of  acting,  having 
been  put  under  the  author's  own  care  in  a  great  measure.  Mr. 
Brooke  made  the  character  entirely  his  own,  and  realized  the  hero 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  it  one  of  the  finest  impersona- 
tions of  the  modern  drama — the  revived  drama  in  which  Thomas  N. 
Talfourd,  !B.  L.  Shiel,  J.  S.  Knowles,  Douglas  W.  Jerrold,  Henry 
Ta^^lor,  Leigh  Hunt,  E.  L.  Bulwer  (now  Lord  Lyttoo),  &o.,  took  an 
active  share,  and  sustained  their  parts  well.  Though  G.  H.  Lewes 
is  himself  no  mean  histrionic,  ana  is  a  thorough  Shaksperean  both 
by  study  and  intuition,  we  are  scarcely  able  to  aver  that  there  are 
"touches  in  this  play  which  Shakepere  could  not  excel."  We 
should  rather  assert  that  if  Jerrold  be  the  Shakspere  of  the  modem 
Bchool,  and  Elnowles  and  Bulwer  its  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Henzy  Taylor  would  be  its  Ben  Jonson,  Talfourd  its  Hey  wood,  or 
Webster  and  G.  H.  Lewes  its  Massinger. 

Of  this  play  the  gist  of  the  plot  is  simple,  and  may  be  briefly 
told.  Don  Leon,  the  son  and  heir  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  loves  a 
merchant's  daughter,  to  whom,  while  wooiug  her,  he  has  not  dis- 
closed his  rank.  His  father,  Don  Gomez,  has  also  seen  the  girl, 
and  without  knowing  of  his  son's  attachment,  has  formed  the 
design  of  gaining  her  as  the  lady  of  his  home.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  war,  Gomez  is  called  to  do  active  suit  and  serviee  to  his 
king;  but  having  reason  of  personal  offence  against  the  monarch,  he 
deputes  his  son,  Don  Leon,  with  a  bodjir  of  five  hundred  men  to 
take  his  place  in  the  army  of  the  sovereign.  While  Don  Leon  is 
absent  at  the  wars,  pecuniary  embarrassments  beset  the  old  mer- 
chant, and  Don  Gomez — though  told  her  heart  is  irretrievably 
flven  to  another — formally  proposes  and  proffers  in  exchange  for 
oanna's  compliance  means  of  restoration  for  the  merchant's  credit. 
She  is  forced  to  the  altar,  and  the  plighted  union  has  just  been 
completed  when  Don  Leon  returns.  The  lovers  meet,  and  passion- 
^te  explanation  ensues,  Don  Gomez  surprises  them,  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms.  A  stormy  interview  between  the  father  and  son 
occurs,  Juanna  enters,  and  Don  Gomez  discovers  that  his  newly 
wedded  wife  is  the  affianced  bride  of  his  son.  He  resolves  on  sucn 
reparation  as  is  possible ;  breaks  his  sword  in  token  of  his  fare- 
well to  all  the  interests  of  the  earth,  and  expresses  his  detormina- 
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tioB,  after  gaming  a  dispcDsation  from  the  Pope,  to  retire  from 
the  world,  and  taste  of  its  conflicting  enjoyments  no  more. 

The  play  was  originally  written  in  five  acts,  but  to  suit  the  exigen- 
cies of  representation  it  was  compressed  into  three.  In  the  early 
scenes  the  talk  is,  though  eloqaent,  a  little  ont  of  place,  and  somewhat 
declamatory,  with  a  pretty  considerable  sprinkling  of  metaphysical 
analysis  of  character ;  but  when  the  tides  of  passion  are  really 
aflow  the  plot  quickens,  and  the  situations  become  effective.  There 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  controversial  speculation  on  the  merits 
of  aaceticism  and  sociality  which  impedes  the  action,  and  somewhat 
leweos  the  plot- interest ;  but  even  in  these  passages,  power,  b^uty 
and  appropriateness  are  inwroaght  together.  Many  of  the  most 
poetical  portions  consist  rather  of  Metaphysics  than  of  imagery; 
as  for  example,  this  on  poetry,  wine,  and  beauty : — 

•'  OomeM.    It  (Poetxpr)  lives  for  ever  with  as ; 
All  that  is  great  and  glorioas  ba.  life 
Is  based  on  it ; — mark  how  its  spirit  hovers 
Over  the  world  beneficent  as  love ! 
How  o'er  its  page  the  impassioned  youth  wiH  bend. 
While  gentle  maidens  reading  through  their  tears 
Turn,  softened,  to  the  lovers  at  their  side. 
It  makes  the  youthful  soul  thrill  with  crest  thof^ts — 
Manhood  preserve  its  noblest,  youthful  dieams— 
And  age  remember  that  it  once  was  yonng. 

AnUmio.    All  that  is  true  of  wine.    The  sparkling  cnp 
Sends  a  swift  rushing  vigour  through  our  vems. 
Books  weaken  manhood,  and  had  I  my  will 
I'd  banish  every  rhymer  from  the  earth. 

Oimez,    Then  would  you  banish  beauty  from  the  earth  ? 

What  brutes  were  we— the  dullest,  meanest  brutes 

Blind  instincts  o'er  our  souls  imperial — 
Wer^t  not  that  Poetry  sent  quickening  truths 
Of  heavenly  light  through  our  humanity. 
And  with  its  voice,  piercing  the  rudest  souls. 
Woke  up  the  angel  that  lies  sleeping  these." 

These  lines  suggestive  of  the  proper  moral  influence  of  anoettiy 
merit  quotation.  Gomez,  while  dissuading  himself  from  love  '*  of 
a  base-bom  girl,"  looks  at  the  portraits  on  the  iralla,  and  thw 
oommunes  with  himself :-« 

^     "  Oh  ye  great  glories  of  our  race,  look  down. 
And  bid  me  not  forget  from  whom  I  sprang ! 
Ye  who  have  lived  and  loved  as  princes  should. 
Who  never  let  your  passions  weaken  pride, 
But  kept  unswerving  on  your  noble  course! 
Eagles  who  never  mated  but  with  those 
Who  could  confront  the  sun — lend  me  your  stnogth— 
Frown  this  too  beauteous  ima^e  from  my  heart. 
rU  go,  mad/rom  the  Hory  of  their  twee 
Zeatm  rMokith»  worthy  of  the  name.*' 
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Here  is  a  passage  on  the  philosophy  of  lore  :-*• 

^  Leon.    Lore  is  divine^  and  acts 
In  a  divine,  unapprehended  manner. 
Unseen,  unknown,  unconsciously  it  comes* 
We  know  not  whence  nor  whether — we  only  know 
That  yaguely  and  imperiously  it  draws 
Two  trembling  tonls  together — trembling  in 
Its  pttnfol  rapture— Joy  abashed  by  Fear. 

Juanna,    And  wilt  thou  love  Juanna  erer  ? 

ZtoM^    For  ever! 

Jkumua,    When  sh»is  old  and  ugly  ? 

Xeoii.    That  will  never  be  {Juanna  shakes  her  head) 
Believe  me  never ! 

JmamtM,    (FluMnff  aJUmer  amdetrippiuff  the  leawee  ^ 
me  she  speaks)  Yes !  Time  will  claim  bis  own  and  year  by  ysav 
Some  charm  will  droop,  will  fStU,  thus,  leaf  by  lea^ 
Tin  nought  remains  but  the  unsightly  stem 
To  sigh  o*er  with  regret,  and  caat  aside 

{SoUte  mp  the  stem  then  throws  it  awajf), 

Zeoti.    By  thine  own  matchless  beauty,  No !  Joanna ! 
To  ejes  that  love  the  loved  is  ever  young. 

Jium»a.    Oh  what  a  thrill  of  rapture  runs  ma  through 
As  that  sweet  thought  rites  within  my  soul ! 
Leon,  I  was  alone  in  this  drear  world 
Until  I  knew  thee ! — How  I  did  live 
Until  I  knew  thee  ?  Kay !  I  did  not  live. 
For  love  is  life — without  it  life  were  death. 

Leon*    Yes !  ^love  ie  l^e** — it  is  the  glimpse  on  earth 
Of  that  immortal  life  our  longing  sools 
Shall  levol  in  in  Heaven ! " 

We  hare  little  space  for  fiirther  quotation,  and  yet  we  think  our 
>^ers  would  like  to  hear  a  word  or  two  of  the  philosophizing  of 
Vr.  Lewes'  fsTOurite  monk,  Herman. 

Men  only  see 

The  stars  when  night  o*enhadoweth  the  earth 

And  only  when  dark  sorrows  dim  the  glare 

Of  earthly  vanities  and  gaudy  hopes. 

Smiles  the  mild  splendour  of  sU  Heavenly  Truths. 

There  is  smeh  rsfptuve  in  all  loveliness ; — 
A  calm  of  deep  content  when  the  soul  fiUngs 
Itself  in  silence— there,  in  patient  thought 
To  contemplate — interrogate — adore^ 
To  know  that  we  hnse  suffered ;  that  no  more 
Oui  sorrow  touch  us  or  the  worid  disturb  us! 
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Wh J  do  the  tton  fiir  erw  ipetk  to  ns 
Thionghout  the  loleiDn  night  ? — Why  does  the 
Keep  Boonding  on  its  multitudinous  moen ; 
Its  many-Tsried  resonance  of  lore?— 
Are  not  these  warnings  from  the  Infinite, 
Calling  ns  unto  him  P  " 

^  The  play  was  pnbliehed  almost  immediately  after  its  represents* 
tion»  and  ran  the  gauntlet  of  criticism  not  only  as  an  acted 
performance  bat  as  a  uterarjr  production ;  for  now,  as  in  Shakspere's 
time,  there  are  "  three  distinct  species  of  drama : — the  first  written 
without  view  to  the  stage ;  the  second  written  solely  for  the  stage; 
the  third  written  both  for  the  stage  and  the  press."  Written,  though 
with  literary  nretensions,  for  theatrical  success,  it  was  perhaps  some- 
what impairea  in  each  point  of  view  from  this  circumstance,  oecause, 
though  written  as  a  literary  production  in  fire  acts,  as  an  acting  play 
it  required  to  be  compressed — ^to  secure  effective  situations— mto 
three  acts.  It  was  thus  foreshortened  in  its  perspective,  and  gained 
its  staginess  at  the  expense  of  its  literature  proper — its  fine 
philosophical  analysis  of  event  and  emotion. 

In  October,  1851,  at  the  Boyal  Lyceum  Theatre,  "  The  Game  of 
Speculation  "  was  first  performed  with  Mr.  Charles  Matthews,  the 
most  accomplished  of  living  performers  in  genteel   comedy   or 

Saceful  farce,  as  Mr.  Affaole  Hawk.  It  is  an  adaptation  from 
ereedet  U  Faueur  a  posthumous  work  by  H.  de  Balaao ;  tiie 
version,  though  written  by  Mr.  Lewes  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Slingsby  Lawrence  in  less  than  thirteen  hours,  and  produced 
after  only  two  rehearsals,  was  received  with  unanimous  praise, 
and  yet  holds  its  place  in  the  dramatic  rkpertoire  as  one  of  the  snost 
taking  of  modem  light  comedies.  It  sparkles  with  wit  and  outs 
deep  into  the  vices  of  society  with  a  keen  scalpel-like  healthiness, 
||oing  right  into  the  core  of  the  wrong  for  the  purpose  of  eradicat- 
ing it.  It  is  neat,  crisp,  telling,  and  full,  and  quite  worthy  of  its 
eiSraordinary  popularity.  It  is  so  generally  known  that  analysis 
is  not  required. 

In  March,  1850,  a  literarv  organ  for  the  cultured  intellects  of  the 
more  advanced  members  of  the  movement  party  and  the  advocacy 
of  philosophical  radicalism,  was  commenced,  under  the  name— since 
appropriated  bj  a  new  journal-^f  The  Leader.  Its  master  prin- 
oiple  was  the  right  of  every  opinion  to  its  own  free  utterance ;  and 
it  sought  to  give  expression  to  the  earnest  convictions  of  those  who 
favoured  national  and  individual  freedom  in  industry,  thought,  and 
action ;  while,  in  direct  and  unequivocal  language,  it  discussed  the 
questions  of  the  dav,  in  regard  to  morality,  soci&L  science,  econo- 
mics, politics,  speculation,  and  reli^on.  It  contained  a  review  of 
the  literature  or  the  time,  not  only  m  books,  but  also  in  the  events 
and  influences  of  the  literary  world  at  home  and  abroad,  accounts 
of  the  progress  of  science,  art,  and  the  drama,  not  only  descriptive 
but  critical.  Of  this  Journal  Mr.  Edward  M.  Whitty,  became 
political  editor,  and  to  its  columns  he  contributed  his  "  History  of 
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the  SetnoD,"  and  a  serieB  of  papers  on  "  Our  GrOTerning  Glasses  i" 
Mr.  Lewes  was  installed  in  the  critic's  chair,  as  controller  of  the 
open  colnmn  and  coi^^actor  of  the  literary,  dramatic,  soientifie* 
and  philosophic  departments.  To  this  newspaper  he  contributed 
many  excellent  reviews  and  articles,  of  which,  as  deserving  special 
attention,  we  may  note  those  on  "  The  Apprenticeship  of  Life/' 
"The  Philosophy  of  Sciences,  from  a  Fositivist  point  of  view." 
Mr.  Whitty,  m  his  "Friends  in  Bohemia,"  gave  a  satirical 
account  of  the  institution  and  progress  of  this  paper  under  the 
designation  of  The  Teaser.  Mr.  I^wes  vacated  his  post  in  the 
management  of  this  journal  about  the  close  of  1854,  in  order  that 
he  mifbt  conclude,  with  proper  literary  excellence,  a  work  on  which 
he  had  been  employed,  more  or  less  closely^  during  the  ten  previouB 
years,  viz.,  his  "  Life  of  Goethe." 

This  elaborate,  interesting,  and  highly  valuable  addition  to  the 
biographical  literature  of  England  appeared  in  1855,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe,  with  Sketches  of  his  Age 
and  Contemporaries,"  in  two  large  volumes,  and  instantly  achieved 
a  distinguished  success. 

There  was  no  life  of  Goethe  in  existence  when  Mr.  Lewes  first 
began  his  in  1846.  On  the  collection  of  materials —in  the  pursuit 
of  which  he  passed  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  Germany, 
especially  in  the  winter  preceding  the  publication  of  the  work— 
and  in  composition  he  spent  nearly  ten  years.  Though  several 
biomiphies  have  appearea  since,  it  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of 
the  ^English  writer  that  it  has  been  translated  into  German,  and  has 
taken  a  place  in  the  standard  literature  of  thai  land  of  diligence, 
fidelitv,  and  exhaustivenets.  The  author  acknowledges  his  obliga- 
tions lally  and  faithfully  to  English  and  Teutonic  publications,  but 
chums  for  himself  originality  of  view  and  aim ;  of  method  in  in« 
veetigating  as  well  as  in  testing  authorities.  He  has  had  access  to 
speeial  sources  of  information,  manuscript  and  oral,  and  by  actual 
visitation  of  places,  has  striven  to  eaten  the  eouleur  locale  and  to 
seize  the  suggestions  which  scenery  supplies  regarding  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  soul.  He  disclaims  any  partizanship  or  mducement 
to  slnr  over  points  which  might  tell  against  his  hero.  **  The  man  is 
too  great,"  he  says,  "  and  too  good  to  forfeit  our  love,  because  on 
some  points  he  may  incur  our  blame."  He  dedicates  the  book  "  to 
Thomas  Carlyle,  who  first  taught  England  to  appreciate  Goethe, 
as  a  memorial  of  gratitude  for  mtellectual  guidance,  and  of  esteem 
for  rare  and  noble  qualities." 

The  mere  criticism  of  such  a  work  would  be  enough  for  an  entire 
paper,  and  we  cannot  now  devote  to  it  the  requisite  space;  but 
there  are  passages  in  it  so  full  of  thought  and  metaphysical  inge- 
nuity that,  we  think  we  may  venture  on  citinj^  them  as  unintended 
proofs  of  our  just  of  averment  that  Mr.  Lewes  is  a  *'  modem  meta- 
physican." 

*'  1.  On  Biographf,  Ckaraeter^  and  Proffreis,^la  all  ages  the  biographies 
1889.  2  b 
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of  grwt  men  hare  been  frnitful  in  leuone.  In  all  afM  thej  hmfhrnu 
powerful  stimulanti  to  a  noble  ambttion.  In  all  agee  they  hare  been  te- 
garded  ae  the  armories  whenan  are  gathered  the  weapooe  with  whioh  gneat 
battles  bare  been  won. 

*'  There  may  be  some  among  my  readers  who  will  dispute  (3oethe*s  olaiw 
to  greatness.  They  will  admit  that  he  was  a  great  poet,  but  deny  that  ha 
was  a  great  man.  ...  I  do  not  present  him  as  the  exemplar  of  all  great- 
ness. Ko  man  can  be  such  an  exemplar.  Humanity  repeals  itself  in 
fragments.  One  man  is  the  carrier  of  one  kind  of  excellence,  another  of 
another.     AchiUes  wins  the  yictory,  and  Homer  immortalizes  it : — ^we 

bestow  the  laurel  crown  on  both It  is  profoundly  false  to 

fay  that  *  character  is  formed  by  circumstance,*  unless  the  phrase,  with 
xmphilosophic  equivocation,  include  the  whole  complexity  of*  ircumstaiioe!i, 
from  the  creation  downwards.  Character  is  to  outward  eircumstanoe  wlnil 
^e  organism  is  to  the  outward  world  :  living  tn  it,  but  not  speeially  de* 
termined  &y  it.  Each  oharaeter  assimilates,  from  sunooBding  eirown- 
alanoe,  that  which  is  by  it  assimilable,  r^eting  the  rest.  .  .  •  MmI'I* 
the  architect  of  oiieamstance.  It  is  oharaeter  whiob  builds  an  ezistaaiM 
oat  of  oircametance.  Our  strength  is  measnred  by  our  plastie  poww.  .  . 
Circumstance  can  create  no  faculty :  it  is  food,  not  nutrition;  opportOMitj, 
not  character.     .    .    . 

*'In  history,  in  philosophy,  in  art,  there  is  a  perpetnal  antagoniaa 
between  freedom  and  despotism,  spiritualism  and  materialism,  myatioiam 
and  rationalism — or,  to  use  our  former  distinction — idealism  and  reaUam. 
The  struggle  is  supported  by  the  clamorous  instincts  of  mankind  to  look 
Jbrward  to  an  age  of  perfection,  and  to  look  backward  to  an  age  of  gold> 
The  contemplation  of  tliis  antagonism,  asserting  ittelf  through  succeoaive 
reactions,  has  thrown  some  minds  into  scepticism,  others  into  indifibreiuse. 
-The  ultimate  reconciliation  of  these  antagonists  will  only  be  possible  when 
philosophy  and  art  shall  have  acquired  a  fixed  basis.  That  it  will  then  be 
possible  may  be  seen  in  the  evidence  furnished  us  by  science.  •  .  When 
phikMophy  has  once  settled  its  basis,  the  oeeUlaUng  movement  of  pregvsM 
will  give  plaoe  U>t^  direct  movement. 

^  2.  Oa  Hotel  Scientific  Fieior.— The  mass  of  men,  singly  beeauae  ilH{f 
are  a  mass  of  men,  receive  witli  difficulty  every  new  idea,  unless  it  lie*  ns 
the  track  of  their  own  knowledge ;  and  this  opposition,  which  erery  mtm 
idea  must  vanquish,  becomes  tenfold  greater  when  the  idea  is  prooHUgwted 
from  a  source  not  in  itself  authoritative.  .  .  All  novelty  isprtiiNl/aese 
suspicious  ;  none  but  the  young  welcome  it ;  for  is  not  every  new  disoovery 
a  kind  of  slur  on  the  sagacity  of  those  who  overlooked  it  ?  .  .  .  When 
Goethe  wrote  upon  science,  he  was  grave  as  science  itself.  He  had  given 
the  models  of  sevei  al  kinds  of  literary  composition,  and  he  gave  one  for 
scientific  composition.  If  his  work  was  not  accepted,  it  was  because  it 
appeared  too  soon  for  his  oont«mporaries — he  had  anticipated  the  coming  era. 

**S.  On  FauH, — This  wondrous  poem  appeals  to  all  minds  with  the 
irresistible  fascination  of  an  eternal  problem,  and  with  the  charm  of  entllesa 
Tiriety.  It  has  every  element,  wit,  pathos,  wisdom,  buffoonery,  myalery, 
melody,  reverence,  doubt,  magic,  and  irony ;  not  a  chord  of  the  lyre  ia 
unstrung,  not  a  fibre  of  the  hmrt  nntonolied.  Students  earnestly  wrsslUag 
with  doubt,  striving  to  solve  the  solemn  riddles  of  life,  feel  their  Mutses 
strangely  agitated  by  this  poem ;  and  not  students  alone,  but,  as  Heine 
lays^  every  bUliard-maker  in  €krmany  ponies  himaelf  orer  it.    In  fafui 
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WB  aee^  ••  in  a  mirror,  the  eternal  problem  of  our  intellectiul  exUtenoe ; 
mnd  bcAide  it  the  Taried  lineaments  of  our  social  existence.  It  it  at  once  a 
problem  and  a  picture.  Therein  lies  its  fascination.  The  problem  em- 
braces all  questiona  of  rit-tl  importance,  the  picture  represents  all  opinions, 
mil  flentimeuts,  all  classes,  moving  on  the  statue  of  life.  The  great  problem 
is  atet^d  in  all  ita  nudity,  the  picture  is  painted  in  all  its  rariet  j.    .     .     . 

**  Critics  usually  derote  their  whole  attention  to  an  exposition  of  the 
idea  of  Faust.     .    .     .    Experience  tells  me  that  the  artists  thomselres 
liAd  quite  other  objects  in  view  than  that  of  developing  an  idea ;  and 
aKperience  further  sajs  that  the  artist's  public  is  by  no  means  primarily 
Azixioua  about  the  idea,  but  leaves  it  entirely  to  the  critics,  who  cannot 
on  the  point  among  themselves.     In  Ftudjing  a^work  of  art,  I  proceed 
in  atudying  a  work  of  nature ;  after  delighting  in  tlie  effect,  I  try  to 
what  are  the  means  by  wLiich  the  ciTect  is  produced,  and  not  at 
«11  what  ia  the  idea  Ijiog  behind  the  means.     ...     It  is  only  organic 
•oaljais  which  can  truly  seise  the  meaning  of  organic  elementa ;  so  long  at 
^re  judge  an  oi^niam  <tb  extra,  according  to  the  idea,  or  according  to  our 
idUas»  and  not  according  to  He  nature,  we  shall  never  rightly  understand 
atrueiure  and  function  ;  and  this  is  as  true  of  poems  as  of  animals.    .     • 
Tlie  rafudity  and  rariety  of  the  scenes  give  the  work  an  air  of  formksa- 
naaa  until  we  hare  seised  the  principle  of  organic  unity  binding  theaa 
tCMies  into  a  whole.    The  reader  who  first  approaches  it  is  generally  disap- 
point«d  ;  the  want  of  visible  connection  makes  it  appear  more  like  a  night- 
iBm  than  a  work  of  art.     ...     A  closer  familiarity  with  the  work 
i^aniovea  the  first  feeling  of  disappointment.    We  learn  to  understand  it, 
md  our  admiration  grows  with  our  enlightenment.     The  picture  is  painted 
with  ao  cunning  a  hand,  and  yet  with  so  careless  an  air,  that  strength  is 
niled  by  grace,  and  nowhere  strains  itself  into  effort.     ...    A  master- 
pieoe  ezeitea  no  sudden  enthu-tiasm ;  it  must  be  studied  much  and  long 
Mora  it  is  fully  comprehended ;  we  must  grow  up  to  it,  for  it  will  noc 
descend  to  us.     Ita  influence  is  less  sudden,  more  lasting ;  ita  emphaaia 
fvowa  wiih  famiharity ;  we  never  become  disenchanted ;  we  grow  more 
•ad  more  awestruck  at  its  infinite  wealth.     .     .     .     Idioms  are,  of  course, 
ontranslatable.    Felicities  of  expression  are  the  idioms  of  the  poet ;  but 
•s,  on  the  one  hand,  these  felicities  are  essential  to  the  poem,  and  on  the 
other  hand  untranslatable,  the  vanity  of   translation  becomes  apparent. 
I  do  not  aay  that  a  translator  cannot  produce  a  fine  poem  in  imitation  of 
aa  original  poem  ;  but  I  utterly  disbelieve  in  the  possibility  of  his  giving 
OS  a  work  which  can  be  to  us  wliat  the  original  is  to  those  who  read  it.    If, 
therefore,  we  reflect  wliat  a  poem  *  Faust '  is,  and  that  it  contains  almost 
every  variety  of  style  and  metre,  it  will  be  tolerably  evident  that  no  one 
unacquainted  with  the  original  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  it  from  trans- 
lation.    .     .     .     It  is  a  reflex  of  tiic  struggles  of  Faust's  souL    Expe- 
rience had   taught  him  the  vanity  of  philosophy ;   experience  had  early 
tanght  him  to  detect  the  corruption  underlying  civilization,  the  dark  under- 
enrrents  of  crime  concealed  beneath  smooth  outward  conformity.    If,  then, 
we  distinguish  for  a  moment  one  of  the  two  aspects  of  the  poem — if  we 
fat  aaide  the  pietura  to  consider  only  the  problem — we  come  to  the  oon- 
dattim  that  the  theme  of  "  Faust"  b  the  apotheosis  of  soepticiam,  the  ory 
cf  deapair  over  the  nothingness  of  life.    Misology  forms  a  portion,  bnt 
anly  a  portion,  of  the  theme.    Baffled  in  his  attempts  to  penetrate  lVi<a 
of  li^  Fauit  yielda  himself  to  the  tempter,  who  promuet  Wiat  \ka 
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■hall  penetrate  the  enfoymetU  of  life.  He  rans  the  round  of  pleasure,  aa 
he  had  run  the  round  of  science,  and  fails.  .  .  •  The  mystery  of 
existence  is  an  awful  problem,  but  it  if  a  mystery,  and  placed  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  human  faculty.  Becognise  it  as  such,  and  renounoe! 
^owledge  can  only  be  relative,  never  absolute.  But  this  relative  ia 
infinite,  and  to  us  infinitely  important ;  in  that  wide  sphere  let  each  work 
according  to  ability.  Happiness,  ideal,  and  absolute  is  equally  unattain* 
able ;  renounce  it !  The  sphere  of  active  duty  is  wide,  sufficing,  ennobling 
to  all  who  strenuously  work  in  it.  In  the  very  sweat  of  labour  there  is 
stimulus  which  gives  energy  to  life ;  and  a  consciousness  that  our  labour 
tends  in  some  way  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  others  makes  the  zoUing  years 
endurable." 

*<4.  The  Death  of  Qoeihe, — The  following  morning — ^it  was  the  22nd 
iSIarch,  1832 — he  tried  to  walk  a  little  up  and  down  the  room,  but,  after  a 
turn,  he  found  himself  too  feeble  to  continue.  Beseating  himself  in  the 
easy  chair,  he  chatted  oheerfVilly  with  Ottilie  (his  daughter-in-law)  on  the 
approaching  spring,  which  would  be  sure  to  restore  him.  He  had  no  ides 
of  his  end  being  so  near.  The  name  of  Ottilie  was  frequently  on  his  lips* 
She  sat  beside  him,  holding  his  hand  in  both  of  hers.  It  was  now  observed 
that  his  thiiughts  began  to  wander  incoherently.  '  See,'  he  exclaimed,  *  tho 
lovely  womaxrs  head,  with  black  curls,  in  splendid  colours — a  dark  back- 
ground ! '  Presently  he  saw  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  floor,  and  asked  then 
how  they  could  leave  Schiller's  letters  so  carelessly  lying  about.  Then  he 
slept  softly,  and  on  awakening,  asked  for  the  sketches  he  bad  just  seen — 
the  sketches  of  his  dream.  In  silent  anguish  they  awaited  the  dose  now 
so  surely  approaching.  His  speech  was  becoming  less  and  less  distinct. 
The  last  words  audible  were.  More  Ught !  The  final  darkness  grew  apace; 
and  he  whose  eternal  longings  had  been  for  more  light,  gave  a  parting  crj 
for  it  as  he  was  passing  under  the  shadow  of  death.  He  continued  to 
express  himself  by  signs,  drawing  letters  with  his  fore-finger  in  the  air 
while  he  had  strength ;  and  finally,  as  life  ebbed,  drawing  figures  slowlj 
on  the  shawl  which  covered  his  legs.  At  half-past  twelve  he  compoeed 
himself  in  the  comer  of  the  chair.  The  watcher  placed  a  finger  on  her  lip 
to  intimate  that  he  was  asleep.  If  sleep  it  was,  it  was  a  sleep  in  which  a 
life  glided  from  the  world.    He  awoke  no  more." 

During  the  summen  of  1865-6,  Mr.  Lewes  was  engaged  in  thoee 
"seaside  stndies"  at  Ilfracombe,  Tenbj,  and  the  Scilly  lAes, 
which  appeared  in  BlachwoocTs  Magazinet  and  of  which,  in  their 
reissued  term,  snoh  a  brilliant  book  has  been  made  up.  His 
"  Studies  in  Animal  Life  "  had  their  orifsin  at  the  same  tmie,  and 
are  a  record  of  similar  pursuits.  Originid  research,  acute  obsenra- 
tion,  well  conducted  reasoning  and  experiment,  fresh  views  and 
fall  information,  ample  references,  bold  discussion  of  opinions,  and 
singularly  fertile  suggestiveness  distinguish  these  studies.  During 
a  residence  in  Edinburgh  (1856-7).  he  produced  for  Messrs.  Black- 
wood anew  and  reyised  edition  of  Professor  Johnston's  "  Chemiatiy 
of  Common  Life " — a  simple  and  lucid  work  on  the  influenoea 
which  afiTect  health,  comfort,  and  hapniness  in  man's  social  and 
natural  surroundings.  To  this  he  added  a  mnoh  needed  compla- 
ment  in  *'  The  Physiology  of  Common  Life,"  a  popular  ezpotitioii 
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of  anatomy  and  physiology,  in  which  accuracy  of  statement,  ahle 
criticism,  and  a  great  deal  of  original  matter  add  to  the  interest  of 
a  work  -  intended  to  induce  a  practical  familiarity  with  the  facts  of 
the  most  important  of  human  studies,  the  study  of  man.  We 
quote  only  :— 

"  The  hmiiB  of  a  mw  doctrine  of  nervous  action : — 

••I'.  All  nerres  have  one  common  property — nemrtlity — by  means  of 
which  they  excite  contraction  in  a  muscle,  secretion  in  a  gl&nd,  and  senia- 
tion  in  a  nerre-centie. 

'*2*.  The  property  of  nerres  depends  on  their  structure.  The  fane- 
tions  or  uses  of  nerres  are  determined  by  their  anatomical  distribution — 
s.  e.,  their  connection  with  other  parts  of  the  organism. 

"  3^  All  nerve-centres  have  one  common  property — sensibility — which 
10  excited  by,  and  in  turn  excites,  the  neurility  of  nerves,  and  thus  pro- 
dooes  either  reflex  movements  or  reflex  feelings,  according  as  the  stimulus 
to  the  centre  is  reflected  on  muscles  or  on  other  centres. 

••4*.  The  property  of  nerve-centres  depends  on  their  structure.  The 
functions  or  uses  of  each  centre  are  determined  by  its  anatomical  connec- 
tiona,  the  optic-centre  being  in  connection  with  a  very  different  apparatus 
from,  that  of  the  auditory -centre,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

"  5*.  Every  stimulus  which  affects  a  centre  awakens  its  sensibility ;  but 
the  kind  and  decree  of  sensation  thus  awakened  are  necessarily  determined 
by  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  the  structure  of  the 
organs  on  which  that  cause  first  acts." 

At  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  namely,  in  1853,  Mr.  Lewes  reissued 
the  substance  of  a  series  of  papers  from  The  Leader ^  written  then 
amid  avocations  very  numerous  andyery  conflicting,  but  with  clear- 
neaa  and  force.  These,  duly  revised  and  exten  ded,  form  hi  s  "  Comte's 
Philosophy  of  the  Soienoes,"  a  work  which  led  him  into  conflict 
with  Miss  Martineau  and  some  other  advocates  or  friends  of  Posi* 
tivism.  Of  this  work — having  so  recently  spoken  at  large  of  Comte 
and  Positivism — we  need  at  present  say  nothing,  except  that  it  was 
while  engaged  upon  it  that  the  idea  arose  within  the  author's  mind 
of  sketching  "  Tne  Embryology  of  Science,"  and  giving  "  an  expo- 
sition of  the  great  momenta  in  scientific  development "  under  "  uie 
conception  of  evolution  as  the  law  of  life,  and  consequently  as  the 
law  or  humanity,"  of  which  his  monograph  on  "  Aristotle ;  a  Chap-- 
ter  from  the  History  of  Science,"  1864,  is  a  specimen  and  portion. 
We  have  alread^r  noticed  this  able  and  excellent  work  in  a  recent 
paper  on  "Physics  and  Metaphysics,"  and  need  here  only  give^ 
note  of  its  appearance  as  another  of  the  efforts  of  this  man  of  wide' 
acquirement,  versatile  capacity,  and  ingenuity  of  intellect. 

In  1837  he  reissued  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  the 
"  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy ; "  and  again  in  1867,  in  part 
rewritten  and  much  enlarged,  the  same  work  was  issued,  this  time 
in  two  portly  and  important  volumes. 

The  nistorian  has  an  insight  into  character ;  he  looks  on  till  it 
heoomea  transparent  to  him,  and  all  man's  feelings,  habits,  modes  of 
thought,  and  motives  of  action  become  clear  to  him,  and  reveal 
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tHemEelres,  and  he  beoomes  a  witness  of  the  drama  of  life  of  wluak 
he  gives  ns  a  record ;  but  he  is  still  only  a  highly  intelligent  speo» 
tator,  whose  position  is  outside  the  oirole,  howerer  freqatntly  he 
may  have  been  behind  the  scenes.  The  histrionie  has  the  wide  and 
mobile  sympathy  which  enables  him  to  put  himself  into  a  charao- 
ter ;  he  mis  up  every  nook  and  cranny  of  it  with  his  own  being ;  he 
puts  bis  spirit  under  the  ribs  of  the  dead  visible  symbols  which  are 
given  to  him ;  he  feels  the  tremor  of  its  passions  and  the  pnrpose 
of  its  activities ;  he  lives  as,  and  for  the  time  being  is,  the  character 
allotted  to  him ;  he  is  a  part,  great  or  small,  of  the  entire  whole  of 
the  drama  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  persons ;  he  is  within  the  veil 
in  regard  to  events  as  well  as  behind  the  scenes.  He  acts,  the  his* 
torian  thinks,  and  hence  the  histrionic  comes  a  step  nearer  to  the 
realization  of  that  which  has  been  enacted.  Historic  similitade 
becomes  histrionic  verisimilitude,  because  the  impressionable  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  latter,  developed  ah  intra^  aggregate  the  mass 
of  things  into  life,  while  the  impressive  construotiveness,  super- 
posed ah  extra,  of  the  former  merely  colligates  them  into  a  work. 
The  imptdses  of  the  historic  spirit  move  in  alliance  with  the  long 
results  of  intellectual  research,  those  of  the  histrionic  mind  stir 
and  exert  themselves  in  combination  with  the  experienced  emo- 
tions of  palpable  lifcy  where  thought  is  controlled  and  modified  by 
feeling. 

Femaps  the  most  singular  endowment  of  Mr.  Lewes,  and  tfaait 
which,  it  may  be,  grives  its  specific  form  to  his  literary  efibrts,  is 
what  we  may  call  his  histrionic  faculty.  This  shows  itself  not  only 
in  his  love  for,  his  power  on,  and  his  writings  for  the  stage ;  it  is 
exhibited  also  in  the  autocratic  power  of  envisioning  imagiDatioii«-r 
the  clear,  distinct,  and  absolute  perspective  in  which  he  sees  idl 
things.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  tne  histrionic  mind  to  be  not  per- 
ceptive  only,  but  conceptive  as  well.  Out  of  the  merest  hints  aad 
accidents  of  theatrical  action  and  speech  allowed  to  any  oharaotor 
by  the  author  there  must  arise  in  the  actor's  imagination  a  oqb- 
Crete  reproduction  of  the  person  and  the  circumstances  to  whieh 
dramatic  reality  is  to  be  imparted.  However  insignificant  the  rJJe 
assigned  may  be,  it  must  be  individualised  and  harmonised  witii 
the  characters  and  the  plot.  Intellect  and  feeling,  imagination  uid 
logic,  studied  or  intuitive,  combine  together  in  their  operations  to 
render  real  the  ideal  of  which  the  author's  words  are  but  Ae 
symbol  and  suggestion — to  organize  the  numerous  relations  to 
persons  and  events  into  a  oneness  which  may  be  feit  and  seen  to 
DC  a  part  of  the  great  whole  of  the  collective  ideal  of  the  author  in 
the  actual  experience  of  the  spectator.  This  histrionic  faoulty, 
which  reinstates  all  the  invisible  surroundings  and  influences, 
which  act  on  the  one  visibility  with  the  impersonation  of  which 
the  actor  is  entrusted,  is  a  precious  gift,  and,  when  possessed  in 
perfection,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderral  manifestations  of  ooncep- 
tive  susceptibility.  This  is  the  source  of  the  intensity  and  Tivid* 
ness  of  theatrical  personation,  of  dzamatio  oomposiiioat  sad-  of 
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tMliMn  in  noyelf,  poetry,  and  painting.  Nor  ia  it  in  reality  less 
requisite  in  philosophic  pur^uitn.  By  the  possoMion  of  this  power 
ideas  become  steadied  before  the  intellectual  vision ;  they  are  not 
only  perceived  as  on  the  surface,  like  a  painting,  but  conceived  at 
invested  with  all  the  reality  which  belongs  to  statuary,  so  that  the 
very  subjective  operatioos  of  the  mind  are  projected  into  objee* 
tivity,  and  are  investigated,  as  it  were,  all  round.  When  to  this 
distinet  and  vivid  reiilization  of  the  elements  of  experience  there  is 
added  a  steadfast  continuity  of  investigative  energy,  we  have  every 
fMwon  to  expect  such  an  adequacy  and  accuracy  of  envisagement 
as  may  be  truly  denominated  philosophical  imagination.  This 
Ittsiiionic  conoeptiveness  appears  not  only  in  the  manner  in  which 
"  The  History  of  Philosophy  "  is  written,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  ill 
the  very  form  it  has  aosumed  in  the  author's  mind,  for  in  it  he 
pavsonsiizes  the  topic  which  is  to  engage  his  attention,  and  forms 
it  into  a  distinet  and  special  entity  as  a  subject.  This  is  evident 
even  from  the  announcement  of  his  purpose  made  in  the  preface  to 
the  first  edition  (1847).  **  To  write  the  biography  of  pnilosophy 
while  writing  the  biographies  of  philosophers  is,*'  he  says,  '*tbs 
aim  of  the  (oUowiog  work.  The  expreesion  '  biography  of  philoso- 
phy/ thongh  novel,  may  perhaps  be  pardoned,  because  it  charae* 
terizea  a  novel  attempt.  .  .  .  The  rise,  ^owth,  and  develop* 
mast  of  philosophy,  as  exhibited  in  these  philosophical  schools — la 
a  word,  the  life  of  philosophy — has  yat,  I  believe,  had  no  biogra* 
pher.  ...  I  have  written  the  biography,  not  the  annals,  of 
philosophy."  "  The  novelty  of  the  conception  of  the  work,"  its 
author  says,  "made  direct  aoquaintaace  with  the  originals  indis* 
pensable.  Having  to  exhibit  the  biography  of  philosophy,  its  rise, 
growth,  and  development,  I  could  not  always  have  drawn  my 
materiali  from  writers  who  had  no  such  aim,  many  of  the  nassages 
most  significant  for  my  purpose  being  totally  disregardea  by  my 
predecessors." 

The  main  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  prove  '*  that  no  metaphysioAl 
system  has  bad  in  it  a  principle  of  vitality ;  none  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  itself,  because  none  deserved  to  succeed.  .  .  .  Phi- 
losophy has  been  ever  m  movement,  but  the  movement  has  been 
circular;  and  this  fact  is  thrown  into  stronger  relief  ]by  con* 
trast  with  the  linear  progress  of  soieoce,  and  hence  philosophy 
is  everywhere  in  Europe  fallen  into  discredit.  .  •  .  Every  day 
the  conviction  gains  strength  that  philosophy  is  condemned,  by  the 
very  nature  of  its  impulseii,  to  wander  for  ever  in  one  tortuous 
labyrinth,  within  whose  circumscribed  and  winding  spaces  weary 
seekers  are  continually  finding  themselves  in  the  trodden  tracks  of 
predecessors,  who,  they  know,  could  find  no  exit."  Such,  even 
after  twenty  years  of  life,  which  "  have  not  been  without  their 
influence  on  the  historian,"  or  on  that  philosophy  of  whioh  he  is 
the  biographer,  is  the  distinct  finding  and  deliberate  adjudication 
of  this  patient  inductive  investigator  of  the  course  of  metaphysical 
speculation,  "  from  its  origin  in  Greece  down  to  the  present  day/' 
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Along  the  ages  of  pre-Christian  thought  he  leads  the  reader, 
interestingly  intermingling  memoir,  exposition,  and  criticism,  and 
80  connecting  the  thoughts  on  the  one  hand  with  the  men  in  whoae 
minds  they  had  their  "  hirth  and  their  hegetting,"  and  on  the  other 
hand  with  the  questions  which  agitate  and  stir  the  men  of  our  own 
•ra.  He  shows,  hy  a  clear  and  rapid  surrey  of  the  past — and  that 
with  a  nice  and  intelligent  selectiyeness  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
rival — the  chief  additions  which  each  successiye  thinker  of  prime  po- 
sition has  contributed  to  the  prerious  stock  of  human  speculation  in 
its  evolution  from  the  "  beginning  "  of  Thales  to  the  many-seoted  dif- 
ferences of  the  Alexandrian  school.  He  hastily  and  lightly  sketches 
the  transition-epoch  of  scholasticism ;  and  then,  coming  down  to 
modern  times,  he  places,  full  in  the  reader's  sight,  the  vital  thought- 
seeds  of  the  pioneer-minds  which,  from  Descartes  to  Comte,  have 
striven  to  unwind  for  us  the  mysteries  of  human  life  and  thought, 
to  transform  the  appearances  of  things  into  the  realities  of  thought, 
to  learn  the  hidden  from  the  perceptible,  and  to  quicken  experience 
into  wisdom.  Along  this  whole  course  of  earnestly  ardent  endeavour 
he  discovers  no  effective  result;  barren,  fruitless,  and  valueless  are 
all  the  efforts  of  the  noblest  minds  known  in  the  annals  of  humanity; 
they  have  all  gone  the  same  dull,  gin-horse  circuit,  and  have  not 
even  had  the  spiral  progreesireness  which  tends  to  and  gains  some 
specific  point  at  last ;  so  that  the  great,  the  wise,  the  thoughtfii], 
have  no  other  or  better  organon  of  truth  than — 

**  The  people  dolorous, 
Who  have  foregone  the  good  of  intellect  "— 

f .  e.,  experience ;  nor  can  they  ever  have  any  until  it  is  proved  that 
*' we  hare  ideas  independent  of  experience."  Otherwise  philosophy 
is  impossible,  for  all  modern  thought  '*  leads  to  positive  science,  and 
sets  metaphysics  aside."  "  All  attempts  to  solve  the  problems  of 
philosophy  have  ended  in  scepticism." 

The  grand  central  queiy  which  Lewes  posits  as  a  barrier  for  ever 
on  the  pathway  towards  Metaphysics —  *'  Have  we  any  ideas  inde- 
pendent of  experience  P  "  is  vaguely  if  not  fallaciously  put.  It  may 
mean  either.  Have  we  any  ideas  originating  in  sources  beyond  and 
higher  than  experience  P  or,  Do  the  ideas  originating  in  experience 
reach  and  teach  nothing  beyond  or  higher  than 'experience? 
It  is  indefinite  too,  inasmuch  as  it  might  signify  independent 
of  (1)  personal ;  (2)  human ;  (3)  any  possible  experience.  Inde- 
pendent again  may  be  construed  as  'meaning  (1)  coequal  with  ;  (2) 
superior  to;  (3)  having  another  origiu  than;  (4)  without  relation 
to;  and  (5)  not  influenced  by.  He  maintains  that  there  can  be 
no  "  organon  of  philosophy  "  unlera  we  can  have  "  ideas  indepen- 
dent of  experience ;"  and  he  affirms  that  the  metaphysician  must 
**  solve  that  question  ere  he  begins  to  speculate."  The  problem, 
however,  as  he  puts  it,  is  not  a  single  one,  but,  as  we  have  shown, 
on  eightfold  inquiry.    I  think  that  any, one  must  see  that  to  deter- 
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mine  that  we  can  know  nothing  more,  else,  or  higher  than  experi- 
ence, as  he  does  in  the  name  of  positivism,  is  in  reslity  to  have  an 
idea  independent  of  experience ;  is  to  accept,  without  giving  proof 
of  it,  a  universal  negative  proposition.  It  is  a  fact  of  experience  that 
men  do  philosophize,  that  in  philosophizing  they  &id  (or  suppose  that 
they  find)  in  experience,  ideas  which  transcend  experience,  and  con- 
■titpte  it  a  transparency,  through  which  noumena  reflect  themselves ; 
or,  in  the  conditions  under  which  experience  becomes  possible  to 
man,  ideas  which  experience  implies  though  it  does  not  emphasize 
them.  If  Positivism  is  a  philosophy  of  facts,  it  must  admit  and 
explain  the  fact  of  philosophy. 

Of  every  philosophy,  experience  forms  the  origin  and  ground. 
Out  of  the  experienced  conditions  of  thinking  Kant  constructs  his 
science  of  pure  reason;  from  the  experienced  limits  of  human 
knowledge  Hamilton  elaborated  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Con- 
ditioned  ;  "  taking  experience  as  the  key  to  what  is  btfore  experience 
— from  the  grown  estimating  not  only  the  growth,  but  the  seed  and 
the  aim  of  the  sower,  Hegel  produces  from  it,  his  Absolute.  Expe- 
nence  gives  him  position,  consciousness,  opposition,  and  reflection 
composition.  From  the  experience  of  self-knowledge  in  all  that  we 
know,  Ferrier  effects  his  transition  from  Experience  to  Ontology. 
From  our  experience  of  the  constitution  of  bodies,  Huxley  himself 
transoends  experience  in  his  postulate  of  protoploim  as  "  Tbe  Phy- 
Bical  Basis  of  Life."  Amid  tne  fleeting  and  changing  phenomena 
of  existence,  J.  S.  Mill  so  far  transcends  experience  as  to  define  the 
world  of  matter  as  a  permanent  possibility  of  sensation.  Bain, 
Spencer^  and  even  Lewes  himself  admit  the  cogency  of  the  query — 

*'  How  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know  ?  " 

and  Comte,  too,  admits  that  science  can  make  inroads  into  the  out- 
lying wastes  of  Nescience  in  order  to  transform  "  the  palpable  and 
the  familiar"  into  the  positive,  and  the  scientific  ;  finding  either  tii 
phenomena  or  through  phenomena,  the  laws  of  things  and  learning 
oy  means  of  expenence,  the  hierarchy  and  classification  of  the 
sciences— -abundant  evidence  this  surely,  that  philosophy  beginning 
^Tom,  may  yet  transcend  experience,  and  that  "positivism  itself  can- 
no't  exist  without  "  Metaphysical  aid." 

But  we  must  draw  our  paper  to  a  close.  It  remains,  however,  to 
be  stated  that  in  1866  Mr.  Lewes  projected  The  Fortnightly  Bevieto, 
and  was  till  1868  the  editor  of  it.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  ill 
health,  the  effect  of  over-tense  labour  and  anxiety  has  led  to  a 
remission  of  his  management  and  a  residence  in  Spain  as  an  aid  to 
recovery — to  which  we  hope  it  may  conduce.  We  should  have 
liked  to  call  attention  to  the  admirable  series  of  papers  with  which 
he  commenced  his  editorial  work — "  On  the  Principles  of  Success 
in  Literature."  These  we  think  are  the  very  essence  of  the 
author's  mind.  We  need  not  say  how  much  we  approve  of  a 
journal  which  refuses  to  "  hamper  the  full  and  free  expression 
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of  opinion,"  and  inyites  '*  each  ivriter  to  express  his  own  TiewB 
and  sentimeDts  with  all  the  force  of  sincerity." 

We  may  mention  that  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Lewes  is  en- 
gaged in  the  extension  and  revision  of  a  work  on  *'  Spinosa*" 
which  was  originally  written  for  Bobn's  Series  in  1856^  and  then 
ready  for  pnblicfttion,  but  through  some  "  hitch  "  was  not  then 
issued.  His  friends  look  forward  to  this  work  with  great  expeota- 
tions.  Mr.  Lewes  is  a  sympathetic  and  ready  helper  in  any  literary 
or  philosophical  difficulty ;  a  courteous  and  obliging  gentleman. 
His  conversation  is  even  more  engaging  and  remarkable  than  his 
literary  productions.  His  observation  is  keen,  his  nature  poetic, 
his  wit  ready  and  polished,  his  kindliness  great ;  and,  commanding 
as  are  Ids  talents,  and  versatile  as  are  his  endowments  and  ae- 
quirements,— he  is  affable,  considerate,  and  free  from  even  the 
affectation  of  superiority.  He  is  certainly  little  less  than  the 
British  GDcthe. 


''CovTBXPOBABT  Wabs"  (1853  fo  18A6.)— TheLoodon  Peaae  Soeietf, 
19,  New  Broad  Street,  B.C.,  have  just  isiued  a  very  striktug  phampblst 
with  the  above  title,  trantUted  irom  a  French  broobnre,  by  M.  Iisroy 
Benlieu,  which  has  excited  great  interest  on  the  continent.  It  ooatsins, 
in  small  oompais,  a  large  amount  of  authentic  information  illustrative  of 
the  Ismeniable  sacrifi^  of  life  and  property  involved  by  the  conflicts 
amongst  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  and  America  in  the  short  specs 
of  fourteen  yeara^from  1853  to  1866,  inclusive, — and,  in  part  ioulsr»  by 
the  wars  in  the  Crimea,  Germany,  Italy  (Mageota  and  Solferino)  the 
United  States,  Schleswig  HoUtein,  and  Mexico.  The  writer  derives  his 
facts  and  statistics  from  the  ofOcial  returns  of  the  nations  concerned, 
and  from  the  valuable  researches  of  Baron  Moltke,  Br.  Chenu,  Baron 
d*Haxthausen,  Dr.  Lmffleur,  of  Berlin ;  M.  Michael  Chevalier,  Major- 
Oeneral  Barnes  (Surgeon-G«neral  of  the  United  States  Army),  M.  Vigo 
Boussillon,  and  other  well-known  statisticians.  It  is  proved  that  1,748,491 
men  perished  in  the  wars  of  these  fourteen  recent  years,  a  number  exosed* 
ing  the  whole  combined  population  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
L^ds,  Bristol,  and  Oxford.  The  cost  of  these  wars  since  1863  wss,  on  s 
very  moderate  calculation,  £1,913,000,000,  an  amount  which  would  pi7 
for  the  construction  of  railways  to  an  extant  equal  to  the  ^roititoftbe 
globe— 23.000  miles— at  £80,000.  per  mile;  or  it  would  boUd  sad 
nil  with  objects  of  art  and  interest  1,530  soeh  magniflcent  institntioni 
as  the  Cryatal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  at  £1,250,000,  each  or  would  erect 
and  endow  382,600  schools  at  £5,000  each. 

The  Montrose  Standard^  gives  a  curious  calculation  of  the  weight  ia 

5[>ld  which  each  of  the  liberated  Abyssinian  captives  has  cost  the  country, 
len  millions  sterling,  reduced  to  weight  in  sovereigns,  represents  78  toof, 
12cwt.  1  qr.  141b.  8oz.,  or  for  each  of  the  60  men,  women,  and  children 
released  from  the  clutches  of  King  Theodore  an  expenditure  in  solid  gdd 
of  1  ton  6  cwt.  23  lb.  and  1  os. 
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CAK  THE  GOSPELS  BE  HAEMONIZEDP 

mnrrBAL  abticls. 
CoMnuedfrom  page  346. 

Iir  refomiiig  the  inquiiy,  we  most  ask — 

3.  How  far  do  the  Goepek  harznonice  when  they  nanmte  the 
inetdentaP 

Ab  ftlresdj  indicated,  ia  asany  instanoea  we  are  indebted  to  one 
writer  for  a  portion  of  the  facts  relating  to  a  parttcnlar  incident,  or 
fior  a  aeetion  of  a  partienlar  diaeonrse,  and  to  another  or  more  than 
diet  for  onr  fnrther  knowledge  of  it;  to  that  only  by  the  nnipn  of 
IB  aMmy  narratiTea  aa  eziat  do  we  arriye  at  a  fnll  acoonnt.  Biit  on 
than  uniting  the  respeetiye  histortea,  are  they  alwaya  found  per^ 
faetiy  eonaiatent  with  oUier  P 

The  first  iooident  to  which  we  obtain  more  than  a  single  testi- 
mony ia  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist,  including  the  baptism  of 
JmoB.  To  this  there  is  a  fourfold  witnens,  which  completely  har* 
mcmiBes — diongh  Luke  adds  mueh  to,  and  omits  somewhat  from, 
the  aeeount  of  Matthew— -until  the  last  clause,  in  which  Matthew 
makes  the  Toice  from  heaTen  to  be  addressed  to  John  or  to  the 
BBoi^e,  while  Marie  and  Luke  represent  it  as  having  been  intended 
mr  the  Lord  himself. 

Xn  tiie  explanation  of  the  Baptist's  imprisonment  given  by  Mat- 
tlmr,  he  says  that  Herod  intended  to  put  the  forerunner  to  death, 
biiwaB  amid  to  do  so  because  of  the  people.  But  Mark  says 
that  Herodias  would  hare  kUled  John,  onljr  she  could  not  because 
Herod  feared  John,  obserred  him,  heard  him,  and  in  many  things 
obeyed  his  precepts  or  followed  his  advice.  A  comparison  between 
Matthew  a»d  Mark  upon  the  one  hand,  and  Luke  upon  the  other, 
at  to  their  representations  of  the  call  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  James 
and  John,  to  a  permanent  discipleship,  reveals  a  measure  of  disere- 
paney.  Aceording'  to  Matthew,  Jesus  saw  Simon  and  Andrew 
easting  a  net  into  the  sea,  and  aflterwards  James  and  John  in  a  ship 
with  their  father,  mending  their  nets.  From  Luke,  who  enters 
BKire  into  detail,  we  find  that  Jesus  saw  two  ships  empty,  for  the 
fidmxaen  were  washing  their  nets.  He  entered  into  one,  and 
taught  the  people.  Then  the  nets  out  of  Simon's  ship  were  cast 
iato  the  sea  with  marvellous  success,  and  James  and  John  were 
OBlkd  to  asiiat.    On  land  all  four  abandoned  their  property  and 
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employment  to  the  care  of  Zebedee  and  the  hired  seirantSj  and 
thenceforth  followed  Jesus. 

In  the  healing  of  the  man  with  the  withered  hand  npon  the  aab- 
bath,  Matthew  states  that  the  Pharisees  questioned  Jesus  with  the 
view  to  provoke  discussion ;  while  Matthew  and  Mark  only  affirm 
that  they  watched  Him,  and  that  when  He  questioned  them  they 
remained  silent. 

According  to  Luke  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  spoken  on  a 
plain,  after  the  descent  from  the  mountain ;  Matthew  and  Mark 
represent  the  Lord  as  having  gone  up  into  a  mountain,  and  there 
appointed  the  twelve  jostles  and  delivered  the  discourse.  I 
believe  this  difference  is  susceptible  of  a  geographical  explanation, 
albeit  a  somewhat  singular  one ;  but  a  more  important  variation  is  in 
the  form  and  number  of  the  Beatitudes,  which  by  Luke  are  given  in 
the  second  person,  by  Matthew  in  the  third,  while  those  to  the 
poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  the  merciful,  the  peacemakers,  are  omitted 
from  the  third  Gospel,  and  the  remainder  appear  with  considerable 
modification.  The  "  woes  "  to  the  rich,  and  fall,  and  merry,  and 
honoured  among  men,  are  added.  The  disjointed  portions  which 
Luke  gives  from  the  remainder  of  the  discourse  are  arranged  differ- 
ently, and  the  fine  logical  connection  of  the  whole  as  it  stands  in 
Matthew  is  in  great  part  destroyed.  In  the  healing  of  the  centu- 
rion's servant,  Matthew's  Grospel  represents  the  officer  as  going 
himself  to  Jesus ;  but  in  Luke  the  request,  consistently  wiw  the 
noble  modesty  displayed  through  the  whole  scene,  is  made  through 
the  elders  of  the  Jews. 

Again,  the  grand  sequence  displayed  in  the  aoconnt  and  diseonrte, 
commencing  with  the  message  from  the  imprisoned  Baptist  respeet- 
ing  the  actual  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  is  entirely  lost  m  Luke,  who 
only  eives  the  Lord's  words  respectingJohn,  and  the  parable  of  the 
wilful  children  in  the  market-place.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
succession  of  parables  following  that  of  the  sower;  several  are 
omitted  by  Mark,  all  save  the  first  by  Luke,  while  Matthew's 
account  is  nearly  yet  not  quite  complete.  But,  however,  these 
latter  are  not  actually  discrepancies  in  fact,  though  they  may  truly 
be  called  such  in  thought,  as  a  somewhat  different  aspect  is  given 
to  the  various  passages  by  the  difference  in  their  setting. 

From  Matthew  we  learn  that  there  were  two  demoniacs  in  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes,  or  Gergesenes,  while  Mark  and  Luke 
speak  only  of  one,  and  their  accounts  are  so  clear  and  circumstan- 
tial as  to  give  the  strong  impression  that  they  have  omitted  no 
point  of  prominence  or  importance.  In  this  ease  an  explanation  is 
easy,  as  the  plurality  of  the  demons  might  readily  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction in  the  writer's  mind  of  an  idea  of  plurality  in  the  persons 
also.  Quite  possibly  the  difference  is  due  merely  to  inattention  on 
the  part  of  an  early  copyist,  whose  thoughts  were  unintentionally 
swayed  by  the  predominant  idea  of  plurality. 

The  difference  between  John's  Gospel  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Booounts  of  Matthew  and  Mark  on  the  otheri  respecting  the  depar- 
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tore  of  tlie  people  after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  and  hefore 
ike  walking  on  the  water,  is  considerable.  John  represents  Jesus 
as  escaping  from  the  multitudes,  who  wished  by  force  to  make 
Him  king,  and!  they  imply  that  He  sent  them  peaceably  away, 
and  then  quietly  Himself  departed  for  prayer  into  the  mount  ^m 
sdlihide.  The  lesson  upon  true  greatness  from  a  little  child  is 
represented  by  Matthew  as  originating  in  a  question  put  by  the 
disciples  to  Jesus ;  by  Mark  in  a  dispute  among  themselves,  which 
they  were  ashamed  to  acknowledge  when  He  inquired  of  them 
about  it.  Luke  agrees  rather  with  the  latter,  but  says  nothing  of 
the  question  or  the  silence.  . 

Mittthew  makes  the  scribe  and  another  disciple  offer  to  follow 
Jesus  at  Capernaum  before  stilling  the  storm  and  healing  tJie 
Gadarene  demoniac ;  Luke  represents  the  incident  as  ocourring  on 
the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  after  the  Samaritan  villagers  iiad 
sefased  their  hospitality.  According  to  Matthew  and  Luke  the 
distinct  declaration  as  to  the  sin  of  divorce  is  made  to  the  Pharisees 
themselves ;  but  according  to  Mark,  privately  to  the  disciples.  Mat- 
thew tells  us  that  the  disciples  did  ask  some  further  questions,  evi- 
dently arising  out  of  the  previous  public  declaration,  and  these  ques* 
turns  Mark  does  not  notice,  so  that  he  has  almost  certainly  given  the 
wrong  portion  of  the  Teacher's  words  as  those  addressed  to  His 
immediate  followers.  The  anointing  at  Bethany  is  narrated  by 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  John ;  Matthew  and  Mark  name  an  alabaster 
box  of  ointment,  John  a  pound ;  the  former  two  speak  of  the 
anointing  as  upon  the  head;  the  latter,  as  if  by  a  measure  of  con- 
iosion  with  tbe  earlier  anointing  narrated  by  Luke,  speaks  of  it  as 
being  upon  the  feet,  which  Mary  wiped  afterwards  with  her  hair. 
The  question  of  the  scribe  who  spoke  discreetly,  to  the  evident 
l^easure  of  Jesus,  as  we  see  in  Mark,  is  by  Matthew  represented 
as  pat  maliciously — "  tempting  Him."    Also,  Luke's  notice  of  this 

faestioningis  confined  to  the  scribe's  approval  of  the  answer  which 
esQS  had  given  him,  and  appears  as  if  spoken  by  several  after 
hearing  the  words  of  Jesus  respecting  marriage  and  the  resurrec* 
tion«  A  eompsrison  with  Mark  will  show  the  true  reference.  In 
the  account  of  the  Last  Supper,  Matthew  and  Mark  represent  each 
of  the  disciples  as  incjuiring  of  Jesus  if  he  would  be  the  traitor. 
Lake  says  that  they  inquired  amon^  themselves.  John  says  that 
they  looked  upon  one  another,  but  did  not  speak,  until  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  (being  in  fact  himself)  asked,  "  Lord,  who  is 
itP"  Then  Jesus  indicated  that  it  was  Judas.  In  Matthew's 
account  Judas  had  asked  the  question,  and  was  answered  directly, 
without  reservation  or  hesitation. 

Passing  over  slight  differences  in  the  accounts  of  the  prediction 
and  fact  of  Peter's  denial,  and  of  the  betrayal — also  of  the  death  of 
Jadas,  hereafter  to  be  noticed — we  come  to  the  histories  of  the 
eruoifiLzion,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  In  Matthew  the  stape- 
Mng  potion  offered  to  Jesus  before  the  actual  commencement  of 
His  execution  is  described  as  vinegar  mingled  with  gall ;  in  Mark» 
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tm  wine  mingled  with  myrrh.  Aeeordinff  to  Mark  and  Mutthew 
tile  two  male^tore  joined  in  the  mockery  of  the  soldierB  and 
people ;  but  in  Luke  we  find  that  one  moeked,  and  the  other  ijrni* 

Sthized  with,  defended,  and  learned  to  lore  and  tnut  the  dying 
ideemer. 

Mark  makes  it  appear  that  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  o&a 
women  were  so  afraid  after  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  at  the 
aepnlchre,  that  they  ehtmned  it  with  haste,  and  told  no  one  what 
had  occurred.  Tms  is,  of  eonrae,  contrary  to  the  other  thiae 
writers,  and  gives  the  impression  that  the  women  diaoheyed*  in. 
their  alarm,  the  injunctions  of  the  angel,  until  Mary  had  actually  hav- 
aelf  seen  the  risen  Lord.  From  Matthew  we  should  at  onee  iup- 
poae  that  the  ascension  took  place  in  Galilee ;  or  rather,  ahould  not 
know  that  it  occurred  at  all.  Mark  asfugns  no  plaee,  but  narrataa 
it  continuously  with  the  erents  at  Jeruaalem.  Luke  alone  localiMS 
it  at  the  Mount  of  Olires,  after  Jeaus  had  led  the  diaoiplea  aa  te 
as  Bethany. 

Two  remarka  must  here  be  added.  The  first  is,  tibuit  ineideBte 
and  teachinga  omitted  by  any  one  of  the  first  three  evangeliatiy 
frequently  appear  in  aomewhat  similar  form  in  a  totally  dmenut 
oonneotion,  so  aa  to  give  a  tolerable  ground  (though  one  I  caanol 
myself  take,  belLeying  that  facta  almost  if  not  alwajrs  point  atron{^ 
the  other  way,)  for  aupposing  that  they  actually  ruate  to  the  aaoMt 
though  the  aocounts  have  been  greatly  distorted  and  miaplaoed. 
For  infitanee,  the  anointing  at  ^thany  is  recorded  by  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  John ;  that  by  the  woman  who  was  a  ainaer  only  bf 
Luke ;  and  John's  account  ofiera  a  point  of  union  between  the  tw^ 
inasmuch  aa  he  (unless  the  fault  lies  with  oareleaa  early  copyists) 
erroneously  states  that  the  feet  of  Jesua  were  anointed  by  Mury. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  is  given  in  one  plaee  by  Matthew ;  in  a  tofesllf 
different  one  by  Luke,  and  with  some  trifling  rariationa.  The 
denunciation  of  Choraatu  and  the  other  cities  is  thua  made  to  have 
been  uttered  twiee.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  lamentation 
oyer  Jenualem,  detailed  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  but  ahown  to  bt 
difierent  from  the  weeping  over  the  eitr,  inaamuoh  aa  it  also  if 
recorded  by  the  latter.  In  like  manner,  uie  account  of  the  feeding 
of  the  four  thouaand  might  have  been  conaidered  as  a  veraion  of  the 
true  narrative  of  the  feeding  of  the  Are  thousand,  but  both*aie 
shown  to  be  correct,  inasmuch  as  both  appear  fully  deaeribed  in 
Matthew  and  Mark.  Many  of  the  parabiea,  and  imjportant  pas- 
sages of  our  Lord's  other  teachings,  are  given  in  different  plscss 
by  Matthew  and  Luke.  I  believe  that  moat,  though  perhaps  not 
au,  were  actually  repeated  twice ;  that  they  do  not,  m  conaejquenee 
i^ppear  twice  is  due  to  the  educational  purpose  for  which  the  histories 
were  written,  the  thought  of  a  complete  biography  not  having  been 
entertained,  or  at  any  rate  its  preanction  not  attempted.  But  the 
mention  of  this  possibility  of  further  alteration  and  disj>lacem«^ 
waa  needful  to  the  fair  presentation  of  the  whole  ihcta  with  whio 
our  inquiry  is  oonoemed. 
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This  tppliM  alio  to  the  aeeond  remaTk,  thst  in  purgoing  the 
panUelitm  of  Chrkt's  diioounes  we  find  parts  of  them  wanting  (as 
I  eoniider),  even  to  the  fullest  accoant,  say  that  of  Matthew,  sup- 
plied from  a  meBfcre  and  diBJointed  abstract,  such  as  we  sometimes 
nnd  m  Lnke.  Por  instance,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Lnke  ihto  the 
words  of  Christ  respecting  the  sin  of  divorcement.  Matthew  and 
Mark  agree  closely,  but  Luke  omits  the  first  four  verses  in  their 
seeoonts,  whieh  are  followed  by  the  express  condemnation  of  the  prae* 
tiee.  He  gives  that  condemnation  likewise  ;  but  instead  of  the  four 
verses  which  precede  it  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  he  has  three  of  his 
own.  In  mv  xiew,  these  should  be  inserted  between  the  ion 
others  and  the  conclusion,  and  the  seven  together  form  the  earn* 
plete  representation  of  the  Lord's  words.  But  it  may  be  otherwise, 
snd  theee  three  be  really  the  representatives  of  the  other  four, 
altered  in  the  course  of  their  transmission  to  Luke,  and  now  show* 
ing  very  little  trace  of  their  originalfl.  The  cases  in  whieh  this  is 
possible  are  exceedingly  few. 

The  total  amount  of  diserepanoy  between  the  two,  or  moio,  ac- 
floonts  whieh  we  h«ve  of  a  large  portion  of  the  life  and  precepts  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  singularly  small  (although  by  no  means  every  ]&• 
ftanee  of  it  has  been  quoted),  when  we  take  into  account  the  great 
somber  of  minute  facts  which  have  thus  been  recorded*- several, 
at  least,  with  each  incident  of  the  saored  story.  But  is  this  com* 
parative  freedom  from  contradiction  evidence  of  a  more  than 
Iraman  memory,  and  mind  active  in  the  preparation  and  unification 
of  these  various  records  P  I  think  not.  On  the  principle  befom 
urged,  a  Pivine  Mind  would  have  all  the  facts  before  it  in  their 
exactness,  and,  in  a  straightforward  account,  presenting  to  man  the 
important  and  striking  facts  connected  with  the  life  of  the  Saviomr» 
esntral  ideas  rather  than  accidental  side-circumstances,  as  I  may 
call  them,  would  be  presented.  In  the  account  of  the  death  of 
Judas,  for  instance,  no  truly  intelligent  mind  wishing  to  present 
the  actual  cause,  would  choose  such  a  non-essential  matter  as  Luke 
has  done,  upon  the  harmonizing  theory  which,  by  sheer  foree,  aa  it 
were,  brings  together  the  opposite  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 
by  the  supposition  that  the  traitor  hung  himself  over  a  precipice, 
sad  that  the  body  afterwards  fell  headlong  over  the  rocks,  as  the 
latter  describes.  The  only  honest  explanation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
be  fennd  in  the  admission  that  two  distinct  traditions  of  the  event 
had  gone  abroad,  and  that  each  has  found  place  in  the  Gospels.  If 
the  human  mind  would  not  thus  choose  extraneous  instead  of 
leading  and  significant  facts,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  a 
Divine  Intelligence  would  not  do  so.  If  it  could,  an  actual  ehoiee, 
frran  its  definite  infallible  knowledge  of  mystifying  circumstances, 
must  have  been  made  and  communicated  to  the  mind  of  Luke  for 
the  perplexing  of  inquirers  into  historioal  consistency  and  the 
Bature  of  inspiration.  In  other  words,  provision  has,  with  full 
eoDseiousness,  been  made  to  lead  men  astray  in  their  search  for 
indications  of  the  Divine  Mind  in  these  histories. 
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In  our  inquiries  thas  far,  then,  we  have  foand  sach  a  measnie 
of  disagreement,  or  lack  of  harmony,  between  the  four  Gospels  ss 
efPectuallj  to  overthrow,  and  perhaps  even  destroy,  the  common 
theory  of  a  verbal  inspiration ;  it  certaiDly  precludes  the  complete 
substantiation  of,  the  more  limited  hypothesis  of  an  inspiration  as  to 
their  intellectual  form,  and  the  selection  of  the  incidents  and  par- 
ticulars which  they  record.  But  certainly  the  agreement  is  already 
seen  to  be  such  as  at  least  to  prove  that  the  narrators  were,  honest 
and  sympathetic  men,  very  unwilling  to  obtrude  any  mention  of 
themselves,  with  thoughts  wholly  absorbed  in  the  teachings  and 
character  of  their  Great  Master,  telling  His  history  as  it  struck 
them  and  in  such  a  manner  as  they  were  able.  This  naturally 
indudes  that  they  would,  as  men  of  ordinary  intelligence,  be  some- 
what influenced  in  what  they  wrote  by  the  position  of  their  intended 
readers,  and  the  particular  purpose  which  they  had  in  view. 

4.  But  how  far  do  the  Gospels  agree  in  their  presentation  of  the 
Person  whom  they  set  forth? 

Matthew  begins  the  history  of  Jesus  with  the  assertion  of  His 
superhuman  birth,  and  an  account  of  some  of  the  celestial  testimo- 
nies which  accompanied  it.  These  are  connected  with  the  ancient 
prophecies  by  the  assertion  that  the  Holy  Child  was  born  at  Beth- 
lehem ;  and  yet,  through  the  treacherous  intentions  of  Herod  and 
the  fear  inspired  by  the  character  of  Archelaus,  became  a  denizen 
of  Nazareth,  and  was  called  a  Nazarene.  The  mission  of  the  fore- 
runner, the  consecrating  baptism,  with  its  new  witness  from  heaven, 
the  temptation,  the  miraculous  works,  the  teachings,  the  appoint- 
ment of^  apostles,  the  institution  of  a  permanent  rite  in  His  own 
remembrance  as  a  bond  of  union  between  His  followers  and  a 
qnickener  of  their  affection  towiurds  Himself,  the  betrayal,  the 
condemnation,  the  crucifixion,  and  death,  the  witness  of  creation, 
and  the  triumphant  resurrection,  constitute,  together  with  the 
grand  all-embracing  commission  to  the  disciples,  the  continuation 
and  completion  of  a  life  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  elevation 
and  glory  of  its  divine  begmning. 

Mark  says  nothing  of  the  higher  origin  of  Jesus,  but  he  connects 
Him  with  the  forerunner,  and  is  careful  to  record  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Father's  accompanying  words  of  appro- 
bation. The  temptation,  the  missionary  labours,  the  precepts,  and 
exhortations,  the  miracles^  the  choice  of  special  companions  for 
present  instruction  and  future  work,  the  ordination  ot  the  Lord's 
supper,  the  betrayal,  sentence,  sufferings,  and  death,  the  super- 
natural darkness,  the  resurrection,  the  final  charge  to  His  followers, 
and  (what  Matthew  does  not  mention)  the  ascension  into  heaven, 
form  an  harmonious  and  ascending  series,  which  fully  corresponds 
with  that  of  Matthew. 

Luke  records  the  miraculous  birth  of  John  as  well  as  that  of 
Jesus,  and  the  supernatural  witnesses  by  which  each  was  accom- 
panied and  emphasized;   and  likewise  gives  an  account  of  the 
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teaeliings,  worke,  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the 
Lord,  which,  wholly  agrees  in  character  with  that  of  Mark. 

In  the  GtMpel  by  John,  written  most  probably  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  other  three,  we  should  certainly  not  expect  to  find  muon 
parallelism  with  them,  but  rather  new  matter ;  yet,  in  many 
instances,  it  exists,  and  in  the  character  portrayed,  and  in 
the  Saviour's  words  and  works,  sufferings,  death,  and  resurreo- 
tion,  the  figure  is  evidently  copied  with  fidelity  from  the  same 
original. 

fint  a  difference  in  the  representation  of  the  Lord's  move- 
ments and  teachings  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between  ihe 
four  narratives.  A  pause  for  examination  into  these  will  oe 
of  use. 

As  to  the  movements  of  Jesns  with  regard  to  locality,  following 
the  best  parallelism  I  have  been  able  with  honesty  to  construct,  the 
following  outline  may  be  presented.  The  baptism  and  departure 
into  the  wilderness  are  found  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke;  the 
departure  into  Galilee,  through  Cana  to  Capernaum,  in  John  alone ; 
the  return  to  Galilee,  and  the  preachini;  circuit  there,  in  the  four — 
Luke  only  giving  the  incidents  at  Nazareth,  John  only  that  at  Cana, 
Matthew  and  Luke  only  mentioning  the  residence  at  Capernaum, 
though  Mark  evidently  implies  it.  The  same  circuit  is  again  re- 
ferred to  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  fresh  incidents  are 
S'ven.  The  departure  into  a  desert  place  is  mentioned  by  the  same, 
[atthew  alone  indicating  that  it  was  by  sea.  Matthew  and  Mark 
?>eak  of  the  return  to  Capernaum,  which  is  also  implied  by  Luke, 
he  visit  to  Jerusalem,  during  which  the  healing  at  Betliesda  took 
place,  is  named  by  John,  and  the  incidents  of  the  disciples  gather- 
ing corn  upon  the  Sabbath,  and  Jesus  restoring  the  paralytic  hand, 
as  given  bj  the  other  three,  are  probably  to  be  placed  under  it  both 
chronologicalljT  and  locally.  The  withdrawal  to  the  sea  (of  Galilee), 
the  departure  into  the  mountain  upon  which  the  great  sermon  was 
delivered,  and  the  return  to  Capernaum,  are  included  in  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke.  A  visit  to  I^ain  is  shown  in  Luke;  another 
circuit  in  Matthew  and  Luke ;  a  return  to  Capernaum  is  next  im- 
plied, not  definitely  expressed,  in  the  three  Gospels ;  the  departure 
oy  sea  to  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  in  the  same ;  the  return 
thence  is  distinctly  mentioned  by  Mark  and  Luke,  and  understood 
from  Matthew.  The  latter  writer  again  names  the  circuit  of  whibh 
the  foregoing  is  intended  as  a  part,  and  a  renewed  visit  to  Nazareth 
18  indicated  by  him,  and  also  by  Mark,  while  in  Luke  it  is  plainly 
to  be  presnmed.  After  the  sending  forth  of  the  twelve  disciples, 
recorded  by  the  three,  a  renewed  journey  through  the  cities  on  the 
part  of  Jesus  himself  is  recorded  by  Matthew.  Another  crossing 
of  the  sea  is  named  by  Matthew,  M!ark,  and  John,  and  implied  in 
Luke,  and  the  return  in  the  first-named  three.  A  joumev  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  is  next  set  down  in  Matthew  and 
Mark,  as  also  is  the  return  through  Decapolis  to  the  sea  of  Galilee. 
The  next  notice  is  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  of  a  visit  by  ship  to 
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Magdala,  or  Dalmanutba ;  and  again  a  departure  to  tbe  side  from 
wliich  the  company  Had  started.  The  same  two  record  a  Tiait  to 
Bethsaida,  and  the  town  of  Csesarea  Philippi ;  and  after  that  they 
and  Lnke  name  the  departure  to  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 
The  return  to  whence  they  had  started  for  the  mountain,  and  a 
temporary  sojourn  in  Galilee,  are  indicated  in  Matthew  and  Mark^ 
who  also  mention  another  visit  to  Capernaum.  John's  account 
corresponds  so  far  as  regards  Galilee ;  but  as  he  does  not  gire  the 
words  of  Jesus  at  Capernaum,  that  city  is  not  separately  distin* 

fuished.  Luke  and  John  then  join  in  indicating  a  journey  to 
erusalem,  which  Luke  shows  to  nave  been  through  the  midst  of 
GflJilee  and  Samaria ;  thence  to  Bethany  aad  the  Mount  of  OIitcs 
is  recorded  by  Luke  :  then  to  Bethabara  and  back  to  Bethany,  and 
to  the  "  city  called  Ephraim,"  by  John.  A  number  of  unlocalized 
teachings  and  works  then  inter7ene  in  Matthew  and  Luke;  but 
Matthew  and  Mark  join  in  bringing  the  Lord  to  Judea  beyond 
Jordan;  and  harmonize  with  Luke,  who  states  that  He  came 
through  cities  and  Tillages,  teaching,  and  journeying  to  Jerusalem. 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  again  mention  the  going  up  to  the  holy 
city,  and  the  passing  through  Jericho  upon  the  way.  Bethany 
comes  next,  noted  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John  ;  then  Bethphage 
and  the  Mount  of  Olives  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke;  and 
finally,  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  distinctly  recorded  by  the 
whole  four.* 

How  do  the  four  books  agree  as  to  the  works  and  teachings  of 
Christ? 

By  each  of  the  four  historians  Jesus  is  represented,  fully  and 
clearly,  as  possessed  of  and  exercising  a  supernatural  power  over 
the  entire  domain  of  natural  forces,  and  oyer  the  physical  amd 
mental  nature  of  man.  All  unite  in  narrating  instances  of  Hit 
raising  the  actually  dead  to  life,  and  the  fact  of  His  own  resurrec- 
tion.  The  stilling  of  the  storm  upon  the  sea  of  Galilee  is  ffiven  by 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  tne  incident  of  His  walkmg  upon 
the  water  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John.  The  feeding  of  the  fire 
thousand  has  been  set  do^n  by  the  four — also  the  giving  of  sight 
to  the  blind.  The  control  over  fever,  leprosy,  palsy,  and  other 
infirmities  is  repeatedly  asserted  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke* 
The  mysterious  appearances  to  the  disciples  are  mentioned  by  Luke 
and  Jonn.  The  authority  exercised  over  demons,  and  their  being 
cast  out  of  the  bodies  and  from  the  minds  of  the  possessed,  have 
been  amply  witnessed  to  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 
And  just  as  they  harmonize  in  setting  Jesus  forth  as  possessed 


*  The  foregoing  will  show  how  utterly  wide  of  the  faet  is  B.  V.'t 
tion  of  an  "aotiTe,  restless,  per^grinator^,  bustling*'  Christ  being  obantf- 
f eristic  of  Mark's  Gospel.  Matthew  gives  most  movement,  Luks  next, 
then  Hark,  and  John  least.  In  Matthew  and  Luke  this  is  hidden  to 
a  eursorv  glance  (such  as  the  ''higher  oritioism"  too  often  oontsot* 
itself  with),  by  the  much  larger  proportion  of  other  matter  I 
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of  a  DiTine  power,  they  also  unite  in  sliovrinff  Him  as  a  diyine 
Teacher,  manifestly  speaking  with  author  it  j,  and  from  a  far  hisher 
than  human  plane  oi  knowledge  and  understanding.  In  eacn  of 
the  four  writings  He  is  shown  to  claim  a  special  relationship  to 
God,  while  in  John's  this  is  emphasized  into  unity  and  eqaality. 
In  the  four  He  accepts  the  acknowledgment  by  the  disciples  and 
others  of  His  peculiar  Sonship  to  the  Almighty,  and  repeatedly 
asserts  it  Himself.  In  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  He  distinctly 
exercises  the  prerogatiye  of  the  diyine  Euler  in  forgiving  sin— or  at 
least  in  jironouncing  it  to  be  forgiven ;  and  this  is  likewise  fully 
implied  in  the  teachings  which  tJohn  reiterates  of  eternal  life  and 
blessedness  to  be  found  in  Him  alone.  The  purpose  for  which  He 
came  into  the  world,  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,  and  the  fulness 
and  freeness  of  His  invitations,  are  prominent  in  each.  So  are  also 
the  transcendent  importance  of  the  life  to  come,  and  the  compara- 
tive inferiority  of  the  present.  The  need  for  salvation — entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  being  necessary  for  all — is  strongly 
implied ;  andMatthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  show  the  great  Teacher  as 
emphatically  proclaiming  repentance  and  sinceri^  of  purpose  to 
be  pure  and  holy  as  the  means  of  preparation  for  that  kingdom. 
John  does  not  mention  repentance,  out  presents  Jesus  as  insisting 
upon  a  spiritual  birth  from  above  and  belief  in  Himself  as  the  re- 
quisites for  eternal  life ;  while  He  insists  upon  proof  of  the  reality 
of  these  by  corresponding  works.  As  already  stated,  John  enters 
more  into  the  spirit  of  man,  or  rather  represents  the  Lord  as  doing 
so,  than  into  exterior  conduct ;  for  the  latter,  after  all,  is  but  the 
product  of  the  former.  And  as  this  apostle  wrote  in  all  proba- 
oility  with  the  other  three  Gospels  before  him,  we  need  not  seek 
for  any  uniformity  of  actual  teachings  between  what  he  records 
and  the  accounts  given  by  the  others.  But  against  the  practical 
part  of  the  teachings  recorded  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  may 
at  once  be  set  the  repeated  exhortations  to  loving  obedience, 
through  perfect  union  in  spirit  with  Christ  and  God,  of  which  the 
beloved  aisciple's  history  is  replete. 

A  full  enumeration  or  even  outline  of  the  parallelism  of  teaching 
between  the  four  GK>spels  must  not  now  be  given,  but  only  the 
result.  We  find  that,  notwithstanding  some  diversity— which  is 
very  great — in  the  case  of  John's  Gospel — between  the  four  narra- 
tives with  regard  to  the  actual  teachings  and  works  recorded,  there 
is  none  as  to  their  spirit,  and  none  as  to  the  Person  whom  each 
endeavours  to  represent.  He  was  evidently  historical  for  a  being 
10  lifted  above  humanity,  and  yet  so  truly  human ;  so  symmetricu 
and  complete,  so  simply  and  gloriously  God-like;  teaching,  too, 
a  doctrine  harmonious,  perfect,  grand,  as  His  own  nature,  such  as 
iuUy  meets  man's  wants,  coincides  in  every  particular  with  tiie  re- 

Suirements  and  experiences  of  man's  mind  and  heart,  giving  that 
octrine  shape  in  a  plan  of  action  and  organization  of  in£ienoe 
completely  adapted  to  and  continuous  with  all  the  principles  which 
moral  and  inteuectnal  science  have  shown  to  govern  the  phenomena 
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of  IndiTidoal  and  collective  life,*  so  far  aa  these  are  met  and 
affected  by  the  penetratins  and  difiiiaive  influence  of  religion  upon 
the  spiritual,  mental,  ana  physical  natare  of  man : — for  a  being 
like  that  we  hare  presented  in  these  narratives  is  beyond  the 
power  even  of  Renins  to  conceive,  and  much  more  to  picture  with 
the  inimitable  simplicity  and  unconsciousness  of  self  which  charae- 
terize  the  writings  of  the  EvaDgelists.  Either  there  must  have 
been  one  historioal,  actuallv  existing  Christ,  or  there  must  have 
been  four  Christs,  whom  the  world  jcnew  little  or  nothing  of,  to 
draw  the  fourfold  picture  of  the  perfect  ideal  of  superhuman  know- 
ledge, dignity,  and  love  which  we  have  learned  to  adore  and  follow 
as  the  Christ  of  God. 

Some  alleged  points  of  contradiction  must  not,  however,  be 
passed  without  notice. 

The  anti-ceremonialism  and  anti-sabbatarianism  of  Jesus,  even 
in  Matthew's  portraiture,  is — if  anything,  more  there  than  else- 
where— so  strongly  pronounced  and  intelligently  based  as  at  once 
to  show  that  He  was  lifted  far  above  all  merely  Jewish  prejudices 
and  modes  of  thought.     Hatred  to  the  Pharisees  has  often  been 
(juoted  as  a  leading  attribute  of  the  Christ  of  the  first  Gospel.     It 
is  quite  true  that  this  represents  the  great  Teacher  as  again  and 
again  returning  to  the  subject  of  their  hvpocrisy  and  traditionalism, 
and  often  denouncing  them  in  terms  of  the  strongest  reprobation. 
But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  Matthew.    Luke  gires  almost  as  many 
such  passages  as  Matthew  and  Mark  is  not  far  short  of  Luke  in 
this  respect.    Five,  eight,  and  ten  may  be  taken  as  their  approxi- 
mate proportions,  and  these  numbers  also  roughly  represent  the 
different  degrees  in  which  the  same  writers  record  the  sayings  and 
discourses  of  the  Lord.  Agsin,  Matthew  is  speaking  directly  to  Uie 
Jews,  and  the  prominence  given  to  this  aspect  of  Christ's  teachings 
in  his  pages  is  out  natural,  seeing  that  they  were  brought  into  con- 
tinual communication  in  their  daily  life  with  the  pretensions  and 
self-righteous,  and  often  basely-hypocritical,  religiousness  of  these 
leaders  of  the  people.    Also,  something  of  the  kind  might  fairly 
have  been  expected  in  Matthew,  for,  as  a  "  publican,"  his  early  ex- 
perience of  Pharisaic  contempt  and  hatred  was  in  all  probabilitj  a 
bitter  one.    And  since  a  hollow  ceremonialism  and  traditionalism 
are,  after  hypocrisy,  the  most  deadly  enemies  to  soiritual  life,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  rather  to  be  looked  for,  that  Christ's 
wisdom,  and  love  of  virtue  and  of  the  souls  of  men,  led  Him  to 
denounce  them  so  strongly,  both  in  the  abstract  and  in  the  persons 
who  manifested  them  most  prominently  and  dangerously  before 
His  hearers. 

In  seeking  for  corresponding  passages  in  John's  Gbspel  we  see^ 
that  the  character  assigned  to  the  Pharisees  therein  is  exactljr  such 
as  they  bear  in  the  other  histories,  fitted  to  call  forth  all  the  indig- 

*  "Eooe  Homo'*  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  magnificent  development  of  this 
and  the  foregoing  ideas,  and  as  suoh,  a  worthy  addition  to  the  great  works 
of  Chnsttan  apologetics. 
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nation  of  One  who  knew  that  sincerity  and  spirituality  were  the 
only  bases  of  tme  worth  and  worship.  He  has  not,  however,  re- 
corded the  rebukes  administered  to  these  professed  religionists-^ 
probably  because  they  were  already  known  through  the  other 
three  narratiTes,  and  also  because  of  his  peculiar  selection  of  the 
passages  of  keen  censnre  addressed  to  the  Jews  in  general,  for  the 
nn  of  unbelief,  which  is  the  root  of  all  hypocrisy,  and  which  led 
them  ignorantly  to  cling  to  the  mere  traditional  observance  of  the 
law. 

Against  the  supposed  splenetic,  vituperative  Censor  of  the  first  Gos- 
pel 18  set  the  gentle  lovmg  Shephera  of  the  last,  and  they  are  held 
to  be  historically  irreconcilable.  Bnt  the  Censor  spoke  the  inimi- 
table words  of  invitation,  unsurpassed  by  any  which  John  has  re- 
corded, "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest."  His  lips  uttered  the  "  Love  your 
Miemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,"  which,  with  his  own  chfliracter 
and  example,  are  transforming  the  world.  It  was  He  who  wept 
over  the  foreseen  doom  of  the  holy  city,  who  blessed  the  little 
ones,  **  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  who  cried  in  bitter 
grief, "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem."  And  the  Christ  of  John's  Gospel, 
aQ  gentleness  and  mercy,  could  hold  many  and  sharp  disputations 
with  the  Jews,  speaking  plainly  to  them,  denouncing  their  un- 
belief, and  uttering  their  condemnation  :  "  Ye  are  of  your  father 
the  devil ; "  "  Ye  believe  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep ; " 
••  Ye  therefore  hear  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  God ; "  "  Ye  saall 
seek  me,  and  shall  die  in  jour  sins."  It  is  quite  true,  however, 
that  the  gentleness  and  compassion  largely  predominate  in  John's 
Gospel.  This  may  be  explained  fully,  even  of  the  Christ  of 
Matthew,  inasmuch  as  it  was  John's  purpose  to  present,  at  the 
later  period  when  he  wrote,  the  higher  principles  and  deeper 
expositions  of  divine  truth  which  the  Lord  had  uttered.  He 
strikes  more  deeply  at  the  roots  of  sin  and  unbelief,  in  the  public 
words  which  He  records ;  but  his  chief  additions  consist  of  Christ's 
private  instructions  to  individuals,  and  to  the  disciples,  in  which 
patience,  fulness,  knowledge,  and  love  are  strongly  and  divinely 
manifest.  In  fact,  the  two  attributes— of  meekness  and  tenderness 
<m  the  one  hand,  and  capacity  for  stem  indignation  on  the  other 
—are  needful  to  a  complete  and  God- like  nature,  and  if  one  were 
absent  the  Christ  would  be  imperfect  and  unreal.  But  if  a  special 
character  could  be  attributed  to  each  of  the  Evangelists  it  would 
be  powerless  to  destroy  their  historical  veracity,  or  our  belief  in 
the  actual  existence  of  the  One  original,  because  the  Divine  Being 
upon  whom  they  gassed  must  of  necessity  be  many-sided  in  His 
greatness  and  beyond  the  full  comprehension  of  the  narrow  facul- 
ties of  man.  An  observer  can  only  take  particular  note  of— or 
rather,  will  only  be  specially  impressed  by— that  manifestation  in 
another  which  most  corresponds  to  or  comes  into  contact  with  his 
own  character.  So  if  the  denunciations  in  Matthew  had  been 
still  more  prominent,  if  the  gentleness  set  forth  by  John  had  been 
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UDbroken  by  a  moment's  indignation,  the  contrasted  witness  of  tbe 
two  could  legitimately  and  intelligently  be  taken  together  as  giving 
a  truer  record  than  one  alone. 

5.  Poes,  then,  this  degree  of  harmony  inTolve  a  special  inspira- 
tion for  the  writers  of  the  Gospel  P  On  the  face  of  it  there  is  no 
necessity  for  this ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  examine  into  the  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  the  respective  portraitures  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  their  connection  with  the  purpose  for  which  each 
Gospel  was  composed.  This  would,  of  course,  be  to  institute  again 
a  comparison,  the  results  of  which  have  been  already  given,  and 
which  led  us  to  the  belief  that  a  common  human  and  almost  capri- 
cious discretion  had  been  allowed  in  the  selection  by  each  wnter 
of  the  incidents  and  teachings  narrated.  Eepetition  is  unnecessary, 
and  but  little  addition  can  be  made,  for  there  are  no  features  of 
our  Lord's  character  which  sre  peculiar  to  one  or  more  of  the  Evan- 
gelists ;  but  a  complete  outline  is  common  to  them  all.*  The  setting 
and  filling  up  are  somewhat  different,  because  of  differences  in  the 
purposed  of  tne  respective  histories ;  but  no  more  can  be  said  than  this. 
Greater  prominence  is  given  to  particular  aspects  by  Matthew  and 
John ;  by  Matthew  to  the  practical  teaching,  as  bearing  upon  the 
purity  and  nobleness  of  life  in  the  world ;  by  John  to  the  deeper  teach« 
mg,  which  dealt  with  the  inner  being  of  man,  the  aspect  of  his  soul 
towards  God  and  Christ.  Mark  gives  very  little  of  one  or  the  other, 
yet  neither  is  wholly  absent.  He  trusts  to  the  winning  and  teach- 
ing power  of  the  Lord's  actions ;  his  conduct  towards  those  around 
him  rather  than  to  his  words.  Luke's  account  includes  more  of  the 
hortative  than  Mark's,  but  not  so  much  as  those  of  Matthew  or 
John.  It  has  no  special  character  of  its  own,  though  it  adds  much 
to  the  recorded  words  of  Jesus.  There  is  quite  as  much  breadth 
and  universality  in  the  Christ  of  Matthew  as  in  the  Christ  of  Mark 
or  Luke,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mark  wrote  for 
the  Gentiles  particularly,  and  Luke  for  the  unrestricted  church. 
This  unlimited  inclusiveness  of  love  and  purpose  becomes  more 
manifest  in  John ;  but  it  is  in  company  with  other  great  troths 
which,  for  comprehensible  reasons,  he  alone  of  the  four  writers  has 
presented  fully. 

As  to  the  bearing  of  these  variations,  such  as  they  are,  upon  the 
question  of  inspiration,  it  at  once  appears  that  there  is  no  sach 
adaptation  of  the  mode  in  which  the  divine  Son  is  presented  to  the 

*  B.  N.'s  hasty  generalications  are  shown  by  saoh  a  oaiefol  and  dMkd 
comparison  as  I  have  endeaToured  to  make,  to  posBesa  no  farther  value  tbsa 
their  imaginative  and  epigrammatic  cleverness.  In  addition  to  what  ii  said 
in  the  text  bearing  upon  his  assertions,  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  the 
force  and  terseness  attributed  to  Mark's  Gospel  either  do  not  exist  or  ara 
shared  with  Matthew  and  Luke.  It  is  the  shortest  Gospel,  it  is  true,  bat 
this  is  the  result  of  omission,  not  of  condensation.  In  the  narrative  of  any 
particular  occurrence  or  discourse,  which  Mark  has  in  common  with  Mat- 
thew or  Luke,  his  account  is  usually  longeat^  though  often  it  is  certain,  mciv 
living,  more  full  of  action,  than  the  others. 
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iranottB  eeotions  of  belieren  for  whom  tbe  Gospels  were  originallj 
written  as  to  excite  the  thought  of  a  higher  thaa  human  judgment 
presiding  orer  their  arrangement  and  composition.  On  the  other  side, 
the  matchless  simplicity,  the  evident  sympathy  and  understanding 
with  which  their  authors  wrote,  their  self  suppression,  their  perfect 
impartiality  towards  each  other  and  those  around  them,  and  the 
totol  absence  of  any  attempt  to  exaggerate  or  show  off  the  inci- 
•dents,  howerer  majestic  and  important,  occurring  in  their  narra- 
tives, tend  to  proTe  that  we  do  not  owe  the  Grospels  to  human 
agency  alone. 

While  in  the  higher  historical  sense  the  Gospels  fully  harmonize* 
they  fail  to  do  so,  as  we  hare  seen  in  many  particulars,  and  so  pre- 
'Sent  contradictions  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  Divine  mind. 
They  show  wide  differences  in  their  choice  of  facts  for  reoord« 
which  indicate  no  plan  upon  which  the  selection  has  been  made. 
ezceot  after  the  roughest  kind,  such  as  the  commonest  intelligence 
•coala  not  fail  to  form  when  even  the  least  outline  of  a  purpose  had 
been  oonceivrd.  And  now  we  see  that  there  is  no  such  variatiouy 
4md  no  such  agreement  as  to  indicate  a  diyine  mind  directing  their 
arrangement. 

How  are  these  two  conclusions  to  be  harmonized  P  There  is  an 
inspiration,  but  it  is  not  that.  It  can  be  felt  better  than  it  can  be 
denned.  But  it  may  be  broadly  indicated  as  that  condition  of  the 
historians  and  apostles  in  which  they  were  placed  when  the  Holy 
Sjpirit  had  taught  them  to  comprehend  and  enter  into  the  nature  of 
Onrist  and  His  work,  brought  their  souls  into  direct  harmony 
with  His  and  with  the  Father's  viill,  and  enabled  them  thereby, 
with  the  quiet  steadfast  enthusiaim  of  those  who  knew  and  folio tred 
the  truth  itself,  to  calmly  and  intelligently  record  what  they  knew 
for  the  edification  and  i^se  of  men  around  them;  that  these  also 
might  be  brought  to  look  upon  the  Di?ine  Being  portrayed  with 
A  clear  comprehension  of  His  character,  purposes,  and  dignity,  and 
Hii  claims  upon  the  love  and  allegiance  of  every  heart,  its  source 
was  thus  twofold :  sympathy  of  spirit  with  the  great  and  glorious 
plan  of  redemption,  and  perfect  honesty  and  nobility  of  souiy  given 
{to  a  degree  removed  in  strength  only,  not  in  kind,  from  tluit  in 
which  these  are  imparted  to  all  who  seek  theo))  by  the  enlighten> 
ing  and  sanctifying  Spirit;  and  adoring  enthusiastic  affection  for 
the  Divine  Saviour  whom  they  had  Known  and  followed  upon 
earthy  and  now  knew  to  be  ascended  into  the  heavens,  and  wl^o 
would  be  ever  present  vtith  them  in  all  their  labours  and  trials. 
John  appears  to  have  shared  it  most  fully :  to  him  seems  given  a 
deeper  insight  into  spiritual  truth  and  into  the  nature  of  Chzist 
and  God  than  is  shown  by  any  of  the  others,  and  perhaps  by  any 
New  Testament  wi  iter  except  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

Thus  inspired  with  human  memories,  and  powers,  and  imperfec- 
tions, with  human  limitations  of  intelligence,  tact,  and  culture, 
they  wrote  the  four  histories  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  harmony  of  the 
separate  representations  of  His  unique  character,  and  the  realilj 
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wldoli  breathes  through  all  are  snch,  that  by  a  consideration  of 
the  imperfect  nature  of  the  media  throngh  which  He  is  seen,  our 
conceptions  of  the  force  and  fulness  of  His  influence,  and  onr 
ideas  of  the  striking  glory  of  His  life  are  immensel]^  elevated  and 
streng^enedy  and  thus  the  foundations  of  our  hope  in  Him  as  the 
ever-living  and  triumphant  Saviour  become  increasingly  more 
rational  and  sure. 

The  writer  has  hearty  sympathy  with  the  cejntral  conceptions  of 
the  evangelical  interpretation  of  the  truth,  and  feels  it  to  be  a 
solemn  fact  that  only  by  union  of  the  affections  and  will  to  Christ 
are  oneness  with  the  Divine  Father,  and  true  safety  and  happiness, 
possible  to  any  soul ;  but  to  him  at  least  these  doctrines,  and  all  his 
most  cherished  hopes,  depend,  not  upon  an  assumed  infallibility  of 
the  words  of  Scripture,  or  the  supernatural  veracity  and  origin  of 
its  narratives,  but  solely  upon  the  historic  fairness  and  truthfulness 
with  which  it  presents  the  living  picture  of  GU>d  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  approved  by  happy  ex- 
perience of  the  rich  grace  with  which  the  invitation  and  promise 
nave  been  fulfilled  to  nim — *'  Come  unto  Me,  and  I  will  give  thee 
rest" 

Oswestry.  W, 

▲FFIBMATIVX   BBPLY. 

Thx  idea  of  a  literal,  actual,  chronological,  and  theological  harmony 
of  the  Gospels  has  probably  never  been  entertained  by  any  person 
possessed  of  the  power  of  ordinary  thought.  Such  an  absolute 
joining  together  of  passage  with  passage,  and  fitting  in  of  phrase 
to  phrase,  such  a  collocation  and  collection  of  facts,  acts,  events, 
aha  sayings,  would  infallibly  suggest  collusion  and  combined  decep- 
tion. The  Christian  church  has  never  taught  anything  like  this. 
It  has  never  gone  farther  than  to  declare  that  as  to  the  purport  of 
the  whole,  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  among  the  Evanselists ; 
and  that--in  regard  to  the  mam  elements  of  gospel  faiSi — ^the 
eternal  Sonship,  earthly  birth,  holy  life,  beneficent  activity,  sympa- 
thetic character,  exemplary  dutifulness,  sacrificial  death,  glorious 
resurrection,  celestial  ascension,  and  the  matchless  doctrines  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  the  Scriptures  contributed  to  mankind  a  record 
which  possessed  all  the  requisite  harmony  which  characterises 
trustworthy  evidence.  That  these  should  fit  in  link  to  link  and 
particle  to  particle  is  a  foolish  demand,  and  to  propose  to  affirm 
that  such  a  harmony  as  that  existed  among,  and  was  traceable  in, 
the  Gospels  is  only  to  lay  open  to  attack  the  unsssailable  arsenal  of 
the  Church.  That  they  form  an  existent  whole  and  a  consistent 
whole  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

We  possess  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels  such  as  any  one  may  mdre 
Easily  ror  himself  by  purchasing  two  copies  of  the  Gospels  like  those 
which  are  issued  by  the  *'  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge."  On  becoming  possessed  of  these  we  took  a  blank  book, 
and  ruling  it  with  two  columns  on  the  left  for  notes  of  Time  and 
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Place,  we  amnged  coltunns  for  each  of  the  four  EyangielistB  m 
order;  and  on  the  right  margin  left  a  wide  space  for  annotating 
remarks  and  jottings  npon  coincidences  with  the  sacred  narrative  in 
teenlar  history.  This  oeing  done,  the  Gk>spels  were  cut  np  in  sec- 
tions, and  the  several  verses  of  each  Evangelist  bearing  on  the 
sevwral  topics  as  they  arose,  were  pasted  into  the  oolomns  allotted 
to  each  author. 
Section  I.  is  pr^aUny — ^till  the  ministry  of  John. 

II.  Christ's  childhood  and  youth — till  nis  baptism. 

III.  The  ministry  of  Christ  till  John's  death. 

IV.  The  Lord's  ministry  till  the  institution  of  His  memorial 
ordinance — the  Eucharist. 

y.  Our  Lord's  betrayal,  trial,  and  passion. 

YI.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  His  appearances  to  His 
disciples. 

YII.  Sabhaiie. — ^The  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  mission  of  His 
apostles  as  the  Church. 

When  this  €hnsen9U9  of  evidence  ir  read,  it  leaves  on  the  mind 
an  impression  of  marvellous  unity  and  completeness  such  as  few 
eould  unagine  who  have  not  absolutely  put  the  matter  to  the  proof. 

I  feel  convinced  that  if  E.  N.  were  to  set  himself  earnestly  and 
perseveringly  to  the  maturing  of  such  a  diatessaron,  he  would  find 
nis  scruples  quite  vanish  and  forsake  him.  It  is  the  cursory  and 
disjointed  chapter  by  chapter  perusal  of  the  Gospels  that  causes  so 
many  to  imagine  that  it  wants  conseeutiveness  and  harmony; 
indeed,  if  E.  N.  would  think  of  it,  he  would  see  in  this  one  fact  that 
that  book  has  been  exposed  to  a  style  of  division  and  perusal,  which 
would  destroy  the  efficacy  and  associative  unity  of  any  book,  and 
entirely  prevent  it  from  being  understood,  a  great  evidence  of  the 
Divineness  of  the  Scriptures. 

Bat  we  have  not  to  argue  the  question  of  the  inspiration  and 
the  immutability  of  the  Gospels ;  we  have  only  to  direct  attention 
to  the  one  practical  matter.  Can  the  Gospels  be  harmonized  P  and 
in  the  favour  of  the  affirmative  of  that  debate,  we  have  a  very 
effective  presumption  in  the  continued  faith  that  they  are  capable 
of  essential  harmony,  which  has  been  maintained  by  the  Church 
militant,  and  the  possibility  is  farther  enhanced  by  the  many 
successfhl  endeavours  to  reabze  it,  made  by  many  earnest  believers. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  authors  of  these  dmer  in  minute  points  one 
with  another,  but  B.  N.  must  be  shrewd  enough  tosee  that  the  differ- 
ences of  the  harmonists  are  not  Gk)spel  differences. 

The  subject  has  been  discussed  with  so  much  reference  to  and 
mastery  of  detail,  and  the  writers  are  so  thoroughly  agreed  on  the 
great  main  question  that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  either  side  to  call  the 
writers  opponents.  We  have  not  claimed  a  precise,  plenary,  in- 
fkllible,  punctilious  harmony,  and  they  have  not  denied  a  large 
amount  of  impressive  similarity,  and  such  a  consent  of  material 
as  may  justly  be  held  to  admit  the  main  question  in  the  affirmative. 

In  regard  to  religious  debates,  we  should  constantly  remember 
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that  reasoning  neither  destroys  nor  creates  facts ;  it  only  ohangea 
ideas,  so  that  the  conclusions  we  arrire  at  in  regard  to  them  are 
only  effective  in  us,  not  on  the  Gospels,  no  matter  what  we  decide. 
It  IS  well,  however,  to  note  that  in  the  whole  progress  of  this 
debate  it  appears  that  only  in  dates,  nambers,  relative  incidents, 
and  minute  circumstances,  is  there  any  pointedly  asserted  dis- 
crepancy. In  considering  these  things,  thinkers  ought  always  to 
remember  that  interpretation  is  one  half  of  history,  and  th!at  in 
every  interpretation  there  are  two  factors — the  thing  interpreted, 
and  the  person  interpreting.  One  of  these  we  know  to  be  liable 
to  mistake  and  fallibility,  to  precipitancv  and  presumption,  and, 
hence,  we  ought  to  be  careful  that  we  do  not  throw  the  fault  of 
the  observer  on  the  thing  observed. 

In  reading  the  Scriptures  and  attempting  to  harmonize  them  we 
ouffht  to  remember  the  signal  brevity  of  the  narratives,  and  the 
fnU  conception  of  the  character  and  work  of  Jesus,  which  they  have 
communicated  to  the  Church,  and  we  ought  to  refrain  from  hastily 
assuming  that  whatever  we  cannot  explain  to  ourselves  must  be 
inconsistent  or  contradictory  in  itself— pof«»6^^  the  fault  may  be 
more  in  us  than  in  the  Gospels.  As  the  designs  of  the  several 
Gospels  differ  from  each  other,  it  is  presumable  that  this  should 
cause  a  seeming  want  of  harmony  to  a  superficial  reader ;  but  this 
nmy  often  on  examination  be  found  to  afford  higher  evidence  of 
harmony,  when  properly  understood.  Some  people  are  apt  to 
think  that  somewhat  similar  cFcats  are  the  same,  and  to  call  all 
their  differences  inconsistencies,  and  that  things  which  have  been 
related  for  one  purpose  by  one  Evangelist,  and  by  another  for  a 
different  purpose,  oecause  the  mode  of  presentation  is  slightly 
different,  there  is  a  discrepancv  in  the  narratives  and  between  the 
writers.  These  are  obviously  fallacies  in  our  minds,  not  errors  in 
the  Gospels.  On  the  fullest  examination,  both  by  friends  and  foes, 
the  Gospels  have  stood  the  test  of  criticism  for  nearly  eighteen 
centuries,  and  we  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that  they  maybe 
harmonized.  A.  S.  P. 

yEOATIVB  BBPLT. 

Without  being,  in  our  own  opinion  at  least,  any  thing  tooegotLst- 
ical,  we  believe  we  have  good  reason  for  thinking  that  our  p^p^r 
which  has  now  been  nearly  ten  months  before  them  for  criticisnif 
has  had  scanty  justice  meted  out  to  it  by  the  writers  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  Jate  B.  S.  alone  seems  to  have  felt  able  to  grapple 
with  an^  of  the  pointe  brought  forward  for  review  in  my  paper. 
Even  his  excellent  article,  however,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  ss  s 
reply  to  my  oppositi6n,  except  by  anticipation,  as  1  am  led  to 
infer  from  the  beautiful  and  touching  pages  appropriately  dedi- 
cated to  his  memory  in  this  serial  from  a  pen  whose  writings  are 
all  precious  to  us ;  for  he  met  his  melancholy  end  only  a  few  dsjri 
after  my  paper  had  been  issued.  I  cannot  venture  to  oombat  lui 
argumento  K>r  an  Eirenicon  between  Scripture  and  Soeptioisnif  boI 
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t>ii]j  became  of  the  fatal  change  which  has  "  taken  him  up  higher/' 
hut  because  I  belieye  he  has  misconstrued  the  question,  whion  was 
not  one  directly  dealing  with  the  inspiration  of  Scrinture,  but 
mereljT  applying  the  critical  faculty  to  the  Gospels  as  tney  stand, 
inquiring,  '*  Can  the  Gospels  be  harmonized  P  If  this  is  settled  in 
the  affirmative,  I  concede  that  it  will  go  far  to  strengthen  the  com- 
mon idea  of  inspiration,  though  even  then  a  difference  might  arise ; 
but  eren  if  it  were  settled  in  the  negative,  the  question  of  Inspira- 
tion would  still  avail — perhaps  prevail. 

On  the  two  points  which  B.  S.  has  taken  up,  which  refer  to 
matter  contained  in  my  paper,  viz.,  these  on  (1)  harmony  of  pur- 
pose, and  (2)  harmony  of  incident  or  narration,  I  am  bound  in 
nonesty  to  admit  that  he  has  said  some  effective  things,  and  shown 
a  just  conception  of  the  critical  difficulties  which  an  inquiring  spirit 
feels  in  regard  to  what  must  at  least  be  called  the  seeming  discre- 
pancies of  New  Testament  history.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  that  a 
certain  amount  of  straining  after  reconciliation  has  been  requisite, 
and  that  he  speaks  as  a  special  pleader,  but  not  at  all  as  a  con- 
sciously dishonest  one— quite  the  reverse.  He  evidently  had 
•incerely  made  up  his  mind  in  regard  to  these  matters,  and  oyer- 
mled  his  reason  by  his  faith.  I  could  well  have  wished  that  I 
could  have  made  the  admission  to  himself  that  he  had  cleared  up 
one  or  two  difficulties  in  my  thoughts.  He  has,  however,  written 
as  if  the  only  persons  who  doubt  that  the  Gospels  can  be  harmo- 
nized are  religious  sceptics  in  the  common,  not  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  term.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  may  be  shown  by  the 
aingle  fact  that  a  person  who  has  "  evidently  had  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  divine  strength  voucheafed  to  prayer  "  has  issued  a  very 
elaborate  and  interesting  book,  entitled, "  Ir  the  Gospel  Narratives  are 
Mythical — What  thenP  "  the  gist  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  facts 
of  our  spiritual  nature  would  compel  our  acceptance  of  the  moral 
philosophy  of  Christianity  and  of  the  divine  faith  it  teaches,  though 
ve  had  no  reason  to  believe  in  the  supernatural  history  which  our 
Gospels  relate.  The  work,  which  is  confessedly  one  of  great  beauty, 
accuracy,  and  earnestness  of  thought,  and  full  of  an  intensely  vivid 
force,  may  not  meet  the  views  of  those  who  regard  themselves  as 
orthodox ;  but  its  publication  proves  that  there  are  minds  which 
•can  accept  of  Christianity  and  its  teaching  independently  of  the 
historic  narrative  at  all ;  and  therefore,  that  to  treat  opponents  or 
advocates  of  the  negative  as  Infidels,  or  impugners  of  the  faith,  is 
wrong.  I  do  not,  for  instance,  believe  that  the  **  Gospels  can  be 
jbarmonized  "  so  as  to  be  construed  in  accordance  with  the  canons 
of  authentication  which  have  been  adopted  in  regard  to  civil 
history ;  but  I  may  humbly  claim  to  be,  1  hope,  a  believer  in  the 
Christ  of  the  Gospels,  faith  in  him  does  not  involve,  in  my 
opinion,  necessitate,  imply,  require,  or  make  imperative,  a  belief  in 
the  Evangelists  as  infallible,  though  it  does  call  for  the  formation 
of  some  opinion  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Scripture  witnesses. 
The  application  of  the  critical  faculty  to  the  examination  of  the 
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facts  of  the  Grospel  records,  and  their  consistency  and  hannony 
one  with  another,  snggests  difficulties  in  connection  with  their 
historic  accnracr  which  may  or  may  not  affect  the  theoloicieal  faith 
of  the  critic,  ana  may  only  lead  to  the  clearing  up  of  &eae  diffi* 
colties  by  proper  consideration. 

Inspiration  need  not  imply  infallibility ;  it  need  only  lay  dain^ 
to  the  power  of  originating  certain  doiirable  opinions,  sentiments, 
and  faiths.    It  need  not  necessarily  imply  exact  and  precise  har^ 
mony ;  for  it  may  be  one  of  the  aims  of  inspiMtion  to  acoommo* 
date  itself  to  many  minds.    Be»ides  absolute  cestainty*  which 
>perhaps  P)  absolute  harmony  would  produce,  would  not  give  room 
or  scope  for  inquiry,  or  afford  place  for  faith.    I  am  of  opini<m 
that  we  err  greatly  in  demanding  explicit  harmonies.    It  is  not 
requisite  that  such  close  and  literal  interweavings  of  erents  and 
eircumstances  as  to  take  in  the  very  particles  of  connection  aa 
inspired  elements  in  the  sacred  record  as  is  sometimes  done  ahonid 
be  advocated.    It  is  quite  enough  that,  like  all  other  historical 
records,  the  individual  records  should  agree  in  giving  the  same 
general  outline  and  living  ^raphicness  of  character.    To  press  for 
more  is  to  press  the  Gospel  into  the  service  of  infidelity.    We  have 
no  fellow-reeling  with  ttiose  who  disbelieve  the  Gk>spels  beeaxwa 
they  cannot  see  that  all  mysteries  are  made  plain  in  them.     The 
demand  for  explanation  made  by  Bationalism  is  quite  as  absurd  as 
the  assumption  made  by  the  hyper- orthodox  that  all  the  events, 
circumstances,  elements,  and  parts  of  the  Gospels  must  not  only 
cohere,  but  be  capable  of  being  intertextured  into  a  Ghristiad  in 
which  all  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  shall  be  harmoDized  like 
the  parts  of  a  child's  puzzle  map. 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  iLll  the  articles  that  hare 
appeared  on  this  topic,  and  am  glad  to  see  so  much  freedom  ci 
thought,  tolerance  of  speech,  and  Christian  courtesy  in  the  carry- 
ing on  of  this  debate;  but  the  lengthy  and  able  disquisiti^ 
which  W.  has  presented  to  the  reader— the  latter  part  of  which  I 
have,  through  the  kindness  of  the  editor,  read  in  proof— puts  the 
various  views  so  succinctly  and  strongly  before  the  reader,  that  I 
do  not  even  take  exception  to  one  or  two  hits  at  me  in  his  notes.  I 
only  take  exception  to  his  being  called  a  neutral  article.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  the  ablest  contribution  to  our  side  of  the  Question,  for 
if  discrepancies  occur  at  all,  the  Gospels  cannot  be  harmonized. 
But  it  is  not  right  to  fight  merely  for  victory.  Much  has  beea 
gained  when  so  large  an  amount  of  original  investigation  is  set  in 
operation  as  has  been  done  by  this  instructive  debate.  D.  S^ 
writes  with  a  good  deal  of  critical  sagacity  and  moderation,  but 
he  too  ought  to  have  been  upon  our  side.  S.  8.  deals  harshly 
with  his  opponents  in  classing  them  as  enemies  of  Christianity. 
As  O.  P.  Q.  has  explained,  the  love  of  truth  is,  in  reality,  the  love 
of  Christ,  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ;  and  yet  S.  8., 
like  ourselves,  only  believes  in,  or  at  least  advocates  a  substantia 
act  a  uniform  and  explicit  harmony.    Harmonized  they  may  be 
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to  faith  and  reaaon,  but  hannomzed  they  oaanot  be  by  literiata  and 
«oareyancen ;  could  they  be  so,  they  would  not  exhibit  the  infinite 
wif  dom  of  the  Moat  High.  B.  N. 


DO  THE  SCEIPTUEES  FAVOUR  OE  OPPOSE  THB  IDEA 
OF  THE  NATUEAL  IMMOETALITY  OP  THE  80ULP 


VBOATIYB  ABTICLB. — II* 


"  Thb  wagea  of  ain  is  death ; "  and  the  declaration  is  emphatic  and 
explicit. — *•  the  soul  that  smneth  it  shall  die."  It  seems  impossible 
that  clearer  ezpreesions  could  be  employed,  or  that  more  uuequi- 
Tocal  language  could  be  uttered.  "All  have  sinned  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God,"  and  "death  has  passed  upon  all  men, 
for  that  all  have  sinned."  These  words  cannot  mean  "eternal 
misery,"  for  St.  Paul  assures  us  that  the  wicked  "  shall  be  punished 
with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord" 
<2  Thesa.  i.  9). 

The  wages  of  sin — the  preordained  and  appointed  reward  and 
result  of   sin — is  death,  dismissal   from  lire,  and  "everlasting 
destruction."    Destruction  cannot  be  everlastingly  inflicted,  but 
being  once  inflicted  on  the  soul  it  is  eternd  in  its  effects,  results, 
and  consequences, — conscious,  personal  being  and  existence  will 
)        not  be  revouchsafed  to  those  who  have  continued  impenitently  in 
sin— even  in  the  hope  that  grace  would  abound.     The  nnquenoh* 
able  fire  of  God's  wrath  is  an  everlasting  fire,  but  though  its  smoke 
is  to  go  up  for  ever,  it  is  not  asserted  or  implied  that  the  sufferers 
in  that  burning  lake  shall  endure  its  torments  for  ever,  for  even 
Death  is  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  victory  of  Christ ;  and  hence, 
even  if  we  were  to  grant  that  this  second  death  of  the  soul  did 
mean  a  being  literally  turned  into  a  very  and  real  lake  of  fire, 
even  this  fire  of  death  must  be  swallowed  up  before  all  the  enemies 
of  Jesus  can  be  put  under  Him,  for  even  Death  is  to  be  destroyed. 
A  well-informed  student  of  Scripture,  S.  S.,  has  been  misled 
upon  this  point,  not  by  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  but  by  the  dog- 
matics of  a  theology  which  has  been  based  on  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  texts  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  future  life.   If  S.  S.,  un- 
restrained by  his  theological  dogma  of  the  soul's  threefold  death — 
(1)  temporal^  or  being  withdrawn  from  this  life  in  time ;  (2)  spiritual, 
or  being  cast  off'from  themercy  of  God ;  and  (3)  eternal,  being  exposed 
to  the  endless  and  relentless  wrath  of  the  Divine  Being, — ^had 
read  the  passage  he  refers  to  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  14,  he  would  have 
foond  his  own  question  answered  in  his  heart  on  the  side  of  the 
debate  we  take.     Isaiah's  words  are, — "Who  among  us  shall 
dmll  with  the  devouring  fire  P    Who  among  us  shall  dtoell  with 
everlasting  buminfjpsP"    This  evidently  implies  that  none  can  so 
dwell,  remain,  continue,  abide,  inhabit,  or  tarry,  but  that  any  one 
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placed  in  BaoH  oironmBtanoeB  must  be,  as  the  context  has  it»  '*9B 
thorns  cut  np  shall  they  be  burned  in  the  fire,"  and  therefore 
speedily  consumed.  The  duration  of  the  fire  of  Grod's  wrath  and 
fiery  indignation  against  sin  is,  as  indeed  it  must  be,  everlasting, 
the  powers  which  he  has  endowed  with  efficacy  to  destroy  sin, 
whether  worm  or  fire,  esert  themselyes  for  ever,  but  neither  the 
bodies  nor  the  sools  of  those  who  sin  can  endure  btuming  ever^ 
lastingly;  and  everlasting  punishment  can  no  more  mean  a 
punishment  continually  renewed  and  never-ending,  than  eternal 
redemption  can  mean  a  redemption  continually  repeated,  and 
everlastingly  carried  on. 

S.  S.  unjustly  affirms  that,  in  Itev.  xz.  10,  it  is  declared  of  the 
wicked  (of  the  human  race)  that  they  shall  be  tormented  day  and 
night  for  ever  and  ever.  Those  who  are  stated  in  this  poetical 
book  as  about  to  be  so  tormented  are  the  Devil,  the  False  Pronhet, 
and  the  Beast.  In  chapter  xiv.  11,  the  succession  of  individuals 
rather  than  the  individuals  themselves  seems  meant.  Unquench- 
able fire  is  fire  that  no  power,  except  God's  own,  can  extmgnish ; 
not  fire  which  shall  not  and  never  can  be  quenched.  In  such  a 
fire  the  wicked  who  are  "chaff"  and  "tares  are  consumed;  for 
the  wrath  of  God  is  that  not  of  a  tormenting  but  a  consuming  fire. 
Hence  Jesus  says  (Matt.  x.  28),  "  Fear  not  those  which  kill  the 
body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  Him  which 
is  able  to  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell ;  "  "  for  he  that  soweth 
to  his  flesh,  shall  of  his  flesh  reap  corruption ;  but  he  that  soweth 
to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting,"  Gal.  vi.  8. 
"  When  the  wicked  spring  m  grass,"  sa^s  the  Psalmist,  "  it  is  that 
they  shall  be  destroyed  for  ever  "  (Psa.  xcii.  7).  "  All  the  wicked  will 
He  destroy  "  (Psa.  cxlv.  20).  Jeremiah  only  wishes  that  his  foes 
may  be  "  destroyed  with  a  double  destruction,"  (xvii.  18) ;  he  does 
not  affirm  that  such  a  second  death  as  he  desires  for  them  is 
possible,  while  St.  Paul  distinctly  says  that  the  wicked  are  "those 
who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  His  power  "  (2  Thess.  i.  9)» 
Everlasting  destruction  cannut  signify  everlasting^  punishment  in 
misery.  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  Death  aa  the 
wages  of  sin,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death  because  there  shall 
be  no  more  sin ;  but  in  the  traditionary  theory  of  a  threefold  death 
which  S.  S.  advocates.  Death  cannot  be  destroyed,  but  it  must  be 
alive  for  ever,  and  that  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Man  is  dead  in  sins  with  a  spiritual  death  which  keeps  htm  from 
gaiziing  the  gift  of  God,  eternal  life,  so  long  as  he  contmues  in  im» 
penitence  and  sin ;  but  if  he  turns  to  G^  in  penitence  and  faith, 
seeking  true  righteousness,  he  is  made  alive  again  from  the  death 
of  sin ;  and  then,  though  death  assail  the  body,  it  cannot  assail  the 
Boul,  for  God  has  implanted  a  new  spirit  in  man,  and  has  renewed 
the  life  which  was  taken  away  from  man  because  of  sin's  entranoe- 
into  the  world.  On  receiving  this  ^ft  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Death 
ia  swallowed  up  in  victory,  and  to  mm  who  overcometh  the  Death. 
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of  Bin  Christ  will  give  tlie  orown  of  life ;  for,  aooordipg  to  the  plan 
of  salration,  "  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead."  We  aee  rrom 
this  that  the  opinion  of  S.  8.  ii  not  confltatent  with  Beaaon  or  Scrip- 
tore,  and  that  he  ia  miataken  io  maintaining  that  the  Bcn'pturea 
aaaert  or  eyen  imply  that  the  aonl  of  man  ia  now  naturally 
immortal. 

D.  U.  M.  enters  into  a  long  philological  and  philoaophioal  debate- 
about  the  threefold  natnre  of  man,  which  aeema  to  me  juat  about  aa 
hypothetical  aa  S.  S.'a  theory  of  threefold  death.  I  am  no  adept 
in  Hebrew  lore,  and  know  only  the  things  moat  aurely  belieyed 
among  men  aa  goapel  through  the  faithful  rendering,  aa  it  is 
reported  to  be,  of  the  authorized  yeraion.  I  do  not  think  it  can 
have  been  intended  to  be  eaaential  to  the  aalyation  of  the  aoula  of 
men  that  they  ahould  all  know  minute  and  critical  pointa  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek  lore.  If  such  ia  the  goapel  of  D.  U.  M.  it  ia  not  that 
which  Deity  has  defined  to  be  so  plain  that  be  who  runs  may  read, 
and  reading  may  understand,  ^loe  points  there  may  be,  nay,  nice 
points  there  must  be,  or  the  gospel  could  not  be  the  word  of  the 
mfinite  wisdom  of  the  infinite  God ;  but  these,  though  they  may 
add  confirmation  to  the  plain  doctrines  and  straightforward  atate- 
ments  of  Holy  Writ,  cannot  be  deemed  eaaential  to  man'a  aalyation. 
Not  only  from  inability  to  follow  him  into  the  intricate  realma  of 
Hebrew  scholarship — a  fellow-reader  of  the  British  Controvertialitt 
profanely  critioisea  the  passage  on  p.  287  by  saying,  "  Ah  I  D.  U.  M. 
IS  playing  on  the  Jews  harp,"^but  from  my  inability  to  feel  the 
force  of  us  argument  on  the  point,  I  cannot  controvert  the  state- 
ments of  D.  U.  M.,  but  I  thmk  I  am  warranted  by  the  express 
statements  of  Scripture  to  say  that  Death  has  become  the  natural 
£ate  of  man ;  that  as  all  haye  sinned  they  cannot  now  possess  or 
tDJoy  eyerlaating  life  by  nature,  but  onlj  of  grace.  That  Jesun 
died  in  order  t£it  thoae  who,  through  faith  and  patience  did  or 
cndeayoured  to  do  the  works  of  righteousness,  might  inherit  the 
promise  of  life  through  Him.  By  Him  not  only  life  but  immortalt'  y 
are  brought  to  light  in  the  gospel.  That  the  cause  of  rejoicing 
which  the  belieyer  has  is  that  he  has  life  in  and  through  Christ 
eommunicated  to  him ;  while  the  terror  that  the  ungodly  man  lies 
under — as  those  who  by  the  fear  of  Death  are  all  their  lifetime  kept 
in  bondage, — ^is  the  loss  of  that  life,— not  of  present  delight  in  sm, 
but  of  any  delight  at  all  which  oyerhangs  them.  They  barter  for 
the  pleasures  of  sin  and  sense  an  eternity  of  bliss,  while  the 
righteous  reoeiye  in  exchange  for  the  self-denial  of  faith  a  con- 
science at  peace  and  yoid  of  offence  during  life  here,  and  hereafter 
a  far  more  exceeding  eyen  an  eternal  weight  of  glory ,-*life  for  eyer 
in  Christ,  and  by  His  gift  in  whom  the  fulness  of  all  perfectiof 
dwells.  P.  W.  B. 
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OUGHT  WE  NOW  TO  HAVE  THE  BALLOT  P 

AFPIBUITIYX  BBPLT. 

Sbbing  that,  thongh  called  into  the  field  by  general  order  of  our 
Oommander-in-Ohier  of  the  Forces,  the  leader  of  our  yan,  G.  M.  S., 
lias  been  unable  to  put  in  an  appearance,  I  have  been  applied  to  m 
extremis  to  review  tne  contest,  and  to  say  the  dosing  words  on  the 
affirmative  side  of  this  great  artniment. 

I  begin  by  admitting  that  O.  N.  U.  S.  has  made  a  great  hit, 
argumentatively  in  the  burden  of  his  objection  that  the  time- 
olement  has  been  too  much  left  out  of  consideration  in  the  debate. 
But  I  would  remark  on  his  first  thesis  (p.  360),  that  it  iq  entirely 
to  secure  the  practical  advantages  of  reform  that  the  ballot  ii 
wanted  now.  We  have  the  gift  of  the  franchise,  but  we  have  not 
the  use  of  it  now ;  to  the  second,  that  we  cannot  now  press  financial 
reform  for  want  of  the  ballot,  because  those  who  are  interested  in 
withholding  financial  or  any  other  reform  keep  the  ballot  from  us 
that  they  may  coerce  such  votes  as  may  work  in  their  favour, 
and  so  wound  us  with  our  own  weapon ;  to  his  tJUrd,  the  law  has 
been  found  to  favour  our  opponents,  not  to  aid  us ;  to  his  fourth, 
education  has  not  made  the  oribers  and  corruptors  honest, — ^how 
then  can  we  escape  from  their  oppressions  but  by  the  ballot  o^ 
present  y  to  his,;^A,  the  press  ^brtiw  public  opinion,  and  It  does 
not  enable  us  to  express  by  vote  the  opinion  formed  which  the  ballot 
would;  to  bis  sixth,  the  bribery  law  does  not  prevent  the  act,  but 
only  threatens  to  punish  it  when  so  clumsily  done  as  to  be  disco- 
vered  and  proved ;  to  his  seventh,  the  law  is  all  on  the  side  of  the 
force  of  bribery  (iinless  it  be  f>roved),  but  all  against  the  force  of 
the  mob,  so  that  the  "  screw"  is  available  effectively  to  the  former 
only,  not  to  the  latter. 

Against  A.  J.  G.'s  reign  of  suspicion,  we  would  place  the  actual 
•tato  of  deception  and  dodging ;  and  we  affirm  that  no  state  that 
can  be  imagined  under  the  full  ]>lay  of  the  ballot  is  equal  in  vile- 
ness  to  that  which  erists  without  it. 

J.  S.  M.  has  an  excell^it  theory  of  voting ;  but  can  he  get  it 
put  into  proper  working  order  P  Cfan  we  get  it  dedared  to  be  high 
or  even  netty  treason  to  tamper  with  votes  P 

I'shaU  not  retire  from  the  front,  and  bring  forward  a  young 
lieutenant  who  has  not  yet  got  trying  his  sword  in  this  action,  and 
whom  our  commander  commends  to  my  consideration.  I  am  sorrr, 
however,  that  I  am  not  at  liberty,  through  conditions  of  disposable 
space  assigned  to  me  in  my  ground  plan,  to  bring  all  his  forces 
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into  the  aotioQ ;  bat  E.  E.  thall  display  his  metUe  in  the  fraj  in  a 
worthy  manner^  notwithstanding : — 

I  shall  confine  mjielf  ohieflj  to  the  ohjectionf  of  S.  S. 

If  S.  S.  had  lucceeded  in  proTing  all  the  points  contained  in  his  opening' 
naramph  he  would  hare  established  the  negatire,  but  in  that  I  think  ho 
has  failed ;  for,  firstly,  he  seems  to  imagine  that  the  advocates  of  the  ballot 
expect  it  to  accomplish  all  that  thej  could  wish,  while  they  expect  only  that 
it  will  be  a  grtat  improvtment  on  the  present  system,  notwithstanding  the 
minor  disadyantages  which  may  accompany  it. 

The  quotation  from  Sidney  Smith  is  ifull  of  assumptions,  which  donbtless 
look  well  upon  paper,  but  at  the  same  time  will  not  heeae  the  test,  as  fisr  as 
the  working  classes  are  concerned,  and  ihty  are  the  people  who  chiefly 
require  the  protection  of  the  ballot.  It  is  said  that  '*  tlie  concealed  demo- 
erafe  who  Toted  against  his  landlord  must  talk  to  the  wrong  people,  subscribe 
to  the  wrong  dub,  huzsa  at  the  wrong  dinner,  break  the  wrong  head,  and 
lead  a  long  fife  of  lies  between  erery  election." 

Ifow,  those  landlords  who  do  not  scruple  to  coerce  their  tenants  care 
very  little,  if  anything,  as  a  rule,  what  the  political  opinions  of  their  tenants 
m^  be ;  all  thOT  want  is  the  Tote.  I  should  here  like  to  ask  which  is  the 
greatest  crime,  tor  a  man  to  vote  against  his  conscience  or  to  vote  contrary 
to  his  professions  P  The  latter  is  urged  against  us  as  one  of  the  ineritabb 
evils  of  the  ballot  system.  The  argument,  then,  that  the  man  who  votes 
against  his  landlord  "  must  always  be  talking  to  the  wrong  people  "  may 
hold  good  in  soeie  cases,  but  not  in  the  majority. 

There  is  no  doubt  some  truth  in  the  quotation,  but  I  think  the  author 
has  struck  his  key-note  too  high ;  he  refers  mostly  to  imaginary  evils,  and 
all  mat  questions  which  have  been  brought  before  the  coantry  have  met 
wi£  the  same  kind  of  opposition— they  were  all  to  result  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Constitution. 

8.  S.  seems  to  think  that  the  man  who  carries  on  bribery  at  elections 
would  be  foolish  enough  to  bribe  a  voter  on  his  simple  promue,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  could  have  no  possible  suarantee  that  the  man  would 
leoord  his  vote  according  to  his  promise ;  this  argument,  again,  is  a  mere 
^MtwmfHon;  experience  tells  us  that  very  few  men,  if  any,  would  act  so 
foolishly. 

Personal  canvassing  by  party  aaents  is  certainly  not  desirable ;  I  can 
therefore  assure  8.  8.  that  I  shomd  be  glad  to  see  the  end  of  it^  and  I 
believe  the  majority  of  the  advocates  of  the  ballot  also  disapprove  of  it. 

"The  ballot  is  unnecessary,'*  says  8.  8.,  '*  because  a  genuine  Englishman 
does  not  need  or  desire  it  for  his  protection."  That  word  '*  genuine"  is 
sdmirably  fitted  in  to  serve  a  purpose,  but  it  is  a  pity  he  did  not  give  us  a 
definition  of  the  term,  in  order  that  we  might  comprehend  his  meaning. 
If  it  is  meant  that  a  "  genuine  Englishman    is  one  who  is  entirely  inde^ 

Sident  of  everybody  cue  for  Ins  support,  of  course  such  a  man  would  not 
be  the  protection  of  the  ballot  for  himself,  but  how  many  (if  any) 
English  working  men  and  tradesmen  are  there  who  are  in  such  a  positionP 
Where  has  the  cry  for  the  ballot  come  from  but  from  the  people  /  8.  SL 
thinks  that  the  ballot  is  not  desirable  *' because  there  is  greatly  needed  a 
leverence  for  publio  opinion,  strong  enough  to  keep  all  persons  of  every 
olsss  and  position  from  daring  to  interfere  with  its  development,  in  the 
fullest,  freest,  and  most  honourable  way."  In  reply  to  this  I  must  remind 
1869.  2  Q 
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mj  friand  that  nothing  but  the  love  of  God  in  the  heart  will  keep  ef«rf 
elasa  in  it«  proper  position,  and  that  we  shall  iwoer  find  pablio  opinion 
etrong  enough  to  effect  that  which  he  desires,  and  supposing  it  may 
erentualW  have  such  inflnenoe  in  society,  how  long  are  we  to  wait  for  such 
a  state  of  things  ?  It  has,  moreover,  not  yet  been  shown  to  us  wherein  the 
ballot  doea  duooorage  the  reverence  for  public  opinion^  and  until  S.  8* 
produces  facts  to  prove  his  assertion,  we  must  condemn  his  argument  aa 
mtile.  If  we  are  not  to  have  the  bsllot,  and  if  we  are  to  wait  until  the 
influence  of  public  opinion  shall  become  inesistible,  then  the  only  altei^* 
native  we  have  is  to  content  ounelvee  with  living  all  our  daya  in  the  midsl 
of  corruption ;  but  this  we  do  not  mean  to  do. 

S.  S.,  while  quoting  the  remarks  of  Sidney  Smith,  evidently  endorsee  bia 
opinions  in  this  respect,  and  as  the  quotation  is  an  unmeaenred  attack  on 
the  secrecy  of  the  b^lot  system,  it  seems  that  8. 8.  towards  the  dose  of  hia 
article  has  fallen  into  a  net  of  his  own  manufacture ;  he  says  that  the  ballot 
^  would  enable  voters  of  a  certain  character  to  indulge  revenge  or  sonae 
personal  pique  wiHumt  it*  being  known  to  othon^*  thus  establiriiing  beyond 
doubt  the  eeereey  of  our  system.  "  Opportunities  for  doinir  evil,"  con- 
tinues our  friend,  *'  are  the  occasiona  of  temptation  to  do  eviL  '^  I  cannot 
see  the  force  of  this  argument,  and  even  if  I  could,  the  ballot  could  not 
afford  any  *' opportunities  for  doing  evil;**  it  simply  enaUea  a  man  to 
xeoord  his  vote  unobserved,  and  what  evil  is  there  in  thai  f  I  contend  in 
opposition  to  8. 8.  that  the  ballot  would  not  be  "  injurious  to  the  montla  of 
the  people,**  and  that  it  woul^not  afford  the  **  temptation  to  gratify  selfish* 
ness,  malice,  rivaliy ,  prejudiib^  and  other  evils,*'  which  he  seems  to  think 
it  would. 

As  to  the  objection  that  '*  the  ballot  would  be  to  a  great  extent  an  aboU« 
tion  of  manliness  and  of  the  sense  of  personal  honesty,*'  I  remark.  Do  not 
the  people  of  Sngland  ask  for  this  protection  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
to  give  an  koneet  vote  ?  How  then  can  it  be  said  that  it  would  deatroy  the 
aense  of  personal  honesty  f 

I  have  already  admitted  that  the  system  of  voting  by  ballot  is  not  with- 
oiat  ita  disadvantages ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  can  see  veiy  clearly  that  the 
advantages  ariaing  therefrom  would  &r  exceed  the  disadvantagea ;  therefore^ 
I  «ay,  let  us  have  it  by  all  means,  and  if  at  all,  why  not  nowr         B.  B. 

'  I  think  upon  the  whole  that  ia  fair  and  able  fighting,  and  with 
only  a  few  remarki  this  question  may  be  closed. 

That  the  present  Parliament  contains  so  few  changes  in  clasi 
provea  that  freedom  of  yotinf;  has  not  been  co-eitensiye  with  the 
widening  of  die  franchise ;  while  the  fact  that  in  many  places  when 
liberal  opinions  are  known  to  abound.  Conservatives  have  been 
letnmed,  proves  the  same  fact.  Again,  the  courts  established  for 
^e  regulation  of  elections  have  not  proved  proper  safeguards. 
Xhey  have  only  given  new  dewelonments  to  electioneering  triokasy. 
%t  is  essential  that  the  balbt  siiould  be  tried  to  make  bribeir  a 
profitless  waste  of  money;  still  more,  to  make  intimidation  impossible 
the  ballot  is  necessary ;  and  still  more  neoesaary  now,  when  we  see 
that  through  the  power  of  wealth  and  territorial  inflnenoe  so 
]0any  of  the  country 's  best  men  are  set  aside  and  disbanded.  Let  me 
ipaure  the  reader  that  the  great  power  ezeroised,  and  the  eagerly 
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pHed  bribeiy  of  the  higher  claMet  is  am  OTidenee  of  the  great  stake* 
they  feel  they  are  likely  to  lose  if  free  Totin^  were  panted.  All 
that  they  fear  to  lose  the  people  would  gain  now  if  they  could 
attain  the  ballot.  Wherefore,  let  every  friend  of  freedom  of 
thonght,  action  and  speech,  co-operate  by  all  means  in  an  agitation 
to  get  the  ballot,  and  to  get  it  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Sbouhdus. 

vioatiyb  bbply. 

**  Sometfaixig,  I  oonfiBM,  it  is  to  be  Mbamed  of  evil-doing  in  the  preienoe 
of  ai^ ;  and  to  reFerenoe  the  opinion  and  the  ooimtenaiice  of  a  good  man 
nther  than  a  bad,  ftaring  most  in  his  sight  to  ofbnd,  goes  bo  far  as  almost , 
to  be  virtuons }  vet  this  is  bat  still  the  fear  of  infamy,  and  many  sabht 
when  thej  find  tnemselTes  alone^  saving  their  reputation,  will  compound 
with  oth^  scruples,  and  come  to  a  obse  treaty  witii  their  dearer  vices  in 
Moret."— Afi^^oii. 

All  our  onponents  have  advocated  the  advisability  and  the 
mteeaaity  of  tue  ameealment  of  votes;  we,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
contended  for  the  revealment  of  votes;  they  give  their  voice  in 
fivonr  of  a  policy  of  dishonesty;  we  for  a  policy  which  would 
extinguish  dishonesty,  either  in  the  voter  or  the  candidate,  tha- 
canTaesen  or  the  canvassed.  We  ask  the  le^  enfranchisement  of 
opinion,  and  the  suppression,  whole  and  entire,  of  any  tampering 
with,  the  absolute  &eedom  of  voting  by  the  force  and  mi^ht  dE 
legislative  enactment,  and  by  the  formation  of  a  public  opinion  so 
strong  and  healthy  as  to  enable  even  the  slightest  attempt  at  pres- 
Biire  on  voters  to  be  resisted,  and  negatived,  and  punisned.  We 
wish,  the  glorious  privilege  of  free  thought  and  free  vote  to  grow 
like  a  healthy  plant  out  in  the  daylight,  while  our  opponents  desire 
to  train  it  like  a.  sickly  and  weak  thing  in  the  dark.  They  wish  to 
introduce  dishonesty  and  chuckling  Knavery  into  elections;  we 
wish  to  maintain  absolute  honesty  and  holy  independence,  and  cry 
for  a  sweeping  and  searching  legal  powert  o  deal  with  that  worst 
of  all  hypoonsy— being  unfaithful  to  oneself,  one's  Queen,  one's 
country,  to  truth,  and  to  God,  by  offering  or  taking  a  bribe,  by 
coeroing  or  being  coerced — in  such  a  manner  as  to  cherish  in  men  s 
hearts  "  the  glorious  privilege  of  being  independent "  in  thou^t, 
aot,  life,  faith,  and  vote,  freedom  in  voting,  alike  from  intimida- 
tion or  coercion  exercised  by  landlordism,  bribery  or  corruption 
used  by  candidates  or  canvassers,  illegitimate  influence  employed 
br  customers  or  patrons,  and  from  tne  rows  and  rowdyism  dis^ 
played  by  what  mt»  Browning  calls 

«<The  blind  bull  front  of  the  bmte-foroe  world.'* 

We  wish  the  law  to  apply  "  the  serew  "  to  all  and  sundry  who 
shall,  in  any  form,  mode,  way,  manner,  fashion,  or  stvle  whatso* 
ever,  interfere  with,  coerce,  or  revenge  the  firee  and  full  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise,  and  our  claim  is  free  will  for  the  enfrani 
Oar  negativists  wish  to  make  the  pressure  and  inoidenca 
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of  the  screw  to  be  inyinble,  and  therefore  impossible  to  be  guarded 
against,  and  so  to 

'*Let  concealment,  like  a  worm  in  the  bnd,** 

efit  the  life  out  of  the  Constitation  before  we  can  know  the  spot 
where  the  "  eating  canker  "  has  its  seat.  It  is  a  dangerous  maxim 
that  secrecy  is  the  safeguard  of  the  voter.  It  would  shield  alike 
the  honest  and  the  dishonest;  and  were  we  quite  certain  that 
honesty  would  thrive  under  a  legislation  in  favour  of  dishonesty, 
we  might  even  run  the  risk ;  but  we  know  how  wide-spread  and 
rank  is  the  evil  effect  of  opportunity,  even  on  those  who  have  fair 
principles  to  start  with  ana  to  act  upon,  and  who  have  a  formal,  if 
not  a  real,  responsibility  ever  before  them.  We  cannot  consent  to 
the  legalization  of  safeguards  for  dishonesty,  which  would  virtu- 
ally  legalize  any  means  whatever,  which  could  change  the  ballot 
box  into  an  engine  of  success. 

I  am  not  minded  to  enter  elaborately  into  the  arguments  of 
G.  M.  S.,  for  thej  all  resolve  themselves  into  the  fear  of  the 
hunted  beast  for  its  individual  safety,  and  hence  its  advocacy  of 
hiding  holes  and  burrows.  We,  on  our  part,  bv  the  abolition  of 
hunting,  would  prevent  the  need  of  multiplying  niding-places,  and 
the  need  for  the  concealment  required. 

Government  gives  the  right  to  vote  as  a  personal  duty  to  each 
elector.  It  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  protect'  its  servants  in 
the  honest  and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty.  Every  elector  is  a 
servant  of  his  country.  He  is  an  adviser  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Government.  To  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  this  dutv  is  a  trea* 
son-felony,  and  ou^ht  to  be  punished  as  such,  so  that  the  full  and 
vile  crimmality  of  mterfering  in  any  way  with  the  holdinff  and  the 
expression  of  opinion — except  formatively  by  suasion — should  be 
entered  on  our  law  books  definitely,  that  our  sense  of  it  may  be 
incorporated  with  the  common  life  of  the  people.  The  sacre<liies8 
of  truth  and  honesty — especially  the  sacredness  of  voting  as  an  act 
of  suit  and  service  to  the  Crown  and  the  people — are  great  prin- 
CTj^les  which  ought  evermore  to  be  pressed  upon  men's  minds.  The 
prmciple  is  irrefragable  that  only  on  the  guarantee  of  some  sort  of 
trustworthiness  is  life  endurable,  that  it  seems  to  be  worthless  to 
argue  it;  but  our  opponents,  by  determining  to  accept  bribery, 
intimidation,  corruption,  and  undue  influence  as  inevitable  and 
cureless,  seek  to  buy  the  curse,  and  caress  it,  instead  of  attempting 
its  repression  and  cure.  Public  opinion,  as  the  safeguard  of  con- 
science, is  a  nobler  help  to  freeaom  of  vote  than  any  mode  of 
ballot,  however  secret  and  impenetrable.  Let  us  stand  up  for  the 
formation  and  legal  protection  of  honest  and  fearless  public  opinion 
and  its  legitimate  expression— -especially  in  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise. 

This  question  has  been  so  full^  and  elaborately  treated  daring 
the  currency  of  this  volume  that  its  merits  and  demerits  have  been 
more  completely  considered  than  any  similar  one  in  the  pages  of 
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the  BritUh  Controversialist  for  some  time.  I  am  reminded  here 
that  Id  my  paper  opening  the  debate  I  did  not  fully  enter  into  the 
Question  of  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  ballot.  I  argued  that 
tne  ballot  was  sought  on  a  wrong  principle,  that  it  violated  one  of 
the  permanent  laws  of  thought  and  morality,  and  could  not  bat 
think  that,  if  it  ou^ht  never  to  be  adopted,  it  ought  not  to  be  so  funo, 
O.  N.  U.  S.,  in  his  brief  and  appropriate  paper,  showed  me,  and 
I  doubt  not  the  readers  of  that  capital  article,  that  a  good  point 
had  been  missed  in  not  saying  more  upon  the  present  aspect  of  the 
question. 

The  state  of  culture  and  independence  of  mind  to  which  men 
have  now  attained,  the  strong  majority  Liberalism  has  achieved, 
and  the  freedom  which  the  press  and  the  public  meeting  enjoy, 
give  speoial  erounds  for  opposing  the  ballot  now.  What  has  been 
won  in  the  daylight  might  be  lost  in  the  darkness ;  and  there  is, 
at  any  rate,  good  encouragement  before  us  to  keep  to  the  present 
system,  seeing  how  vast  has  been  the  progress  of  enlightened  poli- 
tical thought  in  the  country,  and  how  great  has  been  the  victory  of 
truth  and  honesty,  even  when  opposed  hj  all  the  wiles  and  artinoee 
of  those  who  wisn  men  to  palter  with  their  conscience  while  voting. 

"  B.  D.  Sobjent "  does  not  seem  to  see  that  if,  under  the  present 
system,  "  a  man  gets  elected  who,  if  the  electors  generally  had  their 
own  choice,  womd  not  have  been  so "  (p.  104),  we  know  how  it 
happens,  and  can  work  for  a  remedy ;  but  with  the  ballot  we  could 
neitner  know  that  it  occurred  nor  how  it  happened ;  we  should  be 
enveloped  in  a  self-originated  mist,  and  would  require  to  drift  on 
in  our  ignorance. 

"  Georgius  "  endeavours  to  be  very  hard  on  "  Fhilomathes,"  but 
not  very  efficaciously.  Under  our  view  of  the  case,  the  man  who 
should  enter  St.  Stephen's  by  dishonest  means  would  have  no 
honour  in  taking  his  seat,  would  receive  the  cold  shoulder  in  the 
House,  and  disgrace  out  of  it ;  and,  if  legally  convictable,  would  be 
ineligible  from  ever  exercising  a  public  vote,  place,  or  function 
again,  and  his  confederates  would  suffer  proportionate  punish- 
ments. They  would  exercise  no  influence  upon  votes  or  men,  for 
they  would  be  known  as  Mock  Farliamenteers. 

"  Bowland  Hill,"  by  showing  that  "  conversion "  to  the  ballot 
has  originated  in  interested  motives,  has  destroyed  any  argumenta- 
tive force  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  many  M.P.'s  have  gone 
over  to  the  affirmation  of  the  necessity  of  the  ballot  now. 

H.  S.  founds  his  whole  argument  on  the  hypothesis  that 
"  society  is  not  what  it  should  be."  If  it  were  so,  the  ballot  would 
be  unnecessary ;  but  it  is  not ;  therefore,  letting  society  remain  as 
it  is,  "  not  as  it  should  be,"  confer  the  ballot.  Is  there  not  "  a 
more  excellent  way  P  "  Try  to  make  society  what  it  should  be. 

"Samuel's"  argumentation  is  vitiated  by  the  same  mistake, 
though  some  of  his  remarks  are  not  only  judicious,  but  clever.  He 
claims  the  right  to  vote  according  to  conscience ;  but  he  does  not 
claim  the  right  to  think,  speak,  and  write — in  fact,  to  be  honest 
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-ftooording  to  oonsoienoe,  geeks,  in  (act,  the  ri^ht  to  pretend  to  vote 
one  way  and  vote  another,  #.«.,  to  be  oaoonsoientiouB. 

A.  B.  is  wrong  in  faying  that  the  ballotist  holds  as  a  "  first 
troth  "  the  right  to  vote  according  to  conscience,  ^e  claims  the 
power  of  voting  acocNrding  to  his  own  cenvenience — to  sham  this 
mod  be  that,  but  to  keep  fiis  sham  free  from  the  shame  due  to  it. 

O.  N.  IT.  S.  has  wntten  an  able  paper,  and  A.  J.  G.  justly 
r^odiates,  in  the  aaoie  of  the  honest  voter  of  England,  tne  mtro« 
■dnotion  of  such  a  law  for  the  sake  of  the  exertional  few  whose 
votes  can  be  tampered  with.  J.  S.  M.  has  msae  a  special  hit  by 
Us  use  of  Mr.  Bnght's  good  idea,  and  showing  that  it  leads  quite 
»irav  from  the  ballot;  while  S.  S.  has  gone  in  boldly  for  the 
teaching  of  the  peo|^eto  form  and  to  hold,  to  use  and  to  sbow» 
^nest  opinion,  and  to  suffer  all  for  truth's  skke.  T.  B.  P.  lias 
urged  the  same  thing  well,  and  H.  8.  S.  has  insisted  on  the 
proper  course — let  €fovernment  protect  the  voter  in  his  vote, 
whatever  hU  side  may  be,  agsinst  any  invasion  of  his  public  ri^t 
or  interference  with  his  public  duty.  We  want  truth,  integrity, 
.and  courage,  not  the  ballot,  ^and  dishonesty,  and  hypocrisy,  and 
jnore  than  all  now — ^when  truth. is  triomphing-^we  do  not  want  the 

hallot.  PjilliOMATSXS. 
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AYFIBMATIVS  ARTlOhB, — VI. 

TsoH  the  very  nature  of  the  subject*  our  opponents  in  this  debate 
axe  in  great  danger  of  deceiving  themselres.  It  is  verv  easy  to 
collect  a  number  of  foolish,  meaningless  proverbs,  and  to  say. 
These  are  senseless,  worthless  collections  of  words,  therefore  pro- 
verbs are  not  worth  studying ;  but  such  an  argument  would  be  mere 
ftitile  reasoning  from  a  part  to  the  whole.  H.  W.,  Jan.,  has  admi- 
rably gathered  together  a  goodly  array  of  proverbs  worth  studying 
—proverbs,  some  of  them  which  contain  a  hidden  meaning  not  to 
be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  if  we  were  to  say,  These  proverbs  are  full 
of  meaning,  therefore  proverbs  are  worth  studying,  that  would  be 
an  argument  much  more  to  the  point. 

The  article  of  *'  Anti-P."  is  iull  of  high-sounding  declamation, 
but  it  contains  very  little  sound  argument.  He  commences  his 
article  bysaymg,  "Common-place  vulgaritv  is  abominable;  and 
|>roverbs  are  only  common  phrases  told  and  retold  ten  thousand 
times,  and  so  maae'vulgar."    This  has  a  specious  appearance,  but 
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•it is  nullified  by  the  fact  that  thd  words  vulgarity  and  rulgar  ore  m 
this  one  sentence  used  to  denote  two  different  things.  In  the  first 
part  vulgarity  denotes  coarseness,  impropriety,  lowness ;  and,  in  tke 
aeoond,  vulgar  merely  signifies  common,  in  frequent  use.  It  is  only 
vulgarity  in  the  sense  of  coarseness  that  is  abominable,  and  pro- 
verbs are  only  made  vulgar  through  being  oft  repeated  in  the  sense 
of  being  common.  If  proverbs  are  not  intrinsically  coarse,  they 
eanuot  be  made  so  by  being  "  told  and  retold  ten  thousand  times ; 
and  if  there  is  no  inherent  impropriety  in  a  proverb,  no  frequency 
of  Te]>etition  can  make  it  coarse  or  abominaole.  Thus  this  argu- 
ment is  altogether  invalid  through  the  words  vulgarity  and  vulgar 
being  used  in  the  same  sentence  to  denote  two  different  things. 
"  Anti-P.'  tells  us  that  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  employ  a  larger 
number  of  .proverbs  than  any  other  nation  of  Europe,  and  then 
■ays,  "  Thus  the  two  countries  which  contribute  least  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  Europe,  supply  the  largest  Quantity  of  proverbs."  But 
•the  intellectual  condition  of  Spain  ana  Italv  was  not  always  what 
it  is  now,  and  the  argument  of  "  Anti-P.  does  not  show  that 
proverbs  are  produced  by  the  unintelligent,  nor  does  it  prove  that 
proverbs  are  not  worth  studying  ;  because  the  proverbs  employed 
^oy  them  are  the  oonoentrated  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  intellectual 
ancestors,  and  not  the  inane  productions  of  the  degenerate  Spaniards 
and  Italians  of  the  present  day.  The  fact  that  these  proverbs  have 
not  been  produced  by  the  degenerate  Spaniards  and  Italians  of  the 
present  day,  "  Anti-P."  himself  virtually  admits,  by  saying  that 
'*  there  are  more  new  books  issued  in  Germany  than  fresh  proverbs 
coined  in  Spain  and  Italy." 

W.  H.  expatiates  largely  upon  the  senselessness,  emptinSiSv 
and  dulness  of  proverbs  in  general,  and  quotes  many  as  illastra^ 
tions  of  his  assertions.  Besides  this,  we  can  only  find  one  argu- 
ment in  his  article,  viz..  That  the  majority  of  proverbs  **  give  a  de- 
preciating view  of  human  character,"  so  "as  to  make  a  book  of 
proverbs  essentially  a  libel  upon  mankind,  and  a  manual  of  all 
nncharitablensss,"  and  that  it  is  not  wise  "  to  reveal  the  pollution 
that  lies  in  the  inner  chambers  of  the  heart."  That  proverbs  do 
afford  a  means  of  opening  up  the  secret  depravi^^  of  the  heart  of 
snan  we  admit,  but  we  do  not  look  upon*  that  as  altogether  an  evU. 
We  believe  that  he  spoke  wisely  who  said,  "  Man,  knew  thvself.** 
If  we  know  the  secret  evils  of  our  own  hearts,  wcvknow  what -we 
iL%ve  to  contend  with  from  within,  and  we  know  what  we  ought  *to 
strive  against,  but  if  ignorant  of  these  we  shall  be  more  easily 
earried  away  by  them.  Proverbs  often  teach  us  truths  eooceming 
Jhnman  nature,  better  than  mere  moral  disquisitions  could  do.  Fer 
iastanoes  if  one  were  to  say  that  with  a  large  number  of  mankind 
tiie  desire  to  receive  a  goodly  accession  of  wealth  at  the  decease 
of  one's  father  is  so  great,  as  to  make  them  careless  whether  that 
parent  is  in  joy  or  misery  after  «ieath,  few  would  brieve  the  asser- 
tion, bat  we  are  compelled  to  believe  it  w^hen  we  know  that  the 
4cauurks,  "  Alas  for  the  son  whose  father  goes  to  heaven,"   and 
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**  Happy  the  son  whose  dad  goes  to  the  deyil,"  are  bo  often  lepeated 
that  they  have  become  proverbial  ezpressiona  among  the  Porta- 
faese  and  Scotch. 

Some  of  the  proyerbs  which  W.  H.  quotes  as  nonsenaioal,  are 
yery  significant  expressions ;  e.^., "  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  ib 
sauce  ^r  the  gander,"  teaches  us  that  what  is  wrong  in  one  ia 
wrong  in  another  under  the  same  circumstances.  "  The  least  said 
is  soonest  mended,"  teaches  us  that  if  we  wish  our  quarrels  to  be 
short-lived,  our  words  should  be  few  to  those  who  contend  with 
us.  Even  the  apparently  contradictory  expressions  quoted  from 
the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  "  Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  -  hia 
folly,"  and  "  Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  follv/'  teach  us  that 
in  some  eases  it  is  best  to  fight  an  opponent  with  his  own  weapons f 
whilst  in  other  cases  it  is  necessary  to  answer  coolly. 

Several  jears  a^o  we  met  with  a  lecture  of  Sbowell  Brown's  on 
^  Proverbs,"  and  if  any  of  our  opponents  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  it,  we  would  recommend  it  to  them  as  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  the  value  of  proverbs.  The  fact  that  a  dinnely 
inspired  writer,  and  one  of  the  wisest  of  men,  uttered  "three 
thousand  proverbs,"  a  collection  of  which  forms  part  of  Holy 
Writ,  proves  that  the  proverbial  form  of  expression  is  well  adapted 
to  convey  instruction.  "  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  and  much  of 
the  value  of  proverbs  arises  from  their  brevity  and  pointednesa. 
One  proverb  justly  exhbrts  us  to  "  strike  the  iron  while  it  is  hot," 
and  proverbs  ofben  enable  us  to  do  so  when  the  warmth  would 
vanish  and  coldness  follow,  whilst  we  were  attempting  to  strike  by 
means  of  roundabout  expressions.  Proverbs  are  often  more  for- 
eible,  more  pointed,  more  decisive,  than  any  circumlocutory  obser- 
vations could  be,  and  therefore  they  are  worth  studying. 

An  anecdote  or  picture  often  gives  an  idea  of  what  we  desire  to 
convey  much  better  than  a  dry  statement  could  do,  and  many 
proverbs  both  state  a  truth,  and  also  give  an  illustration  of  it  in 
the  same  sentence.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  we  say  that  a  man 
has  jumped  "Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,"  we  imply  that 
he  has  ^one  from  bad  to  worse,  and  also,  at  the  same  time,  mention 
a  practical  illustration  of  making  such  a  change.  Again,  if  we 
laugh  at  a  man  for  what  he  is  doing,  and  say,  "  You  might  as  well 
earry  coals  to  Newcastle,"  we  imply  that  he  is  doing^  something 
which  does  not  need  to  be  done,  and  also  at  the  same  time  give  an 
example  of  an  unnecessary  action.  To  be  able  thus  to  give  a 
statement  of  a  truth,  and  an  illustration  of  it  in  the  same  sentence, 
is  a  valuable  acquirement ;  therefore  proverbs  are  worth  studying. 

The  peculiar  proverbs  of  a  nation  anord  a  key  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  hereditarv  characteristics  of  that  nation,  because  these 
expressions  would  not  have  become  proverbial,  if  they  had  not  been 
in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  a  large  section  of  the  com- 
munity. Therefore  the  study  of  proverbs  would  yield  much  valu- 
able information,  and  by  ascertaining  the  general  tenor  of  a 
nation's  proverbs^  we  should  gain  an  insight  into  their  more  pro- 
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minent  national  characteristics.  Sometimes  you  may  without  dan- 
ger express  sentiments  by  means  of  a  proverb,  when  to  speak 
plainly  and  fully  would  give  offence.  For  instance,  a  friend  points 
<mt  to  you  a  fault,  and  reproves  you  for  it;  you  are  strongly 
tempted  to  say,  "  Don't  talk  to  me,  you  are  as  bad  as  I  am,"  but 
j<m  tkink  that  most  likely  such  a  remark  would  offend ;  however 
Tou  Tenture  to  observe  gently,  that  "  The  pot  ought  not  to  call  the 
kattle  black,"  or  "  One  ass  oufi[ht  not  to  call  another  long  ears ;"  and 
then,  in  all  probability,  the  mnt  is  taken,  the  desired  effect  is  pro- 
dnoed,  and  no  offence  given.  For  these  reasons  we  maintain  that 
nrorerbs  u^^  worth  studying,  notwithstanding  all  that  our  opponents 
OATe  said  to  the  contrary.  Samubl. 

NSeATIVB  AKTIOLB.— TI. 

**  Hb  who  wishes  clear  water  should  go  to  the  fountain  head," 
aays  the  proverb ;  but  that  supposes  the  source  to  be  pure.  An 
indabitable  authority  has  suggested  the  query — "  Who  can  bring 
a  olean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  P  "  and  has  also  supplied  the  answer, 
"  I^'otone."  The  advocates  of  the  worth  of  proverbs  do  not  ground 
their  praise  on  the  worthiness  of  tbem,  but  on  their  being  got,  at 
first  hand,  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  people,  and  therefore  direct 
froon  tiieir  hearts.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  a  blessing 
to  any  one  to  see  unveiled  that  awful  thing  a  sinful  human  heart, 
and  therefore  we  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  advantageous  or 
beneficial  to  study  that  which  is  the  nearest  and  most  unvarnished 
ezpreeaion  of  the  evil,  that  it  is  the  heart ;  still  more  when  this  hard- 
nees  and  impenitence  of  heart  has  been  aggregated  and  countersigned 
by  the  general  consent  of  man.  For  example,  what  good — true 
good — can  be  got  from  the  study  of  such  a  forth-word  or  ready 
ward  as  this,  "  six  feet  of  earth  makes  us  all  equal  P  "    Does  it 


more  of  the  inevitableness  of  death  than  of  the  vanity  of 
l]2e,  and  of  the  worldly-mindedness  which  closes  the  eye  to  all  that 
lies  beyond  the  grave.  Does  it  imply  warning  against  wrong-doing 
so  much  as  encouragement  to  eat,  drink  and  be  merry  P  ^*  He  who 
liTea  well,  dies  weU,"  is  no  more  a  praise  of  godliness  than  of 
jollity,  and  contains  not  a  whit  more  truth  or  wit  than  the  common 
jest  phrase,  "he  who  eats  longest,  lives  longest." 

*'  Bj  hook  or  by  crook  "  is  now  synonymous  with  "  by  means 
fair  or  dishonest ;"  formerly  it  meant,  **  in  the  most  honest  manner." 
It  had  its  origin  in  the  days  when  the  gatherers  of  dead  wood  in 
the  forest  were  allowed  to  gather  such  wood  as  would  break  easily 
by  being  palled  down  with  a  hooked  stick,  or  broken  off  by  making 
a  erook  in  the  branch;  but  were  prohibited  from  taking  any 
sharp  instrument  with  them,  lest  they  should  destroy  growing 
wooa.  This  shows  the  depravity  of  the  hearts  of  men,  and  how 
Uiey  turn  good  into  evil ;  and  therefore  proves  that  the  study  of 
the  words  which  come  most  directly  from  men's  hearts  '*  are 
deoeitfiil " — ^like  the  hearts  whence  they  Lssue--*"  above  all  things. 
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.and  desperately  wicked."  "Like  a  spalpeen"  Ims  vodeiyouna 
similar  aeterioration.  Spal,  in  Irish,  signifies  a  scythe,  and  pemt 
a  penny.  Spalpeen  is  a  penny- a-day  harvester,  bat  now  is 
equiTalent  to  rascal;  just  as  knave  has  ceased  to  mean  a  boT»  oa 
page,  a  servant,  as  villain  has  changed  firom  being  a  tiller  of  Siie 
aoil,  and  both  now  mean  deoeivers  and  vagabonds.  What  beaaflt 
«an  be  got  from  the  study  of  *'  Gk>  to  Jericho,  to  Hong-kong,"  Slo^  pf 
"  as  clever  as  a  Levant  whaler ;  "  "as  sober  as  a  Datehman,a}iidtae, 
.my  lord,"  &c.,  or  of  "  when  a  tree  has  fisllen  all  run  to  make  logs^ 
'*  Silence  was  never  written ; "  *'  the  rich  have  many  friends,"  Aou? 
Does  it  tend  to  edification  to  know  that  in  ahnost  every  ItBogwrngd 
men  say,  "  I  am  my  own  most  excellent  friend  "  P 

I  think  the  advocates  of  proverbs — snd  indeed- the  deniers  of  their 
being  worthy  of  study  too— have  greatly  erred  in  this  debate  in  not 
settling  as  a  previous  question  what  sort  of  things  are  worthy  of 
'  study  P  This  is  a  principal  feature  in  the  debate,  and  has  been 
altogether  overlodced.  If  we  decide  that  everything  is  world^«f 
study  on  whieh  the  mind  of  man  can  employ  itself,  the  whole  rdia* 
-cossion  is  closed  by  a  fovegone  conclusion.  If  we  grant  thataona 
subjects  are  unworthy  of  study,  we  should  next  determine  wtot 
.are  the  charaotearistics  of  those  things  which  are  worthy  of  atod^, 
and  thus  test  proverbs  bv  reference  to  these. 

We  contend  that  all  things  on  which  man  may  use  his  intellaet 
jure  not  worthy  of  study ;  for  instance,  we  read  the  other  da^  of  am 
.exhibition  before  the  heads  of  the  pohoe  force  of  a  saaoknneisr 
bseaking  open  bank  safes  and  other  plaees  of  seourtty,  and  tlda  we 
deem  an  illegitimate  object  of  study.  Again,  we  contend  that  Ae 
only  proper  objects  of  study  are  pointed  out  to  us  by  thesipoalis 
Paul  when  he  tells  us — *'  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoofgi 
.things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  «»hatsoev«r  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  afo  •f 
good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  opon 
.Uiese  things  "  (Phil.  iv.  8),  8.  6.  will  agree  with  mo  that  this.iB]a 
proper  test ;  but  if  we  apply  the  test  to  proverbs,  how  wtU  thsy 
stand  in  the  time  of  trial  P 

Are  they  true  f  Let  these  answer.  "  To  be  rich  one  must  teie 
friends  in  the  devil's  house ;  i^Sgs  heal  wounds ;  women  are  wia««i 
a  sudden,  and  fools  on  reflection ;  a  common  shipwreck  gives  fsgr 
tosll,"itc.  Are  they  A<me«<?  "With  awls  one  must  be  a  bodkin;  do 
at  Bome  as  Home  does ;  better  cheat  than  be  cheated ;  beat  rtkm 
poor,  and  he*ll  be  jrour  friend.  Are  they  just?  '*  No  one  says  that  Us 
gsanary  is  full ;  in  prosperity  no  altars  smoke ;  an  honest  nan  has 
a  hairy  palm."  Are  they  pure  P  "  Women  withstand  eveiything  but 
opportunity ;  gold  sets  apart  even  the  sates  of  the  heart ;  tnut  no 
one  at  home  with  the  light  out ;  eandles  keep  many  chaste,"  and 
others  which  we  dare  not  quote.  Arethmy  of  ffood  report?  **  Aaalaie 
as  a  proverb ;  as  true  as  a  byeword ;  as  vile  as  asoothsaw,"  Ac.  Ass 
.  they  lov^  ?  *'  fivery  cook  crows  best  on  his  own  dungstead."  But 
we  oannot  defile 'these  pages  with  them  except  in  Latiu  as  *'  In  tatio- 
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nem  looat  vis.  Qai  adyerso  yento  mingit  Bubaoalem  madefaoit,"  &c. 
Wlthoat  citing  more  we  may  just  ask  if  there  is  aaiy  virtue  in  these, 
and  do  they  deseire  any  praise  ?  If  they  do  not  stand  these  testa 
we  are  not  to  think  of  them,  and  therefore  must  not  study  them : 
unless  we  wish  to  do  our  minds  and  souls  injury,  we  shall  learn 
enough  of  them  in  every-day  life,  without  studying  them,  to  sully 
our  minds  and  to  hurt  our  hearts.  A.  B. 

APFJBMATIVE  BBPLT. 

Wb  are  called  upon  by  our  editor  to  close  a  capital  debate— one 
which  not  only  possesses  an  eyeiy-day  interest,  but  a  literary, 
moral,  and  social  yalue  besides.  I  know  not  how  it  may  be  with 
others,  but  I  know  that  to  myself  these  papers  on  proyerbs  haye 
been  yery  attractiye  and  instructiye ;  and  1  do  deyoutly  wish  that 
it  had  fallen  into  other  hands  to  pen  the  reply  paper.  When  I 
wrote  my  slight  contribution  on  this  question,  X  nad  no  idea  that 
the  editor  would  put  the  lead  in  my  hands  ;  I  rather  expected  to 
he  ehelyed  and  set  aside.  Since,  howeyer,  *'  must  be  must  be," 
and  "  necessity  has  no  law,"  we  can  only  make  ready  to  do  our 
heat  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  a  discussion  which  has  yielded  us 
monthly  matter  of  thought  as  the  brief  but  piquant  articles  came 
out  on  each  side. 

"  Anti-P."  has  done  very  little  to  settle  the  question.  His  out- 
€BBf  about  '*  yttlgarity  "  is  scarcely  worthy  of  attention.  The  yulgar 
eenmonplaoes  of  life  are  food,  clothing,  shelter,  loye,  companion- 
■hip,  and  thought;  but  cyan  "  An ti-P."  could  scarcely  yenture  to 
arer  that  these  are  all "  abominsble."  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
dwt  Bueh  rash  and  unguarded  statements  get  pushed  into  so  many 
discussions.  Many  people  appear  to  think  that  strong  assertions 
are  as  yaluable  as  powerful  arguments,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the 
ease.  Better  are  a  few  words  of  sound  logic  than  many  words  of 
ionndrng  rhetoric. 

'Writerri  on  the  affirmatiye  side  haye  been  challenged  by  C.  J.  A. 
to  equal,  by  quotation  of  proyerbs,  a  number  of  choice  phrases,  &o., 
from  the  poets.  This  we  think  an  unfair  argument.  Proyerbs  are 
popular  phrases,  often  the  outgrowth  of  the  homely  good  sense 
and  good  taste  of  the  commoner  ranks.  If  these  are  poetical,  they 
are  uninienUonally  so,  while  those  extracts  which  C.  J.  A.  made 
are  intentionally  so.  Taking  this  difference  duly  into  consideration, 
we  shall  quote  one  or  two  felicities  of  form  and  of  imagery  which 
has  been  attained  by  these  wise  words  of  the  common  people ; 
e.  g., — 

«  Throngh  one  sinner  a  ship  ib  lost." 

'*  One  thread  of  kindness  draws  more  than  a  hundred  kine." 

**  A  sack  of  green  intentions  does  not  weigh  a  pound  of  dry  deeds." 

"Vainglory  flowers,  but  does  not  fruit.*' 

''Hope  is  the  bread  of  the  wretched.*' 
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(* Samm«r  it  a  mother  to  the  poor.'* 

"  Under  the  white  ash  the  live  coal  hams." 

*'  One  ear  does  not  make  a  wheat-BheaC" 

"  Vo  leaf  moToe  unless  Gh>d  wills  it.*' 

'*  Fence  stand— cap  in  hand." 

**  Words  are  female,  deeds  male.*' 

"  Our  shroud  is  made  without  pockets." 

"  Men  are  all  clay ;  Gh>d  is  the  potter." 

**  Friends  have  their  purses  tied  with  a  spidei's  thread." 

"  Work  in  jest,  want  in  earnest." 

"  Heart  is  of  greater  worth  than  hlood." 

"  Courtesy  is  a  flower." 

"Truth  is  God's  daughter ;"  and  therefore, 

"  Truth  may  droop,  hut  ncTer  perish.*' 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  from  a  paper  forwarded  to  me  by 
the  kinimesa  of  the  editor,  who  regretted  that  it  had  reached  him 
after  the  amionncement  had  been  made  that  the  diacuBsion  would 
close  a  good  rejoinder  to  the  pilh  of  O.  B.'s  article.  0.  F,  A.  S. 
says : — 

**  O.  B.  complains  that  he  finds  some  proTerbs  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other ;  and  where  he  is  acting  by  the  one,  another  appears  which 
points  out  a  totally  different  course.  Now  the  study  of  proTerbs  is  not 
neoe!>sarily  confined  to  applying  them  to  a  system  of  guidance  for  oar 
thoughts  and  actions,  and,  as  it  were,  to  lire  by  rule  of  thumb.  '  Hearan 
helps  those  who  help  themselves.'  We  must  not  expect  to  find  eFerything 
cut  and  dried  for  us.  We  must  examine  for  ourselves,  and  discoror 
whether,  in  the  particular  case,  'Delays  are  dangerous,'  or  'Look  before 
you  leap,'  would  be  the  more  suitoble ;  whether  *  ISlow  and  sure,* '  Now  or 
never,'  or  'Keep  moving,'  would  be  the  most  applicable.  We  must 
acquire  the  power  of  discrimination,  a  degree  of  self-confidence,  of  pie- 
■cienoe,  of  mdependence  of  spirit,  and  then,  as  Lessing  says,  'Think 
wrongly  if  we  please,  but  think  for  ourselves.'  To  break  the  shell  of  the 
acorn,  and  admit  the  living  protoplasm,  is  what  nature  does  to  rear  the 
stately  oak.  Let  us  then  tske  proverbs,  remove  the  outer  covering,  as  it 
were,  and  examine  by  the  light  of  investigation  their  concealed  truths ; 
then  we  shall  soon  build  up  a  column  of  ideas  and  thouehts,  and  admire 
it  with  amazement  that  so  much  could  come  out  of  so  little." 

This  is  well  put,  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  objections  made 
by  W.  H.  ana  C.  J.  A.  in  regard  to  the  (seemingly  to  them)  non* 
sense  in  which  i)ioyerbs  abound.  We  know  that  the  eye  only 
"  perceires  what  it  has  the  power  of  seeing,"  and  that  "  a  rat  is  a 
bad  jndge  of  a  nightingale's  singing." 

The  paper  by  **  Georgins  D.  E."  deserres  carefnl  thought,  and 
is  yery  e£feotiye  against  "  Anti-P."  S.  S.  speaks,  as  he  always 
does,  with  sense,  iadjgment,  and  discretion,  and  in  quite  a  difiTerent 
spirit  from  that  or  his  opponent,  J.  M.  D.    A.  J.  G.'s  paper  com* 
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pares  yery  favourably  with  O.  B/s ;  and  on  the  whole,  thongh  oar 
opponenta  have  done  their  bcBt,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  our  side 
has  had  the  beat  of  it. 

Proverbs  are  full  of  homespun  wisdom  and  practical  good  BeuMCp 
of  moral  sentiment  and  graphic  fancy ;  they  are  the  results  of 
experience  expressed  in  shrewd  terms,  and  they  inform  us  of  the 
pemuuQient  moral  convictions  of  men  concerning  the  ordinary  and 
everv-day  affairs  of  human  thought  and  interest.  They  are  distin- 
gniahed  for  pith,  brevity,  soul,  and  playfulness,  and  they  are  highly 
valuable  as  preserving  and  embalming  many  quaint  idiomatic 
expressions  and  terms  of  thought.  Here  we  are  reminded  by 
C.  F.  A.  S.,  too,  that  Emerson  has  said  that  language  is  **  fossil 
poetry."  So  some  proverbs  are  the  inorganic  remains  of  language, 
the  fossils  of  its  history,  growth,  and  development ;  others  are  the 
remnanta  of  moral  philosophy ;  others  give  the  key  to  national 
character,  manners,  &c. 

I  may  quote  here,  much  more  as  curiosities  than  as  illustrations, 
the  following  Coptic  proverbs,  which  I  hare  the  opportunity  of 
extracting  from  a  very  rare  book  in  that  language  at  present  in  my 
hand.  This  will,  I  hope,  f^ive  an  interest  to  my  paper  over  and 
above  that  which  the  opmions  it  contains  may  supply,  as  it  will 
increase  the  knowledge  of  the  reader  in  regard  to  proverbs,  while 
it  win  proFC  how  widespread  is  the  tendency  to  use  them — making 
one  more  ostensive  instance  in  proof  of  eur  assertion  that  we  have 
the  verdict  of  the  universal  custom  of  mankind  in  favour  of  our 
opinion  that  proverbs  are  worth  studying.  The  following  are  the 
Cloptie  proverbs  (translated)  to  which  reference  is  made  above, 
viz.  :— 

**  Whatsoever  thou  hast  undertaken  to  do,  do  it  so  as  thou  mayst 
upeedily  finish  it.*' 

**  Do  not  hasten  when  it  is  not  yet  the  time." 

**  Determine  quickly,  for  opportunity  is  soon  past." 

*'Tam  away  from  that  thing  which  thou  shalt  not  soon  obtain.*' 

"  Draw  not  upon  thyself  temptation,  for  strength  is  not  in  thee.'* 

"  Bemember  thy  vow  that  thou  mayst  perform  it." 

In  conclusion,  I  appeal,  even  to  "  Anti-P.,"  to  admit  that  pro- 
verbs are  worth  study,  had  the  study  had  no  other  effect  than  bring- 
ing out  so  many  papers  of  ability  on  the  subject  as  have  appeared 
iince  this  debate  was  opened  by  himself  and  by  K  A. 

KBGATTVB  BBPLT. 

OuB  good  editor  has  admonished  the  present  writer  that  his 
reply  is  expected  to  be  given  in  speedily,  and  must  be  brief.  Brief 
it  sludl  be ;  but  as  it  must  be  hsstily  put  together,  its  "brevity"  is 
not  likely  to  display  much  of  *'  the  soul  of  wit,"  and  it  may  be  thus 
an  argument  in  the  nec^ative.  Isaac  Disraeli  has  said  that  **  a  book 
of  proverbs  is  a  book  of  the  world  for  worldlings.*'    If  a  man  is 
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known  by  the  company  he  keeps,  his  character  may  also  be  |>rett3r 
shrewdly  guessed  at  by  his  studies.  The  study  of  prorerbs  is  the 
study  of  worldlioess,  and  is  therefore  not  profitable  tor  instruction. 
''^ Close  thoughts  and  open  face"  writes  hypocrisy  down  aa  the 
whole  duty  of  jnan.  **  Grod  helps  merry  fellows  "  is  a  lie  and  m 
libel ;  a  snare  and  an  incitement  to  sin. 

Prorerbs  are  ambiguous,  and  have  no  fixed  meaning.  "  Time  i8< 
an  inaudible  file  "  may  mean  ever  so  many  things,  if  you  read  them 
into  it,  or  insert  them,  as  the  soothsaw  is,  between  the  lines.  "All 
waters  go  to  the  sea"  is  rery  plain  prose  to  be  called  wisdom. 
"The  miser  does  good  when  he  dies  "  is  false  political  economy  or 
wretched  morality,  besides  being  cynical. 

l^roverbs  are  often  employed  to  conceal  thought  or  the  want  of 
it,  instead  of  being  used  to  express  some  definite  truth.  "  Man  is 
of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble ;"  "  Man  is  but  a  leaf  upon  the  tree 
of  life ;"  "  A  hundred  years  hence  tow  will  be  as  good  as  flax,"  Ao^ 
look  like  sage  saws,  but  they  are  really  eyasions  of  true  thoughtfU- 
ness.  Besides,  proverbs  are  familiar  phrases,  and  does  not  the 
proyerb  itself  say,  "  Familiarity  breeds  contempt "  P 

Archbishop  Whately's  iUustratiye  letter,  quoted  by  E.  A.,  will 
amply  satisfy  the  reader  who  examines  it  that  proyerbs  are  ambi* 

Sious,  contradictory,  shuffling,  and  low-pitched  in  their  morality. 
.  A.'s  argument,  m>m  the  frequency  of  the  use  of  proverbs  to  tiie 
worth  of  studying  them,  would  equally  prove  that  oaths  were  worth 
studying,  and  sins  were  the  proper  studies  of  man. 

H.  W.  jun.'s  pappr,  in  so  rar  as  the  argument  of  the  proyerb 
being  the  nruit  of^  thought,  would  require  him  to  prove  that  all  the 
fruits  of  thought  are  worthy  of  study,  which  would  lead  one  a  long 
way  from  the  right  and  the  true.  W.  H.  is  really  much  nearer  the 
truth  whnn  he  says  proverbs  are  the  gospel  of  Satan ;  and  in  tiiia 
eonnection  we  may  as  well  ask, "  Can  men  gather  grapes  £rom  thomst 
or  figs  from  thistles  P  " 

Is  not  the  assertion  of  S.  S.,  that  because  a  part  of  the  book  of 
God  "consists  of  proverbs,"  proyerbs  are  worth  studying,  en 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  unwary  wrest  the  Soriptovas 
to  their  own  destruction  P  for  are  not  these  worthy  of  study,  not 
because  they  are  proverbs,  but  because  they  are  given  by  inspiim- 
tion  of  God,  and  are  profitable  for  instruction  P  l%e  history  in  pzo« 
yerbs,  of  which  8.  S.  makes  mention,  is,  I  am  afraid,  very  word- 
less, if,  like  **  perfidious  Albion,"  it  is  not  "  a  lying  spirit."  The 
fyllacj  of  his  remarks  about  the  absence  of  immorality  from  pro- 
yerbs has  already  been  dealt  with  by  J.  M.  D.  He  might  as  well 
plead  the  innocence  of  the  ball-room,  because  there  is  no  yiee 
observable  in  the  mazy  dance. 

C.  J.  A.'s  excellent  induction  of  much  more  beautiful  passages 
and  phrases  in  the  poets  contains  an  excellent  idea,  and  is  a  hi^ljr 
original  contribution  to  the  debate.  Culture  is  putting  pcoverba 
out  of  fashion,  because,  instead  of  the  mere  commonplace  of  small 
talk,  it  can  now  net  the  finest  thoughts  of  the  finest  wits  to  uae  in 
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its  stead.    Poetry  has  superseded  proyerbs,  as  the  steamship  and 
train  have  superseded  the  cart  and  the  sledge. 

I  quite  agree  with  A.  J.  Q,  in  one  remark  of  his,  when  a  slight 
addition  is  put  to  it.  "The  study  of  proverbs  is  the  study  of 
nan" — at  his  worst!  and  therefore  I  contend  that  they  are  not 
worth  studying.  O.  B.  has  justly  made  merry  with  the  meaning 
or  rather  the  no  meaning  and  nonsensicality  of  proyerbs,  but  he 
has  not  given  enough  of  emphasis  to  their  mischierousness.  I 
could  much  wish  oar  opponents  would  think  only  of  the  evil 
wrought  by  this  one  phrase,  "  One  slip's  none ;"  or,  "  One  deyil 
does  not  make  hell." 

Wbile  I  am  ^ratified  at  the  ability  shown  by  the  defenders  of 
t]i»  negative,  ana  strudc  with  the  versatility  and  width  of  informa- 
tion displayed  by  our  opponents,  I  am  sorry  to  see  so  many  pro« 
TQvbs  of  doubtfoi  utility  and  influence  brought  into  sight,  for,  as  I 
aaid  in  0{>ening,  conunonplaoe  is  abominable,  bat  vulgar  common- 
place is  still  more  so. 

;I  am  done  now,  and  hope  that  I  have  spoken  some  wholesome 
tratb  on  thia  sabjcot^  even  though  I  haye  been  so  trief. 

Ahti-P, 


Atheism  or  Hieitm.    London :  Koulston  and  Wright. 

Wb  have  had,  since  our  previous  notice  of  this  able  and  interest* 
mf  contribution  to  religious  and  philosophic  controyenr,  foisr 
oSer  parts.  In  the  eighth  part  the  fitat  division,  oontaimng  pre- 
fatory, preliminary  and  preparatory  matter,  and  forming  as  it  were 
A*  first  act  in  the  drama  of  Sesponsions,  closes ;  and  in  the  ninth 
the  curtain  rises,  as  it  seems  to  the  settled  and  definite  business. 
It  has  not  as  yet  manifested  the  high  literary  attractions  of  the 
debate  on  the  Being  of  God,  by  Bachelier  and  Owen;  nor 
the  variety,  width,  or  vainieness  of  that  between  Townley  and 
Holyoake;  but  it  ezhibiis  greater  definiteness  of  phrase^  mcfte 
point,  and  takes  a  higher  philosophic  flight  than  either.  Thisy 
noweyer,  is  only  a  provisional  and  temporary  estimate. 

Sir  Hhmas  More's  Utopia.    Edited  by  E.  Abbsb. 
London :  A.  Murray  and  Son. 

"  Iff obb's  Utopia  is  a  work  which  every  one  must  wish  to  read* 
This  number  of  the  English  Beprints  places  that  pleasure  within  the 
reach  of  every  one,  as  it  provides  for  one  shilling  this  rare  and 
valuable  book,  with  introduction,  notes,  aad  bibliography  annexed, 
in  the  early  translation,  by  Balph  Bobinson,  ISol.  It  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  regretted  that  the  editor  did  not  afford  his  readers  an 

3)portunity  of  comparing  this  yersion  with  the  Swift-like  one  of 
ishop,  G.  Burnet,  1684^  and  the  elegant  modem  one  by  Arthur 
Cayley,  1806. 
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(Dur  CS^alltQinit  €arxxBt. 


LTCID AS  I  A  MONODY. 

Blind  tfumtki  I  tbat  scarce  themselres  know  how  to  hold 
A  sheep -hook,  or  hare  learned  aught  else  the  least        120 
That  to  the  faithfi^l  herdsman* s  art  belongs  I 
What  reeks  it  them  P    What  need  ther  P    They  are  epedt 
And,  when  they  list,  thev  lean  Ksudi  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw ; 
The  hungry  sheep  look  np,  and  are  not/ed,  185 

Bnt,  swoln  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they  c&YWr, 
Bot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread ; 
Besides  what  the  grim  wolf,  with  privy  paw^ 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said : 


119.  Untaught  instracton ;  manage. 

120.  Acqairad  other  endowment. 

121.  Dutiful  shepherd's  business. 

122.  Matters  to  ;  require ;  worthless. 
128.  Do  duty;  empty;  showy 

preachings. 

124.  Sound  harshly ;  soreeohing. 

125.  Food-requiring    flocks ;    satis- 

fied. 


126.  Puffed   up;    air;    nnhealthy 

Tapour;  inspire. 

127.  Gbow  corrupt  internally  s  shocks 

ing  infection. 

128.  Kot  to  speak  of;  gaant|  selfr 

seeking  grasn. 

129.  Destroys  quickly ;  o1]f{eefced  to- 

it. 


128.  In  his  sonnet  to  Cromwell  Milton  ezdaims,— 

*'  Help  us  to  sare  free  consoienoe  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolres,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw." 

Dante  represents  the  meretricious  and  renal  ohnrch  of  his  time  nndor  a 
similar  symbol  :— 

'*  A  she-wolf  too ;  who,  rafenoos  and  lean. 
Seemed  bj  innumerable  wants  possessed^ 
And  had  of  multitudes  the  nun  been.*' 

'*  Her  rarenous  wants  she  ne'er  oan  saliaQri 
And  food  but  senrea  to  whet  her  hunger  stiU.** 

**  Inferno,''  i.,  49—51, 91,  98. 


otm  OOLLB0UTS  ootmss. 


Sui  tiiat  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
Stands  ready  to  emite  once,  and  smite  no  more. 
JEUtum,  iupheiu,  the  dread  voice  is  past, 


190 


1801  Howerer;  double-edged  aword  I 

gate. 
ISL  P^repaied  to  strike  aainglehlow. 


182.  Come  haok;  terrible  dmmicia* 
tion  I  hushed. 


181.  **  In  these  lines,**  Warton  s^s,  **  Milton  [writing  in  1637]  antioi* 
pafted  the  execution  of  Arohbishop  l<aud  (10th  Jannaiy,  1644)  bj  a  two* 
handed  engine,  that  is,  the  aze ;  insinuating  that  his  death  would  zemora 
aU  grieranees  in  religion,  and  complete  the  xeformation  of  the  Ohuroh.'* 
Kaj  tiie  passage  not  be  read  with  greater  poetical  effect  without  this 
fiternl  ezpUmation,  as  signifying  the  Puritan's  trust  In  '*  the  word  of  God,** 
[n^ieh]  **  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  8W0id| 
pieroing  eren  to  the  diriding  asunder  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a 
oisoemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart"?  (Heb.  iy.  12).  Is  not 
Hum  ^  the  shup  two-edged  sword  *'  (Rey.  i.  16),  *'  the  sharp  sword  with 
two  edges  "  (Bey.  iL  12),  which  goaras,  like  another  Eden,  the  true  ohurbh 
of  the  gospel,  "  as  a  flaming  sword  which  turned  eyery  way,  to  keep  the 
way  of  the  tree  of  life"  ?  (Gen.  iii.  24). 

188.  That  is  St.  Peter's  yoioe,  which  hushed  the  heathen  pastoral  song, 
iad  brought  out  the  Ohristian  pastoral  hiyectiye,  causing  the  former,  like 
the  riyer  of  Alpheos  in  the  fable,  to  disappear  for  a  time,  and  again  to  xe» 
mpear,  and  so  at  onoe  securing  the  unity  of  the  song  by  making  the  inoi* 
dente  of  Oamus  and  St.  Peter  an  episode,  and  yet  seeuring  to  t^sse  a  pro- 
minence from  their  exceptional  introduction  which  they  could  not  ower- 
wise  haye  attained.  By  this  skilful  touch — a  true  ealUda  junetmra — ^Milton 
dbyiates  any  oharge  of  incongruity,  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  with 
the  *' trifling  fictions  "  of  pastoral  poetry  there  *'  are  mingled  the  most  awful 
and  saored  truths  }**  and  ayoids  any  '*  approach  to  impiety,"  while  he  justi* 
iles  the  introduction  at  the  dose  of  Christian,  consoling  hope. 

''That  renowned  flood,  so  often  sung, 
Diyine  Alpheus,  who  by  secret  sluice 
Stole  under  seas  to  meet  hb  Arethuse." 

Milton'$  <•  Areadee!"  29—81. 

Alpheos  is  the  ehxef  riyer  of  Peloponnesus,  rising  in  the  south-east  of  Arcadia, 
and  iislling  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  In  some  parts  of  its  course  this  riyer 
flows  undor  ground,  and  on  this  circumstance  the  poets  haye  built  the  fio* 
tion  that  Athens  (the  sod  of  the  riyer)  was  enamoured  of  the  nymph 
Arethusa,  who,  while  elucung  his  pursuit,  was,  by  fayour  of  Diana,  changed 
into  a  fountain,  which  spnmg  forth  in  the  isluid  of  Ortyeia,  near  Syracuse^ 
where  Alpheus,  haying  persisted  in  his  course  from  Slis  under  groimd, 
emerged  near  the  same  spot.^3ee  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiii,  470;  Oyid's 
Metamorphoses,  y. ;  yiigil*s  .Sneid,  iil,  692,  &c. 

^  ^  At  the  yoioe  of  Thy  thunder  they  hasted  away }  they  rise  oyer  the 
hiUs,  they  go  down  into  the  yalleys.** — Psa.  ciy.  7. 
1869.  2  H 


r  That  shrunk  tby  BtMami ;  retnni,  Sioiliaa  Mnai^ 

And  eoZ/  the  Talest  and  dti  them  hiUiar  cast 
Their  bellB  and  Jiowereis  of  a  thousand  itiat. 
Te  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks. 
On  whose  J^esh  lap  the  swart  star  sparely  look^ 
Throw  hither  all  yoor  quaint  enamelled  eyes. 
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188.  Oanaed  to  retreat  in  alBnght. 
184.  rnyoke ;  invite ;  throw. 
186.  Bloesoms ;  dyes. 
186,  Qentle  mnrmnn  dslly.. 


187.  Self-delightiiig ;  orer-sweUiiig 

streamletB. 
18&  Ever-naw  suxta/ee ;  sildoaw 
139.  Coriottily  variegated. 


1B&  Iheooritna  wss  tha  eraator  of  hneelio  poetry  aaoag  the  Gteekss. 
his  ulyla  are  of  a  dramatio  and  mixiielio  obaraoter,  and  ave  piotiirea  o£  th» 
esdinarf  life  of  the  oommon  people  of  Sicily*  He  waa  a  native  of  Syiaoosi. 
Hit  writings  are  remarkable  nnr  poetic  grace  aad  honely  ipiaintweM^ 
sonndnofw  of  jadgment  and  troth  of  obaraoter,  appHyriaterpeee  of  f^uaw 
and  simple  love  of  nature.  Hence  QuiootiUan  caUa  him  "  admirahilia  in 
no  genere  Theocritus,'* »'.  a,  Theocritiia  admirable  in  his  own  atyleof  paeta^ 

188.  The  d<w-etar  rSirius),  the  star  of  tha  hot  saBmer  nee  son,  toe  dog 
days,  between  July  and  September,  forty  days,  in  which  Angnst  was  inoindsflU 
Ihe  term  dog*star  was  also  used  to  denote  Proeyon,  a  blight  star  in 
Onia  Minor,  whoic  heliaoai  riaing  diffiars  only  by  a  few  days  froai.  that  o€ 
Horses  esys  (Odea,  iii.,  29, 18—20),— 

<« 


Jam  Prooyon  tvaik 
Bt  atcBa  veaani  Leenia, 
Sole  dice  referente  aiooos  i** 

whidh  SswiU  tmilatss  tbns  :— 

"'Ifow  Ptoeyon  maddens,  and  the  atcr 
Of  fi^ensied  Leo,  while  the  smi 
Again  the  dsya  of  droaght  brmgs  on.**^ 

It  is  probably  here  oaUed  **  awsrt  star  "  by  metonynji  naing  the  effiMt  fer 
theeanae. 

189.  Compass  with  this  rich  passage  on  flowera— -tiie  peta  ofthepoeti 
the  iaUowiBg  qnotationa  from  Shakapcre  :— 

^Daffodila, 
That  come  before  the  swrilow  dsies,  and  take 
The  winds  of  Marob  with  beaoly  i  violeta  disi^ 
But  aweeter  than  the  lida  of  Juno'a  eyea, 
Or  pytherea'a  breath  $  pale  primroeea. 
That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phmbua  in  hia  atreagth ;    .    •    • 
.    .     .     .     bold  oxlipa  and 
The  crown  imperial ;  liUea  of  all  kinda, 
The  fleur-de-lya  being  one.    Oh,  these  I  lack 
To  make  you  gariands  of,  and  my  sweet  friend  I 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er/*— '<  The  Wkdes's  Tale/*  in,  H 


Thftt  on  the^riffM  imf  mwk  the  honeyed  skotoerv,       140 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  twna/^/towar^. 
Bring  the  raiJk  priimoae  that  farM^een  £m. 
The  tinted  oraw-toe,  and  pale  jewamine, 

140.  Fresh  sward  imhibe},  sunt*     I  142.  Barly ;  loToIom  deoaja 

141.  Earth ;  spring  hues.  |  148.  Bunchy  $  whitish. 


**  I  Inow  a  bank  whereon  ttie  wild  thyme  blowir, 
Where  oilips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 
<ittite  orer^eanopied  wHh  lusoious  [lu9kf}  woodbine^ 
With  sweet  musk-roses  and  with  eglantine." 

•«  J  Midmtmer  mgW»  Dream,''  iL,  2. 

"  With  fiurest  flowors, 
Whil^  snynmer  lasts  and  I  hve  han^  Hdeie, 
m  sweeten  thy  sad  grave ;  thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  ftioe,  pale  primrose ;  met 
The  asored  faaMbell  like  thy  veins ;  so,  nor 
Tfao  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander 
OuUweetened  not  thy  breath."—**  Cfmbeiim,'*  ir^  & 


140l  "Tberois  an  awkwardoeseof  oonstrootion  between  this  and  the  pre- 
oiiiag  line,  wfaidi  hnrts  the  beautiful  idea  of  the  flowers  '  sucking  the 
honeyed  showon,'  by  seeming  to  attribute  the  suction  to  their  'eyes.* 
Zbere  might,  iadeed,  bo  learmd  allowanee  for  such  an  ellipsis ;  and  we 
J  hardtjr  know  where  to  find  the  proper  noon  substaniivo  or  nredicate  for  the 
verb  if  it  be  not  so;  but  the  image  is  terribly  spoilt  by  it.  — Leigh  MuiU's 
"Imagination  and  Anvjr,"  p  272. 

142.  Frimroee,  the  botanical  Primmloj  a  species  of  herbaceous  perennial, 
baring  gensrsUy  only  mdioal  leaves^  and  the  flowers  in  a  simple  umbeL 
MaBj  of  then  are  among  the  finest  ornaments  of  our  meadows  and  groTes, 
and  even  oar  mountain  slopes.  Their  fine  coloura  and  soft  delicate  beauty' 
make  them  great  favourites,  and  from  the  earliest  times  they  have  been  culti« 
▼ated  for  the  garden.  The  Primula  veris  is  a  delicate  and  modest  little  flower, 
a  favourite  l^th  for  ita  beauty  and  swest  seent  in  our  native  pastures  and 
green  lanes.  Math  signifies  early,  the  opposite  of  skts,  late :  we  now  use  the 
comparative  raiker  as  an  adverb,  with  the  general  meaning  o{  preferablg, 

14&  Orow'toe,  the  dillcup  or  yellow  cress,  which  blooms  in  the  middle 
of  May,-^tbe  JUmnneulue  orvenHe,  or  crowfoot^  as  it  is  otherwise  called }  in 
Tennjson**  line,  for  instance,— 

s  ** The  oowslip  and  the  crowfeet  ase  orer  all  the  hill  j" 

net  the  "  crow-flowersy"  or  buttercups^ — Sanunonlue  Imlhosue,  The 
order  of  plants  to  which  jaainine  or  jessamine  belongs  eontains  about  100 
■peeies^  some  of  which  are  elimbing  plants  and  many  bear  fragrant  flowers. 
^Die  eommon  jessanuae  (Jeuminum  <^jfcinale)  fpro  ws  from  six  to  ten  feet  high» 
has  evergreen  pinnate  leaves  and  fragrant  white  flowers.  The  £arl  of  Car- 
liale,  in  his  "  Lines  to  a  Jessamine  Tree  in  the  Court  of  Vaworth  Castle," 
eharaeteriaes  it  as  «  iMght  and  slender/'  '*wild  and  winsome,"  *'free  and 
featheiy;"  andsays,-> 
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The  wliite  pink,  and  the  "ptjoj  fl^eahed  mthjet. 

The  glowing  riolet,  145 

The  muBk-TOBe,  and  the  toell-atUred  woodbine. 

With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head* 

And  eyery  flower  thiat  ead  embroidery  wears : 

Bid  Amarantiius  all  his  beauty  shed, 


144.  SpeoUed ;  black. 
146.  Brightly  ooloured. 

146.  Handfomely  robed. 

147.  Pale ;  droop }  orer-heaTj. 


148.  Grief-denoting   ornaments 

shows. 

149.  Elegance  resign* 


**!  ask  not,  while  I  near  thee  dwell, 
Arabia's  spioe  or  Syria's  rose } 
Thy  light  festoons  more  freshly  smell. 
Thy  Tirgin  white  more  purely  glows.*' 

144  This  we  take  to  be  the  JDiantkus  deUoides  of  the  botanists,  the 
pretty  maiden  pink,  a  sweet  common  species  growing  in  grsssy,  gravelly, 
and  sandy  soils,  having  a  white  eye  surrouided  with  a  purple  ring,  and 
rose-ooloored  flowers  spotted  with  white. 

145.  The  pansy  or  heart's-ease,  Viola  tricolor,  deriyes  its  name  from  the 
Eirench  {penter,  to  think),  probably  because  the  drooping  attitude  of  the 
flower  is  suggeetiye  of  thoughtfulneee, — a  circumstance  which  Shakspers 
notes  whenhe  makes  Ophelia  say,  "And  there  is  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts;" 
and  perhaps  because  they  require  so  much  thought  in  their  culture  to  keep 
them  from  relapsing  to  their  wild  form,  in  which  state  they  may  be  seen— 

'<  Gleaming  like  amethysts  in  the  dewy  moss," 

in  the  hedgerow,  or  in  the  corn-field.  "  The  glowing  yiolet,''  we  presume,  is 
Viola  odoraia,  whose  fragrance  is  so  pleasant  in  full-blown  flower,  purple 
and  bright  in  the  sunshine;  unless  we  regard  it  as  an  explanatory  phrssein 
apposition  to  pansies.  He  uses  these  names  to  express  different  flowers  in 
«<Tazadise  LosV  ix.,  1039—1041  :— 

**  Flowers  were  the  oouch, 
Pansies  and  violets  and  asphodel 
And  hyacinth,  earth's  fr^dbiest,  softest  lap.*' 

146.  The  Sosa  mosehata,  a  native  of  North  Africa  and  the  south  of 
Spain.  It  has  white  fragrant  flowers,  disposed  in  rich  corymbs ;  and  since  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was  introduced  into  this  country,  it  has 
been  a  favourite  flower.  The  common  honeysuckle  or  woodbine  (Zofueera 
perielgmennm),  so  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  whorls  of  delicionsly  scented 
cream-coloured  flowers,  is  perhape  the  same  as  **  the  twisted  eglsntine  "  of 
tt^ton's  "  Penseroso."  If  in  its  growing  this  plant  meets  with  the  brsndies 
of  another  shrub  or  tree,  it  twines  round  them  from  right  to  left ;  but  if  it 
takes  hold  of  shoots  of  its  own  sort,  they  twist  togeUieri  the  one  toroiBg 
to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left. 

149.  love-lies-bleedimg.  This  plant,  whose  dry  red  braotf  retain  tbtf 
freshness  for  a  Ions  time  after  being  pitheied,  has  been  employed  bf  ^ 
poets  veiy  frequsntly  as  an  emblem  of  munortality  i — 
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And  daffodilliM^J/  their  cups  with  teatB^  160 

To  itr^w  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lyoid  lies. 

For,  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease. 

Let  OTOiflrail  thoughts  dallgf  wiik  false  surmise : 

Ah  me  I  whilst  thee  the  siores  and  sounding  seas 

Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bonea  are  hurled,        155 


160.  Brim;  oalyoMi  ■igns of  sorrow. 

161.  Cast  npon ;  honoured  bier  s  re- 

poses. 

162.  In  some  measnre }  introduee. 


163.  Slight ;  trifle  |  deceptive  ima- 

ginings. 

164.  Woe  is ;  coasts  i  noisy  ocean. 
166.  Garry  oat ;  cast. 


« Immortal  amaranth,  a  flower  which  once 
In  paradise,  fast  hj  the  tree  of  life^ 
Began  to  bloom."— <*  Faradise  Lost,"*  ui.,  863. 

160.  Daffbdillies,  whose  large  earlj  yellow  flowers,  coming  oat  as  thej  do 
in  the  spring,  blooming  when  nothing  else  blooms,  liaTO  their  name  firom  a 
oorraption  of  the  Latin  aspiodelms,  lil^-shaped,  haying  a  large  beU-like 
flower-cup  of  a  deep  yellow  hue ;  hence  it  is  called  **  the  golden  daffodil  i  ** 
and  Milton,  in  **  Comus,**  861,  speaks— 

•  "  Of  pansies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daffbdils.*' 

^  The  ancients  planted  asphodels  near  graves. 

**It  may  interest  we  reader  to  know  that  there  are  signs  in  the 
Osmbridge  MS.  of  Ljcidas,  that  Milton  composed  this  beautifol  passage 
with  much  care,  and  not  all  at  once.    As  originally  written,  the  line  141— 

'  And  purple  all  the  ground  with  Tcmal  flowersi' — 

ran  on  with  the  line  161 — 

'  To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies  i ' 

and  the  ten  intermediate  lines,  which  gather  the  separate  flowers  together 
by  their  names,  are  an  exquisite  afterthought,  progressiyely  elaborated. 
Perceiving,  as  it  would  seem,  the  opportunity  of  some  such  poetic  enumera- 
tion of  flowers  at  this  point  of  the  monody,  Milton  writes  on  a  blank  space 
on  the  opposite  page  a  passage,  beginning  *  Bring  the  rath  primrose,'  &c., 
marking  where  it  is  to  be  inserted ;  but  even  the  passage  so  written  is  not 
\  exactly  what  now  stands  in  the  printed  text  (see  the  various  readings  to 

*  Lycidas  *  in  Todd's  Milton),  but  considerably  inferior.  In  the  interval 
between  writing  it  and  the  publication  of  the  printed  text  liilton  had 
evidently  hovered  over  the  passage  with  fastidious  fondness,  touching 
every  colour  and  fitting  every  word,  till  he  brought  it  to  its  present  perfec- 
tion of  beauty."— D.  Masson's  ''Ufe  of  MUtonJ*  vol.  i.,  p.  614,  note, 

166.  Thomas  Keiifhtley  says,  "  By  wash  far  awaff  must  be  meant  la/ee  at 
a  great  distance  ;  but  the  expression  is  ambiguous,  for  the  proper  meaning 
cifoash  awag  is  to  remove  by  the  action  of  water."  This  latter  meaning, 
which  is  certainly  the  correct  one^  emerges  immediately  on  reading  the  pas- 
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Whether  beyond  the  Hcrmy  Hehridee, 
Whire  thoa,  perhaps,  under  tbe  iohelmimg  Hdep 
VieiVet  the  liiotroin  of  the  moneitwteiDorld; 
Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moUt  vow$  denied^ 
Bleep* »t  hy  ^e  fable  of  Bellerus  old, 
IThere  the  great  msien  of  the  ffuarded  mo>cmk 
Loohi  toward  Namancos  and  Bayona'a  hold ; 
Look  homeward,  angel,  now,  and  melt  with  rwA  s 
And,  O  je  dolphins*  wtrft  the  hapleee  youth. 


lOO 


156.  Far  past ;  tempestuous. 

157.  Perohaaoe ;  submerging  waves. 

158.  Goest  to ;  strange  -  czeatured 

deep. 
169.  Sad  prayers  rafosed. 


160.  Bestestheiide ;  myth ;  aaeieiit. 

161.  Mighty  apparition ;  fortified. 

162.  Projects  in  the  direction  of;  fort. 

163.  Spirit  %  soften ;  compassion. 

164.  Being  homeward ;  nnfortonaie. 


sage  in  grammatioal  ordei^  "  Whilst  the  shores  and  sounding  seas  wash 
thee  finr  away." 

166.  Hebrides,  the  general  name  given  to  the  490.  islands,  small  and 
large,  which  are  strewra  along  the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  They  are 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Western  Isles,  Hebrides  being  their  literary 
designation. 

158.  The  ocean  full  of  monsters,  as  in  Horace,  Odes,  I.,  liL,  18  ;«— 

"  Qnom  mortis  timuit  gradnm, 
Qui  sicds  ooulis  monstra  natantia 
.Qui  vidit  maze  turgidum,"  4a 

{Li  what  approach  of  death  appdied  was  h^ 

Who  floating  monsters  saw  below 
With  tearless  eyes,  who  saw  the  billowy  sea.) 


161.    8t,  MiehaeVe  Motmt  who  does  not  know, 
nSiat  wards  the  western  coast  ?*'  4e. 

Spemm'e  •^  Shepieri^^e  (hlmdmt,^  tik»4L 

8t.Michaers  Mount,  at  the  Land's  ISnd,  in  GontwaH,  aneiently  eaSsd  Bd« 
Iflrium,  as  if  from  Bellerus,  which  Milton  seems  to  have  invented  as  Hie 
name  of  one  of  the  fabulous  old  giants  who,  aoeording  io  Geofiey  «f 
Monmouth,  possessed  Britain  in  the  davs  of  old.  It  is  a  eteep  Toik  hx 
Mount's  B^,  accessible  from  the  land  at  low  water.  ^Rue  stoiy  is  that  the 
arohangel  luchael,  *'  of  celestial  armies  prfnee,**  appeared  to  eome  hermito 
on  the  rock  by  Marasion,  in  Mount's  Bay,  which  bean  the  arobanceFa 
name.  This  apparition  gave  occasion  to  the  bnildine  of  a  monastery  mn 
in  connection  with  which  there  was  a  fortress,  and  beside  wliioh  there 


a  oraggv  place  called  St.  Michael's  Ohaur."  The  raoant  is  thas  doablr 
mfurrfeS/oy  the  fortress  and  by  " the  princdy  tderareh  whose  ssat is  tb««/' 
^  The  gx«at  vision  of  the  guarded  mount  **  is  obviously  a  peripbeasis  Ibr  Si. 
MiohaeL  Fimstene,  the  I^md's  End  (^Mis  Isrvw),  at  tiM  ir.W.SBtasi 
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Weep  no  more,  100^^  «hepherdB,  weep  no  more,        165 
jFbr  Lyoidu,  your  earrew,  is  not  dead, 
Bwth  though  he  be  beneath  the  materyjloorj 
80  einks  the  dayttar  in  the  ooean  bed, 
And  fet,  anon,  repawe  his  dro&ping  head. 
And  /rttffef  his  beame,  and,  with  imw  tpangUd  ore,         170 
JPiamet  in  thej/breAMKi^  of  the  momtng  e£y : 
So  Lyeidas  emnk  low,  but  momrted  high, 
SftttHc^  the  cftfor  mi^kt  of  Htm  that  vfcdked  the  waves ; 
Where,  other  grovee  and  other  «trMfiw  along, 
With  nectar  j?iire  his  oozy  locks  he  laoest  175 

And  A«ar«  the  unexpreeewe  nuptial  sona 
In  the  bleit  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  lore. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  taints  above, 
In  solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies, 
That  sing,  ana,  singing,  ia  their  glory  move,  ISO 

And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
Now,  Lyoidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more ; 
Men6^si4k  thoa  art  the  genius  of  the  shore 


t65.-flen«w;  «sd;  grieve. 
106.  Beesose;  objaot  of  UmentiAion. 
3fl7.  I>epsrteds  tss's  rarfaoe. 
H6*  Dso&iei  (  ooneh. 
MB.  Boon  th«nafter  nisas  egsin  1 
disappearing. 

170.  Arranges  {  rays  s  fresh'^itter- 

ing  gold. 

171.  Flashes  j  biow  |  eaity  hsarens. 
ITS.  l>6Boend6d ;  atoaiMlecL 

176.  In  ooneequenoe  of;  beloTsd 
powers  strode  along. 

174.  Woods;  waters. 

176.  Celestial ;  watery  trasses  1 
bathes. 


176.  Listens  to  t  nnspeshable;  wed- 

ding lay,  epiUudamiunL 

177.  Happy  rsaloM  adoring. 

176.  SWrther    his   delight  i    angel 

hosts. 
179.  Holy  bands  f  pleasant  eompa- 


180.  B^oioe]  eapemal  MeMeflnsss 

glide. 

181.  DeSoi^  lemove. 

182.  By  this  time ;  moom. 

188.  From  this  time  onward  $  guar- 
dian angeL 


Jjfpain,  being  the  ooaet  tying  doe  sonth  erf  St.  MiohasTs  Meant,  two  plaosi  in 
Aet  direetion,  aeross  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Snglish  Obannel,  are  named^ 
«likih,  in  eontequenoe  of  our  trade  with  Oomnna,  were  probably  mere 
<MniliBr  in  liiltoif  s  days  than  in  oan,  vis.,  JfamoMOf  and  Sagona,    In 
4he  «iap  of  'ChUioia,  in  Heroatoi's  Atlas  (then  a  oommon  work,  known  to 
<ffl  persons  of  edocation),  we  find,  in  the  pemnsula  of  Ifinisterrs,  near  the 
irifceof  the  preient  Mujio,  **  Namaneos  T.,**'  L  e^  Tuns :  Bayona  lias  south  ^ 
4his,  a  littletothe  north  of  the  Hmho. 
178.  Ohrist,  who  walked  npon  the  wares  of  «'the  Qalilean  lake." 
IM  Uweipesisise,  t.  #.,  "  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  te  a 
man  to  utter  ^'  (2  Cor.  xii.  4),  snag  **  at  the  marria^  sapper  of  the  Lamb  ** 
(Ber.  six.  7,  9).    The  termination  tee  is  aotire,  ble  is  passiTe ;  here  by  poetio 
fioenoe  the  former  is  used  for  the  latter. 
188.  The  presiding  and  superintending  guardian. 
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In  thy  large  reeompenee^  and  shalt  be  Sfood 

To  all  that  wander  in  tliat  perilous  flood.  186 

I%us  sang  the  uncouth  ewain  to  the  oaks  and  riUa, 
While  the  still  mom  went  out  with  sandals  grey ; 
He  touched  the  tender  stopi  of  various  mtills, 
With  eager  thought  warbling  hia  Doric  lay : 
And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hills«  190 

And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay  .- 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue: 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new* 


184.  Great  reward ;  kindly. 
186.  Journey ;  dangerouB  eea. 

186.  In  this  style ;  uncultured  shep- 

herd. 

187.  Silent ;  buskins  dnn-oolonred. 

188.  Fingered ;  musical ;    different 

reeds. 


189.  Ardent ;  singing  i  song. 

190.  Unrolled. 

191.  Had  declined  %  haTsn. 

192.  Gathered  round  him. 

193.  New  grores  and  meadows. 


187«  Warton  obterres  that  ^  from  the  regularity  of  his  pursnitsy  the 
purity  of  his  pleasures,  his  temperance  and  general  simplicity  of  lifis^  Hiltoa 
habitually  became  an  early  riser,  hence  he  gained  an  acquaintance  with  the 
beauties  of  the  morning,  which  he  so  frequently  contemplated  with  delight^ 
and  has  therefore  so  repeatedly  described  in  all  their  Tarioos  appeanmoes/* 
as  in  this  line  and  line  26,  &c. 

189.  Sicilian  pastoral  or  *'  rural  minstrelsy.** 

193.  This  line  refers  to  the  Oontinental  journey  which  Milton  was  pre* 
paring  for  at  the  time  the  poem  was  written,  and  which  he  did  take  in 
April,  1638,  shortly  after  the  small  quarto  which  contained  it  was  israad* 


A  OovFBBsvos  OF  TniDia'  UvioirB  is  to  be  held  in  Birmuigham  in 
June  next,  and  the  following  twelre  sulirjects  have  been  sdeeted  as  those  on 
which  papers  should  be  read  or  resolutions  proposed : — 1st.  Justification 
of  trades'  unions ;  2Qd.  Legislation  of  trades'  unions,  and  the  oommissionemT 
report  I  8rd.  Trades'  unions,  political  economy,  and  foreign  competitioiii 
4tn.  Beduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  beneficial  to  the  nation ;  wbu  Lbiii- 
tatioQ  of  the  number  of  apprentices ;  6th.  Strikes  and  lock-outs,  thsir 
cause  and  effect;  7th.  The  necessity  of  assimilating  the  Factory  and 
Workshops  Acts  of  1867 ;  8th.  How  far  will  oo-operatiTe  production  and 
industrial  partnerships  assist  in  settling  the  conflicting  interests  of  caj^ital 
and  labour  P  9th.  The  necessity  of  trade  uniomsts  haring  rspresentatifts 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Social  Science  Association ;  10th.  Primary  education  i 
11th.  The  best  means  of  securing  the  direct  representation  of  labour  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  12th.  The  necessity  for  working  dass  newspapers, 
and  the  best  means  for  their  establishment. 
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QinHTxmia  sxQriBnra  Amrwnfl. 

881.  Can  any  reader  of  the 
JBritUh  ControffernalUt  fffe  me  the 
title  and  pabliaher's  name  of  any 
good  and  cheap  book  of  instructions 
to  ••  Ezecntors  *'  P— J.  J.  M. 

882.  I  lately  read  an  article  in 
a  magazine,  headed  "Whence 
oometh  Evil  ?  "  The  artide,  which 
I  preenme  was  only  an  extract,  was 
independent  in  thought,  frank  in 
itfttanent,  dear  in  argument,  and 
kisen  in  analysis.  In  a  foot-note  it 
stated  that  it  was  taken  from  a 
book  published  hy  Blackwood, 
Bdinbnrgh,  1828.  Gould  any  sub- 
ioriber  kindly  furnish  me  with  the 
tille  of  that  book,  and  the  author  ? 

AirawBBS  TO  QtrxBTiovfl. 
810.  Skottowe'a .  Shakspere  is, 
for  the  time  of  its  appearance,  a 
retj  fur  book.  It  follows  almost 
an  the  old  traditions,  and  weari- 
somely reiterates  the  statements  of 
those  who  had  guessed  at  pro- 
babilities instead  of  inqniring  mto 
the  known,  and  interpreting  it. 
llie  new  school  of  Shaksperians  is 
sealistic;  it  beUeres  in  nets,  not 
ftstions ;  and  it  lays  down  as  a  canon 
of  criticism  that  any  supposition 
hasarded  must  not  only  harmonize 
with,  but  help  to  elucidate  the 
known  actual  and  documentary  Facts 
of  the  dramatist's  life.  Skottowe  is 
the  best  of  the  old  school  biogra- 
phers, but  the  yast  stride  in  Shak- 
•perian  interpretation  since  his  day 
has  almost  superseded  his  book. 
It  is  one,  howerer,  which  ought  to 
be  Talued  for  its  painstakingness 
and  research  in  literary  points  of 
interest  connected  with  the  works 
of  Shakspere,  and  so  leading  the 


way  to  the  union  of  scholarship 
with  Shaksperian  study  which  now 
prevails.— S.  IC. 

811.  ImproTcment  in  writing 
as  a  mechanical  process  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  nse  of 
J.  A.  Cooper's  *•  Penmanship  j  or, 
the  Art  of  Writing."  Observation, 
practice,  constancy,  and  care,  are 
the  chief  requisites  to  a  rapid  and 
beneficial  progress  in  the  attainment 
of  a  thorough  good  style  of  pen- 
manship.— B.  M.  A. 

819.  An    Annual   Begister    is 

Sublished  regularly,  I  think,  by 
[essrs.  Bivington.  The  Companion 
to  the  Almanack,  issued  by  Charles 
Knight,  serves  most  of  the  purposes 
of  such  a  Begister.  Year-books  of 
Facts  are  becoming  numerous  of 
late,  but  they  are  often  too  special. 
I  think*' A  Monthly  Historian"  a 
great  want  in  serial  literature. 
Were  such  a  record;kept  always  up 
to  date,  and  issued  thereafter  in 
volumes,  it  would  supply  a  felt 
want%  Newspapers  expand  every 
thing,  while  l&e  unfortunately  con- 
tracts apace. — J.D. 

818.  See  "The  Young  Debater," 
'<The  Debater's  Handbook,"  and 
**  Public  Meetings,  and  how  to  Con* 
duct  them,"  by  Samuel  NeiL  A  series 
of  papers  on  this  subject  have  been 
promised  in  the  British  Contra* 
vertialitt, — X  Y. 

821.  Bead  Neil's  * '  Culture  and 
Self-culture,"  and  then  ask  special 
advice  on  any  point  required. — ^X.Y. 

822.  This  query  should  have 
been    addressed    to    a    scientifio 

.  journal;    but  see  article  Gold  in 
Chambers'  Encyclopedia. — X.  Y. 

820.  The     best     authoritative 
I  works  on  Colonization  are  the  second 
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ToL  of  "  England  and  Amerioa,'*  by 
Edward  Qibbon  Wakefield  ;  1888, 
*'  View  of  the  Art  of  Colonization," 
1886,  by  the  same  writer.  Tfaa 
oritiqnes  of  theae  worka  contained 
in  the  leading  Be?iew8  have  much 
interesting  matter  and  thought. — 

827.  One  of  the  following  wovfca 
may  suit  the  querist. — Qreat  worka 
of  Baphaal,  psioa  £1.  lis.  6d. 
Bell  and  Daldy.  <<  SzpositioBB  of 
Baphael'a  Bible,"  by  Bm.  IL  H. 
Snuth,  lOi.  6d.  Arthur  Miall. 
I  belieTe  there  ia  ake  a  work  by 
the  latter  author,  speeiaUy  deroted 
to  an  exposiiion  of  the  Cartoona» 
pxeauroably  by  the  same  puUiaher, 
and  at  a  somewhat  similar  prioOi 
This,  and  the  *'  Bible,*'  are  illus- 
trated by  meana  of  photography, 
isom  the  original  pioturee. — W. 

•  "  FWsiiniles  of  Original 
Studies  byBaffaella  inthe  Uniferaity 
Gblleries,  Oiford,"  comprisini;  a 
hundred  plates  etched  in  the 
most  spirited  numaer,  by  Joseph 


Fisher,  of  Oxford*  with  introduo- 
tion  and  descriptions,  were  issued 
in  quarto  in  1866 ;  perhaps  theae 
are  the  Pju^ts  W.  B.  D.  inquires 
after.  We  saw  in  a  Tery  recent 
catalogue  (May,  1869)  issued  by 
W.  J.  Smith,  North  Street,  Bri^- 
toB»  a  copy  for  sale,  priced  ai  £1«. 
W.  B.  D.  might  write  to  thHt 
worthy  bibliop^  aa  it  may  nol  be* 
sold.~B.  M.  A. 

829i    Chambsra'  Cydopadia  of 
Literature  I  &,  L.  Oraik*s  Hisfory 
of  the  Snoliah  Tiangiiagt  and  Liten- 
ture;  and  OleaveUnd^  GyclooBdia. 
of  Bnglish  Literature^  an  fuaahlft^ 
works.    So  areAngus'a  hooka  on. 
English  Literature^  issued  bT  thft 
Behgious  Tract  Society,  and  Shaw's 
works  on  English  Literatuze,  pub^ 
lished  under  the  editorship  of  Br*. 
Wm.    Smith,   by    Muzrsy.       An* 
excellent  work  for  those  who  oas. 
read  French,  readily  is  BaoSXMm. 
**  Diotionnnire  Universel  dee  Scar 
enoes  et  des  Lettre8,"_published  by 
Hoohettoat£l 


l^Uirars  $Joies. 


Ths  400lh  amiiTenary  of  the 
birth  of  MaehiaTclli  was  celebrated 
at  Florence  on  the  3rd  May.  The 
ceremony  was  very  simple.  Signer 
Pamzsi,  ex-Minister,  deliTcred  a 
speech  at  MachiareUi'stomb,  describ- 
ing the  great  epoch  of  Italian  his- 
tmy  during  which  Dante  Miohiafelli, 
and  Miobari  Angelo  lired.  A 
marble  tablet  was  then  uncoTered, 
on  wbioh  is  the  following  inscription 
by  Mamiana : — *'  To  MachiaTdli — 
the  brare  and  enlightened  precursor 
of  the  unity  of  the  fatherland,  the 
creator  of  the  national  force  which 
haa  taken  the  place  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries— this  memorial  was  dedi- 
cated by  independent  and  united 
Ikaly  on  the  8rd  of  May,  1869,  the 


400th  annirmapf  of  Ua  biiifa.'*  A 
meetiag  took  plaoe  in  a  suaauiM^ 
house  in  the  park  of  Bnsoallai,  wheM 
MaehiaTelli  had  read  some  of  Wv 
works.  Here  it  waa  anneonoed 
that  a  priae  of  5,000  lire  wo«ld  b* 
given  for  the  best  essay  on 
aTelU.  In  the  erening  hie 
tion  of  the  "  Andria^'  ef 
wa»  placed  at  the  theatrn. 

Vol.  in.  of  Freeman's '<Histeiy 
of  the  Norman  Conquest "  ia  is  tka 
press.  Two  toIs.  of  Fronde's  ** Hia* 
tot7  of  England,"  oondnding  ths 
rrifrn  of  Elisabeth  are  to  be  iaaiad 
in  the  winter. 

*<Tri»tram  and  Yieril"  is  to  b9 
the  subjeot  of  s  new  possB,  by  Mr. 
Swinbnme« 
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PEEXACE 


XoSD  Caxsaxvok,  in  ail  addreM  reoenUy  deUvflnd  at  BirnuDgham,  wbila 
aQuding  to  the  awtaganinn  of  fteliag^  intanst,  thonghty  and  onad,  which  axoita 
^  minda  of  xoen  to  oontrovaray,  spoka  aa  foUowa :— >"  Ira¥allara  tall  ua  that  im 
nma  of  tha  Eaatem  seat,  wharo  those  wondevfiil  ooval  ialaada  axist^  the  inMOta 
that  fonn  the  ooral  within  the  reefs,  where  thaj  aze  under  the  ihelter  of  piotae^ 
mg  roc^,  out  of  the  reach  of  wiiid  and  wave,  work  quickor,  and  their  work  ia 
appaxentlj,  to  the  eye,  sound  and  good.  Bul^  on  the  other  hand,  thoaa  little 
workns  who  work  outside  those  reen  in  the  foam  and  daah  of  the  iMMrea,  are 
finrtified  and  haidened,.and  their  woric  ia  firmer  and  moie  enduring.  And  so  I 
hefiere  it  ia  with  men.  The  more  their  minds  are  hraoed  up  b  j  «ft"fl'«fc,  by  the 
asaassity  of  forming  opiniona  upon  difficult  subjeota,  the  better  they  will  be  qua- 
fified  to  go  through  the  hard  wear  and  tear  of  tne  world,  the  better  they  wiU  be 
aUe  to  hold  their  own  in  thai  conflict  of  opinion  which,  after  all,  it  ia  man'a  dutr 
to  meet.*'  It  certainly  seems  aa  if,  in  this  countvy,  those  Tiawaof  the  benefioi- 
ality  of  oontroTersy,  in  stimulating  the  energies  and  bracings  laig  the  powna  of 
the  intdlect,  which  we  have  beui  urging  and  endeavouring  to  exempUfy  for 
neariy  twenty  ^ears,  were  now  about  to  be  practically  assented  to,,  and  that  the 
day  for  depreoatiag  controversy  haa  gone  by.  Whaa  man's  craving  for  truth 
haa  become  not  only  passionate  and  earnest  but  oonsoientioua;  ana  when  hia 
whole  moral  natnre  is  quickened  with  the  desira  to  kaow^  believe,  and  do  what  ia 
zig^t,  he  cannot  but  seek,  with  a  strong  love  for  freedom  af  though!^  to  find  the 
means  of  instituting  a  comparison,  not  only  of  argumenta  for,  but  also  of  objeo- 
tions  to,  the  tenets  which  claam  his  attention  and  practical  qrmpathy.  Looked  at 
thus^  the  dosing  year  acquires  great  interest  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  believe 
fliat  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  man  to  search  diligently  tillne  find  Truth. 

1869  has  been  a  period  of  more  than  ordiiury  activity  ia  oontaoversy.  Tba 
echoes  of  the  discussions  held  at  the  elections  of  1868  resoimded  through  the 
newipa^era  and  the  jpolitical  magasinea,  till  the  splendid  gladiatorialismof  parties 
in  l^arbament  supplied  fresh  topics  for  consideration.  The  threatened  collisioa 
of  Hbusea  intensified  the  interest  taken  in  the  grand  questions  debated  in  our 
Imperial  Aasemblies ;  and  the  energies  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  and  in  England 
ware  strongly  put  forth  in  the  early  contests  of  the  SSasaion.  Besides  the  terrible 
tnrmon  of  ecclesiastical  reor^nnisation,  Ireland  haa  been  diaturbed  by  the 
Amnesty  agitation  and  the  advocacy  of  Land  Tenure  Seform.  In  the  whole 
of  Britain  education  has  been  m  theme  fertile  in  0OB^tyv«rsial  thought,  and  in 
Sngland  it  has  givan  origia  to  ttwo  fligaatio  ofganiaaition%  n^ose  forces  must  be 
expended  in  intense  if  not  ambittoiaa  debata*  Welah  evidiena  and  ecclesiastical 
matters  have  kept  tfaa  Cyiar^  in  a  high  atete  of  mantal  excitement ;  and  English 
workmen  have  had  much  animated  discussion  on  tradea  uniona,  reciprocity, 
emigritioB,  and  the  state  of  the  poor  law.  In  politios,  the  ballot,  fbanoO)  and 
mtemitiooal  ratations  Inmr  created  no  slight  stir.  Science  even  haa  had  its  con- 
Ceita;  not  in  the  metaptayfieai  arena,  as  usual,  but  in  the  very  practical  questions 
of  life,  health,  organisation,  and  natural  laws.  Moral  and  rehgious  disqnisitiona 
on  diluted  points  have  been  more  than  usually  abundant. 

In  our  country  civil,  social,  political,  and  rehgious  changes  are  always  preceded 
by  a  powerful  and  persistent  agitation  of  public  opinion,  as  a  prelimmary  to 
and  a  preparation  for  lensUtion,  and  this  haa  been  annui  mirabilis  for  the 
amount  of  controversial  thought  which  has  been  brought  prominently  and  per- 
aeveringly  befoxe  the  public  mind  by  asaembliaa,  alliances,  aasociationa,  confer- 
ences, eongrassas,  oommisaiona,  oonvoeationa,  laaguea,  meetings,  partiea,  societiea. 
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gjnoda,  and  iimoiii,oii  nuitten  of  high  import  aodgoiflnl  oonoemment.  Nor  ib 
it  ■urely  unmeet  to  nottoe  here  the  gathering  together  of  a  Taat  daliberatiye  and 
debating  conoourte  luoh  aa  the  world  has  not  witneaaedfor  upwards  of  three  cen- 
turies, the  (Ecumeniod  Counoil,  or  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Pope  himself,  in 
expressing  his  desire  that  nuUters  of  disputation  should  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
oontroTersy — "  so  that  even  out  of  the  contest  of  a  disonssion  imdertaken  solel  j 
with  the  desire  of  finding  out  the  truth,"  men  **  may  reeoiT*  a  more  abundant 
light  to  guid«  them  to  it."  .... 

This  power  of  controTersy  to  set  ideas  in  yarious  lights,  and  so  to  afford  greater 
opportunity  for  thorough  inyestigation,  and  its  Talue,  not  more  as  an  educating 
agency,  quickening  the  mind  to  a  perception  of  the  oomparatire  force  of  ar^* 
mentfl^  than  as  a  moral  influence,  tending  to  free  the  soiu  from  the  intoxication 
of  prejudice,  this  serial  was  estabHshed  to  maintain  and  exempli^;  and  we  may 
aurol^,  with  pardonable  pleasure,  note  the  signs  of  the  times  which  indicate  tfale 
practical  progress  of  our  opinions  and  aims. 

In  reviewing  the  contents  of  the  Tolume  now  passmff  from  our  hands,  we  feel 
it  incumbent  on  us  to  express  our  own  feeling— and  that  we  betiere  of  our 
readers  too— of  thankfulness  to  the  sereral  contributors  to  the  debates,  for  their 
earnest  and  able  papers  on  the  raiious  topics  passed  under  oritioal  examination, 
and  for  their  general  adherence  to  the  suojects  in  hand  and  the  courtesies  of  de^ 
bate ;  to  the  essayists  for  the  products  of  their  toil  of  mind ;  and  to  the  purveyors 
of  the  misoellaneous  matter  in  the  Inquirer,  the  SoeietUt*  Sgction,  the  XAterary 
JToAw,  and  Our  Collegiate  Course,  Besides  the  debt  of  g^titude  due  to  the 
constantly  trusted  and  long>tried  writer  whose  papers  have  occupied  a  plsoe  of 
honour  in  our  Hagasine  since  its  first  pages  were  issued,  we  have  to  give  speeUd 
acknowledgment  to  Dr.  C.  H«  Ingleby  for  his  'able  and  informiii^  P^P^  <^  ^^ 
William  K.  Hamilton,  and  sevem  other  evidences  of  friendly  mterest  in  our 
scheme  for  promoting  and  extending  cultured  thoughtfulness.  Of  the  other  de- 
|Hurtments  of  the  Magazine  special  mention  need  scarcely  be  made.  On  the  whole, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  for  interest,  if  not  for  variety,  and  for  amount  of 
information,  moral  earnestness,  and  intellectuality,  this  volume  will  not  compare 
disadvantageously  with  its  numerous  forerunners,  and  may  be  regarded,  we  hope, 
as  worthy  of  the  place  claimed  for  it  on  the  shelves  of  the  xealons  student  intent 
on  self-culture,  the  thoughtful  seeker  after  truth,  the  earnest  sympathiser  with 
efforts  made  Ibr  the  improvement  of  others,  or  the  aspirant  towards  the  companion- 
Bhip  of  men  of  mind. 

Our  ministrations  in  literature  have  always  been  so  shaped— at  least  in  intent 
and  endeavoui^-as  to  lead  to  the  acceptance  of  our  serial  by  joung  men  of  in- 
tellectual bent,  as  a  friend,  a  comrade,  and  a  guide;  to  have  it  regarded  as  one 
of  the  nobler  and  ennobling  influences  operating  upon  them  tiirough  the  press  of 
our  aee;  and  we  have  ever  been  sealous  in  our  efforts  to  makelt  irorthy  of  a 
Talued  place  among  those  purpose-guided  agencies — 

'*  That  keep  down  the  base  in  man ; 
That  teach  high  thoughts  and  andable  vrmds^ 
And  courtliness,  and  Uie  desiiie  cf  fiuns^ 
And  love  of  truth  and  all  that  makes  a  Man." 

We  hope  in  the  eoming  year  to  steer  our  course  to  the  aama  end,  with  the  aid 
and  favour  of  our  old  friends,  and  with  the  added  expectancy  of  mai^  more,  to 
whom  we  hope  to  be  introduced  by  those  who  have  so  &r  Mved  our  entezpiise 
and  approved  our  labours. 


■      THE 

BRITISH  CONTROVERSIALIST. 


JAMES   ANTHOJJ^y   FEOFDE,  M.A..   LL.D., 

Lord  Recior  ef  the  University/  of  8t  Andrew* s,  Sfc. 

Ov  22ad  AugUBtj  1486,  afc  the  plain  of  Redmoor,  about  a  mile  flouth- 
ward  of  Market  Bosworth,  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  England  was 
closed* by  the  death  of  Bichard  III.;  and  the  beginning  of  the 
modem  niBtory  of  our  country  takes  its  date  from  the  time  when 
Lord  Stanley,  on  Crown  Hill,  at  the  close  of  the  ficarce*cold  battle 
of  Bosworth  Field,  placed  the  royal  diadem,  battered  in  the  hot 
fight  as  it  was,  on  the  head  of  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of  Biohmond,  as 
Henry  the  Seventh,  in  the  hope  that  thereafter  "  the  purple  testa- 
mient  of  bleeding  war  "  shoula  remain  unopened, ^etsieeu  dividied 
York  and  Laacaster,  and  that  the  Tudor  dynasty  in  long  succession 
should 

**  Bnrich  the  time  to  oomo  with  Bmooth-faced  poacci 
With  smiLing  plenty  and  fair  prosperous  days." 

This  was  the  great  necessity  In  England  then ;  the  one  desire  of 
all  good  and  noble  spirits  was  to  see  an  end  of  the  dissensions 
which  destroyed  all  the  happiness  attainable  in  life  and  kept  the 
conntry  ever  on  the  dangerous  edge  of  war.  The  time  had  come 
when  "peace  at  any  price"  became  a  thing  men  sighed  for,  and 
hence  the  eager  energy  with  which  they  hastened  and  pressed  on 
in  their  endeavour 

"  To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace 
By  this  the  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war.*' 

Henry  YII.  was  skilled  in  kingcraft.  He  was  a  master  in  the 
policy  of  states,  astute  and  wily,  cautious  and  wilful,  keen  to  detect 
and  auiok  to  rectify  any  false  step  he  made,  and  excessively  sharp 
in  taKing  advantage  of  any  slip  made  by  another.  He  knew  the 
worth  ofwealth,  and  that  he  who  had  treasure  at  his  command  had 
war  at  his  beck,  though  he  grew  to  love  monej  more  for  itself 
afterwards  than  for  the  power  of  which  it  is  the  sign. 

Henry  YII.  was,  as  Bacon  judged,  one  of  the  ires  magi  of  the  kings 
of  his  age ;  and  the  skill  with  which  he  managed  the  preliminary 
concerns  on  which  depended  his  kingly  position,  title,  and  predomi- 
nance, the  ability  with  which  be  manceuvred  with  his  contemporaries 
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in  the  sovereignty,  the  popularity  he  won  to  himself  among  the 
people,  and  the  success  with  which  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  a  nation 
Ml  of  the  elements  of  discord,  in  the  midst  of  ambitious  and  jealous 
rivals,  justify  the  ascription  to  him  of  the  praise  of  being  **  a  wise 
man  and  an  excellent  king  *'  when  "  the  times  were  rough  and  full 
of  mutations  and  rare  accidents."  He  was  the  consolidator  of  the 
English  Boyereignty,  and  the  inaugurator  of  that  modern  policy  of 
the  balance  of  power  among  the  states  of  Europe  which  still  en- 
dures, as  well  as  of  that  artful  balancing  of  the  rivalries  of  party 
which  has  promoted,  in  a  great  measure,  the  development  of  order 
and  progress  in  England  under  the  sovereign  dynasties  who  knew 
the  craft  and  policy  of  rolership. 

"  After  the  decease  of  that  wise  and  fortunate  king,  Henry  VII., 
who  died  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  there  foUowedj  as  useth  to  do 
when  the  sun  setteth  so  exceeding  clear,  one  of  the  fairest  mornings 
of  a  kingdom  that  hath  been  known  in  this  land  or  anywhere  else.  A 
young  king,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  stature,  strength, 
making,  and  beauty,  one  of  the  goodliest  persons  of  his  time.  And 
though  he  were  given  to  pleasure,  yet  was  he  desirous  of  glory ;  so 
that  there  was  a  passage  open  in  his  mind  by  glory  to  virtue.  .  •  . 
He  was  ^e  first  beir  of  the  White  and  Bed  Eose;  so  that  there 
was  no  discontented  party  now  left  in  the  kingdom,  but  all  men[0 
hearts  turned  towards  him;  and  not  only  their  hearts  but  their 
eyes  also,  for  he  was  the  only  son  of  the  kingdom.  .  •  .  And 
for  the  people  and  state  in  general,  they  were  in  suoh  lowness  of 
obedience  as  subjects  were  like  to  yield  who  had  lived  almost  four- 
and- twenty  years  under  so  politic  a  king  as  his  father;  being  also 
one  who  came  partly  in  by  the  sword,  and  had  so  high  a  courage 
in  all  points  of  regality,  and  was  ever  victorious  in  rebellions  and 
seditions  of  the  peopfe.  The  crown  extremely  rich  and  lull  of 
treasure,  and  the  kingdom  like  to  be  so  in  a  short  time  f  for  tiiere 
was  no  war,  no  dearth,  no  stop  of  trade  or  oommerce.  ...  It 
may  truly  be  said,  there  had  scarcely  been  seen  or  known  in  many 
ages  such  a  rare  conourresce  of  signs  and  promises,  and  of  a  happy 
and  flourishing  reign  to  ensue,  as  were  now  met  in  this  young  king 
— called,  after  his  father's  name,  Henry  the  Eighth."* 

The  sixteenth  fientraj  was  a  time  of  stir  and  change.  The  spread 
of  learning,  the  increase  of  commerce,  the  progress  of  maritime 
discovery,  the  consolidation  of  the  power  of  sovereigns  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alliance  of  kings  with  people  against  the  great  feudal 
chiefs,  the  terrible  arbitrament  of  war,  the  oomiptions  of  ecclesi- 
astical life,  the  arrogance  of  the  papal  pretensiona,  and  the  Sara- 
cenic irruption  into  Europe,  quickened  men's  minds,  and  excited 
the  activities  of  thought  upon  questions  of  truth  and  right.  It 
was  a  time  of  fierce  wars  and  terrible  commotions,  of  momentous 
disputations  and  striking  events.  In  short,  it  was  a  ^riod  of  revo- 
lution and  reform.  Autocratic  might  and  popular  influence  both 
simultaneously  increased ;  and  action  and  reaction,  resulting  in  a 

•  Bacon's  «  Heniy  VHL" 
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•urging  and  intenae  slir  of  thought,  indaoed  a  gradual  ripening 
of  mind,  and  brought  into  effectiye  and  vital  correlation  with  the 
age,  varions,  though,  for  the  moet  part,  stem  and  grave  thinkers, 
noble  actors,  and  men  of  calm  endnranoe  of  the  hardness  of  the 
time  with  the  hardiness  of  lofty  spirits. 

In  spoh  a  period  great  men  are  essential  to  history,  and  it  is  in 
such  circumstances  that  great  men  appear  and  act ;  it  is  especially 
00  with  rulers  who  must  stand  the  test  of  their  times,  or  fall  before 
the  events  which  hasten  to  t^eir  consummation.  Nor  in  this  con- 
juncture of  time  and  circumstance  did  their  rulers  belie  the  hopes 
of  the  English  people.  "  On  the  whole,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  "  they 
were  ruled  as  they  preferred  to  be  ruled ;  and  if  wisdom  can  be 
tested  by  success,  the  manner  in  which  they  passed  the  great  crisis 
of  the  Keformation  is  the  best  justiGcation  of  their  princes.  The 
«ra  was  great  throughout  Europe.  The  Italians  of  the  age  of 
Michael  Angelo ;  the  Spaniards  who  were  the  contemporaries  of 
Oortez ;  tbe  Germans  who  shook  off  the  Pope  at  the  call  of  Luther; 
and  the  splendid  chivalry  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  were  no  common 
men.  But  they  were  all  brought  face  to  face  with  the  same  trials, 
and  none  met  them  as  the  English  met  them.  The  English  alone 
never  lost  their  self-possession,  and  if  they  owed  something  to  for- 
tune in  their  escape  from  anarchy,  they  owed  more  to  the  strong 
hand  and  steady  purpose  of  their  rulers."  To  the  Tudor  dynaslr^ 
England  was  indebted  for  its  training  in  the  heroism  of  self- 
restraint,  the  nobleness  of  nationidity,  and  the  possibility  of  exer- 
oising  at  once  freedom  and  faith. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  in  modem  days  to  estimate  the  changes  whioh 
have  been  wrought  in  human  life  by  the  initiation  of  self-government 
and  personal  manliness,  by  the  ennoblement  of  self- helpfulness  in 
combination  with  a  fervent  faith  in  God,  to  which  tbe  Tadors  gave 
their  sanction  and  their  aid,  and  by  the  invigoration  of  the  per- 
sonal conscience  through  the  enfranchisement  of  the  private  judg- 
ment. 

"  The  Reformation,  the  Antipodes,  the  American  Continent,  the 

Elanetary  system,  and  the  infinite  deep  of  the  heavens,  have  now 
ecome  common  and  familiar  facts  to  us.  Globes  and  orreries  are 
the  playthings  of  our  school  days ;  we  inhale  the  spirit  of  Pro- 
testantism with  our  earliest  breath  of  consciousness.  It  is  all  but 
impossible  to  throw  back  our  imagination  into  the  time  when,  as 
new  discoveries,  thev  stirred  every  mind  which  they  touched  with 
awe  and  wonder  at  the  revelation  whioh  God  has  sent  down  among 
mankind.  Vast  spiritual  and  materiid  continents  lay  for  the  first 
time  displayed ;  opening  fields  of  thought  and  fields  of  enterprise, 
of  which  none  could  ooniecture  the  limit.  Old  routine  was  broken 
up.  Men  were  thrown  bade  on  their  own  strength  and  their  own 
power,  unshackled,  to  accomplish  whatever  they  might  dare.  And 
although  we  do  not  spedc  of  these  discoveries  as  the  cause  of  that 
encmnous  force  of  heart  and  intellect  which  accompanied  them  (for 
tbey  were  as  much  the  effect  aa  the  cause,  and  one  reacted  on  the 
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other),  yet  at  any  rate  they  afforded  scope  and  room  for  the  play  of 
powers  which,  without  such  scope,  let  them  have  been  as  tran- 
scendant  as  they  would,  must  have  passed  away  unproductive  and 
blighted."*  .    , 

This  is  the  great  theme  for  which  a  new  historian  was  required — 
the  origin,  progress,  and  incidents  of  the  Beformation,  that  notable 
crisis  in  history  in  which  "  a  nobler  order  of  conviction  "  arose  in 
men's  souls,  as  the  ruler  of  life ;  and  worship  and  holiness  by  proiy, 
were  found  and  declared  to  be  untenable  in  a  healthjr  state  of  the 
human* relationships  of  men,  or  the  proper  subordination  of  humaa 
life  to  divine  law. 

An  historian  arose  who  had  himself  known  something  of  the 
controversies  which  arise  in  an  age  when  the  concrete  creed  of  the 
Church  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  men,  and  a  twrible 
perhaps  !  struck  terror  of  spirit  into  the  minds  of  inquirers,  while 
a  strong  assertive  dogmatism  and  an  insinuative  plausibility  were 
plied  by  the  advocates  of  orthodoxy  among  men  of  thought.  The 
revival  of  Catholicism,  under  the  name  of  Tractarianism,  was  raising 
again  the  question  of  corporate  or  individual  Christianity ;  ana 
Mr.  Eroude  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  thought,  on  the  one 
hand  freighted  with  idolatry  of  the  past,  and  <ni  the  other  with 
bright  auguries  of  the  future,  and  he  set  himself  to  consider  in 
history  the  time  when  personal  morality  struck  down  the  claims 
of  Church  yjicty. 

The  special  point  of  view  which  gives  interest  and  originality  to 
Mr.  Froude's  new  endeavour  to  narrate  the  story  of  our  island's 
progress  is,  that  he  looks  on  events  as  the  issue  of  the  moral  and 
emotional  nature  of  man,  on  life  as  a  development  of  individuality, 
and  law  as  the  written  evidence  of  man's  loftiest  moral  conceptions 
in  any  given  age.  The  mere  diffusion  of  traditionary  creeds,  of 
verbal  knowledge,  of  physical  comforts  and  political  prosperity, 
does  not  blind  him  to  the  facts  that  underlie  all  these  external 
things — what  manner  of  men  and  women  dwelt  in  England  then ; 
what  lives  did  they  lead,  what  faiths  did  they  hold,  and  what  hopes 
sustained  them ;  what,  in  short,  was  their  standard  of  duty.  It  is« 
according  to  his  view,  "precisely  in  the  debatable  ground  of  low 
motives  and  noble  emotions — in  the  struggle,  ever  failing,  yet  ever 
renewed,  to  carry  truth  and  justice  into  the  administration  of 
human  society ;  in  the  establishment  of  states  and  in  the  overthrow 
j^  tyrannies ;  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  creeds ;  in  the  world  of  ideas ; 
HSjhe  character  and  deeds  of  the  great  actors  in  the  drama  of  life ; 
where  good  and  evil  fight  out  their  everlasting  battle,  now  ranged 
in  opposite  camps,  now,  and  more  often  in  the  heart,  both  of  them, 
of  each  living  man — that  the  true  human  interest  of  history 
resides.*'  f  "  The  address  of  history  is  less  to  the  understanding 
than  to  the  higher  emotions.  We  learn  in  it  to  sympathize  wiw 
what  is  great  and  good ;  we  learn  to  hate  what  is  base.    In  ^e 

•  "England's  Forgotten  Worthies.**— TTM^mtiw^  Seviewt  1852. 

t  ^  The  Science  of  History,**  in  Short  Studies  on  Qrett  Subjeoto,  p.  28. 
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anomalies  of  fortune  we  feel  the  mjraterj  of  our  mortal  existence, 
and  in  the  companionship  of  the  illastrious  natures  who  have 
shaped  the  fortunes  of  the  world  we  escape  from  the  littlenesses 
which  clin^  to  the  round  of  common  life,  and  our  minds  are  tuned 
to  a  higher  and  nobler  key."  *  "It  is  a  voice  for  ever  sounding  across 
the  centuries  the  law  of  right  and  wrong.  Opinions  alter,  manners 
change,  creeds  rise  and  fall,  but  the  moral  law  is  written  on  the 
tableto  of  eternity  ."t 

The  great  epoch  of  moral  change  in  England,  if  not  in  Europe, 
was  coincident  with  the  Tudor  dynaaty,  as  the  great  epoch  of 
political  change  occurred  under  the  Stuarts ;  the  great  epoch  of 
fiscal  change  took  its  rise  under  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  the 
^eat  epoch  of  commercial  change  is  slowly  evolving  itself  under 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  to  be  followed  probably  and  summed  up 
in  a  great  religious  change,  in  which  a  true  faith  shall  incorporate 
itaelf  with  all  life— personal,  national,  social,  commercial,  political, 
legal  and  ecclesiastical— shall  dwell  in  the  heart  and  operate  in 
every  act.  It  is  a  common  error,  as  we  think,  to  call  the  Keforma- 
tion  in  its  essence  a  religious  movement.  It  was  a  moral  revulsion 
rather  than  a  religious  revolution.  That  is  implied  in  its  name, 
the  Beformation.  Keligious  enfranchisement  is  yet  to  oome. 
Individual  conviction  is  yet  to  be  reverenced  in  all  civil  and  social 
relations,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  in  the  Spirit  is  to  be  de- 
clared supreme  over  all  other  dominions  and  principalities. 

Mr.^  Fronde  had  nrepared  himself  for  the  laborious  duties  of  an 
historian  by  the  sedulous  culture  of  distinguished  talents,  b^  the 
acquisition  of  much  learning,  by  the  exercise  of  careful  habits  of 
research,  and  by  the  diligent  study  of  human  nature,  not  only  in 
the  ethical  system  of  Aristotle,  thie  study  of  which  had  been  made 
popular  in  Oxford  by  Hampden  and  Whately ;  but  in  the  higher 
modern  works  on  morals  in  which  England  has  been  somewhat  rich, 
and  in  the  loftiest  and  noblest  course  of  the  philosophy  of  the  risht 
to  which  man*  has  had  access — the  Gospel.  Having  fixed  in  his 
mind  the  prime  principles  of  moral  science,  Mr,  Fronde  determined  to 
Burround  himself  in  his  re-constructive  imaginations  of  the  past — 
as  far  as  possible— with  the  moral  atmosphere  of  that  past ;  to  think 
and  feel  not  only  of,  but  with  tiie  several  great  actors  in  the  Drama 
of  History  -,  and,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  to  receive  his  impression  of 
the  charactiers  of  those,  of  whose  doings  he  was  about  to  become  the 
narrator,  from  themselves,  or  their  contemporaries  and  equals.  He 
maintains  that  "when  historians  have  to  relate  great  social  or 
speculative  changes — the  overthrow  of  a  monarchy  or  the  establish- 
ment of  a  creed — they  do  but  half  their  duty  if  they  merely  relate 
the  events.  "J  Hence  he  says,  "whenever  possible  let  us  not  be 
told  about  this  man  or  that,  let  us  hear  the  man  himself  speak ;  let  ob 

*  •'The  Soienco  of  ttistory,"  in  Short  Studies  on  G^reat  Subjects, 
vol.  i.>  p.  84, 

t  Ibid.,  p«  86.  I  ZM^  p.  la 
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see  him  act,  and  let  us  be  left  to  form  onr  own  opinions  about  hini. 
The  historian,  we  are  told,  must  not  leave  his  readers  to  themselves. 
He  must  not  only  lay  the  facts  before  them,  he  must  tell  them 
what  he  himself  thinks  about  those  facts.  In  my  oninion,  this  is 
precisely  what  he  ou^jht  not  to  do."*  "  The  philosophy  of  history, 
which  resolves  events  into  the  action  of  organic  and  necessary 
laws,  conceals  from  us  the  perplexities  of  the  living  instruments  by 
which  those  events  were  oroaght  about.  We  see  what  actually 
happened ;  we  imagine  that  we  discern  the  causes  which  determined 
the  effects;  and  in  assuming  a  necessary  connection  between  them, 
we  smile  at  the  needless  fears,  we  ridicule  the  needless  precautions 
of  kings  and  ministers ;  we  despise  them  as  short«si^hted ;  we 
censure  them  as  arbitrary  and  tyrannical ;  failing  to  perceive,  or  elso 
failing  to  acknowledge,  that  if  the  results  were  inevitable,  the 
characters  which  assisted  to  produce  those  results  were  inevitable 
also.  By  a  subtle  urocess  of  intellectual  injustice,  we  convert  the 
after-experience  of  facts  into  principles  of  reasoning  which 
would  have  enabled  us  to  foresee  those  facts ;  and  we  infer,  with 
unconscious  complacency,  the  superiority  of  modem  intelligence. 
'  Knowledge  of  the  result,'  a  wise  man  once  observed,  'has  spoiled  the 
composition  of  history.'  A  just  moral  appreciation  of  conduct  is 
made  impossible  by  it.  The  remedy,  so  far  as  there  is  a  remedy, 
is  to  look  wherever  y\e  can  through  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  from 
whom  the  fa  tare  was  concealed. "f  Mr.  Froude  has,  in  pursuance  of 
this  plan,  examined  every  contemporary  document  within  his  reiich, 
aud  read  it  in  conjunction  and  comparison  with  the  facts  as  they  are 
handed  down  in  the  records  of  the  time  and  age.  He  had  the  aid,  teo; 
tft  Sir  F.  Pal^rave,  through  whose  kindness  he  was  enabled  "  to 
consult  a  great  number  of  MSS.  relating  to  the  Beformatiott, 
hitherto  all  but  unknown  to  the  public,"  and  he  constantly  refers 
to  these  papers,  now  fortunately  rendered  easily  accessible  through 
the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls.  "  Mf. 
Fronde's  chief  test-bouk  seems  to  have  been  State  Papers  and  AcCt 
of  Parliament.  He  has  begun  his  work  in  the  only  temper  i& 
which  a  man  can  write  accurately  and  well ;  in  a  temper  of  trust 
towards  the  generation  whom  he  describes.  The  only  temper,  for 
if  a  man  has  no  affection  for  the  characters  of  whom  he  reads,  he 
will  never  understand  them  ;  if  he  has  no  respect  for  his  subject, 
he  will  never  take  the  trouble  to  exhaust  it.  To  such  an  au&or, 
the  statutes  at  large,  as  the  deliberate  expression  of  the  nation's 
will  and  conscience,  will  appear  the  most  important  of  all  sources 
of  information  ;  the  first  to  be  consulted,  the  last  to  be  contradicted ) 
the  canon  which  is  not  to  be  checked  and  corrected  by  private 
letters  and  flying  pamphlets,  but  which  is  to  check  and  correet 
them.'  .  .  .  If  these  public  documents  are  not  to  be  admitted 
in  evidence  before  all  others,  we  see  no  hope  for  the  faithful  and 
earnest  historian ;  he  must  give  himself  up  to  swim  as  he  may  on 

•  «  The  Science  of  History,"  in  Short  Sftudiss  on  Oi«at  Subjects,  p.  34 
t  Histoiy  of  Bngland.  The  Beign  of  Blixabeth,  chap,  zvii,  p.  406. 
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the  frothy  stream  of  prirate  letters,  auecdotea  and  pamphletB,  the 
puppet  of  the  ignorauce,  credulity,  peeFiahneBB,  spite  of  any  and 
every  gossip  ana  scribbler.*'* 

This  theory  of  judging  of  and  testing  men  and  eyents  from  the 
inner  light  of  their  conscience,  rather  than  from  hypotheses  formed 
regarding  their  policy  and  motives  by  the  historian,  has  much  to 
commend  it — especially  this,  that,  as  men  commonly  place  the  best 
ostensible  motives  which  they  can  conceive  before  others,  and  evea 
before  themselves,  as  justifications  of,  or  reasons  for  their  conduct, 
and  require  to  keep  as  near  to  these,  in  fact,  as  they  can,  we  run 
little  risk  of  judging  them  with  unrighteous  judgment ;  whereas,  if 
we,  looking  at  the  affairs  of  history  in  the  light  of  after-eyents, 
seek  to  interpret  them  as  a  sequence  of  intentionally  produced 
TOittlts,  there  is  every  probability  of  our  adding  in  our  interpreta- 
tifo  exposition  elements  which  did  not  arise  m  the  intentions  of 
the  actors.  At  all  events,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  new  method 
of  reading  history  has  special  merits,  and  we  cannot  but  suppose 
that  some  notice  of  the  life  and  works  of  such  an  original,  able  and 
popular  historian  as  we  now  speak  of,  is  likely  to  be  acceptable  to 
our  readers. 

James  Anthony  Froude  was  born  in  the  ancient  manor-house  of 
Dartington,  in  Devonshire,  near  the  old  historic  archidiaconal  town 
of  Totnessj  which  stands  on  a  hill  slone  beside  the  river  Dart. 
In  this  tenement,  built  in  the  reign  of  Eicnard  II.  about  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  dwelt  tne  Ven.  Eiohard  Hurrell  Froude, 
Arehdeecon  of  Totness,  himself  known  well  in  the  church  of  which 
he  was  an  acoomplished  dignitary,  but  perhaps  now  more  widely 
IcBOifn  aa  the  father  of  V' Kichard  Hurrell  Froude,  the  only  Con* 
feasor  of  Oxford  Catholicisim,  who  has  yet  taken  his  place  in 
eoeksiastical  biography — born  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation, 
1803,  and  died  in  1836.    He  was  an  Etonian}  a  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College ;  a  priest  in  Holy  Orders  -,  a  writer  of  journals,  letters^ 
serraona,    and   unsuccessful  prize   essays;    an    occasional    con- 
tributor to  the  periodical  literature  of  his  Geological  associates  ;  and 
doling  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  a  resident  alternately  in  the 
soath  of  Europe  and  the  WeBtIndies."t  His  third  sou,  J.  A.  Froude, 
hmk  ia  1618,  is  known  wherever  English  literature  is  studied  as  one 
of  the  most  notable  of  modern  historians,  and  one  of  the  most  origi* 
zukl  and  cultured  essayists  who  use  the  language  of  Bacon,  Adai* 
sotkf  and  Hume.    After  acquiring  **  a  little  country  grammar  kuow^ 
ledge,"  he  became  a  scholar  in  the  illustrioaa  historic  College  of 
St.   Peter's,    Westminsteri    commonly    known  as    Westminstes 
Sehool,  which  owed  the  first  draft  of  its  modern  constitution  to. 
tfa»  royal  pen  of  our  historian's  hero — Henry  YIII.,  1540,  and. 
that  of  his  daughter  Elisabeth,  Beginar  1560. 

Withui  the  preoincta  of  the  old  abbey,  under  the  impress  of 

^  Kingsley's  JttUeellaniiSy  vol.  iL,  p.d9. 
t  Edinhwrgh  Review  Julj,  1888,  p.  526. 
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masterd  famoos  for  aobolaslic  lore,  and  amid  memories  of  those  who 
had  added  lustre  to  the  place  of  their  up-brin^iog,  the  names  they 
bore  and  the  land  of  their  birth,  Froude  todk  his  part  in  the  studies 
and  amusements  of  his  time-* slept  hi  its  dormitory,  dined  in  its 
fine  old  Abbatical  hall,  conned  with  'his  ''helps/'  contested  for 
place  nnd<*r  the  roaster's  eye  in  the  challenges,  and  acted  hk  part  in 
the  theatrical  performances  whieh  form  so  lai^  an  interest  in 
Westminster  school  life.    From  Westminster  with  the  epkndid 
classical  attainments  of  an  Upper  Westminsterian,  James  Anthony 
Fronde  passed  onward  to  Oxford,  to  add  University  cnlture  to 
academical  training.    In  school  he  had  acquired  habits  of  industry^ 
punetnality,  obedience,  and  the  art  of  endeavouring:  to  do  his  beat 
among  his  compeers;   besides  a  good  atook  of  information  so 
imparted  as  to  develop  the  intelle^ual  powers,  and  to  discipline 
the  taste,  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  general  know* 
ledge,  and  had  kamt  to  take  pleasure  in  the  attainment  of  the 
results  of  patient    research    as  the  truest  rewards  of  scholat- 
ship.    To  good  natural  feeling  and  a  gentlemanly  deportment  he 
added  the  culture  of  moral  principle,  and  that  elevation  of  the 
character  whieh  springs  from  religious  tendencies,  and  tmining 
sedulously  improTed,  and  home  inmiences  which  are  rare,  even. in 
the  homes  of  England  in  which  pure  womanly  holiness  abounds 
with  such  effect. 

The  period  at  which  Mr.  Froude  went  up  to  Oxford  t&  undergo 
the  special  training  of  University  life  was  one  of  great  stir  and 
activity,  of  change  and  research.  In  the  Common  Soomof  Oriel  Col« 
lege,  (>)pleston,  Davison,  Whately^,  Arnold,  Sleble,  Hawkins,  Hamp- 
den, Ac,  had  inangurated  a  period  of  earnest,  investigative  ardour. 
Newman,  Fusey,  Baden  Powell,  Hinds,  Denison,  Eden,  and  Wil- 
berforce,  continued  the  course  of  inquiry  and  the  persistent  pursuit 
of  intellectual  oontroveraialism.  Out  of  Oriel  there  had  risen  the 
intense  movements  which  issued  respectively  in  Bitoalism  and 
nationalism.  It  was  the  very  '*  head*centre  of  the  Traetariali  mov^ 
ment,  into  the  very  vortex  of  whieh  Sichard  Hurrel  Froude  had 
been  carried,  and  out  of  whose  lifo  and  memorials  that  party  strove 
to  find  sympathy  and  strengthening  in  their  efforts  to  saoerdota- 
liee  the  Church.  But  at  the  very  side  of  it,  and  having  its  robt* 
source  in  the  same  Common  Boom  there  went  off  from  it  quite  an 
opposite  movement,  of  which  Hampden,  Baden  Powell,  A.  H. 
Cfiough,  Hinds,  F.  W.  Newman,  Fellowes,  H.  B.  Wilson,  £.V.  Neale, 
Jowett,  and  others  took  the  lead— developing  to  the  other  extreme 
the  reason,  as  the  former  sectary  had  developed  faith.  In  the  very 
heat  and  ardour  of  the  intense  activities  and  rivalries  of  that 
era  of  commotion,  James  Anthony  Froude  went  up  to  the  same 
college  as  his  eldest  brother  had  been  a  member  of;  with  so  much 
honour  and  peculiar  distinction,  and  which  his  <vther  brother 
William  was  abont  to  leave,  after  having  taken  classic  and  mathe- 
matical honours,  to  receive  Deacon's  orders  as  the  first  step  in  his 
clerical  career. 
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With  a  temper  mnch  lets  morose  and  Belf-castigating  than  the 
earliest  Saint  m  the  Oalencbr  of  TraotarianiBm,  with  an  intellect 
lets  abstractive  and  sedulous  than  his  immediate  fraternal  pre- 
decessor in  the  Oiiel  Common  Eoom,  hut  with  an  ambition  not  less 
earnest  and  Tif^orous,  and  a  mind  of  more  varied  powers  and  sym- 
pathies* he  took  his  plaoe  among  the  young  spirits  of  the  University, 
wfaen  the  great  forces  of  Goneervatiem  and  Liberalismi  Eitualism 
and  Srationalism  were  fighting  hand  to  hand  in  the  great  Hampden 
case,  and  Oxford  was  astir  and  aglow  with  the  claims  of  Dissentem 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  demands  of  the  Orthodox  (as  thej  averred 
they  were)  on  the  other.  It  could  not  but  be  a  trying  time  for  a 
mind  of  qnick  apprehenaion  and  genial  sympathies,  with  a  good  deal 
of  self  contained  individuality  and  single-heartedness.  The  great 
controversy  of  Saeramentarianism  was  stirring  every  spirit,  and 
into  the  very  heart  of  that  discussion, .  the  name,  life,  obaraoter, 
private  opinions,  letters,  journals  and  sermons  of  his  brother  were 
put  forward  with  emphasis,  under  the  editorship  of  John  Henry 
Newman^  as  showing  the  value  of  Bitualistic  Christianity.  A  great 
degree  of  notioeability  was  conferred  on  the  young  Orielist  in  oon- 
sequenoe  of  this,  and  an  extra  amount  of  reflectiveness  was  excited 
in  him  oonoeming  the  first  elements  of  Eeligion.  The  indiscreet 
activity  of  the  Oxford  School  provoked  a  reaction  in  many  minds* 
and  beside  the  intense  Eitualism  it  advocated,  there  arocie  an  intense 
Battonolism  to  countervail  it. 

This  reactionary  spirit  exhibited  itself  in  some  sing^alar  incidents, 
aa  for  instance,  the  higbiy-pitehed  Catholicity,  in  its  Somanized 
form,  of  J.  H.  Newman,  and  the  resolute  Scepticism  of  his  brother 
Francis  Wm.  Newman;  and  scarcely  less  remarkable  was  the 
direcrtion  of  mind  taken  into  the  spirit  of  good,  scholarly,  and  ascetic 
Hiohard  H.  Froudo,  than  that  vigorous  independency  of  thought 
which  James  Anthony  Froude  asserted  to  himself,  and  the  sturdi- 
nesB  with  which  he  advocated  and  practised  the  right  and  duty  of 
personal  investigation  on  sll  points  of  religious  doctrine,  and  of 
nolding  as  sacred  the  concluNons  of  the  individual  conscience  in 
matters  of  evil,  error,  or  wrongi  and  righteousness,  faith,  or  truth. 

At  the  Easter  term,  1840,  James  Anthony  Froude  graduated 
B.A.,  with  second-class  honours  in  Humanity,  being  the  only 
person  then  up  for  examination  from  Oriel  who  took  honours,  and 
be  was  almost  immediately  thereafter  elected  Fellow  of  Exeter,  of 
whom  eight  are  chosen  preferentially  from  the  archdeaconries  ol' 
Sxeter,  Totness,  and  Barnstaple.  In  1842  he  received  the  Chan- 
cellor's prize  for  an  English  eosay  on  "  The  Influence  of  the  Science 
of  Political  Economy  on  the  Moral  and  Social  Welfare  of  a  Na- 
tion," and  recited  it  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  in  June  with  consider- 
able applause  from  the  distinguished  auditory. 

He  acted,  subsequently,  as  tutor  in  Exeter  College,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  onlture  and  development  of  his  mind,  to  literary  im- 
provement and  hiartorioal  rea||;inff.  In  1844  Mr.  Froude,  having 
graduated  M.A.,  took  deacon's  orders,  but,  having  formed  opinions 
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which  he  thought  inconsistent  with  the  pursuit  of  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  or  England  as  a  profession,  he  halted  in  his  course 
priestwards,  turnea  hia  mind  to  literature,  and  began  to  conaider 
the  propriety  of  looking  out  for  scholastic  preferment.  About  this 
time  it  was  proposed  to  found  and  endow  a  Colle;;iate  Institution 
in  Cam{)bell  Town,  in  the  County  of  Launceston  in  Tasmania,  and 
instructions  were  receired  from  the  Colony,  addressed  to  some 
gentleman  of  influence  at  home  and  attached  to  colonial  interests 
abroad,  to  nmke  inquisition  for  a  suitable  person  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion of  so  much  importance  in  the  colony  as  the  headship  of  aa 
institution  which  was  to  be  affiliated  to,  and  modelled,  in  some 
measure,  after  the  colleges  of  England.  Among  those  whom  the 
nominators  viewed  with  favour,  after  due  consideration  of  their  re- 
spective merits,  no  one  stood  higher  than  James  Anthouy  Fronde, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  it  was  accordingly 
determined  to  recommend  him  for  the  appointment  to  those  witn 
whom  tho  formal  filling-up  of  the  vacancy  legally  rested. 

Just  about  the  time  that  this  scholastic  scheme  was  mooted,  Mr. 
Froude,  following  the  bent  of  the  age  towards  the  production  and  pe- 
rusal of  controversial  works  on  political  and  religious  questions,  aikd 
so  inducing  an  illogical  and  unreasoning  public  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  inner  sorrows  of  the  living  present,  and  the  promised  delights 
of  proposed  change,  issued,  m  184.7,  a  volume  of  short  stories. 
having  for  their  object  an  exposition  of  tho  difficulties  experiencea 
in  the  conflict  of  opinion  under  the  title  of  '*The  Shadows  of  the 
Clouds."  The  work  was  remarkable  for  the  vivid  emphasis  of  its 
style,  its  intense  emotional  power,  the  delicate  expressiveness  of 
its  descriptive  portions,  and  the  almost  feminine  tenderness  and 
pathos  imparted  to  its  searching  analysis  of  the  secret  feelings,  im- 
pulses, impressions,  and  passions  of  the  spirit  under  the  shadow/d 
which  are  seen  in,  or  are  flung  back  on,  the  gazer  from  the  clouds 
which  carry  in  their  bosom  the  very  brightness  of  the  sun.  The 
work  was  at  once  accepted  as  the  firstling  of  a  writer  of  no  com- 
mon merit.  When,  however,  in  two  years  afterwards  the  shadows 
bad  deepened  into  a  darkness  that  could  bo  felt,  and  the  grave 
grief  of  a  solemnly  entertained  and  serious  scepticism  had  issued 
from  his  investigations  of  the  clouded  heaven  of  dogmatic  theology, 
and  he  published  the  "Nemesis  of  Faith,*'  he  was  quickly  as- 
sailed as  a  propagator  of  "  unbelieving  belief  and  Christless  Christi- 
anity." Having  found  the  extreme  doctrines  of  the  Sacramen- 
tarians  fail,  upon  trial,  to  support  and  transport  his  spirit,  and 
having  proclaimed  them  to  be  hopeless,  heartless,  insufficient,  and 
false  as  the  ice  on  which  the  sKater  gracefully  plays,  but  ovet 
which  the  burdened  pilgrim  cannot  walk,  he  affirmed  that  the  fate 
of  such  faith  was  failure  in  the  hour  of  the  soul's  deepest  need. 

^  The  immediate  re.^ult  of  the  issue  of  this  work  was  the  loss  of 
his  Fellowship  at  Exeter,  and  the  appointment  which  he  had  re- 
ceiyed  in  Tasmania  was  cancelled — proceedings  which  led  to  the 
publication  of  a  second  edition  of  the  work  with  an  explanatory 
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srefaee.  But  the  finite  oiXofiivrj — "unhappy  rancour"  of  theo- 
CfftanB  id  unappeasable.  A  doubt  of  them  id  tcnfoldly  more 
Tttninal  than  doubt  of  reason,  truth,  or  even  of  the  Spirit  of  truth. 
National  piety  is  to  the  dogma-mongera  "  a  thing  impossible."  A 
nan  withes  to  disbelievp,  and  hcnoe  he  does  it,  the  fons  ti  origo 
nalorum  being  the  deccivnble  uiiriyhtcousness  of  human  inclination. 
rhey  cannot  comprehend  the  solitary  contests  of  the  soul  with 
louDt,  the  dull,  dead  fall  upon  the  spirit  of  a  mighty  darkness,  and 
lie  Toiceless  sorrow  winch  strikes  into  the  innermost  nature  of  a 
Aoughtful  man  when  the  faiths  of  his  early  days  fall  off  like  the 
nuks  of  phantoms,  and  seem  no  longer  truths  which  are  "  crys- 
allized  for  ever."  They  have  no  sympathy  with  the  man  who  sees 
'The  Shadows  in  the  Clouds,"  or  fallow  feeling  for  one  who  speaks 
)f  *•  The  Soul,  its  Sorrows,  and  its  Aspirations ;"  they  limit  all 
ight  thinking  to  those  who  keep  within  the  narrow  pale  of  their 
)etrf/ie(i  orthoaoxy,  anathematize  the  learning  and  research  which 
hrow  light  upon  their  bigotries,  and  hate  the  tolerance  which  sees 
n  a  man  who  is  honestly  striving  to  conquer  his  inward  nature  to 
"ererence  and  fidelity,  and  to  convert  the  blindly  adopted  dogmas 
ffh'iB  youth  into  the  living  growths  of  his  own  spirit  and  the  fruits 
>f  the  good  seed  of  heaven  cultured  in  his  own  soul,  with  a  holy 
leaire  to  offer  unto  God  "reasonable  service"  and  spiritual 
forship.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  see  that  if  in  those  who  cannot  take 
heir  short  cut  to  certainty — the  acceptance  of  a  certain  series  of 
lortrines  as  infallibly  true — "  the  wish  is  father  to  ihe  thought "  in 
rhioh  doubt  arises,  tne  wish  may  be  equally  present  and  prevailing 
rifch  those  who  abnegate  the  rights  of  reason,  and  implicitly 
abmit  their  judgment  to  the  decrees  of  certain  sovereigns  of 
honght,  as  if  they  were  absolutist  and  despotieal  decrees,  having 
ower  to  abrogate  the  divinely  given  personal  duty  of  personal 
aquiry  and  personal  faith — the  delight  of  replying  to  the  invita- 
lon,  "Come  nnto  Me," — "Lord,  I  believe,  help  Thou  mine 
nbclief ; "  or  rising  to  a  loftier  height  of  well  foundovl  faith,  saying, 
Unto  whom  can  wo  go  but  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  Tiiou  liast  the 
rords  of  eternal  life  ?  " 

What  has  been  called  "  The  New  Oxford  Infidelity  "  was  pro- 
aundly  reverential.  It  did  not  sneer,  or  scoff  at,  or  satirize,  or 
aricature  the  religious  opinions  which  had  excited  in  them  the 
nestioning  spirit.  This  modified  form  of  scepticism  was  the 
atural  reaction  of  the  Bitnalistic  modification  of  Bomanism  pro- 
mlpated  at  Oxford— that  faith  alone  was  the  true  light  of  the 
Ihnstian  life— and  so  forcing  the  thoughtful  to  make  choice  of 
eaaon,  freedom,  and  Infidelity,  or  faith,  submission,  and  Ponery. 
Tiis  Was  a  falso  issue;  for — we  now  use  the  words  of  Henry 
U)ger8— "  God  has  created  *  two  great  lights,'  the  greater  light  to 
ale  man's  busy  day — and  that  is  reason ;  and  the  IcFs^r  to  rule 
if  contemplative  night — and  that  is  faith.  But  Faith  herself 
dines  only  as  she  reflects  Bome  faint  illumination  from  that 
righter  orb — reason." 
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It  is  as  an  exposition  to  tire  imagination  of  the  idea  tiiat  faith  most 
not  only  be  tbe  ruling  principle  in»  but  the  despot  of  the  soul  tiiatthe 
Nemesis  of  Faith  appears  to  us  to  have  been  written^  Its  hexo  is  a 
conrert  from  the  orthodox  Christianity  of  the  Thiirty^nine  Artieles 
to  the  new  beliefs  of  the  rationalistic  thinkers ;  bnt  feeling  that  faith 
darkens  as  reason's  light  shines  on  the  holy  page>f  the  systematic 
theology  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  he  resolres  to  close  with  his 
perplexity  and  weakness  by  accepting  that  faith  and  submitting  to 
that  Church  which  is  the  sanctuary  of  the  soul  and  the  one  aric  of 
salration  in  the  sea  of  faith,  when  there  is  no  bounding  coast-line  of 
reason,  with  its  beacons  and  lighthouses,  its  chartea  courses  and 
accessible  havens,  allowed  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  son!  in  its  voyage  of 
life ;  and  he  disappears  into  a  monastery.  The  manner  in  which  it 
relates  the  struggles  of  the  soul  as  the  ught  of  the  old  fiiitha  grawa 
dim,  and  the  inaecLsive  gleams  of  new  ones  arise ;  the  passionate 
yearnings  for  certainty,  and  the  ^loom  of  picturesane  aseetieism 
with  which  his  soul  cannot  rest  satisfied,  is  profonncuy  interesting, 
and  must  in  some  of  its  phases  be  actual,  not  imaginary ;  but  as 
both  of  these  early  proouctions  of  the  author's  university  yean 
have  since  been  called  in,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  bringing 
out  into  prominence  by  quotation  any  portions  which,  in  ovr 
opinion,  might  be  thought  to  be  possessed  of  any  autobiographical 
interest.  We  note  their  publication  here  as  incidents  in  his  life» 
not  as  giving  glances  into  the  state  of  his  spirit* 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  at  the  time  when  "Peter  Jones; 
or.  Onward  jBound ;  Newman's  "The  Souls  its  Sorrows  and  its 
Aspirations;**  Foxton's  "Popular  Christianity;"  Ponaldsoa's 
"  Christian  Orthodoxy,"  the  prevalence  of  German  rationalism  and 
the  advent  of  "Positivism'  as  a  speculative  topic  among  the 
thinkers  of  the  age  made  men  quake  with  terror  at  the  apparent 
approach  of  a  coming  reformation,  Charles  Kingsley  diampioned 
the  Exeter  delinquent  who  forgot  that  Truth  was  crucified,  and  that 
martyrdom  lies  in  the  life«path  of  world  reformers.*    Kingsley's 

*  We  have  said  in  the  text  "who  forgot,"  perhaps  we  should  have  said 
who  despised  and  disregarded  the  fact ;  for  in  a  paper  in  the  Westmimter 
Remmo  in  1853,  Binoe  republished,  we  find  him  giving  a  beautiful  passage 
on  this  great  tnitb  in  histoiy  ;^ 

*'  They  knew  the  service  which  they  had  chosen,  and  they  did  not  ask 
the  wages  for  which  they  had  not  laboored.  Life  with  them  was  no  sum* 
mer  holiday,  but  a  holy  saoriQoe  offisred  up  to  duty,  and  what  their  Master 
sent  was  welcome.  Beautiful  is  old  age— beautiful  as  the  slow-dropping 
mellow  autumn  of  a  rioh,  glorious  sunitner.  In  the  old  man,  Nature  has 
fuimied  her  work ;  she  loads  him  with  her  blessings ;  she  fills  him  with 
the  fruits  of  a  weU-spent  life;  and,  surrounded  by  his  children  and  Lis 
children's  children,  she  rocks  him  softly  away  to  the  grave,  to  which  he  is 
followed  with  blessings.  God  forbid  we  should  not  call  it  beautiful.  It 
is  beautiful,  bnt  not  the  most  beautiful.  There  is  another  life,  hard,  rough, 
and  thorny,  trodden  with  bleeding  feet  and  aching  brow ;  the  life  of  which 
the  Cross  is  the  symbol ;  a  battle  which  no  peace  follows  this  side  the 
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srtiole  appeased  in  Fraser*s  Magazine  283,  p.  445.  Shortly 
aflenrards»  Jaxaes  Anthony  Fronde  became,  by  bis  marriage  with, 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Fascoe  GrenfeU,  Esq.,  ffacceesivelj  M.P. 
of  Tmro,  and  Bnbeequently  of  Great  Marlow,  the  brother-in-law 
of  the  author  of  "Alton  Locke,"  and  "Yeast,"  Curate  of  EFersley, 
&c.  Aa  eoirfrires  and  oollaborateurs  in  serial  writing  they  were 
brought  much  together,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  no  little  of  the 
merit  of  the  sximmary  of  principles  which  Charles  Eingsley,  as 
Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge, 
incnieates  with  snoh  fbree  and  verve  npon  his  hearers  is  due  to  hia 
admiring  esteem  for  Bir.  Fronde's  moral  system  as  an  historian,  and 
hia  registration  of  the  siipremaey  of  conscience  in  any  attempt  to 
comprehend  or  explain  the  motives  of  men.  It  was  a  bold  and 
generous  act  in  these  times  to  uphold  a  man  to  whom  University 
and  Chnrdi  were  alike  unsparing,  and  it  causes  the  heart  to  warm 
to  see  sueh  pmotical  '*  Obristian  socialism  "  in  one  of  the  chaplains  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

in  1850,  when  The  Leader  was  commenced,  Mr.  Froude  accepting 
it  as  an  organ  of  adyaneing  opinion,  occasionally  contributed  to  its 
columns,  and  especially  wrote  in  it  an  exposition  of  '*  The  Philo- 
sophy of  Catholieism,  and  several  other  papers  of  which  we  have 
no  note,  but  some  of  which  have  been  republished.  About  the 
same  time,  too,  he  became  connected  with  Fraser'e  Magazine, 
whose  contributors  fbtm  a  literary  republic  and  a  sort  of  close  cor- 
poration *    In  this  serial,  which  once  rejoiced  in  the  Kom  des  Letires 


difierenaea  and  their  similarities  as  (probably)  two  parts  of  one  pro- 
greasiye  whole  in  thought ;  some  papers  in  vindication  of  the  moral 
ofaaraeter  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  a  critical  and  philosophical  article 
on  "  Beynard  the  Fox ; "  and  many  other  contributions.  In  or 
about  1856,  the  historian  of  England  during  the  Tudor  dynasty 
became  editor  of  Fraaer's  MaaazineiB^d  thereafter  enriched  that 
serial  with  many  papers  of  profound  interest  and  great  value. 

When,  in  1851,   The  Weetminster  Review  changed  proprietors, 

and  became  the  recognised  literary  organ  of  thought,  me  trom  the 

'  conventional  fetters  of  party  and  of  creed*  devoted  to  the  cdnsidera- 

tion  of  Queationa  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  eidled  *'  The  Progress 

School,     a  new  staff  of  thoughtful,  earnest,  reflective,  and  able 

writers  required  to  be  collected  together,  to  form  the  band  of  the 

■      -■  ■-  .... 

grave ;  which  the  grave  gapes  to  finish  before  the  victory  is  won :  and 
strange  that  it  should  be  so— this  ia  the  highest  life  of  man :  look  back 
along  the  great  names  of  hiatozy ;  there  is  none  whose  life  has  been  other 
than  this.  Tliey  to  whom  it  has  been  given  to  do  the  really  highest  work 
on  this  earth — whoever  thej  are,  Jew  or  Qentile,  Pagan  or  Christian, 
warriors,  l^ialators,  philosophers,  priests,  poets,  kings,  slaves,  one  and  all, 
their  fate  has  been  the  same— the  same  bitter  cop  has  been  given  them  to 
drink.'*— <*£ugland*s  forgotten  Worthies/*— TTm^hmm^  Meview^  1852. 
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trustworthy,  on  whom  the  eondu/itors  could  rely  for  the  proper  pce- 
paration  of  papers  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  Mr.  John  Caapman 
invited  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  Mr.  Froude,  in  the  contest 
against  precedent  and  prejudice  in  social  life,  political  advocacy, 
literary  criticiem,  philosophic  speculation,  and  religious  or  ecdesi- 
astical  affairs  and  cares.  Cast  from  the  anchorage  of  a  verhal 
creed,  cut  off  by  exclusion  from  the  dominant  parties  in  the  Church, 
and  feeling  the  benefit  and  the  necessity  of  a  free  course  of  inquiry, 
as  an  awakening  from  a  dead,  and  a  preliminary  to  a  living  faith,  Mr. 
Froude  accepted  the  offer,  and  became  a  collahorateur  with  Harriet 
Martineau,  Sarah  Hennell,  Maria  Evans  and  F.  F.  Cobbe :  Bain  and 
Spencer,  Lewes  and  Coulth^d,  Newman  and  Williams,  Mackay  and 
Morley,  Greg  and  Toulmin  Smith,  Nichol,  and  Fox  ton,  who  had 
been  brought  into  the  editor's  company  of  high  and  earnest  minds, 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  various  phases  of  thought  and  fact, 
science  and  letters,  history  and  life  as  a  coalition  or  independent 
thinkers.  With  the  jrear  1852  the  new  Series  of  the  IteWew  befi[aa, 
and  feeling  his  avocation  towards  history  stirrii^  within  him,  Mr. 
Froude  furnished  to  the  July  number  a  paper  on  "Forgotten 
English  Worthies," — being  a  notice  of  the  lives,  doings,  sufferings, 
and  discoveries  of  the  Seamen  of  the  Tudor  Times,  and  the  First 
James,  whom  he  denominates  "  the  base  son  of  a  bad  mother.'* 
From  this  paper  we  cull  a  specimen,  the  ioterest  of  which  is 
detachable  from  the  context: — 

"Wa  wonder  at  the  grandeur,  the  moral  mi^sty  of  aone  of  Shakqpere's 
characters,  so  far  beyond  what  the  noUeet  among  oursolres  can  imitate^ 
and  at  first  thought  we  attribute  it  to  the  genius  of  the  poet,  who  has  out- 
stripped nature  in  his  creations.  But  we  are  misunderstanding  the  power 
and  the  meaning  of  poetry  in  attributing  oreativeness  to  it  in  any  such  sense. 
Shakspere  created,  but  only  as  the  spirit  of  nature  created  around 
him,  working  in  him  as  it  worked  abroaa  in  those  amoxig  whom  he  lived. 
The  men  whom  he  draws  were  such  men  as  he  saw  and  knew ;  the  words 
they  utter  were  such  as  he  heard  in  the  ordinary  conversations  in  which  h« 
joined.  At  the  *'  Mermaid  "  with  Raleigh  and  with  Sidney,  and  at  a  tturaaaiid 
unnamed  English  flrei^des,  he  found  the  living  originals  for  his  Frinoe 
Hals,  his  Orlandos,  his  Antonios,  his  Portias,  ys  UabaUaa.  {Hie  eld«r 
personal  aoouaintaaoe  whidi  we  can  fonn  with  the  Bo^h  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  the  more  we  are  satisfied  that  Shakroeve's  great  poetcy  ia  no 
more  than  the  rlgrthmio  eoho  of  the  life  wbioh  it  (i<f>iats.*'* 

To  this  passage  we  may  append  another  from  a  different  paper 
on  the  same  engrossing  theme : — 

<*  It  is  in  this  characteristic  that  we  are  accustomed  to  say  Shaksper^s 
supreme  truth  lies.  He  represents  real  life.  His  dramas  teach  as  fife 
teaches — neither  less  nor  more.  He  builds  his  fabrics  as  nature  doea,  on 
right  and  wrong ;  but  be  does  not  struggle  to  make  nature  more  systematic 
than  she  is.  In  the  subtle  interflow  of  good  and  evil — in  the  unmerited 
sufiisringe  of  innooenoe— in  the  disproportion  of  penalties  to  desert  in  the 
seeming  blindness  with  which  justice,  in  attemptmg  to  assert  itself,  orer- 

•  *<  Short  Studies  on  Gbeat  Subjects,'*  vol.  ii.  p.  lOi. 
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wbelms  innocent  and  guilty  in  a  oommon  ruin — Shakspere  is  trne  to  real 
experience.  The  mystery  of  life  he  leaves  as  ho  finds  it ;  and,  in  his  most 
tremendous  positions,  he  is  addressing  rather  the  intellectual  emotions  than 
the  understanding, — knowing  well  that  the  understanding  in  such  things 
is  at  fault,  and  the  sage  as  ignorant  as  the  child."* 

He  continaed  his  contributions  for  several  years,  and  amon^  the 
{Mipers  whicK  we  believe  may  be  attributed  to  his  pen  we  may  men- 
tion the  following  :  1853,  Mary  Tudor  (Jan.) ;  John  Knox  (July) ; 
The  Book  of  Job  (Oct.) ;  1854,  (Cardinal  Wolsey  (July) ;  History  ;  its 
Use  and  Meaning  (Oct.) ;  1855,  Spinoza  (July) ;  1856,  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  (April).  In  1856  the  "  Oxford  Essays  "  were  br^u, 
and  to  this  projected  Uniyersity  annual  Mr.  Froude  contributed  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  its  papers,  that  namely  **  On  the  Best 
Means  of  Teaohing  English  History,"  an  able  and  suggestive  trac- 
tate, well  written,  bold,  original,  and  instructive. 

It  had  been  for  some  time  known  that  Mr.  Froude  was  engaged 
on  a  work  whichwould  illustrate  his  opinions  on  the  method  and 
spirit  in  which  history  ought  to  be  written,  and  that  he  was  apply. 
ing  his  utmost  industry  and  thoughtfulness  to  the  elucidation  of  a 
period  of  history  which  was  at  once  important  and  intricate.  That 
period  was  the  iteformation,  a  period  which  might  be  regarded  as 
roughly  synchronous  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Tudor  dynasty. 
Under  the  sway  of  these  monarchs  the  Reformed  doctrines  had  their 
rise  into  public  yiew  and  effectiveness,  and  under  the  first  of  the 
Tudors  the  spirits  and  habits  of  men  were  prepared  by  obedienoe 
and  submission,  by  confidence  and  reverence,  to  accept  a  nobler 
idea  of  duty  and  life,  and  to  act  upon  loftier  principles  with  per- 
sonal energy  and  effective  virtue.  Among  modem  nistorians  this 
period,  well  defined  though  it  was  in  the  persons,  the  dynasty,  the 
eyents  and  the  purposes  of  which  it  treated,  bad  not  received  that 
attentive  consiaeration  which  seemed  essential  to  a  full  compre- 
hension of  its  infiuence  on  the  moral  life  of  the  nation.  Lingard 
^stematically  suppressed  or  depressed  the  nobler  traits  of  the 
Tudors  and  their  ministers,  and  brought  carefully  into  prominenee 
Mich  portions  of  their  aotive  times  as  might  suggest  or  inspire  die- 
prsciative  oommeats.  This  led  to  a  ooatroversy  between  himself 
and  his  critics.  Sharon  Turner's  "  History  of  England  during  the 
Middle  Ages,'*  which  he  ultimately  extended  to  the  close  of  Elisa- 
beth's reign,  is  written  with  a  conception  of  the  dignity  of  history 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Gibbon,  and  is,  though  full  of  varied 
information  and  original  matter,  cast  altogether  in  a  form  too 
secular  to  satisfy  the  moral  requirements  of  the  student  of  the 
Reformation,  wlio  wishes  to  understand  its  principles  not  less  than 
its  progress.  Mr.  Hallam's  "  Constitutional  History  of  England  " 
is  a  work  so  calm,  impartial,  cold,  and  temperate  as  to  affect  the 
spirit  with  a  sense  of  grandeur.     Bat  the  old  story  of  our  great 

*  "The  Science  of  Histoiy,"  in  Short  Studies  on  Great  Sabjects,  vol. 
L,  p.  27. 
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movement  towards  freedom  ia  criticised  by  him  from  riews,  prac- 
ticeSi  and  forms  of  political  speculation  which  are  modern,  and,  to 
some  extent,  inapplicable  to  the  ruder  times  and  graver  exigenciea 
of  the  ^Reformation ;  so  that  his  very  judiciality-  disqualifies  him 
for  being  a  recorder  of  the  passionate  years  of  the  Tudor  times. 
Lord  John  Bussell  misestimates  the  Reformation  as  an  outburst 
of  partizanship;  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  folly  and  ferocity 
of  the  pre-constitutional  ages,  and  as  having  its  moral  significancy 
in  the  political  results  at  which  it  arrived  and  the  practical  settle- 
ments it  involved ;  and  Macaulay  regarded,  or  seemed  to  regard, 
the  Beformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  of  quite  inferior  his- 
torical  interest  to  the  Be  volution  of  the  seventeenth.  Carlyle  alone 
of  modern  writers  prior  to  Froude,  appears  to  have  felt  the  ethicid 
value  of  the  Beformation ;  but  even  "  to  him,"  aa  Mr.  Froude  re- 
marks, "  the  ^eatness  of  English  character  was  waning  with  the 
dawn  of  English  literature  ;  the  race  of  heroes  was  already  ftuling. 
The  era  of  action  was  yielding  before  the  era  of  speech."  To  Mr. 
Froude  we  owe  the  recognition  of  the  heroism  or  moral  character 
in  modern  history,  and  of  the  might  of  opinion  over  men  and 
events. 

Two  principles,  articulately  set  forth,  chiefly  govern  the  narrative 
of  the  historian  of  the  Tudors,  vi^.  (I),  that  the  history  of  a  country 
is  most  truly  and  most  satisfactorily  to  be  gathered  from  and  studied 
in  the  public  record  of  its  public  acts,  as  they  are  found  in  the 
statute-book  and  other  authentic  registers  of  events,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  they  were  transacted — these  being  the  accounts 
rendered  to  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  of  what  it  aimed  at,  or 
strove  to  avoid,  and  of  what  it  accomplished  or  failed  in.  Hence 
all  those  accounts  of  historical  occurrences  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  men  who,  in  subsequent  times,  under  the  impressions 
and  feelings  of  after  exneriences,  have  given  their  interpretation  of 
them,  are  to  be  laid  aside,  and  all  idea  of  a  secret  history  of  a  ^reat 
nation  ought  to  be  put  out  of  court.  Each  age  should  be  permitted 
to  interpret  itself.  On  this  account  it  is  that  Mr.  Fronde's  history 
teems  much  more  than  is  usual  with  extracts  and  quotations  Irom 

gublic  (though  often  unpublished)  documents,  and  that  upon  these 
e  grounds  nis  record  of  the  ages ;  f2)  that  the  actors  m  history 
ou^ht  to  be  credited  with  the  aims  tney  set  forth,  as  those  upon 
which  they  acted,  unless  direct  (or  singularly  trustworthy)  evidence 
can  be  produced  to  the  contrary ;  and  that  they  honestly  ^iter- 
tained  the  ideas  and  aims  they  sought  to  work  out  as, "  it  is  happily 
incontestable,  both  from  universal  experience  and  from  a  profound 
study  of  human  nature,  that  a  reallv  superior  man  has  never  been 
able  to  exert  a  powerful  action  on  his  leUows  without  being  first 
intimately  convmced  himself." 

This  writing  of  the  history  of  England  from  the  inner  convie- 
tions  of  men,  as  borne  witness  to  in  public  documents  and  acts  ; 
this  recognition  of  the  heart  and  brain  of  men  as  the  origin  and 
source  of  the  stir  and  movement  resulting  in  events,  occasions  a 
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eonapioaoofl  difference  between  Mr.  Froude  and  hia  more  imme- 
diate predecessors ;  and  in  nothing  is  this  more  remarkable  than  in 
the  pew  light  thrown  upon  the  moral  relations  and  the  lives  and 
oharacters  of  the  eminent  individaals  who  transacted  the  chief 
b^iness  in  the  hbtory  of  the  times,  and  the  new  readings  of  cha- 
racter which  are  thus  made  possible.  In  his  pages  the  lights  and 
shadows  are  altered,  and,  though  the  events  and  results  portrayed 
are  similar  in  their  details  and  issues,  the  tone  of  the  whole  is 
altered,  and  the  moral  perspective  is,  as  he  affirms,  corrected  and 
revised. 

In  the  spring  of  1856  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Mr. 
Froude*s  **  Histonr  of  England,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the 
Peath  of  Elisabeth,"  were  published.  They  immediatelf  attracted 
the  attention  of  critics,  and  in  nearly  every  serial  of  note  they 
formed  the  topic  of  laborious  articles.  Approval  and  disapproval 
were  of  course  freely  bestowed,  as  must  alwajs  be  the  case  when 
old  prejudices  are  opposed  and  new  views  are  shown  to  be  not  only 
possible  but  probable.  The  power  and  ability  of  the  work  were 
almost  always  conceded,  and  the  value  of  the  materials  which  he 
had  brought  to  light  was  on  all  hands  admitted. 

In  April,  1858,  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  "  History  of 
Sngland  "  were  published ;  and  about  a  month  thereafter  a  second 
and  revised  edition  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  was  issued  to 
li^tifv  the  desire  experienced  by  the  public  to  read  the  complete 
recovd  of  Henry  VIU.  as  a  sovereign-reformer,  which,  witn  so 
much  ingenious  industry,  and  such  remarkable  originality  of 
thought  and  material,  Mr.  Froude  had  collected  and  reproduced,— 
if  with  some  tendency  to  paradox  and  partiality,  not,  also,  without 
good  sound  sense  and  moral  clarity  in  judgment,  and  yet  with  an 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  feminine  delicacy  and  tact  which  made 
the  book  readable  even  in  family  circles,  in  which  the  perusal  of 
the  gross  humours  formerly  attributed  to  *'  Bluff  King  Hal " — the 
(traditionary)  Bluebeard  of  history —could  not  have  been  tolerated. 
Of  this  ^;reat  personage  he  presents  an  entirely  different  view  from 
that  which  had  become  customary  among  historians.  "  Thoroughly 
awake  to  the  fact  that  the  Beformation  was  the  new  birth  oi  the 
Britiih  nation^  it  has  seemed  to  him  a  puzzling  theory  which 
attributes  its  success  to  the  lust  of  a  tyrant  and  the  cupidity  of 
bis  courtiers.  It  has  evidently  seemed  to  him  paradoxical  that  a 
king  who  was  reputed  to  have  been  a  satyr,  instead  of  keeping  as 
jOMJoj  concubines  as  seemed  good  to  him,  should  have  chosen  to 
gratify  his  passions  by  entering  six  times  into  the  strict  bonds  of 
matrimony,  religiously  observing  these  bonds.  It  has  seemed  to 
him  even  more  paradoxical,  that  one  reputed  to  have  been  the  most 
sanguinary  tyrant  who  ever  disffraoed  the  English  throne,  should 
have  been  not  only  endured,  butToved  and  regretted  by  a  fierce  and 
fireespoken  people."  *  He  had  gone  to  the  study  of  tne  period  with 
the  old  views  strong  within  him,  but  with  a  resolute  eadeavour  to 

*  SingBley's  **  MitoeUanies,''  vol.  ii.  p.  37. 
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oonvpreheBd  the  timm  in  tlwv  im&er  tpiril  as  well  u  tiidr  owlmrd 
tmpee%  ;  aad  h»  w«ft  «o»pelled  by  tiie  force  o£  the  ortdfioce  iie  »w 
aeewBidcted  befwe  kim  to  alter  tbeseiopiiHOAa  auiteiiallj  in  rfgaod 
to  the  cheraotev  of  amaj  of  the  leadia{<  ee4on  in  that  gmid  !»«• 
geetttion  of  events  which- in  their  entire  acneeeenitiiotetlMSelbrai^ 
Idon.  This  was  eepeeiellif  the  «aee  with  the  king  nniar  wihMi  iti 
took  form.  On  this  sabjeet  he  makea  the  fbliowwg  okaerraitian  ^-^ 
"  As  it  wonld  be  affectntion  to  seem  to  bo  nnoonscseuB  thai  tk» 
diarireter  of  the  king  as  presented  in  these  YolaaieB  is  aometking 
dlfiTerent  from  that  which  modern  tradition  has  ascribed  to  hue*  eo- 
for  my  own  sake  I  desire  to  say  that  I  hstfwuot  adraiMed  any  nore! 
paradox  or  conjectures  of  my  own*  The  history  of  the  reign  oC 
Henry  Till,  is  a  palimpeeat,  in  which  the  ooginal  writiog  eao 
still  be  read,  and  I  hare  endearoured  onlj[  to  reinstate  the 
TttdgBieiit  upon  his  motives  and  his  aotiooa  which  was  entertained 
by  all  mooerate  Englishmen  in  his  own  and  the  socoeedinK 
generation,  whiek  was  displaoed  only  by  iike  eabunaies  of  Catholios 
and  Antinomten  fanaties  when  the  true  teeorda  were  out  of  aightt 
and  whoD,  in  the  establiahiiient  of  a  new  order  of  tkingSb  the 
hesitating  morements,  4^e  iaMsonaiateBeiee  and  diffionltiee  ieeritaUe 
in  a  period  of  transition,  covld  no  longer  be  nadeHtood  witkoot 
an  effort.** 

The  proverb  asserts  libat  "second  thoughts  aoa  best,"  hmt 
Coleridge  objected  to  the  aocnracy  of  this  saw.  He  afBrmed  thai 
third  thoughts  are  best,  because  thev  turn  ont  in  most  cases  to  be 
the  original  first  thoughts  recurred  to,  not  under  the  impulse  of 
feeling,  but  in  subordination  to  the  decisions  of  the  reason.  ^Bronde's 
history  is  curiously  enouf^han  indubitable  instance  of  tike  accuracy 
of  this  remark,  of  reasoning  setting  right  the  second  thoughts  ef 
men,  and  eompelling  a  leeunence  to  the  first  thoughts  osdy  now  oartir 
ffed  to  be  more  trastworthily  believed  ia,beoauae  teatadaad  examined* 
Of  course  **  the  second  thoughts  "  eanaot  thus  at  oace  be  put  l» 
stlence ;  and  as  an  illuetratiea  of  this  we  magr  note  that  a  Tiganoas 
polemic  against  the  aeeuvaoy  of  Mr.  Froade'a  vianref  the  ekaiaetet 
of  Henry  VIII.  appeared  in  (ihe  JBdmkmrj^kJUmem  fiur  Jsdjr,  lUU^ 
and  that  to  this  snarp  and  bitter  critique  thehistsriaBr^-makaig 
llhrough  the  usual  course — ^replied  is  hia  own  name  in  l>VtMff^ 
Magazine  for  September.  The  reader  would  da  wsU  to  pereaa 
these  two  papers,  if  he  nould  rightly  comprehend  the  eontroreii^ 
of  history  in  regard  to  Uie  eeyenth  Henry,,  of  whom  it  is  now  time 
we  should  present  the  character  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Froude.  The 
skill  of  presentation,  the  aptaess  of  the  fhcts^  collated,  the  just,  yet 
unexpected  point  of  Tiew  taken,  the  modtratiaaof  tone  mainUinad, 
the  ailusire  grace  with  which  history  is  saggested  rather  than  de^ 
tailed  render  this  passage  a  very  fi^onralMe  apecinan  q£  ^wwUi^ 
kistorioal  composition. 

'*  If  Henrr  Y III.  had  died  preFious  to  the  first  dotation  of  the  ditoree, 
hit  loss  would  have  been  deplored  as  one  of  the  heariest  misforhmes  wHcli 
had  erer  befallen  the  country ;  and  he  would  haTe  left  a  name  which  would 
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bare  talen  its  place  in  history  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  Black  Prince  or  of 
tBe  conqueror  of  Agineourf.  Left  at  the  most  trying  age,  with  his  character 
unformed,  with  the  means  at  his  disposal  of  gratifying  e^ery  inclination, and 
married  by  hie  ministers  when  a  boy  to  an  unattractire  woman  far  hit 
•onior,  he  had  lired  for  thirty-six  years  almost  without  blame,  and  bore  through 
Sngland  the  rapntation  of  an  upright  and  virtuous  king.  J!(ature  iiad  been 
prodigal  to  him  of  hev  rarest  gifts.  In  person  he  is  aaid  to  have  resembled 
flia  giudfather,  Sdward  IV.,  who  was  the  liandsomost  man  in  Europe* 
IDe  fi>rm  and  bearing  were  princely,  and  amidst  the  easy  freedom  of  hie 
address  his  manner  remained  majestic.  Ko  knight  in  England  could 
match  him  in  tbe  tournament,  except  the  Duko  of  SuUblk;  he  drew  with 
OMe  as  strong  a  bow  as  was  borne  by  any  yeoman  of  his  guard ;  and  these 
powers  were  sustained  in  unfailing  rigour  by  a  temperate  habit  and  hy 
constant  exercise.  Of  his  intellectual  ability  we  are  not  left  to  judge  frooi 
iho  suspicious  panegyrics  of  his  contemporaries.  His  state  papers  and 
letters  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  those  of  Wolsey  or  of  Cromwell,  and 
tliey  lose  nothing  in  the  comparison.  Though  they  are  broadly  diiferenta 
the  perception  is  equally  clear,  the  expression  equally  powerful,  and  thef 
breathe  throoghont  an  irresistible  vigour  of  pnrpose.  In  addition  to  fhia 
he  had  a  fine  musicd  taste,  carefully  cuItiTated ;  he  spoke  and  wrote  in 
Ibmrlanffuages  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  a  multitude  of  other  subjects,  witb 
whksh  his  Yeraatile  ability  made  hitn  conversant,  would  hare  formed  the 
reputation  of  any  ordinary  man.  He  was  among  the  best  physicians  of  bi« 
BgH ;  he  waa  his  own  engineer,  inventing  improvements  in  artillery,  and 
aew  constructions  in  shipbuilding ;  and  this  not  with  the  condescending 
incapacity  of  a  soyal  amateur,  but  with  thorough  workmanlike  under- 
•tending.  Hia  reading  was  vast,  especially  in  theology,  which  has  been 
ridiculously  ascribed  by  Lord  Herbert  to  his  father's  intention  of  educating 
him  for  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  ;  as  if  the  scientific  mastery  at 
•uch  a  subject  could  have  been  acquired  by  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,— 
for  he  was  no  more  when  he  became  Prince  of  Wales.  He  must  hare 
studied  theology  with  the  full  matority  of  Iiis  understanding ;  and  he  had 
a  fixed  and  perhaps  unfortunate  intercut  in  the  subject  itself.  In  all  dit^o* 
lions  of  human  activity,  Henry  displayed  natural  powers  of  the  highest 
csrder,  at  the  highest  stretch  of  industrious  culture.  He  was  '  attentive^* 
aa  it  is  called,  'to  his  religious  duties,*  being  present  at  the  services  in 
^■pel  two  QV  thaee  tuniw  a  day  with  unfaiUag  vegularity,  and  shoviag  to 
•tttwand  appetraoee  a  neal  sense  of  religious  obligation  in  the  cnei^y  and 

Sirily  of  hfm  lifis*  In  private  he  was  good-humoured  and  good-naturecU 
is  letters  to  lua  aecrefaries,  thoxigU  never  undignified,  are  simple,  easy, 
and  unrestrained ;  aod  the  letters  written  by  them  to  him  are  similarly 
plain  and  bnsinesa-Uke,  as  if  the  writers  knew  that  the  person  whom  they 
were  addressing  dishkcd  compliments,  and  choee  to  be  treated  as  a  man. 
Again,  from  their  correspondence  with  one  another,  when  they  describe 
interriews  with  him,  we  gather  the  same  pleasant  impreasion.  He  seems  to 
have  been  always  kind,  alvrays  eonsidezate ;  inqairing  into  their  pvivale 
eoneems  with  genuine  interest,  and  winning,  aa  a  oonsefftenoe,  their  warn 
and  unaflfected  altaelttienl.  As  a  mler  he  had  been  emineatly  popular 
All  his  wars  had  been  eueeessful.  He  had  the  splendid  *aatea  in  wnbh  the 
Xnglitli  people  most  delighted,  and  he  had  substantially  acted  out  lua  owa 
tbeoiry  CI  his  duty.  .  .  He  had  more  than  once  been  tried  with  insurreo- 
ii<m»  whi^  He  had  soothed  down  without  bloodshed,  and  extingoiidiad  In 
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fbrgrrenees.  .  .  It  is  certain  that  If,  at  I  taid,  be  had  died  before  tiw 
^oree  was  mborted,  "Eenry  VIII.,  like  that  Boman  emperor  said  by  Tuitiia 
to  have  been  eonsentu  omnmm  difftrnt  imperii  inri  imperauetj  would  luivd 
been  considered  as  formed  by  ProTidenoe  for  the  condact  of  the  Befiiniia* 
f!on,  and  his  loss  would  have  been  deplored  as  a  perpetual  calamity.  Yft 
must  allow  him,  therefore,  the  benefit  of  his  past  career,  and  be  careful  to 
nmember  it  when  interpreting  his  later  actions.  Kot  many  mmi  would 
hare  borne  themselres  through  the  same  trials  with  the  same  iot^^Vf  { 
but  tiie  circumstances  of  those  trials  had  not  tested  the  true  defect  in  bis 
moral  constitution.    Like  all  princes  of  the  Plantagenet  Uood,  hm  wara 

Strson  of  a  most  intense  and  imperious  will.  His  impolses,  in  Mneral  nobly 
rected,  had  never  known  contradiction ;  and  late  in  lin,  when  bia 
character  was  formed,  he  was  forced  into  coUUion  with  diffloulties  with 
which  the  experience  of  discipline  had  not  fitted  htm  to  contend.  Ediic»* 
iion  had  done  much  for  him,  but  his  nature  required  more  oofreetion  than 
liis  position  had  permitted|  whilst  unbroken  prosperity  and  early  indepand^ 
enoe  of  control  had  been  his  most  serious  misfortunes.  He  bad  capacity^ 
if  his  training  had  been  equal  to  it,  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  men.  Wifh 
all  bis  faults  about  him,  he  was  still  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and  the  man  best  able  of  all  livrag  Englishmen  to  govern 
England,  had  been  set  to  do  it  by  the  conditions  of  his  birth. 

'*  Henry  had  many  faults.  cut  his  position  was  ont  of  unexampled 
difficulty ;  and  by  the  work  which  he  accomplished,  and  the  conditHma^ 
internal  and  external,  under  which  his  task  was  allotted  to  hiai|  he  Vkt 
every  other  man  ought  to  be  judged.  He  was  inconsistent;  be  cao 
bear  the  reproach  of  it.  .  .  .  Henry  brought  Ireland  within  the  liofe 
of  English  civilisation.  He  absorbed  Wales  and  the  Palatinate  into  the 
general  English  system.  He  it  was  who  raised  the  House  of  Oonunons 
Irom  the  narrow  duty  of  voting  supplies,  and  of  passing  without  disoossion 
the  measures  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  converting  them  into  the  fiitl 
power  of  the  State  under  the  Crown.  .  .  .  •  His  personal  faults  wen 
creat,  and  he  shared,  besides  them,  in  the  enrore  of  his  age ;  but  &r  daep« 
blemishes  would  b^  but  as  scars  upon  the  features  of  a  sovereign  who  in 
trying  times  sustained  nobly  the  honour  of  the  English  name,  and  oaniad 
the  commonwealth  securely  through  the  hardest  crisis  in  its  bistoory. 

Hie  following jMesa^e  "On  the  condition  of  England  in  the 
Beign  of  Henry  V  III."  ire  quote  for  ita  initniotive  racts,  and  for 
the  eridence  it  sappliea  of  extensire  reading,  careful  preparationi 
useflil  summaristng,  and  ability  in  the  grouping  of  faeta: — 

"  Wheat,  the  price  of  which  necessarily  varied,  averaged  in  the  middle  of 
flie  fourteenth  century  tenpence  the  bushel ;  barley  averaging  at  the  same 
time  three  shillings  the  qu;urter.  With  wheat  the  fluctuation  was  excessive ; 
a  table  of  its  possible  variations  describes  it  as  ranging  from  eighteen*i)ence 
the  quarter  to  twenty  shillings ;  the  average,  however,  being  six  and  eight* 
pence.  When  the  price  was  above  this  sum,  the  merchants  might  impofi 
to  bring  it  down ;  when  it  was  below  this  price  the  formers  were  allowed  tQ 
export  to  the  foreign  markets ;  and  the  same  average  continued  to  hold^ 
with  no  perceptible  tendency  to  a  rise,  till  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Beef  and  pork  were  a  halfpenny  a  p3und  ^mutton  was  three  farthings. 
Xh^  wen)  fixed  at  these  prices  by  the  3rd  of  the  24th  of  Henry  Vjll. 
But  this  Act  was  unpopular  both  with  buyers  and  with  sellers.    The  old 
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pnetice  iiad  been  to  rell  in  the  grosf,  and  under  that  arrangement  the 
ntes  had  been  geoemlly  lower.    Stowe  eays,  *  It  was  thia  year  enacted  that 
batchers  should  rail  their  beef  and  mutton  by  weight — beef  for  a  halfpenny 
the  pound  and  mutton  for  three  farthings ;  which  being  devised  for  the 
great  commodity  of  the  realm  (as  it  was  thought),  hath  proved  far  otheiv 
wise :    for  at  that  time  fat  oxen  were  sold  for   siz-and- twenty  shillinga 
and  eightpenoe  the  piece ;  fat  wethers  for  three  shillings  and  fourpence  tbs 
piece ;  fat  calves  at  a  like  price ;    and  fat  lambs  for  twelvepence.    The 
butofaers  of  London  sold  penny  pieces  of  beef  for  the  relief  of  the  poor^ 
every  piece  two  pound  and  a  half,  sometimes  three  pound  for  a  penny ;  and 
thirteen  and  sometimes  fourteen  of  theae  pieces  for  twelvepence ;    mutton 
eightpenoe  the  quarter,  and  a  hundred  weiglit  of  beef  for   four  shillings 
and  eight  pencCi*    The  Act  was  repealed  in  consequence  of  the  complaints 
against  it,  but  the  prices  never  fell  agnin  to  what  they  had  been,  although 
beef  sold  in  the  gross  could  still  be  had  for  a  halfpenny  per  pound  in  1570. 
Strong  beer,  such  as  we  now  buy  for  eighteen-pence  a  gallon,  was  then  a 
pemij  a  gallon;    and  table-heer  less    than   a   halfpenny.      French   and 
Gennan  wines  were  eightpence  the  gallon;  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines 
a  shilling.    This  was  the  highest  pr  ice  nt  which  the  best  wines  might  be 
sold  ;  and  if  there  was  any  fault  in  quality  or  quantity,  the  dealers  foHeited 
four  times  the  amount.    Rent,  another  important  consideration,  cannot  be 
fixed  so  aeourately,  for  Parliament  did  rot  interfere  with  it.    Here,  however, 
we  are  not  without  very  tolerable  information.  *My  father,'  says  Latimer, 
'  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  his  own  ;  only  he  had  a/arm  ofthre^ 
or  four  pound*  by  the  year  At  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much 
as  kept  half  a  dosen  men.    He  liad  walk  for  a  hundred  sheep,  and  my 
mothermilked  thirty  kine.    He  was  able,  and  did  find  the  king  a  harness  with 
himself  and  his  horse.     I  remember  that  I  buckled  on  his  harness  when  he 
went  to  Blackheath  field.     He  kept  me   to  school,  or  else  I  had  not  been 
able  to  have  preached  before  tlie  king's  majesty  now.     He  married  my  sisters 
with  five  pounds,  or  twenty  roblc?,  onch,  haTing  brought  them  up  in  godli- 
ness and  fear  of  God.    He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours,  and 
some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor  ;  and  all  this  he  did  off  the  said  farm.'    If 
*  three  or  four  pounds  at  the  uttermost '  was  the  rent  of  a  farm  yielding 
such  results  the  rent  of  labourers'  cottages  is  not  likely  to  hare  b^n  con- 
siderable.    I  am  below  the  trntli,  therefore,  with  this  scale  of  prices,  in 
assuming  the  penny  in  terms  of  a  labourer's  necessities  to  have  been  equal 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  [.  to  the  present  shilling.    For  a  penny,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write,  the  labourer  could  buy  more  bread,  beef,  beer,  and 
wine — he  could  do  more  towards  finding^  h)dging  for  himself  and  his  family 
— than  the  labourer  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  for  a  nhilling.     I  do  not 
see  that  this  admits  of  question.     Turning^,  then,  to  the  table  of  wages,  it 
will  be  ( asy  to  oscertnin  his  position.    By  the  3rd  of  the  6th  of  Henry  Vlfl. 
it  was  enacted  that  master  carpenter?,  masons,  bricklsTcrs,  tilers,  plumbers, 
glaziers,  joiners,  and  other  employer:)  of  such  skilled  workmen,  should 
give  to  each  of  their  journeymen,  if  no  meat  and  drink  was  allowed,  sixpence 
a  day  for  half  the  year,  fivepencc  a  day  for  the  other  half;  or    fivepenee 
halfpenny  for  the  yearly  average.      The  common  labourers  were  to  receive 
fourpence  a  day  for  half  the  year,  for  tlie  remaining  half  threepence.     In 
the  iiarvest  months  they  were  allowed  to  work  by  the  piece,  and  might 
earn  considerably  more,  so  that,  in   fact  (and  this  was  the  rate  at  whioh 
their    wages  were  usually  estimated),  the  day  labourer  received  on  an 


wvmge fe«ttpenc«  a  day  fop  tbe mhak&ymr^  ¥o^mmh0mdKo§^  •aoqpft 
hf  lift  o#n nulf; ov  bynousiud  oeoiileAi,  c^-Mqg  Ihiontaoutof «mpk»f 
ftir  he  was  en^ged  by  oontnot  for  not  lets  than  a  yaar,  and  coald  aola^ 
disiBttaed  before  his  term  had  expired,  unless  some  gross  misoondiiot  coold 
be  proved  ai^ainst  him  befors  two  ittagistratee.  Alfowfaag  a  deduetion  of 
one  day  in  the  week  for  a  saint's  dtf  •t  a  hoHdhy,  be  raewivai,'  JfceiaCiws^ 
itotdilj  and  regnWly,  ifwelleondueted.aiteqitiTatatoftwaHftf  afafllaigra 
week-^twenty  shUUfig*  a  w»A  uid  a  holiday  i  Mid  tliia>ii^iHr  from  hnnif  • 
ftitt  aoooQttt  of  hii/  bdtaiftagci.  Ift  ttiestitpaiiihn^  if  net  aa  all»:  Ihn  ui  »■■ 
laiverangea  of  common  and  aoeneloeed  forsst  land,  wbieh  f umWtitli  >|i»  fowl 
Id  him  gmtiti  where  pigs  might  range^  aad.d«ioks  and  geese ;;  vheiv,  if  hm 
€9Q)d  afford  a  cow,  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  unable  to  foad  it's  and  «• 
M»Bortant  was  this  privilege  oonsidered,  that  when  the  commons  h^ 
be  largely  andosad,  Parliament  insisted  that  the  working  man  slwold 
witi^oat  some  pieofrof  ground  on  which  he  ooold  6m]Moy  his  own  i 
iMttily's  industry.  By  the  7th  of  the  dlst  jfiliaabeth  h  was  ordc^d 
BO  oottage  should  be  hnHt  for  residence  withoat  four  «eveii  of  laai'st 
lowest  beivg  attaohed  to  it  for  the  sole  use  .df  tbe  ooeapaiils  af*a«A 
fottage^^ 

Here  are  two  pasBam  deteriptiTe  of  tbe  t«ro  •caantries.-ivluw 
diyene  luid  wonderful  hutories  1^  rel&tei  piior  tothm  J»eeiwBf 
the  one  country  of  Great  Britain,  whidi  the  Planisge&etB  ■tN««4o 
make  them,  and  the  will  of  Elixabetk  Tudor  iBftde  «otii»i-^bj'1lie 
•ooeatioa  ei  tbe  Sftoiurts  i-^ 

**  England  as  it  appeared  to  its  own  icXting  ehfldim^ia  the  hoan  of  their 
trial,  with  its  liglits  and  thadows,  its  froisn  pMjodieea^andismDmjiglsamaQf 
faith  J  when  day  followed  day  and  bfx>aght  no  oert^m  bhango^  aaf  men 
knew  not  whether  nfght  would  prevail  or  day,  or  whioh  of  ilia  two  ma 
most  divine, — ^nigfat,  with  if s  iCarry  fifmamant  of  saiata  jind  eemmoiiis^Qr 
4i^,  with  the  tingle  Idstre  of  the  gospel  san.  It  ii  idle  to  ti^io  eqmHhuse 
inch  a  time  in  ^y  angle  iha|ie  or  uniform  ooloor«-  The  raadar  mnst.aaiU 
hia  imagination  to  Iris  aid,  and  endeammr,4f  he  eab,  lo.aae  the  samoiolyaDft 
in  max^  sbapee  and  many  eoledrs^  and  r^wpathise  anoceisivaly  srith  tAnae 
lowhom  the  B^fonbaHoii  was  a  terror  i  W&th  those  lawhonA  it.maalbe 
deaiest  hope}  and  those  othem-^the  «iQltttvdhs<i^wlmBr-mitad0  oohlijilvo 
tbam  no  cartain  anawer,  and  ahlftediiom  day ^ to  daj^  aa  tbe  impaJae  ^^(um 
moment  swayed  tb^m.** 

**  Scotland,  Chat  tnarvellottH  country,  so  foctila  in  geniua  and  ohiva^y^  ao 
fortOe  in  madness  and  erime,  whcie  the  hi^icst  beroifm  an  aiisiiil  mtii 
preternatural  foroeSty*  yet  where  the  vicee  watwrieaaoCatsength,  andtlieone 
▼irtue  of  indomtlable  eourage  waa  found  sAike  in  saint/and  sinner.  <^^ 
tbe  oouive  of  tbie  history  wili  turn  aside  fram  tha  inroad  israa  of  IBng^ah 
life  to  wheM  the  torrents  sQio  leaping,  paasioft-twiellen,  down  horn  Ibe 
northern  hills.  It  will  open  out  many  i  soene  oCarime.and.  tacrora  axMd 
again  fiom  time  to  time  it  will  lead  us  up  into  the  keen  air,  where  the 
MMsant  mountain  brstsesare  blowing,  and  the  Uue  sky  is  smiling  cheeiil|jb 
But  turn  when  it  may  in  the  story  of  Sootland,  weakness  is  nowhere  i 
power,  energy,  and  will  are  everywhere.  Sterile  aa  the  landscape  wheaa 
It  will  first  unfold  itself,  we  shall  watch  the  current  winding  its  way  with 
ia|)anding  force  and  foaturss  of  enlarging  magniftoance,  till  at  length  tha 
rocks  and  rapids  will  have  passed^ the  stream  will  have  glided  down  into 
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the  plain — to  the  meeting^  of  the  waters,  from  which,  aa  from  a  new 
fountain,  the  united  fortunes  of  Great  Britain  flow  on  to  their  unknown 
dettinj." 

We  close  our  quotations  with  a  spleudid  passage  on  the  phases 
of  Faith  as  credence  and  creed,  and  shall  reserve  for  a  future  paper 
a  notice  of  the  controversies  whioh  Froude*s  *'  History  of  England  " 
sngf^ests ;  an  account  of  the  chief  matter  of  the  subsequent  volumes 
and  such  other  biographic  matter  as  we  have  yet  to  place  before 
the  reader : — 

^  When  I  look  through  the  writings  of  Latimer,  the  apostile  of  4ho 
XdBgUib  Beibrmation,  when  I  road  tlte  depositions  against  the  mirtjri,  and 
the  lists  of  their  crimes  against  the  established  faith,  I  find  no  oppo- 
aiie  schemes  of  doctrine,  no  'plans  of  talvatkm;'  no  positive  sjstem 
of  theology  which  it  was  held  a  duty  to  bcliere;  these  things  were  of 
iatar  gprowtib«  when  it  became  again  neceaiai^  to  clothe  the  hring  epirit 
in  a  periahabJe  body.  I  find  only  an  effort  to  eipress  again  the  old  exhorU- 
tifon  of  the  wise  nun, — '  Will  you  hear  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  ftfac 
-whole  latter?  Fear  God,  and  keep  His  commandaieBts  ;  for  that  ia tiw 
vhole-dntfy  of  man.*  Had  it  been  possible  &>r  mankind  to  sustain  then* 
■elrei  upon  this  single  principle  without  disguising  its  simplicity,  their 
hiitory  would  h»f e  been  painted  in  far  different  colours  than  tliose  which 
have  so  long  chequered  its  surface.  Thii^  howetcr,  has  not  been  givon  to 
■B I  and  pcarhaps  it  never  wiU  be  given.  As  the  soul  ii  olothed  in  fkieh,and 
0B%  tbas  able  to  perform  its  funotions  in  this  earth  wbeffe  it  ie  tent  to  liM ; 
M  the  thought  must  find  a  word  befiofe  it  can  paes  from  mind  to  mind  i  ao 
every  great  truth  seeks  tome  body,  some  outward  form  in  which  to  exhibit 
ili  powers.  It  appears  in  the  worid,  and  men  lay  hold  of  it  and  reproKnt 
it  to  UumnselreB  in  bistorisa,  in  forma  of  words,  in  sacramental  symbols ; 
and  these  things  wlueh  ia  their  proper  nature  are  bett  ilUistealions,  stifle 
into  essential  ims^  and  become  part  «f  tlie  reality.  So  arises  tn  era  after 
ora  an  outward  and  mortal  ezpMsaion  of  the  inward,  immortal  life ;  and  ot 
joace  the  old  struggle  begins  to  repeat  itself  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,, 
tiie  finm  and  the  reality.  For  a  while  the  lower  tendencies  ore  held  in 
cheek.  The  meaning  of  the  symbolism  is  remembered  and  fresh.  ^  It 
n  a  living  language^  pregnant  and  suggestive.  By  and  by,  as  the  mhid 
into  otho*  pTiases,  the  meaning  ii  forgotten.    The  language  becomes 


dead  language,  and  the  living  robe  of  life  becomes  a  winding-slicet  of  cor- 
mption.  The  form  is  represented  as  everything,  the  spirit  as  noChia|L 
Obedienoe  is  dispensed  with.  Rn  and  religion  arrange  a  eompromise  ;  ani 
ontwovd  observuiees,  er  teehnical  inward  emotions,  are  converted  into  jo^ 
gisrs'  trioks,  by  which  men  are  eaabksd  to  e^joy  tlieir  pleasures  and  esoipe 
the  penalties  of  wrong.  Then  such  religion  becomes  no  religion,  but  a 
fslaehood ;  and  hoaourabU  men  turn  away  from  it,  and  iall  back  in  haste 
apon  U»  naked  ebmental  life." 
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DO  THE  SCRIPTURES  FAVOUR  OR  OPPOSE  THE  IDEA 
OF  THE  NATURAL  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  80ULP 

APFIBHATITE  ABTICLB. — III. 

"It"  (t1i6  Boul)  "if  taken  for  that  epiritual,  reasonable,  and  imtnorUl 
aabttance  in  man,  which  is  the  origin  of  our  thoughts,  of  oar  desires,  of 
our  reasonings,  which  distinguishes  us  from  the  brute  creation,  and  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  its  divine  Maker.  .  .  .  This  substance  must 
be  spiritual,  because  it  thinks ;  it  must  be  immortal,  because  it  is  spiritoaL" 
— ZV.  Cmden. 

"  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  hnman  soul  that  it  must  hare  a  Gk)d,  an  object 
of  supreme  affection/*— tf.  Edwards. 

"The  blessed  will  enjoy  eternal  life  and  happiness,  and  reprobates  be 
out  into  eternal  fire ;  the  happiness  of  the  one  and  the  misery  of  the  other 
will  nerer  hare  an  end.** — JDir.  Crudsn, 

Thb  diRCUBsion  of  the  preflent  questLon  will  necessarily  be  reiy 
cramped,  as  its  subject  is  ooofined  within  very  narrow  limit9,  for 
the  proposition  itself  admits  that  the  soul  of  man  is  natorallf 
immortal,  and  only  raises  a  controversy  on  the  point  whether  the 
Scriptures  favour  or  oppose  that  admission.  It  in  point  of  fact 
asks  this  question, — Do  the  Scriptures  say  that  the  soul  of  man  <^ 
itself  must  live  for  ever,  or  do  they  say  that  when  man  is  bom 
he  has  no  immortal  principle  in  him  at  aU  f 

That  the  whole  human  race,  both  the  lost  and  the  saved,  will  at 
the  last  dajT  be  called  before  the  judgment- seat  of  God  to  receive 
iud^ent,  is  the  universal  Christian  belief  founded  on  the 
Scriptures,  and  this  one  fact  points  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  naturally  immortal,  otherwise  the  lost  could  not 
appear,  they  not  heing  partakers  of  that  new  life  which,  we  ai« 
taught  by  the  Bible,  is  oestowed  upon  the  saved. 

Therefore  the  advocates  of  the  other  side  will  see  that  to  make 
out  that  the  Scriptures  favour  their  view  they  will  also  have  to  ahow 
that  the  same  writings  favour  the  opinion  that  when  the  body  of  the 
lost  dies  it  dies  entirely  and  for  ever,  which  would  again  involve 
the  opinion  that  there  is  no  state  of  future  punishment,  which  is 
certainly  foreign  to  the  whole  teaching  of  tne  Bible.  There  are 
theologians  who  advocate  the  belief  that  the  punishment  of  the 
iricked  is  not  eternal,  but  even  they  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  attempt  to 
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fix  a  period  when  it  will  cease,  but  reat  content  with  the  theory 
that  it  will  not  last  for  ever,  so  that  practically  even  according  to 
their  view  it  is  eternal. 

Immortality  is  of  the  essence  of  the  soul,  and  it  is  a  principle 
which  has  obtained  recognition  in  almost  all  the  religious  creeds 
of  antiquity,* for  instance,  the  Egyptian,  the  Hindoo,  and  the 
Greek.  Socrates  gives  ua  some  very  beautiful  sentences  on  this 
subject :  he  says,  "  The  soul,  the  immaterial  part,  being  of  a  nature 
so  superior  to  the  body,  can  it,  as  soon  as  it  is  separated  from  the 
body,  be  dispersed  into  nothing  and  perish  P  Oh,  far  otherwise. 
Balihar  will  this  be  the  result  :^if  it  take  its  departure  in  a  state 
of  pqrityKAot  carrying  with  it  any  dinging  impuritiea  of  the  body, 
impurities  which  during  life  it  never  willingly  shared  in,  but 
always  avoided,  gathering  itself  into  itself,  and  making  the  separa^ 
tion  from  the  lK>dy  its  aim  and  study -j- that  is,  devoting  itself  to 
true  philosophy,  and  studying  how  to  die  calmly;  for  this  is  true 
philosoph;^,  IS  it  not  P — well,  then,  so  prepared,  the  soul  departs  into 
that  invisible  region  which  is  of  its  own  nature,  the  region  of  the 
divine,  the  immortal,  the  wise ;  and  then  its  lot  is  to  be  happy  in 
a  state  in  which  it  is  freed  from  fears  and  wild  desires,  and  the 
othier  evils, of  humanity*  and  spends  the  rest  of  its  existence  with 
the  gods." 

But  with  .the  Christian  religion  it  is  a  fundamental  doctrine 
that  the  human  soul  is  naturally  immortal. 
I  propose  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  the  following  manner : — 
1.  To  show  that  to  carry  out  the  expressed  and  universally  admitted 
intentions  of  the  Scriptures  towards  mankind,  nothing  less  than 
the  possession  by  man  of  an  inherently  immortal  soul  would 
sufioe,  and  that  God  bestowed  upon  the  first  man  at  his  creation 
a  soal  of  this  naturo,  which  all  his  posterity  likewise  possess. 
&r  To  bring  forward  passages  of  Scripture  in  support  of  this  view. 
To  see  whether  or  not  the  Scriptures  assert  and  maintain  the 
proposition  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  it  would  be 
well,  in  the  first  place,  instead  of  searching  for  individual  passages 
which  support  that  view,  to  endeavour  to  understand  and  in  some 
measure  to  define  what  the  purport  and  intent  of  the  Bible  are. 

Man  was  crea^d,  and  auer  receiving  animal  life,  we  are  told 
in  Gton*  ii.  7,  that  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils,  and  "man 
became  a  Hwing  €oul"  which  shows  that  at  the  creation  of  the 
first  man  he  receiyed  a  living  or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  without 
at  all  diverting  the  word  from  its  strict  meaning,  an  mfer-livinff 
or  immortal  soul. 

It  may  possibly  be  here  contended  that  the  breathing  of  God 
into  man's  nostrils  was  merely  to  bestow  upon  him  the  principle 
of  animal  life»  and  not  Uie  principle  of  immortality.  But  I  ask. 
How  does  it  happen  that  God  crpated  the  animals  and  gave  them 
life,  without  there  being  any  record  to  the  effect  that  God  breathed 
into  their  nostrils  P  Their  animal  life  was  created  with  them  and 
as  a  part  of  thsm*    And  so,  as  to  the  animal  life  of  Adam,  the 
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Ibtmt/t  ptit  of  this  name  yene   telkr  tu  Ifliftt  '^»  il«td*'€M 
9»Mied  imm  of  Che  dutft  of  the  sroimd;" 

But  to  make  the  groandwork  sUll  more  aeenre,  fot  ua  go  Aii#Mr 
baektfaantheaeeondchflpterof  Gkneais,  andaak  thffteadwKa  KtitttiBii 
to  the  first  chapter  oftbe  aaoie  book^  winave'Ri  the  M4^ rerM  of^it 
elmptor  we  ■htfll  find  tibe  Mlei«riiig  wonh  ^-^-^  And  €k»d  naki,  L«t  U« 
tnake  man  in  Oar  imaige,  after  Oar  likeneis.'^'  Andrthea  m  the  STlh 
terae  oomea  the  eonaemieooe:  **99  GM  etested  «na  m-HU^m 
hmiffe,  in  the  image  qf  God  ereaUdB» Mm^vuAt and Ibiiiatto^fmatei 

'  That  the«ksripiurea^eelareth«t^€M4riHiaint»a««daetfi 
ill  immortal  kbmiid'qveattoii,  and  it  may  tliacrafore  Wfiniisf  itt* 
l^nred;  that  aa  Se  created  Adam  id  Hia  own.  imager  or,  in  eilhar 
HMtiu,  ifttiMf  «l  H^  himielF  niMi,  iJia«ii>%9^  iMnm^oi  ttda 
erefltkm  poaaeaaed  an  immortd  pmeiple-irhwh  we  eall  aotfL  • 
'-  H  may  MAy  beidomKdered;  therelhve,  tiiat  the  ggameni  «■  a  tatted 
OB  ft  aomid  batia,  to  ,  that  ithe  Soripterea  idioir*  that  the fintnift 
WB8  ereiited  wHk  a  imtorally  imimottal  souV  and  Ika^  i\  ilaaf  ii 
)K>alavity  iBf  contemicttee  peeaeaeihe  aama 

Man,  hoirarer;  €[iaobeTed<€o(Fa  eomnaad  and  fbiMCedihhi  aWa 
of  htt^hieaa  hf  hta  Ihit  tha*  iataMMg  <dia  a^le  laiaMniTranria 
hia  rain.  Bat  we  err  nowhere  told,  aor  ia  it  even  aogi^tod*  that 
ay  Wnv  tvanagraaakm  he*  defe  troyaaf-hwiinmof  toftki  y  allhoatflt,  easept 
ibr  what  happened,  ite  euttaaquwiee  'w^pMbBem  heila  taliayaieaa 
^aigaed  naa  to  «erer»eftding  puotahaBeat*  A  plan^* aataaiieu  ww, 
honeret,  fhimed,  tmder  whieh  tkeaia  k>f  atoa^raaieacpialedliy^an 
Wttof^itrl  SiAwtitttle,  aad'*tliaa  feitef^ed<^¥eta  the  otherWiaw^aataaal 
eavseqaenee  of  their  forefalhei'a  am,  theaeof  the  liaaNa  fiae 
^0  at«  dioaen  byihe  AhitigfatT'for^hAt  exidtaimRi  aaa  eaaaaenaM 
to  ft  aerar'eadfng  -or  intaMreal  happkiMa)  Wh^'-^  aaet  eftaaa* 
ttid,  the  rietlma  af  mn^  -endme  ia  HMr  xmn  inaMatal  aaaia^e 
cooaeqaenoe  of  that  ain,  whieh  aoaaeqacoaa:  wa  ava-laagilt''  to 
helxere  ia  riao  eternal. 

fliaa  it  wtH  be  seen  thaft  in  the  'iThde  of  the  telbeaM  ^  Die 
creation,  bleaamg,  and  puniAmeat  df  man,  Hherd  lanottaaoaf  aay 
other  than  bodily  mortality,  bi;it,  on  the  eontrary,  e^ery  indlaaliaa 
tfhat  the  body  whtdt  man  receired  waa  endowed  with  a  pnaelple 
which  waa  of  itaelf  immorta]»  that  hie  ain  eataSed  opoa  maa  aod 
Ida  poaterity  oonaeqaencea  whieh  none  but  an  iamortal  heaag 
ooidd  andergo^  that  theae  oonae^piancea  hai^^  heamaadarfghae^ 
and  man -a  eriav  eapaagedi  a  pertieoolTtha  hatnaai  ffaee^araaaet 
apart  for  a  atate  of  eternal  eajoyment,  while  the  reat  wet e  daaaitd 
to  eteraal'pwaialiinenh.  ^    ^    i 

I  hft¥e  already  cited  two  paaaagea  fiK>m  the  Book  if^tOaat^ 
Til.,  diflp.  i.  Sfll«  29^  and  chap.  n**7t  vk  parti paeaff of- Ao  faMl  ia 
mirtion,  and  noiT  aakattenitioa  t»  a  fhw^etttaaotaiifbo*  other  paali 
Or 'toe  doi  latureti 

In  iha  ll«lAi  Paakn,  aad  the  8»h  mMr  we  find  the  <attowiarf-> 
^FoT'iboa  Inatr  deliaered  my  wmjliion  liaalh/?  aieaaiAg  1tht 
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etenud  deatii  sbore  Teftrred  to  as  llie  pmislmetrt  for  «tn,  for  tfio 
^^▼ery  from  theeoneeqvonoea  of  which  am  tihe  psthnist  then  returm 
thmka.  In  Dtn.  xii  8  no  Ihe  Mlomog  movdB  r-^** /uaA  aany 
«€  tkom  thsi  oleep  in  tho  deoi  of  the  osiih  ihall  swaho,  aoiso  to 
nerkitimff  life,  and  aomo  to  abame  and  e^triasHng  contempt.** 

V!romthia  it  ia  orident  that  both  the  puiitahme&t  and  the  reward 
.  we  to  ho  eternal-;  and  I  aah  if  tiio  pnaiahment  he  etomaj,  what 
affeet'  wenld  thtt  eternity  hare  if  the  aonl  upon  whteh  it  ia  to  he 
lB§iote<l  vere  not  OYerketing  iooF 

Paaain^  on  to    the  New  Teatament,    we  find  m  Matthew 

-  tfcnl  CAnatv  ht  grring*  fiia  obargo  to  the  diooi^ea,  aaid  to  them, 
•^Iffear  not  iibeto  whfch  ktH  the  dody,  but  ace  ii#^  ahU>  to  kiH  Me 
.•aailHnxtratherleaFfiim  '^falhtding  to  thoAhnii^faty)  **  which  ia  able 
to  deatr^  hoMiaonlaad  bodj'inhelL'*  H«re  tke  ietmortal  naitove 
of  the  aonl  itaelf  ia  dbairi^  bdieated-^"  noi^  ahh  %o  kill  the  aonl." 

-  b  dbaptav  xzr.  ^f  the  aame  hoolk  of  llCatthcrw  the  orangeHat 
rdapiete'tM  laet  jndghiettt  in  atriking  langnai^e,  and  pietnrea  flae 

giiit'Jndge  ta  eayiniii;  *' Depart  fmnn  Mo)  ye  onsaedi  into  a^r- 
WMffiie  fire,  prepared  for  the  deril  and  hia  nngela  %  ^  and  oondnd* 
mg  with  the  wordi^  "And  theae"  (the  wicked)  "ehall  go  away 
iaio  totrhaHng  pnniahnieBt':  hnl  the  Tighteooa  into  life  tiemaU ' 
Hereagaan  thepnniahBnntand  the  reward arrdeelared  tobo  fbr 
•mv  bint,  inaamnoh  m%  **  eiwrlaa^g  ftte/'  **  everitating  pnniah* 
anent,"  and  '^Ufe  etemil*''  oonld  not  haroiheir  dno  eSoeft  on  a  heiflg 
wiioae  eodatenee  eonld  laat  hnt  fin*  a  time  in  oenaeqnenoe  of  ita 
iBorlalfltif,  and  oonld  hot  be  appreoiated  by  a  "apiriftmd  body,"  or, 
na  other  worda,  imnoatal  aonl ;  and  beoanae  it  eonnot  be  imagined 
OntlfaB  •*^&w'^  Peeved  tpie  tangible  fte,  orthat  tho  Hfe  aaan- 
liauad  ia  merei  natural  }iib,'it  ia  plainly  to  bo  infrared  that  the 
^eahly  bedr  ia  pnt  od^  and  cannot  be  wmmmibdt^  and  tfaftt/the  «Ter- 
laetingadnl  'inhrongh^nndarv  m  tho  one  oaao,  tnamoftal  pnniahnien!!!^ 
and  in  thoiothec/ inunorlal  i^ory. 
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/  iTiU  tiMi^»i|$rJiMeBt  be  lott  u>r  ever  P 
On  Ut  ut  kecpp  the  sool  enbahnod  and  povo 

In  living  Tirtne!  that  when  both  nmst  aevei^ 
Alibon^li  corruption  mftf  our  frame  conatime, 

TRit  unmortaj  spirit  in  the  diei  may  bloom.** 

Tho  elernity  ofthe  pttniahnunt  of -the  winked  ia  repeatadfy 
nmionneed  by  Mark,  oiaj^x.,  ver.  4i8^i9,  whcie  that  .erangdiat 
v^porta  Chriat  to  hnTO  laid  on  fotvra}  oeoaaiona  lelattTe  to  the 
loat,  **  Where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  tkeir  fire  ia  not 
OQvnenwit 


*• ' 


\ 


HHio  fcgiptatoa  ahowthat  the  aool  of  nat^oannot  die,  that  is 
amai  to  ahowlng  that  it  ia  natonlly^  inimorln}.  In  -the  paaaagca 
wnieh  I  am  now  abont  to  quote,  thia  ia  apodal^  laid.dknni.  JEn 
Imktt  ohap.  tt.»  t^.  'BA'^,  Ghtiit  dealaraa  thit"lha  ehildren 
of  "tiii* •> world  mahryv  nad  ate  -nivte  in  marriages    but  Hhey 
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whioli  shall  be  aooounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  [vis.,  the  heavenly] 
world,  and  the  resurreetion  from  the  dead,  neither  marry,  nor  are 
giyen  in  mamage :  neither,  cam  ikep  dm  any  more .-  loc  they  are 
equal  unto  the  angela ;  and  arc  the  children  of  God«  being  tiw 
children  of  the  resurrection." 

The  Scriptures  do  not  eontradiot  themselves,  therefore  it  cannot 
be  eontended  that  the  death  here  referred  to  is  intended  to  mean 
natural  death,  but  as  the  context  shows  its  meaning  is,  thaf  haring 
suffered  their  mortal  death,  they,  by  virtue  of  their  immortal  lifi 
OF  soul,  cannot — the  phrase  is  a  strong  one — die  any  more. 

The  apostle  Paul  recognises  the  principle  for  which  I  contend 
when,  in  the  6th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Spd 
verse,  he  declares  the  doctrine  of  "  eternal  judgment,"  meaning,  of 
oourse,  not  that  the  judgment  itself  shall  be  proceeding  for  eveiv>  bpt 
that  the  consequences  of  the  jud^n^nt  are  everlasting. 

Jade  in  his  Epistle  has  several  references  to  the  same  subjectf 
e,y.,  "  Even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrha*  and  the  citiea. about  th«m..iA 
like  manner,  giving  themselves  over  to  fornication,  and  going  aftep 
strange  flesh,  are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  vepgeanca 
ot  eternal  Jire** 

Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  which  reference  has 
abready  been  made,  says,  in  the  11th  chaptor,  and  5  th  veracy  '*  By 
faith  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  not  eee  deaths  and  w#a 
not,  because  G-od  had  translated  him." 

The  account  given  of  his  translation  in  the  5th  chapter  of 
Genesis  is  ezoeeoiDgly  simple:— "And  Enoch  walked  wita  Q>odt 
and  be  was  not ;  for  God  took  him." 

The  translation  of  Enoch,  and  the  translation  of  ihe  -proi^hplr 
Elijah,  strongly  confirm  tiie  opinion  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
advance ;  that  of  the  prophet  Elijah  in  particular. 

I  take  the  account  of  this  event  from  the  2nd  chapter  of  the  %nik 
Book  of  Kings :  "  And  it  came  to  pass  as  tbev  '  (Elijah  and 
Elisha)  "  still  went  on,  and  talked,  that,  behold,  tnere  appeared  a 
chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both  asunder  ;• 
and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven.  And  Elisha  swm 
it,  and  he  cried,  My  father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the 
horsemen  thereof.  And  he  saw  him  no  more :  and  he  took  hold  of 
his  own  clothes,  and  rent  them  in  two  pieces.  He  took  up  also  the 
mantle  of  Elijah  that  fell  from  him,  and  went  back,  and  stood  by 
the  bank  of  Jordan." 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  contended  in  either  case  that  the  natural 
bodies  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  caught  up  into  heaven.  The  poai« 
tion  which  such  an  opinion  would  involre  would  be  entirely  nnten* 
able.  And  yet  Elisha  eaw  Elijah  borne  away  from  him,  so  that  no 
other  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  than  that  the  earthly  body  of 
the  great  prophet  of  Israel  was  in  a  moment  overcome  by  the  full 
development  of  the  inherently  immortal  principle  or  foul  withia 
him,  and  he  then  became  the  "spiritual  body"  of  which  Paul 
speaks.  H.K. 
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vboahvx  ▲&TICL1.— hi. 

^  Mj  grandmother  would  say,  for  example,  *  Whaterer  tin  i§  oommttted . 
fl^nat  am  infinite  Being  is  an  infinite  evil.    Brery  infinite  eril  deaerrea 
infinite  poniBhinent.' 

**  Then  naele  Bill,  on  the  otiber  aide,  woiUdaay,  *No  aot  of  a  finite  heing 
•an  be  infinite.  Man  ia  a  finite  being ;  thetefore  no  ain  of  man  ean  be  i» 
finite*  STo  finite  eril  deterrea  infinite  puniahment*  Mon'a  aina  are  finita 
evib  I  iberalbre  men's  ains  do  not  deserre  infinite  panishment.  Whea  the 
oombatanta  had  got  thoa  far  they  geoarally  looked  ateaoh  other  in  siienoe.*' 
^MfM.  M.  B.  Stowe^  ta  "  Old  Town  Folks." 

8ucrf,T  appTeKend,  will  be  the  result  of  this  debate,  if,  following 
the  lead  of  B.  8.,  we  go  off  the  line,  and  diacuss  "the  doctrine  of 
ibe  ScriphireiB  co&eerniagf  the  eternal  duration  of  the  panishment 
of  Bin,"  instead  of  that  which  has  been  set  for  us—"  Do  the  Scrip- 
ttifea  favouir  or  oppose  the  Idea  of  the  Natural  Immortality  of  the 
Soul?"  Between  this  question  and  thai  there  is  a  wide  difference. 
That  is  a  question  of  dogmatic  theology,  but  this  is  one  of  inter- 
piretation  and  philosophic  interest ;  what  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  is,  or  will  be,  we  must  infer ;  what  statements  the 
Scripture  makes  about  the  soul  in  its  natural  state  we  ought  to 
know :  the  one  we  should  arrive  at  by  direct  inrestigation,  and 
tlie  other  we  can  reach  only  indirectly,  by  a  logical  (or  illogical) 
process  of  what  we  like  to  call  reasoning. 

If  a  man  die" — ^unrenewedly  and  unregeDcrate,  without  being 


tpeoulations  upon  that  subject  have  occupied  a  large  amount  of 
human  reflection.  With  these  human  speculations,  whether  of 
ffietanhysiciaDB  like  Plato,  or  theologians  like  the  composers  of 
our  Thirty-nine  Articles,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  are  called 
upon  to  refer  "  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony ; "  and  what  say 
the  Bcriptures  ?  is  the  query  put  before  us. 

lifels  the  gift  of  Goa.  "  God  said.  Let  Us  make  man."  "  He  was 
made ; "  and  life  was  granted  to  him  on  condition  of  obedience. 
"  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die  "  implies, 
aa  its  correlative,  that,  so  long  as  they  continued  in  obedience,  they 
sllould  continue  in  life.  But  the  life  spoken  of  was  the  life  we  live 
on  ihe  earth.  It  was  in  the  essential  nature  of  man's  being  that 
**  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die,"  for  then  it  no  longer  bore  "  the 
image  of  God."  By  the  very  fact  of  sin  death  passed  upon  all 
men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.  True,  Grod,  in  His  mercy,  did  not 
exact  instant  death,  but  death  passed  upon  the  soul.  Its  principle 
of  life  was  gone,  and  unless  that  principle  was  granted  again 
through  the  grace  of  God,  death  became  the  onlv  possibility  oTthe 
soul.  Its  life  was  God's  image,  bv  the  loss  of  that  holy  and  pure 
likeness  death  was  inourred,  and  that  penalty  must  be  paid.  Thit 
ia  not  a  mere  inference,  it  is  an  express  statement.  The  statements 
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of  Scriptare  are  placed  before  us  lilce  the  faeta  in  nature.  Tha^ 
are  both  rerelationa  of  Gi3d  to  ui.  Tlia>iainc  method  of  atody  rnnat 
be  applied  to  both*  There' ia  not  one  logic  of  acience  and  anotlier 
of  theology.  The  facta  of  nature  x«qaire  to  be  obaemed,.  comm^* 
bended,  and  ioterpreted,  and  they  then  beoome  acience.  {iIEq 
staienienta  of  Soripture  MqniBe-  to  be  ni>te<l«  nndeiBtood«  and  a 


preted,  and  tibey  wen  become  theology,.  aaiA  MPF^y  na  wttk  ou 
cfoeda,  artieiea,  confbeaiona»  and  oateehiania.  We  lererae  iUa 
order  to  our  own  injury.  We^  get  omr  eateehiam,  creeda,  eooftet 
sioui,  and  artielea  pntf  on  oar  minda  like  odetired  and  peeoliBt 
Bpectaclea,  throogb  which  we  look  at  the*  atatenenti  of  Scripture; 
and  thaa  read  Scripture  nndar  oonditiont  which  render  it  iaipoaaible 
to  know  it  aright.  If  we  did  the  same  with  nature  (and  when  we 
did  the  aame  with  nature),  we  would  (and  indeed  did)  form  the 
moat  erroneoua  opiniona  oonoerniDg  nature.  The  statementa  of 
Soripture  are  the  facts  on  which  oar  theology  must  depend,  and 
out  of  which  our  creeds  must  be  extracted ;  but  we  must  makeause 
that  we  have  the  absolute  and  real  statementa  of  Scripture  properly 
understood  before  our  eyes,  before  we  begin  to  form  hypotheaee  and 
construct  confeesiona ;  and  I  think  that  this  question  baa  been  placed 
before  us  for  debate  that  we  may  be  induced  to  search  the  oerinr 
tores  in  tbemaebres — ^not  the  Scriptures  aa  explained  in  creedk 
8.  S.  has  in  this  matter  **  greatly  erred,  not  knowing  the  Scriptureei" 
apart  from  his  theologic^  prejudicea  and  prepossessions ;  nor  ve- 
eognismg  the  power  of  God  m  granting  new  life,  life  from  the 
dead  to  tiiose  who,  through  faith  in  Christ,  have  had  righteousneaa 
imputed  unto  them,  regenerating  grace  imparted  to  them,  and  ac* 
ceptance  given  unto  them  as  rigkteoua,  only  for  the  righteonaneaa 
of  Chriat.  It  is  a  new  life  Christ  gives,  not  an  extension  of  die 
old  one.  We  have  "  life  in  the  risen  Saviour,"  not  aa  an  endow** 
ment,  but  aa  a  gift  which  He  beatows.  The  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
life,  through  Jesua  Christ  our  Lord. 

If  God,  as  the  very  condition  of  eternal  life,  demandbd  eternal 
obedience,  then  man  is  not  naturally  immortal.  His  soul,  eveft 
originally,  only  had  the  ^ower  of  life  ao  long  aa  the  will  to  ober 
waa  present  and  active ;  in  his  state,  by  nature,  now,  man  is  mach 
leni  capable  of  obedience,  and,  therefore,  much  lose  likely  to  ba 
possessed  of  an  immortal  aoul.  "  The  wages  of  ain  ia  death  ;  '*  and, 
therefore,  the  Scripture,  as  it  proclaims  all  under  ain,  proelaima 
all  under  death.  In  this  it  most  distinctly  opooeea  the  idea  of  a 
natural  immortalii^  of  the  soul.  If  the  life  that  we  have  is  8& 
everlasting  one,  why  are  we  told  ao  emph&tieally  that  Chriat,  aa 
our  Bedeemer,  ia  the  giver  and  aouree  of  eternal  lue  P  Is  it  not  aa 
ihe  result  and  consequence  of  faith  ia  Him  that  everlasting  bfe  ia 
beatowedP 

AH  the  speculationa  of  philosopkera  have  failed  to  produce  aqy 
proof  that  man  ia  naturally  immortaL  Kor  does  it  appear  to  us  at 
all  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures  to  make  such  a  statement  aa 
artide  of  omr  creed;  for  it  results   from  our   theoretical  and 
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speenlatnre  mtarpreiatioiiB  of  S<»*iptar0  nther  than  from  «iiy<- 
tlii&g  tliat  appears  to  countenance  it  in  the  written  Word. 

The  eicpresB  declaration  of  Deity  in  the  Scriptorea  concerning 
Bum  iff  natore-is,  '*  Dntt  thon  att,  andnato  doat  thorn  ihalt  return 
(Gen.  iiu  19).  *'  All  flesh  ie  srafis,  and  all  the  goodlineae  thereof  is 
as  the  flower  of  the  field.  The  grass  withered,  the  flower  fadeth: 
1iooa«ae  ^he  spirit  mi  Am  Load  Uoweth  npon  it :  wwtkv  the  people  is 
frass  "  <Im;.  zi.  €7).  *' As  a  flower  of  the  fieUl»  soke  perishoth" 
(Psa.  xc.  16).  "They  perish  j^  ever  wiUwuiaBy  rsgardisMr  ik 
Both  not  thenp  ezcelleaoy  whioi  ie  in  them  go  away  P  they  die  " 
(Job  ir.  20,  21).  "  As  the  doud  is  consnmed  and  yanisheth  awscyt 
•fr  he  thaA  go»th  down  to  the  grave  ahall  eome  up  no  more 
(Job- viL  0)«  "  Tha  dead  praise  net  the  Lord,  neither  any  that  go 
damjL  into aikose  (l^a»  ckf*  17).  "In  all  points  as  ha  canie».  SD 
ahaU  he  go"  (Seeles.  ▼.  16).  In  all  these  iBit«nees»  and  manj 
\  the  Batasal  imnoBtality  of  tha  soul  of  man  is  deniad  wm 


" theTedevption  of  the  soal  is  very  preciona/'  and  God  haf 
profyideda  nmeonitf  in  whom  is  life,  and  who  giveih  life  unto  th«Q& 
that  call  nponfiim  oat  of  a  true  heart  ferTenuy^  who  is,  in  faet>  the 
Iiord'  of  lijfek  Those  who  ean  bsf,  "  I  kadw  that  my  Bedsemer 
^eih,."  and  "  lA  my  flesh  shall  1  sea  God,"  must  acknowledge* 
"  XhoQ  haet  fwimned  me,  O  God  "  (Pea.  zxxi.  5)$.  henoe  ia  it  that 
'*  pveeious  in  Hie  sight  ia  His  saints'  death  "  (Psa.  oxvi.  15),  and  thus 
it  eomest  to  pssa  that  **  whether  we  lire^.  we  liye  unto  the  Loxd ;  or 
wheibec  we  die*,  we  dte  unto  the  Lord :  whether  we  lire  therefarsL 
QB  dte^  we  see  the  Lord'a"  (£om.  zir.  8)»  '*  By  grace  are  ye  sared 
ihsongh  faith,  and  that  bq6  of  yourselves :  it  is  tiie  gift  of  God  " 
(Bphes.  ii.  8).  "  That  as  sin  hath  reigned  uaio  death,  even  so  mi^ht 
gvaoe  neiga  through  rigbbeouiness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ 
MrLerd"  (fiom.  v.  21).  "  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sm  and  death  "  (BouL 
idiL  2).  And  St.  Paul  exhorts^  "  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh*  ye  shall 
dM0i  hut  if  ye  through  the  Spivit  do  mmiify  the  deeds  of  the  bodj 
y^shaU  live"  (Bom.  yiii.  IZ). 

These  atMtemeats,  brought  tegethcff  from.  Scripture,  pnoye  that 
rnaav  being  sinfttl,  "hath  not  eternal  life  abiding  in  him "  (1  John 
ilii.  16),  b«t  must  die,  so  that  sin  and  death  may  alike  be  con^uesed 
fay.  J«sns ;  but  that  those  who  acsept  the  mercy  offered  to  sinaerSy 
uroagh  Qheiat,  partake  of  Hie  everlasting  life,  by  gEaoe*  as  a  gifl; 
aadlMooeik  follews, as  a  fiict,  that  the  Soriptures  iqppose,  axia do 
■oi  Iswofir  tha  idea  of  the  natmrid  immortality  of  the  numau  soul. 
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DOES  FEEE  THOUGHT  LEAD  TO  INFIDELITY  P 

▲7F3XATiyX  ABTIOLB.— I. 

**  The  spirit  of  criticism  is  not  the  spirit  of  lellgioii.  The  spirit  of  cri- 
tieism  is  a  questioning  spirit;  the  spirit  of  religion  is  a  spirit  of  faith,  of 
humility,  and  submission." — J.  A.  Froude. 

"  The  superstition  of  scienoe  scoffs  at  the  superstition  of  £uth." — /.  A . 
Jf^raude, 

Aboitt  five  years  since  the  following  question  was  debated  in  tiie 

ekges  of  the  British  Controversialist: — "Does  Civilization  necessitate 
emoralization  P  "  Had  we  taken  part  in  that  debate,  it  nrast 
hxve  been  on  the  affirmative  side,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  certain 
eyils  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  civuization ;  yet  we  are  not 
on  that  account  opposed  to  civilization,  nor  would  we  on  any 
account  advocate  a  return  to  barbarism.  So  with  free  thought. 
We  believe  that  it  leads  to  infidelity.  Yet  we  are  not  enemies  of, 
but  friends  to  free  thought. 

Infidelity  is  want  of  faith ;  and  the  question  naturally  ansea. 
Infidelity  is  a  want  of  faith  in  what  P  In  the  present  discussion 
the  term  can  only  signify  a  want  of  faith  in  the  decIaratiooB  of 
Scripture,  a  disbelief  of  the  assertions  of  the  Bible.  The  fact  that 
the  present  debate  is  placed  under  the  head  of  Eelif^on  will  show 
this,  as  by  those  who  acknowledge  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  that  book  is  allowed  to  be  the  standard  of  appeal  on  all 
religious  subjects.  In  a  religious  point  of  view,  therefore,  infidelitv 
must  signify  a  disbelief  of  the  statements  of  Scripture  and  snch 
disbelief  must  constitute  infidelity.  If,  then,  we  are  able  to  show 
that  free  thought  leads  to  a  disbelief  of  the  assertions  of  Scriptore, 
we  shall  establish  our  point. 

1.  That  free  thought  leads  to  infidelity  will,  we  believe,  appear 
dear  if  we  watch  the  processes  of  our  own  minds.  If  we  do  this, 
we  shall  observe  that  scientific  knowledge,  an  insight  into  fresh 
discoveries,  and  an  apprehension  of  the  workings  of  nature,  giving 
rise  to  thought  and  reflection,  afford  opportunity  and  scope  for  in* 
fidel  reasonings  and  questionings  like — "  Can  such  things  be,  and 
our  beliefs  be  founded  on  reason  P  "  An  acquaintance,  for  instance, 
with  the  marvellous  connection  between  body  and  mind,  with  the 
wonderful  influence  of  one  upon  the  other,  raises  a  question  as  to 
how  an  immaterial  soul  can  be  acted  on  by  matter,  have  knowledge 
conveyed  to  it  by  organs  that  are  material,  and  express  its  emotions 
by  those  material  organs.  A  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  matter 
or  decomposed  human  bodies  is  often  taken  up  by  vegetation,  that 
vegetation  afterwards  becoming  food  for  animals,  and  those  ani- 
mals again  are  eaten  by  human  beings,  and  becoming  incorporated 
into  their  substance,  makes  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
selfsame  human  body,  whereby  a  man  **  shall  in  his  flesh  see  Qod  '* 
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in  the  future  life,  appear  unspeakably  mysterious,  and  gives  rifle  to 
infidel  thoughts,  creates  doubts  and  doubtfal  speculations.  And 
the  more  we  know  of  and  reflect  upon  such  subjects,  the  more  room 
we  find  to  be  thereby  given  within  us  fo^  infidel  questioDings  of  the 
statements  of  the  Bible,  notwithstanding  all  our  aohorrence  of  such 
questioniogs,  and  all  our  self-restraining  struggles  against  them. 

2.  When  we  observe  what  class  of  persona  it  is  in  whom  infi- 
delity is  strongest,  we  feel  we  have  ground  for  our  assertion  that 
free  thought  leads  to  infidelity,  for  the  latter  oertainlj^  is  the  most 
powerful  in  minds  where  thought  is  the  most  unrestricted  and  ex- 
panded. Many  of  this  class  have  openly  avowed  their  disbelief  of 
the  records  of  Scripture.  Some  nave  set  aside  the  scriptural 
account  of  the  deluge  as  xmstaken,  or  false,  or  imperfectly  accounted 
for,  while  others  have  given  an  exposition  of  the  creation,  or  rather 
formation,  of  man  difierent  from  that  given  in  the  early  pages  of 
the  Bible.  That  free  thought  leads  to  infidelity  is  plainly  evidenced 
by  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  C.  Darwin,  in  his  "  Origin  of  Species," 
page  484,  asserts  that  "  probably  all  the  organic  beings  which  have 
ever  lived  on  this  earth  nave  descended  from  one  primordial  form, 
into  which  life  was  at  first  breathed."  This  assertion  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  which  tells  us  that  "  the 
liord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  and  every  plant  of  the 
field  btfore  it  toas  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  h^ore  it 
grew  "  (Gen.  ii.  4,  6) ;  that  "  Gh>d  created  great  whales,  and  every 
living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters  brought  forth  abun- 
dantly, after  Uieir  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his  kind  ;'* 
also  that  "  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and 
cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth  aAer  his  kind  % "  also  that  "  God  created  man  in  His  own 
image  "  (Gen.  i.  21,  25,  27.)  "  Essays  and  Eeviews  "  were  avow- 
edly the  fruits  of  free  thought.  Let  us  just  observe  whether  they 
do  or  do  not  give  any  evidence  that  free  thought  led  their  authors 
to  infidelity.  One  of  these  authors  (Dr.  Williams)  saj^s,  "  The 
avenger  who  slew  the  first  bom  may  have  been  the  Bedouin  host ;" 
also,  "  In  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  description  may  be  inter- 
preted with  the  latitude  of  poetry ; "  and  again,  speaking  of  Daniel, 
**  Those  portions  of  the  book  supposed  to  be  specially  predictive 
are  a  history  of  past  occurrences ;  "  and  yet,  again,  writmg  of  the 
Scriptures,  he  says  they  consist  of  "  narratives  inherently  incre- 
dible, or  precepts  evidently  wrong."  These  are  plain  specimens  of 
the  infidelity  to  which  free  thought  leads.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  very  ignorance  of  the  illiterate  with  the  absence  of  reflection  in 
them,  saves  them  from  many  infidel  reasonings  which  more  in- 
quisitive and  reflecting  minds  are  the  subjects  of.  The  greatest 
infidels  have  been  such  men  as  Hume,  Spinoza,  Hobbes,  uibbon, 
and  Colenso.  How  then  can  we  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
a  dose  connection  between  free  thought  and  infidelity  P 

3.  Infidelitv  and  superstition  are  contraries.    They  are  the  op- 
posites  of  each  other.    That  which  fosters  superstition  counteracts 

1869.  z> 
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infidelity.  Infidelity  is  fostered  by  that  which  connteraots  saper- 
stition.  An  nninouirinf;,  unrefieclire  habit  of  mind  fosters  super* 
Btition,  and  thererote  counteracts  infidelity.  Infidelity  is  fostend 
by  freedom  of  thought,  a-ijl  consequently  by  the  same  superstition 
IB  counteracted.  Superstition  is  promoted  by  aUowin}<  others  fto 
think  and  judge  for  us,  by  not  inresttgating  that  which  is  proposed 
to  us  for  our  belief.  Thus  the  restriction  of  thought  leads  to  an 
oyerocredulous  disposition  of  mind,  a  delirerine  up  of  one's  self  to 
an  unquestioning  belief  in  certain  articles  of  faith  at  the  dictation  of 
others.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  superstition  to  be  produced  l^ 
the  want  of  thought,  reflection,  and  investigation.  The  natunl 
and  necessary  effect  of  allowing  our  beliefs  to  be  formed  for  us,  of 
not  searching  into  the  ground  of  our  belief,  is  superstition,  at  orer- 
oredulousness.  So  infidelity  is  produced  by  fireedom  of  thought, 
by  an  unrestrained  investigation  of  all  grounds  of  belief,  by  a  dm* 
position  of  mind  which  wHl  not  admit  the  troth  of  any  doctrine, 
proposition,  or  theory  without  proof.  Thus  unrestrioted  thought 
often  leads  to  a  disbelief  of  that  which  is  based  on  good  founda- 
tions. It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  infidelity  to  be  induced  by  free 
thought.  The  natural  and  necessary  effect  of  beliefing  noUnag 
without  a  demonstration  of  its  truth  is  infidelity. 

4.  During  the  present  century  thought  has  acquired  and  exer- 
cised a  greater  freedom  than  ever  before.  Men  have  oast  off  the 
trammels  of  authority.  A  great  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  stirred. 
Men  have  far  more  than  formerly  thought  and  inrestigated  for 
themselyes.  In  throwing  aside  these  restraints,  many  have  cast  off 
not  only  the  authority  of  philosophers,  of  men  eminent  in  seienoe, 
of  divines,  of  church  creeos,  of  doctrinal  standat ds,  and  of  generaUy 
xeeeived  opinions,  but  even  the  authority  of  Scripture,  aa  ia  in- 
stanoed  in  the  oases  of  Bishop  Golenso,  and  the  writers  of  "  Esaays 
and  Beviews."  The  exercise  of  thought,  unfettered  by  any  huAian 
restrictions,  the  act  of  a  man's  thinking  and  judging  for  himself, 
not  receiving  any  opinions  on  any  human  authority,  but  investigate 
ing  idl  subjects  for  one's  self,  is  highly  desirable  and  benefioiAl. 
But  free  thought  has  largely  degenerated,  first  intolatitiidinarianisiii, 
and  thence  into  that  free-thinking  which  is  the  boast  of  persona  wk^ 
avow  their  disbelief  of  the  statements  of  Scripture.  In  these  per- 
sons we  see  free  thought  rampant,  breakittg  all  bounds,  and  to  tMs 
■tate  free  thought  naturally  tends,  so  much  so  tiiat  infldelitnr  has 
become  one  of  tne  prominent  features  of  the  present  age.  it  it, 
therefore,  evident  that  free  thought  leads  to  infldeUty. 
'  A  reverent  homage  for  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  a  be- 
coming feeling  of  awe  towards  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  word  Of 
God — of  its  being  which  there  are  incontrovertible  proofs, — a  hearfy 
beHef  in  its  statements  will,  put  a  restriotioii'  on  the  f^edom  of 
thooght.  The  Bible  asserts  the  being  of  a  Gk>d,  who  is  self*existeilll» 
eternal,  and  self-sufficient.  It  asserts  the  creation  of  all  thim  by 
His  power.  It  reveals  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  tiie  QodheadT  And 
the  union  of  divinity  and  humanity  in  the  Person  of  Jeass  OhiML 
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It  declares  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Jehovah,  in  perfect  harmonj 
with  the  responsibility  of  man.  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  a 
final  judgment  of  all  mankind,  and  the  eternal  existence  of  the 
soul.  If  these  Scripture  statements  are  heartily  belieyed,  there  ii 
at  once  a  restraint  nut  upon  free  thouf^ht.  A  hearty  belief  in  the 
assertions  of  the  Biole  and  latitudinarianism  are  incompatible.  It 
is  an  impossibility  for  a  hearty  believer  in  Scripture  dootrinee  to 
be  a  latitudinarian,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  for  a  latitudinariaa 
to  be  a  hearty  believer  in  the  declarations  of  the  £ible.  The  dii- 
belief  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which  free-thinking  leads,  is  infidelity. 

5.  Free  thought  and  reasoning,  when  brought  to  bear  on  tiSe 
doctrines  and  statements  of  the  Bible,  lead  to  infidelity,  through 
the  very  nature  of  the  subjects  reasoned  upon,  those  subjects  being 
superior  to  reason,  and  designed  by  the  divine  Author  of  the 
Scriptures,  not  to  be  reasoned  about,  but  to  be  believed  in.  They 
are  subjects  for  faith,  not  reason.  If  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity, 
the  complex  Person  of  Christ,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body  be 
ever  so  freely  thought  over  and  carefully  reasoned  upon,  they  will 
still  be  to  reason  an  insoluble  mystery  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  many  of  the  narrations  of  occurrences  which  the  Scriptures  con- 
tain. True  faith  helieven  these  things,  but  the  efiect  of  mere  ikinl^ 
ing  and  reaioning  upon  them  is  to  reject  them  on  account  of  their 
mysteriousness  and  seeming  impossibility.  Thus  free  thought 
leads  to  infidelity. 

Finding,  then,  as  we  do,  that  free  thought  in  ourselves  afibrde 
scope  for  infidel  suggestions,  observing  that  many  persons  eminent 
in  science,  philosophy,  and  literature  have  avowed  the  infidelity  to 
which  free  thought  has  led  them,  and  regarding  the  fact  that  some 
who  acknowledge  their  infidelitjr  glory  in  the  name  of  free-thinkers, 
thus  confessing  to  what  frec-thiuKing  has  led  them,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  the  belief  that  free  thought  leads  to  infidelity.        S.  S. 

KBOATITX  ABTICLB.— I. 

'*  It  18  very  possible  for  doubt — searching  and  soeptical  doubt — to  be 
merelj  intellectual ;  the  scrutiny  of  a  mind  which,  whilst  on  general  grounds 
it  holds  immoyeably  fast  to  fidth  and  revelation,  is  yet  resofyed  to  examine 
truth  on  every  tide,  and  to  its  very  foundations,  and  is  especially  resolved 
to  understcknd  the  difficulties  of  the  honest  doubter.  .  .  .  The  maa 
who  is  called  and  qualified  to  accomplish  this  work,  although  he  is  a  pio^ 
found  doubter,  i»  so  far  from  being  an  unb^lierer  that,  of  all  men,  he 
postfesses  the  deepest,  finncst,  and  noblest  faith.  And  such  men  must  be 
reckoned  among  tlie  most  devoted  friends  of  truth  and  the  most  gifted  and 
honoured  senrants  of  the  God  of  truth.^' — Jamtt  H,  Bigg,  DJ), 

Thbbb  could  not  be  a  greater  libel  on  Gt)d  or  on  Christianity 
than  to  affirm  that  *'  free  thought  leads  to  infidelity  " — if  by  in- 
fidelity we  are  to  understand  distrust  of  revealed  troth. 

Infidelity  is  negation,  and  thought  is  never  free  that  is  impiri* 
soned  in  a  round  of  eannots  or  shall  nets.    Indeed,  thought  ia 
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affirmative, — ^so  affirmative  that  it  has  an  inoKnation  to  make  erea 
its  negations  positive,  and  to  form  a  creed  ont  of  its  distrosts.  There 
is  properly  no  "  Logic  of  Atheism/'  for  logic  is  the  exercise  of 
thought  in  the  discovery  of  positive  truth,  of  facts  as  thej[  are,  and 
the  leesons  that  they  teach.  That  substantive  thing  infidelil^v 
which  is  simply  no  Mirf^  is  a  proof  against  itself  that  &ee  though 
spurns  the  boundaries  of  uncertainty  and  doubt.  Atheism  asserta 
that  there  is  no  God,  most  foolishly,  for  a  negative  is  never  capable 
of  bein^  asserted  universally  until  every  possible  and  conceivaJble 
affirmative  has  been  tested  and  found  wanting.  Atheism  is  an  im- 
possibility, simply  beeanse  it  proclaims  that  as  a  truth  for  man's 
soul  which  man  can  never,  at  least  till  he  becomes  infinite,  assert 
— that  there  is  no  trace  of  God  in  the  spirits  of  others,  and  in  the 
farthest  off  regions  of  space,  no  revelation  of  Deity  in  any  charac* 
ter,  whether  of  those  wnich  he  can  or  cannot  read.  Free  thought 
can  never  give  up  the  idea  of  God,  however  frequently  bafflea  in 
its  search,  for  it  can  never  affirm  that  all  has  been  searched  and 
nothing  has  been  found.  This  has  been  ably  shown  by  John 
Foster  in  the  following  excellent  passage  :^> 

"  The  wonder  then  tarns  on  the  great  process  by  whidi  a  man  could 
grow  to  the  immense  intelligence  which  can  know  that  there  is  no  Qod* 
What  ages  and  what  lights  are  requisite  for  this  attainment!  this  iatoUi- 
gence  involves  the  lety  attributes  of  divinityi  while  a  God  is  denied.  For^ 
unless  this  man  is  omnipresent,  unless  he  is  at  this  moment  in  every  place 
in  the  universe,  he  cannot  know  but  there  may  be  in  some  place  manilesta- 
tions  of  a  Deity,  by  which  even  he  would  be  overpowered.  If  he  does  not 
know  absolutelv  every  agent  in  the  imiverse,  and  does  not  know  what  is 
so,  that  which  is  so  may  be  God.  If  he  is  not  in  absolute  possession  of 
all  the  propositions  that  constitute  universal  truth,  the  one  which  he 
wants  may  oe  that  there  is  a  Gt>d.  If  he  cannot  with  certainty  assign  the 
cause  of  all  that  he  perceives  to  exist,  that  cause  may  be  GN>d.  If  he  does 
not  know  everything  that  has  been  done  in  the  immeasurable  ages  that 
are  past,  some  things  may  have  been  done  bj  a  God.  Thus,  unless  he 
knows  all  things,  that  is,  preeludes  aU  other  divine  existence  by  being  Deity 
himself,  he  cannot  know  that  the  Being  whose  existence  he  rejeeto  does 
not  exist."— -Ibf^er'*  "j:«tfy*,"  p.  85. 

The  proper  object  of  thought  is  to  attain  to  truth,  and  truth  is 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  is.  Infidelity  is  distrust,  denial, 
doubt  either  of  what  ts  or  of  wkai  u  not.  If  it  denies  what  is^  it  is 
wrong,  and  it  does  not  do  what  free  thought  aims  at  accomplishing— 
discover  accurately  what  is.  If  it  denies  what  U  not,  so  also  does 
truth,  in  so  far  as  it  affirms  what  U,  But  free  thought,  in  its  in- 
vestigations, does  not  make  affirmations  regarding  what  is  not, 
except  in  opposition  to  a  pre-existiuj;  error,  and  even  then  it  con- 
fines itself  to  the  assertion  that  that  is  not.  Infidelity*,  as  deciding 
upon  what  is  not,  closes  up  and  imprisons  itself  within  a  circle  of 
denials,  through  all  of  which  free  thought  wishes  to  break.  Free 
thought  is  faitnful  to  all  that  is,  and  cares  only  to  know  that.  It 
has  no  anxiety  to  learn  anything  of  what  is  not,  except  as  a  ehte 
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and  guide  to  afflrmable  truth.  Free  thought  is  most  trusting  as 
ffell  as  most  trustworthy,  for  it  accepts  all  as  matter  to  be  examined 
and  tried ;  it  distrusts  nothing,  disbelieves  nothing,  until  affirma- 
tion is  possible  of  the  truth,  wnen,  of  course,  all  necessity  for  dis- 
trust Fanishes.  Infidelity  is  the  very  antagonist  of  free  thought. 
It  would  bind  the  hands  and  blind  the  eyes  of  reason,  saying,  work 
not  here  and  look  not  there  j  but  free  thought  desires  to  be  open- 
eyed  and  to  hare  unchained  hands.  Of  infidelity  claiming  to  be 
called  free  thought  we  may  well  exclaim  with  Dryden,— 

**  Free !  what,  and  fektexed  with  so  naiij  diaint  P  ** 

I  grant  that  free  thought  is  not  favourable  to  the  acceptance  of 
doctrines,  dogmas,  confessions,  and  systems  of  science,  morals,  or 
theology,  without  investigation.  That  it  hesitates  to  cloae  at  once 
with  the  invitation  of  the  sectary  of  whatever  school,  to  sign — 
eye -bound  and  manacled — the  attestation  of  its  faith  in  all  that  is 
written  in  the  articles  aforesaid,  whatever  these  may  be.  It  de- 
mands the  right  to  read,  to  examine,  to  test,  by  appeal  to  vouchers, 
and  by  the  touchstone  of  fact. 

Free  thought  signifies  thought  employed  in  all  possible  methods 
of  activity,  in  all  directions,  and  in  search  of  all  truths.  As  "  God 
is  orer  all,  blessed  for  ever,'*  as  all  that  can  be  **  truly  known " 
is  what  God  has  made  or  done,  caused  or  permitted;  all  that  can 
be  known  is  truth,  all  that  man  can  learn  rightly  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Divine  Mind,  and  hence  free  thought  cannot  lead  to  infi- 
delity. Unless,  therefore,  the  writers  on  this  topic  juggle  with 
the  phrase,  and  define  free  as  licentious  thought — in  domg  which 
they  would  insert  the  idea  they  should  prove,  by  implication  in 
the  phrase  in  which  the  question  is  stated, — they  cannot  but  allow 
that,  however  freely  thought  may  exert  itself  in  investigatiout  it 
cannot  lead  to  infiaelity, — unless  they  assert  that  there  is  a  lying 
spirit  in  the  universe  more  powerful  and  more  widely  nrevailing 
taan  the  God  wko  granted  to  man  aa  his  birthright  ooth  free 
thought  and  free  will. 

The  Scriptures  do  not  oppose  free  thought.  "  Search  the  Scrip- 
tures "  for  the  things  on  which  Scripture  is  an  authority ;  and, 
whatever  the  opinion  promulgated  by  men,  the  Scriptures  affirm 
that  it  is  noble  to  have  "searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether 
these  things  were  so."  "  Come,  let  us  reason  together, '  is  surely 
an  invitation  to  the  freest  thought — is  a  perfect  enfranchisement 
of  reason.  "  Bring  forth  your  strong  reasons,  saith  the  Xing  of 
Jacob.**  Thus  we  see  God  reasons  with  man;  Jesus  reasoned; 
the  apostles,  who  had  been  in  the  first  discipleship  with  Jesus, 
reasoned ;  St.  Paul  reasoned.  Samuel  asked  the  peoj^le  to  "  stand 
still,  that  I  may  reason  with  you  before  the  Lord,"  in  order  that 
he  might  teach  them  **  the  good  and  the  ri^ht  way."  It  is  a 
"  reasonable  service  "  God  asks  from  man.  God  proviaes  that  man 
"may  see,  and  know,  and  consider,  and  understand  together." 
He  wishes  that  *'  they  shall  wisely  consider  of  His  doing.'*    He 
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calls  on  u8  to  "  oonsider  the  work  of  God,"  to  be  "of  an  nnder- 
ytanding  heart ;"  and  the  gospel  is  declared  to  be  sent  to  men 
''  that  their  hearts  might  be  comforted,  being  knit  together  in  love, 
and  unto  all  riches  of  the  fall  assurance  of  understanding,  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  of  Grod,  and  of  the  Father,  and 
of  Christ,  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge." Of  this,  too,  it  commands  us  to  "  let  eyery  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 

There  is  no  book  so  favourable  to  freedom  of  thought  as  the 
Bible,  no  religion  so  distinctly  and  avowedly  dependent  on  the  ez« 
ercise  of  free  thought  as  Christianity.  To  all  men  it  ezpressee  the 
desire  that  '*  they  mi^ht  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  God's  will 
in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding ;  that  they  might  walk 
worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing,  being  fruitful  m  every  good 
work,  and  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of  God ;  strengthened  with 
all  might,  according  to  His  glorious  power,  nnto  allpatience  and  long* 
Buffering  with  joy  fulness ;  giving  thanks  unto  the  father,  which  hath 
made  them  meet  to  be  pnrtakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light :  who  hath  delivered  them  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  hath 
translated  them  into  the  kingdom  of  His  dear  Son :  in  whom  we 
have  redemption  through  His  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins  " 
(Col.  i.  9 — 14).  It  will  accept  no  faith  which  is  not  grounded 
and  settled  in  the  very  convictions  of  the  believer.  It  does  not 
look  with  favour  on  the  undiscerning  and  indiscriminate  reception 
of  its  truths.  It  has  set  before  men  "  the  controversy  of  Zion." 
It  calls  upon  them  to  hear  "  the  Lord's  controversy ;"  for  "the  Lord 
hath  a  controversy  with  His  people;*'  "the  Lord  hath  a  contro- 
versy with  the  nations,  He  will  plead  with  all  flesh,"  bo  that  man 
may  "  consider  his  ways  and  be  wise,"  and  "  apply  his  heart  unto 
wisdom." 

There  con  be  no  recognition  of  the  rights  of  thought  more 
thorough-going,  fuller,  or  indeed  more  peremptory  than  these. 
Controversy  is  a  contest  of  reasonings,  and  God  invites  ns  to  n 
controversy  with  Himself.  He  does  not  stipulate  that  religious 
controversy  should  not  be  indulged  in.  He  does  not  withhold  His 
ways,  His  character,  His  doings,  His  doctrines.  His  laws,  or  Hii 
salvation  from  the  scrutiny  of  reason.  He  does  not  fear  that  the 
fullest  and  freest  examination  of  religious  truth  will  lead  to  infi- 
delity. "Think  upon  these  things;  pause,  reflect,  consider; 
"  understandest  thou  what  thou  readest  P"  It  is  after  examination 
had  that  He  expects  us  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  we 
may  be  saved.  Our  Lord,  who  condescended  to  provide  the  proof 
which  Thomas,  who  was  called  Didymus,  regarded  as  that  alone 
which  would  convince  him,  is  not  likely  to  be  adverse  to  free 
thought.  He  wrongs  God,  while  he  greatly  wrongs  his  own  souh 
who  doses  the  Scriptures  from  criticism,  examination,  and  free 
study.  It  is  a  libel  on  Deity  to  affirm  that  the  noblest  faeultiea 
which  He  has  given  us  are  not  to  be  exercised  upon  the  noblest 
4nanifestation  or  Himself  that  He  has  given,  but  tluit  these  shouVI 
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"  rust  in  us  tmnied/'  except  upon  the  policy  of  this  world.  We 
beliere  that  firee  thought  leads  to  truth ;  that  truth  ia  not  infidelity, 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  free  thouf^ht  can  lead  to  infidelity. 
We  shall  close  with  this  extract  from  Milton  : — 

'*  The  very  essence  of  truth  is  plainness  and  brightness  :  the  darkness 
and  orookedness  if  our  own.  The  wiadom  of  God  created  understanding 
fit  and  proportionable  to  truth,  the  object  and  end  of  it,  as  the  eye  to  the 
thing  visible.  If  our  understanding  have  a  film  of  ignorance  over  it,  or 
be  blear  with  gazing  on  other  false  glisterings,  what  is  tiiat  to  truth  ?  If 
we  will  purge  with  sovereign  eje-salvo  that  intellectual  ray  which  God  hath 
planted  in  us,  then  we  would  believe  the  Scriptures,  protesting  their  own 
plainness  and  perspicuity,  calling  to  them  to  be  instructed,  not  only  the 
wise  and  learned,  but  the  simple,  the  poor,  the  babes— foretelling  an  ex- 
traordinary efilision  of  God*8  Spirit  on  every  age  and  sex — attributing  to 
all  men  and  requiring  from  them  the  ability  of  searching,  trying,  and  ex- 
amining all  things,  and,  by  the  Spirit,  discerning  that  which  is  good."* 

Xi.  IJ,  ' 


rcs» 
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DESIRABLE  ? 

AFriBMATIVE  AETICLE. — I. 

Ok  the  negative  side  of  this  question  a  great  deal  of  clap-trap 
and  oommonnlace  argument  may  be  vented.  I  am  f;lad  to  thinx 
that  the  reaaers  of  the  British  Controversialist  hate  reasonless 
commonplace  and  love  reasonable  common  sense.  If  this  debate 
is  to  be  entered  upon,  and  pursued  with  the  consideration  it  de* 
serves  and  demands,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  instructive; 
for  it  involves  principles  of  the  highest  practical  value,  as  well  ae 
the  gravest  theoretical  importance.  The  whole  question  of  legisla* 
tion  is  opened  up  by  such  a  discussion  as  this,  and  requires  to  be 
considered  and  regarded  from  a  mucli  more  difficult  point  of  view 
than  that  which  a  first  glauce  reveals.  Constitutionalism,  and  by 
eonatitutionaliam  I  do  not  mean  Conservatism,  is  at  stake  in  the 
decision  we  come  to;  and  the  entire  science  of  politics  would  require 
reconstruction  were  it  to  be  decided  that  "  a  hereditary  house  of 
legislature  is  not  desirable." 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  adoption  of  this  aide  of  the  debate 
will  expose  me  to  the  attacks  of  those  whose  political  creed  begina 
-^**I  believe  in  Bright,  the  Birmingham  member,  reformer  of 
Church  and  State,  and  in  William  Gladstone,  his  honest  pupil,  our 
Premier,"  ^. ;  but  ridicule  is  a|cheap  article,  and  a  great  deal  of  it 

*  Milton's  <*  Of  Reformation  in  England." 
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at  present  retailed  is  of  the  **  Bmmmmgem  "  psitem — it  has  fhe 
sparkle,  perhaps,  hat  not  the  worth  of  the  genuine  gera. 

I  state,  as  my  first  proposition  towards  proving  the  afiBrmatiTe  of 
this  debate,  namely,  that  **  a  heroditary  House  of  Legislature  is 
desiiahie,"  this  plain  and  nnmiatalcable  prinoiple  : — 

1.  One  of  the  chief  requisites  for  securing  beneficial  legislation 
is  aotuiderateneit. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  not  now,  as  it  used  to  be»  a  deliboi*- 
tire  assembly ;  it  has  come  much  nearer  to  the  etymological  signi- 
fication of  its  ntLvae,  parliameni,-^m  speaking-^we  shul  not  say 
palavering-^institation.  No  such  thiug  as  nohiassed  dLsoudsion 
goes  on  in  it.  Party  carries  everything  before  it  there.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  best  of  speeches  are  ioefiecttve  in  changing 
votes.  Most  of  the  members  of  that  House  have  condescended  to 
hecome  delegates,  not  representatives — they  hold  their  seats  as 
factors,  to  obey  the  behest  of  their  masters,  and  to  carry  out  their 
schemes ;  they  do  not  hold  an  independent  and  uncontrolled  posi* 
tion,  in  which  they  might  reflect  on  and  examine  tiie  points  at  issue, 
they  enter  the  House  as  the  instruments  of  carrying  ont  a  foregone 
oondusion,  and,  however  palpably  mistaken  t^e  course  of  public 
opinion  may  be,  if  it  hss  force  enough,  they  cannot  withstand  the 
passing  of  rash  and  precimtato  measures,  or  secure  due  thought 
for  legislative  proposals.  The  members  sra  in  such  hot  haste  to 
enact,  that  they  do  not  take  time  to  consider.  In  fact,  they  go  to 
do,  not  to  consider  about  what  ought  to  be  done.  They  hare  pkdgsd 
themselyes,  neck  and  heels,  to  gain  an  entrance  into  the  Hoose. 

But  the  House  of  Lords  acts  as  a  restraint  upon  this  hurried  and 
flurried  legislation.  They  demand  that  a  good  case  should  be  made 
ont  for  change,  aud  for  such  a  change  as  is  proposed.  They  sesti 
and  criticise,  and,  though  they  may  not  often  originate  measures, 
they  certainly  often  make  valuable  suggestionB  and  provide  many 
saving  clauses,  without  which  the  Bilte  of  the  Commons  would 
often  be  unworkable,  and  sometimes  worse  than  waste  paper — mis- 
chievous, impracticable  interferences  with  the  »iatn8  quo  witbovt 
commensurate  advantsges.  The  hereditary  legislators  are  not 
pledged — do  not  enter  the  House  as  the  mere  workers  out  of  the 
popular  will.  They  call  for  evidence,  and  demand  reasons,  alid 
very  frequently  any  little  show  of  discussion  held  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  so  maoie,  more  from  the  efiect  which  it  is  judged  it  will 
have  in  "another  place,"  than  from  any  efiect  it  can  have  on  the 
members  who  vote.  Hence  to  foreknow  a  man's  pledges  and  to 
know  his  character,  is  to  know  how  he  will  vote,  or  to  know  what 
will  induce  him  to  vote — apart  from  argument — as  he  is  wished ; 
and  this  is  the  way  parliamentim^  majorities  are  counted  up  by 

Sarty  "  whips."  The  House  of  Lords  is  a  breakwater  against  the 
estructive  effects  of  the  precipitate  rush  of  the  tides  of  public  opi- 
nion, which  so  often  "  fiows  like  the  Sol  way  and  ehbs  like  its  tids^" 
being  to-day  in  the  ascendant  on  one  side,  and,  lo  1  to-moirow  the 
majority  is  all  the  other  way. 
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2.  Independence  is  reqtiiaite  to  the  proper  fiilBlment  of  the  duty 
of  a  legislator. 

Oar  constitneiicies  are  noir  so  engrossingly  eager  for  change— 
for  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  thoughtless  and  the  anio formed  to 
fancy  that  cnan^e  must  be  improTement — that  they  will  not  elect 
a  man  who  proffers  himself  as  a  candidate  who  will  give  full,  im« 
partial,  and  deliberate  thought  and  consideration  to  any  of  the 
measures  which  may  be  brought  into  the  House.  A  definite  state- 
ment of  deBnite  prmciples  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  electors ; 
there  must  be  specific  guarantees  and  pledges  ^iven  to  vote  for 
certain  specific  measures,  and  without  this  no  seat  is  for  a  moderate 
man  to  be  had.  An  impartial  consideration  of  questions  of  policy 
in  the  light  of  the  whole  facts,  when  laid  before  the  legislature,  is 
thus  rendered  all  bub  impossible.  The  members  of  the  Lower 
House,  too,  are  always  exposed  to  interference  and  to  deputations 
of  their  constituents.  But  the  nobility,  who  hold  their  seats  as 
hereditary  legislators,  have  no  such  bond  upon  their  souls,  they 
are  free  to  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  facts  impartiallv*  and 
to  determine  as  the  facts — ^not  as  the  faction-direct ;  and,  though 
courteous  to  deputations,  they  need  not  be  slavishly  abject  to  them, 
as  the  Commons  too  often  are.  Hence  again,  we  see  that  inde* 
pendenee  is  secured  by  a  hereditary  house  oi  legislature. 

3.  Moderation  is  very  desirable  in  legislation.  Almost  the  chief 
recommendation  for  election  to  the  House  of  Commons  is,  that  the 
person  should  be  a  partizan — in  many  cases  a  violent  partisan,  or, 
as  it  is  vulgarly  but  expressively  called,  an  *'  out-and-outer;  "  but 
a  hereditary  legislator  does  not  require  to  proclaim  and  publish 
himself  as  this  or  that  to  acquire  notoriety,  and  get  thrust  into  the 
Parliament.  His  seat  is  secure  without  the  degradation  of  asking 
the  favour  of  the  sufirages  of  the  people  while  under  the  excite- 
ment and  commotion  of  contest,  when  the  balance  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  hottest  and  most  rampant  of  the  populace,  for  they,  of  course, 
afiect  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  contest  most.  Political  integrity 
and  consistency,  honest  adherence  to  princii>le,  and  thoughtful  im- 
partiality of  judgment  are,  in  agenersd  ekction,  put  up  to  auction, 
and  the  man  who  bids  lotoest  has  the  best  chance  of  oeing  chosen. 
Principles  and  measures  are  thus  proclaimed  to  be  almost  nought, 
while  the  nostrum  of  the  hour  agitates  so  many.  In  the  hereditary 
house,  the  particular  measures  brought  up  for  consideration  can  be 
looked  upon  as  portions  of  the  whole  system  of  legislation,  and 
may  be  defended  or  opposed,  not  because  the  members  are  bo 
pledged,  but  because  they  are  found,  or  are  believed,  to  be  benefi- 
cial or  injurious  to  the. State. 

4.  Judioiality  as  well  as  judiciousness  are  much  required  in 
legislation. 

The  Throne  is  executive  and  administrative.  It  is  the  active  actor 
in  behalf  of  the  nation  in  carrying  its  will  into  efiect.  The  Com- 
mons are  mobile,  and  reflect  the  changing  opinions  and  fashions  of 
the  time.    If  there  were  no  third  element, — no  calm,  independent. 
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Serene,  and  generally  OonseiTatiye  friendly  connBellor  to  arbitnte 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Commons,  we  must  have  either  colliflion 
or  collusion — collision  if  the  Throne  did  notyield  to  the  demands 
of  an  imperative  vote ;  collasion  to  keep  the  House  of  Commons  in 
trim  till  the  purpose  of  the  Crown  was  served.  But  a  hereditary 
house,  having  constant  recruitment  from  the  Commons,  and  yet 
having  a  stability,  in  some  measure,  as  dynastic  as  the  Crown,  can 
bring  these  double  sympathies  to  bear  on  any  criBis,  and,  judicially 
as  well  as  judiciously,  prevent  enj  contest  or  principles.  A  popu- 
larly elected  Commons  cannot  effectively  mature  legislative  enact- 
ments, because  it  is  almost  all  for  movement,  while  the  stains  jiro 
also  has  its  claim ;  besides,  a  house  of  review  is  particularly  re- 
quisite in  legislation.  It  has  been  found  that  independence  is 
essential  to  judiciality,  and  I  think  that  there  is  in  every  worthy 
government  ample  use  for  a  House  of  Lords,  as  a  hereditary  house 
of  legislature. 

The  means  which  have  been  employed  by  extreme  partizans  to 
produce  disaffection  in  the  State  in  regard  to  the  Upper  Assemfalyi 
and  the  endeavours  made  to  excite  mutual  animosity  between  the 
two  houses  of  legislature,  and  to  induce  popular  distrust  in  the 
nobility,  is  ver^  much  to  be  deprecated.  A  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion, and  pernicious  agitation  is  thus  encouraged,  and  the  safeguards 
of  the  nation  are  loosened.  We  have  political  as  well  as  moral 
reasons  for  upholding  the  House  of  Lords,  and  especially  at  this 
crisis.  It  is  unquestionable  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  truth- 
ful and  dispassionate  debate  in  the  legislation  on  the  great  question 
of  the  day.  Dictation  and  intimidation  are  the  order  of  the  period, 
and  the  mere  numerical  majorities  are  held  to  count  for  every- 
thing ;  but  rash  and  precipitate  legislation  is  really  inimical  to  the 
country,  and  the  House  ot  Lords  can  prevent  that,  and  claim  that 
an  unmistakable  case  should  be  made  out  for  the  changes  pro- 

Sosed,  that  it  may  not  only  defend  and  uphold  the  Throne,  but 
efend  the  people  from  themselves  and  the  effects  of  their  rashneas* 
until  it  has  been  quite  decidedly  made  to  appear  that  there  are 
good  grounds  for  action.  As  a  constitutional  house,  arbitrating 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Commons,  and  securing  the  medium 
way,  which  is  that  of  safety,  "  a  hereditary  house  of  legislature  it 
desirable."  M.  C.  I^ . 

KBGhATIVB  ABTICLB-^I. 

Thb  announcement  of  this  topic  for  debate  two  months  ago  is 
a*  good  illustration  of  the  foresight  and  prescience  which  the 
conductors  of  this  serial  exercise  in  connection  with  the  choice  of 
subjects  for  discussion.  Often  debated  hitherto  as  a  question  in 
theoretical  politics,  it  has  even  while  we  write  forced  itself  into 
prominence  as  a  practical  matter  which  the  nation  ought  wisely  to 
consider.  The  House  of  Lords  has  hitherto  been  wonderfully  free 
from  any  agitations  affecting  their  interests ;  and  yrhije  the  Lower 
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House  of  Parliainent  has  undergone  a  pretty  thorough  adaptation 
to  the  reqniremeDts  of  the  age  we  lire  in,  the  Upper  House  has 
been  left  in  a  terribly  nnreformed  state.  No  wise  man  seems  to 
Lave  arisen  among  the  members  of  our  intelligent  and  cultured 
aristocracy  to  commend  to  them  the  wisdom  of  setting  their  house 
in  order.  They  have  trusted  in  their  titled  and  territorial  influence, 
in  the  supineness  of  the  public,  in  their  generosity  to  nublio 
functionaries,  and  in  their  snobbish  love  for  lords.  While  tnrone 
and  representation  were  all  taking  heed  of  the  course  and  tendencry 
of  the  age,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  constitutionalism  it 
a  vain  defence,  iPthat  which  arrogates  such  a  title  holds  itself  aloof 
from  the  progress  of  the  times  and  remains  stationary  within  the 
old  landmarks  while  all  else  is  moving. 

1^0  defence  for  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  a  hereditary  House 
of  Parliament  can  be  effectively  made,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
wisdom,  patriotism,  worth  and  nobleness  of  character  are  hereditary, 
and  hereditary  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  defiance  of  the  aooL> 
dents  of  succegaion.  We  do  not  think  any  such  opinion  can  be 
sustained  by  argument.  With  all  the  advantages  of  culture  and 
monopoly,  the  Uouse  of  Lords  is  a  woeful  catalogne  of  declensions, 
until  one  almost  wonders  if  there  can  be  any  mockery  greater  than 
that  by  which  a  descendant  of  a  noble  and  patriotic  man  bears  his 
historic  title,  and  yet  is  remarkable  only  for  beine  as  unlike  as 
diamonds  and  beans.  The  "idle  state  which  the  wearers  of 
coronets  lay  claim  to,  is  strangely  contrasted  with  the  "idle  state" 
which  they  usually  display  themselves  when  any  movement  has  to 
be  made  for  good.  Among  any  equal  number  of  men,  where  shall 
you  find  so  few  who  are  animated  by  great  thoughts,  who  pursue 
noble  achievement)!,  who  labour  in  good  causes,  who  contribute  so 
little  to  the  generaJ  good  of  mankind,  as  the  hereditary  members 
of  the  legislHture  P  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  taking  them  all  in  al^ 
they  «re  far  less  remarkable  for  talent,  worth,  patriotism,  genius^ 
sel^sacrifice  than  the  Commons,  and  (after  deducting  a  few 
honourable  exceptions)  do  they  not  seem  caricatures,  rathor  thau 
representatives,  of  men  of  hi^h  character,  endeavour,  and  dcedP 

Again,  we  object  that  no  good  and  splendid  achievement  per- 
formed by  one  man  in  a  given  age  can  possibly  be  of  such  great 
and  Inestmiable  price  to  all  time,  as  to  justify  the  elevation  oi  the 
heirs  male  of  that  person  to  an  indisputable  seat  in  the  legislative 
balls  of  a  country  K>r  ever,  no  matter  what  they  might  turn  out  to 
be,  no  matter  how  much  at  variance  with  the  mind  of  the  nation 
their  thoughts  and  habits  mi.^ht  become,  and  without  guarantee  at 
all  to  the  nation,  that  the  inheritance  thus  bestowed  shall  be  used 
with  gratitude  and  employed  with  good  sense.  But  this  becomes  all 
ate  more  preposterous  when  we  know  that  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  modern  commitments  to  the  Upper  House  are  given  as  the 
reward  for  services  to  party,  past  or  prospective,  or  to  supply  the 
means  of  overcoming  an  obstacle  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
prepress  of  the  nation,  and  not  at  all  necessarily  as  a  recognition 
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of  eood  deeds  dooe  to  the  country.  Of  all  the  men  to  be  entroated 
wiUi  the  management  of  the  political  baBiness  of  a  country,  par- 
tkacs  are  the  worst ;  but  by  far  the  larger  majority  of  our  moaem 
creations  of  peers  have  been  among  partizans,  not  patriots,  and  the 
selection  has  been  made  often  more  for  the  convenieDCe  of  cabinet 
ministers  than  the  good  of  the  conntry. 

Of  all  the  recommendations  that  a  person  can  hare  for  being  a 
legislator,  surely  the  most  indispensdbie  is  fitness.  This  would  be 
plain  enough  in  any  other  affair,  eyen  to  the  most  doltish  of  men. 
Suppose  we  were  to  have  a  hereditary  house  of  engiaeers,  by  whom 
all  our  railway  traffic  should  be  conducted ;  a  hereditary  house  of 
navigators,  of  bishops,  of  warriors,  of  newspaper  editors !  But  a 
hereditary  house  of  legislators  is  eyen  more  dangerous  than  this ; 
for  the  £ords  claim  to  be  the  only  nnoensored  and  uncensurable 
body  in  the  State.  The  Commons  must  appeal  to  the  people,  and 
be  chosen  by  them ;  the  Sovereign  must  rule  by  and  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  as  expressed  through  the  Commons,  and 
impressed  thus  on  the  Prime  Minister.  But  the  House  of  Lords 
have  only  the  election  of  birth,  and  only  the  oontroL  of  death  to 
make  Tacancies ;  they  can  exercise  as  a  constitutional  right  the  re- 
jection  of  any  measure,  and  the  evil  effects  of  this  hereditary  and 
monopolist  legislation  becomes  periodically  so  outrageoasly  im- 
practicable, that  they  require  to  have  an  irruption  of  barbarians 
every  now  and  again—like  a  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act — to  bring 
matters  into  something  like  a  normal  state  again. 

Would  wc  then,  our  opponents  may  say,  abolish  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  leave  the  country  no  defence  against  the  ooEovring  tides 
of  democracy  P  Would  we  reduce  the  whole  inhabitaiita  of  ike 
land  to  the  same  dull  level  of  life  and  state  P  Would  we  strike  the 
word  aristocracy  out  of  the  dictionary,  and  the  fact  out  of  existence  P 
Would  we  have  no  barrier  between  the  throne  and  the  mobP 
Would  we  have  no  man  raised  to  honour  and  dignity,  and  no  allow- 
ance made  for  the  love  of  his  descendants  in  a  ffood  man's  heart, 
one  who  hai  been  a  benefactor  to  the  country  and  the  raceP  These 
are  very  fine  questions  and  well  put,  because  they  are  all  heaped 
on  one  another,  as  if  they  all  meant  very  much  the  same  thing,  and 
were  all  synonymous  with  the  advocacy  of  the  negative  of  this 
question.  We  shall  answer  honestly.  We  would  nob  abolish  the 
House  of  Lordfl,  but  we  would  reform  it— reform  it,  bo  as  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  the  age.  We  would  introduce  peera^^cs  for 
life  or  some  grave  offence— scandals  have  been  rife  in  high  circles, 
remember !— and  wc  would  have  peerages  which  should  extend  to 
three  lives,  granted  on  account  of  special  desert;  but  we  should 
have  none  to  extend  beyond  that,  except  as  a  fresh  grant  for  fresh 
services  by  the  holders  of  the  old  title. 

I  would  hare  a  succession  granted  of  right  to  cabinet  ministers 
who  had  served  their  country  well,  and  deserved  honourable  retire- 
ment from  the  more  arduous  duties  of  political  life ;  and  I  should 
have  power  vested  in  the  Commons  to  vote  an  address  to  the  sove- 
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reiffn.  reauesting  the  conferring  oi  titie  and  legislatire  rigbta  on 
0ucli  as  the  people  deaired  to  honour.  I  would  insist  on  every 
legialator  having  some  definite  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  country, 
and  gome  sense  of  his  respoDsibility  to  it.  A  hereditary  house, 
however,  is  quite  out  of  place  among  modem  institutions,  and  is 
altogether  an  anomaly.  It  is  one  of  the  last  remnante  of  the  bar- 
barism of  caste ;  it  is  unnatural,  and  opposed  to  all  the  dictates  of 
prudence  and  utilitv ;  it  is  unreasonable  and  injurious ;  it  is  un- 
necessary and  disadvantageous.  Hence  it  is  not  desirable.  The 
abolition  of  the  hereditary  tenure  of  legislative  right  would  in  no 
case  involve  the  loss  of  possession  or  office  justly  gained  and  held, 
but  it  would  necessitate  in  all  claimants  of  the  honour  of  sitting  in 
the  Upper  House  to  acquire  some  fitness  by  doing  some  work,  and 
undergoing  some  preparatory  toil.  In  our  enlightened  age,  and  at 
this  advanced  sUge  of  life  and  thought^  a  hereditary  house  of  legis- 
lators is  not  desirable.  E.  L.  B. 


Tks  PxirTATBiWB.-— The  Bible  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments  is  the 
book  of  the  dLrine  levelationB,  the  oollection  and  aggregate  of  those  sacred 
reoorda  whioh  intimate  to  us  the  will  and  purpose  of  Ood,  with  the  acts 
and  dispensationfl  by  which  it  was  developed.  Frophete,  apostles,  and 
holy  men,  enlightened  by  his  spiiit,  have  oommunioated  it  from  time  to 
time  in  written  documents  to  mankind.  The  second  division  ef  the  Bible, 
the  New  Testament,  presnpposes  the  first,  or  the  Old.  As  is  uatoral, 
promise  precedes  fulfilment,  the  law,  the  gospel,  and  the  preparation  and 
clearing  the  way  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  its  actual  estabUsbment  and 
spread.  Just  as  without  the  Old  Testament  the  Keir  cannot  be  rightly 
understood,  hiasmnch  as  the  New  is  foreshadowed  in  the  Old,  and  the  Old 
at  last  maaifest  in  the  New  ;  even  so  the  five  books  of  Moses  constitute 
the  necessary  foundation  for  the  remainder  of  the  Old  Testament.  Upon 
them  the  whole  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  that  Testament  reposes 
in  the  same  manner  as  upon  the  Old  Testament  reposes  the  history 
of  the  self-same  kingdom  in  the  New.  .  .  .  Without  them,  in  fact, 
the  Bible  would  be  a  house  without  a  foundation,  an  holy  temple 
suspended  in  the  air,  and  any  person  readirg  it  for  the  first  time,  and 
commencing  with  the  book  of  Joshua^  would  be  compelled  to  say  that  here 
some  impious  hand  must  have  cut  off  the  basis  of  the  whole.  And  yet  this 
initiatory  and  fundamental  position  of  the  Bible,  which  was  esteemed  as 
peculiarly  sacred  by  the  Jews,  and  which  the  free-thinkers  among  that 
nation,  and  even  the  Samaritans  themselves,  held  in  reverence,  proves  to 
many  a  special  occasion  of  offence.  Both  within  and  without  the  domain 
of  science,  men  of  little  faith  and  men  of  none  have  assailed  the  books  of 
Motes  with  all  possible  doubts  and  objections.  We,  however,  believe  that 
whieh  Jesus  Ghrist  and  his  apostles  acknowledge  to  be  the  Word  of  Ood,  a 
divine  revelation,  a  record  of  the  acts  and  dispensations  of  the  Most  High 
— ^books  which,  when  closely  investigated  and  rightly  understood,  bear 
upon  their  face  the  stamp  of  truth  and  divinity — books  which,  by  all  that 
they  contain^  and  by  the  spirit  which  they  breathe,  avouch  tliemselves  so 
clearly  to  be  a  first  and  essential  link  in  the  chain  of  the  Divine  plan  of 
salvation,  as  to  be  raised  far  above  all  doubts  and  assaults,  whether  of 
vulgar  or  lettered  unbelief.— TT.  C  Martk*9  BtbU  Manucfl, 
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DOUGLAS  WILLIAM  JEEEOLD. 

NOT£LIST,  DRAMATIST,  ESSAYIST,  WIT,  AND  JOUBKALIST. 

HuHouB  and  wit,  from  the  earliest  ages,  have  been  reckoned 
among  the  choicest  possessions  of  man.  That  piquant  aroma  of  tbe 
mind,  so  subtle,  versatile,  effervescent,  evanescent,  is  *'  nine  Umei 
folded  in  mvsterj.*'  No  satisfactory  exposition  of  its  secret  essence 
and  inner  elements  has  yet  been  given.  Wit  can  still  tmt  meta- 
physics with  one  "  insoluble  problem."  Though  humour  was  an 
everyday  companion  of  Socrates  in  the  market-places  of  Athens, 
and  that  **  varlet  of  all  crafts,"  wit,  was  the  boon  friend  of  Aris- 
tophanes, they  would  tell  none  of  their  mystic  marvels  to  Plato  or 
Aristotle.  The  gorgeous  imagination  of  the,  one  and  the  irresistible 
dialectics  of  the  other,  alike  failed  in  subduing  those  nimble^  ff\\f 
tering,  fantastic  Ariels  to  surrender  to  their  "  intimate  question- 
ings." Though  the  Greeks  were  good-fellows,  who  laughed,  like 
others,  at  and  with  their  friends,  they  have  supplied  but  a  acanty 
share  of  the  literature  of  mirth.  The  Komans— elthoagh  those  kings 
of  Latin  wit,  Horace  and  Juvenal  are^theirs, — ^have  not  given  much 
heed  to  the  quirky  and  multiform  ambassadors  of  Mom  us :  the 
jocularity  of  tne  scnolastics,  even  in  their  mefriest  "  mood,"  would 
cut  but  a  sorry  **  figure."  Their  "  apprehension  "  would  require  a 
considerable  exercise  of  "judgment,"  and  would  scarcely  enliven 
our  "  discourse ; "  and,  though  we  were  to  auote  their  quibbling 
"  syllogisms  "  to  boot,  the  experiment  woula  bo  bootless ;  for  it 
would  be  difficult  to  convince  our  readers  of  the  "  method  "  in  their 
madness.  We  shall  neither  press  Luther  nor  Erasmus,  Jeremy 
Taylor  nor  Sir  Thomas  More,  Plato  nor  Bacon,  Horaee  nor 
Cowper,  into  our  service  to  prove  that  a  little  nonsense  now  awl 
then  is  relished  by  the  wisest  men,  or  to  make  manifest  that  wit  is 
not  wickedness,  nor  is  laughter  alwaj^s  like  the  crackling  of  thorns 
under  a  pot.  A  fool's  laughter  is  stupid,  a  bad  man's  wit  is  wicked ; 
but  there  is  an  enioyable,  exhilarative,  delicate  lucidity  of  mind 
which  transmutes  the  baser  elements  of  human  life  into  the  ludi- 
crous, the  humorous,  and  the  witty,  and  either  laughs  them  out 
of  countenance  or  hurls  them  off  contemptuously  from  the  pi^i  sent» 
of  thinking  men.  Montaigne  and  Babelais  have  set  the  frisky 
phantom— ^un,  flitting  about  in  mazy  jinks  and  brisk  janketiti|(s, 
glittering  in  Equivoque,  quaintness,  jocularity,  and  satire.  Moli^re, 
with  skilful  brilliancy  and  broad  farcicality,  with  strokes  of  wit 
more  efficacious  than  the  most  sententious  syllogisms,  castigated 
the  vulgarities,  affectations,  and  absurdities  of  his  age.  The  irony 
of  Bayle,  the  dissectiveness  of  Le  Sage^  the  rib^dry  of  Graa* 
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mont,  the  clear-cut  sarcaBms  of  Voltaire,  are  specimens  of  that  now 
almost  extinct  attribute,  French  wit  and  humour.  The  comical- 
ities  of  Boccaccio,  the  serio-langhable  fables  of  Pulci,  the  airy 
sportiyeness  of  Ariosto,  afford  ty];)es  of  Italian  wit  in  former  days ; 
while  the  numerous  epigrammaticisms  of  Bondi,  the  lively  satire  of 
Signorelli,  and  the  much-meaning  smartness  of  Dall  Ognazo, 
exhibit  the  wit — which  trembles  to  a  tear — in  the  Italy  of  modem 
times.  The  happy  ludicrousneBS  of  Ceryantes,  the  multitudinous 
burlesquery  of  Ve  Vega,  the  cynical  adroitness  of  Quevedo,  and 
•*the  infinite  jests  "  of  Father  de  I'lsla  preserve  a  place  for  Spain 
among  the  laughter-raising  volumes  of  a  good  library.  There  is  a 
flayorous  pungency  in  Lessing's  writings;  Bichter's  powers  of 
grotesque  suggestive  humour  are  widely  admitted;  the  many- 
Bided  ^picureaniam  of  Goethe  lead  him  to  give  vent  to  mirthful  wit ; 
but  Heme,  for  piquant  intellectuality,  daring  jocularity,  delicious 
felicity  of  humour,  and  ripe  (sometimes  over-rife)  luzuriancy — 
shall  we  not  rather  say  pruriency  P — of  imaginative  wit  excels  all 
German  authors.  Of  wits  and  humorists,  nowever,  no  country 
has  been  more  prolific  than  our  own.  Chaucer  has  a  rich,  burly 
tone  of  laughing  wisdom  in  his  merry  "  tales.**  Shakspere  had  a 
nimble,  fiery,  delectable  wit — as  the  "  admirable  fooling  '*  of  Fal* 


ftiaff,  the  keen  causticity  of  Mercutio,  the  waggenr  of  Touchstone, 
~  ntastic  moralizings  of  Jacques,  the  gay  ana  voluble  quips  of 
Kosalind,  the  pathetic  simplicity  of  Shallow's  commonplace,  the 


saucy  mouthing  in  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and  all  the  vagaries 
of  Nym,  Pistol,  Bardolph,  Sir  Toby,  GadshiU,  Feeble  Mouldy, 
Wart,  Silence,  &c,,  may  hint  to  our  remembrance.    Ben  Jonson 
possessed  a  more  fiavorous  but  less  savoury  wit  than  Will,  of  Avon 
— ^it  is,  like  Flemish  eggs,  too  far-fetched.    Suckling*s  wit  is  gay, 
easy,  dehonnaire.    His  muse  wears  it  "  Like  jewels  in  her  crisp  jet 
hair."    Butler  exhibits  the  intensest  effrontery  of  mirth — his  wnole 
poem  flashes  with  eccentricity,  startling  juxtapositions,  odd  and 
unaccountable  contrasts,  grotesque  imagery,  outrageous  fun,  and  is 
a  rich  and  exauisite  concentration  of  irolicsome  play  of  thought 
and  fancy.    Tnen  we  have  the  broad,  mischievous,  double'entendre 
of  Wy cherley,  the  salletish  inventiveness  of  Yanburgh,  the  rosuish, 
rattle-brain,  sparkling  malice  of  Farquhar,  and  uie  shamelessly 
hodden  merry-making  of  Congreve.  ^  An  age  somewhat  nearer 
bnngs  within  range  the  fierce,  dazzling,  retaliative,  scornful  sar« 
casm  of  Swift ;  the  polite  flirting,  yet  genteel  raillery  of  Addison— 
the  Bhadamanthus  of  peccadilloes,  peculiarities,  bibs,  tuckers,  eye* 
glasses,  wigs,  gold-canes,  and  hoops ;  the  reckless,  rakish,  prodigal, 
liqnour- tinged,  though  felicitous,  faughabilities  of  Steele ;  tne  Hora- 
tian  verve  of  Prior,  the  loose  man-about-town-ism  of  Gay,  the 
ritiolic,  envious,  and  remorseless  satire  of  Pope;  the  ingenious, 
enjoyable,  romantic  humour  of  Fielding ;  the  scampish,  yet  pas- 
sionate, rollick  and  frolic  of  Smollett ;  the  hypocritical  artisticality 
and  manufactured  sentimentalism  of  Sterne ;  the  genuine  merit  of 
the  thriftless,  foible  full,  absurd,  lovable,  romping,  droll,  "  good- 
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naiured  man,"  Oliver  Goldgmitli ;  and  the  terrible  irony  of  Boms ! 
In  the  early  part  of  our  own  century,  and  even  in  that  country, 
which  he  has  had  the  hardihood  to  niokname  "  that  garret  of  the 
earth,  that  knuckle-end  of  England,  that  land  of  Calvin,  oat-cakes, 
and  sulphur,"  Sidney  Smith  early  displayed  his  kaleidoscopic 
jocu]arity<— that  voluminosity  of  ridicule  which  won  him  the  name 
of  a  wit — and  lost  him  the  reality  of  a  bishopric :  under  the  very 
dome  of  St.  Paul's,  the  quaint  drolleries  and  punning  pleasantries 
and  singular  sallies  of  banter — The  Ingoldsby  Legends  were  thought 
out.  The  boisterous  buffooneries  of  Theodore  Hook  have  had  iheir 
passing  hour ;  but  the  pun  sparkling,  sage  epigrammatic  comicalitiei 
of  Hood— which  always  had  a  double-edge  of  sense  and  satire,  are 
treasured  as  memorials  of  a  sad  heart's  laughter.  The  genial 
Lambe,  the  vivacious  Leigh  Hunt,  wondrous  Hazlitt,  pawkie  Gait, 
dashing  Marryatt,  the  great-souled  mystery  of  mirth  and  wisdom 
— Christopher  North,  are  all  upon  Britain's  bead-roll  of  wits  and 
humorists.  Our  own  day  can  boast  of  the  rub-the-gilding-off  the 
trickeries  of  life  of  Mayhew,  the  perceptive  c[uaintness  of  Dickens, 
the  flash  and  fervour  of  Lever,  the  terse,  telling  vigour  of  Sala,  the 
carefully  pointed  polish  of  Brookes*  the  glee  and  glamourie  of 
Thombury,  the  parodying  i>ower  of  Yates,  the  subtle  mcinveneas 
of  Lewes,  the  pithy  pro verbiality  of  George  Eliot,  the  thistly  per- 
sistency of  B*.  H.  Home,  the  bonhommie  of  Aytoun,  the  perilous 
edginess  of  Lemon,  the  {to  imitate  and  illtuirate  his  own  style  of 
** doing  it")  "jpimstrosities  of  J.  H.  Byron,  the  steel-filings  of 
Charles  Beade,  and  the  burly  burlesques  of  Blanohard.  But  we 
hare  lost  the  scathing  irony  of  Thackeray,  the  joke-making  magis- 
trate, Gilbert  k  Becket,  the  humorous  Keach,  the  mirth-maker  of 
all  work  Albert  Smith,-*and  England's  right-famous  modem  wit 
— ^Douglas  William  Jerrold. 

Dou^as  William  Jerrold  was  bom  in  London,  3rd  Jan.  1803.  His 
father,  Samuel  Jerrold,  was  manager  of  a  theatrical  troupe,  whose 
performances— such  as  they  were--delighted  the  rustics  of  £ent, 
the  watering-place  frequenters  of  Southend  in  Essex,  and  the 
sailors'-ashore  in  Sheemess.  His  mother,  Miss  Beid,  was  an  actress 
in  the  York  circuit,  and  became  the  second  wife  of  Mr.  Jerrold, 
at  Wirksworth,  in  Derbyshire,  in  1794.^  Two  sons,  Bobert  and 
C^iarles,  whose  mother  had  been  a  Miss  Simpson  before  her  advent 
in  the  minage  of  the  manager,  occupied  places  at  the  familr 
hearth ;  and  **  the  young  wife  "  had  presented  her  "  old  husband 
with  two  daughters  prior  to  the  birth  of  Douglas  William,  the  Joseph 
and  the  oen^ultimate  member  of  the  ^eanily  I  Mrs.  Jerrold  hiad 
been  endeavouring  to  add  to  the  family  income  and  reputation  by 
a  London  engagement  when  she  was  called  to  add  a  unit  to  &e 
mighty  city's  population.  She  had  too  many  parts  to  play  to  be 
abfo  to  enact  "The  Nursing  Mother! "  So  he  was  packed  off  to 
Cranbrook  in  Kent,  even  in  his  swaddling  clothes,  to  be  cared  for 
by  his  grandmother,  whose  maiden  name,  Douglas,  he  bore.  Amid 
hop-fields   and   by  sheep-walks,  on  soft  knolls  of  pasture-land 
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Specked  with  wild  flowen  and  rich  with  the  mirth  maaic  of  af^ri* 
culture,  Jerrold,  during  his  childhood,  absorbed  into  his  spirit  the 
tnystic  beauty  and  melody  of  rural  life.  But  before  sunset  and  the 
home-going  sheep-bells  he  required  to  be  tucked  up  alone  in  hia 
t^ny  bed,  while  his  grandmother  fulfilled  the  duty  of  money-taker 
at  the  theatre-door.  Only  oceasioDally  would  he  obtain  respite  from 
this  "  early  to  bed  "  necessity  when  Edmund  £ean  or  other  star 
of  the  theatrical  firmament  shed  a  light  on  Sheemess  stage,  and  '*  a 
ehild's  part "  was  in  the  bills.  Then  on  the  tawny  tiger's  hide 
which  clad  the  shoulders  of  Bolla  might  he  be  set  astride,  and 
through  the  flare  and  the  flicker  of  talJow,  orer  the  wooden  rocks 
and  through  the  canvas  creyices,  be  borne  in  wide-eyed  amazement 
before  a  gaping  crowd,  whose  busy  hands  made  music  much  less 
pleasing  to  the  younger  than  the  elder  mimic  of  the  life  of  man.  He 
had  not  then  learned  the  secret  of  the  palms.  When  he  had  grown 
up  to  petticoats  and  pinafores,  his  grandmother  still  caged  her  pet- 
bird  suBgly  in  the  attic,  but  he  early  learned  to  look  out  of  its 
trindows  over  the  great  broad  e^hip-si  added  and  sail- flapped  sea, 
and  the  child's  instinctive  dream  and  longing  was  to  wing  over  its 
surface  in  those  floating  palsoes  which  met  his  gaze.  An  actor — 
Mr.  Wilkinson — began  to  teach  Jerrold  his  letters  in  bis  sixth 
Tear,  and  pot-hooks  and  hangers  became  a  passionate  occupation  in 
nis  long  Jone  evenings.  He  read  and  thumbed  in  his  boyhood 
Gesner^  "  Death  of  Abel,"-- a  butter-soft,  and  honey-sweet  sort  of 
G^erman  prose  Idyll;  and  Koderio  Bandom,  the  earliest  novel  and 
mat terpiece  of  one  who  had  no  small  influence  on  the  after  life  of 
Jerrold—the  wit,  novelist,  dramatist  and  litterateur — Tobias 
Smollett.  Afler  rather  more  than  a  year's  private  np-bringing  he 
was  sent  to  one  of  the  chief  public  schools  in  Sheemess,  and  in 
five  years  left  it,  having  reached  the  third  or  fourth  rule  in  arith- 
metic. He  was  wOundlly  given  to  fighting ;  and  delighted  to  lead 
his  schoolmates  in  their  mimio  imitations  of  warfare,  while  die 
streets  rang  with  a  noise 

**  Of  horns  and  pans  and  doss  and  boys, 
And  kettle-druma,  whose  dolefhl  dab 
Sounds  like  the  hooping  of  a  tub." 

These  were  the  days  of  Britain's  naval  and  military  glory, 
wlien  she  stood  agamst  a  ?rorld  in  arms,  when  the  glow  of 
conoueat  and  the  greed  of  blood  were  uppermost  in  every 
mina;  when  mothers  prayed  for  hero-sons,  and  children  longed 
for  the  hour  when  tney  could  stand  beneath  their  country's 
flag  on  shipboard  or  on  battle-field.  The  war^ferer  seised  Jer- 
roM ;  but  it  was  of  the  Mc^green  pattern,  and  in  December, 
1813,  through  the  intervention  of  Captain  Analen,  brother  of 
the  novelist,  Jane  Austen,  he  set  his  foot  on  the  guardship  off  the 
Nore,  in  the  dignity  and  dress,  as  wdl  as  with  the  commission,  of  a 
midshipman  ofthe  Namur,  a  74-gun  ship.  In  **JaokEunnymede" 
he  afterwards  sketched  this  part  of  his  life.  Glarkson  Stanfield, 
then  a  foremast  man,  but  afterwards  a  oelebrated  painter  and 
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Jerrold,  formed  thmr  friendsLip  here.  H«re  they  gofc  up  plays  tad 
Tolllcked  about.  But  m  1615  Jerrold  nas  IraDsferred  to  the  brig 
JEmit,  iK-hich  waa  to  conrey  transport  troops  and  stores  toOstend,in 
aid  of  the  greet  war  then  raging.  She  entered  port  a  few  days  befon 
**  the  erowning  mercy  or  glory  "  of  Waterloo,  and  cruised  about  in 
ihe  G^erman  Ocean  till  lOtu  July,  when  she  received  on  board  part 
of  the  battle-broken  remains  of  that  mighty  carnage,  which  blazoned 
Britain's  name  over  the  world,  and  lefo  a  thoueand  cargoes  of  oar 
cases  upon  the  field.  Jerrold  never  forgot  what  he  had  seen  and 
snfierea  in  pursuit  of  that  "  bragging,  fantastic  lie,"  militaiy  glety, 
—Cain  in  uniform.  Though  he  did  not  think  gunpowder  heaven% 
choicest  frankincense,  he  did  not  love  ''peace  at  any  price,"  b«t 
reigarded  chains  as  worse  than  bayonets.  The  law  of  national  g)or|f, 
he  thought,  was  this — ask  for  nothing  but  whait  is  right,  and  eabnut 
to  nothing  that  is  wrong.  There  is  more  true  strength,  more  real, 
enduring  power  in  that  sentenoe  than  in  the  destractive  roar  of 
broadsijeSf  or  the  mortal  belchiDg  of  artillery. 

Peace  came.  The  npttart  dynasty  of  Buonaparte  oeaaed.  "  Bt 
Helena's  dungeon-keep  "  received  the  hero  of  selfishness ;  and  ike 
hero  of  duty,  Wellington,  sheathed  his  sword.  All  men  began 
anew  to  cultiTate  peace,  gonodwiU,  and — shopkeepiagl  Jerrold 
became  a  "  Middy  Ashore,"  whose  aervieee  the  State  requived  no 
longer.  Blue  jackets  and  ducks  grew  searoe  at  Sheemess,  and 
Jerrold  9enior,  like  Napoleon  I.,  was  forced  to  abdicate  his  tfaectri- 
cal  throne.  Eclipse  overcast  the  fortunes  of  the  family ;  but  tiss 
indefatigable  mother  again  tempted  fortune  in  Loudon,  whereinto 
Douglas  William  made  fab  «eeoff  a  entrance — eoatless,  amid  damp  and 
fog — holdinghis  sister's  hand,  on  the  cold,  raw  morning  (^New  xesr'fi 
df^,  1816.  Well  did  he  say,  in  titter  life, "  There  is  a  golden  volume 
yet  to  be  written  on  the  first  struggles  oif  forlorn  genius  in  Londtn, 
magnificent,  miserable,  ennobling,  degrading  London.  IfdU  w1k> 
have  sufiered  would  confess  their  sufierinfs, — wmld  fjlev  titm- 
Mehes  in  the  atark,  shivering  squalar  in  whien  ike^JtrH  ^milked  kmr 
streets, — would  paint  the  wounds  which  fint  bled  in  her  gurrets, 
what  a  book  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  pride !  What  stern 
rebuke  for  the  spoiled  eons  of  fortune !  What  euataining  sweetness 
lor  the  ifaint  in  spiritl  "  The  thriEof  reminisoenee  quiyera  thiough 
<Uiat  eectence. 

Broad  Court,  Bow  Streeit— a.poor  oeurt,  one  where  fievwtgr  daas 
ao^aktilk,  butw^lkaaboutas  a  matter  of  eoarse---beoaMie  the  veqidaBee 
of  theJerrolds.  Eoodless  famine  not  unftrequently  grinaied  in  at  the 
door,  aad  old  fiaamel,  stricken  down  by  calamity,  beoame  vmgimg, 
melandioly,  and  maundering.  Young  Jerrold  was-apirited  and  dSaft^, 
— the  geDtlemanly  "middy"  did  not  contentedly  nungk^ith  Ibe 
riff-raJBTof  Broad  CouEt,  or  euocumb  to  the  noisy,  btawlaig,  f*QVi~ 
eiout^aleontents  who  lodged  in  its  dingv,  high-tbuilt  iotncaetsi. 
The  sea,  the  service  poventy,  had  not  draiad  the  heiounn  of  life 
•ut  of  Aim.  JSe  aeught  aod  «ot  woi^,— «s  "  a  printer'a  derriL*'  hi 
the  *'  Headf  of  the  Mople  "  be  deseribea  the4atisi  soiddQin^i  of 
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this  tLMAintly  Bnd  tmiaTOurily  named  erentftre  t^tis  :-*-''  In  the 

vri&tlog  offiee  the  devil  n  a  dradg^e.    There  is  no  employment  too 

dir^  fot  him ;  no  weight  too  heavy  for  his  strength ;  no  distance 

tieo  far  for  him  to  <«v«lk , — no,  not  waHc,  but  ran,  or  fty.    .    .    The 

^imitfor  -errand-boy  may  saunter  on  the  road,  but  the  intelHgetft 

devil,  he  «rho  fetobes  and  earries  precious  thoughts,  he,  the  light 

porter  to  the  brain,  the  go-between  of  the  auHior  and  the  press,  mi^ 

-ttot  lounge  and  tarry  like  a  common  messenger ;  he  in  nis  motion 

iiras^  approach  as  near  to  flyinfi;  as  is  permitted  to  the  human 

snatoray."    "'To  giro -the  devil  his  due,"  ne  is  an  important  fttne- 

tionary,  and  is,  after  all,  a  veir  superior  drudge,  who  attends  "  tlte 

ehapel "  cKKgently,  amnges  ''^formes,"  and  oistributes  "  pie,"  and 

is  tfiovot^hly  acquaintea  with  Typology,     He  is  an  indispensable 

flf^fent  in  the  produeftion  of  books,  and,  of  course,  the  devifs  doings 

are  in  all  the  newspapers  \ 

The  lore  of  books  became  J«rrold*s  passion.  When  ^e  sun  rose 
he  rose ;  and  a  self-taught  student,  in  seoret  yet  sacred  labour,  hie 
unwound  the  mvateries  of  Latin  grammar.  French,  German,  and 
ftalian  were  subsequently  mastered.  Then  he  pored  over  Sfaaks- 
pere  with  saoh  glowing  earnestness,  that  scarcely  a  line  he  had 
wriNen  wna  nnfkmiliar  to  his  memory.  The  greedy  delight  of 
reading  was  gratifierd  by  pinching  tiie  grosser  appetites  ;  and  as 
Boott'e  -gorgeous  panontma  of  romance,  Byron's  ririd  page,  or 
-0heney*s  marvellous  poesy,  made  his  heaft  throb;  as  his  ^e  glis- 
*tened  at  the  eneivetic  eensoriousness  of  Gobbett^  or  laughed  at  the 
pelitieal  satires  ofHone,  the  thought  that  be,  too,  might  become  an 
tttfthor  rose  in  his  soul,  ami -spurred  him  on  impulsively  "  to  wreak 
^is'f^OUj^hts  into  eapiession.*' 

There  were  then,  as  now,  vast  shoals  of  struggling  magazines, 
whose  circulation  was  so  languid  as  to  threaten  ousolution  at  each 
issue,  and  ready  to  snap  at  any  offering  in  which  a  single  flash  of 
thooKht  waa  in  any  w*y  fittingly  expsessod .  In  aome  of  these,  at  the 
aseof  fifteen,  Jexvold  gained  a  welcomcand  his  first  preobuafovetaste 
of  immortality-*^{n</  Sonneta,  s^mee, -qneer,  quaint,  qutsaioal 
sketches,  epigrams,  <fec.,  flickered  from  his  quill-nib  at  night,  while 
by  day  he  worked  as  a  compositor  in  a  printing  ofiee. 

His  connection  with  the  press  and  lus  theatrical  descent  gained 
him  access  to  the  drop-scene,  the  footlights,  and  the  evowd-thronged 
pit ;  and  he  beg^  to  yearn  to  lighten  «p  the  atage  with  hig  wit, 
and  flash  the  great  broad  joy  of  mirth  into  the  hearts  and  faces  of 
an  audience.    In  1918  he  forwarded  to  Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  English 

2)era  House,  the  first  of  a  set  df  dramatic  efforts  which,  for  origin- 
ty,  brtOiancy,  piquant  allusiveness,  stage  effect^  and  continuous 
as  well  as  deserved  success,  have  been  unparalleled  since  the  days 
<k  Fielding,  Foote,  Goldsmith,  and  Smollett.  Though  written  m 
that  year.  It  was  not,  however,  performed  till  18^1,  when  his  boy- 
hood s  tutor  and  his  father's  old  friend,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  played 
the  part  of  •'  Popeseve,'*  a  cowardly  bully  of  a  \)ut<5her,  in  the  now- 
pc^ular  farc)^  of"  More  Frightened  than  Hurt."  Before  this  time 
oerrold's  master  had  fttiled,  and  he  became  a  '*  turnover  "  appren- 
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tioe  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Bi^f?,— a  eentleman  who  had  a  lengthened 
oonneotion  with  cheap  literature,  from  BelVt  Life  and  the  Sundm 
Monitor  to  the  Family  Herald,  In  the  Sunday  Monitor^  Jerrold 
found  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  the  compositor'a  stick  for  the 
composer's  quiU.  *'  1  began  the  world,"  said  ne,  *'  at  an  age  when» 
as  a  general  rule,  boys  have  not  laid  down  their  primers  3  the  cock- 
pit of  a  man>of»  war  was  at  thirteen  exchanged  for  the  straggle  of 
London ;  and  appearing  in  print  ere  the  meaning  of  worda  was 
mastered,  no  one  can  be  more  alive  than  myself  to  the  worthless* 
nees  of  these  early  mutterings/'  This  being  bis  own  opinion  of 
his  earlier  writings,  it  would  ill  become  us  to  resuscitate  them  for 
criticism;  and,  indeed,  but  for  the  lesson  of  untiring  indostiy, 
dauntless  perseverance,  and  invincible  determination,  as  well  aa  for 
a  more  melancholy  lesson,  to  be  afterwards  referred  to,  we  should 
not  here  have  mentioned  them*  He  wrote  criticisms  of  the  actors 
in  the  minor  theatres,  under  the  punning  title  of  the  *'  Minones," 
for  the  Mirror  of  the  Stage,  and,  with  his  fellow-apprentice,  Jioman 
Blanchard,  warbled  sweet  nothings  of  mellifluous  sound*  and  "  little 
or  no  meaning  "  in  La  Belle  Assemble.  For  four  dramas,  in  1823, 
he  received  £20,  His  father  died  before  his  earliest  piece  had  won 
the  stage ;  yet»  even  then,  though  he  wore  the  printer's  paper  €tf 
and  canvas  apron,  the  managers  of  the  *'  Minories "  kept  their 
weather*eye  open  when  he  hove  in  sight.  Though  not  exactly 
"  reduced  to  the  outline  of  a  bone,"  he  was  occasionally  in  the  con- 
dition of  his  own  Goliah  Spiderlimb,  who,  when  his  angry  master 
cries  out,  "  Why,  you  rascal,  don't  I  keep  you  P"  replies,  "  I  can't 
persuade  my  stomach  that  you  do."  Aboot  this  time  a  Mary  Swaati 
got  mingled  with  his  other*  MS.,  and  engaged  bis  deveiioa  as 
much  as 

"  JhB  semis  of  bards,  the  thoughts  of  laffes, 
The  truths  of  life,  the  dreams  of  ages. 

and  he  had  scarcely  completed  his  majority  when,  by  marriage, 
this  desr  MS.  becsme  wholly  his.  Even  then  (18a4),  Leman 
Blanchard,  in  an  ezquiaite  ^ithalamium,  could  say — 

**  The  time  shall  be 
When  men  shsU  find  a  music  in  thy  name 
To  rouse  deep  fancies  and  opinions  firee, 
Affections  fervid  as  the  sun's  bright  flame, 
And  sympathies  unfkthomed  as  the  sea." 

In  1825  printing  was  abandoned,  and  an  engaiB^ement  at  £4  per 
week  was  entered  into  at  the  Coburg — now  the  Victoria  Theatre— 
to  supply  it  as  occasion  required  with  squibs,  farces,  pantomimes,  Ac., 
and  an  eke  was  got  by  writing  for  magazines,  newspapers,  and  peri* 
odicals.  Davidge,  the  proprietor,  was  harsh,  peremptory,  and  Keen 
of  cash ;  and  when  Jerrold  asked  an  increase  m  salary  from  him  he 
flew  into  a  passion  of  invectives  against  his  audacious  ingratitude. 
They  parted.  The  author  carried  with  him  in  his  pocket  that  of  which, 
had  Davidge  known  the  worth,  he  would  have  gone  on  his  knees  to  aak 
forgiveness  of  the  oflTended  dramatist,  whom  he  did  not  in  reality 
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expect  to  lose  by  his  objurgatory  ODSet.  That  work  was  '*  Black-eyed 
Susan  " — the  finest  sea-piece  in  any  langaage,  and  one  which  nerer 
fails  to  win  the  sympathetio  admiration  of  ail  who  trust  in  **  hearts 
of  oak."  Jerrofd  went  to  the  Surrey — then  managed,  or  rather 
mismanaged,  by  the  most  versatile  of  British  actors,  Robert  William 
Slliston,  at  that  time  at  the  very  ebb-tide  of  fortune.  An  engage* 
ment  was  made  at  £6  per  week,  and  the  bargain  was  instantly 
bonoured  by  the  dramatist's  placing  his  new  play  on  the  table.  It 
was  "  a  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit."  It  ran  150  oonsecutire  nights. 
The  receipts  rose  at  a  oound  to  £600  per  night.  By  freauency  of 
lue  the  scenery  required  to  be  replaced.  It  was  perrormea  in  every 
theatre  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  author's  whole  reward  was  less 
than  £70.  The  pky  had  the  mnsic  of  the  heart  in  it,  the  very 
breese  of  the  sea,  and  the  rough,  honest,  hearty  manliness  of  "  the' 
true  British  sailor."  T.  P.  Cooke,  who  performed  '^  William,"  became 
the  lion  of  the  day,  and  the  author  was  thought  of  as  a  drtidg0, 
when  thought  of  at  all  I 

Besides  being  playwright  for  the  Surrey,  he  becsme  hack  for 
Sadler^s  Wells  and  editor  of  The  Weekly  Times.  A  wag  onoe 
greeted  him  as  the  Sttrrey  Shakspere.  The  sorry  Shskspere. 
I'm  afraid,  was  his  reply.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty-six  he  had 
written  nearly  a  hundred  dramas,  melodramas,  pantomimes,  bur- 
lesques, interludes,  &c.  <&o.;  besides  innumerable  prose  and  poetical 
eontributions  to  serial  literature,  all  exhibiting 

"The  play  of  fancy  and  the  flssh  of  miDd." 

Higher  ambition  dawned  upon  him,  and  he  attempted,  in  1829, 
"  A  native  drama,  on  a  native  theme."  The  play  was  "  Thomas-&- 
Becket;"  in  it  he  successfully  made  "English  manners,  habits, 
and  history,  rise,"  and  left  the  fanie  acquired  by  his  "  Ambrose  6 wi- 
nett,"  "  John  Overy/'  "  The  Flying  Dutchman,"  &c.  far  behind. 
Miss  Mitford  say  6,it"  gained  a  hearty,  genial,  enthusiastic  welcome." 
The  following  extracts  from  the  preface  deserve  quotation : — 

"  It  has  been  the  chief  purpose  of  the  writer  to  delineate  the  character, 
in  all  its  Tarioue  modifications,  of  TAomat-d-Beeketf  when  appearing  as  the 
ehampioQ  of  his  order,  wielding  the  bolts  of  the  Churoh  as  weapons  of  his 
ambition,  and  when  subdoed,  exalted,  and  chastened  by  meditation  and 
long  oonverse  with  the  acts  of  men.     .     .  Seclcet^  thoogh  '  standing 

on  the  forehead  of  the  age  *  in  which  he  lived,  became,  towards  its  close, 
enamoured  of  the  agonies  of  martyrdom :  he  wore  his  mitre,  but  to  put  it 
off  for  a  crown  of  thorns.  Of  an  actif  e  and  fervent  mind,  when  driren 
from  the  middav  splendour  of  bis  offioe,  htt  assayed  in  his  little  hermitag[e 
the  snbatanoe  of  earthly  grandeur — touched  it  with  the  test  of  fiery  fanati- 
cism, and  found  it  dust.  .  .  .  Astotheleadingerentsof  theli£Bof  jB«csfta< 
they  have  been  somewhat  scrupulously  attended  to^  .  .  .  •  History  is  not  to 

be  degraded  or  sported  with  by  an  impertinent  alloy  of  invention It 

lorms  alike  the  business  and  the  difficulty  of  the  dramatist  to  condense  as 
anooh  tm  possible  the  lengthy  details  of  history,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
display,  in  all  its  strength  and  radiance^  the  spirit  which  they  engender. 
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^Eba  writer  n«tfc  prite  hiitorioal  fMto  m  me  Tskui  flititft— 4iolr  far  Omt  bilkv. 
but  for  the  Hght  and  heat  whieh  dm^  be  atniok  from  out  tlnoi." 

Ffom  this  plaj,  a  few  extraota  aia]|i  not  b*  thangb^  onaooeptabiB; 
eapedally  a»  the  ongiaal  edUaoa;it  mm.  We  beffinrvitii  a  qMote* 
ti#&  on  pb]ruol«giQafpftyob<dog7)m  tbedajt«£.GaII  aad  fliiuiaiMiiUH 
OecNrg^e  Conbe,  and  JaiMa  Mio. 

**  AotfrA-^YesI'  Vatefa  me  the  Waut  of  one  of  eer  gfeat  nen-^ef  iboae 
wio  rise  rix>?e  the  feMe  tbomeedat  ae'the  pflfat  eaptres  abore  the  oaUltr 
feleh  me  the  beam-  ef  worldly  gfeajfcneM,  and  thee  eiod  I,  Uka  ««p»  apea  oh 
the  vioveiiMBte  of  a  wefeeb,  will  aiO  ia  jadgntnt  omit  ;-^oek  for  tlM<apriani 
o«t«QeiiebiUlfcj,theobMaof  paaajewioapd  thawjuebof  gaill;  ibe-lilttr 
pina^  theetoMof  whiiB.and intweai ;  iaek la aokeftheaotieaof  tbeiaatcwr 
mm^  until,  like. the  poor  pega  wit4i  the  dtal«  dttpeiaiiffijr  vetcaattitdowi^ 
-*-eiraieg  thei ef  a)l. riddka  hiunaa  oatoBa ia  the ganatoit" 

TbfiaSwati'a: silver  i8<cendeaia#d to  death  bj the BiihM <£Lattf^ 
dttif  andheiAtescedlBaforhevUre;  thiaia  spariof  tfaeiraoM0qiiy:T<«^ 

**  SUhop  of  London.^Vodcr  and  Beligiou  demand  her  daafli. 

iSbmir^.— Beligion!— is  blood  her  Uferj?~-letheb1aaing  pAi  her  glofy? 
->-are  the  ahrieks  o^  wotnen,  the  hoUew  gnana  of  eld  many  bar  fag^m  o^ 
pmiae  ?  doea  Bdigien  weare  herevewn  fh>m  tba  aattner^a  haaal  atriageft 
If  aooh  be  BeKgiois  obi  takeaway  the  Poae  aad  kt  tbeBad4NakiAyi4tnn 
be  hor  ghaatly  aymbol  1 

JBiskop  of  London, — Suoh  pleading  for  a.  sister  well  beoooiea  tliee»^l<^ 

Sioart, — For  a  sister  I  tm  haioaa. nature!  He  hath  but  half  a  brain 
— >the  shadow  of  a  heart,  who  doth  not  think  and  feel  for  aU  that  breathe, 
but  wraps  him  in  a  hoeeehohl  seMshnnfl,  nor  llateaa  .te  the  wail  of  miscty, 
so  ha  and  his  are  oako*    My  lord— « 

BUhop  of  London. — I  must  not  listen  to  thee.. 

Stoart. — Do  not.  T  giro  praise  that  Heaven  is  readier  to  heai%  than  wa 
poor  worms  that  try  to  ape  its  mercies.     I  will  take  my  suit  to  Another!^' 

BTere  is  that  Bomanoe  of 'Hietory,  Tbemaa  4  B«oket*0  mother^ 
8lory,,  told  "briefly  witb  a  moral : — 

Beck^L — Woman  hath  no  constancy !  Wrong  not  her  who  bors  me  by 
such  censure.  Hear  a  short  tale,  then  own  the  charge  untrue.  My  father 
wtt  a  soldier  of  t!te  Cross,  and  fonght  in  Palestine.  ^  He  wiis  taken — en* 
shrred,-^  hero  of  the  feith,  he  wore  hie  bonde  as  gerlaiidfir.  His  master' 
faetf  one  loreiy*  gM  ;  wtf  father  taught  tlie  youn^  hemffo  by  fteallll  oot 
oteed.  She  WMud'  woeporer  the  'OhrtattaBf  pnaoiSBi^  gemnlhg  hia  elaakntt* 
elabis  with  hit*  team  Mj  father  gamed  hia  freedom,  reached  Ms.hoow)* 
the  girl  remained  among  the  terfora  of  wBr,--*a  teader  floweret  in  a  eoMlec't 
hrtmt  Al»  Ihngtbi  nvged  by  nneisy  thonghle,  guide4»  es*by  a  ^eti^  of  fbam^' 
by  her  newfcidii  ahe  left  her  golden  oKniei  nor  did  the  terrora  oPtlto* 
wOderttess,  or  tile  biUows  of  the  sea  restrain  l»r,  till,  with  a  heart  b^inxftU, 
of  hope — ^her  aaraoenio  tongue  enriched  with  but  one  poor  word  of  fingtldtt 
dfUbert,— -my  (ather^s  name^  (he  had  taught  her  to  oreathe  the  syEaUea^ 
Uttbe  music  in  his  Ute  oaptirity) — she  found  hervelf  in  London^-jet  how 
to  find  my  (ather  ?  *  With  untired  fwt  from  mom  till  darkness,  she  fsouldP] 
tread  eaeh  street  and  suburb ;  andi  at  erery  step,  a^  the  dove  broods  in  one 
note  o'er  its  hopes, — so  with  her  one  word  of  English — '€Klbert/  wotfldt 
she  t%U  her  itory.    ^Gilbert!'  *GHlbert!*  f^H  from  her  lips,  at  dIewttW 
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oovil  tliehe  drop  foUoiri  drop.  A  oberab  heard  the  word^  and  bore  it  to 
mj  father.  Angels  sang  when  they  did  marrj*  Say  not  again  woman  hath 
no  constancy  \ " 

The  Dramatio  Gopyrlf^ht  Aoi  was  not  then  in  operaiioa ;  actors 
were  lafcally  only  rogues  and  Taffabonda ;  and  playwrights  bein^ 
only  their  abettore  in  their  lawless  calKnf(,  plays  were  unprotected 
bj  legialatire  enactments  from  unprincipled  piracy,  and  Jerrold 
seciously  thought  of  relinqni^hing  the  drama.  BiH  after  the  ap* 
nearanee  and  success  of  **  Thomas-^-Beclcet,"  Drury  Lane,  thou 
die  licme  (^  the  legitimate  drama,  was  ready  to  reoeiTe  him ;  aud 
there  he  produced  "  The  Witch-finder,"  Deo.,  1»20.  It  wvs  wt- 
suecessful.  Before  the  curtain  rose  Jerrold  was  nervously  anxious, 
A  fellow-author,  whose  plays  were,  like  half  of  the  British  fleet,  at 
that  time — *'  takemfrom  the  Frenol^ "^-ad^isedealmineoi,  instancing 
himself  on  a  first  night.  "  You  ataf  weU  be  cool,"  says  Jerrola, 
"  your  pieces  hare  M  been  tried  before  I  "  *'  I  boff  your  pardon,'* 
replied  ne,  "you  remember  in  'Ask  no-  QiiestioasP  my  J3aronMs 
was  orty»tt«L    I  nerer  saw  a  piece  of  yours  which  did  not  show 

Jour  original  barrenness,  was  the  retort.  In  1830»  **  The  Devil's 
^aeat  "gained  the  ear  of  the  freq^uenters  of  the  Adelphi.  It  had, 
as  all  Jerrold's  subsequent  plays  had,  a  mgral  as  welt  as  a  dramatic 
purpose,  and  the  lesson  may  be  guessed  from  this  character  of 
gold:— 

**  Look  ahroad— 
Doth  it  not  give  honour  to  the  wortMcsi  ; 
Strength  to  the  weak  j  beanty  to  withered  age, 
And  wisdom  to  the  fool  ?    As  the  world  goes, 
A  devil  with  a  pw.-e  wine  more  regard 
Than  augeh  entpty-haaded." 

.  At  Drury  Lane^  in  1831,  he  made  a  new  and  luckier  venture  with 
"The  Bride  of  Ludgate."  He  was  asked  ^  write  again,  and  the 
"JRentDay" — that  vigorous  and  telling  revivification  ofWilkie's 
celebrated  pictures^,  pr^sentai^on  proof  impnesaioos  of  which  the 

gratified  driuoatist  kept  in  his  study — was  produced  early  in  1832, 
'larkson  Stansfield,  bis  old  shipmaXe  in  the  liTamur,  having  painted 
tbe  scenery.  Other  rich,  ripe  wisdon>-fra«ght»  taking,  teaching^ 
ml  touehing  demeslio  dramas^of  wkieh  elM»  ol  writings  he  waa 
the  originator— flashed  from  hie  pcB*  #.^.--*'*  Nell  Gwynne"  and 
''  Tiie  Housekeeper/'  iul833 ;  <'  The  Wedding  Qotrn  "  and  «  Beau 
BTash,"  in  1834 ;  *'The  Hseard  of  the  Die„"  "  The  Schoolfellows," 
'^Doves  in  a  Gage,"  &o.,  in  1835,  besides  two  unsuoeessful  pieces, 
entitled,  "  The  Factory  Girl  **  and  «*  The  Man's  an  Ass."  These 
various  plays  sparkle  with  something  like  the  quaint,  vivid  wisdom 
and  wit  of  the  ancient  dramatists^  and  have  a  smack  and  spruceness, 
a  racy  felicity  and  point  in  the  dialogue,  rare  original  inventiveness 
iu  the  plot,  a  noble  purpose  underlies,  and  invigorates  the  incidents. 
Xke  wi4  ie  ssippie,  sDoataneous,  and  subtle,  the  uuflagging  effer- 
yescence  of  a  prodigal  and  marvellous  facility  of  huBsoroua  thought. 
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THE  SACEED  POETRY  OF  THE  XVIL  OENTDEY* 

As  a  specimen  of  Herbert's  more  fantastic  mood  in  dealing  with 
his  holy  themea,  I  may  cite  the  little  poem  entitled 

Pjeacs. 

Sweet  Peace,  where  dost  thou  dwell  ?  I  humbly  oraTe^ 

Let  me  once^now. 
I  soaeht  thee  in  a  secret  cave, 

And  atk*d,  if  Peace  were  there. 
A  hollow  winde  did  Beem  to  answer,  Ko  ; 

00  seek  elsewhere. 

I  did ;  and  soing  did  a  rainbow  note : 

Sarelj,  thought  I, 
This  is  the  lace  of  Peace's  coat : 
I  will  search  out  the  matter. 
But  while  I  lookt,  the  clouds  immediately 

Bid  break  and  scatter. 

Then  went  I  to  a  garden  and  did  spy 

A  gallant  flower, 
The  Crown  Im|>eriall :  Sure,  said  T, 

Peace  at  the  root  must  dwell. 
But  whcii  I  dij?g*d,  I  saw  a  worm  derour 

What  showed  so  well. 

At  length  I  met  a  rer'rend  good  old  man ; 

Whom  when  for  Peace 
I  did  demand,  he  thus  began : 

There  was  a  Prince  of  old 
At  Salem  dwelt,  who  liy'd  with  good  increase 
Of  flock  and  fold. 

He  sweetly  lir*d :  yet  sweetnesse  did  not  sare 

His  life  from  foes. 
But  after  death  out  of  his  grave 

There  sprang  twelve  stalks  of  wheat :  f 
Which  many  wond'ring  at,  got  some  of  those 

To  plant  and  set. 

*  Continued  from  page  386. 

f  The  twehe  Apostles  and  their  doctrine,  elsewheee  compared  to  *'pipM 
of  gold,"  and  their  doctrine  to  *'  cordial  water." 
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It  proiper^d  stnngelj,  and  did  soon  disperse 

Through  all  the  earth  : 
For  they  that  taste  it  do  rehearse, 

That  Tertue  lies  thmin ;  ... 

A  aecret  rertue,  briDging  peace  and  mirth 
By  flight  of  sinne. 

Take  of  this  grain,  which  in  my  garden  grows,* 

And  grows  for  jou  ; 
Hake  bread  of  it :  and  that  repose 

And  Peace,  which  ©v*ry  where 
With  BO  much  earnestness  joa  do  pursue 

Is  onely  tfaeie. 

We  give  a  few  specimens  of  Herbert's  conceits : — The  following, 
upon  the  mystical  meaning  of  our  Saviour's  wearing  the  Crown  of 
thorns,  is  in  his  happiest  vein.     ChrUtus  loquitur : — 

"  So  sits  the  earth's  great  ourse  in  Adam*B  fall 
Upon  my  head  ;  so  I  remove  it  all 
From  the  earth  unto  my  brows,  and  bear  the  thralL" 

This  again,  (if  strictly  speaking  a  conceit)  upon  Judas  and  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver :— 

"  For  thirtie  pence  he  did  my  death  devise. 
Who  at  three  hundred  did  the  ointment  prise, 
Not  half  so  sweet  as  my  sweet  sacrifice.*' 

Very  happy,  also,  is  his  paranomasia  upon  the  name  lesu— "  I 
you." 


[is  **  Anagram  "  upon  the  name  Manr ,  which  hj  transposition 
of  the  letters,  gives  the  word  Army,  afifords  a  specimen  ot  quaint 
Ingenuity  :— 

"  How  well  her  name  an  Armj/  doth  present 
In  whom  the  Lord  of  hosts  did  pitch  his  tent! " 

In  reference  to  Christ's  miraculous  indwelling  in  the  womb  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  The  idsa  here  was,  probably,  saGrgested  by  the 
descriDtion  of  the  Church  in  the  **  Cauticles."  '*  Who  is  she  that 
looketn  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and 
terrible  cu  an  army  with  banners  ?*'  f 

In  his  most  fantastic  and  extravagant  mood  is  his  lament  upon 
"  Church  Bents  and  Schismes."  Lamenting  her  unhappy  divisions, 
he  thus  apostrophizes  the  Chureh : — 

*  The  Church,  the  heavenly  as  opposed  to  the  earthly  garden  above 
mentiooed  (videstaasa  3). 
t  Canticles  vi.  10.  Cf.  4.  IS. 


*'  O  Mothrtf  d— w  Mid  luB^ 
Where  shall  I  gel  me  ef^et  aiMHigli  to  weepi 

Ae  many  eyes-ae  etaareeF  «.  • 

Would  at  kM«  I  ni^ 

With  tiiaae  two  po«re  onea  liek  up  all  the  dev 
Whioh  falls  by  nighty  and  poui«  it  out  for  yon !  *' 

Notwithstanding  the  wild  extvaYagance  of  the  conceit,  the 
inrolyed  in  the  companion  of  eyes  to  stars,  those  eT^r-watohfal 
eyes  of  night,  is  wortlij  of  a  tme  noet.  Of  Boorarqiiestionable  taste 
is  the  conceit  of  "  licking  up  the  dew." 

Such  are  a  few  specimeBS  of  Herbert's  conocits,  idiich,  if  tliejdo 
not  approve  themselyes  to  our  judgment,  may  uk  least  please  Ofor 
fancy  bj  their  ingenuity. 

"  That  Hetbert's  poetry  has  mawf  of  the  ehsraeteriftica  of  Hm 
aietaphysicalpoetry  of  Donne  asd  Go  wlej,  cannot  be  deoiedrbttt^is 
redeemed  by  the  fervent  spirit  of  dcToiion  breathing  io.  erery  liiiB. 
It  is  not  the  expression  of  a  well-diseiplined  imaj^ination,  Vnt  is 
rather  instinct  with  fancy.  Witk  all-  ita  peeulianiies— to  use  a 
kinder  term  than  faults— 1  had  rather  take  it  as-  it  is,  as  one  of  the 
many  tonsa  of  Saglisk  poetry,  tiMut  that  its-  distniotive  fsatoMS 
should  haye  been  done  away  by  stricter  poetic  diseiplino.  It  is 
aiMooo  tcPobMrw  tlMit  Herbert  has  faittisdr  alluded  4w  )ub  p«ittei« 
pation  in  the  over^wroii^t  fashion  of  poetry,  in  a  fewlne^  vMA. 
mdicate  its  faults  better,  I  think,  than  criticism  has  ever  done,  and 
close,  too,  with  a  etatement  of  the  best  and  most  imxrersal  theory 
of  poetic  art^  loyalty  to  nature  in  her  own  simplioity. 

JOBIUK.* 

' '  When  first  my  lines  of  heaVnIy  joyes  made  mention, 

Snoh  was  their  lustre,  they  did  so  ezeeU, 
mia*  I  sought  out  qoaint  words,  aani  Iriia^inteartion ; 

My  thooghta  began  to  bnnrisb,  apiont^  sad  swsU^ 
Curling  with  metaphors  a  plain  intention. 

Decking  the  aense,  as  if  it  were  to  selL 

Thousands  of  notions  in  my  brain  did  ronne^ 

OflTrisg  their  senrice,  if  I  were  not  sped ; 
I  often  blotted  what  I  had  begunne ; 

This  was  not  quick  enough,  and  that  wa»dead. 
KothhiA  oonld  seem  too  nm  to  clothe  the  suooe^ 

Much  lesse  those  joyca  which,  trample  on  his  head. 

As  flames  do  work  and  winds,  when  they  asoead  ; 

So  did  I  weaf  e  myself  into  the  sense. 
Bat  while  I  bnstled^  I  might  hear  &  friend 

Whisper,  Sow  wide  i$  all  UkU  lomg  preimum  / 
Tkef€  it  in  lovt  a  9W9€tn9s»0  ready  penned  .- 

CogU  oni  ^ndtf  tkaif  and  aov0  easpMge:,** 

*  As  indicating  the  period  of  his  first  entering  (spMlMdly)  into  Miepio- 
mised  land,  whence  the  title  of  the  poem. 


H«rbe»l is  omvoi tiienany mnorpofllii to  whaaawv areindabfecl 
for  the  sacred  poetrjr  of  the  serenteenth  century,  whiehiiaf«^«dii» 
iBttom  tbat  JAum  Imb  irwlj  said  a  hwtotj  of  H  OHaAt  Wrepidbd 
ad'  am  eiaborato-piafacff  to  tJie  *  Fsradiie  Lost.'  **   Anothaiy  moton^ 
dofMrcoatin^  the  uadeserred'  neglect  ia  tbs  present  ^y  of  HeBbeei/fe 
poetey,  lh«e<siun»iim-*-*"  Aftar  all,  it  c«aaiotbe>dBiiied:tliati  Bcrbevlh 
aa*poal^  aaYarwiU  and- nevvr  caa  1m  a  goonnil  iavDU&faBi    GHiar 
^VMii^'Of  p«etM  Aiatioivaii^  it  miiai  be  reismliawsd  that  ig  Updh]^ 
tiue  lagQiwgn  ol  poetsy  waa  not  yetrecognisedv  bytaei*  eonsent^aar 
diatiact  in  manr  points  from  ttiat  oi  peom,  the  ^aiatDa»«fl  ham 
tfaoqglitey  aad  the  JteaMitaesr  of  his  |ibraasa»  aro'grawa  Is^la  in?  tbar 
c^es  of  most  paapia.    Sven  the  mvlttpliaity  ani  eoiB[iiiiSBiapetfibia> 
ideas  make  him  unpopular,  though  it  may  satisfy  a  more  critioal 
taste,  just  as  a  thorough  masiciau  enjoys  a  closely  eompaoted  fu^e 
more  than  flowing  airs  and  okslodieaw   Sis  n^aj96%  ino,  is  against 
him.    The  very  names  of  soma  af  his  (iioeaia^^^Faiih/  '  Pra^^er,' 
'  Yirtve,'  'Obedience,'  '  ConaeieiMe^'  to  saj^noMnipof  other  titles 
poeitLrely  ludicrous  to  <mp  madam  ears,  sire^  a  atambling-blook  on 
the  threshold,  except  to  those  who  approach  in  a  derout,  or,  as 
Coleridge  preferred  to  say, '  denrotional  spirit.*    Taall  others,  the 
pervading  sense  of  the  unseen  world  in  e¥ery  line  is*  as  an  unknown 
toDgne,  an  unintelligible  rhapsody.     His  woods  are,  as  the  old 
Ghreek  dramatists  sar, '  eloquent  to  Uiose  who  go  along  with  them,' 
hoi  to  none  else,    ihcf  are  not  Kkely  to  attiraet  tlke^umnitIated  ; 
their  inflaence  la  ndikerin  deepening  and  qnaekening  religious  feel* 
ings  already  existing.    Like  music  in  a  minor  kcjr,  his  poetry  does 
not  command  attention  by  a  full  burst  of  sound,  oat  quietly  instils 
congenial  musings  into  tbe  attsatiaa  ea«.   A^  theseicamses  are  more 
than  enough  to  relegate  Herbert. iaAotha  olasa  o£  paets  whose  lot  it 
must  be  '  to  fiad  audwnaa  fit  tfaoi^  £tw«'   Ha  would  himself  gladlv 
acquiesce  in  suoh  retirement,  in  the  stne  spirit  as  that  in  which 
Wordsworth  sings  :— 

'*  Shine,  post^in  thy  phot,  oad  be  eeatenft.** 

Herbert's  poetry  can  never  ba  popular.  Bat  aU  true  lovers  of 
poetry  will  find  hidden  treasure  there,  if  they  have  patience  to 
search  below*  l^e  surface*  Hhm^  is  the  difl^ltyi  It  must  be  read 
leisurely  to  be  appreciated^  The-  eager,  bintRng  spiiit  of  our  times 
is  incapable,  wiukoot  sottre  ari^ooaatraint,  of  oomprehending  those 
compressed  utterances,  the  mult  of  undisturbed  meditation.  Just 
as,  in  a  dimly-lighted  room,  Jm(f  one,  wha  givea  pnlji  ahurried  gluice, 
may  turn  away  disappointed  from  a  reaUy  fine  painting,  so  it  is 
only  after  a  mental  effort  of  fi«ed  attention*  that  the  latent  beauties 
of  poetry  like  Herbert's  can  be .  descried^  Theftr  And  not  till  then, 
what  seemed  confused  and  meaningless  comes  out  in  light  and 
shadow,  disclosing  the  significance  of  even  the  minutest  details."  t 

•*  Baid'alitatans'Ois  it».Jhmdtt  feslsi 
t  Chrislitra  Ttsaieaihssaflaff}  ]io«  sosrii^ 
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Booh  is  thif  writer's  jnat,  acate»  and  appx^oifttire  estimate,  of 
Hubert's  poetry. 

Of  Henry  Yaughan's  poems,  published  under  the  title  of  "  SQei 
Sdntillans,  (Sparks  from  the  Flintstone),  poems  less  knows  tiisa 
they  deserve  to  be,  it  has  been  well  said,  that,  *  Preserrinfc  all  the 
piety  of  G«orge  Herbert,  they  have  less  of  his  quaint  and  fantastie 
turns,  with  a  much  larger  infusion  of  poetic  feeling  and  expression." 
A  tender,  melancholy  pathos  is  the  pervading  tone  of  Vaughan's 
poetry.  We  may  cite^  as  an  instance,  the  following  beautiful  and 
tonohmg  lines  from  the.poem  entitled  **  Departed  Friends,"  that  on 
which,  nerhaps,  his  fame  priocipaUy  rests^ — lines  wldeh  hare 
breathea  comfort  and  resignation  to  many  a  mourner :  ^ 

**DXPABTSI>  FbISKDS. 

They  aie  sU  gone  into  the  world  of  light ! 

And  I  aUme  tit  ling'ting  hen! 
Their  memory  it  fair  and  bright. 

And  my  tad  thoughts  doth  olesr. 

It  glows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  bresst^ 

Like  stars  upon  some  gloomy  gro?e. 
Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  this  hill  is  drest 
After  the  Sun's  remore. 

I  lee  them  walkiae  in  an  air  of  glory. 

Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  days ; 
My  days,  which  are  at  best  but  dall  and  hoary, 
Mere  glimmering  and  decays. 

O  holy  Hope!  and  high  Humility ! 

High  as  the  Heavens  above  1 
These  are  your  walks,  and  you  hafe  shewed  them  ms, 
To  kindle  my  cold  love. 

Bear  beauteous  Death ;  the  jewel  of  the  ju»t  1 

Shining  no  where  but  in  the  dark ; 

What  mysteries  do  lie  bevond  thy  dust, 

Ck>uld  man  outlook  that  mark ! 

He  that  hath  found  some  fledg'd  bird's  nest  may  know 

At  first  si^ht  if  the  bird  be  flown ; 
But  what  fair  dell  or  grove  he  sings  in  now« 
That  is  to  him  ui&nown. 

And  Tet  as  Angels  in  some  brighter  dreams 

Oall  to  the  soul  when  man  doth  sleep. 
Bo  some  strange  thoughts  transcend  our  wonted  themes, 
And  into  glory  peep. 

If  a  star  were  confined  into  a  tomb. 

Her  captive  flames  must  needs  bum  there ; 
But  when  the  hand  that  lockt  her  up  gives  room. 
She'll  shine  through  all  the  sphere. 


O  ITttther  of  fttenial  life,  and  all 
Created  gloriei  under  Thee  1 
Besume  Tktj  spirit  fiKMn  this  world  of  thrall 
Into  true  liberty  I 

Either  disperfe  these  mists,  which  blot  and  fill 

My  perspectiye  still  as  they  pass ; 
Or  else  remoye  me  to  that  hill, 
Where  I  shall  need  no  glass.** 

Very  tender  and  beautifal  also,  notwithatanding  itaoneimperfoot 
rhjme  (line  4),  is  the  following 

'*MoBKurQ  Addbxbs  to  ▲  BiBD. 

Hither  thoa  comVt.    The  busie  wind  all  night 
Blew  through  thy  lodging,  where  thy  own  warm  wing 
Thy  pillow  was.     Many  a  sudden  storm, 
For  which  course  man  seems  mueh  the  fitter  bom, 

Bain'd  on  thy  bed 

And  harmless  head ; 

And  now  as  ^reeh  and  ohearfnl  as  the  light, 
Thy  little  heart  in  early  hymns  doth  sing 
Unto  that  Ftovidence,  whoae  unseen  arm 
Curb'd  them,  and  cloath'd  thee  well  and  warm. 
All  things  that  be  praise  Him ;  and  had 
Their  lesson  taught  them  when  first  made.*' 

Hia  addreaa  to  "  The  Timber,"  once  gloriona  in  green  amy,  the 
pride  of  the  i^lyan  grove,  now  leafleaa  and  sere,  breathea  the  yery 
epirit  of  penarre  nelaneholy : — 

"Thjb  Timbbx. 

Sure  thou  didst  flourish  onoe !  and  many  springs. 
Many  bright  mornings,  much  dew,  many  showers 

Fast  o^er  thy  head :  many  light  hearts  and  wings. 
Which  now  are  dead,  lodg*d  in  thy  living  bowers. 

And  still  a  new  succession  sings  and  flies ; 

Fresh  groves  grow  up,  and  their  green  branches  shoot 
Towards  the  old  and  »till  enduring  skies ; 

While  the  low  violet  thrives  at  their  root. 

But  thou,  beneath  the  sad  and  heayy  line 
Of  death,  doth  waste  all  senseleas,  cold  and  dark ; 

Where  not  so  much  as  dreams  of  light  may  shine^ 
Kor  any  thought  of  greenness,  lei5r,  or  bark.** 

The  very  eadenoe  of  these  linea,  slow  and  dirge-like,  is  onoma- 
topnic  I 


The  following  lines,  from  ft  ipoMB  on  *'  ChildhMd,"  may  remind 
the  reader  of  some  of  Wordswortii*!  t«ndere«t,  thoughtfallest 
strains  : — 

"  Bear  harmless  age !  the  short,  swift  span 
Where  weeping  Tirloe  parts  witli  amn ; 
Where  love  without  last  dwells,  and  bends 
What  way  we  please  wHhout  self-ends. 

An  age  of  mysteries !  which  he 
Most  live  twice  that  would  God's  feeeaee  i 
Which  Angels  guard,  and  with  it  pby. 
Angels !  which  foul  men  drire  away.*' 

With  the  lines  on  "  Departed  Friends,"  before  cited,  may  be 
fitly  compared  the  fi>llDwiiig  o& 
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Silence  and  stealth  of  dayes  !  'tis  now, 

Since  thou  art  gone, 
Twelvehundred  honres,  and  not  a  brew 

But  clouds  hang  on. 

As  he  that  U  some  care's  thlok^daatip, 

Lo(^t  fiom  the  ligh*» 
Fixeih  a  solitary  lamp, 

To  brare  the  night. 

And,  walking  fram  his  Sun,  irhan  i^ast 

That  glimm'ring  zay. 
Cuts  through  the  heavy  mists  in  haste 

Back  to  his  day ; 

So  o'er  fled  minutes  I  retreat 

Unto  that  hour. 
Which  shewM  thee  last,  bat  did  de&at 

Thy  light  and  pow'r. 

I  search  and  rock  my  soul  to  see 

7hose  bsama  agatin ; 
Bui  nothing  but  the  snulTto  m« 

Appeareflh  {rfain. 

That,  dark  and  dead,  sleeps  in  its  known 

And  oonmion  um, 
B<t>iho»Ad  So  their  Maksa^a  thasas, 

Xfaflse  ahsoaaad  hoiD. 

O  could  I  track  them !  but  souls  must 

Vasckatta  the  others 
And  now  the  Spirit,  not  the  dust» 

linst  be  thy  brother. 


Yet  I  bave  one  Fmrle  bj  whoee  liglit 

All  things  I  Me ; 
And  in  the  heart  of  Earth  and  night 

Find  HeaTea  and  thee/' 

There  is  much  of  penBire  beauty  in  these  lines.  Truly  poetic  is 
that  simile  of  the  "  Solitary  lamp  "  hone  in  agloonnr  eave,  emblem- 
atic of  "  the  memory  of  the  departed  "  gnmmering  tnrough  the  mists 
of  the  Past! 

The  poem  entitled  "  Time's  Book  "  has  auite  a  Tennysonian  ring 
and  cadence,  recalling,  as  if  they  were  ecnoes»the  strains  of  "In 
Memoriam."  The  poet,  like  the  Laureate,  mourns  a  young  friend, 
one  lofed  and  aatiiaely  loat. 


*<T»cs*8  Boox. 

As  Time  one  day  by  me  did  pass, 

Through  a  large  dusky  glasse 

He  held,  I  chauc*d  to  look. 

And  spjed  his  carious  Book 

Of  past  days,  where  sad  Hea^'n  did  shed 

A  mourning  light  upon  the  dead. 

Many  diaordeied  Uvee  I  saw. 

And  foul  reeovds  whaoh  thaw 

Hy  kinde  ^es  still,  but  i& 

A  fair  white  page  of  thin 

And  ey'n  smooSi  lines,  like  the  Sun*«  mys. 

Thy  name  was  wnt,  and  all  thy  days. 


O  bright  and  happy  Kalendsr ! 

Wfa«re  youth,  shines  like  a  star 

All  pearPd  with  tears,  and  may 

!l^eaefa  age  U9  Sbfy  way ; 

Whcve  Ihroivh  tfaiek  pangs,  high  ogomss, 

Faith  into  life  breaks,  and  death.  " 


As  some  meek  night-niece  which  day  quaib, 

To  candle-light  unrefls: 

Bo  by  one  beamy  line 

From  thy  bright  lamp  did  shine 

In  the  same  page  thy  humble  grave. 

Bet  with  green  Milks,  ^kdihuyssiaaijhtaia. 

Here  slept  my  thsogliS^ileMFSiariKl  which- dnst 

Beem'd  to  deroor  like  mat  t 

But  dust,  I  did  obserre. 

By  hiding  doth  preserve, 

As  we  for  long  and  sure  recraiti^ 

Qnidy  with  simsr  our  dhoiee  fraits." 
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O  calm  and  saored  bed,  where  lies 

In  death's  dark  mysteries 

A  beauty  far  more  bright 

Thau  the  noon's  oloudlees  light ; 

For  whose  dry  dust  green  branches  bud, 

And  robes  are  bleached  in  the  LaMM  blood. 

'  Sleep,  happy  ashes !  blessed  sleep ! 
While  haplesse  I  still  weep ; 
Weep  that  I  hare  out^liT'd 
My  life,  and  unreliev'd 
Mu6t,  soul-lesse  sliadow,  so  live  on, 
Though  life  be  dead,  and  my  joys  gone.* 

Ai  a  specimen  of  his  (Vaughaa's)  more  lively  and  cheerM  mood 
— a  rare  mood  with  him— we  give  the  airy  and  graoeM  spring-song 
entitled— 

Trb  Bbtital. 

Unfold !  unfold !  Take  in  His  light 

Who  makes  thy  cares  more  short  than  night ; 

The  joys,  which  with  his  day-star  rise. 

He  deals  to  all  but  drowsie  eyes  { 

And  (what  the  men  of  this  world  miss) 

Some  drops  and  dews  of  future  bliss. 

Hark !  how  the  winds  hsTe  changed  their  note; 
And  with  warm  whi«pers  call  thee  out. 
The  frosts  are  past,  the  storms  are  gone. 
And  backward  life  at  last  comes  on. 
The  lofty  grores  in  Express  joyes 
Beply  unto  the  turtle's  Toice ; 
And  here,  in  dust  and  dirt,  O  here 
The  lilies  of  hie  lore  appear ! 

How  every  line  of  this  unpremeditated  lay  rin{;s,  as  it  were«  with 
the  prelnsiye  notes,  "  the  herald  melodies  of  spring !"' 

Again,  to  take  another  example.  What  more  charming  in  its  sweet 
grace  and  simplicity  than  the  exquisite  little  poem — a  gem  without 
a  flaw—entitled  "  The  Shower  1" 

Ths  Showxb. 

Waters  above,  eternal  springs ! 

The  dew  that  silvers  the  Dove^s  wings  t 

*  Sleep  sweetly,  tender  heart,  in  peace ; 
Sleep,  holy  spurit,  blessed  soul, 
While  the  start  bum,  the  moons  increase 
And  the  great  ages  onward  roll. 

Slsep  tiU  the  end,  true  soul  and  sweety 
Nothing  comes  to  the  new  or  strange. 
Sleep  full  of  rest  from  head  to  feet ; 
lie  stiU,  dry  dust,  secure  of  change. 

TeiMf foa'f  iVeM#.— To  J.  8. 
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O  welcome,  welcome  to  the  std  I 

Giye  dir  dust  drink,  drink  that  makes  gliid. 

Many  fair  evenings,  many  flowers 

Sweetened  with  rich  and  gentle  showers, 

Have  I  enjoyed,  and  down  hare  ran 

Many  a  fine  and  shining  sun  ; 

But  never  till  this  happy  hour 

Was  blessed  with  such  an  evening  shower  1" 

The  poem  "Looking  Back  •'is  radiant  with  the  beauty  of  the 
morning,  and  sparkles  with  beams  of  orieat  light. 

"LooKura  Back. 

Fair,  shining  mountains  of  my  pilgrimage, 

And  flowery  vales,  whose  flowers  were  star^  ! 

The  days  and  nights  of  my  first  happy  age. 

An  age  without  distaste  or  warn ! 

When  I  by  thought  ascend  your  sunny  head 9, 

And  mind  those  sacred  midnight  lights, 

By  which  I  walked,  when  curtained  rooms  and  beds 

Confined  or  sealed  up  others'  sights ; 

O  then  how  bright  and  quick  a  light 
Doth  brush  my  heart  and  scatter  night ! 
Chasing  that  shade,  which  my  sins  made, 
While  I  so  spring,  as  if  I  could  not  fade. 
How  brave  a  prospeot  is  a  traversed  plain, 
Where  flowers  and  palms  refresh  the  eye. 
And  days  well  spent  like  the  glad  Bast  remain 
Whose  morning  glories  cannot  dye." 

Saoh  are  a  few  specimens  of  Yaughan's  happier  mood,  rays  of 
light,  bright,  transient  gleams,  breaking  ever  and  anon  from  the 
clouds  that  overshadow  his  horizon. 

^  To  revert  once  more  to  the  class  of  poems  of  a  distinctively  re- 
Hgious  character.  As  a  companion  to  Herbert's  poem  on  the  same 
subject,  though  differing  widely  in  their  respective  modes  of  treat- 
ment, we  give  the  poem  entitled  "  Peace." 

•*  PSAOK. 

My  soul,  there  is  a  countrie 
Afar  beyond  the  stars,  . 
Where  stands  a  winged  sentrie 
All  skilfnll  in  the  wars. 
There,  above  noise  and  danger, 
Sweet  Peace  sits,  crown'd  with  soiifei. 
And  one  bom  in  a  manger 
Commands  the  beauteous  files. 
He  K  thy  gracious  Friend 
And  (O  my  soul  awake !) 
Bid  in  pure  love  descend, 
1869.  F 
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To  die  here  for  thj  take. 
If  thou  oanst  get  but  thither, 
There  growee  the  flowre  of  peace, 
The  roee  that  cannot  wither, 
Thy  fortresa  and  thy  ease, 
Leave  then  thy  foolish  ranges ; 
For  none  can  thee  secure, 
But  One  who  never  changes, 
Thy  God,  thy  Life,  thy  Cure." 

This,  it  has  been  truly  said,  rises  above  the  ordinary  lerel  of 
sacred  poetry,  nor  are  other  examples  of  the  kind  vranting. 
^Finally,  as  a  specimen  of  his  more  fantastic  mood  in  the  religions 
kind,  after  the  style  of  Herbert,  we  may  cite  the  poem  entiUed 
*'The  Hidden  Flower."  The  flower,  earth-buried  through  the 
winter,  is  here  taken  as  a  type  of  the  future  resurrection.  The 
same  idea,  not,  indeed,  a  very  recondite  one,  is,  we  may  observe,  to 
be  found  also  in  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam." 

**Tem  Hiddik  Flower. 

I  walkt  the  other  day,  to  spend  my  hour, 

Into  a  field, 
Where  I  sometimes  had  seen  the  soil  to  yield 

A  gallant  flowre ; 
But  Winter  now  had  ruffled  all  the  bowre 

And  curious  store 
I  knew  there  heretofore. 

Yet  I,  whose  search  lov*d  not  to  peep  and  peer 

r  th*  face  of  things. 
Thought  with  myself,  there  might  be  other  springs 

Besides  this  here, 
Which,  like  cold  friends,  sees  us  but  once  a  year ; 

And  so  the  flowre 
Might  have  some  other  bowre. 

Then,  taking  up  what  I  could  nearest  spie 

I  digg'd  about 
The  place  where  I  had  seeo  him  to  grow  out ; 

And  by  and  by 
I  saw  the  warm  Becluse  alone  to  lie, 

Where  fresh  and  green 
He  lived  of  us  unseen. 

Many  a  question  intricate  and  tare 

Did  I  there  strow  I 
But  all  I  could  extort  was,  that  he  now 

Did  there  repair 
Such  losses  as  befel  him  in  this  air. 

And  would  ere  long 
Come  forth  most  lair  and  young. 
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This  past,  I  threw  the  clothes  quite  o*er  his  head. 

And  Btung  with  fear 
Of  my  own  frailty  dropt  down  many  a  tear 

TJpon  hifl  bed ; 
Then  sighing  whisper*d,  Mappy  are  the  dead  ! 

What  peace  doth  now 
^oek  him  asleep  below  ! 

And  yet,  how  few  believe  such  doctrine  springs 

From  a  poor  root, 
Which  all  the  winter  sleeps  here  under  foot, 

And  hath  no  wings 
To  raise  it  to  the  truth  and  light  of  things ; 

But  is  stil  tro'l 

By  er'ry  wandVing  clod ! 

O  Thou !  whose  Spirit  did  at  first  inflame 

And  warm  the  dead, 
And,  by  a  sacred  incubation,  fed 

With  life  this  frame. 
Which  once  had  neither  being,  forme,  nor  name ; 

Qrant  I  may  so 
Thy  steps  track  here  below, 

That  in  these  masques  and  shadows  I  may  see 

Thy  eacred  way ; 
And  by  those  hid  ascents  climb  to  that  day, 

Which  breaks  from  Thee, 
Who  art  in  all  things,  though  invisibly ! 

Shew  me  Thy  peace. 
Thy  mercy,  lote,  and  ease ! 

And  from  this  care,  where  dreams  and  sorrows  reign, 

Iiead  me  above. 
Where  light,  joy,  leisure,  and  true  comforts  move 

Without  all  pain ; 
There  hid  in  Thee,  shew  me  his  life  again. 

At  whose  dnmbe  urn 
Thus  all  the  year  I  mourn !  "• 

How  nobly  is  the  qaaintness— -a  quaintnesa  not  in  itself  nnpleas- 
ing — of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  poem  redeemed  by  the  fervent 
outburst  of  devotion  at  the  close ! 

The  characteristics  of  Vanghan's  poetry  are  thns  summed  up  by 

*  Cf.  **  Mother !  the  long,  long  year  I  mourn ; 
But  thy  mute  presence  is  an  urn, 

Replenished  from  above. 
Whence  yearly  there  distib  a  dower 
Of  deep  absolving  peace,  a  shower 
Of  benediction, — right  and  power 

For  penitential  Jotc." 

(Faber's  Poems— 7%tf  Easter  Quest.,) 
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a  warm,  jet  discriminatiTe  admirer,  himself  too-— a  sacred  poet*  of 
no  mean  order— the  author  of  that  beautiful  hymn — 

*'  Abide  with  me :  fast  fallfl  the  eyentidel" 

"  Hia  (Yaughan's)  poems  display  much  origindity  of  thought,  and 
frequently  likewise  much  felicity  of  expression.  The  former  is,  in- 
deed, at  times  condensed  into  obscurity,  and  the  latter  defaced 
with  quaintness.  But  Yaughan  never  degenerates  into  a  smooth 
versifier  of  common  places.  One,  indeed,  of  his  great  faults  as  a 
poet  is  the  attempt  to  crowd  too  much  of  matter  into  his  sentences, 
so  that  they  read  roughly  and  inharmoniously,  the  words  almost 
elbowing  each  other  out  of  the  lines.  His  rhymes,  too,  are 
frequently  defective,  and  he  delights  in  making  the  sense  of  one 
line  run  over  into  the  line  following.  This,  when  not  overdone, 
is,  doubtless,  a  beauty  in  versification,  and  redeems  it  from  that 
monotony  which  so  ofiends  in  the  poets  of  Queen  Anne's  time. 
Yet  even  this  mav  be  pushed  to  excess,  and  become,  by  its  uni- 
formity, liable  itself  to  the  imputation  of  monotony."  Upon  a  total 
estimate  of  his  poetical  claims,  with  all  allowances  and  abatements 
made,  the  critic  concludes  by  saying : — '*  Indeed  it  may  with  truth 
be  said  of  Yaughan  that  his  faults  are  in  a  great  measure  those  of 
the  age  he  lived  in,  and  the  master  (G-eorge  Herbert)  he  imitated, 
while  his  beauties  are  all  his  own.  That  he  will  ever  become  a 
thoroughly  popular  poet  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  this  age.  But 
among  those  who  can  prize  poetic  thought,  even  when  clad  in  a 
dress  somewhat  quaint  and  antiquated,  who  love  to  commune  with 
a  heart  overflowing  with  religious  ardour,  and  who  do  not  value 
this  the  less  because  it  has  been  lighted  at  the  earlier  and  purer 
fires  of  Christianity,  and  has  caught  a  portion  of  their  youthful  glow* 
poems  like  those  of  Henry  Yaughan  will  not  want  their  readers, 
nor  will  such  readers  be  unthankful  to  have  our  author  and  hia 
works  introduced  to  their  acquaintance."  B.  C.  H. 

FouB  Gk>OD  Habits.— Punctuality,  Accuracy,  Steadiness,  and  Despatch. 
Without  the  first,  time  is  wasted,  those  who  rely  on  us  are  irritated  and 
disappointed,  and  nothing  is  done  in  its  proper  time  and  phu^.  Without 
the  second,  mistakes  the  most  hurtlnl  to  our  own  credit  and  interest  md 
that  of  othen  may  be  oommitted.  Without  the  third,  nothing  can  be  weU 
done ;  and  without  the  fourth,  opportunities  of  advautoge  are  lost  which 
it  is  impossible  to  recal. 

Oavsbs  Aim  THBIB  CoBBBQUBKCXS. — Bemember  that  lofty  trees  grow 
from  diminutive  seeds ;  copious  riyers  flow  from  small^fountains ;  slender 
wires  often  sustain  ponderous  weights  j  injury  to  the  smallest  nerves  may 
ooeasion  the  most  agonizing  sensation ;  the  derangement  of  the  least  whed 
or  pivot  may  render  useless  the  greatest  machine  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  an 
immense  crop  of  errors  may  spring  from  the  least  root  of  falsehood }  a 
glorious  intellectud  light  may  be  kindled  by  the  minutest  sparks  of  trutb  ; 
and  every  principle  is  more  diffusive  and  operative  by  reason  of  its  intrinsie 
energy  than  of  its  magnituie.— i>r.  Gregory. 

*  Thi  late  Bev.  H.  F.  Lyte. 
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The  Science  qf  Arithmetic.    12th  edition. 
Hie  School  Arithmetic.    9th  edition. 

By  Jambs  Gobkwbll,  Ph.D.,  and  J.  G.  Fitch,  M.A. 
London :  Slmpkio,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

AsiTHSfBTie  is  a  study  of  so  mnch  importance  in  a  commeroial 
country  and  a  commercial  age,  that  proper  guidance  in  and  aid  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  proficient  knowledge  of  it  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  inxaluable  to  any  one  who  is  engaged  either  in  the  arduous 
task  of  self-culture,  or  in  preparing  others  for  the  due  occupancy 
of  any  business  situation.  In  its  theory  arithmetic  forms  a  sort 
of  introduction  to  all  the  sciences  in  which  reasoning  is  employed ; 
in  its  practice  it  enters  into  the  erery-day  life  of  eyerybody.  The 
power  to  calculate  is  an  all-preyalent  requisite  of  life,  and  the  art 
of  ciphering  possesses  an  importance  second  to  few  of  those  to 
which  in  school  instruction  we  are  generally  introduced.  VHien, 
therefore,  a  judicious  and  excellent  work  can  be  properly  recom- 
mended as  ntted  to  initiate  the  pupil  easily,  ana  carry  him  on 
prosperously,  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  done ;  still  better  is  it 
when  the  same  commendation  ean  be  extended  so  as  to  point  to  the 
means  of  a  complete  mastery  of  numerical  reasoning  and  computa- 
tion, of  intuitiye  and  inductiye  calculation.  The  books  whicn  are 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article  haye  been  known  to  the  writer  for 
more  than  a  dozen  years,  and  haye  been  well  tested  during  that 
time  as  aids  in  tuition,  gtddes  in  self-culture,  practical  helps  to  a 
knowledge  of  numbers,  and  efficient  means  of  training  to  a 
thooghtral  use  of  figures.  We  haye  employed  them  in  indiyidual 
eases  and  in  class-practice,  and  we  haye  frequently,  with  the  best 
results,  oommendea  them  to  the  attention  of  those  who  were  taking 
a  course  of  self-training  in  the  science  and  art  of  numbers. 

In  the  "  School  Arithmetic  "  the  course  is  inductive.  The  copious 
examples  giyen  are  so  stated  and  arranged  as  either  to  suggest,  illus- 
trate, or  substantiate  some  distinct  truth  in  or  property  of  numbers; 
and  the  exereiees  which  follow  rise  by  slow  but  sure  gradations 
^m  the  simpler  elements  under  each  rule  to  the  more  complex,  the 
earlier  exercises  in  each  section  being  oral,  and  the  subsequent  ones 
written.  At  eyery  important  stage  in  the  progress  from  part  to 
part  Borisoelianeous  exercises  requiring  a  combination  of  processes 
to  be  used  in  gaining  the  answer,  test  the  fitness  of  the  pupil  for 
being  set  forward  on  his  course  or  being  set  to  reyise  those  por- 
tions which  haye  been  found  to  be  neglected.  These  examinatiye 
teet-questions  are  very  well  arranged,  and  are  not  only  yarlous  but 
interesting  and  informing. 
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The  utility  of  this  book  bb  an  aid  in  self-cultare  has  been  ^atlj 
enhanced  by  the  issue  of  a  kby,  in  which  all  the  questions  given  in 
the  text  and  test-book  are  worked  out  in  full,  and  practicar  direc- 
tions are  given  in  regard  to  each  rule,  to  induce  tDorou^hness  in 
study,  and  simplicity  in  workin  g  the  sums.  Besides  this,  an  introduc- 
tion supplies  some  admirable  hints  on  how  to  teach,  and  of  course 
on  how  to  atud^  arithmetic  most  easily  and  most  satisfactorily. 
This  KBT,  if  properly  used,  would  be  found  of  great  advantage  to 
self-educators.  We  recommend  that  it  be  employed  thus: — ^In 
each  case  study  the  explanatory  example  and  the  rule  thoroughly, 
and  in  no  case  pass  on  to  the  working  of  any  sum  till  these  be 
clearly  understood :  proceed  then  to  do  the  whole  of  the  sums  con- 
tained in  a  section  before  looking  at  the  answers y  when  these  have 
been  done  mark  off  all  those  which  have  been  incorrectly  performed, 
and  do  these  all  over  prior  to  checking  them  off.  If  any  remain 
unsolved,  in  a  proper  manner  try  again  after  due  reflection,  and 
not  till  baffled  in  thts  attempt  should  the  ket  be  turned  to.  Having 
taken  the  eby  study  one  sum  as  given  there  in  full,  and  then  tiy 
the  others  (if  any)  over  without  help  of  the  kbt,  in  all  cases  en- 
deavouring to  make  the  knowledge  acquired  in  doing  one  sum 
useful  in  doing  the  next.  Never  make  use  of  the  kby  tul  after  full 
trial  of  and  repeated  failure  in  your  own  plans  of  working. 

Thus  employed  with  honest  self-restraint  the  eby  will  give  the 
help  really  needed,  and  vet  not  discourage  or  destroy  the  power  of 
the  mind  to  apply  itseli  to  the  duty  on  hand.  The  hints  and  sug- 
gestions  supplied  in  the  key  would  be  found  highly  useful  to  stu- 
dents as  well  as  to  teachers,  though  they  are  primarily  designed 
for  the  latter. 

**  The  Science  of  Arithmetic  "  is  a  work  of  a  higher  grade.  It  is 
more  a  student's  and  a  teacher's  book,  and  one  for  the  higher  forms 
of  schools  and  colleges.  It  speaks  to  minds  somewhat  mature.  It 
is  both  inductive  and  demonstrative,  and  it  teaches  to  reason  on 
arithmetic.  The  examples  to  be  worked  out  are  well-chosen,  exeel- 
lently  arranged,  nicely  varied,  judiciously  graduated,  and  oonvey 
besides  a  considerable  knowledge  of  valuable  facts.  Its  explanations 
are  very  full,  minute,  and  explicit ;  and  the  forms  of  caloolation 
which  it  suggests  are  highly  valuable.  As  a  help  to  teaching  either 
oneself  or  others  it  contains  *' Questions  on  each  Section,"  to 
which,  by  students  of  this  book,  we  would  strongly  advise  the  writing 
down  of  answers  in  full,  to  be  compared  with  the  text  afterwards. 
It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  self-educators  if  there  were  a  kby  pro- 
vided for  this  admirable  text-book,  in  which  there  are  not  a  few  tn«l 
and  trying  questions. 

The  books  are  in  their  ninth  and  twelfth  editions  regpeetivelT, 
and  we  may  note  that  some  few  errors  which  we  had  marked  while 
using  copies  of  the  earlier  editions  are  in  these  diligently  corrected, 
and  altogether  we  may  safely  and  honestly  commend  these  works 
as  admirable,  excellent,  and  honourable  additions  to  educational 
literature. 
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THE     B  A  B  D, 

▲  PIVDABIO^  ODB*. 
By    ThoKAS    0BAT. 

**  This  ode  u  founded  on  a  tradition  carrent  in  Wales,  that  Edward  I., 
when  he  completed  the  conquest  of  that  country,  ordered  all  the  bards  that 
fell  into  his  hands  to  be  put  to  death,"  in  this  following  the  example  of  the 
Bomans,  who  massacred  the  Druid- bards  to  hinder  them  from  keeping  alire 
in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen  the  love  of  liberty  and  independence. 

[Thomas  Qray  (1716 — 1771)  wss  born  in  London,  educated  at  Eton  and 
Gambridge,  became  the  traTeUing  tutor  of  Horace  Walpole,  with  whom, 
howerer,  he  quarrelled.  On  his  father's  death,  Gray  returned  to  Cambridge, 
and  pursued  his  studies,  Tarying  his  literary,  scientific,  and  historic  labours 
with  occasional  excursions  into  Scotland,  Wales,  the  Lake  Pistrict,  &c.  He 
first  appeared  as  a  poet  in  1747,  by  the  publication  of  bis  *'  Ode  on  Eton 
College  ;'*  in  1750  lus  "  Elegy  on  a  Country  Churchyard  "  was  issued  ;  he 
was  offered  the  laureateship  in  1756,  but  declined  it.'  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  Professor  of  Modern  History,  though  he  did  not  lecture.  He 
died  at  Cambridge  after  an  illness  of  six  days,  30th  July,  and  was  buried, 
by  his  own  desire,  in  Stoke  Pogis'  churchyard,  beside  his  mother,  **  Dorothy 
Oraj,  widow,  the  tender  mother  of  msny  children,  one  of  whom  alone 
had  the  misfortune  to  survive  her."  His  Pindaric  odes,  "  The  Progress  of 
Poetry,"  and  "The  Bard,"  were  issued  in  1757  as  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Strawberry  Hill  printing  press,  which  Walpole,  his  former  pupil,  had  set  up, 
but  they  were  not  popular.    They  were  burlesqued  by  Lloyd  and  Coleman, 

1.  "  Of  the  nine  Greek  lyric  poets  Pindar  is  the  chief  in  spirit,  in  mag- 
nificence, in  moral  sentiment,  and  in  metaphor  ;  most  happy  both  in  the 
abandimce  of  his  matter  and  of  his  diction ;  and  as  it  were  with  a  certain 
torrent  of  eloqoence,  so  that  Walpole  says  no  man  can  imitate  him  "  in  his 
**  profound,  immeasurable  song."  From  the  foregoing  character  of  Pin- 
dsff^B  poetry,  which  is  extracted  from  Quinctilian,  the  rhetorician,  it  will  be 
eeen  that  a  "  Pindaric  Ode  "  is  sn  ambitious  performance  $  here  as  an  adjec- 
ttTO  it  signifies,  after  the  manner  or  in  the  style  of  Pindar. 

2.  An  ode  is  a  lyric  poem  (».  e.,  a  composition  fitted  to  be  sung),  which 
expreoses  feeling  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  and  with  the  vividness  and 
Tigour  of  present  emotion.  It  consists  of  unequal  verses  in  stanaas  or 
ttrophee.  Its  language  should  be  abrupt,  concise,  and  energetic,  while  the 
high-wronght  passion  it  expresses  compels  the  animation  and  personifica- 
tion of  almost  every  object  and  feeling ;  and  great  art  is  required  to  adapt 
the  oadenoe  and  versification  to  the  varying  passions  in  their  rapid  sweep. 
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Hepreoiated  bj  Dr.  Johnson,  reriewed  early  and  somewhat  faTOurably  by 
<  Goldsmith,  who  widely  obserres  that  as  a  preliminary  to  enjoying  them, 
"  the  reader  must  largely  partake  of  the  poet's  enthusiasm  in  order  to  taste 
of  his  beauties,**  which  are  rich  personification,  lyrical  Tariousness  of  Terse^ 
interlinked  associations,  happy  imagery,  expressi-ve  andpiotureequephnaes, 
dramatic  subtlety  of  transition,  and  erohitioa  of  plan  or  plot.] 

The  subject  of  this  magnifloently  grand  ode  is  the  malison  of  a  Welsh 
bard,  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  of  the  patriotic  minstrda  of  Walea, 
which  had  been  ordered  by  Edward  I.,  as  essential  to  the  security  of  his 
conquest  of  Cambria.  In  the  author's  oommon-plaoe  book  the  rough 
draught  plan  of  the  poem  Is  thus  noted : — "  The  .army  of  fidward  L,  as 
they  march  through  a  deep  Valley,'  are  suddenly  stopped  by  the  appearance 
of  a  Tenerable  figure,  seated  on  the  summit  of  an  inaccessible  rook,  who, 
with  a  voice  more  than  human,  reproaches  the  khig  with  all  the  miaeiy  and 
desolation  which  he  had  brought  on  his  country ;  foretells  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Norman  race,  and  with  prophetic  spirit  declares  that  aH  his  eroAtj 
shall  never  extinguish  the  noble  ardour  of  poetic  genius  in  this  isfaitd  ;  and 
that  men  shall  never  be  wanting  to  celebrate  true  virtue  and  valour  in  im* 
mortal  strains,  to  expose  vice  and  infinmous  pleasure,  and  boldly  oenwirs 
tyranny  and  oppression.  His  song  ended,  he  precipitates  himself  ftxnn  the 
mountain,  and  is  swallowed  up  by  the  river  that  rolls  at  its  foot."  The 
careful  reader  will  see  how  admirably  imagination  has  improved  <m  tlie 
original  suggestion,  and  how  the  associative  faculties  have  inwrought  with 
the  tissue  of  the  original  idea  a  splendid,  though  concise  epitome  of  tiu 
chief  facts  in  the  history  of  the  early  dynasties  <^  England,  and  wHh  what 
exquisite  suggostiveness  he  has  set  in  a  few  phrases  a  history  of  English 
poetry. 

"  There  is  not  another  ode  in  the  English  language,*'  says  MattJiews, 
"  constructed  like  this, — with  such  power,  such  majesty,  and  such  sweet* 
ness,  with  such  proportioned  pauses  and  just  cadences,  with  such  regu- 
lated measures  of  the  verse,  with  such  master  principles  of  the  lyrical  art 
displayed  and  exemplified,  and  at  the  same  time  with  such  a  ooncealment 
of  the  difficulty,  which  is  lost  in  the  softness  and  uninterrupted  flowing  of 
the  lines  in  each  stanza,  with  such  musical  magic  that  eveir  verse  in  it  in 
succession  dwells  on  the  ear,  and  harmonises  with  that  which  haa  gone 
before.**  Houthey  ealls  this  "  the  most  popular  ode  in  the  English  lan- 
guage,** and  even  G.  L.  Craik,  who  does  not,  like  Mason,  reeognise 

"  A  Pindai^s  rapture  in  the  fire  of  Gray,** 

admits  that  "  the  gorgeous  brocade  of  the  verse  does  not  hide  the  true  firs 
and  fancy  beneath,  or  even  the  real  elegance  and  taste  which  has  awayed 
itself  so  ambitiously.**  Thomas  Campbell  affirms  that  "  when  we  give  his 
beauHes  reperusal  and  attention,  they  kindle  and  midtiply  to  the  view. 
The  thread  of  association  that  conducts  to  his  remote  aUusiODs  or  thai  oott- 
nects  his  abrupt  transitions  ceases  then  to  be  invisible.  His  lyrioal  pieess 
are  like  paintings  on  glass,  which  must  be  placed  in  a  strong  hght  to  give 
out  the  perfect  radiance  of  their  colouring.** 

How  grand  this  opening  is — dashing  «»  mediat  rss— how  the  wild, 
abrupt,  unearthly  sounds,  startle  and  arrest !  Indeed,  as  ICason  troi^ 
remarks  : — **  This  abrupt  execration  plunges  the  reader  into  that  sadden, 
fearful  perplexity  which  is  designed  to  predominate  through  the  whola 
The  irresistible  violence  of  the  prophet's  passions  bean  him  asnay»  n^to^  as 
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he  is  unprepared  b^  a  formal  luhorbg  in  of  the  speaker,  is  nnfortifled 
against  the  impressions  of  his  poetical  frensy,  and  overpowered  by  them, 
as  sudden  thunders  strike  the  deepest."] 

1.1. 

*'  "Ruiv  seize  thee,  ruthless  Sing ! 
Coikfasion  on  thy  banners  wait ! 
Though,  fann'd  by  Conc^uest's  crimson  «ing, 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail, 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues.  Tyrant,  shall  avail 

Interpretative  prose  paraphraeinff, 

"  Violent  and  complete  destruction  arrest  thee  in  thy  course,  merciless 
Monarch !  May  disaeter  attend  upon  thy  standards,  which,  though  they 
flutter  in  breezes  caused  by  the  flapping  of  the  blood-dyed  pinion  of 
oppressiye,  victorious  force,  yet  really  flaunt  before  the  eye  as  an  illusion, 
filling  the  atmosphere  with  unreal  and  worthless  magnificence.  Neither 
head-guard  nor  the  interkint  steel  of  the  breast-plate,  nor  yet  thy  valorous 
deeds,  Pespot,  shall  have  power  to  preserve  thine  inmost  spirit  from  the 


^  (1)  Stun,  in  its  etymological  sense,  includes  the  idea  of  rushing  with 
Tiolente,  noise,  tumult,  and  speed,  as  well  as  that  of  destruction.  Per- 
haps there  is  a  sort  of  echo  in  these  lines  from  Milton*s — 

**  Such  a  numerous  host 
Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep. 
With  rtun  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 
Confusion  worse  confounded." — "  Paradise  Lost,"  iL,  993-6. 

Sulh  is  an  old  English  word,  signifying  compassion  or  sympathy,  also 
sorrow  and  mournfulness,  and  ruthhes  means  without  pity,  unmercifol, 
cruel.  The  word  is  connected  with  JSite,  to  mourn,  lament,  repent,  from 
which  also  comes  rueful,  in  the  sense  of  sad.    "There's  rue  for  you." 

(2)  Banners^  military  standards,  flags,  or  streamers,  as — 

"  Ten  thousand  bannere  rise  into  the  air 
With  orient  colours  waving." — ^Paradise  Lost,**!.,  645. 

(3)  '*  A  perfect  conquest  of  a  country  reduces  all  the  people  to  the  con- 
didon  of  subjects." — Sir  John  Davie*s  "  Discourse  of  the  State  of  Ireland." 

(4)  Mock,  raise  a  false  appearance  in.    Idle  state,  empty  show. 

(5)  Belm;  morion,  covering  for  the  head,  crested  cap.  Hauberh,  a  tex- 
ture of  steel  ringlets  or  links,  interwoven  so  as  to  form  a  coat  of  mail, 
which  fitted  close  to  the  body,  and  was  so  pliant  as  to  adapt  itself  to  any 
movement  of  the  body.  Mail,  a  mesh  of  network,  with  small  metal 
rines. 

(6)  Virtues,  in  the  old  sense  of  valorous  qualities,  from  Latin  Virtus^ 
manliness. 

(7)  *'The  Greeks  had  no  abhorrence  of  Kings;  the  descendant  of 
a  heto-raoe,  ruling  over  a  people  whom  his  fathers  had  ruled  from  time 
immemorial,  was  no  object  of  obloquy,  either  with  the  people  or  with  the 
philosophers.    But  a  J^ant^  a  man  of  low  or  ordinary  birth,  who  by 
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To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears  !" 
Such  were  the  sounds,  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 

Of  the  first  Edward  scattered  wild  dismay, 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side 

He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 
Stout  Glo'ster  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance ; 
"  To  arms  ! "  cried  Mortimer,  and  couch'd  his  quiv'ring  lance. 

terrorB  of  the  darksome  hours,  from  the  imprecations  of  Wales,  from  the 
retribution  due  to  the  cause  of  the  griefs  of  the^Gymry."  These  were  the 
words  which  spread  intense  fear  over  the  plumed  grandeur  of  Edward  I^ 
while  down  the  precipitous  paths  of  Snowdon's  heath-clad  slope  he  led  his 
numerous  armed  men  round  the  hill  in  a  fatiguing  journey.  The  bn&Te 
Earl  of  Qloucester  halted  appalled  in  silent  affright ;  and  Edward  of  Mor- 
timer putting  his  trembling  spear  in  rest,  exclaimed, — ''Adyanoe  to  battle.** 

force  or  fraud  had  seated  himself  on  the  necks  of  his  countrymen  to  gorge 
each  prevailing  passion  of  his  nature  at  their  cost,  with  no  principle  bat 
the  interest  of  his  own  power — such  a  man  was  regarded  as  a  wild  beast 
that  had  broken  into  the  fold  of  civilized  society,  ^nd  whom  it  was  erery 
one's  right  and  duty,  by  any  means  or  with  any  weapon  presently  to 
destroy**  ^Arnold's  "  Rittory  of  Eome,'*  A  lordly,  master  ruler,  who  usee 
his  power  oppressively. 

(8)  Cambria,  the  ancient  name  of  Wales ;  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
Pymry,  or  Cimbrl,  the  name  by  which  the  Welsh  (Cymrraeig)  have  always 
called  themselves. 

(9)  Crettedf  plumed,  perhaps  heraldic  ; — from  Latin  crista,  through  the 
Italian  cresta,  a  cockscomb,  a  tuft.  The  heraldic  armo,  which  noblemen 
bear,  constitute  their  crest  The  word  is  probably  used  here  figuratively 
for  loftily  courageous. 

(10)  Edward  I.  (son  of  Henry  III.),  bom  at  Westminster,  1239,  reigned 
from  1272  to  1307.  The  first  military  operations  of  his  reign  were 
directed  against  the  Welsh,  whose  prince,  Llewellyn,  when  summoned  to 
do  homage  had  contemptuously  refused.  The  contest  thus  begun  was 
waged  with  varying  incidents,  till  Llewellyn  was  slain  at  Llanfair,  1282, 
and  David,  his  brother,  was  barbarously  executed  as  a  traitor,  1283. 
Thereafter  Wales  was  made  a  dependency  of  England,  having  as  prince  the 
heir  to  the  British  throne.    The  massacre  of  the  Barda  is  a  myth. 

(11)  Snowdon,  a  mountain-range  in  Carnarvonshire,  North  Wales, 
stretching  from  near  the  head  of  Cardigan  Bay  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Conway.  It  was  called  by  the  Welsh  Cragian-eryri,  Eagle's  crag.  The 
district  of  Snowdonia  was  made  a  royal  forest  by  Edward  I.,  but  was 
disafforCHted  in  1649. 

(12)  Array.    Troops  set  in  order  of  battle. 

*' A  general  sets  his  army  in  array 
In  vain,  unless  he  fight  and  win  the  day." — Sir  John  Benham. 

(18)  Gilbert  de  Clare,  sumamed  the  red,  son-in-law  to  Edward  I.,  Barl 
of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Marches  of  Wales. 

(14)  Edmond  de  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wigmore,  another  of  the  Lord 
Mitfcuers,  whose  lands  lay  on  the  borders  of  Wales. 
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QinSTIONS     BEQVIRIKO    ASSWE^S. 

832.  In  the  first  half-jearlj 
▼olume  of  the  British  Controversial' 
ist  for  1868,  on  p.  810,  are  two  que- 
ries of  mine,  answers  to  which  hare 
not  as  yet  forthooroe,  tIz.,  that  com- 
prised  within  the  first  nine  lines  of 
Number  764,  and  that  within  the 
flret  six  lines  of  Number  766.  Will 
any  weU-informed  reader  kindly  help 
me  in  this  little  matter  ? — O.  D. 

838.  Can  an  j  of  your  readers  tell 
me  who  and  what  Ghx)OWTN  Babmbt 
was  or  is  ?— W.  B. 

834.  I  hare  been  told  that  "  the 
abolition  of  property"  was  advo- 
cated by  Plato,  and  that  Aristotle 
had  refuted  his  arguments.  Is  this 
«>?— P.  N. 

836.  Gould  you  oblige  by  giving 
a  little  information  about  "  Gary, 
the  Translator  of  Dante  ?"— B.  S.  W. 

836.  Which  of  the  great  writers 
of  France  inherited  a  &rtune  from 
an  ancestor  who  was  a  professional 
conjuror  ? — HisTOBiona. 

837.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of 
the  British  Controversialist  inform 
me  where  I  can  procure  a  copy  of 
Bobert  Ferguson's  ''Northmen  in 
Oamberland  and  Westmoreland," 
and  at  what  price ;  as  I  understand 
that  the  London  booksellers  have 
returned  their  copies  to  the  author. 
If  some  one  would  kindly  give  Mr. 
B.  Ferguson's  address  or  place  of 
residence  (if  living),  all  difficulty  in 
the  matter  would  be  ended. 

NOBTHMAK. 


AKBWBKS  to  QnZBTIOKS. 

832.    It  would  be  injudicious,  if 
not  indeed  quite  impossible,  to  de- 


cide ex  eathedrd  in  the  Inquirer  sec- 
tion on  a  subject  so  momentous  as 
that  of  Triniturianism  v.  Unitarian- 
ism,  in  the  manner  apparently  de- 
sired by  O.  D.  There  are  so  many 
shades  and  grades  alike  of  Uni- 
tarianism  and  of  Trinitarianism  that 
they  may  be  said  to  flow  into  one 
another  like  the  motion  of  a  pen- 
dulum —  being  at  the  extremes 
clearly  and  unambiguously  opposed; 
being  near  the  perpendicular,  little 
if  at  all  marked  from  each  other. 
The  Atbana»ian  Creed  gives  Trini- 
tarianism in  its  most  explicit  and 
elaborate  form.  Ancient  Arianism 
is  considerably  difibrent  from  modem 
human itarianwm.  Beligiously,  the 
sects  of  both  are  very  numerous ; 
perhaps,  philosophically,  they  do 
not  stand  so  f:tr  apart.  Oneness  of 
Nature  and  Essence  lies  at  the  root 
of  both,  but  whether  the  energies  of 
that  Infinite  Oneness  are  manifested 
by  distinct  jper«o  A*,  or  distinct /orm« 
or  modesy  has  been  disputed.  The 
Library  of  Controversy  accumulated 
around  this  question  amounts  to 
thousands  of  volumes.  L.  L. 

832.  Up  till  the  second  century 
doctrinal  and  dogmatical  Christi- 
anity was  unnecessary  and  unthought 
of.  The  practical  life  attracted  the 
chief  attention.  When  experience 
showed  how  truly  practice  follows 
belief,  Creeds  were  found  to  keep 
faith  right,  in  order  that  life  might 
be  thereby  properly  ruled.  Thus 
the  fixed  faith  of  the  Church  cannot 
be  definitely  settled  by  documents ; 
only  by  inference,  and  in  its  inference 
there  is  always  one  fallacious  ele- 
ment—man Iiimself.  L.  L. 
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AEE  THE  MAF  MEETINGS  THE  BEST  AGENCIES 
FOE  PEGMOTING  THEIR  OBJECTS? 


AvlflUlEATlVB. 

Thi  ''May  Meetings"  hare  been 
one  of  the  best  means  for  aniting 
the  different  sections  of  the  Chris- 
iian  Church  in  Christian  fellowship, 
love,  and  work ;  and  are  thus  one 
of  the  most  strenuous  and  powerful 
■antagonists  to  break  down  the  bar- 
rier of  bigotry, — the  great  stumb- 
ling block  to  progreta.  This  jear 
the  May  meetings  have  been  a  grand 
success,  and  the  warmest  interest 
and  liberality  have  been  shown  by 
the  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, from  different  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  arrired  in 
the  metropolis  to  attend  them.  Cm* 
societies,  both  missionary  and  phi- 
lanthropic, on  the  whole,  have  very 
flourishing  reports.  The  influence 
of  these  special  meetings,  or  amal- 
gamation of  meetings,  in  May,  will 
nerer  in  this  world  be  fully  realized, 
but  it  sufficeth  to  say  that  the  great- 
est interest  is  manifested  throughout 
the  world  ;  in  fact,  they  are  one  of 
the  greatest  demonstrations  for  the 
glory  of  Gbd.— Gkobgits  D.  B. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a 
distinct  and  definite  answer  to  the 
present  topic.  There  are  few  of  the 
adrocates  of  the  objects  for  the  pro- 
motion of  which  the  May  meetings 
ar  gathered  together,  who  feel  that 
they  have  already  attained  and  have 
become  altogether  perfect  in  the 
means  they  employ  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  respective  purpoees. 
This,  I  should  suppose,  is  not  the 
point  howerer  to  which  the  topio 


directs  attention.  It  seems  to  faate 
a  sort  of  backward  Tiaion  to  a  raeent 
question  about  the  Beform  League, 
and  appears  as  if  it  meant,  **  Ought 
our  May  Meetings  to  be  Abdiahed, 
be  Di<»olTed,  and  YaniahP  **  To 
this  we  cannot  assent.  The  May 
meetings  are  rerolntionary ;  iSbej 
want,  as  a  general  rule,  to  woi^  a 
radical  change,  and  to  bring  about  a 
reform, — but  they  seek  to  &  this  by 
suasion,  quiet  effort.  Christian  kin^ 
ness,  and  the  gentler  coniictioiis 
which  spring  up  in  the  renewed 
heart,  or  the  endearour  to  aubdue 
sorrow  by  the  hand  of  kindneaa,  and 
to  oyercome  the  misfortunea  of  life 
by  providing  the  means  of  mitiga- 
tion. The  May  meetings  are  agen- 
cies for  showing  the  power  of  Gospel 
charity,  and  are  not  at  all  to  be 
reckoned  with  the  kaguea  and  aaao- 
ciations  which  desire  the  atroog 
hand  of  popular  clamour  to  be 
raised  to  accomplish  their  denie. 
The  May  meetings  are  the  outapread 
branches  of  the  visible  Church,  bear- 
ing their  fruits  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations. — ^H.  B. 

Christian  activity  and  aymimthy 
ooncentrates  and  intensifiea  itenf 
in  our  May  meetings,  which  might 
be  celled  the  parliamentary  aeascm 
of  the  practical  ChristianilT  of  the 
age.  What  a  power  of  fellowafaip 
there  is  brought  together  in  oar 
May  assemblies !  What  a  fusing  of 
Christian  minds  into  friendsmp! 
What  an  alignment  for  the  unity  of 
the  Church  1  Apart  altogether  Irom 
the    Christian    contributions    for 
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oharitable  and  reUgious  purposes 
collected  at  these  gatheringt,  I  hold 
that  the  *'  commuaion  of  spirit " 
elicited  and  enjoyed  is  a  mighty 
Christian  blessing  and  privilege. 
To  comfort,  enlighten,  and  streng- 
then one  another  in  holiness  and 
holy  effort,  are  sorely  great  things 
ana  good  things.  But  the  question 
is  perhaps  too  general  for  a  &iriy 
mfimnatiTe  reply.  I  f  the  query  refers 
to  the  general  purpose  and  method 
of  our  May  meetings,  I  am  certainly 
entitled  to  ai&rm  that  their  genenu 
adoption  is  proof  enough  that,  so 
fiff  as  has  yet  been  discorered,  they 
do  constitute  the  best  means  of  at- 
taining their  object.  In  regard  to 
the  special  details  of  particular  so- 
cieties, and  so  on,  I  do  not  think 
this  question  could  be  fairly  argued 
in  the  space  usually  allotted  to  con- 
tributions in  this  department;  be- 
sides that,  it  would  be  inridious  to 
select  special  associations  for  such 
critidam.  As  heart-cheering,  soul- 
encouraging,  and  thanks-inspiring 
agencies,  the  Kay  meetings  have 
been  highly  blessed  to  many  earnest 
souls.— F.  F.  L. 

STo  advocacy  of  any  object  can 
be  so  effectively  accomplished  as 
by  concentratiou  and  continuity. 
Hence  the  power  of  association  has 
become  a  marked  feature  of  our 
age ; — a  feature  peculiar  to  Chris- 
tum effort  in  the  early  times,  though 
now  borrowed  from  them,  and  made 
ase  of  against  them  by  the  enemies 
of  the  faith  that  gives  freedom.  The 
CSiristian  Church  is  a  voluntary  as- 
sociation of  believers  for  worship, 
counsel,  and  help.  Associations  of 
Ohristians  have,  time  after  time, 
■risen  to  combat  with  the  errors  or 
the  evils  of  the  age.  With  a  fine 
perception  of  the  power  of  enthu- 
dasm,  they  have  almost  unanim- 
oosly  felt  that,  while  the  earth  was 
assuming  its  renewing  fruitfiilness, 
and  while  the  memory  of  the  Easter 
hymn,    **  Christ   hath    arisen,"    is 


strong  within  them,  they  should 
meet  for  the  renewal  of  fellowsUip 
and  effort,  and  sow  in  the  hearts  of 
each  other  renewed  endeavours  after 
fulfilling  the  holy  law  of  love,  and  for 
the  casting  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Lord  of  their  fulness.  The  May  meet- 
ings have  accomplished  much  good  ; 
they  have  brought  together  the 
small  rills  and  the  mighty  rivers, 
together  to  flow  into  an  ocean  of 
charity,  love,  helpfulness,  and  sym- 
pathy. What  can  the  heart  desire 
more  gratifying  than  to  attend  the 
May  meetings? — one  thing  only, — 
the  universal  success  of  their  efforts, 
under  the  blessing  of  the  G-od  and 
Father  of  us  alU—D.  O.  C. 

The  Church  is  missionary,  and 
every  good  cause  feels  that  if  it 
would  take  the  right  course  it  must 
become  missionary  too.  On  this 
account  it  is  that  assemblies  of 
earnest  thinkers  and  workers  have 
become  so  incorporated  with  our 
civil  life.  The  advocacy  of  the  good 
has  always  been  by  teaching  so  as  to 
inform,  exhortation  so  as  to  reform, 
and  by  association  so  as  to  enable 
men  to  conform  to  what  is  right. 
The  May  meetings  unite  all  classes 
in  Christian  effort;  they  produce 
intense  effects  on  the  frequenters. 
This  enthusiasm  is  reproduced  by 
the  reports  ciroulnted  through  the 
press,  and  is  more  powerfully  pro- 
pagated by  the  personal  convictions 
which  the  frequenters  of  them  carry 
into  their  several  circles.  Each 
meeting  is  the  centre  of  a  great 
store  of  special  thought  and  feeling, 
every  speaker  being  a  gatherer  and 
distributor  of  force  and  enfprce- 
ment;  andthispower  of  sympathetic 
thoughtfulness  stirs  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  those  who  are  there,  who 
hear,  or  who  read.  So  that  out  of 
each  centre  there  goes  forth  a  nota- 
ble Christianizing  agency,  which, 
like  the  rain,  is  caught  up  from  the 
great  reservours  and  diffused  through 
all  the   inland   places,    refreshing 
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where  it  passes,  apd  increasing  again 
the  resenroir  whence  it  is.  And 
Ood  grant  that  a  proper  use  of  the 
Maj  meetings  in  London  and  the 
proTinces  may  enable  them  to  pro- 
mote  their  holy  objects. — 8.  B. 

NSOATIYB. 

Ko  more  woeful  evidence  of  Chris- 
tian Tarianoe  and  Bectarianism  can  be 
than  our  May  meetings.  The  early 
Christians  were  of  one  heart  and  of 
one  soul,  and  had  all  things  in  com- 
mon ;  but  now  professing  Christians 
hate  one  another  so  much  that  they 
cannot  even  do  their  charities  in 
peace  and  unity,  in  love  and  con- 
cord, and  the  wars  of  sects  are  im- 
ported into  the  works  of  charity. 
Surely  this  ought  not  to  be  so,  and 
while  it  is,  our  May  meetings  can- 
not be  the  best  agencies  for  pro- 
moting their  professed  objects,— the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man. 
— Jacob. 

When  we  look  at  the  enormous 
number  of  meetings,  breakfasts, 
dinners,  teas,  anniversary  services, 
conferences,  &o.,  that  clamour  for 
attendance  and  subscriptions ;  and 
when  we  reflect  that  each  of  these 
has  an  organization  of  officials  who 
subsist  on  the  funds  as  a  permanent 
burden,  whose  claims  must  first  of 
all  be  attended  to,  we  cannot  avoid 
heaving  a  sigh  for  some  means  of 
economizing  the  charity  of  the  age, 
and  wishing  that  the  Systematic 
Beneficence  Society  would  act  up  to 
its  name,  if  not  its  aim,  and  show 
us  how  the  immense  sums  of  money 
reported  as  collected  at  the  May 
meetings  could  be  disencumbered  of 
three-fourths,  at  least,  of  the  cum- 
bersome machinery  of  officialdom, 
and  be  made  truly  available  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  has  been  given. 
Formerly  May  could  accommodate 
all  the  charities  which  demanded 
attention;  now  we  have  outgrown 
May  filtogether,  although  every 
iio'.ir,  from  «eTen,  a.m.,  to  eleven, 


p.m.,  besides  **  Midnight  Meetinga,** 
has  its  charity  to  be  advocated,  and 
we  begin  our  May  meetings  about 
mid- April,  and  can  scarcely  get 
closed  with  them  when  the  longest 
day  has  come.  There  is  a  great  waste 
of  sermonic  oratory,  valuable  time, 
useful  enthusiasm,  and  hard  metallis 
cash  involved  in  all  this ;  but  there 
is  also  a  great  mistake  given  cur- 
rency to  by  it ;  for  Christianity  is 
individual  and  not  associative. 
Corporate  charity  implies  corporate 
responsibility ;  but  Christian  re- 
sponsibility is  individual,  and  con- 
sists of  thou  shalts.—  S.  P. 

The  art  of  talking  is  too  much  in 
the  ascendant  at  the  present  time. 
The  May  meetings  encourage  that ; 
and  because  we  know  that  not  every 
one  who  saith.  Lord,  Lord,  but 
those  who  do  the  will  of  the  heavenly 
Father  is  acceptable,  we  think  that 
the  May  meeting  flux  of  speech 
ought  to  be  intermitted. — ^B.  W.  B# 

"  Salt  is  good,  but  if  the  salt  has 
lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shaD  it  be 
salted?"  and  oratory  is  good,  but 
if  it  has  been  made  a  mere  trick  for 
attraction,  how  can  it  be  useful  or 
utiUsed?  Talking  is  good,  giving 
is  better,  but  doing  is  best.  Let 
practical  Christianity  take  the  place 
of  talkative  Christianism ;  and  ex* 
cellent  action  that  of  eloquent  ora- 
tory, and  listening  to  the  voice  of 
the  poor  and  needy  rather  than  of 
the  powerful  speaker  and  the  greedy 
official,  and  we  shall  have  a  better 
brotherhood  of  men  than  May-talk 
produces.  **  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  witJi  all  thj 
might;'* — do  not  listen  about  it, 
speechify  about  it,  subscribe  to  it^ 
petition  for  it^  organize  a  scheme 
about  it,  issue  florid  reports  about 
it.  '*Act,  act,  in  the  liviog 
present,"  then  we  may  dispenaa 
with  nine-tenths  of  our  May  meet- 
ings.— D.  G-.  R. 

That  lords  and  eloquent  clergy 
should  be  so  dilig'^ntly  sought  oat 
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na  taking  "toaters"  for  our  May 
zneetiDgs,  proves  that  we  are  not 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  that  Gospel  which  commands 
Christians  to  study  to  be  quiet  and 
to  do  their  own  business. — M.  F. 

The  association  of  Christianity 
with  bunkum  and  bosh  is  a  great 
eril,  which  the  May  meetings  tends 
much  to  encourage.  '*  Telling  "  re- 
ports, almost  as  carefully  got  up 
as  the  prospectuses  of  a  limited 
liability  company  about  to  be  set 
afloat;  "telling"  speeches  of  in- 
credible windiness  and  inflation ; 
"telling"  narratives,  meant  to  il- 
lustrate the  proverb  that  truth  is 
stranger  (though  not  stronger)  than 
fiction ;  **  telling  "  posters  (we  shall 
not  employ  a  prefix),  announcing 
noble,  episcopal,  reverend,  alphabe- 
tised gentlemen,  or  esquired  chair- 
men ;  **  telling  "  advertisements  in 
the  leading  (or  misleading,  or  leaden) 
papers  of  the  day ;  and  "  telling " 
aooounts  of  the  meetings  so  held  in 
supplementary  (and  complimentary) 
numbers,  come  out  as  r^ularly  and 
as' profusely  as  May -blossom,  making 
summer-time  the  harvest-time  of  the 
men  who  must  **  make  their  salaries 
out  of  the  thing,  you  know."  J)awd- 
ling  dowdies  listen  to  twaddling 
boobies,  and  get  the  steam  up  to  a 
tvemendous  pitch.  Then  the  chink 
of  sovereigns  is  expected,  and  the 
cheques  to  flow  into  the  exchequer, 
to  aid  the  sadly  chequered  state  of 
man.  But  all  these  societies  have 
more  cheque-takers  than  check- 
takers,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
reports  of  the  one  association  ex- 
pressly state  as  facts  what  others 
as  expressly  lead  one  to  doubt.  We 
need  a  thorough  over-hauling  of  our 
conventional  charities,  and  we  would 
propose  a  convention  of  May-meet- 
ingists,  to  consider  how  best  the 


May  meetings  may  be  utilised,  or, 
if  need  be,  abolished.  They  have 
increased,  they  are  increasing,  and 
they  ought  to  be  diminished. — 
W.  E. 

I  think  it  would  be  easy  to  sug- 
gest something  better  than  our  May 
meetings  in  London.  To  venture 
on  a  hint, — ^let  there  be  founded  an 
association  of  practical  philan- 
thropy, similar  to  that  of  the 
British  Association  and  the  Social 
Science  Association.  Let  its  paid 
officials  be  few,  and  its  honorary 
and  honourable  volunteer  officials 
many.  Let  the  leaders  of  the  va- 
rious schemes  for  the  advancement 
of  human  welfare— social,  personal, 
and  religious — ^plead  before  its  as- 
semblies the  wants  and  woes  th^ 
propose  to  relieve  or  mitigate,  oppose 
and  suppress.  Let  estimates  of  the 
revenue  required  for  the  several 
purposes  be  carefully  got  up  and 
given  in,  and  let  the  assembled 
delegates  of  this  association,  as  ihe 
almoners  of  the  nation,  distribute, 
in  such  proportions  as  seems  good 
to  them,  the  sums  intrusted  to  their 

I  care  by  the  charitable  and  accruing 
from  the  subscriptions  of  its  mem- 

I  hers.  Let  the  reports  of  this  asso- 
ciation be  thoroughly  and  indubit- 
ably honest, — like  the  reports  of 
Parliamentary  commissions ;  and 
let  the  meetings  be  migratory  an- 
nually, so  as  to  stir  and  keep  alive 
the  flame  of  brotherly  love  through- 
out the  land.  Were  this  done  in  a 
properly  responsible  style,  benevo- 
lence would  be  made  more  useful 
and  less  expensive,  and  the  chari- 
table having  some  sense  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  delegates  to  this 
congress,  would  give  more  folly, 
with  less  talk  about  it.  This  is  our 
contribution  to  this  excellent  topic. 
— Babvabas. 
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*<Thi  City -Friends  of  Shak- 
■pere,  with  Bome  account  of  John 
Sadler  and  Biobard  Quiney,  drug- 
gists and  grooert,  of  Bucklanbury, 
and  their  descendanta,"  is  in  prepa> 
ration  by  B.  B.  Orridge,  late  chair- 
man of  the  Library  Committee  of 
the  Corporation  of  London,  as  a  sort 
of  first  fruit  of  researches  made  in 
the  archiTCS  of  the  City  companies. 
It  appears  that  these  friends  of  the 
Shakspere  family  migrated  from 
Stratford-upon-Avon  about  1600. 

Br-  Moberly  has  undertaken  to 
edit  "Selections  from  the  Corre- 
spondence of  the  late  John  Keble." 

John  James  Tayler,  principal  of 
Manchester  New  College,  author  of 
(*  A'  Betrospect  of  the  ]&ligious  Life 
of  England,"  Ac.,  died  28th  May. 

A  Harleian  sooiety  is  to  be  added 
to  the  publishinff  sssociations  of  the 
country.  Heraldry,  Genealogy,  and 
Family  Histoxy  are  to  be  its  tpeei- 

A  Memoir  of  '*  EU>bert  Owen,  the 
Founder  of  Socialism  in  England," 
is  announced  by  A.  J.  Booth,  M.A. 

F.  W.  Newman  will  publish 
''Fragnkents  on  Logic,"  in  his 
Tolnme  of  *'  Miscellanies." 

'*A  Dictionary  of  Contemporary 
Biography,"  by  Frederick  Martin, 
is  in  preparation. 

At  length, "  The  Life,  L6tters,and 
Poems  of  A.  H.  Clongh"  are  pro- 
mised. 

Two  Tolames  by  Professor  Huxley 
are  announced—-*'  Lay  Sermons  and 
Addresses,"  and  **  Lectures  on  Ele- 
mentary Geography." 

"  An  Introduction  to  *  Meta- 
physics," by  Dr.  C.  M.  Ingleby, 
faTOurably  known  by  his  *'  Outlines 
of  Theoretical  Logic/'    and  as    a 


Shaksperian  scholar,  &o.,  has  been 
published. 

Count  Bismarck  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  translation  of  the  first  six 
books  of  ihe^neid  into  German, 
done  about  a  quarter  of  a  oentury 
ago. 

A  cheap  edition  of  QoM^t  W«rt§ 
in  86  Tols.,  bound  in  cloth,  as  18, 
with  introduction  by  E.  Gk>deke^ 
is  to  be  had  froi&  Asfaer  and  Co. 

Bensn's  8t,  Patil,  which  extenda 
from  his  first  mission,  A.D.  46,  till 
his  arrival  in  Borne,  A.D.  61,  is 
now  out. 

Upwards  of  70,000  vols,  of  Poeuu 
by  Jean  Ingelow,  haye^  it  is  said, 
been  sold  in  America. 

Mr.  Hargrave  Jennings,  author 
of"  Indian  Beligions :  or  the  BeeoHs 
of  Bhuddism,"  has  in  the  praas  an 
Historical  and  Traditional  work  on 
"TheEosicrucians." 

**  The  Poetical  works  of  the  Wes- 
leys,"  in  12  vols,  are  in  course  of 
publication  by  the  Wesleyan  Book 
Committee. 

M.  Alexis  Pierron,  institutorof 
'*  La  Methods  a  Pierron,"  translator 
of  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristoile, 
editor  of  a  *'  Key  to  Homer,"  (La 
Clef  d*Homero)  Ac.,  has  issoed  the 
first  Tolume  of  a  new  edition  of 
<*The  lUad,"  with  introdnotiona  and 
annotations. 

The  TransaQtions  of  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Pfailoaophy 
(February—March,  1869)  oontun 
an  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Works  o€ 
Victor  Cousin,  the  French  Edeetie, 
by  the  Secretary,  M.  F.  Mignet. 

Miss  Harriet  Martinean  (b.  12th 
Jime,  1802)  is  engaged  in  extend- 
ing her  Autohioffraphjf,  which  must 
be  most  interesting,  for  the  press. 
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OMJMBNT  MANSPIELD  INGLEBY,  M-A.,  LL.D., 

4uthar  qf  **An  Introduciion  to  Metapkyiic"  ^e. 

Conscious  thought  is  the  mystery  of  humaDity*  Man  not  ob^ 
feels,  desires,  aad  thinks,  but  knows  that  he  does  so.  To  him  ideas 
present  themselyes,  and  in  him  ther  represent  themselves ;  he  is  the 
conscious  subject  of  thought.  Life  and  organization  unite  in  him^ 
as  in  other  objects  of  the  animal  creation,  but  conscious  thought 
exists  in  him  as  a  speciality,  and  constitutes  that  personal  power  of 
thinking  which  is  summed  up  and  expressed  in  the  one  word,  Mind. 
Organization,  lifb,  and  mind  have  eacn  their  phenomens,  their  inter- 
relation?,  and  their  laws,  and  supply  us  respectively  with  the  sciences 
of  phyBio]o/<y,  psychology,  and  metaphysics;  while  the  higher 
truths  which  these  separate  branches  of  knowledge  realize  are 

gathered  together  into  anew  combination,  as  philosophy.  Physiology, 
e tails  the  phenomena,  explains  the  laws,  and  informs  us  regarding 
the  results  of  organized  structure  in  a  living  state ;  Psychology 
shows  us  how  the  passive  phenomena  'of  sensation  transform  them- 
selves into  experience,  and  transfigure  themselves  in  thought,  states 
to  us  the  laws  by  which  the  implicit  oontents  of  individual  sensa- 
tions coalesce  into  a  unity  of  association  and  become  explicit  as 
ideas,  and  determines  the  conditions  and  the  laws  of  the  thought- 
forces,  whose  instrument  is  the  brain ;  Metaphysio  investigates 
thought  in  its  essence  and  activities,  its  phenomena  and  results* 
processes  and  laws,  as  the  high  and  specific  force  whose  actions^ 
interactions,  and  reactions,  constitute  an  ever-varying,  dynamioy 
overruling  organization,  ordering  life,  effective  in  history,  ^d  th0; 
source  and  fountsin-springs  of  art,  literature,  and  science :  but 
philosophy,  accepting  all  the  results  to  which  all  these  sfiecifio 
investigations  of  the  phenomena  of  existence  lead,  seeks  by  infer- 
ence and  analogy  to  gain,  from  the  facts  which  observation  and 
experience  supply,  a  knowledge  of  man's  relations  to  all  that  exist- 
ence seems  to  impl^r  and  suggest.  In  the  philosopliic  sphere  of 
mental  activity  we  rise  to  the  highest  and  noblest  abstractions  in 
thought,  and  we  strive  to  attain  the  loftiest  and  grandest  generali- 
sations eonceming  realities,  to  which  the  soul  can  aspire.  Philoso- 
phy, in^  short,  endeavours  to  sum  up  and  represent  in  one  ides! 
the  entire  contents  and  constituents  of  the  reiu. 

It  is  because  the  reach  of  Philosophy  is  so  high)  and  the  instru" 
ments  she  employs  are  so  abstract^  that  most  men.  pursue  with 
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relnetanee  the  speonlationB  to  which  she  inTites  tham,  or  treat  with 
diBdain  the  far-fetched  inferences  she  deduces  from  the  peaks  and 
pinnacles  of  thought.  Philosophy  is  so  recondite  and  so  impractical, 
concerns  itself  so  little  with  our  eyery-day  life,  and  leads  ua  so 
directly  into  the  dondlands  and  mists  of  the  supra-sensible,  that 
we  cannot  perceire  its  utility,  or  reeo)(nise  its  adaptation  to  the 
human  interests  of  the  present  time.  Physics  we  can  comprehend* 
for  among  its  phenomena  we  lire  and  act ;  and  out  of  them  we  must 
construe  our  industrial  prooesses,  and  construct  our  material  com- 
forts. This  is  tiie  scornful  estimate  of  philosophy  preralent  in  our 
age,  and  yet  it  is  but  an  issue  of  the  pride  of  ignorance. 

It  is  not  more  certain  that  the  laws  of  force,  as  Statics,  regulate 
and  affect  the  construction  of  lighthouses ;  as  Dynamics,  oyermla 
and  operate  upon  motion  and  locomotion,  and  all  the  agencies  b^ 
which  these  are  produced ;  and  as  Chemistry,  are  presupposed  m 
and  are  effectire  upon  the  production  of  "  autumn's  golden  wheat- 
aheayes,'*  than  that  the  laws  of  thought  exercise  an  influence,  of  a 
regulatiye  and  efficient  sort,  on  wages  and  rent,  trade  and  traffic, 
population  and  industry,  taxation  and  goyemment,  art  snd  rdigion, 
nay,  eyen  on  social  life  and  domestic  customs.  It  is  just  as  essen- 
tial to  the  true  progress,  real  comfort,  and  ultimate  happiness  of 
man,  that  questions  of  pure  metaphysic  should  be  worked  out  in 
their  loftiest  and  most  abstract  form,  as  that  problems  of  pure 
mathematics  should  engage  attention  and  gain  solution,  in  order 
that  industrial  machinery  may  heimproyed,  the  cost  of  transit  may 
be  economized,  and  that  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  equalized  throughout  the  globe.  Abstract 
science,  mathematic  or  metaphysio,  makes  possible,  originates,  or 
improyes,  all  the  practical  processes  of  life,  from  the  making  of  a 
pin  to  the  settlement  of  a  jurisprudence,  and  from  the  calculation 
of  profit  to  the  construction  of  a  creed.  Mathematics  might,  in 
general,  be  regarded  as  the  regulator — however  unconscious  man 
may  be  of  its  legislatiye  supremacy— -of  orocfuc^tv^  industry ;  and 
metaphysics,  in  the  same  way,  might  easuy  be  proved  to  be  the 
magisterial  sovereign  over  every  species  of  executive  industry  or 
actiyitfT. 

Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  some  men,  priding  themselves  in  their  prac- 
tical impracticality,  contemn  metaphysics  and  despise  philosophy  ; 
though,  in  reality,  it  would  be  less  foolish  to  scorn  agriculture  and 
alight  chemistry  because  we  can  buy  bread  ready  made.  ThiB 
Ignorant  resting  in  the  things  we  see,  this  short-sighted  wisdom  of 
practical  men,  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  study  of  metaphysics  has 
fallen  into  disrepute,  and  why  philosophic  thought  is  paralyzed  by 
neglect,  and  arrested  in  its  progress  by  sneers  and  scoffs.  "  Meta- 
physio "  is  a  word  of  abhorred  sound  in  our  country.  He  who 
pursues  the  study  of  it  does  so  at  his  peril — risks  the  scarcely 
disguised  contempt  of  friends,  the  undisguised  neglect  of  readers, 
the  total  disregara  of  publishers,  and  the  unquestionable  emptying 
of  his  purse.    Philosophy  has  become  a  byword,  psychology  is 
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deelaxed  to  be  "  a  delasicm  and  a  snare,"  but  meiapbyiie— oh  I  "  in 
the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep "  here  "  opens  wide ;"  blank,  and 
measureless  despair  orerhang^  it,  and  threatens  instant  destruction 
to  those  who  enter  that  "  holj  jungle,"  which  is  "  with  danger  and 
with  darkness  compassed  round." 

Milton  does  indeed  make  one  of  the  student  brothers  in  **  ComoBg'* 
with  pedantic  and  poetic  enthusiasm,  exclaim,— 

''How  channing  is  dlTine  philoiophj!— 
Not  harsh  and  oimbhed  as  dull  fools  suppose ; 
But  musioal  as  ii  Apollo's  lute ; 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  neotared  sweets. 
Where  no  rude  surfeit  reigns." 

But  men  are  wiser  now  than  to  delight  themselves  in  threading  the 
labyrinthine  masses  of  metaphysic.  The  age  is  too  practical  and 
too  enlightened  to  waste  its  intellectual  energies  on  the  insoluble 
problems  of  speculative  philosophers,  and  has  on  its  hands  besides 
speculations  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent sort — ^not  umrequently  having  their  own  species  of  insolvency 
as  well— to  manage  and  conduct.* 

Despite  of  this  dislike  to,  if  not  inaptitude  for,  metaphysical 
studies,  there  are  thinkers  among  us  so  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  sources  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  convictions,  as  well  as  of  a  correct  knowledge  and 
accurate  following  out  of  the  true  processes  of  thought ;  so  inte- 
rested in  tracing  the  mystery  of  intelfection  into  its  inmost  recesses ; 
and  so  expressly  fitted  by  nature  to  observe,  experiment  upon,  and 
describe,  with  the  particularity  of  a  diagnosis,  the  ebb  and  flow, 
the  change  and  recurrence,  the  source  and  course  of  thought  in  its 
evolutions,  that  they  can  resist  Uie  terrible  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  public  opmion,  which  opposes  their  metaphysical  flights, 
tne  popular  disregard  of  the  common  reader,  whose  highest  idea  of 
that  special  power  is  that  of  its  bein^  a  means  of  enjoyable  recre- 
ation, the  suspiciously  courteous  discourtesy  of  those  friendly 

*  The  idea  in  the  text  is  thus  beautifully  though  sadly  expressed  in  the 
dosing  sentenoes  of  "  An  Introduction  to  Metaphysic  :*' — **  In  England 
philosophv  has  no  proper  life,  though  by  virtue  of  its  alliance  with  history 
and  phUoiogy  on  tne  one  hand,  and  with  physios  and  physiology  on  the 
other,  its  catalepsy  is  not  yet  mortal.  They  whose  £soaltaes  and  leisure 
have  been  devoted  to  the  abstractions  of  philosophy  will  have  little  fruition 
firom  an  incommunicable  discovery,  or  from  a  success  which  they  can  only 
celebrate '  like  children  sitting  in  the  market-place.'  Nevertheless  the  few 
who,  undismayed  bv  the  certaintv  of  neglect,  hare  made  philosophy  a  life- 
long labour,  and  who,  after  much  gropmg  in  an  inner  twilight,  shall  at 
length  strike  into  the  path  of  transit  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual,  will 
assuredly  not  keep  silence,  though  their  words  are  doomed  to  perish 
speedily,  or  to  contend  painfully  and  slowly  with  an  outer  darkness,  far 
mora  hopeless  than  thatof  the  tomb."— (P.  806.) 
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adyisen  who  admire  their  geniiu  (aa  a  periphraaia  for  ingemiiij), 
"but  would  like  to  see  it  ^plieJ  to  aomethinir  practioaUy  naml,  and 
can  even  endure  "  to  pay  the  coata"  deouuided  of  them  in  the  eaee 
of  independent  thongnt,  v^nu  acoepted  (pinion*  rather  than  be 
false  to  their  faith  and  their  nature.  Among  auoh  m«n  we  reekoa 
dC.  M.  Ingleby,  of  whoie  li^  and  worka  we  now  paropoae,  ae  inr  as 
oHir  knowledge  admits  asid  our  capacity  permita,  io  give  a  briaf 
account  and  estimate. 

Dr.  Ingleby  has  ehosen,  as  his  special  field  of  inreatigation,  the 
border-lands  which  lie  between  senaation  and  thought.  His 
researches  hare  led  him  to  peroeive  tiiat  ihe  chief  problems  of 
psychology  and  metaphy«c  are  to  be  found  in  the  interspace 
between  the  primary  appulse  on  the  senses  and  the  ultimate 
impulse  of  the  will ;  the  spheres  of  cognition  and  causation  occupy 
ihe  conseioiisness,  and  he  has  resolved,  in  order  to  comprehena 
fully  the  nature  of  the  activities  of  the  mind,  to  study  the  nsycho- 
logy  of  the  senses  and  of  the  understanding,  that  thereby  ne  may 
attain  unto  a  metaphyaic  which  shall  reconcile  all  the  possible  oppo* 
aitioBs  of  dialectic,  shall  explain  to  thought  itself  "  all  that  can 
manifest  itself  by  imparting  sensation  to  us,  and  thus  provoking 
intuition  in  us,"  and  that "  aims  to  show  that  Mjaterialiam  and  Neces- 
sity are  tiie  obverse  of  a  medal  which  has  the  eternal  image  and 
auperscription  of  spirituality  and  freedom."  To  a  concise  outline  of 
the  ideas  of  such  a  thinker  we  are  much  mistaken  if  our  readers 
do  not  give  an  attentive  hearing,  and  a  consideration  which  may 
lead  them  to  cloaer  eonversanoy  with  the  writings  of  which  the 
outcome  is  intended  to  be  an  exposition  and  review  of  the  whole 
course  and  proceas  of  thought,  both  from  the  side  of  observation 
and  from  the  side  of  the  interior  consciousness. 

The  Inglebys  axe  an  old  and  distioguished  family,  giving  their 
name  to,  or  perhaps  rather  getting  it  from,  the  parish  of  Ingleby 
(Amcliffe),  in  Yorlcshire,  but  hiving  off  a  secondary  branch,  whicu 
took  up  its  residence  in  Derbyshire,  giving  their  name  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Inglebv,  near  Bepton.  Of  this  braniSi  Joseph  Ingleby,  Esjj., 
of  Panton  Hall,  Holywell,  ia  the  representative.  The  j3erDy shire 
Inglebys  had  been  for  four  or  five  generations  doselv  connected  with 
the  mining  interest,  and  this  circumstance  doubtlessly  led  in  the 
course  o  f  time  to  the  removal  of  one  of  their  scions  to  the  head*  quarters 
of  the  industries  connected  with  mines  and  mining — Bimunghank 
Clement  Ingleby  waa  theaon  chosen  to  break  ground  for  the  mmily 
in  Warwickshire,  and  this  he  did  effectively,  establishing  himself 
speedily  in  the  position  of  the  leading  solicitor  in  Birmingham 
during  the  early  period  of  steam  power  and  its  appUcationSy  canal 
extensions  and  railway  projects,  bein^  legal  adviser  for  the  boards 
of  several  companies,  naving  among  his  clients  many  of  the  landad 
and  industrial  aristocracy,  and  being,  as  a  general  practitioner,  a  eonr 
siderable  favourite.  He  had  the  rare  reputation  of  being  an  honeat 
Uwyer.  was  generous  and  liberal  in  his  dealings,  and  was  pasliei^ 
\irly  esteemed,  and  therefore  frequently  employed  as  an  arbitratoTi 
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On  his  death,  in  1869,  he  tras  honoured  by  a  public  funeral — a 
recognition  of  worth  eimilar  to  that  which  his  fellow-townsmen 
conferred  on  the  Bey.'  John  Angell  James,  and  Joseph 
SttiTge. 

Clement  Mansfield  Ingleby  was  bom  29th  October,  1823,  at 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham>^that  great  town  which,  lying  near  the 
rerv  centre  of  En^and,  is  the  capital  of  the  hardware  manufactare, 
and  is,  as  De  Quincey  afflrtns,  ana  as  our  own  experience  confirms,  a 
place  in  which  enlightened  tradesmen  abound,  and  in  which  more 
unaffected  good  sense  and  more  elasticity  and  fVeahness  of  mind 
are  to  be  found  than  is  common  in  the  provinces.  Burke  could 
indeed  once  justly  call  it  •*  the  toy-shop  of  Europe,"  but  now  it  may 
be  more  properly  regarded  as  the  chief  centre  of  "  what,"  as  Matthew 
Boulton  aaid,  "  all  the  world  desires  to  have— ;/?oictfr."  In  practical, 
political,  social,  industrial,  and  religious  efibrt  it  is  second  to  none 
of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England.  If  Manchester  was  the 
birthnlaoe  of  "  The  Anti-Com  Law  League,"  Birmingham  origi- 
oatea  **  The  Political  Union,'*  which  at  least  hastened  the  enfran- 
diisement  granted  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  During  the  youth 
of  C.  M.  Ingleby,  Birmingham  was  the  scene  of  many  agitations, 
and  has  taken  a  part  in  the  brining  about  of  many  changes  of 
a  most  important  nature  in  the  social,  political,  and  religious  state 
of  the  nation;  and  it  has  itself  undergone  veiy  considerable 
change ;  especially,  since  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill,  it  has  been 
an  active  and  energetic  contributor  to  the  progress  of  thought, 
freedom,  and  liberality. 

The  wife  of  Clement  Inyleby,  Esq.,  solicitor,  and  the  mother  of 
C.  M.  Ingleby,  metaphysician,  logician,  Shaksperian,  &c.  (who  still, 
we  believe,  survives  in  a  good,  healthy  old  age),  was  Elizabeth, 
eldest'  child  of  John  Jukes,  Esq.,  of  Bordesley,  Bhmingham,  and 
gnmddftughter  of  Joseph  Jukes,  the  friend  of  William  Hutton 
**  the  English  Franklin,"  and  fbllow-sofierer  with  him  in  the  Bir- 
mingham '* church  and  king"  riots  in  1791.  Her  eldest  brother's 
eon,  P^fessor  Joseph  Beete  Jukes,  is  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland,  author  of  the  article  "Geology"  in  the  JSnc^' 
ehpadia  JBrkannica,  the  "  Student's  Manual  of  Geology,"  &c. 

C.  M.  Ingleby's  uncle,  John  Tomlinson  Ingleby,  MJl>.,  was  the 
most  successful  midwifery  practitioner  in  the  midland  counties, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  professional  treatisea  which  held  a 
high  place  in  the  literature  of  the  healing  art. 
*  Not  bein^  on  the  foundation,  as  the  son  of  a  native  of  Birmingham 
or  of  the  parishes  touching  upon  or  adjacent  to  the  same,  0.  M.  Ingleby 
had  not  the  right  to  receive  instruction  in  the  free  grammar  school 
6f  Eing  Edward  YL,  established  in  Birmingham*  for  the  edncatioUi 
invtitntion,  and  instruction  of  boys  and  youths  in  grammar  ^ 
and  besides,  during  his  boyhood,  the  school  was  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition, being  under  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
which  was  for  several  years  engaged  in  devising  a  plan  for  it^ 
^ater  efficiency  and  usefttlneea;    His  upbringing  was  therefore 
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entruBted  to  i^riTate  tutors.    Under  these  agencies  he  acquired  a 
fair  edacation  in  history,  letters,  and  the  branches  of  learning  in 
eonnection  with  commerce,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  writing,  and 
French,— for  these   were  most    in   demand;   but  in  the  hiffher 
scholarship  which  is  indispensable  in  professional  life,  he  had  been 
much,  if  not  shamefuUv  neglected.    About  1841,  the  necessity  of 
classical  training  to  enable  him  to  take  proper  advantage  of  a  uni- 
rersity  education  became  strongly  felt,  ana  he  was  placed  as  a  prirate 
pupil  under  two  of  the  assistant  masters  of  Slizig  Edward's  school* 
then  under  the  magistracy  of  Dr.  James  Prince  Lee,  now  Bishop  of 
Manchester.    He  here  shared  in  the  studies  and  sports  of  the  joung 
gentlemen  nvho  boarded  with  the  masters,  and  who,  like  himself 
were  being  prepared  specially  for  the  universities.    He  laboured 
assiduously,  ana  studied  with  care — making  up  lee-way  quickly  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  text  of  the  classics  usually  studied  with  refer- 
ence to  collegiate  residence.    In  1843  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  Dr.  William  Whewell  was  then  master.   Here 
he  read  classics,  mathematics,  and  metaphysics,  and  in  1847  gradu- 
ated B.A.  as  a  Senior  Optimet  a  position  which  did  not  adequately 
represent  his  reading,    tie  still  pursues  with  interest  the  progreas 
of  thought  and  discovery  in  matnematics,  being,  or  having  been,  a 
contributor  to  The  Educaiional  Times,  on  mathematical  topics, 
as  well  as  to  The  Oaford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  Messenger  ^ 
Mathematics.    He  has  also  furnished  to  the  "Transactions  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science*'  a  paper  on. 
"  Arithmetical  Division,"  containing  several  ingenious  views,  and  is 
now  a  Fellow  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society,  on  the  Council 
of  which  he  had  a  seat.    In  classics  his  repute  was  good,  and  he 
even  yet  delights  to  while  away  a  little  leisure  in  the  comj^y  of 
the  Greek  and  Boman  writers,  having  a  peculiar  knack,  it  is  said, 
of  throwing[  off  graceful  and  flowing  translations  of  choice  portiona 
of  the  classical  writers,  particularly  the  poets.    Metaphysics  he  had 
learned  to  love  in  his  youth  by  the  perusal  of  Butler's  "  Analogy," 
which  he  read  with  eagerness,  but  with  such  dissatisfaction  with 
the  argument  employed  as  to  doubt  the  power  of  philosophy  to 
allay  the  scepticism  to  which  it  offered  to  reply.    He  read  the 
letters  which  Butler  wrote  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  on  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God,  with  an  appreciation  of  their  acumen*  but  heai* 
tation  as  to  their  conclusiveness ;  and  this  led  him  to  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Boylean  Lectures  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  which  con* 
tain  the  celebrated  4  priori  argument  which  that  early  and  dis- 
tinfi^ished  Newtonian  gave  forth  as  "A  Demonstration  of  the 
Bemg  and  Attributes  of  God,"  affainst  the  reasoning  employed 
by  Spinoaa  and  Hobbes.    But  C.  M.  Inglebj,  not  regarding  the 
work  as  being  what  Bishop  Hoadley  averred  it  was—'*  one  regular 
building  erected  upon  an  immoveable  foundation,  and  rising  up  from 
one  sti^e  to  another  with  equal  strength  and  dignity,  '—-deter- 
mined on  testing  the  matter  for  himself  more  thoroughly,  and  for 
purpose  re* wrote  the  whole  argument  with  textiul  care  as  to 
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the  preeifle  meaning  and  import  of  the  phraseologr  in  paBsing  from 
proposition  to  proposition,  and  foand,  as  his  result,  that  the  cele- 
brated demonstration,  however  impoeing  in  its  synthetic  unity,  could 
not  bear  the  searching  tests  of  the  watchful  analyst.  Passing  next 
to  the  iuTOStigation  of  the  argument  it  posteriori,  he  studied 
Paley*8  ''Natural  Theology,"  and  this  in  its  own  form,  he,  in  his 
opinion ,  found  to  be  equally  untatisfactory .  Pleased  with  the  excite- 
ment of  these  metaphysical  sallies  rather  than  delighted  with  their 
results,  he  was  prepared,  when  he  had  to  read  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
yersitr,  to  deriye  enjoyment  from  the  perusal  of  the  authors'  "  set," 
if  he  did  not  find  instruction  in  them.  This  apprcciatire  foretaste 
of  the  exquisite  gratification  to  be  gained  from  the  exercise  of  the 
oritieal  faculties  of  the  intellect,  inclined  him  to  devote  himself  with 
aasiduity  to  his  metaphysical  stadies,  and  this  specific  energy  of  his 
mind  was  still  farther  stimulated  into  activity  by  the  stir  occasioned 
in  the  philosophic  world  by  the  issue,  in  1846,  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  ''Edition  of  the  Works  of  Thomas  Eeid,"  and  the 
interest  excited  in  the  Universities  regarding  the  reputed"  thorough- 

ging  "  beauty,  harmony,  and  completeness  given  to  logical  science 
'  one  who  had  "  at  length  arisen— able  to  recognise  and)  complete 
the  plan  of  the  mighty  builder,  Aristotle — to  lay  the  topstone  on 
that  fabric,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago  by  the  master  hand  of  the  Stagyrite." 

Under  these  influences — and  with  perhaps  just  a  little  bit  of  that 
pride  of  youth  which  inclines  the  student  mind  to  set  authority  at 
nought,  C.  M.  Ingleby  became  an  eager  Hamiltonian,  a  disciple  of 
that  Hamilton  who  had  expended  a  lengthy  Edinburgh  Beview 
article  in  criticism,  if  not  quite  in  condemnation  of  certain  academ- 
ical opinions  entertained  and  published  by  "  the  Master  of  Trinity." 
This  love  of  the  Hamiltonian  metaphysio  has  coloured  much  of 
In^leby's  after-thoughts,  and  influenced  him  not  a  little  both  in  his 
efforts,  and  in  the  direction  his  studies  have  taken.  Chiofly,  it  set 
him  to  re-study  Aristotle  with  critical  care  and  philosophic  relish,  and 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  Kantian  criticism,  in  which  such  a 
pertinent  and  important  distinction  is  drawn  and  demonstrated 
between  reason  as  static  and  formal,  and  reasoning  as  flaent  through 
these  forms,  with  its  dynamic  power  increased  and  directed  by  the 
concentration  of  the  sj^nthetic  principles  of  the  understanding 
in  cognition  and  reflection.  Pernaps,  however,  though  impressed 
hj  Sir  William  Hamilton  more  nearly  to  the  inner  springs  of  con- 
sciousness, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Dr.  Whewell  has  been  an 
efficient  agent  in  making  C.  M.  Ingleby  so  thoroughly,  as  he  is,  an 
experimental  psychologist  and  an  inductive  metaphysician.  To  see 
and  know,  to  live  in  the  presence  of,  and  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  author  of  the  "iVomim  Organum  Benovaium"  was  to  be 
affected  by  an  intellectual  force  whose  influence  was  irresistible. 
For  good  sense,  indefatigable  industry,  honesty  of  purpose,  diver- 
sity of  talent,  and  independence  of  thought,  no  master  could  be 
oompared  to  Dr.  WheweU,  and  we  know,  from  the  accredited 
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irritmgB  of  Dr.  Ingleby,  thftt  he  "  loTed  the  man,"  bb  Ben  Joaaott- 
did  Snakapere,  "  on  this  side  idolatry,  aa  much  aa  any." 

It  is  an  incident  worth  notice,  and  interesting,  tlmt  the  Senior 
Dean  of  Trinity,  in  selecting  deolamants  in  English,  brought  to- 
gether in  contest  the  since  justly  faTourite  sacred  poet,  lltdward 
£[.  Bickersteth,  now  vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Hampstead,  and 
author  of  "Yesterday,  To-day,  and  For  Ever;"  a  poem  in  twelve 
books,  whose  epic  verse  comes  nearer  to  rivalry  with  that  of  Milton 
than  any  other  writer  of  our  day ;  John  MaoGrregor,  of  Bob  Boy 
Canoe  celebrity ;  and  Clement  M.  Ingleby,  who  recited  their  decla- 
mations in  the  order  stated,  and  who,  we  have  been  informed,  atood 
very  closely  in  merit.  Ingleby  declaimed  on  *'  The  Cruaadea,"  but 
MacOregor  gained  the  prize.  C.  M.  Inglebjr  passed  M.A.  in  18d€^ 
leaving  passed  with  credit  his  college  and  Tripos  examinatioaa. 

Aa  ne  had  studied  for  the  legal  profession,  C.  M.  Ingleby  oom* 
menced  practice  in  Birmingham  along  with  his  father,  ana  duly 
performed  his  share  of  endeavour  in  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  their 
clients  with  acceptance  and  favour.  In  1860  he  married  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Bobert  Oakes,  Esq.,  who  was  not  only  the 
oldest  magistrate,  but  also  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Graveaend.  On 
settling  down  to  professional  life^  and  feeling  that  there  was  scope 
for  effort,  in  Birmingham,  in  the  furtherance  of  many  agencies  by 
which,  it  might  be  hoped,  the  town  would  be  improved,  by  being 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  age,  C.  M,  Ingleby  began  to 
interest  himself  in  the  various  schemes  of  usefulness  in  oinmtion 
in  the  town,  and  quickly  acquired  a  high  refutation  for  activity  of 
mind  and  earnest  application  of  thought  to  the  duties  which  arose 
in  the  varying  circumstances  of  such  associated  laboun.  As  %■ 
master  of  dear  and  eloquent  speech,  methodioal  thought  aiui 
scholarly  training,  his  opinions  had  weight  and  influence,  and  his 
zealous  devotion  to  whatever  he  undertook,  heightened  the  popular 
estimate  oS,  the  young  philosophic  lawyer,  who  was  so  willing  to 
impart  aid|  oo«ns^l|  and  encouragement  to  all  wbo  had  recourse  ta 
him. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  took  the'  flrot  step  towards  en* 
rolling  hia  name  among  "  Modern  Metaphysioians."  M.  Aatome, 
C.  G.  Jobert,  a  French  geologist  and  metaphysician,  and  a  fkir 
writer  on  both  topics,  bad,  under  the  influence  of  the  publication  of 
the  Philosophical  Essays  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  Franee,  com* 
posed  a  tractate  *'  On  Ideas,"  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  oppose 
the  Hamiltonian  views,  and  to  defend  the  philosophy  of  the  poly- 
technic school.  To  this  work  C.  M.  Ingleby  wrote  a  rejiNBder,  whtdi 
won  for  him  a  highly  complimentary  note  from  the  eminent  anther 
of  "  The  Discussions  in  j?hilosophy,"  whose  able  notes  on  Beid 
had  strongly  excited  Ingleby's  admiration.  On  20th  Febrtiary, 
I860,  Sir  William  Hamilton  wrote,  "  It  gives  me  great  pleaaure 
to  And  that  my  viewa  have  obtained  so  aonte  a  defender,  while  it 
atffbrds  me  an  additional  confidence  in  their  oorreotneaa  that  they 
should  not  have  disapproved  themselves  to  one  so  capable  of  dis* 
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oriminating  tnitli  fT<nn  error.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  be 
more  cogent  than  yoor  refutation  of  M.  Jobert,  and  I  trust  we  may 
look  forward  to  more  important  contributions  from  a  thinker  of  so 
much  philosophical  and  literary  talent."  M.  Jobert  a  short  time 
afterwards,  in  a  note  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Are  Sounds  Pure 
Sensations?"  replied  to  Ingleby's  objections,  and  the  controversy 
thereafter  lapsed — not,  however,  without  leaving  an  impression, 
even  in  the  Jcrance  of  Cousin's  time,  that  a  noticeable  writer  had 
emerged  from  the  Hamiltonian  school  of  thinkers. 

To  his -small  work,  which  was  entitled  "  Bemarks  on  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Notes  on  Dr.  Eeid's  Worka,"  the  author  refers,  in  the 
following  terms,  in  a  dedication  to  the  Professor  of  Logic  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  next  of  his  publications  known  to  us — a  pamphlet 
which  not  onljr  attracted  attention  in  England,  but  also  received 
notice  in  America,  entitled  '*  The  Stereoscope  considered  in  Eelatlon 
to  the  Philosophy  of  Binocular  Vision,  being  an  attempt  "  to 
sketch  out  such  modifications  of  the  theory  of  double  vision  as 
I4>pear  to  me  to  be  entailed  in  the  rationale  of  the  stereo- 
scone  :" — "  The  corroboration  thus  indirectly  afforded  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  your  philosophy  of  perception  will,  I  doubt  not,  persuade 
Tou  rather  to  forgive  than  to  weigh  any  faults  into  which  I  may 
have  fallen  in  the  treatment  of  so  difficult  a  subject.  To  the 
kind  enoouragement  which  you  from  your  high  philosophical  emi- 
nence gave  to  mjT  remeurka  upon  your  celebrated  notaa,  and  your 
expressed  oonviotion  that  I  thereby  successfully  vindicated  your 
philosophjy  from  the  assaults  of  a  literary  opponent,  is  mainly  due 
the  confidence  which  has  induced  me  to  give  the  following  essay 
publicity." 

This  able  and  concisely  written  treatise  will  amply  illustrate 
what  we  have  already  called  Ingleby's  distinctive  speciality,  that 
of  being  an  inductive  psychologist  and  metaphysician. 

The  stereoscope  was  first  suggested  by  Professor  Wheatstone  in 
1838,  as  a  means  of  illustrating  the  phenomena  of  bmocular  vision, 
and  in  1849  was,  owing  to  the  invention  of  the  lenticular  stereoscope 
by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  made  a  source  of  practical  joy  to  many  house* 
holdsv  aa  well  as  a  serviceable  agent  in  explaining  the  principles  of 
physical  and  theoretical  optics.  But  Insrleby  saw  in  it  a  higher 
and  more  recondite  utility.  He  pereeived  in  this  scientific  senii- 
toy  the  means  of  bringing  to  the  test  of  experiment  the  antagonism 
of  Samnel  Bailey  and  J.  8.  Mill,  to  the  idealism  of  Berkeley  and  of 
Ferrier,  which  was  mainly  founded  on  the  phenomena  connected 
with  tl^  sense  of  sight,  and  saw  in  it  an  instrument  for  deciding 
the  problem  raised  by  psychologists  regarding  the  primary  and 
secondary  properties  of  matter.  Physiology  only  concerns  itself  with 
the  eye — its  structure,  processes,  and  laws.  "  To  pass  beyond  the 
mere  analysis  of  the  organ  of  sight,  and  to  take  a  nrst  step  in  the 
theory  of  vision,  the  acuteness  of  the  metaphysician  is  caUed  into 
operation.  To  the  research  of  a  Hunter  must  be  added  the  ana- 
logical faculty  of  an  Oken;  to  the  comprehensive  grasp  of  a 
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Hartley  or  a  Gall  must  be  added  the  diBcrtminatisg  penetration  of 
a  Coleridge  or  a  Hamilton."  In  this  use  of  the  etereosoope  aa  an 
instrument  of  exact  experiment,  under  certain  conditions,  in  regard 
to  the  problems  of  psycholoj^y  and  metaphysic,  he  arrired  at  the 
following  considerations  as  his  results : — 

**  A  review  of  the  application  of  the  stereoscope  gives  us  bnt  one  alte^ 
native  aa  to  the  reality  of  external  objects. 

'*  1.  Bither  there  exist  in  the  uniyerse  olrjects  of  three  dimensions,  of  par- 
ticular configurations,  and  in  particular  positions  (seoondaiy  qualitiea 
being  now  hy  all  intelligent  men  treated  as  subjeotiye),  from  which  light 
is  relected  to  the  eje,  whereof  phantoms  are  produced  which,  in  the  n<N^ 
mal  state  of  a  healthy  subject,  mathematically  correspond  in  siae,  shape, 
and  position  with  the  real  objects.    Or, — 

"  2.  Kothing  that  has  size,  shape,  or  position  exists  out  of  mind,  but  that 
the  uniyerse  consists  of  an  extra-organic  energy,  whose  immediate  effect 
on  the  organism,  as  extended,  configured,  or  posited,  is  the  object  of  pe^ 
caption.  ...  In  both  these  hypotheses  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
existence  of  an  external  world  is  taken  for  granted,  so  that,  whichever  is 
ultimately  decided  for,  there  is  no  danger  of  merging  matter  in  tlie  general 
consciousness,  and  thus  falling  into  the  dogmatic  idealism  of  Berkekj, 
JHchte,  or  Hegel.*' 

"  The  mind  and  the  double  organ  of  sieht  have  a  power  of  creating  all 
kinds  of  poesible  conflff urations  of  three  dimensions,  and  that,  where  the 
experience  of  the  so-culed  physical  world  ceases,  the  mind  yet  can  tram 
within  establish,  through  the  optic  nerves,  an  ideal  experience  embracing 
every  possible  form,  whether  found  in  the  material  umverse  or  not.  .  . 
Beason  as  we  will,  we  are  constantly  met  by  the  audacious  &cty  that  what 
we  dignify  with  the  name  of  objects  are  nothing  but  phantoms  j  and  this 
incontrovertible  fact  is  not  in  the  least  degree  afiected  by  the  supposition 
that  there  are  real  objects  of  three  dimensions  in  space ;  for  after  all,  the 
object  is  not  the  phantom,  though  it  be  the  indirect  cause  of  it.  .  .  • 
The  adjusting  power  of  the  organ  of  sight,  which  may  now  be  exalted  into 
a  stereosoopio  sense  distinct  from  mere  vision,  reveals  to  us,  in  strictly 
subjective  form,  primaty  properties ;  but  so  far  as  this  new  sense  is  oon* 
cemed,  these  primary  properties  are  but  properties  of  a  phantom.  By 
means  of  the  touch  and  the  muscular  sense,  the  twundo-wimary  proper* 
ties  of  matter  are  brought  into  play,  and  nothing  elie.  oy  means  of^tbe 
single  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  nose,  the  Meeondaiy  properties  of  matter  are 
disdoeed.  We  are,  then,  in  this  position,  viz.,  that  shape,  size,  and  dis^ 
tance  are  evidenced  by  one  sense  only,  and  by  that  sense  are  announced  as 
the  properties  of  a  phantom.  It  remains,  then,  to  determine  whether, 
from  any  of  the  other  functions  of  our  organism,  we  can  derive  any  evi- 
denoe  of  the  fSsct  that  the  extra-oiganic  energy  which  afi'ecte  them  has  any 
property  in  common  with  the  phantoms  created  by  the  or^an  of  sight. 
The  reply  to  this  question  being  one  which  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
phenomena  of  vision,  lies,  of  course,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay. 

"  Bat  the  fact  that  there  is  an  external  universe  remains  unshaken.  To 
this  uniyerse,  however,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  attribute  in  conception 
any  properties  except  those  denominated  teeundo'primar^.  The  existence 
of  a  gomewhat  that  resists  our  organism,  and  as  such  is  independent  of  it, 
is  manifested  to  us  by  the  consciousness  that  accompanies  perception. 
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Wa  are  conscioiis  that  the  change  in  our  organiam  is  no  lelf-resoluiion, 
but  a  disturbaDoe  from  without.  The  same  finculty  which  teUa  us  that  any 
organ  ia  affected  teUa  as  also  that  it  la  affected  by  something  distinct  from 
itMlf.  In  fact,  it  is  only  by  means  of  this  disturhance  from  without  that 
we  bare  any  self-oonsoionsness  at  all.  Self-consciousness,  as  Kant  lias  in- 
oontroyeitibly  shown,  ia  a  mere  rapport.  If  the  resisting  or  disturbing 
aomewhat  were  annihilated,  man's  self-consciousnecs  would  yanish  also. 
Mutual  relation  between  the  soul  and  the  uniyerse  is  the  life  of  the  man ; 
and  our  yery  self-oonaoiousness  is  the  best  eyidenoe  we  can  haye  that  we 
ace  not  alone  with  the  Creator,  but  that  along  with  the  me  and  the  tkau 
there  most  also  be  an  UJ* 

Periiaps  one  of  the  finest  acbemes  for  the  popularization  of  the 
education  of  self-oulture  was  the  institution  of  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Institate.  It  sought  to  combine  in  one  many  of  the 
chief  features  of  mechanics'  institutes,  people's  colleges,  schools  of 
art  and  industrial  science,  museums,  and  erening  classes.  It  was 
projected  to  consist  of  (1)  a  literary  branch— libraries,  readiog- 
rooms,  and  courses  of  lectures  ;^  (2)  an  industrial  museum  and  fine 
arts  gallerjr,  with  records  of  mining  and  manufactures,  and  lectures 
in  exposition  of  their  processes  and  progress ;  (3)  an  educational 
department,  in  which  distinct  courses  of  instruction  should  be  pur- 
sued in  classes  of  a  popular  nature,  but  of  a  strictly  scholarly  cha- 
racter; (4)  a  public  meeting  and  discussion  section,  in  which 
original  communications  and  suggestions  could  be  read  and  con* 
sidered,  and  the  common  sense  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  topics 
of  the  times  with  though tfulness  and  symnathy.  It  was  belieyed 
that  by  such  an  institute  the  general  culture  would  be  largely 
improyed ;  a  knowledge  of  practical  science  would  be  increased* 
and  industrial  education  would  improye  the  handicraftsman,  while 
the  co-operation  of  all  classes  in  one  general  scheme  for  the  dif- 
fiuion  and  encouragement  of  intelligence  and  thoroughness  would 
greatly  tend  to  tiie  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  tne  labouring 
masses  in  the  town. 

In  these  hopes  C.  M.  Ingleby  shared,  and  in  this  scheme  he  con- 
cnrred,  and  he  bore  a  pait  in  the  labours  by  which  the  plan  was 
adyocated,  inaugurated,  and  to  a  certain  extent  consummated. 
The  Institute  in  a  preliminary  form  was  set  on  foot,  while  prepara- 
tions for  giying  it  a  local  haoitation  were  in  progress.  The  foun- 
dation stone  or  the  building  in  which  it  was  to  be  housed  was  laid 
hj  his  Boyal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  amid  great  demonstra- 
tions of  interest  and  joy,  22nd  Noy.,  1855.  On  its  formation 
within  the  premises  proyided  for  it,  G.  M.  Ingleby  accepted  the 
duty,  in  suocession  to  Dr.  Charles  Badham,  Ghreek  scholar,  f  latonist, 
ana  Shaksperian,  of  giying  class  instruction  in  logic  and  metaphysics 
in  the  industrial  department  of  tlie  Institute.  We  haye  oeen  in- 
formed, on  good  authority,  that  by  some  inadyertenoe  the  inaugural 
lecture  with  which  C.  M.  Ingleby  was  to  open  his  course  on  Logic, 
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the  Bnbjeet  of  which  was  "The  connection  between  logic  and  meta- 
vhygicfl,"  was  advertised  for  the  same  eveDing  as  that  on  which 
Bev.  C.  Badham,  D.D.,  then  head-master  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Edgbaston  Proprietary  School  (now  Professor  of  Classics  and  Phi- 
losophy in  the  Uniyersity,  as  snccessor  to  the  late  John  WooleT, 
D.C.L.),  was  to  open  the  English  class  with  a  "  Leotore  on  ShaL- 
Bpere."  Unable  to  alter  the  ni^ht  of  lecture  without  inconyenieao* 
to  others,  and  Dr.  Badham  havmg  the  prior  right  to  the  theatie  of 
the  Institute,  Ingleby  was  compelled  to  change  the  place  of  hia 
meeting  to  the  lecture-room  or  King  Edwara's  School,  kijidly 
granted  to  him  for  the  occasion.  Notwithstanding  this  difficulty  a 
large  audience  attended  the  lecture  on  logic  and  metaphyaios, 
while  (though  Lord  Hatherton  was  president)  a  small  if  select 
audience  attended  the  prelection  of  the  reverend  and  soholaiiy 
expositor  of  Shakspere,  whose  Oxford  essay  on  the  text  of  Hiii 
poet  has  since  won  him  much  consideration  among  the  atadenta  of 
the  dramatist. 

The  class  for  the  study  of  logic  and  metaphysics  was  fairly 
attended,  and  great  interest  was  taken  in  the  course  of  thought 
employed.  Ingleby  did  not  follow  the  usual  old-fashioned  Aldrich- 
Eett-and-Whately  difiusiye  style  of  teachiDg.  He  brought  before 
His  students  the  newest  thought  of  the  time,  and  even  proonred 
from  Sir  'William  Hamilton  an  outline  of  his  unpublished  improve- 
ments  of  logic,  in  addition  to  that  which  the  works  of  William 
Thomson  (now  Archbishop  of  York)  and  T.  S.  Baynes  (now  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  English  Literature  in  St.  Andrews  University) 
contained.  His  earnestness  excited  the  earnestness  of  his  studente. 
His  style  was  clear,  methodical,  and  forcible ;  the  proficiency  and 
accuracy  of  his  knowledge  was  shown  in  his  mastery  of  details  and 
his  familiaritj[  with  principles,  as  well  as  in  the  concise  and  precise 
sentences  which  he  dictated  to  his  class  as  the  main  ana  chief 
matters  to  be  noticed  in  logical  study.  His  class  prefbrred  a 
request  that  he  should  print  for  their  use  and  benefit  a  few  of  iJie 
more  important  of  those  statements  of  principles  and  of  formula  with 
which  he  was»  after  the  manner  of  Sir  William  HamLLton,  in  the 
habit  of  furnishing  them  by  dictation.  This  led  him  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  publishing  a  work  designed  to  form  the  basis  of 
class  instruction,  and  likely  to  aid  in  the  difinsion  of  a  knowledge 
of  and  an  interest  in  the  modern  developments  of  logical  science. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  "  Outlines  of  Theoretical  Logic,  founded 
on  the  New  Analytic  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,"  issued  in  1856, 
and  designed  as  a  text-book  in  sehoola  and  colleges. 

"  The  peouliar  chtneteristict  of  this  tveatise  an  (1)  the  dootrine  of  «• 
tension  and  intenaioB;  (S)  the  quanttlioation  of  the  pzedioitlei  (8)  ti». 
Bolation  of  apposed  propositionB  i  (4)  theieduoftaonof  thethirty-eix  moodb 
in  eaoh  l^ore  to  nine  essential  moods ;  (5)  the  ev elation  of  all  additiwial 
moods  eansed  by  the  introduction  of  the  sign  of  partial  quantity  on  the  os» 
hand,  and  by  the  ultra-total  quantifloation  of  the  middle  term  on  the  other ; 
and  (6)  the  doctrine  of  induction.    The  treatise  is  likewise  characteriMd 
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bj  the  etdnaioa  therefrom  of  the  doctrizie  of  modale  end  of  enthjHieBee 
and  soritef.'* 

We  cuU,  with  tlight  rearnui^iameiit  to  rait  <mr  ezpoeitorj  epitome, 
ihft  fbllowing  eztraote  from  this  able  though  amall  work,  ae  likely  to 
he  interesting  and  impfroying  to  the  reiuler,  and  as  explanatory 
or  «agg>estiTe  of  the  grotmdwork  of  the  author's  system  of  logical 
iBifouction: — 

■ 

''Theoretioal  kgio  is  the  soienoe  of  the  laws  of  thought,  Xhoo^  is 
fionreraaxit  with — 1,  conoeption  i  3,  judgment ;  3,  ressoninf ;  4,  Msienoe. 
The  mind,  in  performing  Aie  sot  of  conoeption,  forms  a  oonoept  of  every 
object  of  thoncht.  Conoeption  is  the  procesa,  the  oonoept  is  the  pioduot. 
A  oonoept  is  Uie  cognition  or  ides  of  the  general  attribute  or  attributes  in 
which  a  plurality  of  objects  coincide  (Bamilto^)^  This  process  of  conosp^ 
tioa  obriously  involves  the  peipeption  of  a  number  of  obieotfr-~tfaeir  com- 
parison, the  recognition  of  their  points  of  similarity,  ana  their  subjective 
union  by  this  common  attribute  (Barnes) .  A  oonoept  oan  afford  only  a 
partial  knowledge^  and  has  only  a  relative  existence.  It  oan  only  aflbid  a 
partial  knowledge,  sinoe  it  embraces  Home  only  of  the  many  marks  by  wUeh 
an  object  is  known.  It  has  only  a  relative  existeaoe,  since  this  knowledge 
is  not  given  absolutely,  but  only  in  connection  with  some  one  of  the  objects 
to  which  the  concept  is  related.  (For  a  notion  though  potentially  appli* 
cable  to  all  the  objects  which  it  contains,  can  only  be  truly  known  on  oooa« 
sion  of  its  being  actually  applied  to  some  one  of  these  objects.  This  is 
at  ouoe  the  test  and  the  evidence  of  its  relative  character;  and  this  being 
its  charcter,  it  is  obvioasly  altogether  dqieadent  on  the  objects  from  which 
it  is  formed.)  A.  concept  has  thus  in  its  totality  a  purely  subjective  ezist- 
«noe  destitute  of  any  objective  reality.  Being  what  it  is,  namely,  an  ideal 
whole^  subsisting  only  by  relation  to  the  objects  whose  rssemblii^  parts  it 
embraces,  it  is  obvious  tnat,  as  it  has  no  independent  eaistenoe,  it  can  con- 
vey to  us  no  independent  knowledge ;  and  that  if  we  destroy  the  objects, 
we  destroy  the  resembling  attributes  in  eaeh  i  and  destroying  the  resem« 
hling  parts,  we  annihilate  the  whole  which  th^  together  constituted 
(nsmely,  the  concept).  As,  however,  a  concept  has  only  a  subjective  being, 
existence  and  knowledge  are  here  idimtity*  If  no  qualities  be  discriminated 
in  objects  ss  similar,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  a  coooept,  that  is,  no  concept 
SGUsts.  If  we  cannot  say  that  it  does  or  does  not  belong  to  any  oonoept, 
we  do  not  undorstsnd  or  oomprehend  it.  We  think  an  object,  that  is,  r^ 
cognise  it  to  be  what  it  is,  only  as  we  think  it  under  some  concept. 
Accordingly,  a  concept  may  either  refer  to  an  individual  or  to  a  species 
(that  is,  a  dsss  comprehanoing  several  individusk),  or  to  a  genus  (that  is, 
a  class  comprehending  several  species),  or  to  higher  classes. 

*'  Judgment  is  the  act  of  referring  one  concept  to  another.  The  result  of 
snch  aotum  put  into  words  is  a  sentence  expressing  the  relation  between 
two  concepts.  The  concepts  in  such  a  sentence  are  called  the  terms,  and 
the  sentence  itself  is  called  the  proposition.  Concepts  being  thus  formed, 
the  great  pre-requisite  of  logic  is,  that  they  shall  be  expressMi  in  language. 
In  every  part  oi  logic  grammar  is  called  upon  to  ^i^ms  everything  that  is 
oontained  in  thougnt,  whether  impliedly  or  not.  The  triumph  of  lanffuage 
is  the  expression  of  a  peribot  analysis  of  thought.  Ckmoepts  oonsiaend 
through  the  medium  of  a  name  are  called  terms. 

"  A  proposition  is  an  expression  (indicating)  that  two  notions  or  conoepta 
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ottn  or  cannot  be  reoonoiled  (Tkomton).  For  all  pnrpOMs  of  iQgie  a  nrapo-^ 
tition  may  be  oontidered  ai  iimple,  and  aa  aneh  may  be  defined  to  be  the 
ezpreesion  of  our  judgment^  that  two  notiena  or  oonoepta  do  or  do  not 
agree.  It  aocordioglyoonaiata  of  two  terma,and»  aign  oi  reiatioB  ttor  cr% 
mich  ia  called  the  copula.  The  one  notion  being  alBimed  (or  denied)  of 
tiie  other,  the  leading  term  of  which  the  other  ia  affirmed  (or  dflnied)  ia 
called  the  subject  s  and  the  other  term  so  affirmed  (or  denied)  of  the  anljaol 
ia  called  the  predicate.  Of  the  subject  it  ia  easy  to  aee  that  if  it  ataad  for 
ft  dasa  (and  not  for  an  indindual)  we  may  affirm  the  pradieste  of  aome  in- 
definite part  of  it  I  while^  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  stand  for  %  olaaa  or 
an  indiTidnal,  we  may  affirm  the  predicate  of  aU  the  subject.  The  aidjeel^ 
then,  has  alwaya  a  quantity  definite  or  indefinite^  and  for  aU  purpoaea  of 
logic  this  quantity  must  be  dutinetly  ezpreaaed  in  words,  and  in  aodi  caaa 
the  subject  is  said  to  be  quantified. 

•  ^Beaaoning  ia  concerned  with  the  relation  that  subsists  between  two 
propositions.  The  two  being  compared,  the  result  ia  the  seoeration  of  a 
third  proposition.  In  certain  cases  an  inference  expressed  in  worda  is 
called  a  sunnle  illation ;  in  other  cases,  a  qrllogism.  A  system  of  each  illa- 
tiona  and  syllogisms,  concatenated  according  to  the  laws  of  logical  piggies 
aion,  is  called  an  organon.  An  oi^ganon  may  be  either  for  the  discorery  of 
tmth  or  for  impartuig  it  to  others.  Logic  ia  not  concerned  with  tho  philo- 
aophy  of  language,  or  in  any  way  with  the  means  of  expressing  wnat  is 
fhooffht.  Language  expresses  [or  should,  though  it  scaroely  erer  does^  ex- 
press] all  that  is  thought.  Logic  is  the  instrument  of  which  language  ia  the 
materiid  and  philosophy  the  result.  As  the  pre-requisite  of  phuoaophy 
is  logic,  so  the  pre-requisite  of  logic  is  language.  Logic  abhors  an  ellipsiB. 
When  an  ellipsis  is  presented  to  logic,  logic  demands  whether  the  ellipsis  is 
an  ellipsis  of  thought,  or  of  language  merely ;  whether  there  is  in  pomt  cf 
foot  an  uncertainty  in  thought  which  language  has  faithfully  exprnaed,  or 
whether  the  thought  is  simple,  sure,  dear,  and  language  has  introduced  the 
ellipsis  as  an  idiom  merely.  If  the  thought  is  uncertain,  logic  appliss 
itself  to  deal  with  the  eUipsis  which  is  the  foithful  exponent  of  that 
thought ;  but  it  may  oblige  language  to  eliminate  the  elUpsis  for  the  sake 
of  clearness  and  precisiou.  iC  howerer,  the  ellipsis  is  one  of  language 
merely,  the  thought  being  explidti  logic  will  not  deal  with  the  ellipsis  at 
all,  but  will  demand,  as  the  ^-requisite  of  its  action,  that  the  ett^peis 
should  be  eliminated,  and  the  miplioit  thought  shoi:dd  be  rendered  explicit 
in  language.  In  all  casea  logic  aeals  with  what  is  thought,  and  witi^  that 
only. 

*' Logic  doea  not  concern  itself  with  any  existing  real  objects,  nor  with  the 
content  or  matter  contained  in  any  term  or  proposition.  As  language 
deals  with  the  representation  of  thoughts,  with  a  Tiew  to  the  communioa* 
tion  of  them  from  one  thmker  to  another,  philosophy  regards  only  the 
matter,  the  content  of  those  thoughts,  and  theerolution  of  pmotied  truth. 
Kow  logic  bdng  the  instrument  that  enables  philosophy  to  deal  with  lui* 
gusge,  it  is  an  intrusion  for  logic  to  pretend  to  deal  with  the  matter  or 
content  of  thouj^hta.  Philosophy  reqnuea  logic  to  furnish  the  fbnnd 
organon  for  the  inyestigation  of  practical  truth,  t .  e.,  the  determination  of 
foots.  In  all  cases,  then,  logic  deals  with  the  form  of  what  is  thought,  with 
oonoepta  and  thdr  relation  in  judgment  and  inference.  A  term  may  apply 
to  an  actually  existing  thing,  or  to  a  dass  under  which  sererd  objects  ars 
tnbsnmed.    But  logic  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  concrete  object,  that  is, 
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tha  objeet  considered  id  itael^  but  solely  with  the  concept  of  whioh  the 
term  is  the  sigD.  So  alto  the  propontion  maj  he  tme  or  falie^  or  it  maj 
flzpreea  a  contmgent  tnith  or  an  >podiotic  trath  (a  uniTenal  and  neoee- 
■aiy  truth).  But  loffio  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  things ;  it  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  form  of  the  proposition.  Aooordinglj,  the  only  fiUla* 
dee  of  reasoning  that  logic  can  take  cognizance  of  are  departuies  fWnn  the 
formal  laws  of  syllogism ;  all  other  falkcies  belong  to  physios  or  to  meti^ 
physios. 

**  Illation  is  that  kind  of  inference  which  is  dueot  and  immediate,  and  we 
eonfine  the  term  syllogism  to  that  kind  of  inference  which  is  indirect  and 
mediate.  •  .  .  Syllogism  means  the  expression  of  an  argument  in  whioh 
it  is  necessary  to  compare  two  terms  with  a  third  term,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  between  those  two  terms.    .    .    • 

'*  Not  only  must  eTery  syllogbm  contain  three  terms  and  no  more^  and 
three  propositions  and  no  more^  but  of  the  premises  one  at  least  must  be 
aiBrmati?e.  MoreoTer  the  consequence  must  express  the  worst  relation  of 
the  two  terms  with  the  middle  term.  If  one  of  the  premises  be  negatire^ 
the  consequence  must  also  be  negatiye.  The  comparison  of  each  of  the 
two  terms  must  be  with  either  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  middle  term. 
Neither  term  must  be  distributed  in  the  consequence  (that  is,  uniTcrsally 
affirmed  or  denied),  unless  it  be  so  in  the  premiss  inyolying  it.  ...  In 
any  syllogism  the  process  of  reasoning  and  the  eridence  of  its  Talidity  is 
the  same,  and  it  is  the  following :  the  middle  term  is  the  mean  or  measure ; 
in  the  first  place  one  extreme  is  compared  with  the  middle  term,  and  seen 
to  agree  with  it  so  farg  and  thereupon  this  identity  of  agreement  is 
affirmed.  But  in  either  case,  if  I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  term 
oompared  (cannot  take  it,  that  is,  in  some  definite  extent),  I  cannot  tdl 
whether  the  term  to  be  compared  agrees  with  it  in  extent  or  not, — whether 
it  is  part,  or  whole,  or  none.  The  predicate  notion,  howeTcr,  in  ereiy 
xeasonini;,  is  one  of  these  terms,  and  stands  in  one  of  these  relations.  It 
is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  the  Talidity  of  the  reasoning  that  the 
predicate  should  always  be  quantified  (Baynet).  The  incidents  of  the 
syllogism  are — 1.  Subordination  of  propositions.  2.  Figure.  8.  Mood. 
4.  Action  (or  motion)." 

The  issue  of  this  work  in  July,  almost  immediately  aflter  the  de- 
mise of  Sir  William  Hamilton  (May,  1856),  naturall^r  led  to  a  criti* 
dam  of  the  worth  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  contributions  to  nhiloso- 

?hio  logic,  when  reviewing  the  work  of  his  avowed  aisciple. 
!his  was  conspicnously  the  case  in  the  Literary  Oazetie,  in  two 
articles  (Nor.  29th,  Pec.  27th,  1856),  in  which  the  anthor  was 
somewhat  severely  handled  for  totally  ignoring  Prof.  De 
Morgan.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  issue  of  Dr. 
Latham's  "  Logic  in  its  Application  to  Language,"  which  appeared 
to  C.  M.  Inglebv  to  lend  itself  to  "  the  farther  diffusion  of  the  old 
system  of  logic/'  and  its  farther  confusion  by  the  introduction  of  a 
"  leaven  of  De  Morganism,"  brought  him  into  the  field  as  a  pamph- 
leteer in  "  Certain  Phases  of  Logic  Contrasted  and  Harmonized  " 
(1857).  Here  *'  the  Mnemonics  of  Logic  "  are  made  the  subject  of 
an  able  discussion,  in  which  the  activity  of  a  subtle  and  discrimi- 
nating intellect  is  clearly  discernible,  and  his  power  of  logical  fence 


and  defence  is  exhibited  in  exercise.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as 
honourable  to  both  parties,  that  this  debate,  as  between  T<afchani 
Mud  Ingleby,  resulted  in  a  fast  and  firm  friendship,  the  chivalrous 
axchange  of  good  offices,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  hi^piaess  of 
both. 

In  this  same  busy  year  of  1866  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  a 
translation  of  M.  Jules  Michelet's  history  of  the  remarkable  career 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  "  Jeanne  d'Aro,"  and  under  the  great 
8hakspere  excitement  of  1866,  occasioned  by  the  CoUier-Pcndns 
foHo,  he  too  was  affected  to  productiveness.  To  the  members  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute  he  delirered  a  Critical  Leoture 
on  the  Notet  and  EmendaturM ;  and  in  the  Critic,  the  LUerarif 
Gazette,  Notes  and  Queries,  &c.;  he  opposed^  the  reception  of  these 
suggestions  into  the  text  of  Shakspere  as  in  any  sense  genuine, 
and  called  attention  to  the  apparent  untrustworthiness  of  the 
account  given  of  their  discovery-  and  recovery;  so  that,  greatly 
owing  to  nis  persistency,  the  folio  was  submitted  to  the  test  of  ex- 
perts. The  whole  results  of  his  efforts  and  investi^^ations  were 
griven  forth  in  "  The  Shakspere  Fabrications,"  1869,  which  attracted 
much  attention,  and  an  excellent  and  valuable  history  of  the  entire 
oircumstances  and  incidents  of  this  important  literair  event  was 
published  by  him  in  his  "  Complete  View  of  the  Shaxspere  Con* 
troversy;  oonceming  the  authentiei^  and  genninenesa  of  the 
manuscript  matter  affecting  the  works  and  biography  of  Shak* 
Bpere."  Of  this  work,  on  the  occasion  of  its  appearance,  we  spoke  at 
Borne  length.  (See  British  Controvereialtet,  August  1861,  pp. 
67-61.) 

Though  we  are  in' this  paper  more  concerned  with  Dr.  Ingleby 
as  a  metaphysician  than  as  a  Shaksperian,  yet  we  may  as  well  here 
mention,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  his  contributions  to  the  proper 
appreciation,  comprehension,  and  criticism  of  the  sovereign  m- 
matist,  and  on  cognate  subjects.  He  has  enriched  Notes  and 
Queries  with  a  large  number  of  apposite  contributions  on 
Shakspere.  and  on  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century  generally. 

In  April,  1864,  he  contributed  to  Once  a  Week  a  racy  satire  on 
conjectural  emendations  of  Shakspere,  under  the  title  of  "  Marshal 
Storck, — who  was  he  P  "  in  which,  by  an  ample  array  of  crou* 
evidence,  he  claims  from  the  phrase  "  Marshall  Staulke "  to  have 
recovered  a  new  character  among  the  dramatis  persona  of  Hamlet. 
In  1866  he  contributed  three  erudite  critical  papers  to  the  EngUsk^ 
mans  Magazine  (Jan.),  on  "  The  Test  of  Shakspere  "  (April),  "  The 
Obsolete  Phraseology  of  Shakspere  "  (Nov.),  **  Some  Peculiarities 
of  Shakspere's  Language."  All  these  contain  matter  of  worth  and 
moment,  worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  those  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  full  possessors  of  the  "  riches  fineless  "  of  "  our  Shak- 
spere." To  the  JBerlin  Jahrhuch  of  1867  he  contributed,  under  the 
quaint  title  of  "  The  Still  Lion:  an  essay  towards  the  restoration 
of  Shakspere's  text,"  which,  as  the  Saturday  Beview  justly  says, 
«' abounds  in  robust,  pithy  sense,  jocose  humour,  and  felicitous 
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iUastration."     From  this  rare  paper  we  make  the  following  philo- 
Bophico-philological  extract: — 

"  It  ia  conTenient  to  consider  phrases  under  three  heads, — idioms,  idiot- 
isms,  and  idiasms,  which  may  be  briefly  explained  as  follows : — All  li?isg 
langnagea  are  in  a  state  of  continuous  change.  Not  only  words  faU 
into  disuse,  and  other  words  accrue  to  the  general  stock ;  not  only  do  the 
orthographical  forms  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the  eye  undergo 
change,  but  each  seTeral  word  is  eTcr  more  or  less  changing  its  meaning 
in  scope  and  force.  Some  words  (like  shy,  secure)  obtain  a  signification 
directly  contrary  to  their  former  meaning ;  or  (like  let,  present)  retain  two 
eontraiy  meanings  at  once.  Others  (like  piece,  lewd)  pass  from  a  respect- 
able to  a  disreputable  sense;  while  others  (like  liberty,  occupy)  more 
rarely  lose  their  ill  association,  and  become  decent  symbols  of  speech.  The 
literal  sense  of  some  wholly  gires  way  to  the  figurative,  and  more  rarely 
the  reTcrse ;  and  a  word  which  ia  one  part  of  speech  becomes  another. 
But  not  only  do  words  thus  change,  but  all  kinds  of  expression,  written 
and  spoken,  change  also.  The  normal  affinities  of  parts  of  speech  constitute 
the  idiom.  The  singular  phrase,  which  affords  no  analog 7  of  construction, 
is  the  idiotism.  There  remain  phrases  and  words  peculiar  to  some  creative 
writer,  these  we  call  idiasms.  The  idiom  ii  a  grammatical,  the  idiotism  a 
prorerbial,  and  the  idiasm  a  private  and  peculiar  mode  of  phraseology.** 

This  excellent  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  "the  tongue  which 
Shakspere  spoke,"  is  likely,  we  believe,  to  be  republished  in  England 
with  large  additions  in  a  separate  volume.  Dr.  Ingleby  is  a  Fellow 
of  the  IS^yal  Society  of  Literature,  and  is  a  member  of  their  council. 
Among  his  communications  to  their  "Transactions,"  we  find 
(December,  1866)  "  Some  Account  of  an  Italian  Miracle  Play  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century  on  the  '  Legend  of  Cecilia.' "  Of  the  con- 
tents of  the  paper — itself  an  analysis — we  cannot  venture  on  giving 
an  abstract,  out  the  following  philosophic  passage  from  the  dose  we 
deem  worthy  of  quotation:— 

"  We  live  under  a  twofold  rule ;  we  are  constrained  by  a  chain  of  na- 
tural laws,  whose  rigour  no  ingenuity  of  science  and  art,  no  passion  of  de- 
votion, can  mitigate  or  avert.  That  is  an  iron  bond  which  we  cannot 
escape,  and  whose  laws  we  must  obey.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  beneficia]. 
In  a  word,  these  laws,  which  we  must  obey,  do  general  good  and  partial 
harm,  involving  us  in  sorrow,  pain,  madness,  in  a  word,  dUease,  But 
we  are  also  placed  under  an  obligation  (of  a  very  different  sort)  to  obey 
moral  laws  wnich  have  no  rigour  on  us,  save  through  the  choosing  will  and 
the  motives  which  determine  its  choice.  These  laws  we  cannot  perfect^ 
obey;  and  by  their  breach  we  are  plunged  in  a  passion  of  anguish,  which, 
according  to  the  case,  is  called  remone,  attrition,  contrition,  and  repent- 
ance. C^leridee  says,  *  Bemone  is  the  creed  of  the  guilty.*  It  is  also  (as 
iEschylus  says)  *  as  goads  to  the  wise.*  How  can  it  be  wondered  at  that 
our  rude  forenithen  should  have  represented  the  creator,  ordainer,  and 
sustainer  of  this  twofold  system  as  '  an  austera  man,  reaping  where  he  had 
not  sown,  and  gathering  that  he  had  not  btrawed '  P  Can  we  wonder  that 
they  should  have  depicted  him  as  creating  that  which,  like  a  watch  with 
too  weak  a  balance-spring,  did  not  fulfil  the  dirine  idea  P  And  when  they 
felt  that  the  creation 

1869. 
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"  Not  answeriag  the  aim, 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 
That  gare  't  Burmised  shape,*' 

ftnd  thus  eeemed  to  deserre  punishment ;  and  that  the  rery  laws  of  its 
being  brought  down  twofold  punishment  on  the  liTing  creatures  who  con- 
stituted BO  large  a  part  of  it ;  ran  wo  wonder  that  they  invested  that  great 
Being  with  unutterable  wrath  at  the  failure  of  His  own  work,  and  belicred 
Him  to  set  the  Furies  at  the  heels  of  the  sinner  here,  and  i;iro  yav  to  dellrer 
him  oyer  to  the  ftidffrup,  or  eternal  arenging  fiend  P  Once  let  such  a 
f<stich  be  the  object  of  man's  belief,  and  of  cecessi tj  would  the  propitration 
of  that  dreadful  Being  be  an  object  of  the  greatest  moment  to  crery  IiTnsg 
ijreature ;  and  among  all  the  means  at  man's  command,  what  more  com- 
mendable to  his  nature  than  Toluntarj  self-sacrifice — the  sacrifice  of  all 
that  nature  has  made  sweet  and  grateful  to  human  reason  and  human 
tense  ?  With  the  yantage  which  we  have  gained  from  po? itive  science,  we 
ate  able  to  obtain  a  larger  and  a  juster  view  of  the  great  scheme  of  things, 
and  to  see  that  beneficence  is  its  prerailing  character.  We  look  upon  t  he 
great  Upholder  as  the  friend  of  man,  end  fear  only  two  things,  the  ein  and 
the  blander.  Not  that  we  look  for  special  judgments  so  much  as  for  the 
ordained  and  inevi table  consequences  of  our  actions.  We  are  enabled  to 
Bay,  with  Buskin, '  Men  help  each  other  by  their  joy,  and  not  by  their  eor- 
tow.'  They  are  not  intended  to  slay  themeelTes  for  each  other,  bat  to 
strengthen  themselres  for  each  other.  .  .  •  The  one  thing  that  a  good 
man  has  to  do,  and  see  done^  is  justice." 

A  veTy  searching  and  yaluable  paper  appears  in  the  same  series 
(June,  1867),  "On  the  Unpublished  MSS.  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge," in  which,— after  proving  that  "wilful  lying  and  imposture 
must  have  gone  on  to  a  fearful  extent,  or  there  rount  exist,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  works  by  Coleridge  on  (I)  Logosophia ;  or,  Dynamic 
Philosophy,  (2)  Logic,  (8)  Assertion  of  Keligion,  (4)  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  (6)  Fly-catchers ;  Notes,  Theological  and 
Critical,  (6)  Fragments,  Logical  and  Grammatical,  (7)  Marginalia, — 
he  concludes, — "  I  hold  the  family  of  Coleridge  wholly  withoat  ex- 
cuse if  they  do  not  make  some  attempt  to  istue  at  least  the  more 
important  of  his  unpublished  MSS."  In  October,  1867,  he  dts- 
cusses  the  question,  '*  Was  Thomas  Lodge  an  Actor  P  An  exposi- 
tion touching  the  social  status  of  the  j^aywrtght  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth," — deciding  against  J.  P.  Collier  in  the  negative; 
and  in  January,  1868,  he  supplies  remarks  on  "  Somo  Traces  of  the 
Authorship  of  the  Works  attributed  to  Shakspere,"  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  the  aiieslion.  Was  Shakspere  the  writer  of 
the  plays  usually  representea  to  be  his  P  He  thinks  no  other  name 
entitled  to  the  credit  ^awarded  by  common  consent  to  William 
Shakspere,  although  he  admits  that  a  largo  proportion  of  the  plays 
commonly  assigned  to  him  have  been  founded  on  old  plays  which 
he  rewrote,  revised,  and  improved.  The  following  is  the  oon- 
olosion  of  this  paper : — 

"  If  I  might  venture  to  express  my  opinion  on  this  diOIcuU  ioqair/i  I 
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•hoald  iay  that  in  all  probability  seTeral  of  the  oomediea  strictly  po  called, 
and  of  the  tragedies,  *  Kaobeth/  •  Coriolanua,'  and  '  Julius  C^ttr/  are  not 
indebted  to  any  older  plays  on  the  same  subject ;  and  that  <  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,*  •  Troilus  and  Cressida,*  and  the  •  Tempest/  are,  in  the  pro- 
foondest  sense,  original  compositions  ;  the  entire  structure,  as  well  as  the 
architecture  of  each  play,  being  wholly  due  to  Shakspere's  incomparable 
art.  Look  at  those  three  plays  only ;  unless,  indeed,  my  judgment  has 
been  warped  by  the  force  of  habit^I  there  discern  the  figure  of  a  poet  who 
was  of  a  more  '  select  and  generous  chief  than  any  of  the  imaginatiye 
writers  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Hazlitt,  who  proclaimed  Shakspere's  intel- 
lectual and  esthetic  superiority  to  the  men  of  that  day,  Qualified  his  verdict 
by  saying  that  •  it  was  a  common  and  a  noble  brood.  With  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Dyoe  let  me  say  that  '  ialser  remark  was  never  made  by  critic' 
That  the  times  were  curiously  favourable  to  genius  may  be  allowed ;  and 
we  may  agree  with  €k)ethe's  opinion,  that  much  of  what  the  giants  of  those 
days  became  and  achieved  was  due  to  the  *  stiaulating  atmosphere '  in 
which  they  lived.  None  can  say  to  what  Ibrest  treea  the  garden  flowers  of 
OUT  days,  such  as  Tennyson  and  Browning,  might  have  waxed,  had  they 
been  planted  in  Eliaabetban  soil.  But  if  so  much  be  ^hie  to  man's  tur- 
loonmngs,  we  must  also  admit  with  sorrow  that  the  direction  into  which 
the  enargieaof  Snglishmen  have  been  diTerted  isso  unfisvourable  to  artistic 
lifi^  that  an  artist  of  Shakspere'a  atamp  will  never  mora  be  possible  among 
va  i  that  we  'ne'er  ahall  look  opon  his  Uke  afsin/ ** 

We  may  not,  perhaps,  be  orertteppiag  the  Umita  of  literary  eti- 
quette in  Baying  here,  that  we  have  been  informed  by  an  authority 
on  the  anbieet,  that  Dr.  Ingleby  haa  prepared  a  "  Supplement  to 
the  Complete  View  of  the  Shakspere  Controyeny,"  embracing, 
amongst  other  matters,  seven  charges  of  fabrication  and  imposition 
in  regard  to — 1.  A  MS.  Book  of  Ballads  (paeudo-antique) ;  2.  Seven 
Lectures  by  Coleridge  on  Shaksnere  and  Milton  (held  to  be 
spurious) ;  3.  A  Letter  of  Lsaak  Walton's  and  other  MSS.  (thought 
to  be  fictitious) ;  4.  An  Account  of  "  The  Famous  Historic  of  Petro- 
nius  Maximus  "  (a  fiction);  5.  A  MS.  Canto  of  Spenser's  "  Faerie 
Queen  "  (reputedly  discovered,  but  not  now  fortncoming) ;  6.  4^^ 
Addition  to  the  Diary  of  PhUip  Henslowe^  and,  7*  A  (falsified)  Letter 
to  Lord  Hnnsdon  from  Philip  Henalowe.  We  have  heard  besides 
that  Dt,  Ingleby  has  in  progress  "  A  Complete  Critique  on  the 
Language  of  Shakspere."  From  all  that  we  have  heard  and  seen 
of  the  ohaksperian  contributions  of  Dr.  Inglthj,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  if  we  oould  have  a  '*  National  Edition  of  the 
Writings  of  Shakspere,"  to  which  all  known  Shaksperians  should 
be  invited  to  contribute.  Dr.  Ingleby  should  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  commission,  with  J.  O.  Halliwell  as  secretary,  and  the 
Cambridge  editors  as  assessors.  But  are  we  not  suggesting  that 
that  should  be  done  now,  which  only  the  next  centenary  celebra- 
tion shall  lead  men  to  think  might  be  set  about  in  process  of  time  P 

Our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  Dr.  Ingleby  still  sym- 
pathizes with  those  who  are  engaged  in  self-culture,  and  the 
£)llowing  extracts  from  a  lecture  on  the  "MutualBelations  of  Theory 
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and  Practice/'  delivered  to  the  Birmingham  YotULg  Men's  Mninal 
ImproTcment  AsBOciation  in  1860,  will  ne  read  with  interest :«- 

*<  Of  the  problems  which  def^  the  powers  of  the  social  specalator,  how 
many  are  constantly  meeting  with  a  practical  solution  at  the  hands  of  a 
simple-minded  worker,  who,  in  lore  to  ChbibTi  and  to  those  whom  He 
came  into  the  world  to  saTC,  lay  oat  their  lives  heartily  in  the  work  of 
conrerting  sinners  and  evangelizing  the  world.  When  duty  speaks,  you 
and  I  must  not  waste  our  dajs  in  speculating  on  the  best  mode  of  doing 
it ;  aT9  longoy  viia  hrevis.  There  are  men  specially  endowed  for  the  elabo- 
ration of  theories.  The  practical  man  enters  into  their  labours,  and  works 
with  their  instruments.  But  the  more  complex  problems  of  social  economy 
have  not  yet  received  an^  scientific  solution.  There  is  a  work  which  is  to 
be  done,  but  how  to  do  it  we  find  not.  So  it  is  done,  quoeun^[u«  made,  as 
it  may  be ;  and  thence  springs  the  penalties  of  mistakes :  for— 

*  Svil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  by  want  of  heart.* 

The  fear  of  mistake,  however,  and  of  its  oonseouences,  is  too  often  made 
the  pretext  of  ignoble  inaction.  How  many  of  us  are  given  to  mormur 
at  the  state  of  things  among  which  we  live,  instead  of  manfudly  setting  to 
work  to  do  the  litSe  that  in  us  lies  for  the  well-being  and  advancement  of 
our  race !  All  of  us  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  reflected  on  the  cause  of  an 
evil  state  of  things,  and  said  to  ourselves.  If  that  one  drcumstanoe  had 
been  otherwise,  aU  this  mischief  might  have  been  spared  us.  Is  not  this 
to  credit  ourselves  with  the  foresight  requisite  for  theorizing  on  the  circum- 
stances that  would  be  still  left  us,  when  we  are,  in  all  probability,  eotinlj 
overlooking  the  fact  that  one  circumstance  cannot  be  thus  eliminated  in 
practice  without  some  new  circumstance,  which  we  cannot  anticipate^ 
taking  the  place  of  the  one  got  rid  of  ?  I  am  speaking  not  of  what  you  or 
I  can  conceive,  but  of  what  is  realized  in  the  experience  of  life.  The  £iot 
is  that  all  such  theorizing  is  vain,  because  we  are  speculating  with  a  portion 
only  of  the  elements  of  the  problem ;  and  our  result,  though  it  may  make 
ns  discontented,  or  possibly  affbrd  us  consolation,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
certain  to  be  very  wide  of  the  truth.  Such  theories  are  simply  false  (p.  82). 
•  .  .  '  Before  you  inrest  your  powers  in  production,  be  first  of  sil 
rare  that  what  you  are  about  to  produce  is  worth  production  ;  and  if  so^ 
that  it  has  not  been  already  produced  by  some  one  else.  The  only  safe- 
goard  against  the  wasto  of  mental  capital  in  repetition  is  a  preliminary 
investment  of  it  in  mastering  the  history  and  litenture  of  the  speciality  in 
the  department  of  which  the  producer  is  about  to  labour.  Coincidence  in 
discoveiT  cannot  always  be  avoided.  Nswtok  and  Leibkitz  independently 
invented  (or  rather  discovered)  fluxions.  Jaues  Watt  and  IIatoisixb 
ought  to  divide  the  honour  of  discovering  the  constitution  of  water.  Fox, 
Talbot,  and  Daguzbbe  have  equal  credit  in  the  discovery  of  photography. 
Adams  and  Lsvebbibb  contemporaneously  discovered  the  planet  Neptune^ 
bv  a  purely  theoretical  process,  though  their  methods  were  different. 
Iranoe  somehow  manages  to  divide  the  merit  with  England.  Let  us  not 
grudge  her  that  honour.  But  these  are  exceptional  cases.  Among  mth 
as  you  and  I  discovery  is  an  improbable  contingency.  Our  first  bosinees, 
whether  in  theory  or  practice,  is  to  become  fiimiliar  with  what  has  been 
done  by  the  great  who  have  lived  before  ns  or  have  wrought  ahmnd  ns . 
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When  that  labour  if  perfonned,  we  close  the  epoch  of  self-sTifficieney  and 
begin  that  of  humility,  which  ia  the  trae  pioneer  of  progreea '  (p.  85). 

It  would  be  impossible,  without  making  this  paper  a  mere  eata- 
logne,  to  note  all  the  subjects  on  which  Dr.  Ingleby  has  written,  or 
all  the  serials  to  which  he  has  contributed.  He  has,  we  know, 
written  in  the  Saturday  Review^  the  Critic,  the  Literary  Oazette, 
the  Ghiardian,  the  Illustrated  London  News,  the  Parthenon, 
among  newspapers,  besides  being  an  ext^nsiye  contributor  to  ti^e 
Birmingham  local  press;  among  magazines.  Once  a  Week,  ihe 
Shilling  Magazine,  the  JSnglishman'e  Magazine,  the  Medical  Critic 
and  Psychological  Journal,  the  Churchman  s  Family  Magcudne,  and 
our  own  columns,  have  receiyed  enrichment  from  his  pen.  Among 
the  topics  to  which  he  has  giren  attention  we  may  specially  notico 
papers  "  On  the  Belation  of  Statistics  to  Moral  Freedom/*  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Social  Science  Association ;  and  on  "  The  Law 
of  Bankruptcy  "  in  the  Transactions  of  the  National  and  Frorincial 
Law  As8ooiauon-«-which  had  some  effect  on  recent  legislation ;  to 
these  we  may  add  contributions  to  the  Fortnightly  Bemew,  oa 
''Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,"  which 
excited  considerable  attention  for  its  outspokenness ;  "  From  Fable 
to  Fact,"  tracing  the  progress  of  the  practical  adaptations  of  science 
from  desideria  to  realization ;  on  "  The  Ideality  of  the  Rainbow," 
an  endearour  to  turn  the  teaching  of  the  rainbow  to  the  account  of 
psychology,  as  showing  the  path  of  transit  from  idealism  to  realism, 
from  phenomena  to  conscious  percipieney. 
^  On  this  latter  topic,  one  confessedly  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions in  psychology,  we  understand  Dr.  Ingleby  has  composed  a 
treatise  of  great  value,  in  the  fashion  of  Plato,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
and^  Helps,  entitled  "  Iris :  five  Dialogues  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Tision."  The  competent  voice  of  G.  H.  Lewes  is  opposed  to  the 
use  of  the  dialogue  in  philosophical  writing,  and  restricts  it  only 
to  the  drama,  wherein  it  tends  to  the  evolution  or  explanation 
of  the  plot ;  yet  we  think  that,  as  a  means  of  exciting  the  controver- 
nal  faculties  of  a  man  to  the  study  of  a  topic,  the  {)htlo8ophio  dia- 
logue has  its  use.  The  plan  affords  the  variety  amid  sameness,  as 
well  as  the  unity  and  interest  of  the  kaleidoscope.  The  oharaotevs 
of  course  are  mere  personifications  of  opinions,  but  that  very  per- 
sonification imparts  liveliness  to  the  discussion  of  the  topic.  ^  The 
object  of  these  dialogues  is,  I  understand,  to  unfold  the  doctrine  of 
perception  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  senses  are  primarily 
instructed  by  reality,  but  that  reality  is  formalljr  constructed  by  the 
consciousness  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  which  seem  to  be  pro- 
jected on  it,  or  presented  to  it  oy  sensation.  The  publication  of 
the  treatise  has  been  delayed  in  consideration  of,  as  Samuel  Bailer 
says,  "the  tardy  and  limited  encouragement  extended  to  such 
works."  Its  repute,  however,  has  reached  us  in  such  a  way  as  to 
inoline  us  to  regret  that  the  paraly  zation  of  neglect  should  so  often 
end  so  effectivuy  hinder  or  nrevent  the  issue  of  works  of  such  a 
mghly  finished  and  truly  philosophical  charaoter. 
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We  haro  little  more  to  tell  of  our  autJior.    It  will  lutra  beea 

observed  that  wo  have  spoken  of  Him  repeate(Uy  aa  Dr.  I&gleby. 

He  did,  in  fact,  in  1858,  receive  the  degree  of  LL.D.  at  Cambridge 

— having  written,  ns  his  "  Exercise,"  an  elaborate  disBertation  on 

Bailments.    In  1859  ho  retired  from  his  professional  engagementa 

on  a  competence,  and  has  since  devoted  himself  to  the  culture  of 

metaphysics    and  logic,   literature    and  liaguisticst   poetry  and 

music,  scientific  experiment  and  social  intercourse.    He  has  soma 

acquaintance  with  Grerman  and  Italian,  and  translates  with  graoe^ 

fluency,  and  effectiveness  from  each.     He  bears  no  small  reputa* 

tion,  among  those  who  know  him  well,  as  a  humorist  of  an  original 

turn.    In  1863,  he  was  a  candidate  for  an  examinership  in  lo^e 

and  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  London ;  and  when,  in 

1866,  Dr.  Moppus  resigned  his  professorship  of  the  philosophy  of 

mind  and  logic  in  University  College,  be  became  a  candidate  for 

that  office, — though,  having  been  travelling  when  it  occurred,  he 

had  difficulty  in  forwarding  aubstantiations  of  his  merits  until  the 

time  allowed  had  all  but  expired.     He  was  uaauccessful  in  both 

these  efforts.    His  latest  and  best  work,  which  we  are  now  about 

to  notice,  has  been  sadly  interfered  with  by  failing  health.    The 

flrst  part  of  it  was  published  in  1864,  and  receivea  oritioism  and 

commendation  from  several  of  the  leading  thinkers  in  Franoeb 

Italy,  England,  and  America;  the  latter  portion  haa  only  been 

finished  a  few  months  ago,  and  the  whole  ia  now  issued  in  one 

volume,  as  "  An  Introduction  to  Metaphysio.*' 

This  interesting  and  able  work,  going  back  to  the  Kantian  iniUa- 
tlve,  "sketches  out  the  principles  of  psychology,  both  as  it  con- 
cerns  the  senses  and  the  understanding.  The  great  momenta  of  its 
scope  are  sensation,  imagination,  intuition  (in  space  and  time),  and 
correlation  by  the  principles  of  the  understanding."  In  the  course 
of  the  work  the  author  glances  at  some  c^  the  higher  problems  in 
philosophy,  and  criticises  the  doctrines  of  various  writers  of  repute, 
whose  works  form  a  permanent  part  of  the  hiatory  of  philoaophj. 
In  particular,  the  writings  of  Berkeley,  Beid,  £ant,  Hamilton*  and 
J.  S.  Mill,  are  reviewed  at  length,  and  "the  grounds  for  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  their  doctrines  are  carefully  stated.'* 
Many  of  these  discussions  in  philosophy  are  full  of  fresh  tlunking, 
and  all  of  them  are  apt  and  profound.    Indeed,  the  work  ia  almost 

Sclopcedic  in  its  range  of  philosophical  tonics.  Sir  Wnu  Bowan 
amilton,  one  of  the  most  original  minds  or  this  century  of  men  of 
^fts,  and  one  of  the  most  universal  in  his  erudition  and  attainments, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  wrote  a  critique  on  the  earlier  part  of 
this  work,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  the  value  of  the  steps  taken 
by  Dr.  Ingleby  to  make  experimental  psychology  the  hanamaid  to 
a  new  and  comprehensive  metaphysio,  in  which  reason  and  reason- 
ing shall  be  brought  into  harmony,  and  philosophy  shall  be  seen 
to  include  all  thought  and  all  truth. 

We  subjoin  the  following  (]^uotations  as  indications  only  of  the 
highly  excellent  contents  otthis  notable  book : — 


'*  Tn  the  fact  of  yiBiofi  there  are  three  elements — the  intelligent  who  itee, 
the  object  that  ii  seen,  and  the  faculty  or  organ  b;^  nieans  of  which  that 
commerce  between  the  intelligent  and  the  obj»tct  is  eflfeoted.  According 
to  the  doctrine  of  common  sense,  the  intelligent  is  spiritual,  and  the  object  is 
material ;  while  the  mediatorial  agency  is  either  matenal  or  spiritual,  accord* 
sog  as  it  is  regarded  as  itseff  an  object  of  the  senses,  or  as  a  mental  impres* 
moo.  Ab  an  object  of  the  senses  we  call  that  agency  an  organ,  specifying  it  as 
theeye ;  as  a  mental  impression  we  call  it  a  faculty,  specify  ing  it  as  the  faculty 
of  Tiaion,  or  the  sense  of  sight,  being  one  of  some  (Ito  or  six  seneee  apper* 
laiaing  to  our  bodily  organism.  ...  To  the  seif-oousciousness,  the 
agency  which  mediatee  between  the  seer  and  the  thing  seen  is  immaterial, 
while  to  the  senses  it  is,  like  any  other  external  object,  material.  ... 
The  physicist  thus  judges  of  the  question  by  an  analysis  of  the  thing  seen, 
vhUe  the  physiologist  docs  so  by  an  analysis  of  the  organ  of  sight  and  tha 
nerrona  system,  so  far  as  that  organ  and  ner? ous  system,  and  the  pheno« 
mena  accompanying  them,  are  ir.anifest  to  his  own  bodily  organs.  .  .  • 
Hie  iatelleot  is  essentially  sceptical ;  it  will  take  nothing  for  granted  but 
itself.  .  .  .  Scepticism,  it  i*  obvious,  may  take  either  of  two  forms  :  it 
fliay  pmsent  itself  as  a  doubt  whether  things  areas  they  seem, ».  e.,  whetlier 
itbe'wodd  .of  the  senses  is  not  a  mere  appearance,  and  if  not  an  illusion,  y0 
A  meieeubjectiTe  representation  WPasiQned  by  en  wderlying  "nd  unknown 
world  ;  or  it  may  present  itself  as  a  doubt  wh^fh^  ^^^  »«  ftny  world  at 
«11  besides  the  world  of  the  mind,  the  soul  being  the  only  existing  species 
^5iinct  from  Ood.  Doubtless  there  hare  been  oonsoientious  men  holding 
«wiT  form  of  doubt  or  even  uiibellef  j  yet  it  must  be  conceded  thai  mAM  6t 
the  leaders  of  scepticism  and  idealism  hare  been  rtlther  ingenious  epeeUla* 
tor*  than  fiucere  conyerts  to  a  system.  Neither  Hume,  Leibnitz,  nor  yet 
SHehte  believed  the  conclusions  which  they  deduced  with  so  much  rigour  of 
demonstration.  Those  probably  were  the  sincerest  philosophers  whose 
labours,  like  those  of  Kant,  were  rather  critical  than  dogmatic.  Notwith- 
standing these  admissions,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  men  of  real 
eminence  in  philosophy  found  it  hard  to  thoroughly  conriuce  themselves  of 
the  actual  truth  of  their  own  systems,  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  they 
were  sincere  in  their  original  doubts,  as  they  were  earnest  in  their  search 
after  a  system  of  philosoph v  which  would  meet  and  solve  them  ;  and  our 
own  experience,  if  we  rightly  question  our  minds,  will  satisfy  us  that  under 
the  most  respectable  conventionalities  lurk  uneasy  doubts  which  we  cannot 
entirely  resolve  or  entirely  suppress.  ^  .  .  .  The  physicist  assumes  that 
matter  is,  and  is  as  we  perceive  it  to  be ;  the  physiologist  knowj  of  no 
organic  structures  but  what  are  revealed  to  his  own  senses,  and  he  knows 
them  only  as  he  thereby  perceives  tliem.  Consequently  all  inquiries 
l^^pecting  the  mode  of  perception,  and  the  objectivity  of  the  things  per- 
ceived,  are  in  vain  addressed  to  either  the  physicist  or  the  physiologist.  It 
is  to  the  metaphysician  that  such  inquiries  should  be  brought.  .  .  . 
Metaphyairittns  have  agreed  to  designate  the  intelligent  by  the  term  Sgo, 
and  the  manifold  objects  of  perception  by  the  correlative  term  Non-ego.** 
*'  Of  the  organism  itself  we  know  nothing  save  through  the  senses,  else  were 
pthysiology  and  psychology  but  one  science."  **  Imagination  is  the  faculty 
which  mediates  between  the  organic  sensation  and  the  object  bv  the  senses  | 
it  is  the  warp  on  which  thought  wearer  its  reflective  fabric."  "The  pre- 
sence of  a  sensation  deterniines  the  imagination  to  construct,  and  only  in 
the  absence  of  objective  sensations  is  the  imagination  the  prey  of  subjective 
sensations." 
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**  The  law  of  reciprocal  causation  "  which  arises  thence  is  a  fine 
modification  of  the  pre-established  harmonv  of  Leibnita  in  this 
case,  however  reasoned  ont,  not  hypotheticalfy  posited. 

The  following  qnotations  are  made  from  the  second  book,  on 
**  The  Psychology  of  the  Understanding  :"t- 

*' There  are,  in  &ct,  three  elemente  to  be  ooneidered-:  (1)  the  mode  of 
aeqoiriDff^  or  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  (2)  the  knowledge  acquired; 
(8)  the  thmg  known,— distinctions  which  are  so  admimbly  differsntiated  by 
the  Greek  terms  yvatnc,  jva/ifi  and  yvardv.  It  is  wiUi  the  first  moment  of 
these  three  we  haye  to  deal,  and  that  not  in  the  sense  offering,  indinatioii, 
opinion,  or  moral  assurance,  but  of  knowing,  to  the  OEduaion  not  merely 
or  doaht^  but  of  error.  Knowledge  is,  in  this  sense,  cogitable  as  denred 
(1)  from  the  ponHvt  energy  of  the  mind  in  dealing  with  the  preaentatioiis 
of  sense,  (2)  urom  the  negative  energy  of  the  mind  by  reason  of  its  limr* 
tations  in  the  same  sphere  of  operation,  (8)  from  a  preinmed  capability 
(either  as  a  faculty  or  as  a  capacity)  of  arriring  at  truth  oonoemmg  the 
supenensttous.    •    • 

"All  living  words  are  in  a  state  of  growth  or  decay.  Arrest  this,  and 
they  become  the  fossils  of  thought.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  thsy 
acquire  that  rigid,  arbitrary  definitude  which  is  demanded  in  the  terms  ci 
logic.  A  language  of  words  so  defined  would,  indeed,  be  a  perfect  logioal 
instrument ;  out  for  all  the  purposes  of  Ufe  it  would  be  cumberaome  and 
inefficient  $  for  it  would  be  out  of  tune  with  nature,  whose  deputv  it  ia. 
Ir^ords  are  **  the  slaves  and  signs  (Mf  power  $*'  but  emptied  of  lim,  become 
tyrants  over  both  the  intellect^  and  the  moral  nature  of  man.  It  is  tiui 
fitting  of  words  for  the  ends  of  logic  which  degrades  them  firom  their  ranl^ 
as  the  '  very  seals  and  impresses'  of  mind  and  nature,  to  that  of  idolmJbrL 
'Stick  to  words'  (haltei  eueh  an  Worief)  was  the  fiend's  adfioe  to  the 
student  in  Faust,  In  algebraical  science,  howerer,  the  symbols  emi^yed 
are,  from  the  very  nature  of  that  which  they  denote,  of  a  definite  or  defini- 
tire  import,  for  which  reason  but  little  danger  is  incurred  in  combining 
them  without  reference  to  their  meaning.  In  the  use  of  common  Ungoage 
it  is  never  safe  to  dispense  with  that  refSarence.  A  blind  use  of  words  is 
the  firuitful  source  of  fallacy  {  and  yet  the  risk  must  be  run,  for  if  we  wen 
obliged  to  realize  the  precise  meaning  of  every  word  we  employ,  we  should 
be  so  hampered  in  expressing  our  thoughts  that  for  veiy  uksomeness  we 
should  keep  silence.  The  distinction  between  a  blind  and  a  significant  use 
of  words  must  hare  been  often  taken  befora  the  time  of  Leibnitz,  but  to 
him  belongs  the  credit  of  firat  turning  that  distinction  to  account  in  phi« 


loaophy.    He  broadly  discrin^inated  between  intuitive   and  symbolical 
'linking  (ooeitat    ' 
trated  by  Woit,    The  nomenclature  appeara  to  me  highly  'objectionable^ 


thinJdng  (ooeitatio),  and  this  dietinction  was  further  developed  and  illus- 


and  the  distinction,  as  left  bv  Wolf^  to  have  but  little  value.  Had  either 
of  those  great  men  perceived  that  from  this  distinction,  in  its  ultimate 
development,  emerges  the  separation  of  the  intuitive  from  the  discursire 
frcnlty,  the  labours  of  Kant  would  have  been  lightened." 

"I4>gic,  as  prescriptirely  taught,  requires  that  the  relation  of  subject  to 
predicate  shall  be  not  only  constant,  but  one  of  simple  identify.  If  it 
presents  us  with  the  judgment,  Socrates  is  a  man,  the  copula  is  expresses 
the  identity  between  the  Greek  sage  and  a  particular  man.  If  it  tells  mi 
that '  all  men  are  mortal,'  what  is  meant  is  that  '  all  men '  are  identical 
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with  *  lome  moitali,'  eaeh  one  being  identical  with  a  partioaler  mortaL 
This  being  the  ease,  logic  is  incompetent  to  deal  with  philosophj;  for 
philoeophy  diftingoiBhes  nomnena  and  phenommtas  snbstance  and  attri* 
Dote ;  oanse  and  effect.  If  then  the  Bubject  Btands  for  the  troe  BubBtance^ 
and  the  predicate  for  the  true  attribute,  the  copula  that  joina  them  cannot 
be  a  copula  of  ideniiiy  ;  since  a  true  Bubject  and  ite  phenomenal  attribute 
an  disparate  and  ezdfude  each  other.  Yet  the  copula  in  this  case  maybe 
the  oopuU  of  attribution,  of  which  let  logic  make  what  uae  it  maj.  un- 
happily, both  copulas  are  expressed  bj  the  same  sign  {i$  or  are\  a  practice 
which  occasions  much  parados.  For  example,  Xant  tells  us  that  it  is  only 
the  permanent  (substance)  that  is  subject  to  change ;  while  the  changeable 
suffers  no  change,  but  rather  alternation.  Pantdoxical  as  this  appears,  it  \m 
admirably  expressed  and  as  true  as  an  oracle.  But  a  careless  or  a  sophis- 
tical writer  might  hare  worded  it  thus : — (1)  Substance  is  subject  to  chanm, 
(2)  though  substance  (as  permanent)  is  not  subject  to  change ;  and  (8) 
jpiktmommM  (as  changeable)  are  sulneot  to  change,  (4)  though  phenomena 
wan  not  subject  to  clunge  s  and,  to  all  appearance,  these  aie  two  eonflictinff 
pain  of  contradiotoxiee.  The  solution  of  the  paradox  is  this.  In  (1)  and 
(4)  the  copula  is  that  of  attribution ;  and  in  (2)  and  (8)  the  oopula  is  that 
of  identity.  Again,  (1)  and  ^l)  are  sjnthetiod  judgments)  while  (2)  and 
(8)  are  analytical  judgments. 

^  Dialectical  anntheses  in  the  spurious  forms  of  contrarr  and  contradic- 
tory oppositions  arise  on  tarious  other  grounds,  all  of  wnicli  present  the 
character  of  a 'hog  in  armour;'  logic  stultified  bv  its  own  incompetencT, 
and  made  ridiculous  by  its  procinelut.  For  example,  we  think  a  multitude 
of  thoo^hte  only  as  related  to  that  which  is  given  in  an  intuition.  PAeao- 
memm  is  the  tinon  uom  of  objective  thought.  We  can  only  think  of  sub- 
stance as  (1)  manifested  by  its  phenomena,  (2)  not  itself  being  identical 
with  those  phenomena.  Consequently  the  attempt  to  think  pure  substance 
ends,  as  Kant  shows,  in  forming  the  empty  concept,  and  we  find  that 
nothing  is  the  limit  of  pure  being.  But  to  affirm  that  pure  bein^  is  iden- 
tically nothing,  is  to  confuse  two  copulas  which  are  radically  distinct.  In 
the  proposition,  substance  is  pure  being,  "  is "  stands  for  the  oopula  of 
identity  I  but  in  the  proposition,  substance  is  not  affected  with  pheno- 
mena, t.  e.,  is  no-thing,  "  is  "  stands  for  the  copula  of  attribution.  By  con- 
founding these  two  copulas  it  is  readily  made  to  appear  that  since  suMtanoe 
is  pure  being,  and  substance  is  nothing,  therefore  pure  being  is  nothing.*' 

**  In  all  thought,  in  all  reasoning,  concerning  objects,  we  may  distinguish 
two  kinds  of  form ;  logical  form  and  intuitional  form."  "  The  understand- 
ing and  intuition  are  both  formal  powers,  the  one  being  the  faculty  of 
formal  representation,  the  other  the  faculty  of  formal  presentation."  *<  The 
understanding  works  by  conception ;  intuition  by  imagination.  The  pro- 
duct of  conception  is  a  concept ;  the  produol  of  imagination  is  an  image." 
**  We  cannot  imagine  a  concept— nor  conceiTe  an  image."  "  There  must  be 
a  ierimm  gaid  wmch  is  both  sensnons  and  inteUeotuaL  This  is  a  schema." 

Hie  second  part  of  this  ingenious  work,  on  which  the  author  is 
flom^ecL  despite  the  pressure  of  illness,  will  treat  of  MaUrial  ^S^» 
and  in  it  the  dootrine  of  schematism  fails  to  be  unfolded.  We 
hope  for  the  author  a  due  amount  of  appreciation  for  the  part  of 
tiie  work  already  aeoomplished,  and  the  recjuisite  amount  of  mental 
«iid  bodily  health  to  finish  fittingly  his  praiseworthy  task. 
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DO  THE  SCEIFTUEES  FAVOUR  OE  OPPOSE  THE  IDEA 
OF  THB  NATURAL  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  80ULP 

AtmUkTCnt  AllTlCLB.— IV. 

Wb  are  now  called  upon  to  diacoBs  a  profoond  and  all-impofiaBt 
topic.  We  hare  all  an  interest,  yea,  a  great  interest,  in  knowini^ 
woetker,  when  we  come  to  the  margin  of  "  that  bonroe  fWrn  whiek 
BO  traveller  retnnu/'  and  are  about  to  die,  tMir  Itring  powen  will  be 
destroyed  wiUi  onr  bodies  ;  if,  when  men  die,  thej  cease  to  exist. 
This  subject  lias  engaged  the  attention  of  men  in  all  ages  of  the 
world's  history.  Philosophers  hare  not  been  unminoml  of  this 
sublime  doctrine,  but  haee  aooght  to  comprehend  the  mystery  by 
their  reason ;  some  of  them  e?cn  went  so  fsr  as  to  belieTO  in  tlie 
pre-existence  pf  the  soul ;  though  some  could  not  see  their  way  dear 
to  beliere  in  the  future  state.  But  Socrates,  as  Plato  intimAtaa» 
believed  both.  Poets,  too,  have  sung  some  of  their  aweelest 
melodies  on  the  joys  of  the  saved  in  hearea ;  and  not  only  tiioae, 
but  of  the  pains  also  of  those  who  are  loat, — not  destroyed,  but  suffer^ 
ing  the  punishment  of  their  sins.  Volumes  have  been  writton,  and 
will  continue  to  be  written,  till  **  time  shall  be  no  more  "pro  andfoa. 
In  natore  we  find  many  things  to  su^rg^st  a  future  state.  IVo  man 
has  been  able  yet  to  define  wnat  is  the  bulk  of  his  living  powers, 
but  we  know  they  can  be  suspended  without  the  person  ceasing  to 
exist ;  for  instance,  a  person  m  a  swoon  is  dead  for  the  minute  or 
few  minutes,  persoos  may  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  material 
body  without  their  soul  being  injured,  they  are  still  the  aame 
persons.  We  believe  firmly  the  soul  will  not  be  liable  to  be  dia« 
solved  at  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  aad  therefore  it  will  be  natuially 
immortal.  But  I  must  stey  and  arrest  my  course ;  I  am  not  Adced 
to  prove  it  from  proud  philosophy,  the  poets,  or  nature,  but  fn»B 
that  good  old  Book  which  has  been  a  guide  to  so  many  an  earth* 
plodding  traveller,  and  which,  I  trust,  will  be  oar  guide  tQl  we 
enter  the  land  of  truth. 

The  (^ponent  to  my  views  who  wrote  in  April  does  net  anpear 
to  deny  the  everlaslittR  happiness  of  the  Christian,  bnt  he  itmm 
tbe  future  existenee  of  the  sinner ;  so  I  must  try  and  prove  firom 
God's  word  that  tbe  wicked  will  never  cease  to  exist,  but  that  tiiey 
have  an  immertai  soul  the  same  aa  the  righteous.  '*  Man  beeame  a 
living  soul "  (Gen.  ii.  7).  Abtaham  was  said  to  be ''  gathtied  to  kiB 
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people  "  (Gen.  xxv.  8).  Now  Abraham  was  not  buried  with  his 
people  ;  so  we  conclude  that  this  means  another  state,  namely,  to 
*'  the  souls  (or  spirits)  of  just  men  made  perfect."  Again,  the  same 
is  said  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xlix.  33).  And  of  Eachel  it  is  said,  "  As  her 
soul  was  leaving  her  "  (Gen.  xxxy.  18).  Stephen  prays  God  to 
receive  hiA  spirit  (Acts  vii.  59) ;  and  the  Saviour  commends  His 
spirit  into  His  Father's  hands  (Luke  xxiii.  46).  These,  and  the 
proofs  which  have  been  aaotcd  in  the  April  number,  prove  the 
resurrection  of  the  deaa,  and  that  the  soul  exists  without  the 
body ;  but  I  think  we  find  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  passages 
enough  to  prove  that  no  man  is  destroyed,  annihilated,  or  ceases  to 
exist,  but  remains  for  all  eternity  either  being  punished  or  beinff 
blessed.  Bead  Isa.  xxxiii.  14 :  "  Who  among  us  shall  dwell  with 
the  devouring  fire?  who  among  us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting 
burnings  ?  "  To  Daniel  it  was  revealed  that  *'  many  of  them  that 
sleep  in  the  dust  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt."  And  turn  to  the  evangelical 
prophet : ''  For  their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be 
quenched*'  (Isa.  Ixvi.  24).  I  wish  now  to  oall  attention  to 
several  parts  of  the  New  Testament  where  the  same  doctrine  is 
propounded.  The  words  of  our  Saviour  arc  very  clear  upon  this 
point.  AfiDer  the  judgment,  this  sentence  is  to  be  pronounced  on 
the  wicked : — "Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels  "  (Matt.  xxv.  41) ;  and  in  case 
any  one  should,  like  our  friend  P.  O.  S.,  think  that  the  fire  would 
destroy,  consume,  or  annihilate  the  wicked,  the  following  words 
appear  to  be  added : — '*  And  these  shall  go  away  into  ever- 
lasting punishment  i  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal "  (ver.  46). 
Now  it  appears  to  me  that  these  two  must  stand  or  fall  together ; 
for  when  the  eternity  of  divine  punishment  is  denied,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  people  deny  the  eternity  of  rewards.  Tlie  Saviour 
thrice  declares  that  sinners  shall  exist  "  Where  their  worm  dieth 
not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched  :  '*  (Mark  ix.  4i,  46,  48).  And 
it  is  certain  this  alludes  to  the  unending  duration  of  the  puoish- 
ment  of  the  wicked  into  the  "  fire  that  shall  not  be  quenched : " 
(ver.  43).  And  sgain,  ''  And  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire : 
wliere  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth : "  (Matt.  xiii.  42). 
And  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  the  same  truta 
is  taught :  "  And  in  hell  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torment :  *' 
(Luke  xvi.  23).  St.  Paul,  too,  teaches  the  same  thing:  ''The 
Xiord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  taking  vengeance  upon 
those  who  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our 
XiOrd  Jesus  Christ :  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  de- 
struction from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of 
His  power"  (2  Thess.  i.  7,  9).  St.  Jude  assures  us  that 
Sodom  and  Gromorrha  are  **  set  forth  for  an  exaniple,  suffering  the 
punishment  of  eternal  fire  "  (Jude  I).  And  St.  John  says,  **  The 
emoke  of  their  torment  asoendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever :  and  ther 
hvwe  no  rest  day  nor  night,  who  worship  the  beast  and  his  image. 
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I  think,  from  these  passages,  if  we  believe  in  the  Book,  that 
divine  revelation  teachers  that  all  men,  whatever  their  state  mar 
be,  saint  or  sinner,  are  possessed  of  an  indestraotible  soul ;  for  1 
find  no  passage  to  directly  contradict  this ;  the  absence  of  texts 
clearly  proving  the  opposite  view  is  certain  evidence  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  mtended  them  to  be  understood  as  they  are  written.  The 
natnre  of  sin,  and  the  influence  it  exercises  upon  those  who  axe 
imder  its  power,  are  demonstrative  of  the  unending  punishment 
of  the  lost. 

Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law,  and  while  a  man  is  unforgiveii 
and  under  condemnation  he  cannot  be  released  from  punishment. 
The  law  demands  that  it  should  be  kept ;  it  makes  no  provision, 
for  those  who  do  not  keep  it,  but  punishment.  And  in  the  mmd 
scheme  of  man's  redemption  I  can  find  no  provision  made  tor  a 
sinner  to  come  to  Christ  in  a  future  state.  The  only  eonduaioii 
I  can  arrive  at  is  that  there  is  no  mero^  for  a  lost  soul,  but  that  all 
who  die  in  their  sins  will  be  punished  in  hell  for  ever.  And  thoae 
who  have  accepted  of  Christ,  and  have  had  their  sins  forgiven,  will 
dwell  with  Qoa  in  heaven  for  ever.  As  we  do  not  know  what  good 
things  the  Lord  hath  prepared  for  those  who  love  Him,  we  are 
likewise  ignorant  in  many  points  of  the  miserv  of  those  who  are 
not  saved.  But  let  it  be  ours  to  seek  to  eat  of  tne  new  tree  of  life 
in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God. 

*'  How  long  art  thoo,  eternity  P 
Ai  long  as  Qod  is  0od — bo  long 
Endure  the  pangs  of  sin  and  wrong } 
So  long  the  joys  of  heaven  remain. 
O  endleas  joy  1    O  endless  pain ! 
Ponder,  O  man,  eternity.'*  A.  S* 


▲FFIBMATITB  ABTIOLB. — ^T. 

Thb  idea  of  eternity,  whenever  it  foroea  itself  upon  ua  (for  foreed 
it  is),  whether  whilst  reading,  cogitating,  or  dreamin£[,  faucet  a 
marked  impression  in  a  very  short  time.  We  are  mvolontarilT 
drawn  into  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  consequently  au 
our  voluntary  eontemplationa  must  be  grafted  upon  the  thought 
which  arose  aa  strangely,  as  rapidly,  and  as  mysteriously  as  the 

gourd  of  Jonas.  Like  the  light  too  that  fell  from  heaven  ujpoa 
t.  Paul,  the  thought  of  immortality  is  usually  alarming ;  it  bnngp 
not  with  it  a  glorious  prospect  of  the  golden  ffBtea  of  the  eternal 
city,  with  its  marvellous  glittering  pillars  and  glistening  pavements* 
thronged  with  eelestial  immortals,  but  paints  m  all  its  noiroiB  the 
dreadful  agonies  of  the  damned  and  the  ghastly  picture  of  helL 
Henoe  arises  a  natural  tendency  to  shrink  from  tne  future;  we 
would  far  rather  "  bear  those  ilia  we  have  than  fly  to  othem  thai 
we  know  not  of."  We  feel  our  immortality  without  daring  to 
define  it.    We  oannot  disbelieve  nor  doubt  it»  but  both  the  Uglita 
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and  shades  of  eternity  pain  the  eye  of  the  mind  for  a  time,  so  that 
we  can  haxdly  dwell  but  for  a  moment  upon  it.  Natare,  therefore, 
appears  to  declare  with  a  still  small  voice  that  man  is  natarally 
immortal. 

Upon  so  interesting  a  sabject  it  is  reasonable  that  many  |)apers 
will  be  written.  The  subject,  however,  has  been  so  admirably 
handled  on  the  affirmatire  by  H.  £.,  the  points  of  whose  argument 
appear  so  irrefragable,  and  who  has  written  with  so  much  cleamess 
and  sldll,  that  we  fain  would  hare  let  the  matter  rest,  confident 
ihat  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  our  antagonists  to  oust  us  from  our 
position.  But  on  consideration  we  determined,  although  forestalled 
in  Ihe  major  argument  by  H.  £.,  to  weave  into  a  connected  theme 
a  few  minor  points  and  correlatiyes  which  had  previously  been 
jotted  down  and  which  appeared  worthy  of  notice.  Physicists  and 
metaphysicians  agree  in  maintaining  thst  no  material  thing  has  an 
end ;  that  it  may  change,  but  that  its  particles  are  not  destooyed,  a 
metamorphosis  being  the  only  result.  Philosophers  and  even  theo- 
logians have  also  eniDodied  the  same  idea  in  relation  to  the  particles 
of  man.  Thus,  in  the  epitaph  lately  discovered  and  attrionted  to 
Miltouy  we  find, — 

*<  Then  pass  on  gently,  ye  that  mourn. 
Touch  not  this  miDe  honoured  urn ; 
These  ashes  which  do  here  remain 
A  vital  tincture  still  retain ; 
A  seminal  form  within  the  deeps 
Of  this  little  ohaos  sleeps ; 
The  thread  of  life  untwisted  is 
Into  its  first  existences ; 
Infimt  nature  cradled  here 
In  its  prinoiples  appear." 

But  this  discussion  introduces  no  element  of  personal  belief,  but 
depends  upon  logical  inference  based  upon  scriptural  data.  And 
here  we  must  take  exception  to  an  implied  definition  of  immortality 
as  laid  down  by  P.  O.  b.  This  controversialist  appears  to  attach 
a  vexT  unusual,  nay,  extraordinary  meaning  to  this  word.  The 
term  has  not,  as  he  would  convey,  any  goodness  or  sanctity  inherent 
in  it.  A  man,  humanly  speaking,  may  achieve  immortal  fame  or 
immortal  shame.  Samuel  has  gained  the  one,  Judas  as  assuredly 
the  other. 

The  quicksand  on  which  our  opponents  all  appear  to  sink  is  in 
mistaking  that  which  was  spoken  of  the  mere  body  as  applied  to 
the  soul.  Thus  great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  phrase,  "  Dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  sbalt  thou  return."  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  whole  context  shows  that  Qod  spake  of  natural 
subjects.  The  ground  was  cursed,  so  that  it  should  brine  forth 
thorns  and  thistles,  whilst  man  himself^ was  doomed  hencetorth  to 
the  necessity  of  winniujc  his  bread  by  tfie  sweat  of  his  brow.  The 
.whole  passage  conveys  inoontestably  to  the  mind  of  the  observant 
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iMdcr  ike  idea  that  erery  topic  tomohed  upon  is  cnrtirely  BsforiaL 
To  the  Jews  the  natnnd  inmortaUty  of  tlie  sool^aiBt  neeoMarily- 
have  been  part  of  their  belief.  For  to  them  it  was  oommaaded 
that  they  shoold  keep  the  law  which  Gk)d  had  giren  to  Moece.  Now 
this  krW  eontaiaed  no  promiae  of  fatare  ismiortality  eoneeqnent 
mpon  a  belief  in  a  proniMd  SanouTr  idnrelbie  we  oaa  only  frnH 
back  upon  two  things :  either  they  noat  have  belieyed  tbat  «■  tke 
beast  cne8».so  dies  man ;  or  tiiat  man  was  natmaMy  immortal.  Bat 
it  is  palpable  that  the  former  was  not  their  eveed ;  for  if  saeh  had 
been  the  case,  who  ean  donbt  bnt  that  dniing  ^e  wesiy  ioameyimfiB 

ilMidLd  nev 


in  the  wiideness,  after  bsnig  assured  that  ther  should  never 
that  good  hud  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  but  that  tiuy 
doomed  to  perpetual  wanderings,  they  would  gladly  have  died  by 
the  sword  of  their  Miows,  or  1^  this  serpents,  or  by  their  own 
hands,  rather  than  endnre  so  many  years  of  suffering,  when  uo 
simply  they  eoald  have  obtained  eternal  rest.  Yet  we  fiad  limit 
they  did  not  seek  death,  fblly  behefingthat  man's  soul »  natanUy 
immortal. 

In  the  paesagies,  movsover,  whteh  oar  antagonists  have  eollod 
from  Job,  the  gist  of  them  is  applicable,  not  to  the  spirit  of  mam, 
bat  rather  to  the  body  or  to  moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  The 
passages  instanced  by  F.  W.  bear  no  more  crpon  the  subject  thaa 
moraliaings  of  a  kindred  nature  by  essayists  in  all  ages  and  climea. 
If  this  be  not  so,  how  can  the  quotations  ^ren  by  him  be  reconeiied 
with  the  following  P — "  The  wicked  is  reserved  to  the  day  of  de- 
struction; they  shall  be  brought  forth  to  the  day  of  wrath*' 
(Job  xxi.  80). 

Our  antagonists  appear  to  adopt  as  their  belief  that  immortali^ 
is  the  result  of  Christ's  death  and  resvrreetion,  and  that  this  prin* 
oiple  of  eternal  life  is  only  conferred  upon  those  who  believe.  Thus 
P.  O.  8.  says,  "  The  eternal  immortality  of  wicked  spirits,  however 
brought  about  or  peroiitted,  would  be  the  eternity  oif  evil,  a  pessi* 
bility  which  we  cannot  entertain  in  regard  to  a  time  when  Crad  tike 
Father  shall  put  all  things  in  subfeetion  under  God  the  Son,  Jesos 
Christ."  From  which  we  infer  that  nought  savouring  of  evil  caa 
exist  in  sabjeetbn  under  the  Son.  But  we  know  Iran  ScriptuFe 
that  at  the  soond  of  the  awful  trump  all  shall  appear  at  the  judg^ 
ment  seat  of  Clirist,  and  that  they  which  have  done  evil  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment  $  that  He  (Christ)  shall "  bum  up 
the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire ;"  that  He  shall  say  to  those  on  Hin 
left  hand,  "  Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  aog^^."  Thus  if  Christ  is  the  eomee 
and  giver  of  eternal  life.  He  must  confer  eternal  life  upon  the  unjust 
as  well  as  the  just,  eternal  misery  must  be  awarded  by  Him  as  well 
as  eternal  happiness.  An  anomaly  consequently  arises  which  those 
who  take  the  negative  side  of  this  question  must  clearly  elucidate 
before  they  can  be  entitled  to  bear  the  palm  of  victory. 

The  doctrine  of  redemption  as  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures  in 
simply  this :  Christ  l^  dying  hath  redeemed  us  from  dealh,  that  in. 
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from  tli6  tHng  of  death.  Now  the  stittg  of  death  ia  bId,  thenfore  He 
hath  fedeemed  na  from  the  pnnishment  whioh  had  been  decreed  upon 
ikoee  who  eommit  sin,  thus  changing  immortal  misery  into  im- 
mortai  happineas.  The  sting  of  death  has  been  withdrawn,  and  th« 
iMrtmfe  of  tne  result  of  sin  only  has  been  changed.  A  penalty  has 
been  transformed  into  a  nriyilege,  for  it  ia  possible,  by  passing  tiie 
portals  of  temporal  deatn,  to  usher  the  Bever^dying  soul  into  the 
realms  of  immortal  bliss. 

Yet  some,  it  would  seem,  adopt  the  doctrine  that  the  soml  onre- 
generate  is  not  immortal ;  what  then  beeomea  of  it  P  The  Scriptnres 
tell  BS  that  *'  all  must  give  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body." 
To  go  still  further,  how  can  those  who  reason  thus  surmount  the 
difficultiea  of  the  following  P—''  All  manner  of  sin  shall  be  forgiren 
imto  men,  but  the  ain  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  never  be  for- 
ffiTen."  If  after  judgment  the  wicked  are  simplr  annihilated,  the 
tiireat  cannot  hare  its  foroe,  for  annihilation  includes  ceaaation  of 
feeling.  Or  taming  to  the  translations  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  we 
axe  not  told  that  they  possessed  any  natural  qualities  above  Uieir 
fellows,  nor  that  on  them  were  bestowed  endowments  of  an  immortal 
eharaeter.  When  did  they  cease  to  be  mortal  and  becomo  im? 
mortal  P  Did  they  become  immortal  bjr  being  removed  to  regions 
of  immortal  bliss  P  Then  is  the  redemption  of  Christ  not  neeessary. 
One,  Elijah,  we  are  told,  waa  seen  to  go  bodily,  leaving  only  his 

Sihemezu  clothiog  behiniid  lam.  All  that  was  God-like  was  tdcen, 
e  earthly  only  left  behind.  Looking  to  the  various  sects  who 
profess  the  Christian  religion,  which  one  of  them  adopts  the  tenet 
that  man  is  not  naturally  immortal  P  I  have  endeavoured  to  find 
one,  but  all  in  vain.  Strange  it  must  be  if  sa  many  denominations, 
differing  greatly  in  their  views  of  Scripture  intwpretation,  should 
eoincide  in  their  manner  of  understanding  this  subjeet,  and  yet  all 
be  misguided.  The  fact  that  so  many  searehera  of  the  Scriptures 
think  that  man  is  naturally  unmortal  spe«lES  iotfdly  in  favour  of 
that  belief.  A.  J.  G. 


VBGATIVB  ABTICLB.— nr. 

**  That  problem  which,  measured  by  its  interest  to  man,  by  Its  depend- 
ences, by  the  infinite  jewel  staked  upon  the  verdtet — we  shonld  all  confess 
to  be  the  most  solemn  and  heart-shaking  that  is  hang  out  by  golden  eliains 
firom  the  heaven  of  heavens  to  human  investigation — vis.,  Is  the  spirit  of 
man  numbered  amongst  things  naturally  perishable  ?  The  doctrine  of  oor 
own  Dodwell  (a  most  orthodox  man)  was,  that  natarally  and  perse  it  was 
perisfaaUe,  bnt  that  by  sopematorai  endowment  it  was  made  immortal. 
Aaparently  the  anoisnt  oracles  of  the  Hebrew  literature  had  all  and  evezy- 
where  assumed  the  soul's. natural  mortality.*' — Thomas  JDe  Qataoty. 

Wabbubtok,  in  hia  VDIvind  Legation  of  Moses,"  found  it  a 
proof  that  the  Pentateuch  was  a  revelation  from  God,  because  it 
was  silent  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  and  held  "  not  only  that 
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Moses  did  (as  a  fact)  assume  the  mortality  of  the  sonl,  but  that  ma 
a  necessity  he  did  so,  since  upon  this  assumption  rests  the  weightiest 
arj^rument  for  his  own  divine  mission.  "  That  Moses  could  dispenae 
with  a  support  which  Warburton  fancied  all  other  legislators  had 
Heeded  and  postulatedi  argued,  in  the  bishop's  opinion,  a  vicariona 
8U]>port,  a  secret  and  divine  support."  It  is  quite  CTident  that  thia 
eminent  diyine  had  formed  the  opinion  that  the  Mosaic  booka  did 
not  favour,  if  they  did  not  oppose,  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  im* 
mortality  of  the  soul. 

H.  K.  afiirms  that  the  natural  indestrucfcibilitj  of  every  hnman 
Bonl  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  he  has 
nowhere  stated  in  what  passages  of  Scripture  this  fundamental  doe- 
trine  is  to  be  found  clearly  and  unmistakably  revealed.  His 
interpretation  of  the  passage  Gen.  ii.  7,  containing  the  worda 
''Man  became  a  living  soul,"  as  meaning  ''an  ever-living  soul" 
(p.  25),  is  evidently  an  overstrain.  We  note  one  fact  in  refutation 
of  this  view.  While  Jesus  was  on  earth  there  was  a  sect  called 
Sadducees,  who  said  that  there  is  no  resurrection.  If  the  books  of 
the  Jewish  church  had  explicitly  stated  that  man  possessed  an 
ever-living  soul  they  could  not  have  doubted  the  resurrection ;  for 
that  must  have  been  inevitable  to  "  an  ever-living  soul." 
•  Again,  on  page  26,  H.  £.  says,  God  *'  created  Adam  in  Hia  own 
image,  or,  in  other  words,  exacUy  as  He  himself  was  1 "  Thia  ia 
surely  a  strange  statement.  When  H.  K.  goes  to  a  photographer'a 
to  get  "  his  own  image,"  be  gets  something  "  exactly  as  he  himself 
is ;  "  it  can  live,  think,  speak,  write,  act,  and  controvert !  It  ia  not 
only  like  his  appearance,  but  it  is  also  exactly  what  he  is !  €rod  ia 
an  eternal,  infinite,  all«wise,  unchangeable  Spirit,  to  whom  no  bounds 
of  time  or  space  can  be  assigned.  "  God  created  Adam  exactly  as 
He  himself  was,"  therefore  Adam  was  an  eternal,  infinite,  aU-wise, 
unchangeable  Spirit,  to  whom  no  bounds  of  time  or  space  can  be 
assigned.  Such  is  the  syllogism  on  which  H.  £..  bases  his  proof 
"that  the  Scriptures  show  that  the  first  man  was  created  with 
a  naturally  immortal  soul,  and  that  Adam's  posterity  in  consequence 
possess  the  same  "  (p.  26).^  One  who  was  logically  sand-blind  could 
see  that  the  foundation  is  insecure,  and  the  minor  premiss  ia 
entirely  unsubstantiated. 

H.  £.  quotes  Psa.  cxvi.  8,  in  which  David  says,  "  Thou  " — mean- 
ing  Jehovah — "hast  delivered  my  soul  from  death,"  as  a  proof  of 
the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul, — ^stran^ely  overlooking,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  the  plain  fact  that  if  man's  soul  is  naturally  immortal, 
his  soul  cotdd  neither  be  delivered  to  nor  from  death.  Ih  death  it 
could  not  be  delivered,  for  it  it  immortal,  and  not  subject  to  death ; 
fhun  death  it  could  not  be  delivered,  for  it  is  not,  accorcung  to  H.  K.'8 
idea,  liable  to  death.  It  could  not 'be  delivered  from  tluit  whidi  it 
was  impossible  could  happen  to  it. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  well-read  friend  for  the  following  extract  in 
explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  upon  the  subject  of  tho 
soul's  immortality.    As  it  was  written  without  any  design  of  ^" — 
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• 

used  in  Bach  an  argnment  as  this,  it  is  all  tlie  more  likely  to  he 
trostworthy ;  as  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  that  historian  or  whom 
the  readers  of  this  serial'  have  lately  been  getting  snch  an  interest- 
ing acoonnt,  it  will  be  read  with  interest  and  attention.  Thda  is  J. 
A.  Fronde's  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration : — 

^  UnleBs  the  body  could  be  purified,  the  soul  oould  not  be  sared  i  beoaose 
fiKntf  the  beginning,  sool  and  fieeh  were  one  man  and  inseparable.  Withont 
his  flesh  man  was  not  or  would  oease  to  be.  But  the  natural  organization 
of  the  flesh  was  infected  with  eyil,  and  unless  organization  could  begin  again 
from  a  new  original,  no  pure  material  substance  couJd  exist  at  all.  ria^ 
ifaerafore,  by  whom  Ood  had  first  made  the  world,  entered  into  the  womb 
of  the  Yiigin  in  the  form  (if  I  may  with  rererenoe  say  so)  of  a  new  organic 
cell;  and  around  it,  through  the  Tirtue  of  His  creative  energy,  a  material 
body  grew  again  of  the  substance  of  His  mother,  pure  of  taint  and  clean  aa 
the  first  body  of  the  first  man  was  dean  when  it  passed  out  under  His  hand 
in  the  be^ning  of  all  things.  In  Him  thus  wonderfully  bom  was  the 
wtue  which  was  to  restore  the  lost  power  of  mankind.  He'came  to  redeaat 
manyi  and  therefore  He  took  a  human  body,  and  He  kept  it  pure  throiwh  a 
liuman  life,  till  the  time  came  when  it  could  be  applied  to  its  marr^oos 
pupose.  He  died,  and  then  appeared  what  was  the  nature  of  a  material 
human  body  when  freed  from  the  limitations  of  sin.  The  graye  could  not 
hold  it,  neither  was  it  possible  that  it  should  see  corruption.  It  was  real, 
for  the  disciples  were  allowed  tofeel  and  handle  it.  He  ate  and  drank  with 
them  to  assure  their  senses.  But  space  had  no  power  over  it,  nor  any  of 
the  material  obstacles  which  limit  an  ordinarypower.  He  willed  and  His 
body  obeyed.  He  was  here.  He  was  there.  H^  was  yisible.  He  was  invi- 
mble.  Ue  was  in  the  midst  of  His  disciples  and  they  saw  Him,  and  then 
Ha  was  gone,  whither  who  could  tell  ?  At  last  He  passed  away  to  hearen  i 
but  while  in  heaven  He  was  still  on  earth.  His  body  became  the  body  of 
His  Church  on  earth,  not  in  metaphor,  but  in  fact—His  rery  material  body, 
in  which  and  by  which  the  faithful  would  be  sayed.  His  flesh  and  blood 
were  thenceforth  to  be  their  food.  They  were  to  eat  it  as  they  would  eai 
ordinary  meat.  They  were  to  take  it  into  their  system,  a  pure  material 
aubstance,  to  leayen  the  old  natural  substance  and  assimilate  it  to  itsell 
As  they  fed  upon  it,  it  would  grow  into  them,  and  it  would  become  their 
own  rcAl  body.  Flesh  grown  in  the  old  way  was  the  body  of  death,  but 
the  flesh  of  Ohrist  was  the  life  of  the  world,  oyer  which  death  had  no 
power.  Circumcision  availed  nothing,  nor  uncircumcision — but  a  new  erec^- 
iwre^ — and  this  new  creature,  which  the  child  flrst  put  on  in  baptism,  was 
bom  again  into  Christ  of  water  and  the  Spirit.  Li  the  eucharist  he  was 
fed  and  sustained,  and  went  on  from  strength  to  strength  ;  and  ever  as  the 
nature  of  his  body  changed,  being  able  to  render  more  complete  obedience^ 
he  wonld  at  last  pass  away  to  God  through  the  gate  of  the  grave,  and  stand 
holy  and  perfect  in  the  pretence  of  Christ.  Christ  had  indeed  been  ever 
present  with  him ;  but  because  while  life  lasted  some  particles  of  the  old 
Adam  would  necessarily  cling  to  every  man,  the  Christian's  mortal  eye  on 
earth  oould  not  see  Him.  Hedged-  in  by  '  lus  muddy  vesture  of  decay,'  hie 
^es,  like  the  eyes  of  the  disciples  of  Emmaus,  are  holden,  and  only  in  faith 
he  feels  Him.  But  death,  which,  till  Christ  had  died,  had  been  the  last 
Tiotory  of  evil,  in  virtue  of  his  submission  to  it,  became  its  own  destroyer, 
ibr  it  had  power  only  over  the  tainted  particles  of  the  old  substance^  and 
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there  was  nothiiu;  needed  bat  thai  theie  should  be  washed  anra^j,  and  the 
elect  would  st^d  oui  at  onoe  pure  and  holj,  clothed  in  immortal  bodies^ 
Uke  refined  gold»  the  redeemed  of  GkxL  .  .  .  We  lie  down  and  seem  to 
decay — to  decay,  but  not  alL  Our  natosal  body  deow^s,  bung  the  last  re« 
mains  of  the  infected  matter  which  we  have  inherited  from  Adsm ;  but  the 
spiritual  body,  the  glorifled  substance  which  has  made  our  life  and  is  onr 
seal  body  as  we  are  in  Chzist,  that  can  neiverdeoay,  but  paeaea  off  inU  Ifae 
Idngdom  which  is  prepared  £»  it ;.  that,  other  world  wheee  thaM*ie  llOreil^ 
and  Ood  is  aU  in  alL" 

The  passage  which  we  luiTe  jast  cjuoted  oeeors  in  a  pftp^c  oa 
''  The  Philosophy  of  Catholieiam,"  whudi,  thoujfi^h  writtea  oriffiBaUji 
in  1850,  has  so  £ar  received  tike  impvess  of  itaaathor'a  raitarati«s  as 
to  have  been  repablished  in  *'  SJiert  SteidiM.  on  Qte«LS(db^ota" 
(vol.  i.,  pp.  188—191). 

The  two  points- wlttoh  h»ro  beea  made  snnifes^iA  what  wv  hmm 
now  laid  befbra  the  readev  in  thia  paper  aro^  l«t,  That  ^am  naA«Ml 
mortality  of  the  human  soul  is  assiuiied,  if  it  is  not  expieasfrr 
asNited  in  the  Scriptures.  Sod,  That  Soripture  distinct^  ana 
anthorittttirely  declares  that  the  immortality  of  the  human  som  is  m 
express  gift  of  Qod,  dependent  on  the  acceptance  and  folfilment  of 
certain  conditions  fixed  by  the  Giver.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is 
**  Christ  who  is  our  life  "  (Col.  iii.  4)  ;«and  it  is  only  thus  promised 
"  He  that  believeth  on  th^  Son  hath  everlasting  life  "  (John  iii.  3Q« 
It  is  only  "  Christ "  (not  nature)  who  "  hath  abolished  death^  and 
hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  in  the  gospel "  (2.  l^aa.]* 
10) ;  while  it  is  as  expressly  declared  that  **  ho  that  hath,  not  tin 
Son  of  God  hath  not  life  "  (1  John  t.  12) ;  "  but  ha  is.  east  iuOl 
aa  a  branchy  and  is  withered  "  (Jolm  xv.  6). 

I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  necessary  to  pnima  the  ax^voneBt 
fiarther  at  present.  I  trust  that  due  consideration  will  be  given  to 
liie  subject  asiiig  stated,  namely,  as  a  fact  of  inductive  intoipieto* 
tion,  not  as  a  figment  of  creed  and  inference.  Most  of  all  1  hope 
ilie  question  will  be  kept  free  from  the  certain  fkllacy  of  asking— Jf 
we  decide  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  that  the  soul  is  everlast- 
ing and  naturally  immortal,  what  will  the  consequences  be  P  If  we 
can  find  out  the  truth,  the  consequences  cannot  be  very  dangerous, 
for  the  way  of  the  truth  is  that  of  safety.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Church  has  for  a  long  time  dealt  in  loose  and  unmeasured  Iaii«» 
guage  in  regard  to  the  terrors  of  the  law,  but  this  ought  not  to 
mduce  us  to  strive  to  go  to  the  oi>po8ite  extreme.  The  only  rt^hl 
wav  to  pursue  this  debate  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  is  to  inqpura^ 
What  saith  the  Scriptures  P  So  far  aa  we  have  been  abla  t» 
examine  their  plain  statements,  they  seem  to  affirm  that  the  pciMltr 
of  death  has  passed  upon  all  men,  and  that  they-  are  made  immortal, 
if  at  ail,  by  the  grace  and  mercy  of  the  Saviour,  who  came  to  be  tlie 
light  and  life  of  the  world — to  redeem  us  from  the  oozse  of  the  law, 
tluit  is,  death,  and  to  raise  us  to  newneeeoi  life,  d.  F. 
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DESntABLS  P 

AVFISKATXYX  ABTICBB.— ZX. 

**  I  do  belidTe  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  disposed  in  all  respects  to  place 
itself  in  harmony  with  the  feeliogs  of  the  people  of  England.  It  is  not 
ft  caste,  it  is  not  an  isolated  body,  it  is  not  separated  horn,  the  common 
fselings  of  the  people  of  England^  but  a  body  into  which  new  blood  is 
oontinnally  finding  its  way  by  those  who,  like  myself,  hare  risen  from  the 
general  mass  of  the  people  by  labour  and  industiy ;  and,  on  the  other 
Sand,  those  who  descend  from  the  proudest  families  in  that  House,  by 
nudual  degrees  again  descend  and  mix  with  the  mass  of  the  people.'*-*- 

ImBLLioBiicBaad  power  are  the  govemoraof  natioae.  Intelligence 
to  knew  what  is  beat  to  be  done,  and  power  to  insiet  on  its  being 
done,  and  to  persist  in  the  doing  of  it.    But  the  governing  intelli- 
gexioe  and  power  most  be  independent  and  aatoeratie»  in  faeti  sore- 
intfn.    Our  Honse  of  Commons  is  a  deliberative  assembly.    It  is 
•awsd  together  to  advise  on,  not  to  enforce,  legislation.    It  haa  of 
late  been  encroaoiiing  on  the  higher  functions  of  government,  and 
kas  been  taking  upon  itself  quite  an  undue  share  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.     It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  Commons'  House  is 
elseted  to  represent  the  opinions,  desires,  and  wishes  of  the  people, 
it  is  in  no  sense  of  the  term  an  executive  power.    It  is  a  mediae 
torial  ajgency — a  means  by  which  the  sovereign  may  be  informed  of 
tiie  elaims  which  the  Commons  are  inclined  to  make ;  and  the  duty 
of  its  members  is  to  consider  the  best  compromise  which  can  be 
made  between  the  persons  who  represent  things  as  they  are,  and 
llieir  oonstituentB,  who  seek  to  make  things  as  they  think  they 
idicmld  be.    The  Commons  are  too  much  the  representatives  of  the 
agitaticms  of  the  masses  and  the  changes  they  wish*    We  require 
aome  stable  and  resisting  power  as  well  as  a  moving  one.    The 
Lords  preserve  the  status  in  quo  ante  while  it  is  tenable ;  the  Com- 
moaa  assault  it  in  the  interests  of  chsnge,.  and  a  wise  series  of  eon* 
OMBion  and  compromise  preserves  order  along  with  progress. 

Men  have  not  only  an  instinctive  desire  for  hereoitary  honours, 
but  haive  an  instinctive  respect  for  those  who  bear  them.  It  is  true 
that  this  latter  affection  sometimes  leads  to  snobbism ;  but  this  only 
ike  more  strongly  proves  our  sssertion.  Now  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
give  human  instincts  scope  so  far  as  they  are  benencial  in  their 
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action.  An  hereditarjr  House  of  Legislation  gires  such  scope.  Tt 
holds  out  to  men  of  might  and  genius  a  reward  for  their  exertiona, 
which  gratifies  the  thirst  of  the  soul  for  remembrance  and  recog- 
nition among  ]^osterity ;  and  it  involres  the  love  of  parents  and 
benefactors  to  influence  to  high  and  honourable  purposes  the  liyes 
of  those  who  succeed  them.  In  this  waj  there  is  a  nigh  and  noble 
use  of  hereditary  titles  and  property ;  which,  though  it  maj  be 
liable  to  abuse,  does  not  cease  to  be  desirable.  If  we  think  of  it 
aright  we  shall  find  that  we  cannot  limit  the  affections  of  men  by 
the  base  utilitarianism  of  the  most  beneficial  for  the  passing  hour. 
Men's  desires  flash  beyond  their  own  puny  life,  and  men  will  do 
that  for  the  future  which  they  would  nerer  think  of  doing  for  the 
short  fayour  of  the  present. 

Had  we  not  an  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  in  which  power, 
property,  prominence,  and  permanence  are  represented,  we  should 
naye  a  far  greater  amount  of  eyil  attendant  upon  our  parliamentarjr 
elections.  vVe  talk  at  present  of  the  bribery,  corruption,  and 
intimidation  of  yoters — it  there  were  no  way  of  noldine  out  against 
the  innovations  of  agitators  by  such  a  plan  as  an  hereoitary  House, 
we  should  haye  the  entire  wealth,  energy,  power,  and  ingenuity  of 
the  aristocracy  arrayed  against  us  in  elections,  and  there  would  be 
a  terrible  tyranny  over  every  voter  established,  to  keep  him  from 
opposing  the  nominees  of  the  rich.  Oar  Commons'  House  would 
become,  in  fact,  a  House  of  Lords,  for  the  aristocracy  would  pack 
it  with  their  representatives!  and  there  would  be  no  chance  for 
popular  reforms  at  all.  Not  onl;^  would  the  aristocracy  try  to  get 
the  largest  possible  number  of  seats,  they  would  colleague  also  to 
bribe  the  greatest  possible  number  of  those  who  got  in  as  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  So  that  the  abolition  of  the  here* 
ditary  House  of  Legislature  would  make  matters  worse  instead  of 
better,  and  we  had  better  keep  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others 
that  we  know  not  of.  Power  and  wealth  can  secure  representation, 
and  they  would  secure  it,  so  that  it  is  preferable  to  have  a  House 
that  is  fairly  amenable  to  law  and  order,  than  one  built  upon 
bribery  and  corruption. 

Wealth  can  co-operate  so  much  more  readily  and  more  effee- 
tively  than  numbers,  that  the  class  who  hold  property  and  money 
oould  easily  defeat  the  aims  of  the  irresolute  and  fickle  people. 
They  could  buy-up  not  only  votes,  but  men.  And  the  greatness  of 
the  interest  at  stake  would  make  them  not  only  unscrupulous  in  the 
means  they  employed  to  gain  votes,  bat  also  in  the  use  they  made 
of  the  power  wnich  they  had  acquired  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
To  avoid  this  terrible  war  of  classes  for  parliamentary  power,  it  is 
desirable  that  an  hereditary  House  should  exist ;  for  this  makes  it 
possible  to  warn  off  the  trespassers  on  the  rights  of  the  people  by 
anti-bribery  laws.  If  we  allow  you  your  House  to  yourselves,  then 
you  mast,  we  can  say,  leave  the  people  theirs  to  themselves.  I£ 
you  touch  our  freedom  of  election,  we  must  consider  your  right  to 
hereditary  parliamentary  power;  therefore  hold  off  from  any  inter* 
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ference  with  the  elections  of  Commonerg,  or  it  may  be  the  worse 
for  you.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say  anything  of  that  sort  effec- 
tively if  the  House  of  Lords  were  abolished  as  an  hereditary  house, 
for  the  interests  of  men  are  always  stronger  than  general  princi* 
pies— especially  than  such  principles  expressed  in  human  laws. 
.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  led  to  think  that  an  hereditary  house  of 
legislature  is  highly  desirable.  It  is  desirable,  in  the  first  place, 
because  it  secures  a  large  highly  cultured  class  to  give  thought  and 
to  devote  attention  to  the  best  methods  of  conducting  public  affairs, 
—men  who  are,  in  general,  possessed  of  wide  experience  in  regard 
to  the  forms  and  fashions  of  society,  of  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  results  of  la\vs,  and  of  trained  and  cultured  minds.  To  such 
men  the  questions  of  the  day  do  not  come,  it  is  true,  with  the  same 
intense  and  pressing  demand  for  immediate  action  in  the  direction 
of  change  as  to  those  who  are  in  the  very  midst  of  the  struggle  of 
life,  with  all  its  anxieties  to  distract  them  from  the  truth  and  to 
attract  them  to  any  hope  of  relief.  They  are  withheld  from  the 
fierce  and  terrible  fight  of  popular  politics,  and  are  able  in  some 
measure  to  observe  the  progress  of  events  with  the  calmness  of  on- 
lookers. It  is  always  of  importance  to  have  a  full  view  of  every 
question  taken.  It  is  especially  important  to  get  unimpassioned 
and  impartial  thought  on  matters  of  moment ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  class  thus  set  apart,  who  are 
above  the  briberies  of  parties,  than  to  let  politics  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  band  of  political  busybodies,  who  would  seek  political  capital  in 
all  their  ways  and  propositions,  and  require  pay  tor  their  pams. 

We  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  legislation  for  ever  and  in 
continuance,  upon  the  ages  along  which  the  power  of  the  peers  is 
allowed  to  extend.  l%e  peerage  is  hereditary.  It  consists  of 
picked  men.  The  men  of  a  picked  race  are  in  general  distinguished 
nrom  others  b^rare  gifts,  and  these  gifts  are  absolutely  entailed  by 
nature  on  their  descendants,  unless  they  wilfully  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  nature  for  their  transmission.  When,  however,  they  do 
80,  the  race  decays,  dies  out,  and  the  peerage  shifts  to  a  new  branch 
of  undecayed  capacity.  In  the  long  run,  tnerefore,  the  hereditary 
principle  sets  itself  to  rights;  An  hereditary  House  of  Legisla- 
ture is  desirable  because  it  preserves  this  strife  of  races  to  hold  the 
first  position.    It  has  the  same  effect  on  the  breed  of  men  as  the 

Srizes  at  ajnicultural  and  horticultural  shows  have  on  cattle  and 
owers.  There  is  sdways  amongst  the  posterity  of  these  choice 
specimens  a  fair  per-centage  of  individuals  superior  to  the  common 
mn,  unless  the  forcing  process  has  been  too  vigorously  pursued. 
The  application  of  special  culture  to  the  race  of  men  is  quite  as 
essential  as  it  is  to  breeds  of  cattle.  Hence  our  aristocracy,  the 
prize- takers  in  life's  lottery,  and  their  descendants,  is  a  good  and 
Deneficial  institution,  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  annul  or  abro- 
gate. 

It  is  never  desirable  that  one  set  of  men  should  have  the  decision 
of  such  important  questions  as  those  which  belong  to  legislation 
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d^MBBdent  entirely  upon  their  own  will.  When  men  begin  to  thinlc 
that  they  onl j  need  to  determine  and  a  thinf^  ia  done,  they  aape  Teij 
apt  to  beeome  eonceited  and  tyrannical.  It  is  a  good  thinff  to  knov 
that  othen  ha?e  to  be  thought  of;  that  greatly  reatrains  tae  deme 
of  men  to  innovate  nnreaeonably  and  injndimaoBly,  and  leads  to  a 
oonsiderateness  in  decision,  so  that  what  is  determined  upon  amy 
be  as  sensible  and  as  little  offensive  as  possible.  If  it  were  m 
nothing  else  than  for  the  amount  of  deliberation  which  the  exist- 
Oice  ofan  hereditary  house  renders  neoessary  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  would  be  desirable  to  have  it  amongst  our  institutioBS. 

There  is  a  great  cry  made  now-a^ys  for  the  representatkm  of 
m&joritieB ;  one  of  the  best  arguments  that  could  be  used  fat  that 
purpose  is  the  existence  and  use  of  a  House  of  Lords — whiok  is  a 
representation  of  a  minority  in  numbers.  If  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  be  a  standing  j^roof  that  a  country  can  onlr  be  well  and 
wiselygoyemed when  minorities  are  represented*  tlfee  radicals  i^oild 
uphola  a  House  of  Lords. 

Fh.1L 
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Thb  House  of  Lords  has  been  put  upon  the  defensive.  It  haa 
opposed  the  supreme  law  of  modern  legislatioa^-the  popular  voioe^ 
aBd  straightway  it  has  been  Foted  a  nuisaoci^,  an  obstmction,  and 
a  delusion.  It  is  scarcely  worthy  of  seform«  all  that  it  needs  ia 
destruetion.  Wisdom  cries  aloud  in  the  streets  with  such  eneray 
and  intelligence,  through  the  reform  in  the  Bepreaentation  of  tiSe 
People  Bill  of  1868,  that  suddenly  it  has  been  fonnd  out  that  in 
reality  the  dmnocraoy  is  the  aristocracy,  and  that,  if  we  would  truly 
inaugurate  tiie  rule  of  the  best,  we  must  find  it  among  that  dass 
of  society  whidi  has  least  leisure,  least  culture,  least  power  of 
applying  'thought  to  aefcnality,  leaat  capacity  of  seeing  b^ond  tfao 
desires  and  designs  of  the  hour— the  possessors  of  tenements  of 
higher  annual  yalne,  exclusiye  of  poor's  rates,  than  four  ponnda 
sterling.  It  waa  pn^hesied  of  old  time,  "  Many  shall  go  to  and 
60,  ud  knowledge  shall  be  increased ;"  and  the  time  uid  season 
so  spoken  of  has  now  surely  arriyed,  for  the  populace  are  our  best 
gnides  in  politicst  ftud  our  proletaires  are  the  oyBrrukrs  of  our 
parliaments. 

It  is  quite  eyident  that  the  public  opinion  of  a  needle  who  hava 
sot  been  educated  to  self-restraint  and  in^Mwtisl  thought  ou^dift 
not  to  be  flattered,  so  as  to  make  it  impatient  of  honest  tbonghl» 
or  in  any  way  be  induced  to  put  itself  on  a  par  as  a  i>ower  with  tho 
edncated  rdSEectiyeness  of  a  class  who  haye  been  trained  for  Ifligis- 
latiye  duty. 

E.  L.  B.  objects  that  in  an  hereditary  house  we  cannot  seeoso 
hsndstary  wiadom.  This  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  mueh  easimr  to 
daolaia  than  to  leason.    A  great  deal  osn  be  said  in  &yoBr  of 
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iiie  Irareditary  trazHnniBsion  of  G[aalitieB.  We  all  know  not  only  that 
pride  of  birtii  10  an  ingrained  instinct  in  man ;  we  are  all  proud  of 
-o>ar  anoestry,  and  we  are  all  fond  to  believe  tikiat  none  of  our 
poeterity  will  disgrace  their  "  forerunners."  We  are  all  inclined 
to  look  faTourably  on  any  one  who  eomes  to  ns  recommended  as 
"  the  son  of  his  father,"  and  we  credit  such  a  one  with  a  good 
fnmy  graoee  and  qoalitiee  on  the  assumption  that  he  is  like  his 
father.  Few  psfents  ean  restrain  a  Heeling  of  pleasure  when  they 
ean  introduce  into  the  notice  of  others  faTOuraDlv  one  whom  they 
delight  to  commend  as  "  my  son."  Now  all  these  reeliugs  of  human 
vrmpatbjr  are  actiTC  in  the  members  of  the  House  of  £ords  and  in 
iheir  families,  and  all  the  forces  of  education  are  usually  employed 
to  fit  them  for  their  position  in  the  world.  We  have,  thererore,  in 
^mr  hereditary  aristocracy  *'  the  principles  of  natural  selection  **  in 
acting^,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  traming,  to  an  extent  to  which  Churles 
Darwm  himself  would  not  despise  to  assign  a  lurge  influence ;  but 
S.  L.  B.  spurns  at  these  things  in  the  spirit  of  the  illegitimate 
t9ti  rage's  Bayage  liney— 

"The  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  faoe." 

E.  L.  Bv  fafis  to  see,  too,  that  his  argument  fails,  even  l&ough  we 
should  ^ant  him  his  supposed  fact  that  sons  aiv  not  always  certain 
'to  be  wise  or  great  because  their  ihthers  have  been  or  are  so ;  and 
we  see  many  men  rising  into  the  ranks  of  the  peerage  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  vhile  others  decline  into  ^em,  and  peerages 
become  extinct.  Because  he  has  not  estimated  ike  efiect  in 
^eherishing  asnira^Te  effort,  and  of  inducing  men  to  atrain  their 
M^wities  to  tne  utmost,  which  is  due  to  the  lact  of  the  existence  of 
-»  House  of  Lords  as  an  hereditaiy  legisktiye  aasembljr ;  nor  has  he 
allowed  for  the  operation  of  the  average  of  accidents  in  a  house  of 
Ivereditery  legislators  when  he  daims  that  every  scion  of  ^le  houses 
whose  leaders  sit  there  should  be  a  superior  person  in  birtii,  health, 
«nd  toAents.  Even  taking  the  House  of  Lords  head  by  head,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  men  are  superior  on  the  whole^in  every 
pactieular  of  comparison — to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com« 
mons ;  while  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  only  the  acci- 
dental heads  of  about  400  families,  while  the  Commons  are  the 
picked  men  out  of  unilions.  Let  E.  L.  B.  reflect  how  large  a  per- 
centafj^e  of  the  Commons  are  nobles  voluntarily  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship to  politics  in  the  Lower  fiouse,  as  a  general  proof  of  the 
aotual  personal  superiority  of  the  aristocracy  of  hereditary  legis- 

Let  E.  L.  B.  and  our  readers  look  upon  and  regard  the  here* 
ffitary  House  as  a  special  organisation  for  the  upholding  before 
men's  eyes  die  highest  forms  of  life  and  culture,  and  these  applied 
freely  and  fully  to  the  conduct  of  public  business  and  the  manage- 
ment of  state  affairs.  Here  is  an  example  of  [>atriotic  devotion,  of 
sedulous  endeavour,  and  of  carefid  training,  which  those  who  desire 
to  engage  in  poHtioal  lifb  must  in  part  emulate  and  rival,  if  they 
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wish  to  oope  with  or  excel  tliem.  What  a  mighty  force  ii  this  I^  to 
indaoe  in  all  who  aim  at  stirring  the  hearts  of  men  on  political 
affairs  to  devote  themselves  to  lead  laborious  lives  as  a  freewill 
offering  to  the  nation.  Were  it  onljr  that  we  might  have  such  a 
standard,  the  hereditary  house  of  legislature  is  highlj^  desirable. 

E.  L.  B.'s  depreciative  estimate  of  the  aristocracy  is  exceedingly 
fallacious.  He  forgets  that  it  is  the  essence  of  a  noble  character 
"  to  do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame/'  and  therefoz« 
the  good  deeds  of  the  aristocracy  are  not  blazoned  abroad  as  those 
are  which  are  done  by  those  who  have  a  name  to  make.  Beaidee* 
we  expect  a  great  deal  more  from  the  aristocracy ;  and  when  they 
do  anything,  we  lay  little  stress  on  it,  because  it  is  just  what  was  to 
have  been  expected. 

We  suppose  E.  L.  B.  has  been  misled,  by  the  oircumstaoeee 
of  the  times  in  which  this  debate  comes  before  us,  to  discuss  **  The 
Life  Peerage  Bill,"  and  to  give  us  his  views  on  the  improvements  ha 
would  propose  and  carry  out— if  he  had  the  power — in  the  Peers* 
Chamber.  We  shall  not  follow  him  in  this  discussion  into  the 
details  of  any  such  measure;  we  shall  conclude  our  paper  by 
affirming  that  a  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  desiraole, — 

1.  Because  it  is  the  inheritor  and  totnsmitter  of  the  historic 
glory  of  Great  Britain. 

2.  Because  it  provides  a  lofty  standard  of  political  life,  patriotism* 
and  culture. 

3.  Because  it  provides  a  noble  object  of  jjHAi  ambition  to  states- 
men, and  men  wno  have  served  their  country. 

4.  Because  it  provides  a  fresh  set  of  minds  to  look  at  political 
questions  in  a  light  which  is  free  from  the  deep  agitations,  and  the 
immediately  pressing  influences  which  ruffle  parliamentiurf  life  in 
the  Commons. 

6.  Because  it  supplies  an  occasion  for  the  expository  debates  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

6.  Because  it  forms  a  barrier  round  the  Crown,  keeps  up  a  doe 
safeffuard  against  rash  innovations,  and  induces  a  reoonaideration 
of  we  policy  of  agitators.  E.  J. 


NSGATITB  ASTICLE. — II. 

'*  True  nobility  is  of  the  mind, 
Not  given  to  chance,  and  not  to  chance  resigned.** 

Ko^  more  decisive  proof  of  the  importance  and  interest  of  this 
(question  could  be  given  than  the  fact  which  we  believe  is  now  pub* 
bcly  stated,  namely,  that,  on  the  8th  of  July,  the  House  of  Lords 
rejected  Earl  Eussell's  Life-Peerage  Bill  by  a  majority  of  twenty* 
nine,  not  because  they  were  absolutely  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
the  biU,  but  because  they  were  unwilling  to  subncdt  the  considera- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  their  House  to  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  they  were  afraid  that,  in  the  present  state  of  .public 
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opiniont  they  would  find  scant  courtesy  from  tlie  members  of  what 
IB  Bometimes  called  the  Lower  House — the  House,  namely,  which 
represents  the  people.  Sut  this  is  not  a  time  in  which  any  fact  can 
be  withheld  from  investigation,  or  in  which  any  institution  can 
hold  itself  sacred  from  scrutiny.  Our  ago  is  all  eyes.  The  press 
is  an  Argus,  and  there  is  nothing  hid  that  has  not  a  great  likelihood 
of  being  revealed.  It  is  certain  that  the  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion will  more  and  more  press  itself  upon  the  minds  of  men,  and 
must  be  discussed.  Every  sign  of  cowardice  will  be  marked, 
and  every  turn  taken  by  ''  the  stupid  party  "  who  claim  a  right 
divine  for  everything  that  is — especially  that  is  theirs — will  be 
noted  and  made  an  element  in  the  consideration. 

The  country  has  great  toleration  for  those  institutions  which  are 
progressive,  self-developing,  and  williug  to  keep  pace*  with  or  adapt 
themselves  to  the  rec^uirements  of  the  time.  It  is  patient  with  tne 
bad  if  they  are  penitent.  See  how  tenderly  it  has  dealt  with 
Oxford  and  Cambridge;  how  long  it  has  borne  with  the  Irish 
Church ;  how  jealous  it  is  for  the  conservancy,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  vested  rights ;  and  how  laboriously  it  strove  to  attune  the  House 
of  Commona  to  self-reformation.  lue  country  is  neither  ungene- 
rous nor  unjust,  but  it  will  not  bear  for  ever  the  want  of  generosity 
towards  it,  and  a  continued  and  hardy  perpetration  of  injustice. 
The  House  of  Lords  has  been  a  house,  not  of  legislation,  but  of 
opposition.  Its  main  action  has  been,  not  wise  suggestions  and 
considerate  improvement,  but  resistance  to  progress  and  sullen 
yielding  to  change  when  it  could  no  longer  be  prevented  except  at 
the  risk  of  revolution.  All  important  social  changes  in  legislation 
have  been  forced  upon  them  by  surcharging  the  House  with  new 
members,  who  effect  the  purpose  of  the  time  by  their  votes,  but 
almost  immediately  fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  let-well-alone,  rest- 
and-be-thankful  peers,  and  become  the  antagonists  of  farther 
change,  and  the  opponents  of  projected  improvements— a  house  of 
irrespoBsible  and  therefore  careless  dabblers  in  legislation. 

Anhereditary  house  of  legislation  is  not  desirable,  in  the  first  place, 
because  the  principles  on  wnich  promotion  to  that  house  is  given  are 
not  likely  to  procure  for  the  country  the  best  men  as  the  founders 
of  the  best  families—the  aristocracy.  Men  are  not  elevated  to  the 
peerage  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  or  the  nation's  renresentatives. 
They  are  "  committed  "  to  the  House  of  Lords  when  tneir  presence 
in  the  House  of  Commons  has  become  inconvenient;  when  the 
construction  of  cabinets  demands  the  shelving  of  some  marplot,  or 
the  setting  rid  of  an  unworkable ;  when  the  exigencies  of  debate, 
or  of  votes,  or  of  influence  make  it  advisable  that  a  new  star  should 
ffleam  in  the  hemisphere  of  the  aristocracy.  Promotion  is  often 
the  bribe  for  the  betrayal  of  entrusted  advocacy,  or  political  trick- 
ery, subserviency,  and  treachery ;  sometimes  it  is  the  result  of  the 
shuffling  of  the  cards  of  party  interest,  at  others  the  effect  of  a 
dcaire  to  gain  a  present  end.  A  very  frequent  means  of  procuring 
an  increase  in  the  peerage  is  the  working  of  the  legislation  of  the 
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ooiiBtry  mto  saeh  a  oondition  that  a  Btandstill  is  tlireatraed  aad 
g«r  lies  ahead.  In  such  a  case  a  creation  of  peers  is  made,  not  ~ 
of  the  nr^ncy  of  the  merit  of  the  parties  so  raised,  bat  on 
ef  the  exigency  into  which  legislation  has  been  brought.  But  whfy^ 
for  the  mere  sake  of  gaining  a  present  rote,  the  nation  should  M 
Baddled  with  the  entire  proeeny  of  those  who  are  l^ns  raised  for  m 
mere  temporary  purpose,  n>r  all  time  coming  as  l^e  eontn^iag 
powers  or  legislation,  I  cannot  see.  The  payment  reqniBed  to 
attain  the  end  is,  in  onr  opinion,  too  high.  That  a  man  shavld 
throw  himself— CortioB-like,  shall  we  sayP — into  the  Hooso  «C 
Lords  to  aave  his  comitry,  by  an  act  of  heRMo  eelf-sacrifice,  wmy 
deserve  that,  for  the  one  single  favour  done  to  the  eooatiy,  ^p« 
should  suffer  him  to  take  his  own  way  in  all  time  ooffiing  ao  long 
as  his  natural  life  extends ;  but  that  we  should  fequire  to  Mospt  d 
and  rejoice  in  all  his  primogenitural  descendants,— let  them  4o 
whatever  they  please  and  become  whatever  they  Hke,— that  I 
neither  find  rhyme  nor  reason  in.  It  seems  to  me  tbal»  wb  ' 
creations  are  made  by  the  sovereign  or  by  theeabinet,  these 
tions  ought  only  to  last  for  tlM  natural  life  of  thoae  who  hai 
laboured  for,  suffered  for,  tunicoated  for,  or  ''lied  abroad"' 
tiie  nation,  and  that  the  grant  should  extend  no  farther  than 
Kfe,  unless  under  ratification  by  the  nation  or  the  nation's  agea( 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament.  We  can  have  a  fiousa 
Lords  without  its  being  an  hereditary  house.  Let  us  have  « 
of  the  meritorious  as  our  modem  aristooraoy — man  wk<me 
gives  a  title,  not  whose  title  acts  like  fame. 

An  hereditary  house  of  legislature,  constituted  as  ours  is,  ia 
desirable,  on  account  of  the  influence  it  exerts  on  the  legislatiei 
the  Lower  House.  Measures,  when  they  are  produced  in  the 
of  Commons,  are  not  produced  with  regard  to  what  is  right, 
is  commendable,  what  is  honourable  and  just ;  but  they  ara  laid 
before  the  House  as  the  best  which  are  lik^y  to  gain  a  faiiowbla 
hearing  "  in  another  nlace."  The  thought  of  the  Upp«r  Hmmb 
overhangs,  like  an  inouDua,  the  Lower  House,  and  that^  not  bewwue 
it  is  a  aupreme  legislative  assembly,  but  because  it  is  an  heiudiiij 
legislative  assembly,  where  certain  ideas  prevail  and  camMt  m 
oountervailed  by  dismission,  and  where  certain  righta  are  exereiaed  by 
the  members  without  even  the  ootirtesy  of  discussing  or  liataniag 
to  the  discussion  of  the  topics  involved.  The  House  of  Oomwmi 
is  a  deliberative  assemUy,  in  which  discussion  ie  employed  to  aan* 
▼inoe  and  persuade,  ana  as  a  means  of  eliciting  ^e  trutii  csa  m 

tuestion ;  but  the  general  eloquence  of  the  Upper  House  is  of  • 
i£forent  sort.  It  uways  looks  on  the  atatut  quo  as  a  thing  not  tf> 
be  disturbed,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided ;  and  hence  it -doss  «A 
question  the  righteousness  of  any  proposal,  but  how  it  will  mtor- 
fere  with  rights  rsserved ;  and  it  makes  legislation  rath  or  a  qosstioB 
of  the  right  of  majorities  than  of  the  right  and  the  just. 

I  object  again  to  the  having  of  an  hereditary  house  of  IsgttlatwSk 
such  as  our  House  of  Lords  is,  on  account  of  its  imspoMiility^ 
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It  if  amenable  neither  to  the  Crown  nor  the  Oommoiia.  Far  irane, 
it  IB  not  influenced  or  controlled  by  public  opinion.  The  high 
mightineaaee  who  have  hereditarj  seats  in  our  Imperial  EarHament 
keep  their  heada  too  lofty  to  be  disturbed  in  the  serene  jdr  of  their 
OlyHpns  by  anything  so  contemptible  as  the  opinions  of  ^e  people 
•a  a  power  to  more  them.  The  desires  of  the  people,  the  comforts 
and  enjoyments  of  the  oommon  herd,  why  should  they — e?cn  as  an 
act  of  grace — stoop  to  attend  io  these  things  P  This  sense  of  irre- 
ap<msibility  leads  th^n  to  use  legislation  as  a  privilege  aometimes, 
which  they  may  avail  themselves  of  when  they  like  and  disregard 
when  they  dislike,  sometimes  as  a  toy  to  amuse  themselves  with 
and  to  while  nway  the  tedium  of  their  life;  but  sometimes, 
ioo,  as  a  misdiievons  agency  by  whidi  tibey  disarrange  the  har> 
monies  of  the  state,  and  by  their  obstructive  disregard  of  right — in 
the  defence  of  rights— distarb  the  pro^|press  of  the  country  in  peaoe 
and  industry.  They  undergo  no  election,  they  eaamot  lie  hrong^t 
to  book,  tfaer  can  do  as  tiiey  like,  they  are  not  bound  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty,  and  they  are  thus  an  imaponstUe  body. 
In  our  age  such  a  bo^  is  not  desirable. 

I  have  no  objection,  i  priori,  to  hereditary  titles  and  honours.; 
0ren  hercditery  privileges  I  could  tolerate,  and  I  really  do  not  see 
why  such  things  do  not  exist  apart  from  legislative  powers ;  but  I 
do  oertainlv  tlunk  that  of  all  uie  possible  undesirable  things,  an 
hereditary  nonse  excels  them,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  no 
azgunMnt  a  hundredth  part  90  strong  agamat  hereditary  monarchy 
as  there  is  against  hereditary  legislative  assemblies.  Life  peerages 
ace  tiiose  a£me  which  should  he  granted;  but  I  wouldt  aJwayi 
admit  a  candidature  in  the  heir  for  the  oontinuanoe  of  the  honoun 
won  by  his  father,  so  as  to  present  a  constant  stimulant  to  the  sue* 
oessors  of  any  worthily  great  man  to  aim  at  gaining^,  by  consent  of 
the  Crown,  tlie  eabinet,  and  the  country,  the  reversion  of  the  titles 
and  the  peerage  of  his  ancestors.  With  such  a  recognised  lapse  of  the 
honour  confemd,  unless  a  good  eaae  could  be  made  out  for  its  oon- 
tinuanoe, there  eould  be  no  hann,  but  ra^r  nnich  good,  in  retain- 
ing our  House  of  Lords,  for  it  would  then  be  a  house  of  the  genuine 
anatoemoy^— men  whom  the  sovereign  and  the  country  al&e 
driigbted  to  honour ;  but  an  hereditary  house  of  legislative  lords  is 
not  desiable.  B.  M* 


VXOATITE  ABTICLB. — Til. 

Two  facts  tend  to  make  thia  drimte  very  instruetive  and  inteiiat- 
ing.  l%e  Life  Peerage  Bill,  now  passing  through  the  Legidatuie, 
and  which  is  a  step  in  the  negative  direction  of  this  debiste ;  the 
consideration  of  the  Iridi  Church  Bill,  which  is  oceopying  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  attention  of  the  country,  and  whicn  has  called 
forth  many  bitter  attacks  upon  the  Upper  House.  The  attitude 
which  their  kyrdsfaips  assume,  and  the  ooncessioas  the  Grovemment 
toe  willing  to  nuke  respecting  tho  latter  measure,  will  graatly 
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decide  the  coarse  those  reforms  will  take  which  are  SQggested  by 
these  attacks. 

We  write  under  the  fear  of  falling  into  that  clap- trap  and  com- 
monplace argument,  of  which  the  opener  of  this  debate  on  the 
opposite  side  kindly,  but  uncourteously  and  unnecessarily,  remindi 
the  readers  of  the  British  Controversialist, — kindly,  because  he 
warns  us  of  dangers ;  uncourteously,  because  such  an  injunction 
ought  to  be  a  conclusion  rather  than  an  assumption ;  and  unneces- 
sanly,  because  he  admits  their  lore  of  common  sense,  and  their  hate 
of  commonplace. 

M.  C.  N.  urges  four  propositions  to  prove  the  affirmative.  He 
affirms  that  as  considerateness,  independence,  moderation,  and 
judiciality  and  judiciousness,  are  attributes  of  an  hereditary  House 
of  Legislature,  therefore  it  is  desirable.  Now  does  he  forget  that 
these  qualities  belong  in  general  to  any  body  of  men,  that  they  are 
not  confined  even  to  an  hereditary  aristocracv?  A  House  of 
Legislature  not  directly  responsible  to  the  people,  nor  hereditary* 
would  possess  them.  It  is  not  because  a  house  is  hereditary  that 
it  exclusively  has  a  right  to  them,  and  nobody  else.  He  assumes, 
perhaps  truly,  that  because  a  house  is  elected  by  the  people  it  can- 
not have  these  qualities,  as  it  is  hurried  on  by  an  irresistible  force. 
This  is  one  point  of  the  difficulty.  Surely  if  an  assembly  more 
closely  connected  with  this  force  cannot  withstand  the  pressure,  it 
is  madness  for  one  more  remote  to  attempt  to  resist  it.  The  House 
of  Lords,  as  at  present  constituted,  moves  too  slowly,  it  is  stuck  too 
fast  in  that  Conservatism  which  its  members,  in  a  great  manj 
oases,  inherit  with  their  fortunes ;  it  does  not  move  with  tho  spirit 
of  the  age,  it  does  not  understand  its  demands,  and  therefore,  in 
endeavouring  to  run  counter  to  it,  fails.  Let  it  be  thoroughly 
alive  to,  and  comprehend  modem  ideas,  let  it  move  faster,  then 
these  qualities  will  be  of  the  utmost  value.  To  do  this  reform  is 
necessary.  The  independence  of  an  hereditaiy  House  of  Legtalatore 
is  often  stretched  beyond  the  limits  of  independency,  so  that  it 
comes  to  mean  stubbornness  and  obstinacy ;  and  moderation  means 
a  do-nothing  policy. 

M.  C.  N.,  under  his  fourth  proposition — ^judiciality  and  judieious- 
ness, — says  that  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  mobile,  and  the 
Upper  House  calm  and  serene,  this  hereditary  assembly  is  a 
safeguard  against  coUisions  between  the  Crown  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  Surely  he  must  be  a  modem  Bip  van 
Winkle,  who  has  been  sleeping  for  some  years,  to  talk  about 
collisions  with  Crown  and  Commons  now-a-days.  Let  me  remind 
him  that  the  day  has  long  since  gone  by  when  the  sovereign  daied 
to  exercise  the  prerogative  of  veto.  Sovereignty,  as  a  governing 
power,  is  virtually  dead,  it  is  absorbed  into  a  cabinet  of  ministers, 
responsible  to  the  people. 

To  abolish  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  to  undermine  our  Con* 
stitution.  To  reform  it  would  be  to  strengthen  our  system  of 
government.     The  principle  of  our  Constitution"— King,  Lords, 
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and  Commons — as  it  is  at  present  carried  out,  is  a  nuUitj.  Nay, 
it  is  something  farther  and  worse,  it  creates  "  crises/'  and  puts  the 
country  into  a  state  of  ohronio  disturbance  and  alarm.  And  why  P 
Simply  because  the  House  of  Lords  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
people.  The  people  is  the  source  of  all  strength,  the  Lords  possess 
only  a  component  part  of  it ;  the  consequences  are  plain.  The 
Upper  House  was  created  for  a  purpose,  but  that  purpose  is  not 
falnlled.  If  the  business  is  to  check  hasty  legislation,  to  am^nd 
the  work  of  the  other  House,  and  to  introduce  measures  themselvesy 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  this  out  as  it  is  at  present  composed.  The 
events  of  the  last  few  years  prove  this.  On  every  vital  point  of 
le^slatioD,  when  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  forlorn  hope  of  Con- 
stitutionalists, its  opposition  has  always  been  overridden,  or  it  has 
been  forced  to  materially  alter  its  views.  And  so  the  exercise  of 
those  qualities  which  M.  C.  N.  attributes  to  them  is  set  at 
nought. 

_  New  blood  must  be  infased  into  the  Upper  Assembly.  In  thesu 
times,  when  things  are  moving  so  fast,  thoughts  and  ideas  are 
transitory  and  changeable,  and  what  is  desirable  is,  that  these 
should  be  representea,  unbiassed.by  family  ties  and  class  prejudices, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  more  harmony  between  the  branches  of 
Hie  Legislature,  and  between  these  and  the  people.  The  creation 
of  peers  from  members  of  the  other  House  is  not  on  a  suffi* 
eiently  large  enough  scale  to  have  much  effect.  Again,  the  House 
of  Lords  is  looked  upon  in  our  day,  more  or  less,  as  a  place  for  old, 
worn-out  politicians,  who  have  fought  hard  in  the  political  arena, 
and  are  now  to  rest  on  their  laurels.  They  go  there  as  to  an 
honourable  retirement,  not  to  achieve  other  victories,  but  as  a 
reward  for  past  services. 

When  reform  takes  place,  of  which,  as  we  before  mentioned,  the 
Life  Peerage  Bill  is  a  commencement,  it  must  not  be  in  a  direction 
eonvenient  to  the  interests  of  its  noble  members  only.  They  form 
a  very  small  minority  of  the  people,  and  we  must  recollect  that  the 
House  of  Lords  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  tho 
people  for  the  House  of  Lords. 

Let  us  anxiously  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  desired 
leforms  will  be  completed.  Let  us  hope  they  will  set  the  Upper 
House  on  a  surer  and  more  satisfactory  footing,  increase  sound 
legislation,  make  this  branch  of  our  Legislature  a  solid  fact,  not  an 
empty  show,  and  in  every  way  conduce  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
this  country.  C.  F.  A.  S. 

NKGATIVB  ABTICLB. — IV. 

"  Thb  real  glorv  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  does  not  consist  in 
the  hereditarjr  rank  or  titled  privileges  of  a  very  small  class  in  the 
community — in  the  great  wealth  of  the  few,  and  in  the  great 
poverty  of  the  many — in  the  splendid  palaces  of  nobles,  and  the 
wretched  huts  of  a  numerous  and  half-famished  peasantry.    No  I 
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Buok  a  state  of  thnigB  may  giva  pleaawre  to  ftond,  aaabitioiu, 
aalfith  minds,  bat  tiiere  is  nothing  here  on  wliich.  the  eje  of  a 
patriot  can  rest  with  nnniinried  aatisinotion." 

Before  proeeeding  with  me  question,  "  la  an  hereditary  Monae 
of  Legislature  desirable  P  "— aa  all  legislation  is  only  a  Beana  to  an 
end — it  is  advisable,  we  think,  to  oonsider  the  end;  that  ia,  the 
object  of  le^lation,  and  then  the  best  means  of  •*^^**'Ty  tha4  end» 

We  consider  that  the  object  of  legialstion  ia  to  do  the  greal'eai 
amount  of  ^ood  and  the  least  amount  of  ctIL  to  the  kvgeat  numbee 
of  people  m  the  state.  If  this  be  aoeepted  aa  the  object  d 
Icffislation,  then  the  next  step  will  be  to  take  into  mnmainAm 
what  are  tiie  best  means  to  aocompiish  that  object  P 

According  to  our  way  of  thinking,  the  best  meaaa'  of  aooompliah- 
ing  such  an  object  ia  by  having  the  people  repreaeirted  in  the 
legislature  by  tne  beat  and  ablest  men  in  the  state,  or,  in  etiisr 
words,  by  having  the  entire  legislatare  to  be  the  elect  of  the  iiatioii. 
By  l^is  method  we  would  always  have  the  nding  body  to  act  in 
acoordance  with  the  nation's  wishea — ^we  would  alwaya  have 
talented  and  able  men  as  our  legislators.  It  stands  to  reaaon  that 
no  one  portion  of  the  community  would  deot  a  man  to  serve  aa 
their  representatire  in  a  legislative  assembly,  who  ia  Ibolish* 
or  dishonest,  or  opposed  to  their  particular  intereata* 

Sup^sing  that  an  hereditary  HouseofLegialatQfewereestaUiahedr 
oonsistii^  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  statesmen  in  the  kingdom ; — aa 
talent  is  not  hereditary  we  could  not  expect  to  find  the  same 
amount  of  ability  and  wisdom  in  each  sucoeediag  generatiott  el 
hereditary  legislators.  In  snoh  a  Hoose  we  may  faATc,  at  firat,  the 
best  and  ablest  legislators  in  the  realm,  but  aa  mere  deacent  doea 
not  insure  to  the  inheritors  of  the  paternal  estatea  any  of  the 
abilities  of  their  Drogenitors,  then  we  may  have  them  with  power, 
yet  destitute  of  tne  abiUlr  to  uae  that  power  aright;  and,  aa  a 
consequence,  they  gradealiy  lose  the  power  they  did  possess  to 
tiiose  who  are  elected  to  legislate  for  the  interest  of  the  nation* 
The  inference  is  plain  that  an  hereditary  Hooae  of  Legislature  is  nol 
desirable,  because  of  its  inferiority  to  an  deotiye  legialative 
assembly. 

History  bears  testimony  to  the  truthftilness  of  our  statements. 
Originally  the  hereditary  house  arose  out  of  the  power  and  im- 
portance of  the  barons — they  did  good  service  in  the  earlier  part  of 
their  existence  for  the  cauae  of  f  rMdom,  by  resisting  the  encroach^ 
ments  of  the  king ;  but  they,  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  disobeying  the  voice  of  the  nation,  were  in  turn  resisted 
by  the  people.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  bill  known  as 
the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832.  The  Lords  refused  to  pass  that  bill,  though 
sanctioned  by  the  Lower  House  and  backed  by  tiie  voioe  of 
tike  people.  The  people  then  put  forth  their  strength  and  roMsted 
the  obstinacT  of  the  Upper  Houne,  compelling  them  to  peat 
ithe  bill  much  against  their  wilL  Their  conduct  on  that  occasion 
has  not  been  forgotten,  and  as  a  result  their  power  has  been 
curtailed  into  Tcry  narrow  limits.    So  useless  hare  they  beoomoy 
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that»  as  a  legiBlative  body,  they  are  incompetent  to  tranBaot 
the  bnsineBfl  of  the  day,  and  they  are  becoming  more  and  more 
intolerable  to  thoee  who  hare  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  heart. 
They  cannot  be  entmated  with  any  power  oyer  the  taxation  of  the 
eonntry.  Their  influence,  once  all-powerfal,  is  now  almost  nothing. 
Certainly  there  are  jet  some  able  men  in  the  Upper  House,  but 
their  lumataral  position  millifies  their  sbiitlies ;  and  iKvhave-  such 
a  House  of  Legislature  is  n#t  desiraUep  in  consequence  of  the  talent 
whieh  is  thrown  away. 

The  question  presents  itself  to  oar  mind.  What  is  l^e  object  of 
sn  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  P  Is  it  to  senre  as  a  cheek  on 
any  hasty  legislation  of  the  Lower  House?  If  80»  dien — as*  s 
x^l^resentative  Honse  of  Legislature  is  superior  to  an  hereditary  one 
—it  is  not  desirable  to  have  an  inferior  legislatiTC  assembly  when: 
we  can  hare  a  superior  one.  Indeed,  an  hereditary  house  cannot 
oossibly  serve  as  an  efPectual  check  on  the  deliberations  of  the 
fiower  House,  because  of  its  unrepresentatiye  character,  it  haring^ 
Httie  or  no  power  in  the  kingdom  to  back  out  its  decisions  aa 
a  checking  power. 

A|niin  we  come  to  the  question.  What  is  the  object  of  an 
hereditary  House  of  Legislature  P  Is  it  to  serye  as  a  reward  to  those 
who  hare  done  some  great  deed  in  the  cause  and  for  the  honour  of 
their  country  P  Is  it  to  confer  honours  on  those  who,  by  their 
litowty,  soientifie,  or  politioal  aequirements^  hare  become  knovrn 
to  the  nation  at  large  P  If  so,  it  is-  most  unj  uat — «niust  in  conferring 
femw  on  thoee  yet  nnbovn,  unjust  in  crowning  tnose  jet  to  come 
witii  honours  not  their  due,  unjust  that  by  the  mere  circnmstanoe> 
of  birth  one  should  hare  so  much  power  oyer  another ;  and,  sinoe  it 
IB  so  unjust,  it  is  oet  desirable.  Indeed,  the  injustice  appears  so 
gi'Wt  to  eur  mind  th«t  we  wonder  at  the  hereditary  house  beins 
tsleiated,  it  being  such  an  outrage  on  common  sense  and  the  eqnid 
lighfee  of  numkind.  It  seems,  at  most,  as  if  it  were  permittedl 
tl>>  staist  as  an  ancient  institution,  and  as  long  as  it  does  not  thwart 
the  wants  of  the  nation.  And  as  soon  as  it  does  oppose  the  will  a£ 
themtion  we  minr  expect  its  downfall. 

An  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  of  no  practical  use :  it  is  in; 
principle  opposed  to  national  reform ;  and  when  a  measure  of  reform 
18  brought  before  it  by  the  nation  through  their  representatives,  it 
is,  as  is  quite  natural,  opposed  by  the  members  of  that  House,  and 
they  are  only  preyented  from  accomplishing  their  purpose  by  the 
prooable  total  loss  of  their  fast  waning  power. 

In  conclusion  we  ask  our  opponents,  Is  it  desirable  to  haye 
a  House  of  Legislature  of  no  nracticai  yalueP  Is  it  desirable 
to  haye  a  Legislatiye  Chamber  ror  mere  show  P  Is  it  desirable  to 
haye  a  Legislative  body  with  nothing  but  pedigree  to  recommend 
itP  Is  it  desirable  to  haye  a  Legislatiye  Assembly  who  are 
representatiye  of  none  but  themselyes,  and  who  always  place 
themselres  in  antagonism  with  the  wishes  of  the  nation  P  AH  tiieso' 
c.i^:^«    .^^  msny  more,  are  inherent  in  an  hereditary  House  of 

NSAJflAS. 
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THB  SACRED  POETEY  OP  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTUEY* 

Of  Bichard  Crashaw  we  know  not  how  precisely  to  speak.    SGs 

foetry  has  too  macli  of  the  passionate  warmth  and  effusion  of  the 
talian, — breathes  too  much  the  language  of  earthly  lore  in  dealing 
with  things  dirine, — to  please  our  colder  and  seyerer  English  taste; 
to  which  such  language,  however  devotional,  savours  of  irreverence. 
That  this  was  the  fault  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  and  not  of  the 
poet  as  a  man,  is  testified  by  ms  friend  and  fellow-poet  Cowley's 
graceful  tribute  of  afiection  to  his  memory,-— woros  even  more 
applicable  to  the  poet  (Keble)  whose  earthly  resting-place^  revered 
and  beloved  by  aU,  is  still  green  among  us, — 

''Poet  and  saint!  to  thee  alone  are  given. 
The  two  most  saorad  names  of  earth  and  heaven  s 
The  hardest,  rarest  onion  which  can  be, 
^ext  that  of  Godhead  and  humanitj." 

That  Cowley  is  right,  and  that  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  the  duurao* 
teristics  of  the  poet  and  of  the  saint  in  the  same  person,  cannot  be 
denied.  The  causes  of  this  are  obvious.  "  The  subjects  whieh 
sacred  poetry  aspires  to  handle  transcend  inevitably  the  poet's 
capacity;  and  the  mind,  intent  on  things  unseen,  u  sometimes 
dull  to  the  perception  of  material  beauty,  idnage,  and  reflection, 
thouffh  it  be  of  that  which  is  invisible.  Besides,  the  passionate 
and  fervid  temperament  of  the  poet  is  exposed  to  dangers  peeoliar 
to  itself,  and  liable  to  aberrations  which  are.no  temptation  to 
others."  t  With  all  his  faults  of  style  and  manner,  the  careful  and 
judicious  reader  may  find  much  to  admire  in  Crashaw.  His 
thoughts,  for  instance,  in  "  Charitas  Nimia ;  or,  the  Dear  Baigain,** 
only  require  a  modem  setting  to  please  the  fastidious  taste  [of 
modem  critics: — 

Chabitis  Nixia  s  OB,  TEa  DsiB  Baboaiv. 

tiord,  what  is  man  ?  why  should  he  cost  Thee 
So  dear  P  what  had  his  ruin  lost  Thee  ? 
Lord,  what  ii  man  that  Thou  hast  over-bought 
So  much  a  thing  of  nought  ? 

Love  is  too  kind,  I  see^  and  oaa 
Make  bat  a  simple  merohantman. 
'Twas  for  snoh  sorry  merohandise 
Bold  painters  have  put  out  His  eyes 

*  Continued  firom  page  6&       f  The  late  Bev.  H.  F.  Lyte, 
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Ala«,  tweet  Lord !  what  were*t  to  Thee 
If  there  were  no  such  worme  as  we? 
HeaT*n  neVrtheleee  still  hea^'n  would  be. 

Should  mankind  dwell 

In  the  deep  hell. 
What  haTe  hia  woea  to  do  with  Thee  ? 

Let  him  go  weep 

O'er  his  own  wounds  i 

Seraphim  will  not  sleep, 

l^or  spheres  let  fkM  their  faithful  rounds. 

Still  would  the  youthful  spirits  sing, 
And  still  Thj  spacious  palace  ring ; 
Still  would  those  beauteous  ministers  of  light 
Bum  all  as  br^ht, 

And  bow  ihtir  flaming  heads  before  Thee ; 

Still  thrones  and  dominations  would  adore  Thee ; 

Still  would  those  erer-wakeful  sons  of  firs 

Keep  warm  Thy  praise 

Both  nights  and  days, 
And  teach  Thy  lored  name  |o  their  noble  lyre. 

Let  froward  dust  then  to  its  kind, 

And  gife  itself  for  sport  to  the  proud  wind. 

Whr  should  a  piece  of  peerish  day  plead  shares 

In  the  eternity  of  Thy  Ad  cares  ? 

Why  vhouldst  Thou  bow  Thy  awful  breast  to  see 

What  mine  own  madnesses  hare  done  with  me  f 

Should  not  the  king  still  keep  his  throne 
Because  some  desperate  fool's  undone  ? 
Or  will  the  world's  illustrious  eyes 
Weep  for  erery  worm  that  dies? 

Wfll  the  gallant  sun 

B'er  the  mss  glorious  run ;— * 

Will  he  hang  down  his  golden  head, 

Or  e*er  the  sooner  seek  his  western  bed, 

Because  some  foolish  fly 

Qiows  wanton,  and  will  die? 

If  I  were  lost  in  misery, 
What  was  it  to  Thy  hearen  and  Thee  ? 
What  was  it  to  Thy  precious  blood 
If  my  foul  heart  csbed  for  a  flood  ? 

What  if  my  faithless  soul  and  I 
Would  needs  fall  in 
With  guilt  and  sin, 
What  did  the  Lamb  that  He  should  die? 
What  did  the  Lamb  that  He  should  need, 
Whm  the  w(^  tins,  Himself  to  bleed? 
1809.  r 
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If  my  base  luBt 

Sargain'd  with  death  and  well-  'eseeming  dost, 

Why  should  the  white 

Lamb's  bosom  write 

The  purple  name 

Of  my  sin's  shame  P 

Why  should  His  unstainM  breast  make  good 
Hy  blushes  with  His*  own  heart-blood  P 

O  my  Sayiour,  make  me  see 

How  dearly  Thou  hast  paid  for  me, 

That|  lost  again,  my  life  may  prore 
As  then  in  death,  so  now  in  love  I 

Verilj,  captious  and  cold  of  heart  would  be  tbat  critic  who  copld 
see  no  soul  of  beauty  shimng  through  these  lines.  The  following 
lines,  from  a  poem  on  the  death  of  a  young  gentleman  of  rank  ana 
fortune,  afford  a  fine  instance  of  the  moral  sublime.  Musing  on 
the  common  lot  of  humanity, — the  doom  which  none  can  erade — he 
exclaims — 

^  Gome  then,  youth,  beauty,  blood !   all  Te  soft  powers, 
Whose  silken  flatteries  swell  a  few  fond  hours 
Into  a  false  eternity." 

This  may  remind  us  of  the  oft-quoted  lines  in  Gray's  famous 
"Elegy"— 

^  The  boast  of  lievaldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gaye^ 
Await  alike  the  ineritable  hour — 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  graTe." 

Yet  in  pregnant  force  and  simple  grandeur  of  expression  we  think 
the  lines  of  the  earlier  poet  have  a  decided  superiority  over  those  of 
the  later,  which,  beautiful  as  they  are  felt  to  ne  in  themselves,  seem 
tame  and  feeble  in  comparison.  Most  striking  of  a  truth  is  that 
expression,  ''A  false  eternity." 

In  a  still  higher  strain,  musing  on  the  awful  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation,  he  expresses  his  wonder  and  admiration : — 

*'  How  a  pure  spirit  should  incarnate  be, 
And  life  itself  wear  death's  frail  lirery— " 

**  That  a  rile  manger  his  low  bed  should  proTe 
Who  thunders  on  a  throne  of  stars  above -—" 

'*  That  glory's  self  should  serve  our  griefs  and  fears ; 
And  free  eternity  submit  to  years." 

Such  are  some  specimens  of  Craahaw's  sublimities.  We  may 
also  instance  in  point  a  poem  of  his,  noted  by  Archbishop  Trench— 
▼is.,  a  very  noble  translation,  or  rather  reproduction,  of^the  "  Dies 
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Its/' — a  hymn  which  has  found  many  modern  versifien,  English 
and  Continental ;  amongst  the  former,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  whom 
that  affecting  incident  is  recorded  by  his  biographer—*'  How  in 
those  last  days  of  his  life,  when  all  of  his  great  mind  had  failed,  or 
was  failing,  he  was  yet  heard  to  mnrmnr  to  himself  some  lines  of 
this  hymn,  an  especial  favourite  with  him  in  other  days."  In  a 
celebrated  work  of  fiction  of  recent  times,  we  find  some  verses  of 
this  hymn  put  into  the  dying  lips  of  one  of  the  principal  characters 
there  portrayed,* — an  idea  origmally  suggested,  it  may  have  been, 
by  the  incident  above-mentioned.  The  following  is  Crashaw's 
version : — 

Tmi  Htxn  '*Dis8  Isje,  Dixs  Illi.**    Ik  Msditation  ov  thb  Day 

ow  JuoemHT. 

Hear'it  then,  my  soul,  what  ierioat  things 
Both  the  FsaJin  and  Sibyl  f  sings. 


*  Fids  the  description  of  St.  Clair's  last  moments  in  *'  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin." 

t  '*  An  anwillingness  to  allow  a  Sibyl  to  appear  as  bearing  witness  to 
Christian  trath,  has  caused  that  we  sometimes  find  this  third  line  (as  it 
stands  in  the  Latin  original, '  Teste  David  com  SibjUi ')  omitted,  and  in 
its  stead  '  Crucis  expandens  vexilla,'  as  the  second  of  this  triplet  (for  'Sol vet 
saohom  in  faviUA').  It  rests  on  Matthew  xxiv.  80;  and  on  the  expecta- 
tion that  a  cross  in  the  sky  would  be  'the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven' 
there  spoken  of.  It  is,  however,  a  late  alteration  of  the  text ;  and  the  line 
as  above  is  quite  iu  the  spirit  of  the  early  and  medisevU  theology.  In 
those  uncritical  ages  the  Sibylline  verses  were  not  seen  to  be  that  trans- 
parent forgery  which  indeed  they  are,  but  were  eontinuslly  appealed  to  as 
only  second  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  prophetic  authority ;  thus  on  this 
very  matter  of  the  destruction  of  the  worid,  by  Lactantius.  .  .  .  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  these  Sibylline  oracles,  with  other  heathen  testimonies 
of  the  same  kind,  were  not  so  much  subordinated  to  more  legitimate  pro- 
phecy as  co-ordinated  with  it,  the  two  being  regarded  as  parallel  lines  of 
prophecy, — the  Church's  and  the  world's — bearing  consenting  witness  to 
the  same  truths.  Thus  is  it  in  a  eurioas  medieval  mystery  on  the  Na- 
tivity. .  .  It  is  of  simplest  construction.  One  after  another,  patriarchs 
and  prophets  and  kings  of  the  old  covenant  advance  and  repeat  their  most 
remarkable  words  about  Him  that  should  come;  but  side  by  side  with 
them  a  series  of  heathen  witnesses.  Yirgil  (on  the  ground  of  his  fourth 
Sdogue),  Nebuobadneszir  (Dan.  iii.  26),  and  the  Sibyl ;  and  that  it  was 
the  writer's  intention  to  parallelize  the  two  series,  and  to  show  that  Christ 
bad  the  testimony  of  both,  is  plain  from  some  opening  lines  of  the  pro- 
logue:— 

*  O  Judai,  Terbum  Dei 

Qui  negatis,  hominem 

YestriB  legis,  testem  Regis 

Audite  per  ordinem. 

St  Tos,  geotes,  non  oredentSB 

Peperisse  Virginem, 
Vestrtt  gratis  documentis 

PeUite  Caligiaam.' 
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Of  a  sure  Judse,  from  whose  sharp  n/ 
The  world  in  names  shall  flj  away  P 

O  that  Fire,  before  whose  face 
HeaT*n  and  earth  shall  find  no  pkoe ; 
O  those  Eyes !  whose  anm  light 
Most  be  tlie  day  of  that  dread  night. 

O  that  Tramp !  whose  blast  shall  nm 
An  eren  round  with  th'  circling  sun, 
And  urge  the  murmuring  grayes  to  bring 
Pale  mankind  forth  to  meet  his  King. 

Horror  of  nature,  hell  and  death! 
When  a  deep  groan  from  beneath 
Shall  cry,  *'  We  come,  we  come,"  and  all 
The  caves  of  night  answer  one  calL 

O  that  Book !  whose  leares  so  bright 
Will  set  fhe  world  in  severe  light. 
O  that  Judge  I  whose  hand,  whose  eye, 
None  can  endure,  yet  none  can  fly. 

Ah,  then,  poor  soul !  what  wilt  thou  say  ? 
And  to  what  patron  choose  to  pray, 
When  fltars  themselves  shall  stagger,  and 
The  moet  firm  foot  no  more  can  stand? 

But  Thou  giv'st  leave,  dread  Lord,  that  we 
TWke  shelter  from  Thyself  in  Thee ; 
And  with  the  wings  of  Thine  own  dove 
Fly  to  Thy  soeptre  of  soft  love ! 

Dear  Lord,  remember  in  that  day 
Who  was  the  cause  Thou  eam'st  this  way. 
Thy  aheep  was  stray'd,  and  Thou  wouldst  be 
Even  lost  Thyself  in  seeking  me! 

Shall  all  that  labour,  all  that  cost 
Of  love,  and  even  that  loss,  be  lost  P 
And  this  loved  soul,  judged  worth  no  less 
Than  all  that  way  and  weariness  P 

Just  Mercy,  then.  Thy  recVning  be 
With  my  price,  and  not  with  me  t 
'Twas  paia  at  first  with  too  much  pain, 
To  be  paid  twice,  or  once  in  vain. 

And  anoh  ii  the  meaning  here — '  That  aoeh  a  da^r  shall  be  has  the  witasM  of 
inspiration,  of  David  i  and  of  mere  natural  reUcion,  of  tiie  Si^l ;  Jew  and 
Oentile  alike  bear  testimony  to  the  truths  whioh  we  Ghristiana  beliero.'" 
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Meroy,  my  Judge !  meroy,  I  cry 
With  blushing  cheek  and  bleeding  eye ; 
The  oonsoioDs  colours  of  my  sin 
Are  red  without  and  pale  within. 

O  lei  Thine  own  soft  bowels  pay 
Thytel(  and  so  dischuge  that  day  t 
If  Sin  can  sigh,  Lore  can  fom?e  s 
O  say  the  word,  my  soul  shafi  lire ! 

Thoaa  mercies  which  Thy  Mary*  found, 
Or  whof  Thy  cross  confessM  and  orown'd, 
Hone  tells  my  heart  the  same  loves  be 
BtiU  alire,  and  still  for  me. 

Though  both  my  prsTers  and  tears  combine, 
Both  worthless  are,  for  they  are  mine ; 
But  Thou  Thy  bounteous  self  still  be, 
And  show  Thou  art  by  saring  me. 

O  when  thy  last  frown  shall  proclnim 
The  flocks  of  goats  to  folds  ot  flame, 
And  all  Thy  lost  sheep  found  shall  be, 
Let  **  Come,  ye  blessed,"  then  call  me ! 

When  the  dread  « Ite"  shall  divide 
Those  limbs  of  death  from  Thy  left  side. 
Lot  those  life-speaking  lips  command 
That  I  inherit  Thy  right  hand ! 

O  hear  a  suppliant  heart  all  crnsh'd 
And  crumbled  into  contrite  dust ! 
My  hope,  my  fear!  my  Judge,  my  Friend ! 
Take  charge  of  me,  and  of  my  end ! " 

There  is  a  grandeur  and  anblimitgr  about  this  hymn,  as  rendered 
by  Crashaw,  traly  Miltonic,  shaded  and  softened  with  more  than  a 
Milton's  tenderness  and  pathos. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  tender  and  pathetio  (purely  and  simply), 
we  gire  the  following  lines  from  a  poem  of  Crasnaw's,  entitled 
"  The  Weeper."  There,  speaking  of  the  tearful  Magdalene— the 
Magdalene  of  the  Gospels— he  says :-« 

**  Not  in  the  evening's  eyes, 
When  they  red  with  weeping  arc 
For  the  sun  that  dies. 
Bits  &k>rrow  with  a  face  so  fair. 
ITowhere  but  here  did  ever  meet 
Sweetness  so  sad,  sadness  so  sweet. 

*  Mary  Magdalene  (Luke  vii.  47—60). 
t  The  penitent  thief  (Luke  zxiii.  40—42.) 
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'*  Sadness,  all  the  whilo 
She  sits  in  such  a  throne  as  thi?, 
Can  do  nought  bat  smile, 
Kor  believe  she  sadness  is ; 
Gladness  itself  would  be  more  glad 
To  be  made  so  sweetly  sad. 

«  Well  does  the  May  that  lies 
Smiling  in  thy  cheeks  confess 
The  April  in  thine  eyes ;  * 
Mutusl  sweetness  tliey  express. 
No  April  e*6r  lent  softer  shower*. 
Nor  May  retorndd  fairer  flowers." 

I^otwithfltanding  their  somewhat  quaint  and  antiquated  g[arb,  all 
trae  loyera  of  poetry  will,  we  think,  recognise  and  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  these  lines.  It  is,  surely,  no  mean  tribute  to  Crashaw'a 
muse  that  such  poets  as  Milton  ana  Pope  did  not  disdain  to  bonoir 
some  of  his  ideas.  We  may  add  that  our  own  laureate  has  been, 
apparently,  not  a  little  indebted  in  this  way  to  these  early  poets — 
tne  last-named  included.  Almost  a  third  part  of  Crashaw's  pub- 
lished poems  consists  of  short  Latin  pieces,  chieflj  on  sacred  sub* 
jects,  in  a  variety  of  metres.  His  ease  and  felicity  in  this  way  may 
excite  the  envy  even  of  Lord  Ly  ttelton  and  Mr.  Calverley.  Craabaw 
was  ejected  from  his  fellowship  at  Cambridge  for  refusing  to  take 
the  coyenant,  in  the  year  1644.  He  subsequently  went  to  Frances 
where  he  became  a  Koman  Catholic.  He  died,  a  canon  of  LorettOy 
in  1()50.  Many  of  his  poems  bear  evident  traces  of  the  influence  of 
his  adopted  creed.    He  seems  to  have  led  a  life  of  rigid  austerity. 

The  sacred  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century  will  need  no  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  Familiar  as  household  words  are  the  names 
of  Young,  author  of  the  **  Night  Thoughts,"— a  poem  now  perhaps 
unduly  neglected,  yet  containing  many  fine  and  striking  passages; 
of  Cowper,  Newton,  Watts,  Wesley,  and  Toplady,  author  of  that 
sublime  hymn,  "  Bock  of  Ages,"  which  we  may  remark,  by  the  way, 
it  were  to  be  wished  had  been  left  as  it  originally  stood,  unsnoUed 
by  tasteless  alterations  f— a  practice  this  of  which  *^  A.  £.  H.  B.'* 
feelingly  complains.^    With  this  cursory  notice  of  the  sacred  poets 

•  Of.— 

"  And  hopes  and  light  regrets  that  come 
Make  April  of  her  tender  eyes." 

2V]if»y«o».— *'  In  J£rmoriam." 

t  Thus,  not  to  mention  other  changes,  the  closing  line  of  the  first  stansa 
— "Cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  power" — is  in  some  versions  of  thia 
hymn,  merely  for  the  sake  of  mending  a  defective  rhyme,  altered  to  the 
tame  and  feeble — '*  Cleanie  from  guilt  and  keep  me  pure." 

J  Vide  "  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson."  Chap.  xvL — •*  Con* 
oeming  Cutting  and  Carving,"  &c. 
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and  poetry  of  the  eighteenth,  we  pass  to  the  nineteenth  ctotnry. 
And  here,  amid  lesser  lights,  one  name  shines  like  a  star  of  purest 
radiance  in  the  empyrean  of  sacred  song, — the  name  of  him  so  lately 
taken  away  from  ns — the  saintly  Keble,  poet  of  the  "Christian 
Year."    Of  him  might  we  truly  say,  in  his  own  words— 

"  Thus  Baint«,  that  seem  to  die  in  earth's  rude  strife, 
Only  win  double  life ; — 
They  have  but  left  our  weary  ways 
To  live  in  memory  here,  in  hearen  by  love  and  praise." 

S*  C.  M* 


0BOWTH. — That  there  is  decrease  as  well  as  increase  is  charaoteristie 
indeed  of  all  growth.  If  we  take  the  case  of  natural  life,  for  instance^  we 
find  certainly  growth,  but  yet,  in  many  respects,  we  find  a  loss  of  qualities 
(or  perhaps  it  might  be  more  strictly  called  a  change  of  properties)  between 
the  period  of  immaturity  and  that  of  maturity.  Thus,  as  we  advance  in 
yean  from  boyhood  to  manhood  and  old  age,  we  lose  the  enthusiasm,  the 
warmth  of  affection,  the  sensibility,  the  pympathy,  the  ardour  of  early 
youths— attributes  which,  however  engaging  and  delightful,  are,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  tranaitory  and  evanescent,  not  capable  of  being  sustained, 
muoh  less  increased.  We  lose  these  even  as  we  lose  youth's  smooth  cheek, 
its  bounding  pulse,  its  elastic  tread, — 

**  The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night, 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  ligh^ 
That  fly  the  approach  of  mom." 

Yet  we  grow  notwithstanding.  Our  advance — up  to  a  certain  period  of 
liib  at  least — ia  a  real  advance  upon  the  whole :  an  advance  from  less  to 
more,  from  immaturity  to  maturity,  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state.  Un- 
avoidable decrease  of  the  grace  and  vigour  of  youth  is  more  than  com* 
pensated  by  the  increase  of  wisdom  and  experience^  If  our  afieotions 
are  less  warm,  they  are  not  ao  apt  to  be  misplaced  on  trifling  or  un- 
worthy objects,  being  more  under  the  control  of  prudence  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  world.  If  in  the  business  of  active  life  we  cannot  do  the  same  things 
as  the  young,  we  are  able  to  take  our  part  in  much  more  important  trans- 
actions. If  our  senses  are  less  acute,  and  our  feelings  less  keen,  our 
judgment  is  more  ripe.  Age,  in  fine,  is  an  advance  upon  youth,  not  in 
every  particular  quahty — ?.«.,  not  in  those  quaUties  wnich  peculiarly  be- 
long to  the  period  of  youth, — but  in  more  important  qualities,  and  upon 
the  whole. 
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Memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  BarL  Br  John  Yeitch,  M.A*, 
Profeesor  of  Logic  and  Bhetorio  ia  the  TfniyerBity  of  Glasgow. 
Edinburgli  and  London :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Peofbssob  John  Ybxtoh  (who  is  a  native  of  Peebles,  bom 
about  1821)  at  an  early  period  of  his  literary  career  translated 
from  the  French,  Descartes  "On  the  Method  of  Bightly  Conduct- 
ing the  Beason,  and  of  Seeking  Truth  in  the  Sciences/'  to  which  he 
prefixed  a  learned,  admiraolc,  and  excellent,  thouf^h  concise^ 
introduction.  To  this  he  added  a  trsnslation  from  the  Latin  of 
Descartes'  ''Meditations,  and  Selections  from  his  Principles  of 
Philosophy,"  to  which  a  thoughtful  preface  is  prefixed,  ana  some 
learned  notes  are  added.  He  was  for  some  time,  we  believe,  con- 
nected with  a  literary  and  philosophical  newspaper,  published  in 
the  Scottish  metropolis  under  the  name  of  the  Edinburgh  Chtardia»j 
and  being  a  favourite  pupil  of  Sir  TVilliam  Hamilton,  he  was 
selected  by  the  Messrs.  Blackwood,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  family,  to  act  along  with  Dr.  H.  L.  Mansel  as 
co-editor  of  the  lectures  on  logic  and  metaphysics  of  that  great 
master.  On  the  death  of  William  Spalding  in  1869  {%eeBriH9k 
Controversialist,  December,  1863),  Jonn  Yeitch  was  appointed,  in 
succession  to  him,  professor  of  logic,  metaphysic,  and  rhetoric ;  and 
on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Bobert  Buchanan,  he  was  translated  as 
his  successor  to  the  professorship  which  he  now  occupies^ that  of 
logic  and  rhetoric  m  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  has  con- 
tributed a  few  philosophical  papers  to  the  North  British  Beview, 
and  his  inaugural  discourse  has  been  published.  He  is  known  to 
be  a  learned,  laborious,  scholarly  gentleman,  whose  students 
respect  and  love  him.  If  he  has  not  the  massive  intellectuality  of 
his  master,  he  has  caught  much  of  his  spirit  of  thoroughness,  as 
well  as,  perhaps,  a  considerable  share  of  his  devotion  to  thinking 
within,  rather  than  writing  out,  what  he  has  thought.  His  power 
of  search  and  of  research  is  indefatigable,  and  his  mind  is  fasti- 
dionsly  circumspect,  almost  to  making  investigation  an  excuse  for 
abstinence  from  exposition.  In  other  words,  he  delights  in  mere 
thought  more  than  m  the  reproduction  of  thought,  and  hence  has 
done,  as  his  friends,  think  all  too  little  for  behoof  of  that  philosophy 
which  he  loves  and  cultivates. 

This  memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  been  anxiously  looked 
for  long  years  ago ;  for  Hamilton  died  thirteen  years  since,  and  among 
the  other  services  to  metaphysics  expected  of  Prof.  Yeitch  was 
a  defence  of  the  metaphysics  of  natural  realism  against  sensational- 
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ism  and  posit ivism  on  the  one  hand,  and  idealism  on  the  other. 
We  have  now,  it  will  be  seen,  got  the  memoir— a  good  piece  of 
good  work  well  done ;  although  on  the  whole  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
a  biography  of  the  man  and  tne  scholar  than  of  the  philosopher — 
a  narrative  of  the  incidents  and  studies  of  his  life  rather  than  of  the 
coarse  of  thought,  speculation,  and  philosophic  progress  of  the 
Scottish  Aristotle. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  a  biographer  has  the  right  to  ^x  and 
pursue  his  own  purpose,  and  it  was  quite  comnetent  therefore  to 
Profespor  Yeitch  to  determine  that  it  would  be  no  part  of  his 
design  "  to  expound  his  (Sir  W.  Hamilton's)  philosophy,  far  less  to 
attempt  a  critical  estimate  of  it ;  "  but  as  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
chief  interest  to  the  world  is  as  a  philosopher— an  opener  up  of 
new  views  on  mind  and  its  operations,  on  man  and  his  nmctions  as 
a  tbinlcer — the  just  expectation  of  the  public  was  that  he  would  be 
exhibited  in  his  really  important  character,  and  that  we  shoidd 
have  bis  place  as  a  thinker  noted,  if  not  fixed.  Especially  was  this 
desirable— ought  we  not  to  say  to  be  expected?  when  the  philosophy 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  become  a  mighty  question  among 
thinkers,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  recent  publications  of  Dr.  James 
Hutchison  Stirling,  J.  S.  Mill,  T.  Collyns  Simon,  Dr.|McCosh,&c., in 
which  his  philosophy — the  philosophy  of  which,  perhaps,  no  living 
man  knows  so  much  as  Professor  Veitch — has  been  so  seriously 
impugned.  While  acknowledging  the  author's  right  to  choose  his 
own  field  and  work,  and  while  commending  the  interest,  value,  ex- 
cellence, and  beautiful  purity  of  the  style  m  which  it  is  composed, 
we  look  upon  it  as  somewhat  strange  that  the  biography  of  a  man 
known  only  as  a  thinker  should  have  his  life  written  by  a  meta- 
physician with  so  little  reference  to  the  one  grand  distinction  of  its 
hero. 

The  analysis  of  thought  and  of  all  that  thought  implies ;  the  exa- 
mination, not  only  of  the  processes,  forms,  and  laws  of  the  thinking 
intellect,  but  also  of  the  conditions  antecedent  to  logical  reflection, 
and  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  results  of  formal  thinking ;  the 
investigation  of  the  primary  requisites  to  successful  reasoning,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  oeing  who  possesses  the  capacity  of  inferential 
or  of  absolute  ratiocination,  are  usually  considered  as  the  true 
duties  of  a  metaphysician.  But,  really,  all  thought,  and  therefore 
all  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  that  it  shall  be  thought  is  implied  in  its 
being  knowledge  (though  the  converse  by  no  means  holds  that  it  is 
knowledge  because  it  has  been  thought),  is  metaphysical.  So  soon 
as  it  passes  into  consciousness  it  has  gone  out  of  the  realm  of 
physics,  and  has  entered  into  a  new  field  of  observation,  and  is 
tn^tcrphysical.  As  thought,  knowledge  cannot  possibly  be  physical ; 
for  thought  is  physics,  that  is  the  simple  experience  of  that  which 
lies  without,  transfigured  and  translated  into  conscious  experience 
as  a  matter  of  personal  interest  in  the  human  soul.  It  is  excursive 
from  physics,  incursive  in  metaphyiics,  and  discursive  in  logic. 
Of  experience  we  are  first  recipient,  then  percipient,  but  in  science 
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and  in  metaphyBics  the  mind  is  concipieat  It  unifies  that  it  may 
comprehend.  Disdain  metaphysics  as  we  may,  we  cannot  escape 
them,  therefore,  perhaps,  we  nad  better  try  to  explain  them. 

Ximt,  with  his  keen,  clear,  observant,  analytic  mtellect,  saw  that 
it  was  possible  to  improre  at  once  the  logic  of  metaphysics  and  the 
metaphysio  of  logic — by  criticising  the  forms  of  the  discursive 
faculty,  and  gathering  into  a  system  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
procedure  of  the  mind  in  thinking.  With  the  subtlety  and  acute- 
ness  of  a  psychological  anatomist,  he  reinvestigated  the  Aristotelian 
and  scholastic  system  of  logic  in  the  light  of  an  induction,  which 
confronted  every  dogma  of  the  schoois  with  the  fact  of  which 
it  claimed  to  be  the  representative  and  took  note  of  the  differences 
and  deficiencies  which  became  apparent  in  the  course  of  this  reflec- 
tive examination.  Fiebte,  while  consenting  to  criticism  as  an 
element  preparatory  to  any  possible  metaphysic,  cared  leas  for  the 
revelations  attainable  by  it  in  the  region  which  lay  within  the 
intellectual  consciousness  than  for  the  implications  whereby  it  was 
seen  to  be  knit  to  regions  beyond  consciousness,  but  effective  upon 
and  affecting  the  moral  nature  of  humanity  ;  and  hence  he  chiefly 
aimed  at  an  ethical  analysis  of  the  spirit  of  man.  Hegel  sought 
the  method  of  thought  not  as  a  logic  onlv,  or  as  an  ethic  mcrdiy, 
but  as  an  encyclopsDdio,  a  supreme  ^-involving,  all-evolving  uni^, 
explanatory  alike  of  nature,  man,  and  deity,  and  forming  at  onoe  a 
theology,  a  teleology,  an  ethic  and  a  logic ;  logic  being  the  root  of 
his  system  and  his  science,  and  all  knowledge  being  but  branches 
of  the  tree  which  sprang  from  that  one  sole  root. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  looked  at  the  matter  from  a  point  of  view 
somewhat  different.  He  did  not  encircle  all  life  with  logic  like 
Hegel,  and  bind  it  in  inexorable  fetters ;  least  of  all  did  he  circum* 
scribe  by  formal  thought  the  mighty  formative  Essence  and  Origin 
of  being.  Nor  did  he,  like  Fichte,  transcend  consdoasness,  and 
surround  himself  and  hia  race  with  a  supra^conscious  Absolute — in 
which  Schelling  and  Cousin  coincided  with  Fichte — but  he  strictly 
limited  knowledge  to  consciousness  so  far  as  regarded  man  knowing 
and  thinking.  To  him  that  which  could  not  and  did  not  impress 
the  consciousness  of  man  was  the  inconceivable  to  man,  and  there- 
fore the  unknowable.  Hence  his  offence  at  the  doctrine  of  Perrier, 
which  interwove  with  every  possibiiitv  of  thought,  not  only  the 
thinking  ego,  man,  or  deity,  but  also  the  thought  of  non-ego,  on 
which  man  or  deity  reflected.  Hamilton,  like  Kant,  held  that  man 
is  twofoldly  endowed  with  resson  and  faith«  that  reason  wrought  out 
the  formal  results  of  thought  into  an  ultimate  dichotomy  of  which 
faith  accepted  the  one  extreme — both  being  simultanaoualy  un- 
believable. He  was  essentially  Kantian  in  his  primary  views,  in  the 
form  of  bis  nhilosophy,  thougn  neither  AristoUe  nor  Kant  could 
really  control  the  splendid  ratiocinative  foree  and  deamesa  of  his 
own  strong  and  pellocid  intellect. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  intellect  was  essentially  ewUrojser^idL 
He  could  never  be  contented  with  looking  at  or  seeing  only  one 
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Bide  of  any  question — with  one  single  exception  perhaps,  tIe.,  "  The 
theory  of  the  Quantification  of  the  predicate."  His  mind  evolved 
ol>jection8  and  his  philosophy  was  constmoted — or  we  should  rather 
say  oonceiyed— as  the  necessary,  as  he  conceived  it,  reply  to  the 
posing  difficulties  which  arose  within  the  intellect  on  any  topio. 
The  principle  of  contradiction  was  80  strong  in  him  that  he  erected 
the  principle  of  non- contradiction  into  the  chief  criterion  of  truth, 
as  conditioning  eTorv  acce])ted  and  acceptable  result  of  thinking. 
The  conceiyable  is  the  not-impossible ;  the  believable  is  the  non- 
contradictable.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  peculiarity  of  the  controversial 
mind,  that  it  inclines  men,  instead  of  drawing  arguments  into 
a  stereoscopioal  unity,  to  keep  the  views  asunder  in  intensified  dis* 
aimilarity,  and  to  induce  in  an  unguarded  mind  a  dogmatic  contra- 
dictiyeness.  In  some  instances  Sir  William  Hamilton  seems  to 
hare  giren  way  rather  too  much  to  this  controversial  vehemency  of 
nnociuar  vision.  His  idea  of  the  impossibility  of  having  a  logio 
based  otherwise  than  on  the  principle  of  non-contradiction  was 
perhaps  carried  too  far ;  as,  indeed,  any  criticism  of  his  philosophy 
would  lead  us  now  were  we  to  venture  upon  it. 

The  work  in  which  the  **  Life  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  **  is  given, 
with  fblness  and  effectiveness  as  a  life,  is  replete  with  a  healthy 
interest  and  a  vigorously  stimulant  power  over  the  sympathies  and 
affections,  and  cannot  be  perused  without  benefit  ana  gratification. 
As  we  have  already  in  our  pages  given  an  outline  of  the  external 
ciroumBtances  of  his  life,  and  an  epitome  of  his  opinions,  we  do  not 
intend  to  give  any  general  abetract  of  the  contents  of  the  work. 
We  intend  rather  to  exhibit  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  as  a  student,  and  to  supply  some  notices  of  his  unfinished 
undertakings,  after  which  we  shall  sum  up  our  estimate  of  the 
biography  and  the  bio|papher.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  that 
we  may  put  the  reader  m  harmony  with  our  aim  in  this  arrange- 
ment  we  shall  quote  from  this  genuinely  and  honestly  written 
work,  an  able  passage  containing  the  reminiscences  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  concerning  the  successor  of  Finlayson  and  Bruce,  and  the 
predecessor  of  A.  U.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Carlyle  writes,  in  a  communicated  memorandum : — 

**  Well  onward  in  my  student  life  in  Edinburgh — I  think  it  may  have 
been  in  1819  or  1820 — I  used  to  pass  most  mornings  on  my  way  college- 
ward  by  the  east  side  of  St.  Andrew  Square,  and  a  certain  alley  or  short 
cut  thereabouts  called  Qabriel's  Road,  which  led  out  to  the  verr  end  of 
Prince's  Street,  directly  opposite  the  North  Bridge —close  by  the  place 
which  afterwards  be(»me  famous  as  Ambrose's  Tavern.  Both  Gabriel  and 
Ambrose  I  find  are  now  abolished,  and  the  locality  not  recognisable  ;  bnl 
doubtless  many  remember  it  for  one  reason  or  another,  as  I  do  for  the  fol- 
lowing. 

**  Somewhere  in  (Gabriel's  Road  there  looked  out  on  me  firom  the  Princess 

Street  or  St.  David  Street  side,  *  a  back  window  on  the  ground-floor  of  a 

.^ ■ 

*  There  is  an  inaccuracy  here  respecting  the  locality  of  the  boose.  At 
this  period  Sir  William  was  living  in  Howe  Street. 
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handsome  enough  houM ;  window  which  had  no  cartaini ;  and  Tiaibla  on 
the  sill  of  it  were  a  quantity  of  books  Ijins  about,  gilt  quartos  and  oon- 
spicnous  Yolames,  several  of  them ;  eTidentlj  the  sitting-room  and  work* 
ing-room  of  a  studioas  man,  whose  lot,  in  this  safe  seclusion,  I  riewed  with 
a  certain  lojal  respect.  '  Has  a  fine  silent  neighbourhood,'  thought  I,  *  a 
fine  north  light,  and  wishes  to  save  it  alL'  Inhabitant  within  I  nercr 
noticed  by  any  other  symptom ;  but  from  my  comrades  soon  learned  whose 
house  and  place  of  study  this  was. 

"  The  name  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  I  had  before  heard ;  but  this  was  the 
first  time  he  appeared  defiDitely  before  my  memory  or  imagination  ;  in 
which  his  place  was  permanent  henceforth.  A  man  of  good  birth.  I  was 
told,  thougn  of  small  fortune,  who  had  deep  faculties  and  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  wise  knowledge ;  was  titularly  an  adrocate  here,  but  had  no 
practice,  nor  sought  any;  had  ^thered  his  modest  means  thriftily 
together,  and  sat  down  here  with  his  mother  and  sister  (cousin,  I  believe^ 
it  really  was),  and  his  ample  store  of  books ;  frankly  renouncing  all  lower 
ambitions,  and  indeed  all  ambitions  together,  except  what  I  well  recognised 
to  be  the  highest  and  one  real  ambition  in  this  dark  ambiguous  woiid.  A 
man  honourable  to  me,  a  man  lovingly  enviable ;  to  whom,  in  silence^  I 
heartily  bade  God-speed.  It  was  also  an  interesting  circumstance  which 
did  not  fail  of  mention  that  his  ancestor,  Hamilton  of  Preston,  was  leader 
of  the  Cameronians  at  Bothwell  Brig,  and  had  stood  by  the  corenant  and 
cause  of  Scotland  in  that  old  time  and  form.  '  His  baronetcy,  if  carried 
forward  on  those  principles,  may  well  enough  be  poor,'  thought  I ;  '  and 
beautifully  well  may  it  issue,  in  such  a  Hamilton  as  this  one  aims  to  be, 
still  piously  bearing  aloft,  on  the  new  terms,  Ms  Qod's  banner  intrepidly 
against  the  world  and  the  devil.' 

**  It  was  years  after  this,  perhaps  four  or  five,  before  I  had  the  honour  of 
any  personal  acquaintance  with  Sir  William,  his  figure  on  the  street  had 
become  &miliar,  but  I  forget,  too,  when  this  was  pointed  out  to  me,  and 
cannot  recollect  when  I  first  came  to  speak  with  him,  which  must  have 
been  by  accident  and  bis  own  voluntary  favour,  on  some  slight  occasioii, 
probably  at  the  Advocates'  Library,  which  was  my  principal  or  almoat  sole 
literary  resource  (lasting  thanks  to  t/,  alone  of  Scottish  institutions !)  in 
those  obstructed,  neglectful,  and  grimly  forbidding  years.  Perhaps  it  was 
in  1824  or  1825.  I  recollect  well  the  bright,  afiable  manners  of  Sir 
William,  radiant  with  frank  kindliness,  honest  humanity,  and  intelligence 
ready  to  help  ;  and  how  completely  prepossessing  they  were !  A  fine  firm 
fiffure,  of  middle  height,  one  of  the  finest  cheertully-serious  hunaan  £iboes, 
of  square,  solid,  and  yet  rather  aquiline  type ;  a  little  marked  with  small- 
pox,— marked,  not  deformed,  but  rather  the  reverse  *  (like  a  rock,  rouf  h 
hewn,  not  spoiled  by  polishing) ;  and  a  pair  of  the  besutifullest  kindly 
beaming  hazel  eyes,  well  open,  and  every  now  and  then  with  a  lambency 
of  smiling  fire  in  them,  which  I  always  remember  as  if  with  trust  and 
gratitude.  Our  conversation  did  not  amount  to  much  in  those  times, 
mainly  about  German  books,  philosophies,  and  persons,  it  is  like ;  and  my 
usual  place  of  abode  was  in  the  country  then.  Letter  to  him,  or  from,  I 
do  not  recollect  there  ever  was  any ;  though  there  might  well  enough  have 
been  had  either  of  us  been  prone  that  way. 


*  This  impression  is  not  correct.    Sir  William*s  face  had  no  marks  of 
small-pox. 
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**  In  the  end  of  1826  I  came  to  lire  in  Edinburgh,  under  circamstanoes 
new  and  erer  memorable  to  me ;  from  then  till  the  spring  of  1828 — and 
still  more,  once  again  in  1832-88,  when  I  had  brought  my  little  household 
to  Edinburgh  for  the  winter — must  hare  been  the  chief  times  of  personal 
intercourse  between  iis.  I  recollect  hearing  much  more  of  him  in  1826 
and  onward  than  formerly ;  to  what  depths  he  had  gone  in  study  and 
philosophy;  of  his  simple,  independent,  meditative  habits,  ruggedly 
athletic  modes  of  exerolBe,  fondness  for  his  big  dog,  &o.,  &c. ;  everybody 
seemed  to  speak  of  him  with  &your,  those  of  his  immediate  acquaintance 
uniformly  with  affectionate  respect. 

"  I  did  not  witness,  much  less  share  in,  any  of  his  swimming  or  other 
athletic  prowesses.  I  have  once  or  twice  been  on  long  walks  with  him  in 
the  Edinburgh  environs,  oftenest  with  some  other  companion,  or  perhaps 
even  two,  whom  he  had  found  vigorous  and  worthy ;  pleasant  walks,  and 
abundantly  enlivened  with  speech  from  Sir  William.  He  was  willing  to 
talk  of  any  humanly  interesting  subject ;  and  threw  out  sound  observations 
upon  any  topic  started ;  if  left  to  his  own  choice,  he  circled  and  gravitated 
naturally  into  subjects  that  were  his  own,  and  were  habitually  occupyiag 
him ;— of  which  I  can  still  remember  animal  magnetism  and  the  German 
revival  of  it,  not  yet  known  of  in  England,  was  one  that  frequently  turned 
up.  Mesmer  and  his  four  academicians,  he  assured  us,  had  not  been  the 
fhtaUot  that  matter;  that  it  was  a  matter  tending  into  realities  far  deeper 
and  more  intricate  than  had  been  supposed-^of  which,  for  the  rest,  he  did 
not  seem  to  augur  much  good,  but  rather  folly  and  mischief.  Craniology, 
too,  he  had  been  examining,  but  freely  allowed  us  to  reckon  that  an 
extremely  ignorant  story.  On  German  bibliography  and  authors,  especially 
of  the  leuned  kind — Erasmus,  Buhnken,  Ulrich  von  Hutten — he  could 
descant  copiously,  and  liked  to  be  inquired  of.  On  Kant,  Seid,  and  the 
xnetaphTsicians,  German  and  other,  though  there  was  such  abundance  to 
baTe  said,  he  did  not  often  speak  j  but  poUtely  abstained  rather,  when  not 
expressly  called  on. 

'*  He  was  finely  social  and  human  in  these  walks  or  interviews.  Honesty, 
frankness,  friendlT  Tcracity,  courageous  trust  in  humanity  and  in  you,  were 
charmingly  visible.  His  talk  was  forcible,  copious,  discursive,  careless 
rather  than  otherwise ;  and,  on  abstruse  topics,  I  observed,  was  apt  to 
become  embrmled  and  ravelly,  much  less  perspicuous  and  elucidative  than 
with  a  Uttle  deliberation  he  could  hare  made  it.  'The  fact  is,*  he  would 
often 


might  be  was  not  a  little  obscure  to  you.  He  evidently 
been  engaged  in  ipedking  these  things,  but  only  in  thinking  them  for  his  own 
behoof,  not  yours.  By  luoid  questioning  tou  could  get  lucidity  from  him 
on  any  topic.  Nowhere  did  he  give  you  the  least  notion  of  his  not  under- 
staadmg  the  thing  himself;  but  it  lay  like  an  unwinnowed  threshing-floor, 
the  com  grains,  the  natural  chaflT,  and  somewhat  even  of  the  straw  still 
unseparatcd  there.  This  sometimes  would  befall,  not  only  when  the  mean- 
ing itself  was  delicate  or  abstruse,  but  alco  if  several  were  listening ;  and  ho 
doubted  whether  they  could  understand.  On  solid  realistic  he  was  abun- 
dantly luminous;  promptitude^  solid  sense,  free-flowing  intelligibility, 
always  the  characteristics.  The  tones  of  his  voice  were  themselves  attrac- 
tire,  physiognomic  of  the  man ;  a  strong,  carelessly  melodious  tenor  voic», 
the   sound  of  it  betokening  seriousness  and  cheerfulness;  occasionally 
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•omethiDg  of  slightly  remonttntire  was  in  the  under  tona^,  indioating  wdl 
in  the  haokground  possibilities  of  yirtuoas  wrath  and  fire ;  seldom  anything 
of  laughter,  of  levity  nerer  anything ;  thoroughly  a  serious,  cheerful,  sin- 
oere,  and  kindly  yoice,  with  looks  oorresponding.  In  dialogue,  faoe  to  £soe 
irith  one  he  trusted,  his  speech,  both  Totoe  and  words,  was  still  more  en- 
gaging ;  lucid,  free,  persuasiye,  with  a  bell-like  harmony,  and  from  time  to 
time,  m  the  bright  eyes,  a  beaming  smile,  which  was  this  crown  and  seal  of 
all  to  you. 

«In  the  winter  of  1882-33,  Captain  Hamilton,  Sir  WilIiam*B  brotbei^ 
was  likewise  resident  in  Edinburgh ;  a  pleasant,  very  courteous,  and  in- 
WUigently  talking  man,  enduring,  in  a  cheery  military  humour,  his  old 
Peninsular  hurts,  and  printing  his  Peninsular  and  other  books.  At  his 
house  I  haye  been,  of  literary  parties — one,  at  least,  which  I  still  remem- 
ber in  an  indistinct  but  an  agreeable  way.  Of  a  similar  party  at  Sir 
William's  I  have  a  still  brighter  recollection,  and  of  his  fine  nobly  simple 
ways  there ;  especially  of  one  little  radiancy  (his  look  and  his  smile  the 
BOW  memorable  part  of  it)  privately  addressed  to  myself  on  the  mode  of 
tupping  I  had  selected;  supper  of  one  excellent  and  excellently  boiled 
potato,  of  fair  size,  with  salt  for  seasoning, — at  an  epoch  when  exoeUent 
potatoes  yet  were.  This  evening  was  altogether  pleasant,  the  talk  lively 
and  amusing;  the  captain,  I  remember,  quixied  me,  and  obliquely  his 
brother,  in  a  gay,  good-humoured  tone,  on  Ooethe*s  *  Last  Will  :*  the  other 
Bdinburgh  figures  I  have  entirely  forgotten,  except  a  Mr.  *  *  *,  newt- 
oaper  editor,  author  of  some  book  on  the  MiffUands,  whom  I  otherwise 
knew  by  sight  and  rumour  (called  at  that  time  '  CSaptaiu  Cloud '  from  his 
oooasionally  £abulous  turn),  and  who  died  not  long  after. 

"  I  think,  though  he  stood  so  high  in  my  esteem  as  a  man  of  inteUeet 
and  knowledge,  I  had  yet  rsad  nothing  by  Sir  William,  nor  indeed  did  I 
«ver  read  anything  considerable  of  what  has  sent  his  name  over  the  worid ; 
-—having  years  before,  for  good  reasons  of  my  own,  renounced  all  meta- 
physical study  or  inquiry,  and  ceased  altogether  (as  a  master  phrases  it) 
to  *  think  about  thinking.'  One  evening  I  recollect  listening  to  a  paper  on 
nirenologffi  read  by  him  in  the  Royal  Society ;  in  deliberate  examination 
and  repudiation  of  that  self-styled  science.  The  meeting  was  very  mnoh 
larger  than  usual ;  and  sat  in  the  deepest  silence  and  attention,  and,  as  it 
gTMually  appeared,  approval  and  assent.  Mv  own  private  assent,  I  know 
was  complete ;  I  only  wished  the  subject  had  been  more  important  <Mr  moie 
dubious  to  me.  The  argument,  grounded  on  cerelval  anatomy  (osteology), 
philosophy,  and  human  senses  I  remember,  went  on  in  the  true  s^ls  of 
••res  acquirii ;  and  the  crowning  finish  of  it  was  this :  '  Here  are  two 
aknlls'  (or  rather,  here  W9r«f  for  the  experiment  was  but  reported  to  oa), 
'  two  noteworthy  skuUs ;  let  us  carefully  make  trial  and  comparison  of 
them.  One  is  the  skull  of  a  Malay  robber  and  cut-throat,  who  ended  by 
murdering  his  mistrses  and  getting  hanged ;  skull  sent  me  by  so-and-ao' 
(some  principal  offloial  at  Penang) ;  *  the  other  is  George  Buchanan's  skull, 
pxeserved  in  the  nniversitv  here.  One  is  presumably  a  very  bad  apecinieii 
of  a  nation  reckoned  morally  and  intellectually  bad ;  the  other  a  veij  good, 
of  a  nation  which  surely  reckons  itself  good.  One  is  probably  among  the 
best  of  mankind,  the  other  among  the  worst.  liCt  us  take  callipers,  mtkd 
measure  them  bump  after  bump.  Bump  of  benevolence  is  so-and-so,  bunp 
of  ideality, — and  in  result,  adding  all,  and  balancing  all,  your  callipem  de- 
dare  the  Malay  to  transcend  in  goodness  the  Buchanan,  by  such  and  anoli 
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a  cipher  of  inches.  A  better  raan,  in  intelJeot  and  heart,  that  Malaj,  if 
there  be  truth  in  arithmetic  and  these  callipers  of  jours !  *  Which  latter 
implement,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  formally  closed  and  done  for.  I  said  to 
Sir  William  next  time  we  met, '  Were  I  in  your  place  I  would  decline  ta 
say  another  word  on  that  subject,  Malay  cut-throat  versus  Buohaaani 
explain  me  that ;  till  then  I  say  nothing.* 

**  In  April,  1833,  we  left  Edinbuiigh ;  next  year  went  to  London ;  and  I 
think  Sir  William  and  I  never  met  a^ain.  For  the  next  thirty  and  odd 
years  I  rarely  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  then  only  in  transit,  and  usually  afc 
a  season  when  all  my  friends  (of  whom  he  surely  was  the  chief  there)  wen 
out  of  town.  From  time  to  time  there  passed  little  mementos  between  us; 
sometimes  accidental,  unintentional,  and  of  a  mute  natui«,  which  to  me 
were  very  precious,  from  a  feUow-soldier  whom  I  took  to  be  on  the  same 
aide  with  me,  and  always  well  assured  of  my  regard  as  I  was  of  his.  In 
Fife  once  or  twice  I  heard  with  regret  that  his  health  was  failing ;  once 
that  he  had  been  lately  within  reach  of  where  I  now  was,  but  had  left  and 
was  gone.    We  were  to  meet  in  this  world  no  more." 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  characteristic  letter  of  Carlyle's,  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  William  from  Chelsea,  under  date  4th  July,  1834: — **Mj 
dear  Sir, — ^The  hope  of  erer  seeing  you  at  Oraigenputtock  has  now  Tan- 
ished  into  the  infinite  limbo.  We  have  broken  up  our  old  settlement,  and, 
after  tumult  enough,  formed  a  new  one  here,  under  the  most  opposite  con- 
ditions. From  the  ever-silent  whinstones  of  Nithsdale  to  the  mud-rattling 
pavements  of  Piccadilly  there  is  but  a  step.  I  feel  it  the  strangest  tran- 
sition ;  but  one  uses  himself  to  all. 

**  Our  upholsterers,  with  all  their  rubbish  and  dippings,  are  at  lengtii 
handsomely  swept  out  of  doors.  I  have  got  my  little  book-press  set  op, 
mj  table  fixed  firm  in  its  place,  and  sit  here  awaiting  what  time  and  I,  m 
our  questionable  wrestle,  shall  make  out  between  us.  TJie  house  pleases 
US  much ;  it  is  in  the  remnant  of  genuine  old  Dutch-looking  Chelsea  i  looks 
out  mainly  into  trees.  We  might  see  at  half  a  mile's  distance  Boling* 
broke's  Battersea ;  could  shoot  a  gun  into  Smollett's  old  house  (at  this  Tery 
lime  getting  pulled  down),  where  he  wrote '  Count  Fathom,'  and  was  wont 
every  Satunlay  to  dine  a  company  of  hungry  authors,  and  then  set  them 
£ghting  togetlier.  Don  Saltero's  cofiee-house  still  looks  as  brisk  as  in 
Steele's  time ;  Nell  G Wynne's  boudoir,  still  bearing  her  name,  has  beoeme 
a  gin-temple,  not  inappropriately  $  in  fine,  Erasmus  lodged  with  More  (thsw- 
say)  in  a  spot  not  five  hundred  yards  from  this.  We  are  encompassed  with 
a  cloud  of  witnesses,  good,  bad,  indifferent. 

'*  Of  London  itself  I  must  not  begin  to  speak.  I  wish  you  would  oome 
and  look  at  it  with  me.  There  is  a  spare  bed  here,  ample  room  and  Terga 
enough ;  and,  for  welcome,  I  wish  you  would  nnderatand  that  to  be  rar 
you  infallible  at  all  times. 

"  Literature  seems  dying  of  thin  diet  and  flatulence,  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
near  dead  as  I  had  calculated.  In  all  human  things  there  is  the  strangest 
Tltality.  Who  knows  how  long  even  bookselling  may  last  ?  Even,  too^ 
among  these  mod  maelstroms  swims  some  little  casket  that  wiU  not  sink. 
God  mend  it ! 

"  Mrs.  •  *  •  often  speaks  of  you,  but  seems  to'  have  no  recent  news. 
She  has  got  much  deeper  into  the  vortex  than  when  I  saw  her  last ;  dines 
with  chancellors;  seems  to  sit  berattled  all  day  with  the  sound  of  do0P> 
knockers  and  carriage  wheels,  and  the  melody  of  drawing-room  oommoor 
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plaoe,  perennial  as  that  of  the  Bpheres ;  for  the  rest,  a  most  loreable  woman, 
to  whom  I  ooold  wish  a  better  element. 

*' There  is  some  uncertain  talk  here  about  founding  a  new  periodical,  on 
another  than  the  bibliopolic  principle,  with  intent  to  show  Liberalism 
under  a  better  than  its  present  rather  sootj  and  gin-shop  aspect.  I  was 
asked  whether  your  oo-operation  might  be  possible.  I  answerod.  Possible. 
If  it  go  on,  you  will  let  me  write  to  you  iartiier  about  it. 

<*  Meanwhile^  I  am  actually  going  to  write  a  book,  and  perhaps  publish 
a  booklet  already  written :  the  former  is  my  enterprise  till  perhisps  spring 
next.    Wish  me  well  through  it." 


%\lt  %opc. 


OUGHT  «« OFFICIATING  CLBRGYMEN,"  OF  WHATEVEB  DE- 
NOMINATION, TO  TAKE  THB  "OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE?" 


AVFIBIIATIVS. 

Although  it  is  not  the  immedi- 
ato  duty  of  clergymen  to  interfere 
with  political  questions,  the  pulpit 
has  now-a-days  assumed  a  right  to 
enter  into  such  subjects.  Byalarse 
number  of  people^  persons  in  Holy 
Orders  are  stiU  looked  up  to  as 
guides  and  examples.  They  are 
supposed  to  get  as  near  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  human  nature  to  get,  to 
purity  of  thought  and  living.  How 
many  of  them  fail  is  not  the  point. 
Thus  being  considered  as  diffsrent 
in  certain  respeets  from  other  men, 
thdr  opinions  and  deeds  are  set  up 
as  standards  to  be  copied  and  fol- 
lowed. The  influence  which  clergy- 
men must  then  have  over  a  tangiUe 
number  of  their  congregations  is  a 
fact  of  great  weight  and  interest  in 
our  socud  and  pmitical  life.  Num- 
bers in  our  day  bear  down  inteUi- 
genoe.  We  are  not  all  forced  to 
tiiink,  and  if  we  can  obtain  the 
opinions  of  any  person  whom  we  re- 
spect, and  who  will  express  them, 
we  take  them  as  our  own,  and  act 
thereon  as  strongly  as  if  we  had 
gained  them  by  conviction.   Clergy- 


men thus  left  unfettered  to  preadi 
treason  and  sedition  as  they  choose, 
bound  by  no  pledge  to  their  sove- 
reign, limited  by  no  oaths  of  allegi- 
anoo, might,  andean  do  an  immense 
deal  of  mischief  among  their  flo^ ; 
mischief  upon  which  the  law  would 
have  an  insufficient  hold,  and  which 
would  not  be  easily  oounteracted. — 
C.  F.  A.  S. 

I  guess,  as  the  Yankees  are  said  to 
say,  though  I  do  not  calculate,  that 
this  question  has  had  its  origiii  in 
the  stir  about  the  Irish  Chnreh  Bill, 
and  what  are  likely  to  be  the  oonse- 
quenoes  of  its  passing  into  law.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Oalholio 
priesthood  own  allegiance  to  a  t<x> 
eign  monarch — a  temponi  nder,  and 
yet  spiritually  the  lord  of  aU  the 
earth — the  embodied  promise  of 
Christ,-^**  Lo,  I  am  with  yoa  al- 
ways, even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."  Ou^ht  this  to  be,  and 
ought  we  to  give  the  right  of  teach- 
ing, and  of  enforcing  with  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  religion,  to  a  dnas  of 
men  who  not  onl^  owe  such  an  alle- 
giance to  a  foreign  potentate^  but 
are  under  no  obligation  to  conform 
to,  observe,  or  owy,  the  beheita  of 
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the  soTereigntj  of  thii  knd.  Such 
•eemB  to  lu  to  be  the  meaning  of 
this  topic,  and  I  am  gratified  that 
the  topic  has  been  so  promptly  and 
suggestivelj  put  before  us.  Can  we 
hand  over  the  goremment  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  priests — 
'*  Swearing  allegiance,  and  the  lore 

of  soul, 
To   stranger   blood,    to   foreign 

royalty"  ? 
Or  mast  we  take  means,  by  insisting 
on  au  oath  of  allegiance  as  a  con- 
dition of  permitted  teaching,  to 
arrest  *'  this  inundation  of  mistem- 
pered  humour"?  I  think,  as  9 
measure  of  rightful  policy,  it  should 
bo  insisted  upon  that  every  person 
assuming  priestly  functions,  should 
give  guarantee  of  his  subjection  to 
f  he  laws  of  this  realm  by  subf  orib- 
ing  *'  the  oath  of  allegiance." — K.  J. 

The  state  has  an  irrefragable 
claim  to  the  allegiance  of  all  its  aub- 
jects.  In  the  case  of  most  persons 
thia  Im  held  to  be  impUed ;  but  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  to  assume 
sQch  important  functions  as  those 
implied  in  becoming  the  accredited 
teachers  of  a  people  the  security  of 
the  state  ought  to  be  provided  for 
by  some  definite  demand,  and  some 
actual  undertaking  on  the  part  of 
the  individual,  who  claims  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  in  the  admmis- 
tration  of  his  ofiice,  to  give  obedi- 
ence to  the  law.  This  is  eminently 
requisite  now,  when  the  Govern- 
n^ent  has  been  made,  as  far  as  pos- 
aible^  oo-ordinato  witii  the  people. 
For  allegiance  now  means,  in  reality, 
conformity  with  the  >»ill  of  the 
people  as  incorporated  in  law.  Those 
who  are  to  exercise  the  right  to 
teach,  and  who  are  to  occupy  the 
position  of  pastors,  hold  a  power  so 
great  that  it  seems  essential  that 
they  should  be  especially  brought  to 
acknowledge,  by  promise  of  assent 
and  consent,  to  submit  to  and  to  set 
in  aooordance  with  the  law  within 
the  limits  of  the  constitution.     I 

1869. 


would  reserve  and  preserve  all  their 
rights  as  citizens,  but  I  would  daim 
from  them  an  express  declaration 
that  they  regarded  themselves  as 
true  members  of  our  commonwealth, 
and  withheld  their  civil  allegiance 
from  any  other  power. — B.  P. 

"  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto 
the  higher  powers  "  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  one  of  the  indisputable  di- 
rections given  as  a  duty  m  the  reli- 
gious  life.     I  infer   thence  that  a 
religious  teaclier,  as  an  example  and 
a  power,  ought  to  show  himself  to 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers, 
and  to  put  it  out  of  doubt  that  he 
is  so.     Hence  I  conclude  that  every 
officiating  clergyman,  of  whatever 
denomination  he  may  be,  ought  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  his  holding  any  teaching 
office  whatever.     Only  thus,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  can  he  justly  claim  free* 
dom  of  teaching.     To  the  state  that 
guarantees  him  the  freedom  of  teach- 
ing he  gives  the  assurance  that  he 
shall  not  employ  that*  freedom  abu- 
sively.     The  state  has  a  right  to 
some  safeguard  from  the  preaching 
of  insurrection,  rebellion,  and  revolt, 
under  the  guise  or  disguise  of  Chris- 
tian preaching.     I  think  this  a  very 
important  practical   question;   but 
while  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ,  I  would  regard  it 
as  perfectly  right  to  secure  from  the 
clerical  faculty  a  moral  responsibility 
to  submit  to  and  obey  the  consti- 
tutional authorities  asrepresented  by 
and  summed  up  in  the  Crown. — 
E.  E.  C. 

It  has  been  decided  now  to  make 
all  the  religious  bodies  in  Ireland 
equal,  except  in  one  point,  that  is, 
that  the  clergy  of  every  denomina- 
tion, except  the  Koman  Catholic 
priesthood,  are  under,  and  owe  ex- 
press allegiance  to,  the  Crown  and 
country  ;  but  the  priests  owe  tlieirs 
to  the  Pope.  This  ought  not  to  be. 
—L.N. 
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lify  acquaintance  with  ecclea laati- 
cal  affairs,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
I  haTe  heretofore  made  them  one  of 
mj  chief  studies,  emboldens  me  to 
Bay  that  the  present  topic  is  raised 
altogether  on  wrong  premises.  The 
oath  of  allegiance  required  br  the 
Act  21  and  22  Yict.,  c.  48,  s/l  (23 
Julj,  1858),  would  neyer  have  been 
so  required,  had  there  not  been  a 
church  connected  with  the  State,  the 
clergymen  of  such  church  being 
looked  upon  as  serrants  of  the 
State.  Being  an  advocate  for  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  I 
take  the  negative  side  of  this  topic, 
because  I  tlunk  that  ministers  of  the 
gospel  ought  not,  in  yirtue  of  that 
position,  to  swear  allegiance  to  any 
earthly  sovereign;  their  office  is  a 
divine  one,  and  therefore  no  king  or 
queen  has  any  right,  in  a  New  Tes- 
tament point  of  view,  to  olaim  the 
headship  over  them.  But  I  object, 
in  a  legal  sena^,  to  the  use  of  the 
term  **  clergymen,"  as  applying, 
strictly,  to  otiier  than  those  in  the 
Established  Church.  A  dissenting 
**  clergyman  *'  is  altogether  a  mis- 
taken expression,  and  so  is  a  Boman 
Catholic  **  clergyman ; "  the  former 
is  usually  called  **  minister,**  and  Uie 
latter  "  priest.*'  The  word  "  bene- 
fice *'  has  legal  application  particu- 
larly to  "  ecclesiastical  livings  **  be- 
lorging  to  the  Establishment.  If 
Church  and  State  be  separated,  the 
subject  of  this  topic  could  never 
apply,  and  the  real  bearing  of  it  to 
the  present  state  of  things  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand.  1  look  for- 
ward, however,  to  the  pleasure  of 
being  enlightened  by  those  who  may 
write  on  the  affirmative  side. — B.  D. 

FOBJKTT. 

State  control  over  the  Church  can- 


not in  the  present  day  be  aararted 
over  the  pastors  of  any  congregation 
of  Dissenters.  Liberty  has  been  par. 
chased  at  a  price  too  high  for  If  on 
conformista  to  enter  voluntarily  into 
State  bonds.  *'  Mr  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  worid,"  and  therafore  it  can- 
not be  subjected  by  its  clergy  to  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world.     The  alle- 

g'lanoe  of  the  Church  is  due  to 
hrist  alone.  Why  should  the 
Christian  teachers  of  the  Church  be 
made  slaves  to  the  State  ?  and  who 
should  resist  the  tyranny  of  States 
over  the  consciences  of  men,  if  it 
be  not  the  fbUowers  of  Jesus  ?  It 
is  sorely  a  preposterous  question 
this  to  put.  Can  any  sane  person 
suppose  that  any  **  act  of  conform- 
ity '^  is  possible  in  Yictoria'a  reign  ? 
The  whole  tendency  of  the  move- 
ments  of  the  world  is  to  separate 
Church  and  State,  and  we  cannot 
put  back  the  dial  now,  and  gel 
mto  the  Middle  Ages  again ;  besides, 
men  have  lost  their  faith  in  oatfae. 
They  everywhere  recognise  righti 
and  duties,  and  the  clergy  could 
scarcely  preach  freely  from  the  com- 
mand of  Christ,  **  Swear  not  at  aU,** 
if  each  was  sworn  to  submit  to  ik\ 
that  the  State  chose  to  impose. 
Against  conviction,  and  against  the 
necessities  of  the  time,  **  the  strong- 
est oaths  are  straw  ;*'  and  hence  we 
say,  do  not  attempt  to  impose  on 
the  clergy  any  such  fettering  im- 
pediment.—T.  S. 

19ot  at  all.  The  clergy  must  r^ 
tain  the  Uberty  wherewith  Christ 
maketh  His  people  free.  Enslave 
the  priesthood,  and  you  will  shortly 
be  able  to  fetter  the  people.  This 
ia  the  aee  of  unloosing,  not  of  tight* 
ening  bondage.  We  want  fewer, 
not  more  subscriptions ;  no  more 
oaths,  but  much  more  honesty. — J.C. 
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DOUGLAS  WILLIAM  JEEEOLD, 

K0YSLI8T,  DBJLKAII8T,  BSSATIST,  WIT,  AND  JOUBKALIST. 

(OonUnvedfrom  poffe  55.) 

A  GBXAT  part  of  these  tplendid  and  mirth-proTolcing  dramas 
were  oomposed  amid  the  sad  pressures  and  pinching;  pains  of 
porertjy  and  the  overstretched  rackinc:  of  the  toiling  brain.  He 
snb-edited  the  Ballot,  under  the  late  Mr.  Wakley  i  filled  the  New 
MicnUAljf -with  amusing  papers ;  pierced  bj  his  genius.  Hadical  as  he 
was,  into  a  leading  place  in  Blackwood;  and  established  Punch  in 
London— an  experimental  forerunner  of  the  Fleet  Street  jester, 
who  is  now  becoming  soberer  by  age.  But  evil  days  had  fallen 
upon  him ;  "  he  atroye  againat  it  manfully,  and  hoped  for  better 
times,  but  ruin  came  at  last ; "  and  he  was  forced  to  enter  France, 
in  1856,  as  a  fugitive  from  creditora.  Here  he  pluckily  worked  o£f 
Ilia  burdens  by  the  production,  in  one  year,  or  little  more,  of  four 
playa ;  aix  of  those  aketches  which,  under  the  title  of  "  Men  of 
Character,"  were  republished  from  BlackwootTt  Magazine  ;  several 
Shaksperian  papers,  and  a  large  number  of  minor  contributions  to 
almost  all  the  serials  of  the  day.  Bedeemed  from  present  diffi- 
culties by  this  tremendous  stroke  of  industry — which,  however, 
broke  his  health,  and  ever  after  tortured  his  days  with  sciatica  and 
neuralgia,— he  returned  from  Paris^  and,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother-in-law,  W.  J.  Hammond,  became  lessee  of  the  Strand 
Theatre.  During  his  managerial  co-partneiy  he  composed  four 
sew  pieces,  the  best  of  which  is  "  The  Painter  of  Ghent,"  in  which 
the  audior  personated  Boderick,  but  with  so  little  success  that  he 
did  not  agam  place  himself  on  the  stage — except  during  the  per- 
formance of  '*  £ver3r  Man  in  his  Humour,"  for  the  purchase  of 
Shakspere's  house,  in  1847.  When  Charles  Dickens  oer formed 
3Bobadil  and  Jerroid  Stephen  in  the  fine  masterpiece  or  rare  Ben 
Jonson's,  Jerroid  performed  his  part  with  a  delicacy  and  kindred- 
neas  of  humour  which  elicited  unbounded  admiration.  The  specu- 
lation in  the  Strand  failing,  he  "  let  go  the  painter,"  as  the  sailors 
say,  and  republished,  in  1838,  a  selection  from  his  contributions 
ftom  periodicals — the  illustrations  to  which  were  the  workmanship 
of  the  worthily  renowned  W.  M.  Thackeray,  who  at  that  time  used 
a  graver  tool  man  he  afterwards  did,  and  etched  for  fame.  These 
T<3umea  have  been  translated  into  German  and  Buss.  In  1839  he 
issued  a  biting  squib, "  The  Handbook  of  Swindlinfj ;"  and  in  1840 
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took  off  "  The  Heads  of  the  People,"  in  a  serial  of  which  he  was 
editor,  irith  Thackeray,  B.  H.  Home,  Peake,  Gore,  Howitt, 
Lauran,  Blanchard,  &c.,  for  contributors,  and  Henry  Meadows  aa 
illustrator.  In  the  same  year  he  visited  the  £.hine,  and  the  next 
he  spent  in  Boulogne,  occupying  the  house  in  which  Mrs.  Jordan, 
tbe  actress,  and  morganatic  wi£  of  William  lY. 

"  A  changeful  thing,  half  gloom*,  half  light, 
Child's  heart  and  woman's  form,'* 

hadliyedanddied  in  wretchedness,  poverty,  andneglect.  Here,  within 
sight  by  telescope  of  Shakspere's  Cliff,  he  roamed  by  the  loud-resound- 
ing sea — "  the  best  thing"  (he  said)  "between  France  and  England," 
and  startled  the  French  with  the  hardy  assertion  that  the  word 
**  fax "  was  unknown  in  the  English  Isnguage,  adding,  ••  We 
have  a  few  duties,  to  be  sure,  but  with  Englishmen  duties  are 
pleasures"  In  Boulogne,  besides  writing  for  the  magazines  and 
contributing  to  the  Morning  Herald,  he  wrote  "The  White 
Milliner"— unsuccessful ;  **  The  Prisoner  of  War,"  and  "  TbeBubblee 
of  the  Day,"  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  man  whose  "  thoughts  are 
like  the  omnibuses,— there's  hardly  one  of  them  that  doesn't  go  to 
the  Bank ; "  of  "  wise  philanthropists  who,  in  a  time  of  famine, 
would  vote  for  nothing  but  a  supply  of  toothpicks  ;"  says,  "  The 
great  art  of  life  is  to  pass  off  our  ignorance  with  such  confident 
grace  that  people  shall  take  the  counterfeit  for  the  real  thing;"  and 
explains  the  pnilosophy  of  bazaars  and  fancy  fairs  as  simply  this,— > 
"  to  ask  six  times  the  worth  of  an  article,  and  never  give  change." 
In  it  he  describes  *'  a  smile  that  lies  upon  the  cheek  like  moonlight 
on  a  statue." 

On  17th  July,  1841,  Tuneh  was  started.  Jerrold  waa  in 
Boulogne,  but  without  him  it  could  not  get  on.  His  first  ooatri- 
bution,  "  On  the  Bedchamber  Plot,"  appeared  in  No.  2.  Among 
the  earlier  contributors  to  that  periodical  were  Mark  Lemon,  now 
its  editor;  Stirling  Coyne  and  Tom  Taylor,  dramatists;  Henry 
Mayhew,  Jerrold s  son-in-law,  its  projector;  and  his  brother, 
Horace  Mayhew;  Gilbert  d  Beck et,  Percival  Leigh,  Maginn,  Hood, 
Thackeray,  Tennyson,  and  the  present  Archbishop  Trench.  The 
sledge-hammer  hitting,  the  merry-wise  and  richly  abundant  utire 
of  Jerrold  ripened  Punch  at  once,  and  it  became  the  Gog  of  oomic 
periodicals,  for  whom  no  Magog  has  even  yet  been  found.  His 
articles,  signed  Q.,  were  curious,  quaint,  queer,  quotable,  qtdrky, 
and  quizzical.  In  the  autumn  of  1841,  rheumatism  in  the  eyes 
seized  him,  and  for  more  than  two  months  he  was  blind  ;  the  death 
of  a  liece  in  Boulogne,  too,  grieved  him  inexpressibly.  But  the 
wresi  and  the  theatre  are  tyrants  that  wait  on  no  one  a  ailments  ; 
ne  must  toil  on  or  be  thrust  aside;  and  though  wife,  children, 
and  home  are  poetry  to  the  sustaining  arm  and  the  teeming  brain, 
they  are  rack  and  torture  to  an  aihng  body  and  an  out-worked 
mind.    Jerrold  accepted  his  fate. 
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"  Oarved  is  the  line  of  bcautj, 
Straight  is  the  path  of  duty : 
Walk  by  the  laat,  and  thou  shalt  see 
The  other  erer  following  thee." 

So  Punch,  the  Morning  Herald,  and  the  staf^e  had  their  qaota  of 
copy^  even  in  thoee  days  when  the  light  of  life  burned  dim.  The 
"  Q.['paper8 were  continued,  and  "Punch's  Lettera  to  his  Son,"  a  dry, 
ironical,  knowing,  yet  tender  set  of  papers,  fall  of  happy  metaphor 
andjocose  story,— as  were  also  the  "  Jenkin  Papers,"  the  "  Pick- 
sniffery  Papers  " — severe  squibs,  full,  ay,  bushel-full,  of  jokes  and 
all  ppovocatires  to  mirth  and  thought.  While  talking  of  Punch, 
we  may  as  well  mention  among  his  contributions  to  its  pages  the 
tender  moralizings,  the  graceful  imagery,  the  fine  taste,  the 
thoughtful  philanthropy  and  deep-piercing  sarcasm  of  "  The  Story 
of  a  Feather; "  the  sparkling,  graphic,  dramatic,  social  life  of  Eng- 
land revelatioDS  of  "Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain  Lectures ; "  the  scorn- 
ful, indignant,  tearful,  though  laughing  "  Complete  LHter- Writer." 
Besides  these.  "  Mrs.  Bib's  Baby,"  "  The  Female  Eobinson  Crusoe," 
"Our  Honeymoon,"  "The  Fireside  Saints,"  &c.,  &c.,  indicate  the 
width,  the  range,  the  kindly  yet  stem  method  of  the  wit  of  Douglas 
Jerrold.  In  the  thirty-four  volumes  to  which  he  contributed  the 
rery  pith  of  the  work  is  his ! 

Charles  Dickens  calls  "  The  Story  of  a  Feather  "  a  "  wise  and 
beautiful  book."  "No  mere  wit,"  says  John  Forster  (of  Goldsmith 
and  of  Commonwealth  fame), "  could  haye  written  it  anymore  tbanhe 
could  haye  written  the  funeral  serrice."    The  drollery  of  Caudle, 
read  beside  tea  and  toast,  is  unequivocal ;  its  hits  are  exquisite, 
and  its  marking  off,  b^  tone  and  style,  the  difference  between  sulks 
and  displeasure  is  immitable.     The  whole,  too,  is  so  mazy  and 
vagrant, — ^here  story,  there  cajolery ;  now  a  titter  of  playful  allusion 
or  a^  storm  of  hissing  reproach,  then  an  outburst  of  hysterical 
passion,  a  fit  of  turtle-dove-ry,  or  the  croaking  of  a  raven ;  here 
irony,  there  moralizing ;  now  a  Jack-a'-lantem  flash  of  humour, 
and  then  a  whole  heap  of  fresh,  impulsively  out-heaved  bitterness — 
a  bitterness  like  that  of  quinine^  disagreeable  but  health-giving. 
£o6e8  grow  on  briers,  so  that  you  see  beauty  and  sharpness  are 
not  incompatible.    Don't  we  require  smack,  flavour,  and  tone  a^ 
well  as  body  in  wine  P    Pepper,  salt,  mustard,  and  pickles  add  a 
relish  even  to  venison  and  turfle ;   even  Punch  is  improved  by 
(Mark !)  lemon-juice,  and  salad  is  eaten  with  vinegar ;  so  wit  is  the 
flavour  of  thougnt — a  pungent  essence,  adding  a  precious  daintiness, 
mordancy,  and  zest  to  the  ordinary  viands  of  discourse.    Gall  re- 
moves musty  fables  firom  the  palimpsest,  and  brings  out  old  truths 
glowingly.    Similar  was  the  use  that  Jerrold  made  of  wit. 

Fame,  the  parrot,  got  hold  of  Jerrold's  name,  and  after  a  strng^lo 
of  quarter  of  a  century  he  found  himself  possessed  of  that  whicli 
(to  an  author)  is  a  talisman  to  draw  gold  from  a  publisher's  pocket 
— a  work  as  difficult,  with  reverence  for  truth  be  it  spoken,  as 
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pulling  sharks'  teeth — reputation  I  Talent  it  idle,  indnatry  ia  yaiii, 
merit  is  nonsense,  and  worth  a  mere  cairngorm;  bat,  strange 
enchantment !  let  reputation  breathe  upon  it»  and  it  becomes — a 
choice  diamond  ! 

In  1843  the  late  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram  entrusted  Jerrold  with  the 
origination,  organization,  and  editorship  of  the  lUumintUed  Mctga- 
zine,  an  attempt  to  work  out  the  idea  of  uniting  authorcraft  and 
artistcraft  of  first-rate  order  in  mutually  illustrative  co-operatioii. 
It  was  for  a  time  a  great  aucoess.  In  it  Jerrold  began  that  coay 
"  Acre  of  Paradise,"  created  by  the  spirit  of  Fable,  in  an  idle,  ex- 
travagant mood,  when  Edeaand  the  Mint  were  lying  contiguonaly, 
and  Fancy  put  this  little  bit  of  Eden  into  the  mint,  and  the  rich 
coin  has  now  become  current.  Wherever  there  ia  a  man  hardy 
enough  in  this  purse-wearing  world  to  spend  an  hoxu:  where  tlie 
ringing  of  shillings  is  unheard  or  unheeded,  let  him  hie  to  the 
hostelry  of  "  As  you  Like,"  and  meet  the  "  Hermit  of  Bellyfulle  " 
in  '*  Clovemook."  In  this  magazine  also  appeared  "  The  Order  of 
Poverty,"  "  The  Folly  of  the  Sword,"  &o. ;  it  existed  nearly  two 
years,  and  died  at  last  of — kindly-heartedneas ! 

Hheumatism,  overwork,  and  disappointment  sent  him  daring  the 
sommer  of  1844  to  Malvern,  on  whose  breezy  slones  he  Bought 
health,  vigour,  and  repose.  The  Daily  News,  startea  in  1845,  gave 
him  employment  as  leader-writer.  Ijdl  January  of  that  same  year 
Douglas  Jerrold's  Shilling  Magazine  appeared.  "  St.  G^es's  and 
St.  James's,"  "  The  HedgehogLetters,  &c.,  were  contributed  by 
the  editor;  and  it  gave  R.  H.  Home,  author  of  '* Orion,"  peace  of 
mind  instead  of  a  twelyemonth  of  struggle  and  doubt,  perhaps  dis- 
appointment, and  probably  a  thousand  vexations  of  spirit  in  dismal 
highways  of  the  battle  of  life,  by  the  publication  in  monthly  chap- 
ters of  his  noyel,  "  The  Dreamer  and  the  Worker." 

Funeh  occupied  him  still,  and  at  Haymarket  his  "  Time  works 
Wonders,"  in  April,  1845,.  spread  pungent  pleasantness  among  the 
playgoers  by  humour  of  the  freshest,  truest,  and  most  vigorous 
kind ;  it  sparkles  like  the  bayonets  of  a  regiment  of  British  soldiers, 
and  like  tnem  abounds  in  eharp  points.  From  first  to  last  it  is  full 
of  condensed  brilliancy — as  a  diamond  is  only  intensified  ooal.  Its 
closing  lesson  is  a  wise  one  which  we  all  need,  viz.,  "  However  bit- 
ter the  draught  may  be,  however  heavy  the  load,  let's  swallow  it 
with  patience,  let's  bear  it  with  a  smile — ^hopeful  in  tiie  belief  that, 
however  dark  the  present, '  time  works  wonders.' " 

On  7th  May,  when  presiding  at  a  conversazione  of  the  Birming- 
ham Polytechnic  Institute,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  an  ovation. 
It  was  his  first  appearance  in  public  as  a  speaker.  The  chairman 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  favour  that  meeting  extemporariiy 
with  a  new  week's  Punch,  and  he,  the  maker  of  books,  who  could 
speak  with  lightning  force  and  brilliancy  in  the  quiet  of  his  study, 
stood  paralvzed,  unnerved,  and  mortified — amid  acclamations  and  a 
crowd.  Like  Adnm  Smith,  Edmund  Burke,  Jeffrey,  Lockhart,  and 
Disraeli,  he  failed  in  his  first  attempt  at  public  speaking. 
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In  the  aaminer  of  1846  *'  the  Eadical  litenktare  of  England " 
reeeived  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  establishment  of  Doualas 
JerrolcTs  Weehl^y  Nmotpaper,  Of  the  pToprietarj  he  had  afiout 
three-fourths ;  £1,C00  were  expended  on  starting.  It  reached  a  cir- 
cnlation  of  9,000.  The  editor  laboured  nnremittinglj  until  com- 
pelled, by  congestion  of  the  brain,  to  slacken  his  rate  of  produc- 
tion, and  to  relax  the  strain  upon  his  thoughts.  This  intermission 
brought  heavy  loss.  The  racy  wit,  chastened  by  delicate  humour, 
and  fall  of  strong-pulsing  moral  life,  no  other  brain  could  produce* 
The  editorial  throne  he  nad  founded  was  dynastic,  and  no  regent 
eould  be  a  fitting  substitute.  His  absence  was  noted,  and  the  sale 
fell.  This  fall  was  aggrayated  by  an  absence  at  Guernsey,  where 
''death  had  given  a  runaway  knock  "  at  his  daughter's  (Mrs.  May- 
hew's)  home,  and  by  a  sea  accident  which  renewed  his  own  illness ; 
and  Eheumatism  wrote  "  To  be  continned  "  on  his  articles.  Still 
he  struggled  on,  going  to  Paris  to  chronicle  the  1848  revolution  for 
the  paner ;  but  a  sicknevs  of  the  heart  csme  over  him,  and  ho  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  office  to  Mr.  George  Hodder.  An  invincible 
sadness  irked  him,  vague  ideas  of  death  and  pain  haunted  him ; 
he  became  unfit  for  regular  business,  and  hit  name  was  withdrawn 
from  the  paper.  He  was  saddled  with  a  heavy  debt  for  life  by  this 
blow. 

It  is  the  sad  hap  of  the  professional  speciality  in  which  Jerrold 
had  attained  fame,  that  mirth  must  be  ground  out  of  the  soul 
thoufirh  madness  and  misery  hold  the  mastery.  Hood's  death-bed 
was  dyed  with  the  blood  which  burst  f^m  nis  overwrought  brain 
while  he  sat  coining  puns  into  pennyworths  of  bread  for  his 
children. 

Hooke  and  Magrim  are  other  instances  of  men  who  daily  died  for 
daily  bread ;  so  the  hypochondriac  Jerrold  begat  mirth  in  pain,  and 
the  "  cat's-paw  "  was  produced.  It  is  an  ill-set  brilliant.  The  plot 
is  disagreeable,  and  the  application  of  the  moral  offensive.  It  took, 
but  not  well ;  yet  there  are  capital  touches  in  it.  Here  are  six 
maxims  equal  to  any  in  Eochefouoault,  viz., — 

"Time  makes  life,  and  money  gilds  it.*' 

"BeaUy  to  enjoy  life,  one  should  have  no  more  emotion  than  an 

oynter.** 
"  In  aU  the  wedding  cake,  hope  is  the  sweetest  of  the  plums.** 
'*  Honest  bread  is  very  well,  it*8  the  butter  that  makes  the  temptation.'* 
*'  Law  is  so  big  that  no  man  with  any  other  stuff  in  his  head  has  room 

for  it.*' 
*'  Self-defence  is  the  cleareit  of  all  laws ;  and  for  this  reason,  the  lawyers 

didn't  make  it." 

In  1861  he  "  Setired  from  Business  "  at  the  Haymarket,  though 
*'  A  Heart  of  Gold  "  of  his  was  kept  locked  up  in  the  property  chest 
of  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  in  revenge  for  some  wicked  squibbles  about 
the  upholstery  of  the  drama  he  had  set  ablaze  in  Funch,     In 
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"  Betired  from  Basinest "  the  riral  geniilitieB  of  the  BUI  and  the 
Till,  with  jocose  yet  withering  irony  ;  the  wit  dazzles  by  iU  bril- 
liancy, and  scorches  by  its  corrosiyeness.  Here  are  five  compres- 
sive bits  scattered  ap  and  down  this  comedy :— '''As  bitter-sweet  and 
as  plentiful  as  blackberries/'— such  is  his  description  of  a  country 
town,  where; "raw  wool  doesn't  speak  to  halfpenny  balls  of 
worsted,  tallow  in  the  cask  looks  down  on  sizes  in  the  pound,  and 
pig  iron  turns  up  its  nose  at  tenpenny  nails  ;"  his  sea-compliment 
to  a  lady  as  a  "  lord  high  admiral  of  a  woman,"  or  his  mention  of 
self-respect — "  Why,  it  s  the  ballast  of  the  ship  1  without  it,  let  the 
onuft  be  what  it  will,  she  is  hot  a  fine  sea-coffin  at  the  best."  The 
moral  is  solemn,  full  of  grave  purpose  and  serious  intent.  This  is 
the  text  of  which  the  comedy  is  the  pretext, — "  Life  has  its  duties 
ever ;  none  wiser,  better,  than  a  manly  disregard  of  false  distinc- 
tions— ^made  by  ignorance,  maintained  by  weakness.  Besting  from 
the  activity  of  life,  we  have  yet  our  daily  tasks — the  inierekange 
of  simple  thoughts  and  gentle  doings.  When,  following  these  already 
passed,  we  rest  beneath  the  shaiiow  of  yon  distant  spire,  then,  and 
then  only,  may  it  be  said  of  us, '  Betired  from  Business.' " 

Following  the  example  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Lever,  &c.,  Jer- 
rold  began  as  a  serial  in  shilling  monthly  numbers — to  please  this 
world  of  bank  paper — "A  Man  made  of  Money,"  his  finest,  com- 
pletest,  and  most  characteristic  creation.  A  mystic  air  of  allegory 
enfolds  and  enwraps  the  reader ;  a  composite  twilight  of  reality  ao^ 
fancy  reveals,  yet  hides,  the  wondrously  tragic  and  mysterions 
singularity  of  the  life  of  the  hero— a  man  whose  soul  becomes  bank 
-notes,  and  whose  every  thought,  movement,  or  feeling  lessens  tbe 
brief  sum  of  the  life  which  with  his  wife  and  daughters  he  enjoys. 
A  strange  sense  of  real  unreality  startles  us  in  this  book. 

Towards  the  close  of  1861  he  received  the  offer  of  the  editorship 
o£  Liogd^s  London  Weeklg  Newspaper,-- free  from  business  cares 
and  details;  free,  too,  to  tell  his  own  views  outspokenly  and 
honestly  to  the  world,  unhampered  in  tone  or  in  style.  The  sum 
proffered  was  one  thousand  a  gear.  This  he  accepted,  and  the 
success  was  astonishing.  His  politics  were  a  good  heart,  an  honest, 
clear-seeing  intellect ;  and  this  had  then  got  the  name  of  radicalism, 
— «as  indeea  it  ought,  for  these  are  the  root  of  all  true  political  pro- 
gress, stability,  or  reformation.  He  stood  "  A  1  at  Lloyd's."  His 
faper  was  his  delight ;  he  dandled  and  fondled  his  thoughts  for  it. 
t  was  his  wife's  dependence,  his  children's  bread,  his  own  haven  of 
peace,  plenty,  and  pleasure. 

On  the  21st  January,  1853,  a  comedy,  entitled  "  St.  Cupid,  or 
Dorothy's  Fortune,"  written  at  the  request  of  her  Majesty,  was 
performed  at  Windsor.  The  author  received  no  invitation  to 
attend.  He  had  still  to  do  one  thing  ere  the  wide  circle  and  the 
profound  depth  of  his  genius  were  to  be  fully  acknowledged ;  that 
"  one  thing  was — to  die.*'  Dead  authors  are  so  much  more  easily 
managed  than  live  ones ;  they  are  so  much  quieter.  This  play  was 
Tcry  successful  at  Windsor  and  on  the  London  boards,  whereupon 
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Charles  Kean  produced  **  The  Heart  of  Gold."  The  scenes  in  tlie 
latter  comedy  are  like  the  milky  way,  all  sparkle,  glov^,  and  bril- 
liancy. The  wit  doubles  and  recfonbles  like  the  echoes  afe  the  Lurloy 
on  the  Bhine.  A  careless  housemaid  is  called  hj  her  mistress,  *'  A 
girl  who  would  break  the  Bank  of  England  if  she  put  her  hand 
upon  it;"  and  she,  after  committing  a  huge  breakage,  says, 
*'  There,  I'll  wipe  my  eyes,  be  a  woman,  and  look  as  if  nothing  had 
happened."  "  Wishes  "  are  said  to  be  "  the  easy  pleasures  of  the 
poor."  Misers  are  spoken  of  as  those  who  "  look  m  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  for  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  in  the  circle  of  a  guinea 
behold  the  great  world."  "  When  the  world,"  it  is  said,  '*  lies  all 
before  a  young  lone  girl,  don't  I  know  how  it  lies  I"  Any  one  who 
ha«  visited  London,  and  topped  St.  Paul's,  may  answer  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  following  interpretation  of  feeling : — 

*^  Maude, — The  monument.     Up  and  up,  and  round  and  round  we 
went,  for  all  the  world  like  little  tiny  ants  clunbing  a  corkscrew. 
^tdo«.— Well,  you  got  to  the  top  ? 

Maude* — The  topmost  top,  but  that  was  nothing.    "So,  tho  top  of  all 
is  the  top  of  St.  Paul's.     Ob,  when  I  got  there,  and  when  I  looked  under 
me  and  round  me,  my  heart  filled  of  a  sudden,  and  I  broke  into  crying ! 
WeevU, — Deary  me  !  What  about  ? 

Maude, — Oh,  it  was  such  a  dream  by  daylight — such  a  dream,  and  yet 
so  true!     All  was  so  little,    and  I  was  still  the  same.     The  afreets 
were    millions    of  dolls'  houses ;   and  along   the    streets,  little  specks 
moring — ^moving,  sometimes  in  twos  and  threes,   and  then   altogether, 
in   one  long,   black,  gliding   thread.      And   then   the   cattle  and    tlie 
horses !      I    felt    that    I    could  take   up    the    biggest    of    them,  like 
shrew  mice,  in  my  fingers — look  at  'em  and  set  'em  down  ngain.     And 
then  the  smoke !    The  beautiful  smoke !    Oh,  in  millions  of  silver  feather.% 
it  came  from  the  chimneys  up  and  up  ;  and  then  somehow  joined  in  one 
large  shining  sheet ;  and  went  floating,  floating  over  houtes  and  church 
steeples,  with  hundreds    of  golden  weathercocks    glittering,  glittering 
through  !    And  then  the  river  and  the  ships !  The  twisting  water,  shining 
like  glass !    And  the  poles  of  the  ships,  as  close,  and  strait,  and  sharp  as 
rnshes  in  a  pond  !    And  then,  far  ofi^,  the  hills,  the  dear  green  hills ;   with 
such  a  stir  below,  and  they  so  beautiful  and  still,  as  though  they  never 
heard  and  never  cared  for  the  noise  of  London — a  noise  that,  when  we  lis- 
tened, himimed  from  below ;  hummed  for  all  the  world  like  a  hundred 
bumble-bees,  all  making  honey,  and  all  upon  one  bush !  " — "Seart  of  Oold^* 
p.  9. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  this  may  say  with  Michaelmas  in  the 
play,  "  Thank'ee,  I've  never  yet  seen  St.  Paul's ;  and  now  I'll  save 
my  twopence  I " 

Wit  is  an  essence  so  volatile,  so  electrical,  that  it  can  only  once 
produce  its  fine  provocation  and  precious  bewitchment.  Any  rc- 
prodaction  of  it  is  like  recalling  the  memory  of  the  fragrance  of  a 
rose,  tJie  sting  of  a  nettle,  or  the  purity  of  a  snowflake  fresh  from 
heaven.  It  is  like  life,  and  will  not  endure  dissection;  like  n 
niathematical  point,  it  defies  analysis.  This  Cynthia  of  a  minute 
is  a  mystery  !   Describe  a  rainbow  intelligibly  to  a  blind-bom  man ; 
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conyinoe  a  mere  mathematioian  of  the  utilitj  of  poetry;  win  over 
a  would-be  poet  to  the  belief  that  any  other  yeraei  are  better  than 
his ;  get  an  epioore  to  blesB  the  Bonl  of  a  crab  apple ;  disBuade  a 

Eretty  woman  from  the  nse  of  a  looking-glaw ;  and  when  M  tkue 
are  been  acoompliahed,  an  answer  to  the  qaerj  "What  ia  wit?" 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  possibilities. 

**  A  thousand  differing  shapes  it  bears, 
Oomely  in  thousand  shapes  appears ; 
Yonder  we  saw  it  plain  {  and  hers  *tis  now 
Like  spiritt  in  a  place  we  know  not  how  1 " 

Yet,  like  the  beauty  of  a  snmmer  day,  it  may  be  enjoyed,  like  the 
light  of  the  stars,  it  may  be  peroeired,  although  it  is  not  under- 
stood. 

Man  has  been  charaoteriased  by  Byron  as  "  a  pendulum  between 
a  smile  and  a  tear."  There  are  two  proyisions  in  human  nature  for 
the  relief  of  an  oyer-absorbed  life,  and  arresting  the  ordinary 
syllogistic  process  of  thought — ^tears  and  laughter.  The  former  ii 
the  discontinuant  of  long  and  pressing  emotion,  the  latter  the  agent 
by  which  the  oyerf^aught  intellect  gains  surcease  and  remission. 
Wit  is  a  lawful  exercise  of  the  intellect.  It  puts  a  break  upon  in- 
tensity of  thinking,  and  enables  it  "  to  take  a  new  reckoning."  It 
makes  use  chiefly  of  resemblance  and  contrast,  but  in  its  use  of 
them  there  is  always  an  unexpected  surprise  and  jerk  of  tiiought 
It  is  a  singular,  sinuous,  swift  juxtaposition  of  ideas,  the  legerde- 
main  of  the  mind.  The  remoter  analogies  of  ideas  are  brooi^t,  at 
once  and  at  one  botmd,  into  conyergency ;  and  we  are  startled, 
yet  gratified,  at  the  ready  dexterity  l>y  which  the  noose  is  flying 
across  the  chasm  of  incongruity,  so  as  to  capture  a  £ree  ihooght 
and  unite  it  to  that  which  has  been  held  in  due  syllogistic  aubeer- 
yience.  A  gratifying  surprise,  occasioning  the  arrest  and  cessation 
of  consecutiye  thought  by  linking  together  two  inoongmoos  ideas, 
might  perhaps  form  an  approach  to  such  a  definition  of  wit  as 
might  be  logically  unobjectionable.  Bat  then  how  far  is  it  from 
implying  the  brisk  efifervescence  of  laughter  which  immediately 
results,  and  which  any  one  with  a  perception  of  wit  unmistakably 
recognises,  though  no  definition  nas  eyer  been  pi^esent  in  his 
thoughts  P  JerrcSd  seriously  looked  upon  wit  as  a  useM  and  bene- 
ficent agency  for  informing  and  reforming  our  social  relations.  So 
he  says, "  Take  a  sulky  fellow  with  a  brow  eyer  wrinkled  at  the 
laughing  hours,  let  them  laugh  neyer  so  melodiously ;  who  looks 
with  a  death's-head  at  the  pleasant  fruits  of  the  earth  heaped  upon 
his  table ;  who  leayes  his  house  for  business  as  an  ogre  leaTee  his 
caye  for  food ;  who  returns  home  toyless  and  grim  to  his  silent 
wife  and  creeping  children  ;  take  such  a  man,  and,  if  possible,  teach 
him  to  joke.  Twould  be  like  turning  a  mandrill  into  Apollo.'*  "  A 
hearty  jest  kills  an  ugly  face."  Goethe  and  Carlyle  both  regard 
laughter  as  a  sign  of  character,  and  wit  as  a  lavmd  exeroise  of 
tiiought. 
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QUIBTIOHS  SSQfinBIKO  AVSWXBS. 

838.  I  waat  •  copy  of  Young's 
**  Night  Thonghti  s"  oould  any  one 
tell  me  the  best  edition,  pablither, 
and  prioe  P— D.  H.  F. 

839.  Be  BO  kind  m  to  inform  me 
in  what  subjeete  one  muit  paie  in 
order  to  become  a  Certificated  Mas- 
ter, and  whether  the  different 
classes  of  oertificates  depend  upon 
ii0  mmmber  <if  mthftiU  talnn  ap,  or 
ihs  Moaasr  in  whioh  one  passes  one 
aaj^Ww  Hamdord  of  e^am/maUon; 
also  whsra  the  examinations  are 
oondnoted.-— J.  H.  W. 

840.  In  the  oonrse  of  my  read- 
ing I  lately  met  with  the  following 
remark : — *<The  celebrated  Donald 
CargiU."  Who  was  Donald  Car- 
gill?  and  what  was  he  celebrated 
for,  orasP— S.S. 

841.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  "His- 
tory of  Geology*'  woold  be  a  fa- 

TOUr. — HOBAOB  BASBUrGTOK. 

84S.  Under  what  cinmmstances 
did  Hugh  Miller  commit  suicide, 
and  mhm  P— HoBioa  BiBBnroroir. 

AlVSWSBS  TO  QUJEflXlOMB. 

885.  <*  A  Meaioir  of  the  Bar.  H. 
F.  Gary,  Mji.,'*  was  published  by 
his  son,  Rev.  H.Oaiy,in  1847.  Gary 
was  bovn  in  Birmingfaam,  1772.  In 
1787  he  issued  "An  Imgohyr  Ode" 
to  General  Elliott,  and  a  small  col- 
lection of  "Sonnets  and  Odes"  in 
1788.  In  1790  he  entered  Christ 
CQiuroh,  Ozfinrd,  as  a  commoner. 
While  there  he  not  only  studied 
Latin  mid  Greek,  but  IVench, 
Italian,  and  Enelish  liteiature.  He 
took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1788,  and 


in  the  same  year  was  presented  by 
the  Marquis  of  Angleeea  to  the 
Ticarsf  e  of  Abbot's  Bromley,  Staf- 
fordshire, a  liying  worth  £187  per 
annum  with  a  resiaenoe  $  and  to  this 
time  too  belongs  the  issue  of  his 
"Ode  to  Genenl  Kosciusko."  In 
1805  his  translation  of  Dante's 
"  Inferno,"  whioh  had  engaged  the 
leisure  and  labour  of  upwards  of 
eight  years,  appeared,  but  met  with 
little  or  no  success.  In  1818  he 
offered  the  completion  of  the  work 
to  the  booksellers,  but  so  unfortu- 
nate had  been  the  fate  of  the  pre- 
Tious  renture,  that  no  one  would 
ran  the  risk  of  publication.  At  his 
own  cost,  when  he  was  ill  able  to 
afford  it,  the  work  was  carried 
through  the  press.  This  inrolyed 
him  in  difflcmties,  which,  added  to 
others  arising  from  &mily  affliction, 
broke  his  health  and  impaired  his 
mind.  He  was  ordered  to  giro  up 
his  duties  and  to  take  rest  and  re- 
laxation %  in  1818  he  went  for  these 
to  reside  at  littlehampton,  near 
Worthing.  Here,  while  walking  on 
the  sands  with  his  son,  whom  he 
was  training  in  dassics,  he  was  ao* 
coated  by  Coleridge^  and  a  friendship 
sprung  up  between  the  two  poets. 
Ooleridge  had  eren  then  not  heard 
of  the  translation  of  the  great  poem 
of  the  "transition  age  of  Europe's 
history."  Coleridge  sot  a  copy 
from  the  author,  was  charmed,  and 
in  a  course  of  lectures  deUrered  by 
him  at  the  "Bajtl  Institution,  spoke 
in  raptures  of  Gary's  Dante.  The 
SdMnrgh  and  QuarUrly  Setiewt 
then  followed  sait,  and  re-echoed  the 
Goleridgean  opinions  with  so  much 
effbot  on  the  public,  that  in  three 
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months  a  new  edition  of  the  entire 
work  was  called  for.  Gary  was 
speedily  introdooed  to  literary  life — 
Hozlitt,  De  Quincey,  Cunningham, 
Carljle,  Hood,  Barry  Cornwall 
(Proctor),  Darloy,  Charles  Lamb, 
&c.,  became  his  intimates,  and  he 
was  speedily  a  coadjutor  with  them 
in  contributing  to  the  London 
Moffazine,  for  which  he  wrote  those 
notices  of  the  early  poets  of  Italy 
and  France  which  afterwards  be- 
came substantire  works.  He  pro- 
duced translations  of  **The  Birds 
of  Aristophanes/'  and  of  "  The  Odes 
of  Pindar."  He  was  appointed  i^- 
sistant  librarian  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum in  1826,  and  held  that  office 
till  1837.  He  acted  as  editor  of 
editions  of  the  poets — Milton,  Pope, 
Thomson,  Young,  and  Cowper,  and 
composed  a  series  of  ^  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  intended  as  a  supplement  to 
Br.  S.  Johnson's  work.  He  was 
pensioned  with  £200  per  annum  in 
1841,  died  in  1844,  and  was  buried 
beside  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Poet's 
Comer,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  To 
his  son's  "Memoir"  there  is  added 
his  Literary  Journal  and  Letters, 
which  contain  matter  of  much 
interest — S.  TS. 


836.  I  suppose  the  person  meant 
is  Ledru  Bollin,  author  of  *'  The  De- 
cline of  England,"  bom  1806.    Big 
grandfather  was  a  celebrated  oonjoror 
or  prettidigateur    namad   Comas, 
a  wonder-worker  in  magic,  wbose 
performances  attracted  crowdaevery- 
where  in  France  and  Oerasany  when 
Napoleon  I.  held  the  imperial  seat 
on  the  Continent.    Of  his  dttcend- 
ants  in  a  direct  line  Ledra  BoUia 
was  his  &vourite^  and  when  grand- 
father Comus  died  the  greater  part  of 
a  fortune,  immense  for  France,  was 
found  to  be  bequeathed  to  jounti 
Bollin — a  sum  yielding  about  £4^000 
a  year.    Bollin  got  ereiy  advantage 
education  could  bestow,  waa  n  stu- 
dent of  law,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  about  18S0.    He  beeame  pro- 
prietor of  La  BSforme^  and  lost 
money  by  it.    He  beeame  6biei  of 
the  Bevolutionists  in  1847,  nnd  was 
a  member  of  the  Provisional  Gtovem- 
ment   in    1848.     "Bm  auboeqpient 
place  in  politics  is  weU  known.    He 
is  not  connected  with  the  <^  his- 
torian, Latin  poet,  and  rhetoridaa, 
Charles    BoUin    (1661—1741),  ss 
many  suppose. — BL  M.  A. 


Is  Ekglavb  dboliktvo  ?— Let  us  have  the  masses  of  Bngland  Cbristian- 
isted,  fuUy  brought  under  the  power  of  the  gospel,  and  then  m  have  no 
fear  of  England's  decline.  Let  them  tell  us,  if  they  like,  her  day  is  already 
gone;  it  is  not  gone  yet.  It  is  the  morning  twilight  of  her  history. 
It  is  the  twilight  which  gilds  the  hill-tops  with  the  ooming  light, 
and  tells  that  the  sun  is  on  his  maruh  to  fill  the  horizon.  She  is  but  just 
entering  upon  her  great  career.  Declining !  Far  from  this ;  she  is  atraf^ling 
up  into  a  nobler  life.  There  are  no  wrinkles  on  her  brow ;  her  steps  do  not 
totter  amongst  the  nations :  kindling  her  eyes  in  the  light  of  Qod,  and 
drinling  deep  of  the  inspiration  of  heaven,  she  lifts  her  head  high  among 
the  rulers  of  the  earth,  and  is  spreading  her  commeroe-  on  the  wators  of 
cveryUea,  is  carrying  the  fame  of  her  science  to  the  ends  of  the  worid,  and 
is  diffusing  the  rich  influence  of  her  laws  over  remotest  provinces.  And, 
what  is  to  US  more  than  all,  she  bears  in  her  hand  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
she  will  plant  it  yet  on  all  the  islands  of  the  sea;  she  will  plant  it  yet  in 
ihe  heart  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  East,  and  on  the  remotest  shores 
(God  hasten  the  day !)  she  will  plant  it.  So-  that  the  misaionartes  of 
Christ,  like  watchmen  on  their  lofty  towers,  shall  shout  to  one  another  all 
round  the  world,  **  The  morning  cometh."— W.  Jbiier,  Bintiingham. 
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ON  THE  rOEM:ATION  OP  CHAEACTEE. 
An  Addreu  deliver€d  before  a  Memtal  Improvemeni  8odeiff» 


Wb  do  not  intend  to  echo  the 
flentiments  of  thoee  books  on  self* 
made  men,  the  greater  part  of  which 
eeem  to  as  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of 
mammon-worship,  as  though    the 
accomolation  of  wealth  or  the  at- 
tainment of  position  were  the  end 
of  Ufe.    The  moral  of  Dick  Whit- 
tington  and  his  cat  has  been  enforced 
too  often,  and  we  are  in  danger  of 
making  OTCrything  subservient  to 
worldly  success.  This  in  our  opinion 
haa  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  character,  although  it  may  ulti- 
mately result  from  it.     "  Man  shall 
not   UTe  by  bread  alone,"  neither 
can  we  all  become  Lord  Mayors  of 
London.     We  prefer,  then,  looking 
at  eharaot^r  as  a  good  thing  in  itself, 
and  as  its  own  reward.    All  men 
cannot  be  great,  for  distinction  im 
plies  standing  out  from  the  common 
multitude,  and  necessarily  is    the 
priYilegeof  the  few.  He  whose  only 
idea  is  to  rise  in  the  world,  stints  the 
natural  growth  of  character.    Cha- 
racter should  be  developed  for  its  own 
sake  as  an  end  in  itself,  not  as  a 
means  to  an  end.    Man  as  man  is 
great  ereu  if  he  does  not  stand  out 
as  distinguished  from  other  men. 
Disinterested  selfculture— the  edu- 
cation of  all  those  faculties  of  the 
soul  which  all  men  possess — is  the 
onlT  means  of  raising  us    in  the 
scale  of  being  to  the  true  elevation  of 
character.     Now  this  may  be  done 
in  the  most  ordinary  spheres  of  life, 
and  by  it  the  most  common  avoca- 
tion in  life  may  be  made  in  reality 
uncommon  and  sublime.  •  Of  what 
then  does  this  culture  con.^ist,  and 
what  are  those  faculties  of  the  soul 


the  cultivation  of  which  produces  the 
highest  type  of  human  existence  ? 

We  answer,  firstly,  we  have  an 
wtellectual  character  to  form.    In 
popular  conception  and  in  common 
parlance,  intellectualitv  is  usually 
confounded  with  intelligence — the 
intelligent,  the  well-informed  man, 
is  taken   to  be  intellectual.    Now 
this  is  a  mistake,  for  while  intellec- 
tuality certainly  implies  intelligence, 
the  converse  is  not  necessarily  true. 
A  man  may  have  acquired  vast  and 
various   stores  of  information,  he 
may  be  intimately  conversant  with 
the  whole  range  of  physical  science, 
and   extensively  read  in    classical 
literature,  the  panoramic  retrospect 
of  history  may  be  clearly  mirrored 
in  his  memory,  and  his  mind  be  an 
encyclopsedia  of  general  knowledge ; 
and    yet,   valuable  and  important 
though  these  acquisitions  undoubt- 
edly are,  he  may  not  be  an  intel- 
lectual msn.    This  is  only  to  be  a 
receptive  being.  Intellectuality  does 
not  consist  in  absorbing  the  thoughts 
of  other  men,  but  in  thinking  for 
ourselves.    The  information  we  ac- 
cumulato  should  be  assimilated  to 
the  mind,  and  become  part  of  our- 
selves by  conscientious  reflectio n.  To 
exercise  a  force  of  thought,  to  turn 
it  at  will  upon  any  subject,  to  rise 
from  facts  to  general  laws  and  uni- 
versal truths,   to  construct  princi- 
ples by  the  association  of  ideas,  and 
by  the  exercise    of  wide  compre- 
hensive thought ;  to  view  things  in 
their   relations  to  each  other;   to 
study  the  past  that  we  may  com- 
prehend the  present  and  anticipate 
the  future ;  to  trace  the  thread  by 
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which  the  physical,  intellectiial,  aod 
moral  uniTerae,  the  immense  web  of 
being,  is  woven  into  one  consistent 
tissue^ — this  is  true  intelleotaality, 
and  these  are  powers  the  exercise  of 
which  all  are  capable  of  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  All  will  not  reach 
the  same  intellectiial  stature— it  ib 
not  desirable  that  th«f  shookL  Bat 
bj  a  onltiration  of  the  powers  with 
which  we  are  endowed,  all  will,  ac- 
cording to  their  indindnal  capacity 
andin  their  reapectlTe  gradations,  be 
worthy  to  rans  among  the  honour- 
able order  of  intelleotoal  men. 

Bat  to  the  complete  cultiTation 
of  the  M^tf/^/flki^  Another  element 
of  character  is  necessary.  In  £Mt, 
BO  intimately  united  are  they,  that 
to  the  proper  unfolding  of  each  they 
must  make  progress  together.  We 
refer,  secondly,  to  the  morcU  cha- 
racter. In  our  natures  we  hare  to 
recognise  two  opposingdements.  In 
the  one  we  disooTcr  desires,  appetites, 
and  passions,  which  terminate  in 
self -gratification.  In  the  other  we 
recognise  decision  and  energy,  duty 
and  conscience.  The  coltiTation  of 
the  moral  character  teaches  us  tokeep 
the  former  in  subjection.  We  must 
see  in  ourselves  something  more 
than  a  being  intended  to  go  through 
a  round  of  pleasant  sensations. 
Disinterestedness  must  keep  under 
control  the  selfishness  of  our  nature 
—duty  must  be  enthroned  OTcr 
passion,  and  conscience  must  be 
accepted  as  the  guide  to  point  out 
the  path  of  duty. 

We  have  characterized  true  intel- 
lectuality as  force  ofthougM;  we  may 
regard  true  monlity  m  force  of 
principle.  And  it  is  only  by  these 
two  forces  going  together  inharmony, 
just  as  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  un- 
folded together,  that  we  can  attain 
to  the  stature  of  the  perfect  man. 

Again,  we  must  culture  and  attend 
to  the  formation  of  the  religious 
character.  And  is  not  this  more 
important  than  all,  inasmuch  as  it 


indudes   and  embraoea  the  otlier 
two?  Does  not thereligious  principle 
generously  cultiTated  fertuixe  the 
inteUeet  ?    la  not  thia  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  snpentnioture 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  should 
be  raarad?  and  can    tfacM  other 
&culties  of  the  soul  be  cnlttTatad 
and  mifblded  vaieM  we  ate  m  sym- 
pathy with  thefbontain  of  all  inleHect 
and  Tirtue?      Coleridge  has  said, 
*'  Morality  is  the  body  of  which  fidth 
inChnstisthesoul;'*  andtheaomilD 
is  a  good  one,  for  morality  without 
religion  is  like  a   shell  wxthoiat  s 
kemd,  it  is  hollow  and  EfeTeaf ,  it 
possesses  not  the  pnndple  of  growth 
and  expansion.     The  religioua  and 
intellectual,  to    realise  their    troe 
power,  must  exist  together.    If  tha 
intellectual    man    be   thoronglilj 
sincere  in  his  rdigioua  profeaekm, 
his  intellectuality  naturally  eoaleacaa 
with  his  religion ;  they  react  upon 
each  other,  and  are  thereby  reci- 
procally hdpful.    Neither  exisfting 
apart  from  the  other  can  be  said  to 
be  in  a  healthy  state.    The  meiely 
intellectaal  man  is  of  neoesaify  aa 
unhappy  man.    Deny  and  obaeun 
it  aa  we  may  with  spedouB  aophiatry, 
it  ncTcrtheless  remains  an  axiomatae 
truth,  that  reU^on  is  neoassazy  to 
human      happinesa.       InteUe^nal 
culture  kindles  in  the  soul  boend- 
less  desires,  aspirations,  and  longings, 
which  can  only   be  aatisfied  with 
dinnity  itsdf,  aiid  which,  apart  from. 
religion,  will  react  upon  the  aoul  to 
its  ii^juzy  and  disquiet.      On  the 
other  hand,  the  religious  separated 
from  the  inteliectuid  is  too  much 
dependent   upon    the    fluctuatiag 
impulses  of  emotion,  and  liable  to 
be  blown  about  with  CTery  wind  of 
doctrine.    Without  some  oonaider- 
able  degree  of  intellectual  oultwe 
religious  people  are  apt  to  be  im» 
atable  in  their  fisith,  and  more  ac- 
cessible to  evil  influences. 

Tlie  proper  formation  of  chaiaoter 
consists  in  the  united,  hannoniooa 
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nafoldiiig  md  derelopaiait  of  every 
faenltj  of  the  •ool,  and  the  enltiva* 
tion  of  all  the  powen  with  which 
ire  are  endowed.  We  haye  ipoken 
of  the  iaonltiei  of  the  toul  aa  oon« 
outing  of  thvee  dementi.  In  reality 
they  are  only  one.  All  that  is  im* 
xnoxtal  in  man  pertaina  to  the  aoul'a 
eeeenoe;  and  that  intellectaal,  monl, 
and  rdigiona  men  are  deetiaed  to 
an  endless  ezistenoe  there  will  be 
no  qoestion.  Let  us  then  endeaTour 
to  vealise  this  in  oorselfee,  and  see 
to  it  that  the  inteUeotoal  oontrols 
the  physical,  and  that  theintelleotual 
is  oontrolled  by  the.moral,  and  that 
both  are  held  in  snbjeetion  to  the 
rdigions.  Let  the  mind  gorem  the 
bodyi  let  the  oonsoienee  gorem  the 
xnin^  and  let  God  gorem  the  con- 
soienoe.  We  shall  then  realise  the 
tme  dignity  of  manhood— the  per- 
fection, the  ideal  of  humanity. 

In  this  good  work  a  Mental  Im- 
proremsnt  Sooiety  will  assist  you 
jttit  as  mnoh  as  you  assist  it.  You 
must  take  part  in  its  exeroises  to 
realise  its  boiefits.  It  is  not  enough, 
I  had  dimost  said  it  is  worse  ihBSi 
useless,  for  yon  to  be  a  passive 
member  of  an  assooiaUon  like  the 
present.  If  yon  with  to  streogdien 
your  own  mind  yon  must  bring  it 
into  oontact  with  other  minds.  We 
netfd  fnotion  to  keep  our  Mood  in 


ciroalation.  Like  flints,  we  nuu^ 
strike  against  each  other  if  the  spark* 
are  to  Ir  off.  Like  knires,  we  get 
blanlmuess  we  are  bronghtinto  mti- 
tual  contaoti  for  **asiron  sharpeneth 
iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  ooonte- 
nance  of  his  fiiend."  Besistance  is 
the  dement  in  which  the  flieolties 
grow  strong.  Those  of  yon  who 
enrich  our  stores  shall  be  enriched 
yonrsehres.  In  point  of  fmot,  oar 
motto  is  that  he  who  g^h  9^s 
and  from  kim  that  giveik  moi  shall 
h€  taken  mwn  thai  wkieh  hekaik* 

One  word  of  warning.  Do  net 
let  the  dass  absorb  yon.  What  we 
mean  is,  esEeroise  independence  of 
thouffht,  and  do  not  be  swayed  about 
by  the  rarious  opinions  that  may 
be  expressed  here.  Be  always  open 
to  conrictlon,  but  hare  settled  ideas 
on  giren  subjects,  defend  them  to 
the  best  of  your  ability  until  yon 
find  them  no  longer  tenable,  and 
then  make  an  honounble  smrender. 

Thus  let  us  hope  that  the  history 
of  each  session  may  record  many  a 
good  fight;  and  may  we  grow 
strong  in  the  oonflioti  May  our 
characters  be  more  taJlAy  fonaed, 
intellectually,  morally,  and  ro> 
ligleualy,  and  may  we  derdle  the 
powers  so  obtained  to  the  glory  of 
God.  J.  B.  B. 


IfiteratB  |Iotts. 


Mb.  J  una  Gbebkwood,  ''the 
Amateur  OasuaV*  is  to  publish  a 
new  work  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Seren  Curses  of  London,"  whioh  he 
enumerates  as — I,  lleglected  Child- 
ren; 2,  Professional  Thieres;  3, 
Professional  Beggars;  4,  Fallen 
Women ;  6,  The  Curse  of  Drunken- 
ness ;  6,  Betting  Gamblers ;  end  7, 
Waste  of  Charity. 


Miss  Harriet  Martineau(boml^h 
June,  1802)  is  engaged  in  extending 
her  Autohiography  for  the  press. 

An  edition  of  Spenser's  Poetical 
Works,  with  Notes,  by  B.  Morris, 
is  to  be  added  to  the  Globe  Series. 

Gawin  Douglas's  PoemSf  edited  by 
J.  Small,  M.A.,  Librarian  to  Edin- 
burgh UniTcreity,  are  promised. 

The  old  German  legend  of  *<  The 
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Qaest  of  the  HoIt  Gndl "  is  eaid  to 
be  the  eubjeot  of  the  Laureate's 
new  poem. 

The  "Lectares  and  Speeches" 
of  Eliliu  Burritt  (who  has  retired 
iiom  the  Contolshtp  at  Birming- 
ham) have  been  published. 

A  popular  edition  of  John  Bright's 
"Speeches  on  Questions  of  Public 
Policy"  has  been  issued. 

A  Tolume  of  *' Sermons  bearing 
upon  the  Questions  of  the  Bay,'*  bj 
J.  H.  Newman,  is  announced. 

Napoleon  III.'s  biennial  price 
(£800),  for  the  beat  historical  pro- 
duction during  the  two  years  which 
elapse  between  the  grants,  has  been 
awarded  by  the  Institute  of  France 
to  M.  Henri  Martin,  for  his  '*  His- 
tory of  France." 

Bay.  £.  A.  Abbot,  head  master  of 
the  City  of  London  School,  has  just 
issued  a  "Shaksperian  Grammar" 

Lord  Bavensworth  is  busy  with  a 
translation  of  **  Homer." 

A  new  translation  of  Dante  has 
just  been  published  for  priTato  cir- 
culation, by  Dr,  Johnston,  of  Bath. 

The  librarian  of  St.  Mark's, 
Tenioe,  Mr.  Joseph  Yalentinelli,  has 
issued  the  first  yolume  of  the  Oata- 
logue  of  Latin  Manuscripts  in  the 
library. 

A  translation  of  Dante's  "In- 
ferno "into  Hebrew — the  language  of 
Esekiel's  yiBion — ^has  been  published 
at  Trieste,  from  the  pen  of  the 
Orientalist,  Caralier  Formeggine. 

It  is  reported  that  the  At£nuBMm 
is  to  lose  its  enthroned  king,  W.  H. 
Dixon,  who  departs  on  a  tour  to 
Bussia.    Autocrats  love  autocracy. 

The  Jewish  Theological  Society 
in  Germany  has  resolveid  to  prepare 
an  **  EncTclopedla  of  the  Talmud." 

In  addition  to  the  six  essays  on 
CongregationaUsm  issued  under  the 
title  "Beligious  Bepublics,"  and  in 
opposition  to  the  "Essays  on  Church 
Polity,"  edited  by   Mr.  Clay,  we 


hear  that  a  Tolume  of  essays  *'  Oa 

the  Theoloffioal  and  Eodesiasticad 
Poeition  of  the  Free  [from  State 
control]  Churches  of  England"  are 
about  to  be  issued,  under  the  edi- 
torial superintendence  of  Ber.  Dr. 
Beynolds,  President  of  Oheshunt 
College. 

W.  E.  Gladstone  has  in  prepara- 
tion a  Dictionary  of  the  Facts  in 
Homer. 

Professor  Beinhold  Pauli  has  in 
the  press  a  new  series  of  his  "  Eaastya 
on  English  History." 

The  entire  MSS.  of  M.  Littr^a 
splendid  and  extensive  Dictionary 
of  the  French  Language  ia  now  in 
the  printer's  hands,  and  the  publi- 
cation is  approaching  its  comple- 
tion. 

William  Jerdan,  author  of  "Men 
I  have  Known,"  in  his  early  days 
editor  of  the  Literary  QameUe^ 
died  nth  July,  aged  88. 

The  Court  Jonmal  saya  that 
Messrs.  Strahan  9t  Co.,  the  publish- 
ers of  Qaod  Words,  placed  £5,000 
to  the  credit  of  Dr.  Ghithrie»  for  the 
purpose  of  his  going  to  the  Ho^ 
Land,  and  there  writing  a  oom- 
mentary  on  the  Bible,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  penny  numbers. 

"A  History  of  the  Battle  of 
Bannockbum  "  is  in  progress,  under 
the  hands  of  Bobert  White,  the 
historian  of  "  The  Battle  of  Otter- 
bum,"  &0. 

The  National  Bible  Society  of 
Scotland  has  undertaken  to  publish 
at  Madrid  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  Spanish,  of  10,000 
copies. 

Of  a  series  of  contributions  on 
The  Origin  and  Development  of 
Behgious  Beliefs,  by  8.  Baring- 
Gould,  author  of  "  Curious  Myths 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  "  Post•Medic^• 
val  Preachers,"  &c.,  the  first  part, 
on  "  Heathenism  and  Mosaism,"  is 
in  the  press. 


^ 


THE  LATH  SIB  WILLIAM  BOWAN  HAMILTON,  LL.D., 

M.B.I.A.,  Hon.  F.B.S.K.,  Ac. 

The  Philosophy  of  Mathematics, 

BY  C.   U.  IKaLEBT,  1C.A.|   IL.D. 

**Hm  name  .  .  .  will  undoubiedlj  be  olaMed  wHh  thote  of  the 
grandest  of  ell  agee  and  conntriee,  such  as  Lagrange  and  Newton.*'*^ 
Prof.  P.  Q.  r«<. 

Spaob  and  time  are  the  formal  eonditioiis  of  experience ;  that  is 
to  saj,  we  can  ha? e  no  experience  that  does  not  inyolve  both. 
Whence  do  we  derive  our  conceptions  of  space  and  time  P  E?i- 
dentij  we  come  by  them  in  the  course  of  experience.  Bat  apart 
from  those  conceptions  (which  are,  for  the  most  part,  reflex 
thoughts)  we  have  a  perception  of  the  concrete  realitiea,  apace  and 
time,  in  the  ver^  act  or  rece|>tion  of  experience.  How  do  we  come 
by  that  perception?  To  this  question  many  answers  have  been 
given.  At  present  we  are  mainly  concernea  with  one ;  via.,  that 
of  Kant»  who  teaches  that  this  sense-perception  is  not  given,  as 
aensation  itself  is,  in  an  empirical  experience,  but  that  space  and 
time  are  Amehauungsn,  i.  e,,  intuitions,  envizagiugs,  or  perhaps 
still  better,  perceptions,  which  come  from  within,  which  we  impart 
to  sensation,  and  whereby^,  under  the  stimulus  of  sensation  and  the 
formative  energy  of  the  mtellect,  we  constitute  that  which  we  call 
experience. 

!BLant  was  first  led  to  this  conclusion,  under  the  stress  of  hit 
matiiematics.  He  saw  that  arithmetic  and  geometry  were  ii  priori 
sciences,  and  as  such  could  not  be  generalizations  from  experience. 
Therefore  he  inferred  that  time,  which  is  the  basis  of  arithmetic* 
and  space,  which  is  the  basis  of  geometry,  must  be  known  to  us  as 
totalities — not  indeed  independently  of  experience,  but  on  a  higher 
youcher  than  that  of  observation.  Till  the  result  of  recent  mathe* 
matical  researches  had  been  arrived  at,  it  was  somewhat  carelessly 
believed  that  the  Mathematics  were  allied  sciences  of  quantity. 
But  there  were  even  then  extensive  spheres  of  speculation  which  re* 
fused  to  conform  to  so  arbitrary  a  definition — spheres  in  which  the 
leading  notion  was  order  rather  than  quaniUy,  The  discoveries  of 
8irW.B.  Hamilton,  Professor  Cay  ley,  and  Professor  Sylvester 
have  sent  that  definition  to  Umbo.  Every  new  discovery  goes 
farther  and  farther  to  identify  algebra  with  the  §WfM9  q(  Qtdi^  ia 
Time  and  Space*  t.  e.,  Tactie. 

18«0  M 
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The  linear  order  of  time,  and  the  tri-dimensional  order  of  space, 
present,  aa  might  be  anticipated,  very  striking  and  important  ana- 
iogies.  It  is  by  virtue  of  these  that  in  Sir  W.  "SL  Hamilton's 
hands  Algebra  was  made  to  administer  to  Geometry,  and  in  Professor 
Sylvester's  hands  Geometry  has  been  forced  to  administer  to  the 
more  pressing  wants  of  Algebra  and  the  Calculus.  The  most  re* 
marks  Die  instance  of  the  latter  is  Sylvester's  theory  of  Bedacible 
Cyclodes,  in  which  the  properties  of  the  continued  Involutes  of  the 
circle  are  used  as  instruments  for  the  resolution  of  algebraical 
questions  of  the  utmost  difficulty. 

Metaphysics  and  logic  have  usually  been  cultivated  by  one  class 
of  minds,  and  mathematics  and  physics  by  another.  The  certainty 
of  the  methods  employed  by  the  mathematician  and  the  physicist 
stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  explorations,  generally  noi  con- 
formable to  strict  logical  method,  and  offering  no  analogy  to  the 
processes  of  mathematics,  which  offer  so  great  a  charm  to  the  meta* 

Shvsician.  There  has  been  a  great  division  of  labour  in  these  Tast 
elds  of  research ;  till  at  lengtn  it  came  to  pass  that  each  daas 
looked  upon  the  other  with  ill- disguised  contempt.  De  Morgan 
bas  been  undervalued  by  the  metaphysician,  because  of  the  great 
and  really  beneficial  effect  of  his  mathematics  on  his  logical  specu- 
lations ;  and  Brodie  (the  chemist)  has  been  the  mark  otthe  mathe- 
maticians' satire,  on  the  {ground  that  his  mathematics  have  been 
spoiled  by  his  metaphysics.  Sylvester  is  too  big  a  man  to  be 
laughed  at ;  yet  he  even  has,  perhaps,  laid  himself  open  to  ridicule 
by  the  intense  philosophical  cast  of  his  mathematical  works,  and 
the  intrusion  into  them  of  remarks  which  savour  more  of  the 
metaphysician  and  the  poet  than  of  the  mathematician.  Truth  to 
speak,  philosopher  and  poet  he  is.  Some  few  minds  of  past  ages 
have  helped  to  bridge  over  the  gulf;  such  as  Descartes,  Leibnitz, 
and  Kant.  The  greatest  achievement,  however,  in  this  work  was 
destined  for  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Sir  William  SUrlinff 
Hamilton,  the  Edinburgh  Professor  of  Metaphysics  and  Logic,  in  a 
celebrated  article,  and  in  subsequent  appendices  to  it,  gave  a  very 
decided  and  somewhat  dogmatic  opinion  adverse  to  *'  The  Study 
of  Mathematics  as  an  Exercise  of  Mind."  Even  while  he  was 
disputing  the  merits  of  mathematics  as  a  factor  in  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, George  Boole  was  elaborating  his  '*  Mathematical  Analysis  of 
Logic,"  and  indirectly  proving  that  two  out  of  three  of  the  princi- 
ples of  algebra  were  also  principles  of  his  logical  calculus ;  and  Sir 
William  Batoan  Hamilton,  the  Dublin  Professor  of  Astronomy, 
was  constructing  out  of  pure  metaphysics  some  of  the  most  marvel- 
lous mathematical  edifices  of  which  this  century  can  boast.  By 
such  means  a  considerable  advance  has  been  effected  in  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  two  great  scientific  factions — the  metaphysical  and 
the  mathematical. 

The  list  of  titles  which  we  have  appended  to  Sir  W.  E>. 
Hamilton's  name  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  might  have  been 
greatly  extended;   but  after  three  we  nave  "cut  it  short,"  in 
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deference  to  the  excellent  dictum  of  De  Morgan,—'*  These 
things  are  the  distinctions  of  the  individual  while  he  lires, 
but  after  death  the  honour  attaches  to  those  who  gave  them."  It 
is  often  a  fond  and  foolish  fancy  which  nicknames  a  great  man  after 
an  equally  great  predecessor.  More  than  one  Teutonic  philosopher 
has  been  called  "  the  German  Plato."  In  this  manner  has  Hegel 
been  compared  to  Aristotle,  and  Michel  Chasles  has  been  sometimes 
caUed  "  tne  French  Newton."  So  it  happened  to  Hamilton ;  he 
was  called  "  the  Irish  Lagrange/'  and  not  without  reason  ;  for  his 
mathematical  writings,  like  those  of  Lagrange,  are  distinguished  by 
a  rare  mastery  over  symbols,  and  by  the  purity  and  beauty  of  their 
style.  Besides,  in  Dynamics,  Hamilton  extended  and  completed  the 

general  ec^uations  of  Lagrange's  '*  M^canique  Analytique."  Such, 
owerer,  is  the  rapid  advance  of  mathematics,  that  already  much 
of  Hamilton's  work  in  this  department  of  science  has  been  super^ 
oeded.  The  propriety  of  this  appellation  (viz.,  "the  Irish  Lagrange  ") 
is,  however,  questionable,  not  by  reason  of  the  substantive  com- 
parison, but  of  the  adjective  prefix.  An  Irish  Christian  name, 
Buch  as  Kowan,  does  not  make  the  bearer  of  it  an  Irishman, 
nor  yet  the  accident  that  he  was  born  in  Ireland.  By  hi» 
father's  side  Hamilton  was  Scotch.  Scotland  was  the  native* 
country  of  his  grandparents,  but  Ireland  was  the  country  of  their 
adoption.  In  Dublin  were  born  to  them  two  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Arcnibald,  became  a  solicitor,  and  married  Miss  Sarah  Hutton. 
They  had  one  son,  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  Miss  E.  M. 
Hamilton,  became  eminent  as  a  writer  of  poetry.  The  son, 
William  Kowan,  was  bom  in  Dominick  Street,  Dublin,  on  4th 
August,  1805.  JPrecocity  of  a  kind  and  in  a  degree  equally  extra- 
ordinary marked  his  intellectual  growth.  Like  Leibnitz  he  early 
excelled  in  languages,  philology,  poetry,  mathematics,  and  philo* 
flophy.  At  an  age  when  most  boys  can  barely  prattle  their  native 
tongue  this  admirable  genius  could  read  thirteen  languages !  Ii> 
this  department  of  knowledge  his  precocity  was  as  groat  aa 
that  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who,  on  graduating  at  Cambridge  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  passed  a  good  examination  in  thirteen  lan- 
guages, comprising  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  &o. 
The  order  in  which  Hamilton  learned  his  languages  was  this,^^ 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Persian,  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  Hindos- 
tani,  and  Malay;  the  modern  languages,  yiz.,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  German,  beintif,  for  the  most  part,  acquired  later.  By 
bis  own  account,  he  used  to  read  the  first  five  of  these  better  than 
German.  That  his  knowledge  of  these  'tongues  must  have  been 
considerable  is  proved  by  two  facts, — that  at  the  age  of  seven  he 
stood  an  examination  in  Hebrew  by  Dr.  Meredith,  of  Trinity  Col« 
lege,  Dublin,  and  that  at  fourteen  he  wrote  a  letter  in  Persian  to 
the  Persian  ambassador,  Mirza  Abon  Hassan  Khan,  who  was  then 
(1819)  on  a  visit  in  Dublin.  His  early  education  he  received  from 
an  uncle,  the  B«ev.  James  Hamilton,  of  Trim,  an  eminent  classical 
scholar,  imbued  with  a  taste  for  science ;  but  in  mathematics,  like 
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his  country  man,  Sobert  Murphy  (of  whom  ceea  bioeraphioal  iketfli 
in  the  series  of  papers  under  the  title  of  "  ToiiioK  Upward,"  in  tbf 
British  Coniroversialist  of  September,  1867,  pp.  202—206),  he  wai 
mostly  self-taught. 

Having  accidentally  fallen  in  with  a  Latin  copy  of  Euclid  when 
about  ten  years  of  age,  he  speedily  became  immersed  in  the  study 
of  geometry.  He  had  already  acquired  a  liking  for  and  gmi 
skill  in  arithmetical  calculations ;  so  much  so,  that  Zerah  Colburo, 
the  American  oalculaling  prodigy,  who  was  then  exhibiting  iit 
Dublin,  and  Hamilton  engaged  in  duels  of  ezpertness.  He  had  aliH' 
acquired  a  taste  for  algebra,  and  between  twelve  and  fifteen  mstie 
himself  familiar  with  the  ▼arioos  other  branches  of  mathematics, 
pure  and  applied,  not  only  as  taught  in  the  ordinary  treatises  on 
these  subjects,  bat  in  the  best  worlu  of  the  authors  of  greatest  note 
in  each. 

His  course  was  rapid  and  brilliant.  He  had  mastered  Euclid's 
"Elements"  at  the  age  of  twelve,  when  he  took  up  Newton'f 
"  Universal  Arithmetic."  At  seventeen,  like  George  Boole,  he  had 
mastered  Newton's  *'  Frincipia  ;"  thenceforth  he  gave  hia  days  and 
nights  to  Laplace's  "  M^oaDique  Celeste."  At  this  time  be  va^ 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Brinkley,  the  Andrews*  Professor 
and  Boysl  Astronomer.  It  happened  in  tbis  wise.  The  adveo- 
turous  yoath  of  seventeen  had  detected  a  serious  mistake  iu 
Laplace,  and  a  friend,  Mr.  G.  Kiernan,  laid  the  caae  before  Brioii- 
ley.  The  veteran  astronomer  sent  for  Hamilton,  who,  on  present- 
ing himself,  submitted  to  Brinkley  an  original  paper  on  a  cate  of 
Osculation,  entitled  "  Contacts  between  Algebraic  Curves  and 
Surfaces."  Brinkley  was  astounded,  and  came  to  the  eooclu- 
sion  that  his  visitor  was  a  mathematical  genius  of  extraordiiisn 
power,  to  whom,  accordingly,  he  gave  every  encouragement.  Iu 
the  following  year.  Dr.  Brinkley  imparted  to  a  friend  his  drlibe- 
rate  opinion  of  his  jtroUgi,  in  these  memorable  words ; — "  Tbie 
voung  man,  I  do  not  say  tr»//  be,  but  is,  the  firat  mathematician  o\ 
his  age."  Hamilton's  progress  was  now  meteoric.  He  entered  tkc 
University  of  Dublin  in  1823,  and  the  following  year  his  first  pap^r 
was  read  by  Dr.  Brinkley  before  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy.  }^ 
treated  of  Caustics,  the  name  given  in  optics  to  a  peculiar  specren 
of  curve,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  reflected  or  refrscted 
rays  of  light ;  and  it  displayed  so  great  a  mastery  of  the  raathem*- 
tical  theory  of  optics,  and  treated  the  difficult  thesis  with  sucli 
splendid  originality,  that  he  was  invited  by  the  Council  to  d<>velop 
it  further.  It  was  this  paper  which  ultimately  appeared  in  the  **  Traai- 
actions,"  under  the  title  of  a  <'  Theory  of  Systems  of  Bays."  It  v* 
presented  to  the  Academy  in  1827,  while  Hamilton  was  still  an  under- 
graduate. He  soon  after  achieved  the  distinction  of  an  opiim$  >» 
Greek  and  in  Physics,  which  corresponds,  though  it  is  hardly  equsK  to 
a  double  seniority  at  Cambridge.  He  also  obtained  a  somewhn' 
similar  honour  for  Hebrew,  and  carried  off  two  Chancellor's  mednir 
for  English  poems,  the  subjeots  being  '*  The  Ionian  Islands/'  auu 
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•  "Rnfltace  St.  Pierre."  Ho  had  not  yet  taken  his  degree,  when,  on 
Dr.  Brinkley's  resiL'ning  the  Andrews'  ProfeBsorship  of  Astronomy, 
'he  university  elected  U amilton  to  the  vacant  chair,  and  he  hecame 
Ivoyal  Astronomer  of  Ireland.  AH  this  took  place  in  the  year  1827, 
▼  hen  the  yonnj^  hero  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  thus  came 
to  pass  that,  by  rirtue  of  the  conditions  of  Bishop  Law's  will,  the 
new  Professor,  thoui^h  an  undergradaate,  had  to  examine  candi- 
Jates  for  mathematical  honours  who  had  already  taken  their 
decrees. 

The  young  professor  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
enthusiastic  members  of  "The  Porch,"  an  association  of  choice 
spirits  connected  with  the  University  of  Dublin,  which  met  daring 
the  winter  months  for  literary  improTement,  discussion,  and  social 
intercourse— a  society  to  which  the  Dublin  TJniversiiif  Review,  and 
•subsequently  The  Dublin  University  Magazine,  owed  their  origin. 
To  the  latter  of  these  Hamilton  was  an  extensive  contributor,  espe- 
<'ially  of  poetical  compositions,  some  of  which  have  great  elegance 
of  diction,  depth  of  thought,  and  reach  of  imagrination. 

He  now  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Observatory,  which  is  at 
Dunnink,  six  miles  from  Trinity  College.  It  is  admitted  on 
rH  hands  that  Hamilton's  professional  lectures  on  astronomy, 
delivered  to  the  college  classes,  were  the  best  ever  heard  within 
the  walls  of  Trinity  College,  uniting  in  themselves  consecutive 
thinking,  logical  statement,  sound  philosophy,  exact  science,  moral 
truth,  snd  splendid  poetical  imagination — all  blending  together  so 
tiioroughly  as  to  form  the  highest  and  most  attractive  intellectual 
treat.  It  was  on  the  peroration  of  one  of  the^e  lectures  that 
Mrs.  Hemans  founded  her  beautiful  poem,  "The  Prayer  of  the 
Lonely  Students" 

This  work,  and  his  own  original  researches,  fully  occupied  the 
long  days  of  this  gifted  and  industrious  man.  The  routine  work  of 
the  Observatory  was  mainly  performed  by  an  assistant.  Hamilton 
was  better  employed  thus  than  in  making  observations  with  the 
obsolete  inatruments  of  the  Observatory. 

In  1833  he  married  Miss  Helen  Maria  Bayly.  By  that  lady, 
who  sarvives  him,  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  who  are  all 
alive.  Sir  W.  E.  Hamilton  wss  an  active  member  of  the  British 
AsPociatioD,  which  he  joined  at  its  second  meeting  in  1832,  at 
Oxford.  At  various  early  meetings  he  gave  expositiotis  of  his 
dynamical  and  optical  methods;  and  when,  in  1835,  it  met  at 
Dublin,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  Sir  W.  Br.  Hamilton 
held  the  office  of  local  secretary,  and  delivered  an  address,  pub- 
li^hed  in  the  " Transaotions "  of  the  body,  on  "The  Power  of 
r^tocial  Sympathy  as  an  Impulse  for  the  Promotion  of  Science." 
On  this  occasion  Lord  Normanhy,  then  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  in  presence  of  the  Association, 
i^onferred  on  the  representative  man  of  Irish  science  the  honour  of 
knighthood — an  honour  similar  to  that  which,  as  Dr.  Whewell 
ilien  remarked,  had  been  conferred  at  another  Trinity  College,  a 
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hundred  and  tbirty  years  before,  on  another  mathematician  of  the 
highest  excellence  in  optics  and  astronomy,  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

In  1837  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy, 
though  Archbishop  Whately  was  put  in  nomiaation  against  him. 
In  the  meanwhile  gold  medaJs  had  oeen  showered  upon  him  by  the 
learned  societies ;  but  though  holding  the  gold  medal  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  he  ne^er  became  a  F.R.S. ! 

He  retained  his  professorship  for  eight  years  only,  but  he  did 
not  resign  his  appointment  (of  Iloyal  Astronomer)  at  the  Observ^a- 
tory,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death,  which  happened 
on  September  2,  1865,  in  his  sixtieth  year.  He  was  buried  on 
the  7tn,  in  Mount  Jerome  Cemetery,  and  the  fellows,  scholars,  and 
students  of  Trinity  College,  together  with  the  council  and  members 
of  the  Iloyal  Irish  Academy,  and  a  great  number  of  prirate  frienda, 
followed  his  remains  to  their  resting-place. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  anecdotes  illustrating  the 
character  of  the  man ;  some  extracts  from  his  poetical  works  shall 
follow ;  and,  lastly,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  a  general 
notion  of  Hamilton's  greatest  achievements  in  science. 

**  Extremes  meet,"  says  the  proverb ;  and  so  it  happens  that  the 
subtle  and  the  simple  are  sometimes  combined.  It  was  so  with 
our  hero.  As  a  rule,  all  great  mathematicians  are  simple-minded 
men.  We  can  hardly  call  to  mind  an  exception.  Hamilton  used 
to  speak  of  himself  with  childlike  candour;  some  might  say 
with  excusable  vanity ;  but  the  phrase  would  convey  a  very  false 
impression.  On  being  called  "  the  greatest  British  mathematician," 
he  earnestly  disclaimed  the  imputation.  **  I  think  you  flatter  me 
there,"  said  he.  "  I  should  say  either  Cajley  or  Sylvester  is  the 
greater  mathematician;  but  if  I  am  not  the  greater  maike" 
matician,  perhaps  I  am  the  greater  man.  It  is  tlie  combination 
which,  in  my  case,  is  extraordinary.  I  am  a  poet."  Sir  John 
Herschel  is  said  to  have  been  an  astronomer  by  bent,  and  a 
chemist  by  birth.  So  Hamilton  said,  on  another  occasion,  "I 
live  by  mathematics,  but  I  am  a  poet."  He  had  all  Wordsworth's 
amour-propre,  and  love  of  conversation.  Wordsworth  was  fond  of 
citing  and  reciting  his  poems,  which  he  did  with  childlike  eompla« 
cency.  So  Hamilton  used  to  refer  with  great  gusto  to  bis  achieve- 
ments as  an  orator,  and  was  wont  to  recite  from  memory  part  of  an 
after-dinner  speech  he  had  deliveired  at  Oxford  in  1832,  which  was 
at  the  time  allowed  to  be  a  model  of  oratory. 

We  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Ilev.  B.  P.  Graves,  curate 
of  Windermere,  on  account  of  the  meeting  of  a  brilliant  company 
in  the  Lake  District,  in  July,  1844,  which  can  scarcely  fad  to 
interest  our  readers,  bringing  into  view,  as  it  does,  a  number  of 
men  famous  for  intellect,  imagination,  eloquence^  wit,  knowledge, 
and  culture. 

*'  One  of  those  walks  deserves  a  special  record,  both  on  account  of  the 
distinguished  persons  whom  it  united  in  enjoyment,  and  the  full  realiaa* 
tion  it  afforded  of  all  that  might  be  expected  of  the  quality  of  the  enjoy* 
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ment  to  which  Buoh  men  were  the  oontributon.  The  ptrij  consisted  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  Archdeacon  Hare,  Sir  William  B.  Hamilton,  Professor 
Butler,  and  two  ladies,  both  by  name  and  mental  qualities  worthy  of  the 
association,  besides  myself.  The  day  was  brilliant,  and  continued  ao 
throughout,  as  we  ascended  one  of  the  r&yines  of  Longhrigg  Fell,  opposite 
to  Kydal;  crossed  OTcr  the  fell,  descended  to  the  margin  of  Loughrigg 
Tarn,  and  rotumed  to  the  social  circle  of  Kydal  Mount  by  the  western  side 
of  Grasmere  and  Bydal  lakes,  enjoying  the  pprfect  Tiew  of  the  former  lake 
to  be  seen  from  the  green  terrace  of  Lougiirigj[[,  and  the  equally  adran* 
iageous  aspect  of  Bjdal  Mere  and  Nab  Scar,  which  this  route  presents.  I 
remember  that  not  only  poetry  and  philosophy,  with  other  lighter  matters, 
formed  topics  of  conversation,  but  that  religious  subjects  also,  and  espe- 
cially the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  were  spoken  of  with  a  rererent  and 
cordial  interest.  Our  eminent  countrymen  excited  admiration  from  all  by 
the  ample  share  they  contributed,  in  the  way  both  of  original  remark  and 
brilliantly  apposite  quotation,  to  the  fund  of  intellectual  treasure  then 
poured  forth.  The  day  was  additionally  memorable  as  giving  birth  to  an 
interesting  minor  poem  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's.  When  we  reached  the  side 
of  Loughrigg  Tarn  (which,  you  may  remember,  he  notes  for  its  similarity, 
in  the  peculiar  character  of  its  beauty,  to  the  Lago  di  Nemi — Diane  specu- 
lum) tne  loveliness  of  the  scene  arrested  our  steps  and  fixed  our  gaiew 
Tbe  splendour  of  a  July  noon  surrounded  us  and  lit  up  the  landscape,  with 
the  Langdale  Pikes  soaring  above,  and  the  bright  tarn  shining  beneath ; 
and  when  the  poet's  eyes  were  eatisfied  with  their  feast  on  the  beauty 
familiar  to  them,  they  sought  relief  in  the  search,  to  them  a  happy  vitiu 
habit,  for  new  beauty  in  the  flower-enamelled  turf  at  his  feet.  There  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  fair  smooth  stone,  of  the  size  of  an  ostrich's 
egg,  seeming  to  embed  at  its  centre,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  display  a 
dark  star-shaped  fossil  of  most  distinct  outline.  Upon  closer  inspection 
this  proved  to  be  the  shadow  of  a  daisy  projected  upon  it  with  extraordinaij 
precision  by  the  intense  light  of  an  almost  vertical  sun.  The  poet  drew  the 
attention  of  the  rest  of  the  parly  to  the  minute  but  beautiful  phenomenon,  and 
gave  expression  at  the  time  to  thoughts  suggested  by  it,  and  which  so  inter- 
ested our  friend  Professor  Butler,  that  he  plucked  the  tiny  flower,  and» 
saying  'that  it  should  be  not  only  the  theme,  but  the  memorial  of  the 
thoughts  they  had  heard,'  bestowed  it  somewhere  carefully  for  preserva* 
tion.  This  httle  poem,  in  which  some  of  these  thoughts  were  alterwaxds 
crystallized,  commences  with  the  stanza — 

'  So  fair,  so  sweet,  withal  so  sensitive, 
Would  that  the  little  flowers  were  bom  to  live. 
Conscious  of  half  the  pleasure  that  they  give !  * " 

In  his  early  days  Hamilton  was  a  staancli  Berkeleyan.  Full  of 
The  PrineipUt  ofMuman  Knowledge  and  The  Minute  Philosopher,  he 
went  to  Highgate,  and  called  on  Coleridge.  The  two  poets  met  that 
once— the  Teteran  who  had  yersified  the  aases'  bridge,  and  the  youth 
who,  with  the  grace  and  dignity  of  poetry,  waa  soon  to  ooDstruct 
the  high  priori  bridge  which  should  span  the  gulf  of  time  and  space. 
Of  course  the  talk  turned  on  nhilosophj.  Coleridge  soliloquized, 
as  was  his  wont ;  at  length,  having  got  in  a  few  words  edgeways, 
Hamilton  declared  his  adherence  to  Berkeley's  Principles.  Cole- 
ridge's answer  was,  "  Oh,  sir,  you  will  grow  out  of  that;"  as  ac« 
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oordrngly  it  oame  to  paas.  Of  late  yearn  it  was  Hamilto&'a  praotieo 
to  reaa  !Plato  and  ICant  as  a  relaxation  from  seyerer  lab<mn !  In 
reference  to  this  he  alleged  that  "  change  of  labour  is,  to  a  stadiom 
saan,  a  rdazation." 

"Extremes  meet"  sometimes  with  a  vengeance,  as  where  the 
•Qblime  and  the  ridiculons  clash  and  commingle.  Hamilton  was  s 
sealons  Christian,  and  a  sincere  member  of  the  evangelical  section 
of  the  Established  Church.  We  have  heard  of  a  mathematiciaa 
calculating  the  i^umber  of  possible  factions  in  a  house  where  three 
were  divided  against  two,  "  our  Lord  having  given  but  three  cases 
out  oi  forty-iico."  This  was  nothing  to  Hamilton's  speculation 
eonceming  the  Ascension  of  Christ.  Christians  do  not  ail  hold  the 
Dadalian,  or  material  explanation  of  the  event ;  e.  ^.,  Dr.  Horace 
Bushnell  takes  the  Ascension  to  be  an  externalized  symbol  of  aapirit- 
nal  act.  Hamilton  held  the  grossest  form  of  wnat  we  may  call 
DeedaUamsm.  He  believed  that  Christ  not  only  visibly  departed 
firom  earth,  but  that  he  travelled  through  the  planetary  spacee  into 
the  stellar  spaces,  and  beyond  the  sidereal  universe  into  a  celestial 
realm ;  and  that  He  performed  this  journey  in  ten  dayw'^,  e., 
between  the  Resurrection  and  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Hence  it  is 
easy  to  determine  the  lower  limit  of  our  Lord's  average  veioci^, 
since  we  know  the  lower  limit  of  distance,  say  the  distance  of 
the  star  61  Cygni!  We  do  not  affirm  that  Hamilton  pushed 
his  calculation  to  this  point ;  but  obviously  this  is  the  mathema^ 
tician's  necessary  inference  from  the  assigned  premises.  Alas !  like 
27'ewton,  he  was  as  weak  in  theology  as  he  was  strong  in  mathe- 
matics. Hamilton's  investigation,  which  was  published  in  1842,  in 
the  IrUh  EcelesUuiieal  Journal,  provoked  a  highly  giUted  sceptio 
(himself  a  poet)  to  reply,  "  What  an  exquisite  r^duMo  ttd  oAtiir- 

In  our  opinion  no  great  mathematician  is  a  msre  mathematieiaB. 
Hamilton  was  deeply  and  widely  read  in  metaphysics.  One  day, 
as  he  and  Southey  were  walking  in  the  country,  Hanultoa  fell  inte 
one  of  his  Coleridge-like  monologues  on  a  point  in  metaphysics. 
The  resemblance  struck  Southey,  and  he  said,  "  If  you  had  been 
Coleridge,  you  would  have  talked  to  that  ploughman  just  as  yon 
have  been  talking  to  me  I " 

The  following  three  sonnets,  by  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton,  will  serve 
as  samples  of  his  poetic  genius  :<— > 

AN  ASFIBATIOir. 

O  brooding  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  love, 

Whose  mighty  wings  e*en  now  o'ershadow  mCi 
Absorb  me  in  thine  own  immensity. 

And  raise  me  fsr  my  finite  self  above! 

Purge  vanity  away,  and  the  weak  care 
Thai  name  or  fame  of  me  may  widdy  spread  : 
And  the  deep  wish  keep  boniing,  in  thehr  stead, 

Thy  bliasihl  influence  afar  to  bear, 
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Or  SCO  it  borne!    Let  no  desire  of  eate, 
No  lack  of  couragp,  faith,  or  love,  delay 
Mine  own  Btepe  on  that  high  tbought-paven  waj 

In  which  my  soul  her  clear  commission  sees : 

Tet  with  on  eqaal  joy  let  me  behold 

Thy  chariot  o'er  that  way  hy  others  rolled ! 

THE  TETRACTYS. 

Of  high  Mathesis,  with  her  charm  serere, 

Of  line  and  number,  was  our  theme ;  and  we 

Sought  to  behold  her  unborn  progeny, 
And  thrones  reserved  in  Truth's  celestial  sphere  s 
While  riews,  before  attained,  became  more  clear ; 

And  how  the  One  iu  Time,  of  Space  the  Threes 

Might,  in  the  Chain  of  Symbol,  girdled  be : 
And  when  my  eager  and  reverted  ear 
Caught  some  faint  echoes  of  an  ancient  strain. 

Some  shadowy  outlines  of  old  thoughts  sublime. 

Gently  he  smiled  to  see,  revived  again. 
In  later  age,  and  Occidental  clime, 
A  dimly  traced  Pythagorean  lore, 
A  westward  floating,  mystic  dreatn  of  TOTJS. 

TO  ADAMS  (discoy£1Ieb  ot  'Nzftuwb), 

When  Vulcan  cleft  the  labouring  brain  of  Jove 

With  hi«  keen  axe,  and  set  Minerva  free, 

The  unimprisoned  maid,  exultiogly, 
Bounded  aloCt,  and  to  the  heaven  above 
Turned  her  clear  eyes,  while  the  grim  workman  strore 

To  claim  the  Tirgin  Wisdom  for  his  fee, 

^is  private  wealth,  his  property  to  be, 
And  hide  in  Lemnlan  cave  her  light  of  love. 

If  some  new  truth,  O  Friend !  thy  toil  discover, 

If  thine  eyes  first  by  some  fair  form  be  blest, 
Lore  it  for  what  it  is,  and  as  a  lover 

Gbze,  or  with  joy  reoeire  thine  honoared  gnett : 
The  new-found  thought  set  free,  awhile  may  horer 

Qratefnlly  near  thee,  but  it  cannot  rest. 

This  we  must  allow  ia  the  pearl  of  Hamilton's  Boaneta.  The  last 
aiz  lices  are  indeed  transcendentlj  lovely. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  see  a  sonnet  by  hii 
aiaier,  E.  M.  Hamilton,  on  the  new  planet  (Neptune),  1846 : — 

Immortal  Newton !  did  thy  glory  seem 
A  dewdrop  quivering  in  the  light  of  noon, 
Whose  prism  of  splendour  was  to  perish  soon 

'Neath  the  strong  sunbeams  ?    Bid  they  fear  or  dream 

Thy  genius  not  a  spark  from  the  Supreme — 
King  of  those  royriadj  ?     Lo !  unto  the  skies 
Men  lift  their  watching  and  unsleeping  eyes— 
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Waiting  for  what? — an  unborn  planet's  beam  ! 
And  look !  in  truth  the  prophesied  one  breaks 
Forth  'mid  its  'lustrious  brethren  on  their  sight. 
Welcome!  oh,  unimaginably  far! 
Eloquent  planet !  truth-attesting  star ! 
In  whose  deep  silence  the  Eternal  speaks — 

"  I  am  the  Prophet — fount  of  genius  and  of  b'ght ! 


It 


Hamilton  composed  but  two  separate  works  for  the  press :  the 
first  of  these  was  tiie  portly  octavo  Tolume  called  "  Lectures  on 
Quaternions,"  1853  [Preface  (historical),  pp.  64;  contenta,  pp. 
Izzii. ;  text,  pp.  736] ;  and  the  second,  *'  Elements  of  Quatemiona/' 
1866,  published  after  his  death.  His  other  writings  were  contri- 
buted to  magazines  and  the  Transactions  of  three  learned  Bocteties, 
viz.,  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  S/oyal  Society.  In  the  Trans* 
actions  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  are  twelve  dissertations  by 
Hamilton,  some  of  which  would  respectively  fill  a  large  octavo  Tolume. 
Those  in  the  Transactions  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  are  numerous;  while  there  is  bat  one 
contribution  from  his  pen  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  tix., 
"  On  a  General  Method  in  Dynamics,"  1834-5. 

This  paper  produced  quite  a  sensation  among  mathematicians ; 
Jacob! ,  of  Konigdberg,  expanded  and  extended  the  purely  mathe- 
matical portion,  several  of  the  most  profound  mathematicians  of 
France  have  commented  on  its  principles  and  elaborated  its  appU- 
cations — all  of  them  uniting  to  praise  the  affluent  genius  of  the 
original  discoverer.  On  account  of  these  researches,  the  rare  and 
much  coveted  distinction  of  Honorary  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  was  conferred  on  the  (so-called)  '*  Irish 
Lagrange."  ' 

The  rest  of  Lis  writings  will  be  found  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  series  of  the  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  Philosopkical 
Magazine,  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  the  Cambridge  and 
Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  and  the  IrUh  EccUnastical  JourmaL 
The  great  majority  of  these  miscellaneous  writings  are  on  subjects 
strictly  mathematical,  of  which  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
convey  any  popular  notion,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  hisoptieal 
predictions.  We  will  give  a  brief  account  of  these,  and  then  attempt 
a  necessarily  meagre  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  origin  of  that 
Algebraical  Method  by  whicn  Hamilton  will  be  remembered  so 
long  as  mathematics  are  cultivated  among  men.  Hamilton  enjoys 
the  high  desert  of  having  proved  the  truth  of  the  Undulatory  Theory 
of  li^ht.  According  to  ]>rewton*s  hypothesis,  light  is  an  aggregate 
of  minute  corpuscules,  radiating  with  enormous  velocity  from  their 
sources.  The  opposition  hypouiesis,  which  was  first  developed  by 
Huygheus,  and  continued  by  Fresnel,  Airey,  Hamilton,  &c.,  is  that 
light  is  a  minute  vibration  of  an  exceedingly  rare  medium.  One  of 
the  tests  to  which  it  was  put  was  the  theoretical  determination  of 
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the  centre  spot  in  Newton's  rings.  By  the  nndulatory  theory  it 
slioald  be  black;  by  Newton's  theory  it  should  be  white;  and 
black  it  really  is.  In  the  course  of  his  researches  Sir  W.  E.  Hamil- 
ton lighted  upon  a  much  more  delicate  and  decisive  test  than  this. 
In  calculatiDg  according  to  the  Undulatory  Theory,  the  coarse  of  a 
siDgle  ray  of  light  passing,  under  certain  conditions,  through  a  bi- 
axial crystal,  he  determined  two  cases  of  conical  refraction.  Only 
two  refracted  rays  had  ever  been  observed;  but  according  to 
Hamilton's  calculations  the  incident  ray  ought  under  one  condition 
to  be  broken  into  an  infinite  number  of  rajs,  and  to  emerge  as  a 
cone;  and  under  another  condition  to  bo  broken  into  an  infinite 
number  of  rays,  and  after  forming  an  internal  cone  to  emerge  as  a 
cylinder.  The  predictions  will  be  found  in  Vol.  xvii.  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  in  a  paper  read  January  23 
and  October  22, 1832.  As  we  understand  the  matter,  no  such  results 
would  be  countenanced  by  the  corpuscular  hypothesis.  Dr.Hum- 
phrey  Lloyd  undertook  to  verify  these  predictions  by  very  deli^ 
cate  experiments  on  a  crystal  of  arragonite,  and  for  the  nrst  time  the 
two  cases  of  conical  refraction  were  rendered  visible !     Dr.  Lloyd's 

Japer,  which  will  be  found  in  the  same  volume  at  p.  145,  was  read 
anuary  28, 1833. 

We  have  already  said  that  Hamilton  was  a  metaphysician.  He 
had  read  Kant  in  the  German,  and  was  early  imoued  with  the 
doctrine  of  Kant's  "  Transcendental  Esthetic,"  to  the  efifect  that 
apace  and  time,  as  perceived  in  the  use  of  the  senses,  are  anschaU' 
ungen,  or  perceptions  not  derived  from  the  sensible  world,  but  from 
the  nature  of  the  sentient  person.  Both  becoming  thus  known 
a  priori,  each  should  be  the  snhere  of  an  a  priori  science.  From 
space,  accordingly,  we  have  aerived  pure  geometry.  What  pure 
science  has  time  given  us  P  Kant  indeed  answers  this  question ; 
but  his  commentators  are  yet  divided  as  to  the  meaning  of  his 
answer.    We  hold  that  answer  to  mean  that  arithmetic  rests  on 

Sure  time,  and  therefore  algebra,  to  far  at  it  it  pure.  It  seems 
ighly  probable  that  when  Hamilton  asked  himself  the  question. 
What  pure  science  has  time  given  us  ?  he  did  not  trouble  himself 
with  Kant's  answer ;  but  answered  it  for  himself  in  the  most  satis- 
factory way ;  viz.,  by  eliciting  from  pure  time  all  the  science  it  was 
able  to  give.  The  result  was  his  magnificent  dissertation  "  On 
Algebra  as  the  Science  of  Pure  Time,"  which  was  the  porch  to  the 
mam  edificci  *'  The  Theory  of  Conjugate  Functions."  These  papers 
were  read,  or  at  least  presented,  to  the  Hoyal  Irish  Academy  on 
November  4, 1833,  and  June  1,  1836,  and  are  printed  in  vol.  xvii. 
of  their  "  Transactions ; "  following,  in  fact,  the  essay  on  *^  Conical 
Refraction."    This  was  Bk  fruit ;  that  a  qerm. 

Time  having  but  one  dimension,  it  is  plain  that  there  are  but  two  ways 
of  regarding  a  given  moment  of  time ;  we  may  regard  it  as  patt  or  futurt 
to  the  present  moment.  We  have  to  consider  also  the  time  which  has 
elapsed,  or  will  elapse,  between  the  two  moments.  Let  that  moment  be 
past,  we  look  back  on  it  through  such  and  suoh  an  elapsed  time  j  let  it  be 
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fntare,  we  look  fonrird  to  it  through  raoh  and  «aeh  a  tine  whidi  is  to 
dapse.  Bj  thos  feigning  any  giren  moment  to  be  past  or  future  to  anothn', 
we  may  consider  all  moments  in  covpleSf  and  determine  formulv  expreasiog 
their  relations  to  each  other :  as,  for  instanee,  we  may  say,  tfi  •Porks^  fniai 
A  to  B  is  the  oonverse  of  from  B  to  A ;  whidi  Hamilton  writea^ — 

(B-A)  +  (A-B)=0. 

We  thns  come  to  consicler  the  passage  in  thought  from  one  moiAent  to 
another;  B—A  is  the  step  from  A  to  B ;  and  A-B  is  the  sUp  from 
B  to  A ;  and  these  two  steps  neutralize  each  other,  or  generate  a  nml  stepw 
In  the  course  of  construotiog  this  theory,  which  at  length  beoomea  rttj 
complex,  Hamilton  found  he  was  conbtructing  an  algebra  of  pnte  timc^ 
which  ran  side  by  side  with  common  algebra.  But  thero  were  gtcai 
differences  between  them:  in  particular  tiM  ezpressioQ  ^/-It  wbic^  in 
common  algebra  expresses  an  impossible  operation  or  result,  la  poaaiUo  and 
real  in  Hamilton's  new  algebra*  This  expression  signifies  that  a  squaie 
number  or  quantity  may  have  a  negatiTe  sign  ;  whereas  in  aritfametio  and 
algebra  all  squares  are  positive.  In  the  algebra  of  pure  time^  the  cenple 
(a,  b)  if  operated  on  by  the  symbol  i  becomes  ( ~  6,  a)  ;  and  ( -  £^  a)  if 
operated  on  by  the  same  symbol  becomes  (—o^— &)i  which  ia  written 
t'(a,  d)  =  (-a,— £)  =  —I (a,  b).  If  we  now  separato  the  aymbola  of 
operation  from  the  couple  operated  upon,  we  see  plainly  that  »*  =  —1. 
Hence  wo  may  safely  conclude  that  t  is  equivalent  to  the  expression  V*  ^» 
and  is  a  perfectly  real  operation  in  the  algebra  of  pure  time. 

From  considering  couples  Hamilton  studied  triplets,  and  flmDy 
sets  of  four  moments,  or  of  four  steps,  which  he  called  quatemums,  Tlis 
magic  symbol  t  operating  upon  a  set  (a,  ft,  e,  d)  regarded  as  two  conples 

would  convert  it  into  (-  (c,  d),  (a,  b)j  ;  but  regarded  as  a  quaternion  it 

converts  it  into  (5,  —  a,  d,  —  c)  ;  and  this  in  like  manner  becomea 
(  -  a,— ft,  -  c,  -  d)  which  is  -  (a,  ft,  c,  d)  ;  so  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
couples,  t*  =  —1.  But  that  is  not  all.  In  considering  four  momenta  or 
steps  Hamilton  found  he  needed  two  other  symbols  of  operation,  which  he 
called  j  and  k.  The  symbol  j  turns  the  quaternion  (a,  ft,  c,  d)  into 
(c,  d,  -  a, — ft),  and  the  symbol  k  turned  it  into  (d,  r,  -  ft,— a)  :  whence  be 
concluded  that  j*  =  ~  1,  and  Jb*  =  -1.  He  thus  obtained  the  follow- 
ing ralations  between  i,j,  and  k:  i*  =:  jf*  r=  ib*  =:  - 1 ;  and  s  j,  and  M  are 
three  roots  of  nsgeiUve  wsUff. 

Up  to  this  point  there  is  absolutely  no  difficulty.  We  hare  tcmnA  thai 
if  we  consider  (say)  a  set  of  four  steps  in  time  (which  set  ia  called  • 
quatsf^ou),  we  have  three  kinds  of  tranaformation  of  the  qnatenuon,  the 
symbols  of  operation  being  theae  wonderful  ktters,  t,^',  and  t,  Hnmilton'a 
intellect  now  went  through  tho  most  wonderful  change  that  ever  omd* 
over  mind  of  man.  It  ia  only  with  the  utmost  diflieuitj  that  wo  can 
follow  it  in  its  lawful  mazes. 

In  this  complex  system  of  transformation  of  momenta  and  atepa  in 
time,  Hamilton  discerned  the  dim  outline  of  tridimensional  space !  In 
these  three  symbols,  t,  j,  k,  he  saw  the  three  rectangular  axea  off  solid 
geometry;  and  it  at  length  oconrred  to  him  that  in  ^isalgebvoof  pure 
time  lay  couched  a  new  and  moat  powerful,  because  nahMrml,  gwimcCry. 
8o  he  tfaencefoiih  bent  his  genius  to  the  enormous  task  of  oonatmoting  m 
new  algebra  of  apace^  or  triple  algebra  (aa  De  Morgan  oalla  it).    Bo  eon» 
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flfcnieti  tiiMi  iwtangular  aua ;  suppose  mia  directed  northwards,  another 
twarde,  and  another  upwards,  representing  three  unii  Umes,  i,  j\  and  k. 


and!;'  =  -1,  AS  befobb,  and  we  hare  attained  to  the  perfect  sjmmetrj 
of  representation — all  three  axes  being  represented  by  a  negatire  root  of 
unitj.  With  this  for  foundation  Hamilton  constructs  his  great  and  irn* 
perishable  theory  of  quaternions,  or  algebra  of  pure  space. 

The  analogy  of  nyaf,  in  passing  from  pure  time  to  pure  space,  is  rery 
easily  apprelveinded.  The  analogy  of  time  to  linear  space  is  self-eTident ;  so 
is  that  of  +  and  —  (plus  and  vUnus)  in  time  to  +  and  -  as  indicating 
the  directions  of  a  straight  line.  The  transition  from  +  to  - ,  or  from 
—  to  +  in  space  implies  the  rotation  of  a  line  through  180^ ;  but  this  is 
impossible  in  time,  since  a  point  in  time  can  iook  hut  two  tatty t :  to  the  past 
or  to  the  future.  Now  the  symbols  »*,y,  ^,  do  respectively  turn  +  into  - 
in  operating  on  moments  or  steps  in  time ;  t,  y,  and  k  respectively  indicating 
an  operation  of  half  the  extent,  cannot  make  any  subject-moment  or  sabjeot- 
fltep  rotate  at  all,  so  it  cannot  turn  it,  though  a  quadrant.  Accordingly, 
in  Hamilton's  "  Algebra  of  Pure  Time,"  where  the  couple  (a,  h)  is  the  sub- 
ject, the  effect  of  i  upon  it  is  to  reverse  one  only  of  the  moments  or  steps, 
and  transpose  them.  So,  whore  the  quaternion  (a,  b,  e,  d)  is  the  subject, 
the  effect  of  t,^',  or  k  upon  it  is  to  reverse  two  only  of  t!ie  moments  or 
atepe,  and  effect  a  transposition  among  them.  In  each  case  the  double 
operation  changes  the  sign  of  the  set  from  +  to  - .  In  pure  space,  on  the 
oontraiy,  the  act  of  the  rotation  becomes  possible,  and  i,J,  and  k  respectively 
effect  a  quarter  revolution  on  the  subject-line,  and  in  that  qaadrantal 
rotation  is  subtlely  involved  a  complex  act  strictly  analogous  to  the  effect 
of  i,y,  or  Ir  on  a  set  of  four  moments  or  steps.  In  the  theory  of  quater- 
nlone,  then,  as  an  algebra  of  space,  the  term  quaternion  is  still  significant. 
Its  use,  however,  has  there  reference  rather  to  the  fact  that /oar  data  are 
reqaired  to  turn  one  directed  straight  line  into  another,  viz.,  the  ratio  of 
their  lengths  (which  is  a  number,  or  algebraic  quantity),  the  angle  between 
them,  and  the  two  elements  which  determine  the  plane  in  which  they  lie. 
When  these  two  straight  lines  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  or  parallel 
to  eaeh  other,  the  quaternion  degenerates ;  and  in  the  one  case  is  a  triplet, 
in  the  other  a  number,  or  algebraic  quantity.  The  general  problem  of 
taming  line  into  line  is  that  which  is  met  and  thoroughly  solved  by  this 
masterly  oalculus. 

The  moment  when  Sir  W.  B.  H.  seized  the  fundamental  equations  of 
the  theory  of  quaternions,  as  an  instrument  for  geometrical  investigation, 
was  in  the  course  of  the  16th  October,  1813  (to  quote  from  a  private  letter 
Dublished  by  Professor  Tait),  "as  I  was  walking  with  Lady  Hamilton  to 
jDublin,  and  came  up  to  Brougham  Bridge,  which  my  boys  have  since  called 
the  Quaternion  Bridge ;  that  is  to  say,  I  then  and  there  felt  the  galvanio 
cirenit  of  thought  cloee;  and  the  sparks  which  fell  from  it  were  the 
fmniametUal  equations  between  t,y,  k,  exactly  such  as  I  have  used  them 


ever  ainoe." 


We  do  not  propose  to  attempt  further  explanation  of  it,  the  details 
being  UDBnited  to  the  popular  pages  of  the  British  Controversialists 
We  have  girea  enough  to  ahovr  the  nature  of  the  speculation  and  its 
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stupendous  importance.  In  the  course  of  dereloping  this  theory, 
Hamilton  struck  upon  a  rerj  curious  fact,  vie.,  that  the  difierential 
calculus  of  Leibnitz  is  inapplicable  to  it ;  so  that  he  was  constrained 
to  have  recourse  to  the  abandoned  theory  of  fluxions,  as  left  bj 
Newton,  in  ^hich  fact  the  Anti-Leibnitz  party  see  one  of  the 
revenges  brought  about  by  time,  for  the  lonz-successful  fraud  of  the 
great  German !     "  Justice  is  sure  though  slow." 

"  Bar6  autecedentem  scelestom 
Deeeruit  pede  PoBna  daudo." 

The  whole  history  of  mathematics,  so  far  as  it  has  been  atadied  bj 
us,  does  not  afford  another  instance  of  such  a  growth  as  the  theory 
of  quaternions,  where  the  calculus  grew  in  the  most  orderly  fatahion 
out  of  exact  metaphysics.  The  success,  too,  promises  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  merit  of  the  performance ;  for  already  ia  the 
theory  of  quaternions  an  accepted  part  in  the  university  curriculum 
of  Cambridge,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh. 

ProfesBor  Tait,  in  an  admirable  memoir  of  Hamilton,  wldch  we  ahall 
specify  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  describes  two  of  Hamilton's  meehaaical 
inventions,  viz.,  Tke  Icotian  Oame  and  The  Hodograph,  As  we  az«  se- 
quainted  with  these  only  through  Professor  Tait's  paper,  we  will  giTO  bis 
own  words.  "  The  Icosian  game  is  played  on  a  plane  diagram,  whi<£  repre- 
sents a  distorted  projection  of  a  pentagonal  dodec&hedron  (a  solid  endoeed 
by  twelve  faces,  each  of  which  has^M  sides).  This  diagram  coniiata  of 
80  straight  lines  (representing  the  edges  of  the  dodecahedron),  and  20 
points'where  8  straight  lines  meet.  '  The  game  is  played  by  inserting  pegs 
numbered  1,  2,  8  .  .  .  20,  in  successive  holes,  which  are  cut  at  the  points 
of  the  figure  representing  the  comers  of  the  dodecahedron,  taking  oare  to 
pass  onlj  along  the  lines  which  represent  the  edges.  It  is  characteriatie  of 
Hamilton  that  he  has  selected  the  twenty  comonanU  of  our  alphabet  to 
denote  these  holes.  When  five  pegs  are  placed  in  any  five  successive  hides, 
it  is  always  possible  in  ttco  ways,  sometimes  in  four^  to  insert  the  whole 
twenty,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  circuit.  .  .  .  This  is  only  the  sim- 
plest case  of  the  game.*    Mr.  Jaques,  of  Eaiton  Garden,  has  the  copyright. 

"The  Hodograph  is  a  contrivance  for  giving  'a  graphic  representadon 
of  the  velocity  and  acceleration  in  every  caee  of  motion  of  a  particle.  The 
easiest  illustration  we  can  give  of  this  is  a  special  case,  the  hodograph  of  the 
earth's  motion  in  its  orbit.  In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  light  moves 
with  a  finite^  though  very  great,  velocity,  its  apparent  direction,  when  it 
reaches  the  eye,  varies  Tfith  the  motion  of  the  spectator.  The  position  of 
a  star  in  the  heavens  appears  to  be  nearer  than  it  really  is  to  the  point 
towards  which  the  earth  is  moving ;  in  fact,  the  star  seems  to  be  diaplaced 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  in  which  the  earth  is  moving,  and  through  a 
space  such  as  the  earth  would  travel  over  in  the  time  occupied  by  light  in 
coming  from  the  star.  This  is  the  phenomenon  detected  by  Bradley,  and 
known  as  the  aberration  of  light.  Thus,  the  line  joining  the  true  place  of 
the  star  with  its  apparent  place  represents  at  every  instant,  by  its  length 
and  direction,  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  We  are  now  prepared 
to  give  a  general  definition.  The  hodograph,  corresponding  to  any  case 
whatever  oi  the  motion  of  a  point,  is  formed  by  drawing,  at  every  instant, 
from  a  fixed  point,  lines  reprc*cnting  the  velocity  of  the  moving  point  in 
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maenitude  and  direction.  One  of  the  most  singular  properties  of  the 
hooograph,  discovered  by  Hamilton,  ia  that  the  hodograph  of  OTcry  planet 
or  oomet,  howeyer  excentric  its  path  may  be,  is  a  circle.  A  star,  therefore, 
in  conseaaence  of  aberration,  appears  to  be  described  as  an  exact  circle 
■urrounding  its  true  place,  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ; 
not  merely,  as  seems  formerly  to  hare  been  assured,  an  approximate  one. 
But,  unless  the  earth's  orbit  were  exactly  circular,  the  true  place  of  the 
star  will  not  be  the  centre  of  the  hodograph." 

Hamilton's  last  contribution  to  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (fourth 
series,  vol.  zzyii.,  p.  124)  was  "  On  Bober's  Construction  of  the 
Heptagon."  As  no  diagram  is  given,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
understand  the  construction.  The  heptagon  (or  regular  figure  of 
seven  equal  sides)  cannot  be  constructed  by  Euclid's  allowance  of 
means— viz.,  right  lines  and  circles  only.  Bober's  construction, 
employing  no  other  means,  is  a  verjf  close  approximation  to  the  true 
heptagon.  The  seventh  part  of  two  right  angles  is  26"*  42^  51'  4  .  .  . ; 
Hober's  approximation  to  it  is  25°  42' 51'  39  .  .  .  Yor  k\\  practical 
purposes  Bober's  approximation  (which,  after  all,  may  not  be  very 
complex)  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  touch  of 
the  Egyptian  mania  of  John  Taylor  and  Fiazzi  Smyth ;  for  he 
believed  that  some  of  their  temples,  as  the  Temple  of  Edfu,  were 
designedly  constructed  so  as  to  convey  to  the  initiated,  and  thus 
perpetuate,  this  very  method  of  describing  the  heptagon.  The  style 
of  Sir  W.  B.  Hamilton's  paper  is  provoking  enough.  The  greatest 
living  Algebraist  of  our  day  was  both  perplexed  and  provoked  by 
it,  and  at  last  threw  down  the  number  in  which  it  appeared,  with 
the  remark,  "  Why  can't  Hamilton  write  like  any  one  else  P " 
Hamilton's  practical  illustration  of  Bober's  construction,  in  order 
to  exhibit  to  the  popular  mind  the  closeness  of  the  approximation, 
is  worthy  of  him.  **Let  us  imagine,"  he  says,  "  a  series  of  seven 
successive  chords  inscribed  in  a  circle,  according  to  the  construc- 
tion in  question,  and  inquire  how  near  to  the  initial  point  the  final 
point  would  be.  The  answer  is,  that  the  last  point  would  fall 
behind  the  first,  but  only  by  about  half  a  second  (more  exactly  by 
O.'o06  ").  If,  then,  we  suppose,  for  illustration,  that  these  chords  are 
seven  successive  tunnels,  drawn  eastward  from  station  to  station  on 
the  equator  of  the  earth,  the  last  tunnel  would  emerge  to  the  toesd 
of  the  first  station,  but  only  by  about ^/ty  feet. 

After  publishing  this,  Hamilton's  time  was  almost  wholly  taken 
up  in  completing  his  last  work,  "  The  Elements  of  Quaternions." 
He  had  actually  finished  the  text,  and  revised  all  the  proof  sheets, 
and  was  working  on  the  admirable  index  which  is  appended  to  the 
treatise,  when  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  illness,  of  a  gouty  nature, 
we  believe,  but  seriously  affecting  the  brain.  He  recovered  from 
this  attack  in  a  measure,  and  regained  Lis  usual  mental  vigour. 
But  his  vitality  was  exhausted,  and  he  died  at  bis  Observatory,  only 
three  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  (held  in 
Birmingham  in  September,  1865),  in  which  he  had  fully  intended 
to  have  taken  part. 
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Pour  memoirs  of  him  have  been  published.  The  first  appeared, 
when  he  wes  bat  thirty-seyen,  in  the  number  of  the  Duhlim 
University  Magazine  for  January,  1842 :  «'.  e.,  a  year  and  three- 
quarters  before  the  inyention  of  Quaternions.  This  was  from  the 
pen  of  Hamilton's  friend,  (brother  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Limerick),  the  Hey.  R.  P.  Grayes,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  portrait. 
The  next  two  memoirs  were  published  immediately  aflber  his  death, 
yiz.,  one  in  the  number  of  the  Oentlemans  Magazine  for  January, 
1866,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  De  Morgan;  and  one  in  the 
Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Socieiy,  February  9tk. 
1866,  by  their  then  president,  C.  Pritohard,  Esq.  The  last  and  most 
able,  though  not  the  most  detailed,  recording  Hamilton's  life  and 
writings,  was  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  P.  G.  Tait,  of  Edinburgh,  and 
appeared  in  the  number  of  the  North  British  Meview,  for 
September,  1866. 

Besides  the  copper-plate  engraving  prefixed  to  the  first  of  these 
memoirs,  there  is  a  daguerreotype  of  8ir  William,  and  hie  lady  and 
family,  in  the  possession  of  his  widow  ;  and  there  are  marble  busts 
of  him  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Dunraven,  and  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide.    All  these  haye  been  photographed  as  cartes  de  visile. 

The  brain  of  Hamilton  was  enormous.  Tiie  forehead,  inadequately 
shown  in  these  portraits,  was  br^ad  and  massive.  The  ^e  was  fuU 
and  imaginative,  and  the  orbits  protruded  with  phrenologieal 
power,  giying  hints  of  linguistic,  artistic,  and  mathematical  talent. 
"  Casualty  "  was  large,  "  Comparison  "  and  "  Veneration  "  very 
large.  The  deyelopment  is  of  the  highest  type  of  pure  mathematical 
power,  of  which  the  heads  of  Cayley,  Sylvester,  and  W.  K.  Clifford, 
ere  also  remarkable  examples.  The  last,  though  but  a  young  man 
of  six  and  twenty,  is  of  the  foremost  rank  as  a  geometer,  and  gives 
promise  of  being  the  Hamilton  of  the  future.  May  he,  like  lu< 
great  predecessor,  labour,  and  be  fruitful.  It  is  understood 
that  a  life  of  Hamilton,  by  the  E>ev.  K.  P.  Grayes,  will  shortly  be 
published.  It  will  certainly  be  of  the  highest  interest,  as  wed  for 
its  literary  merits  as  for  the  unique  and  splendid  genius  whose Ufe, 
character^  intellect,  and  works  it  will  commemorate. 
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^eliflbiT* 


DO  THE  SCRIPTU11E3  FAVOUR  OE  OPPOSE  THE  IDEA 
OF  THE  NATURAL  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOULP 

AFFIBUATIYE  ABTICLB. — YI. 

Onb  of  the  first  thioga  necessary  in  discnssing  a  question  like 
this  is  a  definition  of  terms.  For  want  of  tliis  the  present  debate 
has  been  marked  bj  much  confusion  and  irrelevancy. 

The  term  soul  is  used  in  at  least  four  different  senses  in  the  Scrip- 
tares.  First,  it  designates  the  thinking,  reasoning,  non-material 
part  of  man — the  part  that  8unri?es  the  death  of  the  body,  as  in 
Roy.  vi.  9,  and  Rev.  xz.  4.  Secondly,  it  is  used  in  the  sense  ot 
man,  person,  individual,  as  in  Lev.  v.  1 — 5,  where  the  words  soul, 
man,  he,  him,  are  used  as  the  equiYalents  of  each  other.  Thirdly, 
it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  life — t.  e.,  the  life  of  the  body  (Matt.  x.  39 ; 
xvi.  25 ;  Luke  xYii.  33 ;  John  xii.  25).  In  all  these  places  the  Greek 
word  is  y^vxny  soul,  rendered  in  our  translation  Ine.  Fourthly,  it 
is  used  to  designate  a  human  being  when  dead.  Thus,  Numb.  vi.  6, 
"  He  shall  come  at  no  dead  body,"  is,  in  the  Hebrew,  "  no  dead 
soul  ;*'  Numb.  ix.  6,  "  And  there  were  certain  men  who  were  defiled 
by  the  dead  body  of  a  man,''  is  in  like  manner,  "by  the  dead  soul 
of  a  man."  In  which  of  these  four  senses,  then,  is  the  term  soul 
used  in  the  question  under  debate  P  Most  certainly  in  the  first,  and 
in  that  only,  and  not  in  any  one  of  the  other  three.  Consequently 
those  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  this  term  is  employed  in  the 
second  or  in  the  third  sense  haYc  no  bearing  on  the  question,  and 
the  arKuments  founded  thereon  need  no  other  answer.  And  hence 
D.  E.  M.  need  not  have  troubled  himself  to  establish  a  difference 
between  soul  and  spirit,  because,  for  the  purposes  of  this  debate, 
they  are  synonymous ;  they  both  alike  designate  the  thinking,  rea- 
soning, non-material  part  of  man. 

Immortality.  A  definition  of  this  term  is  necessary  to  the  clear- 
ness of  discussion,  and  especially  after  the  strange  connections  in 
which  it  has  been  placed  by  some  of  the  writers.  Thus,  P.  O.  8. 
talks  of  the  "  immortality  of  sin !"  and  "  the  eternal  immortality 
of  the  wicked  I"  And  another  gravely  tells  uf,  "The  immortality 
taught  in  the  Scriptures  id  a  new  life !"  while  a  third  speaks  of 
"immortal  punishment!"  As  one  who  takes  the  affirmative  of 
the  question  under  consideration,  I  mean  by  immortality,  not  inde* 
struetihililjfy  not  eternity,  not  endless  duration,  not  future  happiness, 
not  necessarily  endless  existence ;  but  simply  non-liability  to  death, 
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or  an  adaptation  to  endless  conscious  existence*  By  natural  I 
mean  that  which  arises  out  of  the  attributes  of  man's  nature  as 
created.  So  that  by  "  natural  immortality  "  I  mean  an  adaptation 
to  endless  existence,  arising  out  of  the  attributes  of  man's  natuTe, 
and  which  will  necessarily  issue  in  endless  conscious  existence, 
unless  presented  by  some  preternatural  cause. 

This  defiDitioD  consists  of  two  parts,  and  they  are  both  endorsed 
by  the  writers  who  take  the  negative.  First,  they  admit  that  the 
Boul  of  man,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  was  naturally 
immortal.  Secondly,  they  maintain  that  a  preternatural  cause  has 
intervened  to  prevent  this  issue  of  the  natund  powers  of  the  soul. 

On  the  first  point  P.  O.  S.  writes: — "  Man,  originally  gifted  and 
endowed  with  an  immortal  soul  wliich  God  breathed  mto  him, 
transgressed/'  &c.  Again,  *'  The  soul  has  lost  its  immortal  nature 
through  sin."  F.  W.  says,  "  Its  life  was  God's  image ;  by  the  loss 
of  that  holy  and  pure  likeness  death  was  incurred."  Inasmuch, 
then»  as  the  soul  of  man  was  created  in  God's  image,  this  "life"  was 
natural  to  it — ».  e,,  it  was  naturally  immortal.  Further  quotations 
are  unnecessary.  We  all  agree  on  this  point,  that  the  soul  of  man. 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  was  naturally  immortaL 

The  debate,  then,  is  now  narrowed  to  the  second  point;  and  on 
this  our  opponents  take  the  affirmative.  Here,  then,  we  ask,  first, 
what  cause  has  intervened  to  prevent  the  natural  powers  of  the 
soul  issuing  in  endless  conscious  existence  P  Secondly,  when  did  it 
so  intervene?  Thirdly,  why  did  it  so  intervene?  To  the  first 
inquiry  they  answer,  "  God."  And  we  grant  that  if  the  soul  has 
been  deprived  of  its  natural  immortality,  it  must  have  been  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Deity ;  for,  as  none  but  He  could  have  conferred 
such  a  prerogative,  so  none  but  He  could  have  taken  it  away. 
We,  however,  deny  that  He  has  done  any  such  thing,  and  fearlessly 
assert  that  not  a  smgle  passage  in  the  Bible  will,  when  fairly  inter- 
preted, warrant  the  opinion  tnat  He  has. 

To  the  second  and  third  questions  the  answers  of  our  opponoits 
are  confused  and  contradictory.  First,  they  assign  the  sin  of  Adam 
as  marking  the  time  and  showing  the  reason  why  God  deprived  the 
soul  of  its  natural  immortality.  But  in  the  same  breath,  and  even 
in  the  same  sentence,  they  assign  our  own  sin  as  the  reason  for  this 
punitive  intervention.  Thus  P.  O.  S.  assigns  Adam's  sin  in  the 
following  words : — "  If  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  by  the  first  sin  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  was  for> 
feited,  that  thereafter  all  men  became  'dead  m  trespasses  snd  sin.' " 
But  in  |the  following  sentences,  if  his  words  have  any  meaning,  he 
assigns  both  Adam's  sin  and  our  own, — "  As  all  men  inherit  this 
sinful  nature,  all  men  inherit  this  soul  of  death.  Thus,  those  who 
sin,  or  inherit  a  sinful  nature,  and  practise  sinful  works,  lose  the 
power  of  life,  and  fo  down  to  the  grave  as  the  blackness  of  darkness 
for  ever."  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  sinful  nature  "  ?  I  know  what 
is  meant  by  sinfbl  man,  sinful  action,  sinful  thought,  Ac.;  but  gitifiU 
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nature,  as  Dr.  Fajne  says,  'Ms  an  anomaly  in  thouffht,  and  a 
Bolecism  in  langaage."  The  same  with  "  soul  of  death."  What 
does  it  mean  P  Why  not  lay  aside  such  incon|{ruons  combinations 
of  words,  and  write  plain  English  P  But  if  we  "  inherit  this  soul  of 
death  "  because  we  *'  inherit  this  sinful  nature,"  which  means,  I 
suppose,  that  onr  souls  are  mortal — doomed  to  die,  in  consequence 
of  our  natural  connection  with  Adam ;  then  how  can  "  the  power  of 
life  "  be  lost  by  those  "  who  sin  and  practise  sinful  works"  r  How 
can  they  lose  what  they  never  nossessed  P  Does  not  P.  O.  8.  see 
that  the  two  reasons  assigned  oy  him  for  the  loss  of  the  soul's 
natural  immortality  are  contradictory  P  If  it  were  lost  for  the 
whole  human  race  by  the  first  sin — the  sin  of  Adam,  then  it  has 
neyer  been  in  the  possession  of  the  race  pince,  and  consequently  no 
man  has  eyer  had  the  least  chance  of  losing  it  by  any  "  smful 
works  "  of  his  own. 

P.  W.  B.  falls  into  the  same  contradiction ;  indeed,  it  is  inyolred 
in  the  whole  of  the  reasoning  employed  on  the  negative  side,  as  far 
as  it  bears  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  He  says,  "  I  think  I  am 
warranted  by  the  express  statements  of  Scripture  to  say  that  death 
has  become  the  natural  fate  of  man  ;  that  as  all  have  sinned  they 
cannot  now  possess  or  enjoy  life  by  nature,  but  only  of  ^raoe."  By 
death  being  "  the  natural  fate  of  man/'  I  understand  him  to  mean 
that  death  has  passed  upon  all  men  as  the  result  or  consequence 
of  the  one  man^  sin.  That  is  the  cause  to  which  it  is  always  as- 
signed in  the  Scriptures,  *'  in  Adam  all  die."  But  P.  W.  B.  un- 
derstands this  of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body ;  and  thus  traces  the 
death  of  the  soul,  or  the  loss  of  its  natural  immortality,  to  the  sin 
of  Adam.  When,  however,  he  adds,  '*  that  as  all  have  sinned  they 
cannot  now  possess  or  enjoy  everlasting  life  by  nature,"  he  assigns 
another  reason, — viz.,  the  sins  of  each  particular  man,  as  the  reason 
why  everlasting  life,  in  the  sense  of  endless  conscious  existence, 
cannot  be  naturally  possessed  by  him. 

Now  these  gentlemen  are  at  liberty  to  take  which  of  these  posi- 
tions they  choose,  but  they  cannot  take  both.  They  may  attribute 
the  loss  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  to  Adam's  sin,  or  to 
our  own ;  but  as  the  positions  are  mutually  destructive,  I  presume 
they  will  see  that  they  cannot  defend  both.  I  am  satisfied  they 
cannot  defend  either ;  but,  certainly,  one  must  be  surrendered. 

Judging  from  the  general  tenor  of  their  papers,  I  conclude  that 
our  opponents  will  prefer  the  position  so  distinctly  enunciated  by 
P.  O.  S.,  "  That  by  the  first  sin  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul 
was  forfeited,"  &o. ;  and  by  F.  W.,  "  Its  life  was  God's  image ;  by 
the  loss  of  that  holy  and  pure  likeness  death  was  incurred ;"  and 
thus  will  attribute  the  mortality  of  the  soul  to  the  sin  of  Adam 
rather  than  take  the  other  ground,  and  attribute  it  in  every  instance 
to  our  own.  They  will  thus  escape  a  difficulty,  arising  out  of  the 
case  of  children  wno  have  never  sinned. 

In  taking  their  stand  upon  the  sin  of  Adam,  then,  they  tnrrender 
the  other  part  of  their  argument,  and  thereby  admit  that  all  th^ 
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^ssw98  of  Soriptare  which  they  hare  quoted  in  sapport  of  it,  such 
at»  *'  The  soul  Ihat  sinnethy  it  shall  die, '  are  irreleyant  and  misap- 
plied, and  are  therefore  withdrawn.  A  refatation  is  thus  rendered 
vnneceBsarjr. 

The  whole  question,  then,  is  now  narrowed  down  to  this  :  Was 
ibo  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  forfeited  by  Adam's  sin  P  Oor 
opponents  sav  "  Yes."  In  addition  to  prerious  quotations,  I  again 
adduce  F.  W  He  writes,  "  By  the  very  fact  of  sin  '  death  passed 
upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.*  True,  God  in  His  mercy 
did  not  exact  instant  death,  but  death  passed  upon  the  soul."  This 
is  a  fair  specimen,  both  of  their  Scripture  quotations  and  of  their 
reasoning.  What  St.  Paul  wrote  (Eom.  v.  12)  respecting  the  body 
they,  contrary  to  all  sound  exegesis,  apply  to  the  soul ;  and,  not 
aontent  with  the  reason  he  assigns  for  that  death, — viz.,  the  sin  of 
Adam,  *' By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
ain  ;"  "By  one  man's  offence  death  reigned,"  they  introduce  another 
—our  own  sin,  under  cover  of  the  woros, "  For  that  all  have  sinned." 
They  do  not  seem  to  perceive  that  they  are  making  the  apostle 
contradict  himself. 

Let  any  one  who  can,  turn  to  the  Greek  of  Bom.  v.  12,  and  he 
will  find  1^*  if  translated  "  for  that  ;*'  but  a  little  consideration  will 
ahow  that  it  is  a  mistranslation.  These  words  cannot  point  to  a 
reason  for  what  has  just  been  stated — viz.,  ''Death  has  passed 
upon  all  men,"  because  the  reason  of  that  has  been  already  assigned 
—a  reason  which  this  would  contradict.  '£^*  ^  mean,  upon  which, 
beside  which,  in  addition  to  which,  and  are  equivalent  to  moreover; 
and  they  introduce  a  new  statement— a  further  part  of  the  apostle's 
lurgument.  The  passage,  then,  should  stand,  "  And  so  death  passed 
upon  all  men.  Moreover,  all  have  sinned ;  for  until  the  law  sin 
was  in  the  world,"  &c.,  and  thus  the  passage  is  relieved  of  an  appa* 
rent  contradiction,  and  our  opponents  of  a  proof-text,  which  has 
only  helped  to  confuse  them. 

But,  in  their  anxiety  to  prove  that  the  death  to  which  the  whole 
human  race  is  subjected  through  Adam,  includes  the  soul  as  well 
as  the  body,  they  have  forgotten  that  "  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so 
in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  That,  consequently,  the  life  in 
Christ  is  co-extensive  with  the  death  in  Adam ;  that,  as  the  latter  in- 
cludes the  race,  so  does  the  former ;  that,  if  the  one  includes  tho 
soul,  so  does  the  other ;  and  that,  if  our  own  personal  acts  and 
deserts  had  nothing  to  do  with  cau^ng  the  one,  then  they  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  procuring  the  other.  As  St.  Paul  says  (Bom. 
T.  18),  "  Therefore  as  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all 
men  to  condemnation  ;  even  so  by  the  righteounness  of  one  the  free 
jjifb  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life."  Whatercr,  then, 
in  the  shape  of  life,  the  race  lost  in  Adam  it  has  regained  in  Christ, 
and  more,  as  I  believe :  for  "  where  sin  abounded,  grace  dirt 
much  more  abound,"  says  St.  Paul ;  but  **  not  so,"  say  our  oppo* 
nents ;  for  they  maintain  that  the  sin  of  one  man  deprived  us  of  our 
natural  immortality  six  thousand  years  before  we  were  born,  or  bad 
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done  good  or  evil ;  and  they  deny  that  Christ  restores  it  to  any  ex- 
cept the  few  who  believe  in  Him.  Does  not  this  show  the  unscrip- 
tunil  character  of  their  theory  ?    Where  does  grace  abound  in  it  f 

But,  says  F.  W.,  **  Its  life  was  God's  image ;  by  the  loss  of  that 
holy  and  pure  likeness  death  was  incurred."  Supposing,  then, 
God's  image  to  be  lost,  how  does  F.  W.  prove  that  that  loss  involve* 
the  loss  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  any  more  than  it  doea 
the  loss  of  its  rationality  ?  We  know  that  its  rationality  was  not 
forfeited  by  the  loss  of  God's  image  ;  on  what  ground  does  F.  W. 
conclude  tnat  its  immortality  was  P  He  appears  to  ha^e  gained 
this  conclusion  by  a  jump.  "  I  know,"  he  says,  "  it  was  in  tha 
very  essential  nature  of  man's  being  that  the  soul  that  sinneth  it 
shall  die ;  for  then  it  no  longer  bore  the  image  of  God  ;"  but  "  the 
very  essential  nature  of  man's  being  "  is  to  me  a  heap  of  words,  of 
which  I  can  make  nothing,  except  Dy  rejecting  one-naif  of  theio. 
And,  then,  the  reason  he  assigns  why  **  The  soul  that  sinneth  it 
shall  die  " — viz.,  "  for  then  it  no  longer  bore  the  image  of  God,'* 
proves  nothing  for  him,  unless  F.  W.  can  first  show  that  while  the 
*'  image  of  Goi  "  includes  the  immortality  of  the  soul  it  does  not 
include  its  rationality.  I,  however,  maintain  that  it  does,  and  that 
a  being  created  without  reason,  no  matter  what  its  shape  and  other 
attributes,  cannot  bear  the  image  of  God.  F.  W.'s  statement,  then* 
if  it  were  true,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  makes  it,  would  be  capable 
of  standing  thus :  *'  It  was  in  the  very  essential  nature  of  man's 
being  that  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  lose  its  rationality,  for  then 
it  no  longer  bore  the  image  of  God."  And  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  glaringly  false  when  so  placed  shows  what  truth  there  is  in  it  now. 

But  where  did  F.  W.  learn  that  man  has  lost  the  image  of  God  P 
He  professes  not  to  look  at  the  Scriptures  through  "catechisms, 
creeos,  confessions,  and  articles,  put  on  our  minds  like  coloured  and 
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image  and  glory  of  God."  And  St.  James  says,  chapter  iii.  9« 
"  Therewith  bless  we  God,  even  the  Father,  and  therewith  curse 
we  men,  which  are  made  after  the  similitude  of  God."  St.  Paul  uses 
the  word  MuVf image',  St.  James  uses  hfioiuviv,  likeness.  These  are 
the  very  two  words  employed  in  the  Septnagint  (Gen.  i*  ^) ;  so 
that  between  them  the  two  apostles  assert  that  man  is  still  in  the 
"  image  and  likeness  of  God."  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  argu- 
ment that  we  have  lost  our  natural  immortality  through  losing  the 
image  of  God  P  It  is  a  failure  every  way.  The  image  of  God  was 
not  so  faintly  impressed  as  F.  W.  and  others  suppose ;  and  the 
natural  immortality  of  the  soul  is  as  safe  now  as  it  was  before 
Adam  sinned ;  and  they  who  maintain  the  contrary  maintain  not  a 
scriptural  truth,  but  a  figment  of  their  own  imagination. 

The  very  foundations  of  their  reasoning  being  thus  removed,  their 
superstructure  of  Scripture  passages  falls  of  itself.  J«  C. 
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AFFIBMATITB  ABTICLB. — VII. 

**  The  rejoinder  [JeBus'i]  to  whieh  will  bring  a  jiut  lentenoe  npon  boUi 

Ssrties,  bj  giving  juatly  to  those  that  bare  done  well  an  everimttimgfruUiom; 
ut  allotting  to  (he  loyen  of  wicked  worki  vtemal  pumuimemi.  To  these 
belong  the  unquemekable  ftrtf  and  that  without  end,  and  a  certain  fieij 
worm  never  dying,  and  not  destroying  the  bodj,  but  continuing  ita  eruption 
out  of  the  body  with  nerer-ceaBing  gvief^^Josepkus^s  dit.  eon.  Modes, 

In  coosldering  the  abore  it  will  behoye  us  to  be  very  careful  ftnd 
to  keep  strictly  to  the  subject, — that  is,  the  *'  Datnral  immortality  of 
the  soul."  It  is  not  for  us  to  ask,  "  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  lire 
again  P  "  or  whether,  when  a  man's  body  crumbles  in  the  dost, 
shall  he  in  a  material  or  other  form  lire  for  a  limited  time  P  On 
this  point  we  are  agreed  :  those  who  do  not  beliere  that  the  Scrip- 
tures favour  the  idea  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  will  not 
deny  the  general  resurrection  of  the  just  and  the  unjust  at  the  day 
of  judgment.  But  rather,  if  a  man  die  shall  his  soul  or  spirit  lire 
(in  the  fuUeat  sense  of  the  word)  for  ever  and  ever  f  We  of  the 
ortbodox  school  belieye  the  language  of  our  blessed  Sariour — 
"  Marvel  not  at  this :  for  the  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that 
are  in  the  ffrayes  shall  hear  His  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they 
that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  that 
have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation  "  (John  v.  28, 29) ; 
"  Come,  ye  blessed  of  My  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Depart  from  Me,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting.fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  hia  angels  " 
(Matt.  zxv.  34,  41),  to  mean,  in  the  fullest  sense,  that  the  just  shall 
at  the  resurrection  mom  *'  inherit  the  kingdom,"  with  its  many 
nansioDB,  and  enjoy  perfect  happiness  and  peace,  and  live  for  ever 
with  Him,  their  Saviour,  "  who  liveth  and  was  dead."  At  the 
same  time  we  also  believe  that  the  righteous  judgment,  and  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  the  unjust,  in  the  fullest  sense,  that  the 
wicked  "  shall  come  forth  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation," 
which  is  to  "  depart  into  everlasting  Jire"  and  to  live,  or  rather,  to 
have  an  eternal  existence  with  the  devil  and  his  angels.  In  abort, 
we  believe  in  an  everlasting  life  of  joy  and  happiness  for  the 
righteous,  but  for  the  wicked  a  life  of  pain,  "  eternal  damnation  '* 
(Mark  iii.  29).  and  "  everlasting  burn ings  "  (Isa.  xxxiii.  14).  Those 
'of  the  opposite  opinion  agree  so  far  as  the  immortali^  of  the 
righteous  are  concerned,  but  differ  concerning  the  wioked.  They 
say  "  that  the  just  anger,  punishments,  and  judgments  of  €rod,  as 
expressed  in  the  above  quotations  and  others,  signify  and  support 
the  belief  of  an  everlasting  punishment  of  annihilation,  that  is,  an 
eternal  punishment  that  shall  ultimately  end  in  the  aanihilation 
of  the  soul  of  unregenerate  man."  It  is  then,  when  we  approach 
the  solemn  account  of  the  day  of  judgment — ^when  Chnst  the 
Judge  says  to  the  wicked,  "  Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever* 
lasting  fire,"  using  the  strongest  expression  to  describe  the  per- 
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pehiity  of  the  punishmentr— that  a  difference  of  opinion  arises,  and 
those  of  the  opposite  opinion  begin  to  doubt,  and  exclaim,  "  Surely 
this  cannot  be.  Man  in  his  natural  state  is  mortal.  If  bo»  Uien 
•urely  this  awful  denunciation,  'into  everlaBting  fire,'  must  meaa 
in  a  limited  sense  a  period  or  age  which  shall  end  in  annihilation." 

"  If  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  that  by  the  first  sin  the 
natural  immortality  of  the  soul  was  forfeited  "  (says  P.  O.  S.,  p.  290). 
If  this  was  the  dootrine  of  Scripture  we  would  accept  it,  but  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  it  is  an  error,  ^  false  doctrine,  which  opposet 
the  profound  and  awful  truth  of  eternal  punishment.  It  is 
admitted  that  man  in  his  primeval  state  of  purity  was  immortal. 
And  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  had  our  first  parents  not 
broken  the  commandment  of  God  they  would  have  lived.  But  in 
an  evil  hour,  Satan,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  in  subtle  but  in  win- 
ning  words,  excited  vain  curiosity  in  the  mind  of  Eve,  and  then 
•aid,  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die,"  in  direct  opposition  to  the  word  of 
God,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  We 
know  the  consequence  of  the  above  deceit  of  Satan,  but  how  was 
the  word  of  the  Lord  fulfilled  H  The  ground  was  cursed,  and  the 
liOrd  said  to  Adam, ''  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
HU  thou  return  unto  the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken  3 
for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return." 

It  is  very  evident  from  this  that  no  sentence  was  passed  on 
Adam's  immortal  existence,  no  farther  than  a  separation  from  God ; 
but  even  here  he  had  a  hope  of  a  future  reconciliation  with  God» 
through  a  Mediator,  who  should  come  of  tho  seed  of  the  woman. 
Was  his  soul  or  spirit  annihilated?  I^a  The  sentence  of  God, 
"  Thou  shalt  surely  die,"  will  be  seen  clearly  to  refer  to  the  body, 
which  became  mortal,  and  returned,  in  due  time,  to  the  dust  from 
whence  it  came.  Satan,  the  father  of  lies,  used  an  expression 
which  could  be  rendered  in  two  difi*erent  wajs ;  and  in  one  sense 
was  strictly  true,  and  as  a  truth  UFed  to  convey  a  lie,  "Ye  shall 
not  surely  die,"  said  he,  intending  to  instil  into  the  hearts  of  our 
first  parents,  that  should  they  eat  the  fruit  they  should  remain  aa 
they  were  before,  with  the  additional  knowledge  of  being  like  unto 
gods.  The  bait  took,  and  man  became  subject  to  natural  death 
of  the  body.  Yet,  still,  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die  "  was  true  so  far 
as  it  related  to  the  spirit,  the  essence  of  life,  the  breath  of  God,  in 
man.  The  spirit  either  would  Kfe  for  ever  in  separation  from 
God,  under  eternal  damnation,  or  through  the  great  meroy  of  God 
in  sending  Christ  our  Saviour,  that  we  might  be  joint-heirs  with 
Him,  and  partakers  of  "  eternal  life,"  which  is  a  "  new  spirit  and  a 
new  heart,"  to  live  with  Him  for  ever  and  ever. 

Not  only  do  the  Scriptures  here  favour  the  idea  of  the  natural 
inMDortality  gI  the  soul,  that  even  the  opposite  opinion  would  denv 
that  Christ  has  made  a  fuU  atonement  for  sin.  If  man,  tbrouga 
original  sin,  lost  his  immortality  or  eternal  existence,  how  can 
Christ  make  ^full  atonement  P  how  can  'S.^pay  our  debt?  how  eaa 
He  &9ar  our  punishment  P    Surely  our  Sariour  did  not  suffer 
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annihilation,  which  it  said  to  be  our  punishment  P  Bat  rather,  is  it 
not,  88  the  Scriptures  have  it,  "  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in 
that  it  was  weaL  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  His  own  Son  in 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  tin  in  the 
flesh"  (Rom.  viii.  3) ;  *'  And  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  K« 
humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  eren  the  death 
of  the  cross  "  (Phil.  ii.  8) ;  *'  For  verily  he  took  not  on  him  the 
nature  of  angels;  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
Wherefore  in  all  things  .  .  .  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren 
...  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people  "  (Heb.  iL 
16,  17) ;  *'  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
sinned  "  (Bom.  y.  12.) 

So  that  if  we  believe  that  there  ia  only  one  sacrifice  for  sin,  and 
that  a  full  atonement  has  been  made,  it  clearly  proyes  that  the 
punishment  for  sin  was,  that  the  natural  body  should  die,  but  the 
spirit  should  depart  from  the  presence  of  Grod. 

There  is  one  verse  in  the  Scriptures,  which  perhaps  above  all 
others  at  first  sight  seems  to  favour  the  view  of  the  non-immortalitj 
of  the  soul,  and  has,  as  such,  been  brought  forward  by  P.  O.  o. 
(p.  289) ;  it  is,  "  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  The  word  here 
rendered  soul  does  not  mean  the  n>irit  of  the  man  independent  of  the 
body,  but  the  man  in  his  natural  form,  and  might  have  been  ren* 
dered  person,  as  in  the  following  : — "  When  a  man  or  woman  shall 
commit  any  sin  that  men  co^imit  .  .  .  and  that  person  (soul)  be 
guilty  "  (Numb.  v.  6) ;  "  A  man  that  doelh  violence  to  the  blood  of 
KDj  person  (soul)  shall  flee  to  the  pit  "  (Prov.  xzviii.  17) ;  and  also 
in  the  following  the  same  rendering  is  used,  and  it  will  be  seen 
clearly  to  mean  person, — Abrsham  took  *'  the  souls  that  they  had 
gotten  in  Haran  "  (Gen.  xii.  15) ;  "  Few,  that  is,  eight  souUt  were 
saved  by  water"  (1  Pet.  iii.  £0).  Even  suppose,  for  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  word  rendered  &oul  means  man's  smrit — his  exist- 
ence— what  is  gained  by  the  expression,  "  it  shall  aie  P"  Nothing. 
Scriptures  nowhere  teaches  that  to  die  is  annihilation.  The  deaUi 
of  the  righteous  is  spoken  of  as  a  sleep,  or  as  the  putting  off  an  old 
garment  preparatory  to  putting  on  a  new  one  (see  1  Cor.  xr.  18, 
and  2  Cor.  ▼.  1—4) ;  that  of  the  unrighteous  as  dying  in  their  sins, 
without  hope,  and  rieing  again  to  judgnient.  And  even  the  judg- 
ment on  the  wicked  of  "  eternal  aeath  "  does  not  favour  the  nom- 
eternity  of  their  existence.  God  in  his  revealed  word,  in  the 
strongest  as  well  as  in  the  most  definite  language,  which  it  ia 
possible  for  us  to  understand,  declared  that  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  eternal — without  end  ;  consequently  is  a  sound  argument 
that  the  Scriptures  favour  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the 
natural  soul  of  man.  It  is  written,  "  I  saw  the  dead  small  and 
great  stand  before  God.  .  .  .  And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead 
which  were  in  it,  and  death  and  hell  (the  grave)  delivered  up  the 
dead  which  were  in  them.  •  .  .  And  death  and  hell  were  eaat 
into  the  lake  of  fire  "  (Rer.  xx.  12—14)  *'  burning  with  brimatone  ** 
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(Her.  xix.  20) ;  "  It  shall  not  be  quenched  night  nor  day ;  the  smoke 
thereof  shall  go  np  for  every  from  generation  to  generation  it  ahall 
lie  waste ;  none  shall  pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever  "  (Isa.  jlxIv, 
10).  The  same  figure  is  used,  and  the  same  truth  is  clearly  and 
emphatically  set  forth  in  P«veUtion :— **  And  the  smoke  of  tlieir 
torment  ascenc^eth  up  for  ever  and  ever;  and  they  hare  tto  rest  day 
nor  night "  (Bev.  xiv.  11).  In  fact,  our  Saviour  has  r-learly  Fhown 
in  the  most  explicit  and  forcible  language  this  sad  and  awful  truth, 
that  not  only  vvill  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  be  eternal,  but  that 
man's  existence  will  also  be  eternal.  Our  Saviour,  in  His  reply  to 
John,  gives  a  caution,  no  less  than  three  times,  to  beware  of  that 
place  "  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched." 
What  more  solemn  aod  awful  truth  could  we  gather  from  these 
words  than  the  above,  that  man's  existence  is  eternal?  What  lan- 
guage is  more  antagonistic  to  the  idea  of  annihilation  than  the 
above  text?  I  maintain  that  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
man's  soul — his  existence — "  the  worm  " — is  immortal  I 

It  is  said  by  P.  O.  S.  (p.  2C0),  "The  eternal  immortality  of 
wicked  spirits,  however  brought  about  or  permitted,  would  be  the 
eternity  of  evil,"  and  argues  that  "  if  all  things  are  made  subject  to 
Him,"  they  must  either  "  be  made  good,  or  else  all  that  is  not  good 
must  die,  disappear,  ard  become  as  though  it  never  had  been."  I 
agree  so  far  with  P.  O.  S.  when  he  says,  "To  suppose  that  all 
souls  would,  after  a  lappe  of  ages,  be  made  good,  would  be  either 
to  reinstitute  purgatory  or  to  advocate  universalism ;"  but  witli  his 
former  view  I  decidedly  disagree.  I  am  no  advocate  for  univer- 
salism, and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  P.  O.  S.  is  nearer  that  view 
than  we  are.  The  very  argument  he  uses  contradicts  his  state- 
ment, '*  If  they  are  made  subject  to  Christ."  How  can  there  be 
sin  P  "  For  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law "  (1  John  iii.  d). 
They  are  not  in  the  position  to  transgress  against  the  law ;  they 
are  not  "the  sin,"  but  only  the  former  workers  of  iniquity,  who  are 
now  6ufi*ering  eternal  punishment.  But  the  most  important  of  all 
10,  that  the  same  expression — the  very  same  words,  are  used  to  de- 
note the  eternal  existence  of  Almighty  God,  His  saints,  and  the 
duration  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  In  support  of  this  I 
give  an  extract : — 

**  The  following  texts  are  selected  out  of  many,  showing  that  the  three 
difTerent  words  or  modes  of  ezpreesion  in  the  Greek  Testament,  which  are 
translated  'eternal,'  '  for  ever,*  and  'for  ever  and  ever,*  are,  each  of  them, 
used  to  express  the  eternity  of  God's  existence,  the  helierer's  blessedness, 
and  the  punishment  of  unbehevers  and  of  wicked  spirits  in  hell : — 

'I.  ai'itf woe.— Eternal,  or  everlasting. 

'  The  commandment  of  the  everlasting  Ood*    (Rom.  zvi.  26.) 

'  God  who  hath  given  us  everlasting  consolation.*     (2  Thess.  ii.  16.) 

'  To' be  cast  into  everlasting  fire,*     (Matt,  xviii.  8.) 

*  £verl€uiing fire  prepared  for  thedevil  and  his  angels.'    (Matt.  xxv.  41.) 
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*  IT,  fi'c  t6v  oiWa.* — Fop  CTer. 

*  The  Son  abidetb /or  ever,^    (John  viii.  35.) 

*  Whoso  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever*  (John  vi.  51.) 

*To  whom  is  reserred  the  hlaekneee  of  darknese  for  eter*    (Jud«  13.) 

*  in.  tiQ  rohc  ai&vac  rCav  aiuyMv. — For  ever  and  erer. 

*  €k)d,  who  livethfor  ever  and  ever*    (Rev.  rr.  7.) 
'They  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever,*    (Rer.  zxii,  5.) 

'  The  smoke  of  their  torment  asoendeth /or  ever  and  ever*  (Qer.  xiv.  11.) 
'  The  deyil— shall  be  tormented  for  evtr  and  ever.*  (Bey.  zx»  10.) 

« From  the  testimony  of  these  scriptures  the  conclasion  is  ineTitabie^ 
that  any  attempt  to  limit  the  duration  of  future  punishment  inTolres  the 
limitation  of  Gk>d*s  existence,  and  of  His  people's  blessednefs.** — ("  Eternal 
Life  or  Eternal  Punishment.'*    Partrtdgei  9,  Paternoster  Bow.) 

Ef en  as  the  doctrine  of  nniversalism  teaches  that  punishment  of 
the  wicked  will  be  only  for  a  limited  period,  and  then  they  shall  be 
deliyered  from  their  torments  and  made  partakers  and  joint-heirs 
with  Christ ;  and  thus  nullifies  the  awful  punishment  for  sin,  makes 
little  of  the  heinous  guilt  of  sin,  degrades  the  great  atonement 
made  by  Jesus  on  account  of  sin,  ana,  more  important  than  all, 
makes  men  to  become  careless  about  the  salvation  of  their  souls, 
and  is  in  reality  a  religion  of  procrastination.  So  is  the  view  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  mortal — that  it  has  no  eternal  existence,  like  die 
abore  doctrine  of  universalis m.  What  a  great  encouragement  to 
sin  I  Maintain  the  doctrine  of  annihilation,  and  what  is  there  to 
fear  P  What  a  beautiful  dream  to  imagine  that^,  after  having  been 
one  of  the  most  licentious  and  profligate  characters  here,  we 
should  be  annihilated — "  to  become  as  though  we  never  had  been  " ! 
(p.  290).  The  aim  of  both  these  dangerous  doctrines  is  to  lighten 
and  nidlify  the  justice  and  judgment  of  Almighty  God  I 

Although  the  natural  soul  of  man  has  eternal  existence,  yet  it  has 
not  in  the  scriptural  sense  *'  eternal  life,*'  Christ,  having  paid  the 
full  penalty  for  sin,  becomes  our  Mediator  between  Grod  and  man ; 
He  alone  orings  in  the  fullest  sense  ''  immortality  to  light,"  that 
even  the  natural  body  of  His  saints,  in  which  sin  bss  entered  into 
the  world,  when  "  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body,"  though  "  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorruptioD," 
and  made  like  unto  His  glorious  body  that  knew  no  sin. 

Gboboius  D.  £L 

nboxtivb  abticlb. — v. 

"  It  is  most  remarkable,"  says  an  elegant  and  able  writer,  "  hoir 
the  alternative  of  life  or  death  is  broad-stamped  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures,  Old  and  New,  from  the  fall :  '  in  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,'  to  the  declaration  of  Paal«   'the 

*  This  form  of  the  word  is  not  used  in  the  New  Testament  in 
to  the  punishment  of  the  devil. 
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wages  of  sin  ifl  death,'  the  reward, '  eternal  life.'  "*  Life  ia,  in 
Scripture,  always  contrasted  with  death,  as  two  opposites  haring 
dependence  on  the  holiness  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  sinfulness 
on  the  other,  of  the  responsible  creature,  man.  Lore  is  the  law 
of  life,  and  lore  to  God  in  Christ  Jesus  is  the. very  life  of  ^e 
soul.  Eyery  soul  b^  sinfulness  becomes  dead  in  proportion  to 
its  power  over  or  its  dominion  in  the  soul.  Everything  that 
properly  fulfils  its  object  in  creation  lives  and  improves,  but 
everything  which  is  left  to  rast  unused  or  is  misemployed, 
deteriorates  and  dies — so  that  it  is  literally  the  law  of  God,  patent 
to  observation,  that  "  to  him  who  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from 
him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath." 

'•  Bin,"  say  the  Westminster  divines,  "  is  anv  want  of  conformity 
unto,  or  transgression  of,  the  law  of  God."  The  laws  of  God  are 
ordained  unto  life,  and  are  only  found  to  be  unto  death  unto  those 
who  break  them.  Bodily  death  to  those  who  do  not  observe  the 
laws  of  bodily  sanity,  and  spiritual  death  to  those  who  neglect  the 
laws  of  the  spirit's  life.  If  God  did  not  take  pleasure  in  His 
work,  it  would  be  to  rob  Him  of  His  omnipotence  to  suppose  that 
lie  could  not  bid  it  cease  to  exist.  Science  tells  us  that  arrested 
force  transmutes  itself  into  flame.  The  rapidity  of  a  condemnatory 
decree  would  equal^that  of "  Let  there  be  light."  It  is  by  His 
power  put  forth  in  love  that  the  universe  as  a  whole,  and  in  its 
separate  parts,  moves  in  harmony  and  joy.  If  the  opinions  of  S.  S. 
were  to  prevail,  what  could  man  think  of  the  Deity  P  Evil  would 
be  declared  to  be  eternal,  God  would  not  be  All  in  all.  The 
spirits  of  evil  would  vanquish  divine  love.  Sin  would  be  eternal ; 
it  would  no  longer  be  an  accident  of  humanity,  but  an  essential 
and  integral  portion  of  the  universe  of  God.  Now,  "who  can 
dwell  in  everlasting  burnings  P  "  has  been  asked  by  a  prophet,  and 
may  be  asked  with  profit.  If  God  can  destroy  evil  aud  will  not, 
can  he  be  the  God  of  love,  even  of  everlasting  love  P  If  He  will  and 
cannot,  is  He  the  Almighty?  This  is  the  {dilemma  into  which 
we  get  by  accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the 
soul.  But  if  we  do  not  accept  that  doctrine  of  philosophy,  but  the 
plain  scriptural  statement  that  holiness  is  the  life  of  the  soul,  and 
while  possibilities  of  holiness  ezist,  the  soul  is  spared ;  that  sin  is 
death,  and  that  when  the  soul  is  wholly  given  over  to  sin,  it 
perishes ;  we  avoid  any  such  incongruity  in  tnought. 

The  fact  is  that  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the 
soul  of  man  is  a  Platonic  corruption  of  Scripture  teaching.  The 
early  Platonists  were  not  willing,  in  their  arrogance,  to  submit  to 
the  plain  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  to  learn  ''  what  the  Spirit  saith 
unto  the  churches,"  but  they  so  modified  their  doctrines  as  in 
some  instances  to  superoede  Christianity;  they  stooped  to  conquer, 
and  did  so  for  a  time,  but  they  have  since  been  conquered  and 
compelled  to  stoop  before  the  might  of  those  who,  like  St.  Paul, 
"  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  Scriptures."  This  intermixture 
*  Gilbert  Sutton,  «*  Science  and  Faith,"  p.  214. 
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of  the  spectilatioiiB  of  pbilosopby  with  the  vital  doctrines  of  ftlie 
Christian  faith  has  worked  much  evil  amonj;  men,  has  given  rise 
to  philosophical,  not  Christian  but  anti-Chnstian,  speculations  on 
predestination  and  election,  heaping  clouds  upon  clouds  of  misty 
commentary  on  the  plain  words  of  the  Most  High,  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake,  not  only  with  authorityp  but  with  clearness, 
Scriptiire  represents  men  as  dead  in  their  sins,  and  as  made  alire 
again  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  if  they  are  His  disciples. 
Life  is  originally  a  gift,  not  a  right,  and  now  the  life  eternal  is 
also  a  gift  and  a  privilege,  and  death  is  no  more  death,  because  of 
the  far  more,  even  tbe  exceeding  weight  of  glory  which  the  Saviour 
bestows  upon  those  who  rejoice  in  Him. 

S.  S.  has  been  singularly  infelicitous  in  quoting  Gen.  ii.  7»  as 
having  any  influence  in  this  argument ;  and  D.  U.  M.,  the  opener 
of  the  debate,  is  equally  unfortuDste  in  his  reference  to  the  same 
passage,  as  an  authoritative  foundation  for  his  thefis.  The  passage 
nas  been  misunderstood  by  these  writers,  because  they  have  im- 
pressed on  the  words  of  Scripture  their  idea  of  the  word  toul. 
But  t^  e  word  in  the  original,  which  is  in  this  verse  translated 
soul,  is  in  the  same  chapter  ii.,  at  verse  19,  rendered  "  living  crea- 
ture." We  have  the  same  Hebrew  phrase,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  translated  "  creature  that  hath  life  "  (ver.  20),  and  "  liring 
creature  "  in  verses  20  and  21  in  relation  and  with  reference  to  the 
lower  species  of  animals.  Wc  see,  therefore,  that  this  passage 
does  not  refer  to  tbe  rational  or  reasoning  spirit  of  man,  that 
portion  of  his  nature  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  brutes,  and 
links  him  in  nature  to  the  higher  intelligences ;  it  refers  to  the 
cspacity  of  organic  motion  and  sensation,  to  animal  not  spiritual 
life.  The  action  of  breathing,  therefore,  simply  refers  to  God's 
imparting  to  man  natural  life,  making  him,  not  a  dead  inanimate 
mass  of  dust,  but  "  a  living  creature."  In  regard  to  this  passage, 
the  theory  of  S.  S.  and  of  D.U.  M.  is  not  at  all  supported  by  Serip- 
ture ;  and  H.  K.  is  still  further  wrong  when  he  affirms  that  what 
was  then  given  to  man  was  "  an  everliving  soul."  If  this  were  so, 
H.  £.  would  require  to  accept  as  a  rider  to  his  argument  that  all 
the  other  beings  whom  God  constituted  pis  '*  living  creatures  "  were 
also  possessed  of  a  natural  immortality,  and  hence  that  the  future 
state  is  reserved  for  all  the  "  living  creatures  "  which  "  live,  move, 
and  have  their  being"  on  the  earth. 

But  we  may  well  ask  our  opponents  now  one  or  two  questioof 
which  may  bring  them  to  estimate  the  proper  state  of  the  debate 
as  it  stands.  If  man's  soul  was  naturally  immortal,  why  did  God 
plant  in  the  garden  of  Eden  "  a  tree  of  life,"  having  such  power 
that  those  who  ate  of  it  should  live  for  ever,  even  in  opposition  to 
the  desire  (if  we  may  so  say  without  profanity)  of  the  Divine 
Being  himself  P  For  it  was  lest  our  first  parents  should  put  forth. 
their  hand  and  take  of  that  tree  and  live  that  God  drave  them 
from  the  garden,  and  planted  His  cherubim  as  gusrds  to  keep  ii 
every  way.    Does  this  not  prove  that  Deity  dueaded  (shall  we 
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say  P),  at  least,  foresaw  and  wished  to  preheat  the  possibility  of  the 
evil  of  sinners  hayiDg  immortal  life;  and  sliow  that  man  was  not, 
even  as  at  first  created,  endowed  with  an  immortal  soulP  If  it 
does  not,  bow  can  we  account  for  tbe  guarding  of  the  tree  of  life  to 
prerent  kirn  from  being  able  to  live  for  ever,  if  he  was  already- 
endowed  with  "  an  overliving  sonl  "P  "  Death  came  by  sin,"  sin  is 
the  sting  of  death,  but  the  flpirit  was  only  allotted  life  so  long  as  it 
remained  free  from  sin,  and  so  "  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for 
that  all  have  sinned."  This  is  the  state  of  the  soul  now  if  it  abide 
in  sin,  and  have  no  part  in  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord  Jejiis 
Christ,  communicated  to  believers  as  a  gift  of  grace,  and  not  as  a 
natter  of  right.  Of  every  such  soul  the  doom  is  this,  **  Dying  thou 
shalt  die ;"  no  more  life  shall  be  granted  to  failures  in  God's  vine- 
yard, cut  it  down,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  P  The  principle 
of  natural  life  is  obedience,  that  of  spiritual  life  is  faith ;  those  who 
believe  in  Christ  shall  do  so  to  the  saving  of  their  souls— from 
what  P  from  the  death  which  awaits  all  those  who  do  not  lire  the 
life  of  faith. 

Life  is  granted  to  man  for  a  purpose,  not  a  punishment.  The 
purpose  or  human  life  is  God's  glory.  But  God's  glory  cannot 
co-exist  with  the  eternal  existence  of  evil.  Christ  is  not  only  to 
be  "  All "  but  "  in  all."  He  cannot  be  so  in  the  wicked,  who  are 
outcast  from  His  presence  into  a  life  of  such  a  sort  that  it  can  have 
no  part  or  lot  in  the  redemption  of  Jesus  offered  to  sinners  who 
conress  and  believe.  So  it  is  thit  '*  the  wicked  is  reserved  for  the 
day  of  destruction;  they  shall  be  brought  forth  to  the  day  of 
wrath  " — they  cannot  see  God  and  live. 

If  man  was  immortal  by  prerogative  of  creation,  his  immortality 
remained  in  him  notwithstanding  his  sin,  and  could  neither  be 
increased  nor  replaced  by  eating  of  the  tree  of  life ;  but  if  he  was 
immortal  only  conditionally  on  obedience,  and  had  sinned,  (here 
was  dan^r.  The  Scriptures  show  that  if  he  obeyed,  Adam  was 
to  live;  if  he  disobeyed,  he  was  to  die ;  and  this  was  the  law  for 
himself  and  his  posterity.  He  did  sin,  and  therefore  became 
mortal  or  subject  to  death.  This  is  singularly  confirmed  by  the 
statement  regarding  the  tree  of  life  and  the  need  of  taking  pre- 
cautions lesl  by  any  means  th386  sinners  should  become  immortal, 
and  so  perpetuate  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  presence  of  God. 
Besides,  in  Gen.  ii.  17,  God  says,  *'  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die;"  how  could  Deity  so  represent 
matters  if  man's  death  was  an  impossibility,  on  account  of  the 
immortality  granted  to  him  at  his  creation  and  inherent  in  his 
nature  P  If  we  take  the  Hebrew  phrase  in  its  literal  rendering, 
this  becomes  even  more  pertinent;  for  then  the  phrase  runs 
'*  dying  thou  shalt  die,"  i.  e.,  having  ceased  to  be,  no  after  life  shaH 
be  vouchsafed.  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return," 
— there  is  no  promi^se  of  soul  life  after  death,  bnt  nn  utter  and 
entire  exclusion  of  any  idea  that  Adam  po-sai  ci  any  inlierptib 
natural  immortality  of  soul.  'i'a.  iN . 
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AFFIBVATIYS  ABTICLI. — II. 

*'  For  though  it  is  highly  right,  and  the  moet  pioas  ezeroiae  of  our  nnder^ 
■tandiDg,  to  inquiro  with  due  reverence  into  the  ends  and  reMona  of 
Ood*B  dispensations,  jet  when  those  reasons  are  concealed,  to  argue  from 
our  ignorance  that  such  dispensations  oannot  be  from  Qrod  is  infinitelj 
absuid." — Bishop  Butler. 

**  For  it  is  not  reason,  but  experience  which  instructs  us." — BMcp  BMer, 

If  there  is  one  sabject  more  than  another  that  should  be  free 
from  dogmatical  expressions  and  conclnsions,  it  should  be  the  aboTe. 
I  was  exceedingly  sorry  to  read  the  following : — "  There  could  not 
be  a  gpreater  libel  on  Grod  or  on  Christianity  than  to  affirm  that 
'  free  thought  leads  to  infidelity,'  if  by  infidelity  we  are  to  under- 
stand distrust  of  revealed  truth"  (p.  35).  Surely  our  opponent^ 
L.  L.,must  have  forgotten  that  there  were  ^ioo#t(2ef  to  the  question; 
both  of  us  are  seeking  the  truth,  and  I  am  sure  if  L.  L.  had  con- 
sidered his  statement  for  a  few  moments,  he  would  not  have 
so  positiyely'  affirmed  that  we,  who  assert  that  "free  thought 
leads  to  infidelity,"  libelled  not  only  Christianity  but  God.  I  would 
as  soon  have  taken  the  negative  side  of  the  question  as  the  affirma- 
tiye:  if  the  former,  I  should  have  maintained  that  freedom  of 
thought,  governed  by  the  "  word  of  God"  as  the  rule  t^faiUk^  and 
tried  by  an  impartial  judgment,  was  the  most  powerful  antagonist 
to  infidelity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  "  free  thought "  in 
its  fullest  sense,  unrestricted  by  any  rule  of  faith  or  standani,  with 
the  exception  of  the  free-thinker's  often-repeated  query,  "Is  it  a 
factP"  which,  if  tested  at  all  to  his  satisfaction,  must  be  something 
to  be  seen— something  real,  and -might  be  summed  up  in  "  seeing  is 
belieying,"  it  consequently  leads  to  the  infidel  theory  of  materialisni, 
which  denies  the  existence  of  spirit;  therefore  of  neoessitj  ''free 
thought,"  left  to  wander  in  the  region  of  imafj^ination,  is  a  sure  rwU/e 
to  inndelity.  Although  infidelity  is  a  negation,  which  denies  and 
doubts  the  truth  of  revelation,  yet  still  it  will  substitute  some 
theory  in  the  place  of  that  rejected,  which  it  affirms  to  be  the  truth. 
The  old  school  of  Atheism  is  almost  entirely  suppknted  by  a  new 
school  of  *'  religious  thought,"  upheld  by  such  men  as  iNewman, 
Maurice,  Theodore  Parker,  Bi^nan,  and  their  German  compeers  the 
Keologists,  who  represent  the  Bible  to  be  a  merely  hum^n  produc- 
tion, written  at  different  neriods  of  time  by  men  who  desired  to 
improve  and  elevate  their  feUow-men  in  knowledge  and  morals — ^by 
devout  men  who  desired  to  impart  more  correct,  wordiy,  and  in- 
fluential views  of  Gk>d,  but  at  the  same  time  were  fallible  and  err- 
ing. In  fact,  the  general  deBnition  of  infidelity— that  it  is  the  nn- 
Mief  of  salvation— is  not  sufficiently  definite  to  explain  full/  the 
i»^<^^?ng  of  modem  infidelity.  These  modem  free^Mmkere  6a  not 
absolutely  deny  that  there  is  a  Gk)d,  neither  do  they  disbelieve  all 
Tevelation ;  but  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  word  of  G!od»  thon^  the 
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word  of  Grod  ia  greater  or  less  proportion  forms  port  of  the  com* 
position  of  the  Biole ;  or  as  the  Bev.  Dr.  Henry  B.  Wilson,  one  of 
the  authors  of  "  Essays  and  Heyiews/'  writes, — "  The  word  of  God  is 
contained  in  Scripture,  whence  it  does  not  follow  it  is  co-extensiye 
with  it."  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  infidelity  of  these 
**  Christian  Deists  "  (men  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers,  pro- 
found  thinkers,  and  holding  high  positions  in  the  Christian  Church) 
consists  in  their  denyiog  the  Bible  to  be  entirely  the  word  of  God, 
its  infallibility,  and  its  sufficiency  as  the  rule  of  faith.  And  as  they 
came  to  this  conclusion  after  a  professedly  critical  examination  and 
inquiry,  I  think  it  is  a  strong  proof  that  free  thought  unchecked 
loads  to  infidelity. 

How  can  L.  £.  make  these  assertions  agree  ?  He  says  (p.  36), 
''  That  substantive  thing,  infidelity,  which  is  simply  no  hel^f^  is  a 
proof  against  itself  that  free  thought  spurns  the  boundaries  of  un- 
certainty and  doubt."  Yet  he  states  immediately  before  the  aboye, 
that  thought  is  so  affirmatiye,  it  makes  "  its  negations  positive,  and 
forms  a  creed  out  of  its  distrusts  "  (its  doubts).  The  first  part  I 
think  I  haTC  proved  is  not  entirely  a  no  belief,  but  a  mixture  of 
truth  and  error,  and  what  L.  L.  has  applied  to  thought  I  csn  with 
equal  truth  apply  to  infidelity.  So  that  my  third  proof,  that  '*  Free 
thought  leads  to  infidelity,"  is  that  both  free  thought  and  infidelity 
tend  to  "  make  their  negations  positive,  and  to  form  a  creed  out 
of  their  distrusts." 

How  far,  I  would  ask  L.  L.,  can  free  thought,  t^fiye  idea,  or  a 
free  imagination  go  f  Is  there  anything  too  d^Bf  in  this  world  that 
free  thought  would  not  fathom  P  or  any  theory  it  would  not  investi- 
gate F  If  not,  then  surely  infidelitff  is  not  so  far  off,  that  "  however 
freely  thought  may  exert  itself  in  investigation,"  it  would  not  enter 
into  ite  domains.  Yea,  I  believe  had  free  uiought  the  power  it  would 
he  ready  to  search  and  examine  that  which  God  has  evidently  kept 
back  for  some  wise  purpose. 

*'  Shall  foolisb,  weak,  short-sighted  man 
Beyond  archangels  go, 
The  great  Almighty  God  explain, 
Or  to  perfection  know  ?" 

There  are  many  themes  in  Scripture  which  we  now  only  see 
**  through  a  glass  darkly ;"  and  it  is  the  usual  activity  of  free 
thought  to  investigate  those  subjects  which  are  not  so  clearly  re- 
realed  to  us,  and  to  bring  them,  if  it  were  possible,  to  the  thinking 
of  the  puny  reason  qf  man,  forgetting  that  "God's  thoughts  are 
higher  Uian  our  thoughts,"  thai  free  thought  opposes  God,  whereas 
even  in  investigation  it  should  be  held  in  subjection  to  His  almighty 
wisdom  I  consequently  in  this  free  thought  leads  to  infidelity. 
**  For  vain  man  would  be  wise,  though  man  be  bom  like  a  wild 
ass's  colt"  (Job  xi.  12).  And  well  might  Zophar  the  Naamathite 
ask,  in  answer  to  Job's  comnlaint  and  self-justification,  the  query, 
"  Canst  thou  by  searching  nnd  out  God  P  canst  thou  find  out  the 
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Almighty  unto  perfection  P  It  is  as  high  as  heaTen  ;  what  canst 
thou  doP  deeper  than  hell;  what  canst  thou  knowP"  Yet  if  we 
maintain  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question,  L.  L.  says  we  inu«t  of 
necessity  hold  "  that  there  is  a  lying  spirit  in  the  uniyerse  more 
povrerful  and  more  widely  prevailing  than  the  God  who  granted  to 
man  as  his  birthright  both  free  thought  and  free  will."  I  mxut 
BHyfiee  thought  has  led  L.  L.  to  some  very  strange  conclusions ;  for 
it  must  have  been  very  free  thought  that  led  L.  L.  to  imagine  that 
they  who  believed  tliat  free  thought  leads  to  [infidelity  were  of 
necessity  also  to  believe  that  there  was  a  lying  spirit  more  powerful 
than  God.  No  one  could  have  entered  into  this  discussion,  either 
pro  or  con.y  without  acknowledging  the  word  of  God  as  our  standard 
and  rule  of  judgment;  and  as  Holy  Scripture  emphatically  teaches, 
so  we  believe  in  what  God  said,  "  1  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last ; 
and  beside  Me  there  is  no  God  (Isa.  zliv.  6). 

That  God  gave  man  "as  his  birthright  both  free  thought  and 
free  will,"  I  admit ;  but  this  is  no  sound  argument  in  favour  of  the 
negative  side  of  the  question ;  it  dpes  not  prevent  man  with  ki%free 
will  from  sinning,  or  free  thought  from  infidelity,  neither  does  it 
justify  him  in  so  doing.  Perhaps  we  have  not  a  greater  scrip tural 
illustration  of  the  above  than  in  the  case  of  man's  fall  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.  When  Satan,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  reaton^  with 
Eve,  and  said,  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die,"  what  were  the  thoughts 
of  Eve  P  Were  they  not  reasonable  (according  to  man's  reaaon)  P 
Had  she  not  a  right,  as  a  free  agent,  and  as  a  possessor  of  a  free 
thinking  power,  to  investigate  and  try  whether  what  the  serpent  bad 
said  was  true  P  Eve's  free  thought  told  her  "  that  the  tree  was 
good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be 
desired  to  make  one  wise."  I  need  not  repeat  the  consequences 
which  followed,  we  all  knoT< these  too  well ;  but  it  is  wise  to  learn 
the  lesson  which  the  above  teaches  and  shows,  that  free  thought 
leads  to  infidelity.  Had  Adam  and  Eve  kept  free  thought  in  sub- 
jection, under  restraint  to  the  "  word  of  God,"  it  is  possible  tin 
would  not  have  entered  into  the  world. 

Do  the  Scriptures  oppose  free  thought  P  If  free  thought  investi- 
gates the  truth  of  a  statement  by  man's  reason  only,  then  the 
Scriptures  oppose  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  free  thought  ap- 
peals to  "  the  law  and  to  the  te8timon}r — if  they  speak  not  accord- 
ing to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them,"  or  to 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  even  when  reason  or  understanding 
fails  to  comprehend  the  meaning  or  to  explain  the  cause,  we  still 
hold  to  "  the  Word  ;"  then  Scripture  does  not  oppose  free  thought. 
It  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  tne  texts  quoted  oy  L.  L.  refer ;  in 
fac^  L.  L.  in  b's  fi^-st  quotation  and  comment  has  very  clearly  set 
this  ffTth  ;  he  says  (p.  S7),  **  *  Search  tbo  Sonpturrs  *  for  the  things 
on  which  the  Scripture  is  an  authority."  M  h,lj,  had  only  tesM 
each  of  the  texts  quoted,  and  his  comments  upon  them  by  his  first 
rule,  '*  on  which  Scripture  ii  an  autliority/'  I  am  certain  he  could 
OTily  h:ivc  said  the  following,  that  "  'Come,  let  us  reaeon  together ;  * 
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is  surely  an  invitation  to  the  freest  thought— is  a  perfect  enfran- 
chisement of  reason,"  in  a  modified  sense,  like  I  hare  advocated^ 
and  not  in  its  fullest  and  unrestricted  sense. 

It  is  now  for  me  to  prove,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Scriptures  oppose 
free  thought  when  it  appeals  to  man's  reason  only,  or  at  least  when 
it  briogs,  if  it  is  possible,  the  mysteries  of  God  to  the  crucible  of 
man's  understanding,  and  believes  or  rejects  it  accordingly.  "  Nay 
but,  O  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  GodP  Shall  the 
thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it.  Why  hast  thou  made  me 
thus  F"  Here  we  have  strong  evidence  that  we  are  not  to  question 
or  reason  with  God  on  the  things  which  he  has  made,  for  "  His 
ways  are  past  finding  out !  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 
Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  P"  Who  are  those  of  whom 
Peter  said.  Brother  Paul  referred  to  in  all  his  epistles  P  "  In  which 
are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  whicn  they  that  are  un- 
learned and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures, 
unto  their  own  destruction ;"  but  those  of  whom  Paul  speaks  to 
Timothy,  that  they  are  "  prou^,  knowing  nothing,  but  doting 
about  questions  and  strifes  of  words,  whereof  comeUi  envy,  strife, 
railinffs,  evil  surmisings,  perverse  disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds, 
and  destitute  of  the  truth."  Paul  also  warns  Titus  to  "avoid 
f  >oIi8h  questions,  and  gene^ogies,  and  contentions,  and  striviugs 
about  the  law  ;  for  they  are  unprofitable  and  vain."  God,  when  he 
by  His  mighty  works  convinceth  Job  of  ignorance,  said,  "  Who  is 
this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  P  Where 
wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  P  declare,  if  thou 
hast  understanding."  Bat  we  have  to  answer  with  Paul,  "  The 
w^isdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God.  For  it  is  written, 
He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftijiess.  And  again,  the  Lord 
knoweth  the  thoughts  of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain "  (1  Cor. 
iii.  19*-20).  GjiOBaivs  D.  £. 

NBOATIVB  ABTICLB. — II. 

"  Lot  the  truth  be  permitted  to  oome  to  your  ears  in  the  way  of  private 
writings.  She  asks  no  favour  for  her  cause,  because  she  wonders  not  at  her 
lot;  she  knows  that  she  lives  as  a  pilgrim  upon  earth, — that  among 
strangers  she  easily  flndi  enemies;  but  she  has  her  birth,  her  home,  her 
hope,  her  favour,  and  her  glory  in  heayen.  One  thing  meanwhile  she  longs 
for— not  to  be  condemned  unknown." — TeriiUHan^s  Apologeticus. 

Fbbb  thought— if  these  terms  be  taken  in  a  right  sense — can 
never  be  ultimately  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  truth.  This  is 
our  first  position,  and  the  inference  which  we  draw  from  it  is,  that 
if  the  religion  of  the  Bible  be  of  G^d,  and  therefore  truth,  free 
thought  can  never  lead  to  infidelity.  At  this  point,  then,  we  join 
issue  with  those  of  our  opponents — for  probably  there  will  be  such 
— who  imagine  that  in  upholding  the  affirms tive  in  this  debate  they 
are  "doing  God  service."  and  lending  their  support  to  revealed 
religion.  To  many,  free  thought  is  a  term  significant  of  all  evil, 
especially  in  matters  of  religious  belief.    They  dread  it,  they  shrink 
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from  it  as  from  pestilenoe,  tliey  disconntenanoe  ife  whorerer  they 
think  they  can  detect  it.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  young  men  are 
warned  against  the  pemsal  of  infidel  or  sceptical  books,  and  urged 
to  close  tneir  ears  to  eTery  infidel  objection  and  discussion.  A 
sharp  line  of  distinction  is  drawn  between  faith  and  knowledge,  and 
the  mistake  is  made  of  supposing  that  they  can  only  exist  in  inverse 
ratio.  All  this  we  regard  as  a  mistake.  We  maintain  that  the 
tendency  of  free  thought  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  it  is  here 
affirmea  to  be,  and  that  free,  unfettered,  though  reverent,  inquiry 
always  or  at  least  generally  ends,  not  in  religious  doubt,  but  in  a 
strongOT  because  more  eDlightened  faith. 

Let  it  be  noticed  that/r^0  thought  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
reckless  thought.  It  is  here  that  in  such  discussions  as  these 
an  ambiguitjr  enters  which  always  proves  a  fruitful  source  of 
misapprehensions.  Those  who  run  down  "  freedom  of  thought " 
take  a  meaning  from  the  phrase  which  we  who  defend  it  do  not 
acknowledge.  They  mean  by  it  a  freedom  which,  "breaking  all 
bounds  "  (p.  34),  indulges  in  a  spirit  of  reckless  negative  criticism, 
and  makes  a  boast  of  its  very  lawlessness.  We  who  defend  free 
thought  mean  by  it,  I  presume,  something  very  different.  What- 
ever the  freedom  implies — and  we  understand  by  it  freedom  from 
the  authority  of  dogma — freedom,  ».  e.,  to  inquire  into  the  grounds 
and  value  of  all  received  opinions  without  let  or  hindrance  ftom 
others.  There  are  yet  some  restraints  from  which  legitimate  thought 
never  can  and  never  should  be  free.  Thought  has  fixed  laws,  and 
these  legitimate  thought  must  carefully  observe;  just  as  liUle 
should  it  disregard  the  restraints,  cautions,  and  obligations  which 
modesty,  earnestness,  and  a  sincere  regard  for  the  truth  necessarily 
lay  upon  it.  We  assert  the  right  of  man  to  think,  but  we  cannot 
forget  that  he  is  under  obh'gation  to  think  welL  Just  as  freedom 
in  action  is  not  to  be  identified  with  caprice,  so  freedom  in  thought 
must  be  distinguised  from  a  right  to  assert  whatever  the  thinker 
pleases.  His  thought  in  being  free,  is  not  to  be  lawless.  He  is 
under  law  to  the  truth.  He  is  not  bound  to  believe  what  other  men 
believe,  simply  because  they  chance  to  believe  it ;  he  is  a  slave  if  he 
does  this ;  but  neither  has  he  a  right  to  assert  a  contrary  belief 
unless  he  has  first  of  all  obtained  reasonable  grounds  for  it.  He  is 
bound,  even  as  a  free  thinker,  to  think  calmly,  candidly,  cautiously, 
feeling  his  ground,  making  sure  of  his  starting  point,  and  testing 
his  reasoning  step  by  step.  If  it  is  implied  in  tne  free  thought  of 
which  our  opponents  speak,  that  even  these  restraints  are  to  be 
done  away  with,  then  certainly  we  are  at  one  with  them.  Free 
thought  of  this  kind  may  lead  to  any  absurdity^-well,  therefore, 
may  it  lead  to  infidelity.  But  let  these  necessary  limitations  be 
understood,  and  how  can  it  be  said  that  free  thought  tends  to  enor 
rather  than  to  truth  P  This  surely  osnoot  be  maintained  without  at 
once  undermining  the  ground  of  all  certitude.  We  only  know 
truth  through  the  affirmation  of  our  faculties.  If,  then,  these  an 
of  sueh  a  nature  that  their  exercise  is  essentially  misleading,  how 
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CMi  their  assertions  in  any  case  be  depended  on  P  Supposing  it  is 
said  that  it  is  only  in  religion  that  they  thus  mislead,  yet  eren  this 
is  enough,  so  to  speak,  to  destroy  their  character.  "  Falsns  in  nno, 
falsns  in  omnibus."  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  legitimate  free 
thought  tends,  noC  to  error,  but  to  truth.  But  by  that  class  of 
opponents  with  whom  we  are  now  reasoning,  our  religion  is 
admitted  to  be  truth.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  therefore,  our 
position  is  made  out— free  thought  does  not  lead  to  infidelity. 

Another  class  of  opponents  may  seek  to  use  this  very  reasoning  as 
an  argument  against  ourselTCS.  Free  thought,  they  will  say,  leads 
to  truth :  granted :  but  the  facts  show  (see  the  paper  of  S.  S.,  p.  33) 
that  free  thought  leads  to  infidelity,  for  infidelity  is  most  prevalent 
amongst  thinking  men.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  religion — the 
religion  of  dogma,  based  on  Scripture — is  not  true.  So  it  may  be 
reargued.  But  here  again  we  believe  the  ambiguity  is  in  the  use  of 
the  term/ree  thought.  That  our  age  is  characterized  by,  and  prides 
itself  on,  its  intellectualism  is  true ;  but  that  it  is  marked  by  thought 
of  the  calm  and  reverent  stamp,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit.  Its 
thought  is  indeed  free  enough  fh>m  all  the  restraints  of  dogma,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  largely  free  at  the  same  time  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  limitations  and  fallibility.  Yet  after  all,  the  fruits 
of  the  free  thought  of  the  age  are  not  altogether  on  the  side  of 
infidelity.  It  is  the  very  impudence  of  scepticism  to  suspend  its 
judgment  as  to  the  fairness  and  candour  of  a  man's  inquiries  until 
it  hears  the  result,  and  then  to  pronounce  him  either  a  free-thinker 
or  a  bigot,  according  as  he  does  or  does  not  side  with  itself.  At 
no  previous  time,  we  venture  to  affirm,  was  there  so  much 
enlightened  faith  in  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  at  the 
present  hour.  We  are  too  apt,  in  comparing  the  present  with 
**  tempera  acta,"  both  to  overrate  the^  .fidelity  of  the  past  and  the 
infidelity  of  the  present.  If  the  voice  of  the  sceptic  was  seldom 
louder  than  it  is  at  present,  certainly  the  church,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  never  seen  spreading  herself  so  widely  in  the  world,  or 
heard  speaking  to  that  world  in  her  literature,  more  distinctly 
and  inteUigently.  There  is  not  even  a  book  of  any  importance  on 
the  side  of  infidelity  which  has  not  as  soon  as  it  came  forth  been 
deluged  with  replies,  many  of  them  at  least  quite  e<pul  to  the 
BiCcessity.  All  this  must  be  remembered  in  reflecting  on  the 
question  before  us. 

A  few  words  now  on  the  paper  of  S.  S.  (pp.  32 — 36).  He  appeals 
in  the  first  place  to  consciousness.  *'  If  we  watch  the  processes  of 
our  own  minds  we  shall  find  that  free  thought  in  ourselves  affords 
soope  for  infidel  suggestions.'*  Is  it  so  P  It  is  true  that  the  first 
^ect  of  free  thought  on  aiiy  subject  is  to  bring  out  the  difficulties 
whieh  attach  to  it.  But  a  sense  of  difficulty  is  not  infidelitv  ;  it  is, 
aa  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Bigg  (p.  86)  well  shows,  eoofatiole  with 
the  profoundest  faith.  But  even  grant  that  these  difficulties* 
in  every  case,  assume  the  form  of  genuine  doubts,  it  yet  renuuns  to 
be  shown  that  the  f^ee  thought  wmch  started  them  also  ends  with 
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them.  We  believe  thig  cannot  be  done.  Doubt  is  after  all  only  a 
staf^e  in  the  search  for  truth,  and  a  little  further  inquiry  will 
generally  lead  the  candid  thinker  past  it.  At  our  first  entrance 
into  a  tunnel  the  darkness  grows  denser  and  denser.  Were  we  to 
stop  there  we  would  always  be  in  darkness,  but  we  press  on,  and 
the  tunnel  ends  after  all  with  light.  Free  thought,  like  Achilles' 
Bpear,  heals  its  own  wounds.  Infidelity  is  not  its  true  and 
legitimate  goal. 

Another  of  his  remarks  is,  **  Infidelity  and  superstition  are 
contraries."  True ;  and  so  are  infidelity  and  religion,  but  religion 
is  not  therefore  superstition,  as  his  paragraph  throughout  asuumes 
it  to  be.  **  It  is  the  very  nature  of  superstition  to  be  produced  by 
the  want  of  thought,  reflection,  and  investigation."  If  so,  then  it 
can  hare  nothing  to  do  with  Christianity,  which  exhorts,  "  Prov§ 
all  thing»,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  **  Let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind."  "  Be  ready  always  to  giro  an  answer 
to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  tnat  is  in  yon  " 
(I  Thess.  T.  21 ;  Bom.  xiv.  6 ;  I  Pet.  iii.  15).  What  could  S.  S.  be 
thinking  about  when  he  penned  this  paragraph  on  superstition  P 

We  are  told  again  that  the  doctrines  and  statements  of  the  Bible 
are  "  designed  by  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Scriptures,  not  to  be 
reasoned  about,  but  to  be  believed  in.  They  are  subjects  for  faith, 
not  reason."  But  does  this  prove,  even  if  it  were  ^e,  that  faith 
and  reason  are  contradictories  P  There  are  doctrines,  it  may  be, 
that  reason  cannot  prove  to  be  true  (e.g.,  the  Trinity,  Seaurrection, 
&e.)  *,  but  can  reason  show  them  to  be  false  P  If  it  cannot,  aud  if 
we  haye  the  word  of  a  "  divine  author  *'  for  their  truth,  surely  this 
is  not  an  unreasonable  ground  for  faith !  It  remains  therefore  to 
be  shown  that  reason  can  demonstrate  these  '*  doctrines  and  state- 
ments" to  be  untrue,  and  this  has  never  vet  been  done.  The 
alleged  contradiction,  e.  ^.,  in  the  case  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
has  often  been  exploded.  Even  philosophy  is  now  professing 
to  recognise  a  rational  basis  for  the  doctrine.  And  so  with  the 
other  instances  referred  to  by  S.  S.  Men's  faith  in  the  Scriptures 
will  not  collapse  so  readily  as  he  seems  to  think  it  must  do.  We 
are  only  sorry  to  see  that  while  his  own  language  is  respectful  to 
the  Scriptures,  where  he  directly  mentions  them,  yet  the  real 
tendency  of  his  paper  is  to  hold  them  up  to  contempt.  But  perhaps 
tbis  was  not  his  object,  and  "  Charity  hopeth  all  things." 

Glasgow,  J.  O. 

KBOJLTIYB  ABTICLB.-*III. 

TiKiD  men,  looking  out  on  the  world  of  thought,  are  alarmed  at 
the  freedom|in  and  t  >  which  it  is  growing  ;  orthodox  men  deprecate 
the  extreme  views  Yi  hich  are  taking  hold  of  it ;  men  of  ahallow  minds 
cannot  appreciate  its  tendencies ;  and  bigoted  men  treat  this  (lo 
ihem)  unnatural  growth  with  scorn.  These,  one  and  all,  examine, 
as  best  they  can,  its  attainments,  and  pronounce  the  verdict  on  free 
thought  as  tending  to  infidelity.     A  verdict  given  without  aym- 
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paihy  or  pity,  although  it  is  as  diffidult  to  think  rightly  as  it  is  to 
act  rightly.  Although  they  all  agree  that  free  thought  is  an  iney- 
itable  course  to  infidelity,  they  more  or  less  all  disagree  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  infidelity.  Where  must  the  line  be  drawn  to 
mark  distinctly  the  limits  of  fidelity  P  To  what  height  might 
thought  ascend,  to  what  distance  may  it  extend,  without  entering 
the  territory  of  infidelity?  These  are  questions  they  all  answer 
differently.  Some  allow  a  very  small  scope,  and  some  an  equally 
large  one,  "ample  room  and  verge  enough,"  they  think.  Some 
allow  a  certain  elasticity  in  their  limit ;  some  adhere  to  it  with  an 
obstinate  rigidity.  Some  will  allow  a  slight  divergence  from  their 
interpretations  of  Holy  Writ,  sugt^estcd  by  science  ;  others  admit 
of  no  divergence,  and  accept  the  Bible  as  their  infalhble  guide  on 
all  questions,  be  they  scientific  or  doctrinal,  ceremonial  or  ethical, 
deahng  with  time  or  referring  to  eternity. 

No  doubt  our  opponents  will  urge  that,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  individual  opinion  of  men  on  infidelity,  anything  which  tends 
in  the  direction  of  any  one  opinion  which  they  think  wrong  must 
be  infidel,  the  smaller  suggesting  the  larger.  They  will  argue  that, 
because  the  accuracy  of  the  Mosaic  vision  respecting  the  creation 
is  doubted,  when  compared  with  the  revelations  of  modern  geology, 
therefore  the  existence  of  a  God  will  equally  be  subject  to  doubt. 
But  what  is  the  relation  existing  between  a  disputed  geological 
fact  and  religion  and  faith  P  Are  we,  because  science  says  this  and 
the  Bible  that,  to  allo.v  this  to  shake  our  faith  in  a  redeeming 
Saviour  P  And  if  we  would  only  recollect  that  we  are  not  expected 
to  look  for  science  in  the  Bible,  nor  seek  for  salvation  in  science, 
there  would  not  be  half  the  wrangling  which  now  exists  among  us. 

8.  8.,  in  a  comparison  of  superstition  and  infidelity,  takes  the 
two  extreme  phases  of  thought,  and  argues  that  whatever  counter- 
acts the  one  fosters  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  He  affirms  that 
when  superstition  is  in  labour,  instantly  the  issue,  whatever  it  may 
be,  breathes  the  spirit  of  infidelity.  Instantly  any  person  begins 
to  think  for  himself,  his  thoughts  are  of  an  infidel  tendency.  In 
other  words,  we  all  succumb  to  the  yoke  of  superstition,  or  rise  (?) 
to  the  position  of  infidels.  But  superstition  is  itself  a  product  of 
free  thought.  It  is  the  consequences  of  the  speculations  of  the 
mind.  From  the  period  of  its  creation  it  has  been  handed  down 
through  successive  generations,  which  have  in  some  cases  subtracted 
from,  and  in  others  added  to,  the  original.  Home  superstitions  have 
been  so  freely  interpreted  as  to  have  their  meaning  so  entirely 
changed,  as  to  be  hardly  recognisable.  Thus  to  be  superstitious 
is  to  believe  in  the  fruits  of  free  thought,  which,  perhaps  (as  our 
opponents  are  endeavouring  to  show),  leads  to  infidelity ;  therefore, 
all  our  thoughts  must  be  infidel,  unless  there  is  any  difference,  as 
far  as  infidelity  is  concerned,  between  a  belief  in  the  free  thoughts 
of  others  or  indulging  in  those  of  our  own. 

The  natural  characteristic  of  the  mind  is  freedom.    To  exercise 
it  freely  is  only  to  use  its  ordinary  functions.    As  it  was  created 
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for  a  purpose  by  an  all-wise  Dei^y.  may  we  not  reasonably  premnne 
that  that  purpose  is  the  unfettered  exercise  of  its  properties?  No 
doubt  the  minds  of  most  people  are  infiuenced  by  minds  either  of 
superior  calibre,  or  by  those  which  run  in  a  different  groove.  'Eretj 
individual  person  has  an  individual  mind,  and  if  it  were  intended 
that  each  should  not  exert  its  functions,  but  be  thoroughly  over- 
ruled  by  a  predominant  mind,  mayhap  we  should  find  apologies  for 
men — not  men,  animals  with  the  attributes  of  men,  bat  linng 
by  instinct,  not  by  reason. 

History  teaches  us  that  the  human  mind  has  been  progresaiTe. 
It  also  points  out  its  periods  of  reaction  and  retrogression,  and  its 
stages  of  halt,  as  if  waiting  for  renewed  vigour.  The  events  which 
are  taking  place  around  indicate  the  same  oharaoteristioa  of  ^e 
present  as  history  does  of  the  past.  Keflecting  on  this,  and  appre- 
ciating the  innumerable  benefits  which  have  been  bestowed  upon 
man,  the  conveniences  in  his  mode  of  life,  the  luxuries  which  he  is 
enabled  to  partake  of,  the  discoveries  and  inventions  whioh  have 
conduced  to  the  general  happiness  and  comfort  of  mankind,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  those  great  intellectual  benefits  which  we  enjoy  from 
the  free  outgoings  of  mind,  does  it  not  appear  contradictory  to 
reason  to  think  that  beneath  all  these  blessings  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  infidelity?  What  a  consummation  for  the  genioB, 
industry,  and  thought,  which,  after  many  generations  of  weary  toil, 
that  after  many  years  of  battle  against  oppression,  with  alternate 
successes  and  reverses,  that  after  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  tyraony, 
we  find  ourselves  combating  with  God,  engaged  in  a  conflict  wiw 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  fighting  hopelessly  a  fight  which  must 
inevitably  end  in  discomfiture  I 

Through  the  long  periods  of  the  primeval  and  medt»val  ages 
man's  knowledge  of  the  Deity  Was  dwarfed  and  stunted  by  tiie 
religions  of  men ;  geology  hacl  not  opened  up  her  records  of  the 
geologic  periods ;  astronomy  had  not  revealed  the  wonderfal  work- 
ings of  the  planetary  systems.  But  now  science  is  removing  all 
unnecessary  impediments,  so  that  man  is  enabled  to  i«cogniae  the 
Almighty  with  nis  own  eyes,  and  not  through  the  eyes  of  otiien. 
He  is  considering  the  nnwiseness  of  the  enterprise,  in  the  words 
of  the  American  poet,  James  Bussell  Lowell : — 

*'  That  with  thy  idol'Volume's  covers  tiro, 
Would  make  a  jail  to  coop  the  living  6U>d.** 

Man  only  acknowledged  the  Supreme  Being  through  the  Bible  and 
the  interpretations  of  it  b^  man.  His  mind  was  lost  in  the  niet  of 
prejudice,  and  bewildered  m  the  confusion  of  sects.  He  saw  through 
a  fog,  which  deceived  him,  as  it  does  the  sailor  when  making  the 
land.  The  Divine  Light  reached  him,  not  by  its  direct  influence, 
but  came  to  him  distorted  and  refracted  by  the  dogmas  of  creeds. 
It  was  not  observed  in  its  inte^ity ;  it  was  only  a  refleotion  of  it 
But  now  free  thought  is  clearing  away  the  haze.    It  ia  teadii&g 
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man  to  look  beyond  ike  prejudices  of  sect.    Science  is  leading 
him — 

"  Far  from  the  rich  folds  built  with  human  hands, 
The  gruoious  footsteps  of  His  lore  %o  trace  ;" 

and  in  contemplating  the  works  of  nature,  the  soul  of  man  rises  in 
awe  and  reverence  to  its  Creator.  C.  F.  A.  S. 


^olitirs. 


IS  AN  HEREDITARY  HOUSE  OF  LEGISLATURE 

DESIRABLE  P 

APFIBMATIVK   ABTICLE. — IT. 

The  terms  of  the  question  before  us  bind  us  to  give  particular 
consideration  to  that  quality  in  a  house  of  legislature  whieli  con- 
sists in  its  members  possessing  seats  and  votes  in  the  House  by 
inheritance.  At  the  same  time  it  tt ill  be  requisite  for  us  to  observe 
the  other  special  characteristics  of  our  own  House  of  Lords,  that 
being  ilie  House  of  Legislature  to  which  the  question  now  debated 
doubtless  has  a  particular  reference. 

One  great  advantage  of  an  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is, 
its  being  independent  of  all  electors  and  electoral  contests.  Its 
members  therefore  are  not  pledged  to  any  particular  line  of  voting 
as  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  often  are  to  those  by 
whom  they  are  elected,  and  who  form  their  constituents. 

An  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  a  restraint  on  the  popu- 
lar love  of  change,  and  on  the  progress  of  revolutionary  principles. 
This  restraint  is  specially  valuable  at  the  present  time,  which  is 
characterized  by  great  eagerness  for  alterations  in  political  and 
social  affairs,  the  natrre  and  issues  of  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  sufficiently  reflected  upon  by  those  who  advocate  them. 

If  we  can  succeed — as  we  believe  we  can — in  showing  that  our 
own  House  of  Lords  has  important  uses,  we  shall  at  the  same  time 
show  that  an  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  desirable.  To  the 
fulfilment  of  this  task  we  now  proceed,  and,  in  the  first  place,  quote 
from  a  recent  number  of  a  periodical : — 

**  The  House  of  Lords  has  a  place  in  the  eonsiiintion,  though  not  the 
most  important  place,  and  performs  duties  which  may  sometiinea  be  of 
great  lenriee  to  the  nation,  although  those  duties  are  not  of  a  character  to 
convert  Great  Britain  into  a  country  dominated  by  hereditary  legislators. 
The  Lords  subject  every  question  decided  by  the  Comntons  to  review. 
Tkey  have  absolute  power  to  throw  back  upon  the  Commons  their  decisioDi 
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in  order  that  it  may  rooeive  ampler  oonsideration.  When  the  nation^ 
will  has  not  been  ascertained,  thej  can  practically  compel  a  (3oTemment  to 
ascertain  it  by  a  general  election.  So  long  as  it  can  be  maintaineH,  either 
that  a  matter  has  not  been  sufficiently  argued,  or  that  the  will  of  the  con- 
Btituenoies  has  not  been  finally  pronounced,  the  Lords  not  only  hare  a 
constitutional  right,  but  are  constitutionally  bound  to  resist  measures. 
Their  function  is  to  preserve  us  against  the  dangers  of  precipitate  legisla- 
tion. We  are  not  of  those  who  think  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  super- 
fluous or  that  its  functions  are  inuiginary.  Its  grand  duty  we  hold  to 
be  that  of  oheckine  any  sudden  impulse,  of  forcing  the  nation  to  make  up 
its  mind  deliberately,  of  representing  in  one  word,  the  patience  which  cha- 
racterizes all  strong  men  and  all  strong  peoples.  The  general  usefulness  of 
the  peers  in  correcting  hasty  legislation,  in  initiating  measures  of  social  re- 
form, and  in  assisting  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  executive  gOTemment 
cannot  be  gainsayed,  and  their  action  in  private  legislation,  and  on  account 
of  their  greater  leisure  is  usually  boneficinL  Before  people  talk  of  destroy- 
ing the  House  of  Lordi*,  therefore,  let  them  consider  if  what  they  want 
cannot  be  done  without  this.  The  Upper  Hou&e  could  not  be  swept  away 
without  a  complete  revolution,  for  it  would  never  be  a  party  to  its  own 
abolition,  which  must  therefore  be  accomplished  by  unconstitutional  and 
violent  means." 

In  paBt  times  the  barons  of  England  have  occupied  a  posit  ion 
and  fulfilled  functions  which  have  been  favourable  to  the  promotion 
and  extension  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  Magna  Charla,  with 
its  successive  renewals  ;  the  revolution  under  Charles  I.,  and  tliat 
of  1688,  clearly  show.  Th^  wealth  and  education  of  the  peers 
specially  fit  them  to  be  hen- litary  legislators,  the  means  of  racUi- 
tating  their  qualification  for  ihe  duties  of  legislators  being  at  their 
command ;  and  the  great  stake  they  possess  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  forms  an  additional  qualification. 

By  their  position  the  hereditary  peers  of  this  realm  are  fitted  for 
attaining  in  the  diplomatic  service  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  other  state?,  which  peculiarly  qualifies  them  for  the  d's- 
charge  of  legislative  duties  at  home,  by  giving  them  not  only 
knowledge  but  experience  of  such  a  nature  as  could  not  otherwise 
be  easily  attained. 

The  political  education  which  is  obtained  by  the  heirs  of  the 
peers,  while  acting,  as  they  generally  do,  as  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  gtyes  them  experience  and  greatly  fits  them  for  the 
deliberative  and  legislative  duties  of  the  Upper  House.  Great  ado 
is  sometimes  made  about  the  superiority  of  tne  House  of  Commons 
as  a  legislative  body,  yet  it  is  from  this  body  that  the  House  of 
Lords  IS,  for  the  most  part,  from  time  to  time  recruited. 

If,  then,  the  House  of  Commons  is  adapted  in  so  superior  a  de- 
gree for  legislation,  a  portion  of  that  superiority  must  be  continually 
passing  into  the  House  of  Lords,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
lact  of  a  man's  being  the  heir  to  a  peerage  necessarily  proves  that 
he  must  be  an  incompetent  legislator. 

The  advantages  of  the  House  of  Peers  as  occupying  a  position 
between  the  Sovereign  and  the  people  cannot  be  too  highly  valued 
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or,  indeed,  be  adequately  expressed. .  On  the  one  hand  the  peer- 
Hge  conatitates  a  restraint  on  the  regal  tendency  to  tyranny  and 
oppression,  on  the  other  it  curbs  the  popular  inclination  towards 
anarchy  and  re?olution.  Our  constitution  provides  for  a  due 
balance  of  power.  Should  the  Houses  of  Parliament  pass  laws 
tending  to  subvert  the  royal  power  aud  prerogatives,  the  Sovereign 
can  negative  them  by  a  constitutional  veto.  At  the  same  time 
this  power  cannot  be  arbitrarily  used,  for  an  attempt  so  to  do 
woula  cause  Parliament  to  exercise  its  right  of  refusing  the  sup- 
plies necessary  to  carry  on  the  government.  Should  the  Sovereign 
seek  to  contract  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  people,  the  House 
of  Lords,  seeing  that  its  own  rights  would  be  thereby  endangered, 
would  unite  with  the  people  in  withstanding  the  Grown.  Should 
the  people  seek  to  encroach  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the 
peers  would  rally  round  the  monarch. 

The  recent  extension  of  the  suffrage  renders  an  hereditary 
House  of  Legislature  more  than  ever  desirable.  Its  existence  is 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  counteract  the  hasty  action  of  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  the  lower  orders,  and  if  it  be  maintained 
that  the  peers  also  have  their  prejudices,  it  yet  muAt  be  admitted 
that  thev  are  very  different  from,  and  in  a  great  measure  counter- 
active of,  the  prejudices  of  the  lower  classes,  and  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

Should  the  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  be  abolished  what 
could  be  substituted  for  it  P  An  elective  Upper  House  is  worth- 
less. There  is  a  natural  aristocracy  in  every  community,  and  it  is 
hereditary.  There  is  in  society  an  upper  ten  thousand,  and  their 
children  will  have  the  social  rank  and  influence  of  their  fathers. 

In  America  the  Senate  is  elected  by  the  State  legislatures,  and 
what  a  terrible  power  of  mob  rule,  and  what  outbursts  of  violence 
are  there  exhibited ! 

E.  L.  B.  writes  as  follows : — 

"  Among  any  equal  number  of  men,  where  shall  you  find  so  few  who  are 
animated  by  great  thoughts,  who  pursue  noble  achievements,  who  labour  in 
good  causes,  who  contribute  so  little  to  the  general  good  of  manliind,  as  tUo 
hereditary  members  of  the  legislature  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  taking  them 
all  in  all,  they  are  far  less  remarkable  for  talent,  worth,  patriotism,  genius, 
self-sacrifice  than  the  Commons,  and  (after  deducting  a  few  honourable  ex- 
ception?)  do  they  not  seem  caricatures,  rather  than  representatires,  of  men 
of  high  character,  endeavour,  and  deed  ?  " 

In  reply  to  these  queries  of  £.  L.  B.,  we  would  point  him  to 
many  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  who  have  been  animated  by 
great  thoughts,  pursued  noble  achievements,  and  laboured  in  good 
causes,  reminding  him  that  seats  in  the  hereditary  House  of  Legis- 
lature have  been  occupied  by  a  Chatham,  a  Bacon,  a  Clyde,  a 
Brougham,  a  Macaulay,  a  Nelson,  a  Mansfield,  and  a  Wellington, 
and  that  all  these,  with  many  others,  have  owed  their  position  as 
peers  not  to  their  birth — for  none  of  them  inherited  a  peerage—but 
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to  their  abilitieB  and  aoliievcmenfp,  thu^  clearly  pliowinj:  that  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  abilities,  worth,  pjoniua,  and  patriotism  are  to 
be  found  in  as  large  a  measure  as  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  this  point,  of  the  abilities  of  the  Lords,  we  acrain  quote 
a  recent  number  of  a  periodical  not  at  all  given  to  partiality  to  the 
peers. 

"  Every  i^crson  who  is  fond  of  political  eloquence,  and  is  anxioas  to  s« 
the  dignity  of  Parliament  maintHined,  must,  after  the  recent  debate  in  the 
Upper  House,  have  felt  inclined  to  utter  tlie  nowr  Iiistorical  sentiment, 
'Thank  God  we  have  a  House  of  Lonls ! '  For  real  earnestfiess,  for 
grandeur  of  style,  for  worthiness  of  the  occasion,  tlio  debate  has  never  b«n 
excelled;  and  the  praise  is  heighteni><),  rather  than  qaaliiied,  by  the  fact 
that  the  peers  achieved  a  double  victorv.  They  have  surpaBsed  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  grandeur  of  their  eloquence,  and  proved  to  the  nation 
that  they  legislate  without  allowing  their  privato  feelinf];^  and  interests  to 
obtain  the  upper  hand.  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  it  ho  never  addre^ 
the  House  again,  will  have  achiovod  for  himself  the  very  hiirhest  pltce  in  the 
roll  of  Parliamentary  orators.  Except  in  a  few  appropriately  solemn  sen- 
tences, one  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  dignitary  of  the  Church. 
Kather  did  he  seem  like  one  of  the  gladiators  we  have  read  of  as  belonging 
to  the  last  century — there  were  giants  in  those  days,  whose  eloquence  we 
are  taupht  to  believe  has  never  since  been  equalled.  For  a  pure  model  of 
elocution  we  need  no  longer  dive  into  the  records  of  the  last  century,  since 
we  have  it  now,  as  it  were,  in  the  flesh,  bnsed  on  modern  aims  and  aspira- 
tions,  *  decked  out  in  living  green.'  Ili.-*  speech  was  one  full  of '  thoogfats 
that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn.'  The  address  of  the  Bishop  of  St 
David's  was  the  perfect  embodiment  of  the  wisdom  of  statesmanship  and 
the  rehgion  of  humanity.  If  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  speech  will 
always  be  remembered  as  a  grand  specimen  of  eloquence,  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  will  be  treasured  as  the  ho:^t  instance  of  political  wisdom  existing 
in  the  annals  of  Parliament.  Altogether  the  debate  was  one  for  the  coon- 
try  to  be  proud  of." 

E.  L.  B.  writes  again : — 

"  Suppose  we  were  to  have  an  hereditary  house  of  engineers,  by  whom  all 
our  railway  traffic  should  be  conducted  ;  an  hereditary  house  of  navigators, 
of  bishops,  of  warriors,  of  newspaper  editors." 

Now  if  the  descendants  of  en:[in?cr8,  navigators,  and  neirspaper 
editors  received  an  education  to  Btthem  for  the  occupation  of  their 
fathers,  why  should  thf^y  not  folbw  it?  We  have  shomi  that 
commonly  the  heirs  of  the  peers  re<;.'iv«»  an  edu^mtio?!  wh^ch  fit* 
them  for  a  seat  in  thft  hereditary  House  of  L  'c^iglature,  and  if  the 
same  were  the  case  with  engineers  and  others,  it  would  follovr  that 
an  hereditary  house  of  sucli  persons  would  be  as  suitable  as  indiTi- 
duals  scattered  amongst  a  number  of  houses.  We  belieTe  that  we 
have  now  set  forth  the  advantnges  of  an  hereditarf  House  of  Legps- 
lature  sufficiently  to  show  that  such  a  House  is  desirable. 

S.B. 
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KBOATITB  ARTICLE. — IV. 

"The  gOTernment  of  the  people  6y  the  people  and /or  the  people." — 
Proverb, 

Many  of  the  ar^ments  used  by  those  who  have  taken  the 
affirmative  side  in  this  debate  apply  more  to  the  "  second  obamber  " 
question  generaUy,  than  to  that  of  an  hereditary  second  chamber. 
And,  considering  the  difficulties  of  their  case,  this  is  not  surprising, 
for  the  loss  at  which  they  must  be  for  sound  arguments  naturally 
causes  them  to  resort  to  those  which  are  irrelevant.  In  debating 
thia  question,  however,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  we  have  not  to 
discuss  whether  a  second  chamber  is  desirable,  but  whether  an 
hereditary  second  chamber  is  desirable. 

We  believe  that  the  proverb  wo  have  quoted  as  the  motto  of 
ihia  paper  should  be  a  supreme  canon  in  the  constitution  of  all 
atates,  and  that  no  government  which  is  not  based  upon  it  is  just, 
nor  can  be  permanently  prosperous  and  powerful.  Hence  we 
object  to  hereditar^r  legislation,  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  great 
prmciples  which  this  proverb  contains.  But  as  the  discussion  of 
these  principles  would  alone  occupy  much  space,  and  we  can  well 
afford  to  be  liberal  in  debating  this  question,  we  will  content  our- 
aelves  with  the  use  of  minor  arguments  ;  believing  that  they  alone 
are  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  an  hereditary  House  of  Legislature 
is  not  aesirable. 

M.  C.  N.  informs  us  that  **  independence  is  secured  by  an  here- 
ditary House  of  Legislature;"  but  although  we  do  not  deny  that, 
according  to  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  such  is  the  case,  we 
believe  uiat  practicaUy  the  House  of  Lords  no  longer  possesses 
this  independence.  Our  Upper  House  is  far  from  being  independent 
now.  The  Lords  may  delay,  but  the  time  has  for  ever  gone  by  when 
they  can  prevent  any  measure  from  becoming  law  which  the  people 
have  determined  upon.  The  Lordd  dare  not  absolutely  refase  to  pass 
a  bill  sent  up  to  them  by  the  House  of  Commons,  backed  by  large 
majorities,  and  hence  they  are  not  really  independent,  but  are 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  popular  wishes  as  expressed  by  the  Com- 
mons. It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  independent 
when  history  affords  us  so  many  examples  of  their  passing  laws 
which  they  believed  to  be  bad*  and  even  opposed  to  their  own 
interests.  The  emancipation  of  Bom  an  Catholics,  the  Beform  Bill 
of  1833,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and,  last  of  all,  the  Irish 
Church  Bill,  are  plenteous  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
Lords  is  no  longer  independent ;  that  when  the  people  determine 
on  a  certain  measure  the  Lords  must  pass  it,  however  dangerous, 
obiectionable,  or  revolutionary  they  may  consider  it,  or  it  may  seem 
to  DO.  But  even  if  we  admit  that  an  hereditary  House  of  Legislature 
does  secure  that  independence  which  M.  C.  N.  considers  such 
an  advantaf^the  question  then  arises — Is  such  independence 
desirable  P  \Ve  think  not.  For  whilst  we  do  not  contend  that 
our  legialators  should  be  mere  delegates,  voting  machines,  who  do 
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is  they  are  bid,  like  the  members  of  the  States-General  of  the 
Dutch  IjDited  Provinces,  we  do  think  that  legislators  ought  to  be 
in  such  a  position  as  to  be  obliged  to  consider  aud  respect  the  wants 
of  those  for  whom  they  legislate. 

Perfect  independence  is  too  great  a  power  to  be  entrusted  to 
any  body  of  law-makers,  for  it  tends  to  make  them  a  selfish  class 
of  legislators.  Self-interest  is  a  most  powerful  mo^er  of  mankind. 
And  if  our  law-makers  were  so  independent  as  not  to  be  compelled 
to  comply  with  the  desires  and  requirements  of  the  nation  at  large, 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  their  enactments  would  only  tend  to 
promote  their  own  individual  interests,  and  not  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  peo|)le  generally.  Hence  wo  believe  that  independence 
amongst  legislators  is  undesirable,  and  that  for  the  national  welfare, 
to  prevent  selfish  class  legiplation,  the  law-makers  ought,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  be  subject  to  those  who  have  to  obey  the  laws. 
History  too  supports  us  in  this  belief,  and,  if  space  permitted,  we 
might  adduce  many  instances  of  the  evils  resulting  from  legrialators 
being  too  independent,  and  might  prove  by  abundant  examples 
that  legislation  is  always  the  most  just  and  wise  when  the  uw- 
makers  are  not  indepenaent  of  those  who  have  to  submit  to  the  laws. 

Although  our  hereditary  legislators  are  obliged  to  comply  with 
the  wislies  of  the  people,  they  do,  however,  possess  a  certain  emaU 
amount  of  independence  which  is  far  from  beneficial  in  ita  effeets. 
For  it  results  in  a  dull,  languid  attention  to  public  affairs,  strongly 
contrasting  with  that  vigorous  political  life  displayed  by  the  House 
of  Commons ;  that  House  whicli  does  not  possess  even  the  small 
amount  of  independence  which  the  Lords  enjoy.  Let  those  who 
support  the  affirmative  in  this  debato  ask  themselves  which  displays 
the  larger  and  more  regular  attendance  of  members,  the  more 
prompt  attention  to  public  affairs,  and  the  greater  desire  to  reform 
rather  than  retain  abuses — the  Lords  or  the  Commons  P  We  feel 
confident  that  the  answer  to  this  question  alone  prores  that  even 
the  little  independence  possessed  by  the  Lords  is  far  from  being  of 
advantage  to  the  nation ;  and  that  if  they  had  still  more  independ- 
ence (as  much  as  the  theory  of  our  constitution  and  M.  U.  N. 
assign  to  them)  the  evil  would  be  proportionately  greater. 

The  great  argument  used  by  the  supporters  of  an  hereditary 
House  of  Legislature  is  that  it  is  a  check  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But,  a^i  we  have  already  shown,  there  never  has  been  a  great 
measure  in  modern  times,  however  radical  in  its  character,  sent  up 
to  them  by  the  Commons,  which  the  House  of  Lords  has  not  been 
obliged  to  pass.  How  then  can  the  Lords  be  said  to  be  that  '*  stable 
and  resisting  power"  which  Ph.  M.  mentions?  Perhaps  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  useful  to  retard,  although  it 
does  not  actually  prevent,  a  measure  from  becoming  law.  But, 
apart  from  the  moral  right  of  any  governing  body  thus  to  disregard 
the  wishes  of  the  yast  majority  of  those  who  are  govemedp  we  do 
not  think  that  this  delaying  power,  which  the  Lords  possess,  and 
sometimes  exercise,  is  beneficial  in  its  operation.    I(  inTaiiably 
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causes  intense  political  excitement,  great  commercial  depression, 
fearful  riots,  and  many  other  ertls,  besides  exposing  the  Lords 
themselreB  to  contempt  and  ridicale  when  they  do  yield,  and  thus 
prove  their  weakness  when  opposed  to  the  people ;  but  we  are  un- 
aware of  any  good  effect  which  results  from  the  exercise  by  the 
Upper  House  of  this  power  to  retard  the  progress  of  popular 
measures. 

And  it  should  be  remembered  that  almost  all  of  those  great 
measures  which  have  become  law  against  the  wish,  and  notwith- 
standing the  opposition,  of  the  House  of  Lords,  have  proved 
eminenuy  wise  and  successful,  although  their  lordships  prophesied 
that  much  evil  would  result  from  them,  showing  that  ourhereditary 
Le^lature,  the  **  highly  cultured  class,"  as  Ph.  M.  terms  it,  with 
all  itB  wisdom,  does  not  possess  that  foresight  and  political  skill 
which  the  Commons  ever  evinces. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  reason  ever  given  for  an  here- 
ditary House  of  Legislature  is  one  contained  in  the  article  of  Ph. 
M.  That  gentleman  says, "  It "  (».  e,  an  hereditary  House  of  Legis- 
lature) "  has  the  same  effect  on  the  breed  of  men  as  the  prizes  at 
agricultural  and  horticultural  shows  have  on  cattle  and  nowers." 
Nothing  more  conclusively  proves  the  weakness  of  the  affirmative 
cause  than  the  introduction  of  such  an  argument  as  this,  if  argu- 
ment it  can  be  called.  They  must  indeed  be  at  a  great  loss  for 
arguments  who  hare  to  support  that  august  hereditary  body  which 
meets  at  Westminster  by  an  argument  based  on  an  assembly  of 
another  character  held  at  Islington.  Even  if  we  admit  the  validity 
of  this  argument,  and  that  the  **  breed  of  men  "  is  improved  by  the 
existence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  have  to  submit  to  all  the  evils 
and  inconveniences  caused  by  hereditary  legislation  is  almost  too 
much  to  pay  for  even  so  important  an  advantage. 

Ph.  M.  informs  us  that  "it*'  (the  peerage)  "consists  of  picked 
men."  "  The  men  of  a  picked  race  are  in  general  distinguished  from 
others  by  rare  gifts,  and  these  gifts  are  absolutely  entailed  by 
nature  on  their  descendants,  unless  they  wilfully  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  nature  for  their  transmission."  This  assertion  is  not, 
however,  supported  by  facts,  and  we  doubt  if  a  single  instance  can 
be  found  in  the  House  of  Lords  where  those  gifts  which  Ph.  M. 
says  are  "  absolutely  entailed  "  have  descended  to  the  eldest  son. 
How  is  it,  if  mentalgifts  are  so  entailed,  that  we  have  so  few  really 
great  men  in  the  House  of  Lords  P  Every  Premier  sends  some 
lew  men  of  talent  to  the  Upper  House,  but  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  entail  of  mental  gifts,  the  number  of  those  distinguished  for 
statesmanship,  eloquence,  or  power  of  thought,  does  not  permanently 
increase.  In  fact,  this  entail  of  gifts  only  exists  in  the  imagination 
of  those  who  support  hereditary  legislation.  Keal  genius  does  not 
descend  in  certain  families.  Qod  has  never  ordained  that  mental 
gifts  should  be  subject  to  any  human  laws  of  descent.  The  son  of 
a  peasant  is  as  likely  to  possess  natural  gifts  as  the  son  of  n  peer. 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  if  mental  gifts  did  descend,  a6  Pli.  M. 
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would  hare  ns  believe,  instead  of  the  Honse  of  Lords  containing, 
as  it  now  does,  but  a  few  orators,  statesmen,  and  great  thinkers, 
we  should  have  a  House  abounding  in  men  possessing  these  qoa* 
lities.  Genius  and  talent  would  then  be  as  conmion  m  the  Hoose 
of  Lords  as  dulness  and  obstinacy  now  are.  To  us  the  prinoipLs  of 
hereditary  legislation  seems  absurd;  for,  as  O'Oonnellso  plainly 
put  it,— we  might  just  as  reasonably  expect  to  have  good  boMditary 
tailors,  as  to  expect  a  man  to  be  a  good  legislator  because  hia  fatiM^r 
was. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  our  Upper  House  are  siraply 
rich  landowners.  Their  purses  and  their  acres  are  all  but  their 
only  qualification  for  ruling  over  the  people.  Brought  up  with  dl 
the  ridiculous  pride  of  birtn  and  rank,  and  imbibing  all  the  aenti- 
mente  and  prejudices  of  the  aristocracy,  taught  to  re^ird  themselves 
as  almost  a  superior  order  of  beings,  and  that  the  masses  of  tiie 
people  are  vastly  inferior  in  every  respect,  having  no  sympathy,  no 
fellow* feeling,  with  the  nation  at  large,  the  House  of  Lords  has 
ever  been  the  greatest  enemy  of  popular  progress  and  general 
education.  The  peers  have  ever  been  reacrf  to  enact  any  law, 
however  unjust,  to  increase  their  own  wealth  or  power,  but  have 
always  opposed  such  great  measures  as  are  calculated  to  benefit 
the  people  generally.  Take  the  case  of  the  com  laws  for  an  ex* 
ample,  in  1804  the  Lords  readily  enacted  that  cruel  law,  to  inerease 
the  price  of  com  and  thus  enrich  themselves,  which  caused  so  mnch 
distress  and  misery  in  this  country.  But  when  afterwards  it  was 
proposed  to  repeal  this  law,  because  it  was  found  to  be  injurious  to 
the  masses  of  the  people,  the  Peers  refused  to  listen  to  the  ay  for 
oheap  bread,  and  were  as  active  in  their  opposition  to  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  law  as  they  had  previously  been  in  its  enactment.  And  so 
it  has  been  with  many  other  great  reforms ;  the  Lords  have  opposed 
them  as  long  as  they  dared,  they  have  delayed  them  until  riot,  and 
almost  revolution,  have  made  further  delay  dangerous  to  their  own 
safety.  Never  have  they  gladly  and  gracefully  passed  a  popular 
measure,  never  have  they  paid  the  slightest  regard  to  the  popolar 
wish,  until  they  feared  the  popular  indignation.  Even  education 
has  been  retarded  by  their  opposition.  And  what  is  the  reason  for 
this  conduct  on  the  part  ot  our  hereditary  legislators  P  Simply 
this,  their  interests  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  people. 
Nay,  more,  the  interests  of  the  one  are  directly  opposed  to  thoae 
of  the  other.  The  Peers  know  that  the  stronger  the  people  become, 
the  less  infiuence  thev  possess ;  that  all  the  power  gained  by  the 
former  is  lost  by  the  latter.  Hence,  whilst  ready  enough  to  enact 
any  measure,  however  unjust,  to  promote  their  own  intereeta,  they 
oppose  all  reform  likely  to  increase  the  power  and  influence  of  tfeie 
people ;  and  they  retard  educational  measures  because  they  see  that 
whore  education  spreads  amongst  the  masses,  Eadioalism  soon  fol- 
lows. 

It  is  high  time  that  such  a  state  of  things  was  abolished.    The 
interests  of  rulers  and  people  should  always  be  identicaL    Wlien 
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they  are  not,  good  legislation  is  much  retarded  and  often  prevented. 
In  the  present  day,  when  the  struggle  for  superiority  amongst  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  is  so  general  and  so  severe,  when 
numerous  social  reforms  are  so  greatly  needed,  England  cannot 
afford  time  for  the  delays  caused  by  a  body  of  legislators  whose 
self-interests  lead  them  to  oppose  measures  which  are  urgently 
required,  and  which  the  people  desire.  She  must  not  submit  to  the 
constant  and  useless  chocks  to  her  national  progress  and  prosperity 
which  our  hereditary  legislators  impose.  John  Bright  has  truly 
said,*  "A  house  of  hereditary  legislation  cannot  be  a  permanent  in- 
stitution in  a  free  country."  Our  ancestors  declared  it  to  be 
"  dangerous  and  unnecessary."  And  England,  if  she  desires  to 
maintain  her  position  amongst  surrounding  countries,  to  increase 
in  power  and  prosperity,  must  abolish  hereditary  legislation,  as 
she  has  other  relies  of  feudalism,  and  rule  herself  solely  by  the 
principle  contained  in  the  proverb  we  have  quoted  above, — prin- 
ciples of  justice,  reason,  and  good  policy,  principles  which  have 
inade  many  other  countries  prosperous,  and  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  ail  truly  free  and  wise  governments.  Gboboius. 

SoTTTHBT  AND  Chablbs  Dicbbits.— Mr.  Crabb  Bobinflon  has  preserved 
in  his  diary  Bome  playful  lines  by  Southey,  but  ho  has  not  given  them 
accurately,  nor  has  his  editor  added  a  circumstance  which  would  not  haTO 
diminished  their  interest.  They  were  written  in  the  album  of  Mrs. 
S.  0.  Hall,  and  the  opposite  page  contained  the  autographs  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  Daniel  O'Connell,  a  oiroumstance  which  suggested  wlust 
the  lAoreate  wrote : — 

<*  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together, 
But  vide  the  opposite  page ; 
And  thence  you  may  gather  I'm  not  of  a  feather 
With  some  of  the  birds  in  this  cage. 

BOBBBT  Southbt,  22nd  October,  1886.*' 

Some  years  afterwards,  Charles  Dickens,  good-humouredly  referring  to 
Bouthey's  change  of  opinion,  wrote  in  the  album,  immediately  onder 
Bonthey's  lines,  the  following  :^ 

"Now  if  I  don't  make 
The  oompletest  mistake 
That  ever  put  man  in  a  rage^ 
This  bird  of  two  weathers 
Has  moulted  his  feathers, 
And  left  them  in  some  other  cage. — Boz." 

'When  these  last  lines  first  appeared  in  the  AH  Journal,  a  friend  of 
Soathey*B,  " good-humouredly  referring'*  to  the  change  of  style  between 
"Pickwick"  and  "The  Mutual  Friend,**  wrote  in  the  margin  of  the 

periodical^— 

"  Put  hiB  first  work  and  last  work  together, 

And  learn  from  the  groans  of  all  men, 

That  if  he*8  not  altered  his  feather, 

He's  certaiiJy  altered  his  pen.**  

*  Manchester,  10th  December,  1868, 
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SOLITUDE  AND  SOCIETY. 

'*  O  sacred  solitude !  divine  retreat. 
Choice  of  the  prudent,  envy  of  the  gteat ! 
By  thy  pure  stream,  or  in  thy  waring  shade, 
We  court  fair  Wisdom,  that  celestial  maid.''«>-Toirve. 

*'Hail,  social  life !  into  thy  pleasing  bounds 
Again  I  come,  to  pay  the  common  stock 
y^  share  of  service,  and,  in  glad  return, 
To  taste  thy  comforts,  thy  protected  joys.*' — THOXdoir. 

Man  is  a  social  being.  All  his  faculties  and  powers  are  Attcd  for 
contact  with  his  fellows ;  and  it  is  only  when  so  broagltt  into  eon- 
tact  that  they  attain  their  highest  perfection.  Bnt  it  would  neTer 
do  if  be  were  to  lire  constantly  in  society;  if  he  were  eontinnallj 
moring  about,  and  associating  with  his  fellowmen,  and  nerer 
knowing  what  retirement  is.  For  in  snch  a  case  his  wonld  be 
only  a  bntterfly  sort  of  existence,  a  kind  of  intellectual  dissipation. 
There  are  some  plants  which  depend  upon  the  sunshine  for  their 
existence ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  which  can  flourish 
only  in  the  shade,  and  which  would  soon  droop  and  wither  if 
transplanted  into  the  fall  light  of  the  snn.  Ana  as  it  is  in  the 
natural  world,  so  is  it  in  the  mental.  There  are  some  powers  of 
the  mind  which  require  the  sunny  infloenoes  of  society  for  their 
preservation  and  growth,  and  others  which  can  be  fostered  and 
strengthened  only  m  retirement.  We  do  not  here  refer  to  ministers 
or  literary  men,  and  all  those  who  lire  by  the  sweat  of  their  brains ; 
for  to  them  lengthened  solitary  study  is  indispensable.  Bat  we 
refer  to  that  occasional  solitude  or  retirement  which  erery  human 
being  requires  for  his  or  her  mental  growth.  The  mind  has  the 
faculty  of  receiring  impressions  from  the  world  without ;  but  if 
these  impressions  were  to  be  incessantly  poured  in  upon  it,  they 
would  become  confused  and  indistinct,  and  it  would  hare  no  oppor- 
tunity of  assimilating  them  to  itself.  The  mind  must  hare  time  to 
think,  to  try  these  impressions,  and  to  store  up  its  thoughts  and 
recollections  in  the  chamber  of  the  memory ;  and  it  can  only  hare 
the  opportunity  of  doing  this  in  occasional  solitude.  Both  solitude 
and  society  in  their  due  proportion  are  necessary  for  the  cultirstioii 
of  the  mind.  Either  of  these  b^  itself,  or  in  erce^s,  has  an  inju- 
rious influence ;  and,  as  we  6nd  in  the  material  world  alternatioiia 
of  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darkness  are  necessary,  so  are  both 
solitude  and  society  needful  in  the  formation  of  a  perfect  character. 
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At  the  same  time  the  proportion  of  each  may  vary  greatly.  The 
effect  which  either  the  one  or  the  other  has  upon  the  mind  depends 
entirely  upon  each  man's  constitution.  His  mind  may  have  an 
affinity  to  this  one  or  that  one ;  and  it  is  onljr  by  following  this 
natural  predilection  that  each  one  knows  what  is  best  for  himself. 
Hence  ooth  solitude  and  society  may  be  spoken  of  as  relative 
terms.  One  man  msy  feel  himself  as  much  in  solitude  in  the  heart 
of  a  crowded  city  as  if  he  were  alone  on  a  desert  waste ;  having 
no  fellowship  with  those  around  him  in  their  thoughts,  and  no 
sympathy  with  them  in  their  pursuits.  Another  may  be  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  voice,  and  yet  feel  no  lack  of  society ;  for  he 
can  hold  loving  converse  with  JN^ature  at  her  iomost  shrine.  He  feels 
that  the  plants,  the  trees,  and  the  rocks  that  meet  his  eye  speak  to 
him  with  ten  thousand  tongues  more  eloquent  than  humankind  ; 
and  that  the  rustling  of  the  wind  among  the  trees,  and  the  murmur 
of  the  waves  on  the  ocean  shore,  whisper  the  sweetest  music  to  his. 
sou]. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  effects  of  solitude  and  society  upon 
different  men  vary  according  to  their  dispositions ;  but,  as  a  generab 
rule,  it  may  be  said  that  s^itude  forms  a  contemplative  character,, 
while  society  nurtures  an  active  one. 

The  old  philosopher's  injunction,  "  Man,  know  thyself,"  can  be 
carried  out  only  in  retirement.  It  is  only  there  a  man  can  hold 
oommunion  with  himself;  there  he  will  look  into  the  depths  of 
passing  affairs,  there  he  will  call  a  halt  in  the  onward  marcn  of  his 
life ;  and  away  from  the  excitements  of  society  and  the  ceaseless 
cares  of  business,  he  will  nerve  himself  to  future  achievements, 
and  fit  himself  better  for  carrying  on  his  work.  In  solitude,  by 
means  of  books,  he  will  become  acquainted  with  the  illustrioua 
dead,  and  learn  the  great  truths  which  past  history  unfolds  to  hi& 
view ;  and  in  the  very  act  of  grappling  with  the  philosophies  pro* 
pounded  by  the  sages  of  antiquity,  his  own  mind  will  become 
stronger  and  clearer,  and  he  wiU  be  better  prepared  to  become  a 
successful  warrior  in  the  great  battle  of  life.    As  Milton  says, — 

"Wisdom's  Belf 
Oft  seeks  for  sweet  retirM  solitude, 
Where  with  her  hest  nurse  Contemplation, 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  letd  grow  her  wings." 

The  thought  of  solitude  thus  becomes  very  pleasant.  When  the 
mind  is  jaded  and  harassed  with  cares  and  disappointments,  it 
imturally  has  a  desire  to  shrink  back  within  itself,  and  to  rid  itself' 
ooce  for  all  of  these  cares  and  annoyances.  Then  it  seems,  indeed, 
an  enviable  life  to  retire  into  some  vast  solitude,  and  alone  with 
nature,  and  alone  with  one's  own  spirit,  to  spend  the  time  in  medi«. 
tation  and  peace.  But  solitude  is  pleasant  for  its  own  sake,  for 
only  there  can  the  pleasures  of  tnought  be  enjoyed,  and  the 
triumphs  of  intellect  achieved.  In  the  midst  of  pociety  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  pursue  anything  like  continuity  of  thought.    Distrac« 
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lions  of  one  kind  or  anotber  constantly  oocor,  and  the  motcry  of 
society  is  compelled  to  skim  over  the  surface  of  affairs  withovt 
ever  seaicLing  into  the  depths  of  thought.  The  solit&ire,  oo  the 
other  hand,  has  nothing  to  disturb  him ;  and  he  is  drawn,  as  it 
were,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  into  the  regions  of  thoncht,  and 
iuTited  to  ruminate  on  the  great  problems  of  his  being,  fie  finds 
himself  standing  face  to  face  with  Nature,  and  on  the  threshold  of 
her  secrets ;  but  the  farther  he  advances,  the  more  she  eludes  hia 
grasp.  He  gazes  with  wonder  on  the  eternal  hills  and  their  snow- 
clad  summits,  and  feels  that  Nature  has  mysteries  which  his  tntel* 
lect  altogether  fails  to  reach.  He  stands  on  the  banks  of  a  beaa- 
teous  lake,  and  as  he  looks  upon  its  plsoid  bosom  he  finds  the  same 
truth  mirrored  there,  and  confesses  to  himself  that  she  has  depths 
where  his  mind  is  altogether  lost  in  their  profVindit  j.  fie  sees 
life  in  its  various  forms  all  around  him.  Tliere  it  is  in  his  own  body, 
in  the  vital  fluid  coursing  through  his  veins,  and  causing  the  pulsa- 
tions of  his  heart.  The  eagle,  soaring  amid  the  loftiest  clouds,  has 
it  too ;  so  also  the  nightingale  that  charms  him  with  her  song,  and 
the  tiny  insect  that  begins  and  ends  its  little  span  within  an  hour. 
There  also  is  life  in  yon  mighty  oak  that  has  braved  the  stormy 
blasts  of  centuries,  and  which,  by  its  gnarled  trunk  and  aturdy 
limbs,  promises  to  withstand  them  for  centuries  more.  It  is  there 
in  the  floweret  that  blooms  and  withers  at  the  read-side,  aad  in 
every  blade  in  all  that  grassy  carpet  that  clothes  the  grosnd  on 
which  he  treads.  And  he  asks  himself  the  question,  Wbatis  life? 
Where  is  itP  Whence  comes  itP  Whither  does  it  fly  P  He  wishes 
to  look  into  the  recesses  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  explore  the  laby* 
rinths  of  his  memory.  He  desires  to  probe  the  depths  of  his  soul, 
and  to  peer  through  the  cloud  that  obscures  his  future  destiny. 
He  finds  revolutions  and  changes  going  on  among  the  nations  of 
the  world ;  dynasties  are  orerthrown ;  crowns  and  seeptres  lie 
trampled  in  the  dust.  He  would  know  the  reason  of  these,  fie 
locks  over  all  the  phases  of  human  life,  and  there  are  none  of  which 
he  does  not  wish  to  know  something  more. 

With  such  thoughts  as  these  surging  through  his  mind,  how  can 
the  lover  of  solitude  avoid  acquiring  the  habit  of  contemplation  P 
He  meditates,  and  meditates,  until  he  loves  meditation  for  its  own 
sake.  He  becomes  the  more  arerse  to  tread  the  busy  haunts  of 
men.  He  loves  the  more  to  sit  among  his  books,  or  wander  by 
the  river-side  and  by  the  ruined  walls  of  some  old  abbey  or  eastle, 
and  there  muse  upon  his  favourite  topic;  or,  if  he  be  a  poet,  he 
will  revel  in  that  ideal  world  which  his  imsgination  has  summoned 
into  being.  He  feels  some  great  truth  welling  up  within  him,  or 
some  great  discovery  dawning  upon  his  mind.  Ihat  truth  most 
be  fully  thought  out  and  enunciated,  and  that  discovery  perfected; 
and  these  can  only  be  done  in  solitude.  Then  he  emerges  fiom 
his  retirement  for  a  season,  and  enriches  the  world  witb  the  pro- 
duct of  his  thought;  and  returns  to  it  sgain  with  greater  seat  iaan 
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before,  feeling  thai  he  has  now  become  lo  wedded  to  cDntemplation 
thflt  he  is  happy  nowhere  but  in  solitude. 

Great,  however,  as  are  the  adrantages  of  solitude,  it  would  nerer 
do  if  all  men  were  to  give  themselyes  to  it.  The  mechanism  of  thd 
world  would  be  dislocated,  and  its  whole  work  would  come  to  a 
standstill.  The  world  has  been  fitl^  compared  to  a  workshop,  in 
which  its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  in- 
duBtry,  all  tending  to  their  mutual  advantage,  and  adding  to  their 
common  possessions.  It  must  necessarily  be  so.  While  there  are 
many  thinkers  there  must  also  be  many  workers  ;  and  while  there- 
are  many  who  love  to  meditate  in  solitude,  there  are  still  more 
who  rejoice  in  society,  and  who  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  its  active 
workers.  It  is  a  happy  thing  for  man  that  individual  minds  differ 
from  one  another.  As  there  is  no  uniformity  in  nature,  so  there  is 
none  among  the  minds  of  men.  If  no  two  leaves  are  exactly  alike, 
and  if  "  one  star  diflfereth  from  another  star  in  glory,"  how  can  it 
be  expected  that  the  human  mind — that  wondrous,  powerful,  but 
invisible  thing — should  be  cast  in  the  same  unchanging  mould? 
The  natural  aptitude  of  some  men  is  towards  solitude,  and  that  of 
others  tovrards  society ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  the  reciprocal  effect 
which  these  two  have  upon  the  mind  is  entirely  different.  Hie 
tendency  of  solitude  is  towards  contemplation,  but  the  tendency  of 
society  is  towards  action. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  of  this.    The  mind  is 
so  constituted  that  it  is  extremely  susceptible  of  external  impres- 
aions.    Indeed,  the  very  slightest  thing  affects  it.     Like  the  wind 
blowing  through  the  strings  of  a  harp,  and  gently  coaxing  out 
melodious  murmurs,  a  little  incident  is  enough  to  make  the  mind 
vibrate  with  pleasure  or  quiver  with  pain.      How  often  does  some 
trifling  annoyance  which  a  man  meets  with  in  the  morning,  keep 
him  irritable  and  restless  all  forenoon!  and  how  easily  does  a  kind 
salutation,  or  a  little  joke,  keep  one  in  the  best  of  spirits  for  hours 
afterwards  I     A  man,  therefore,  in  entering  into  pociety,  brings 
this  impressibility  within  the  range  of  almost  countless  influences. 
Mind  acts  upon  mind,  and  heart  upon  heart.     The  great  tide  of 
human  life  rolling  on  around  him  carries  him  alon^  with  it,  and  he 
soon  learns  to  flct  and  think  with  those  around  him,  whether  he 
will  or  no.     The  great  characteristic  of  society  is  undoubtedly 
action.    Every  one  seems  to  have  business  to  do,  and  is  intent 
upon  the  doing  of  it.    Each  man  has  some  object  in  life,  oome  goal 
to  reach,  or  some  desire  to  accomplish ;  and  he  is  constantly  work- 
ing towards  its  realization.      Any  man  who  enters  society  throws 
himself  into  this  scene  of  action,  and  becomes  active  too. 

The  causes  which  produce  this  action  in  society  may  b?  classed 
under  two  heads, — fir^t,  the  desirs  to  influence  others ;  and  second, 
the  power  of  sympathy.  The  desire  of  influencing  others  is  charac- 
teristic of  all  minds.  Each  man  naturally  thinks  his  own  mode  of 
a<*.tion  or  manner  of  thinking  the  best,  and  would  like  others  to 
follow  him ;  and  when  he  himself  follows  some  great  model,  he 
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desireB  to  imbue  others  with  a  like  impulse.  ^  All  books  are  written 
with  the  purpose  of  influencing  a  community ;  some  to  instruct, 
and  others  omy  to  amuse  their  readers ;  but  the  most  of  them  are 
written  to  draw  the  minds  of  men  into  a  particular  mode  of 
thought,  or  towards  a  special  plan  of  action.  Uobden  and  Bright 
stirred  up  the  British  nation  to  demand  free  trade  and  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws;  for  they  themselves  felt  the  necessity  of  these 
changes.  Mr.  Gladstone  felt  that  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  was  imperatiyely  required.  He  asked  the  nation  to 
sanction  the  measure,  and  Parliament  to  carry  it  out ;  and,  bj 
the  resistless  charm  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  convincing  logic 
of  his  argument,  he  won  over  a  large  majority  to  his  side.  But 
it  is  not  by  living  in  solitude  that  such  men  as  these  fit  themselves 
for  their  work.  They  mingle  freely  in  society,  and  it  exerts  a 
reflex  influence  on  their  minds.  The  fires  of  genius  are  fanned 
into  a  flame  by  contact  with  other  minds,  even  although  these 
are  inferior,  iy  the  influence  of  active  society  around,  such  minds 
are  roused  up  into  irrepressible  action,  and  carry  other  men  along 
with  them  in  an  irresistible  stream. 

The  scientific  man  makes  a  new  discovery,  and  he  persuades  the 
world  to  recognise  it.  He  invents  a  new  machine,  and  induces  the 
world  to  use  it.  The  clergyman  preaches  righteousness,  and  per- 
suades to  holy  thoughts  and  deeds.  All  tnese  men  have  tneir 
minds  expanded  by  society.  They  are  excited  to  action  them- 
selves, and  they  persuade  others  to  act  with  them.  It  is  diflTerent, 
however,  with  men  who  devote  their  days  and  nights  to  study,  and 
who  seldom  cross  the  threshold  of  their  libraries.  They  are 
singularly  unfit  for  business,  easily  imposed  upon  by  the  fraudu- 
lent, and  absent-minded  and  unsocial  in  company.  An  English 
minister  was  described  by  his  biographer  as  one  who  seemed 
to  spend  the  whole  week  in  the  heavenly  world,  in  the  company  of 
the  I)ivine  Being,  and  who  came  back  to  the  earth  on  the  Sabbaths 
to  tell  men  what  he  had  seen  and  learned,  returning  thither  again 
till  another  Sabbath  day  came  round.  Whatever  else  might  be 
said  of  such  preaching,  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  of  a  prac- 
tical nature.  However  beautifully  he  msy  have  discoursed  on  a 
future  life,  his  hearers  would  learn  little  to  assist  them  in  their 
daily  contact  with  the  world;  for  he  himself  would  belong  to 
the  contemplative  order  of  minds,  not  the  active,  and  would  be 
deficient  in  the  power  of  persuading  to  action. 

This  tendency  towards  action  in  society  is  further  caused  hj  the 
power  of  sympathy.  "While  men  are  naturally  anxious  to  influence 
others,  the  human  mind  is  conscious  of  a  desire  to  imitate  great  and 
noble  minds,  from  sympathy  with  them. 

**  'Tia  well  for  us  to  imitate 
Tbe  yirtues  of  the  wim  and  great.** 

When  we  read  of  the  ^reat  events  in  history,  of  the  noble  deeds 
achieved  by  our  ancestors,  and  the  great  work  performed  b?  the 
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world's  heroes,  we  are  thrilled  with  ezoitement,  and  burn  with  a 
contagious  desire  to  follow  in  their  footateps.  What  was  the  origin 
of  the  Crusades  but  sympathy  with  the  Christian  pilgrims,  who 
were  refused  admission  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Holy  Land, 
and  the  desire  to  free  the  land  from  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens  P 
Hovr  did  Peter  the  Hermit  rouse  Western  Christendom  to  such  a 
}>itoh  of  enthusiasm  but  by  the  power  of  sympathy  ?  How  did  he 
iill  the  breasts  of  so  many  thousands  with  chiyalrous  emotions, 
gather  such  extraordinary  numbers  round  his  standard,  and  excite 
them  wikh  suoh  an  unquenchable  desire  to  give  even  their  lives  to 
the  cause  he  advooated,  but  by  rousing  their  sympathies,  and 
appealing  to  their  yalour,  their  indignation,  their  compassion,  their 
common  Christianity  P  Every  one  knows  the  sympathetic  influ- 
ences of  mirth  and  sorrow,  earnestness  and  indifference,  hope  and 
fear.  We  show  our  sympathy  in  the  books  we  read,  in  the  friends 
with  whom  we  associate,  and  in  our  instinctive  attachment  to  the 
foeautifnl,  the  good,  and  the  true.  It  is  seen  also  in  the  electric 
thrill  which  a  great  orator  communicates  to  his  audience.  Cold  must 
be  the  heart  of  the  man  who  can  listen  to  his  eloquent  appeals,  and 
mark  the  earnestness  welling  out  in  his  features,  tones,  and  ges- 
tures, and  who  yet  can  find  no  response  to  it  within  himself,  but 
turns  away  unconcerned  and  unmoved.  This  sympathetic  impulse 
can  be  exerted  only  in  society.  Man  receives  these  impulses  ever]r- 
where  and  alwsys ;  but  where  they  come  from,  or  how  they  orijg;i- 
nate,  he  cannot  tell.  Society  is  moving,  and  ever  progressmg 
onvrarda ;  and  he  who  lives  within  it  cannot  help  sympathizing  with 
tho^e  around  him,  and  acting  along  with  them. 

If  we  were  asked  to  quote  two  men  who  might  represent  solitude 
and  society,  and  whose  works  might  also  illustrate  their  effects,  we 
could  not  do  better  than  mention  the  poet  and  the  novelist.  The 
former  deals  with  fancies,  the  latter  with  facts.  The  one  speaks  to 
us  of  things  as  they  might  be,  the  other  of  things  as  they  are. 
The  one  thinks  and  moves  in  an  ideal  world  of  his  own  creation  ; 
the  ocber  carries  us  about  from  scene  to  scene  in  the  actual  world, 
and  forms  his  pictures  of  the  daily  lives  of  living  men.    True,  the 

goet  has  also  these  facts  and  actual  occurrences  lying  ready  to  his 
and,  and  he  uses  them  also ;  but  he  employs  them  only  as  the 
aubstratum  of  his  thoughts.  He  passes  them  through  the  crucible 
of  his  imagination,  and,  with  the  magic  wand  of  a  wizard,  he  trans- 
forms them  into  an  altogether  new  creation.  The  novelist  also 
sometimes  invents  incidents ;  but  he  takes  care  to  invent  onlj  what 
night  have  happened,  for  he  knows  that  ".truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction."  Our  best  novels  are  made  up  of  scenes  that  have  actually 
occurred,  and  are,dra^n  from  the  records  of  real  lives,  only  modi- 
fied in  form,  or  brought  into  new  connections.  As  we  have  already 
attempted  to  show,  the  great  effect  which  solitude  has  upon  the 
mind  is  inducing  habits  of  contemplation.  Now  this  habit  of  con- 
templation or  cogitation  is  essential  to  the  very  being  of  a  poet. 
Without  it  he  is  like  a  Samson  shorn  of  his  strength,  or  an  Apollo 
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diveftted  of  his  beauty.  He  descends  from  his  lofty  gtandpoint  if 
lie  lays  it  aside,  tears  the  laurel  from  his  brow,  and  becomes  like 
other  men.  He  cannot  assume  his  singing  robes  amid  the  active 
energies  of  society,  or  in  the  busy  hires  of  industry,  for  these  robes 
are  3i  too  delicate  a  texture  to  bear  contact  with  the  multitude,  or 
endure  the  winds  and  storms  that  ever  and  anon  ruffle  the  surface 
of  society.  We  majr  perhaps  be  reminded  here  of  Crabbe  and  some 
other  poets,  who  mingled  freely  in  the  business  of  the  world,  and 
who  described  the  activities  of  life  as  novelists  do.  But  such  men 
are  not  poets  in  the  high  sense  in  which  that  term  is  understood, 
and  they  only  employ  verse  as  a  more  artistic  method  of  relatiog 
their  stories.  We  speak  of  men  falling  into  a  brown  study,  or 
indulging  in  day-dreams ;  and,  for  the  time  being,  they  are  in  soii- 
tude,  wherever  they  are.  The  poet,  too,  has  these  reveries,  and  be 
shows  bis  power  by  grasping  them  ere  they  vanish  away,  giving 
them  a  visible  embodiment,  and  making  them  *'  things  of  beauiy 
and  a  joy  for  ever."  In  the  same  way,  as  society  trains  to  activity, 
so  the  novelist  must  have  this  quality,  or  he  will  fall  far  short  of 
success.  He  must  walk  through  the  world  ever  on  the  alert  to 
seize  what  may  feed  his  energies,  or  supply  him  with  materials  for 
his  work.  He  must  study  men  and  things.  He  might  retire  into 
solitude,  and  "evolve  out  of  his  inner  consciousness"  a  book 
which  might  be  interesting  as  a  psychological  study,  but  which 
would  not  be  what  we  expect  in  a  novel.  He  must  be  familiar  trith 
the  streets  and  lanes  ot  the  city,  and  the  villages  of  the  conntiyt 
and  the  better  he  is  able  to  give  us  photograplu  of  active  life  the 
greater  will  be  his  success. 

If  we  were  further  asked  to  name  two  men  as  representatives, 
and  whose  works  should  illustrate  these  principles,*perhaps  none 
better  could  be  named  than  Wordsworth  and  Dickens.  vVords* 
worth  was  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  nature.  He  loved  solitude; 
he  loved  meditation ;  his  finest  descriptions  are  of  nature  in  solitary 
grandeur ;  and  his  meditations  are  seen  in  the  philosophic  tone 
which  pervades  everything  he  wrote.  He,  indeed,  sings  of  common 
life,  and  introduces  simple,  every-day  incidents  into  his  poems ;  but 
they  are  sXi  in  settings  of  his  own  idealism,  and  bear  marks  of  his 
meditative  nature.  His  pedlars  and  waggoners  are  not  men  of  resl 
life,  but  metaphysicians  and  philosophers  in  disguise.  He  was 
ever  in  sight  of  the  unchanging  hills,  and  he  was  a  constant  wor- 
shipper of  Nature  in  her  solemn  temple.  The  silence  around  him 
seems  to  have  moulded  his  character,  and  he  spent  his  life  in  quiet 
oontemplation. 

But  not  so  with  Dickens.  He  is  a  man  of  action.  He  hss  smq 
life  in  all  its  aspects,  and  studied  character  in  all  its  varieties.  B^ 
is  equally  at  home  in  describing  noblemen  and  tramps,  merchants 
and  showmen*  millionaires  and  beggars,  honest  men  and  tfaievsi* 
He  has  seen  life  at  theatres  and  railway  stations,  on  the  race  ooone 
and  amid  contested  elections.  He  takes  his  readers  to  the  crov<l^ 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  through  the  shady  lanes  and  green 
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fieldfl  of  the  oountry.  He  can  do  all  this  beoaose  he  lires  in  society' 
and  knows  it  thoroaghlj,  and  because  it  has  trained  him  to  active 
life. 

Oar  greatest  living  poet,  Tennyson,  may  also  be  qnoted  as  an 
instance  of  one  whose  character  has  thus  been  inflaenced  by  soli- 
tude. He  lives  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ia  great  retirement,  and  takes 
no  part  in  public  life.  He  publishes  seldom,  but  his  thoughts  are 
expressed  in  langnas^e  of  the  rarest  beauty.  They  are  polished  like 
an  exquisitely  cut  gem,  and  are  hardly  capable  of  higher  finish. 
His  poetry  shows  him  to  be  distinctively  meditative,  and  his  refer- 
ences to  nature  show  that  his  subtle  and  far* reaching  intellect  is 
nurtured  in  retirement. 

Charles  Lamb  may  also  be  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the  active 
influences  of  society.  He  lived  always  in  London,  and  was  never 
happv  anywhere  else.  He  occasionally  visited  Coleridge  at  Stowey, 
or  Wordsworth  at  Aydal  Mount ;  but  he  never  stayed  with  them 
long,  and  always  yearned  for  the  roar  of  Fleet  Street  and  Temple 
Bar.  He  had  little  sympathy  with  the  meditative  pursuits  of 
Wordsworth,  although  be  was  a  poet  himself;  and  he  felt  quite  out 
of  his  element  beneath  the  shadow  of  Scafell  or  Helvellyn.  His 
telling  us  that  he  preferred  his  lodgings  near  the  police  court,  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  life,  and  the  references,  in  his  delightful  essays, 
to  such  people  as  bpcrgars  and  chimney-sweeps,  show  how  fond  he 
was  of  active  life.  When  he  retired  from  the  India  House  with  his 
pension,  and  "  went  home  for  ever,"  as  he  expressed  it,  he  felt  his 
retirement  exceedingly  irksome  for  a  time,  and  felt  that  he  had 
been  in  soeiety  so  long  that  he  could  be  happy  only  in  active  life. 

The  effect,  however,  will  be  different  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
not  naturally  adapted  for  solitude,  or  in  those  cases  in  which  the  state 
of  isolation  is  complete.    Then  contemplation  will  be  overshadowed 
by  melancholy,  and  even  insanity.    Of  these  many  instances  might 
be  adduced.    Dr.  Combe,  in  his  treatise  on  insanity,  for  example, 
mentions  the  case  of  a  young  officer,  who  was  sent  with  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  to  a  remote  station  in  Canada,  where,  having  no 
soeiety  of  his  own  rank,  he  was  obliged  to  spend  his  time  in  listless 
sanntering,  fishing,  and  shooting.    The  consequence  of  this  compul- 
sory apathy  was,  that  when  he  returned  home  after  three  years  of 
such  Lfe,  his  nervous  system  had  become  so  weak  and  irritable  that 
he  was  afraid  even  to  meet  the  members  of  his  own  family,  and  he 
wonld  never  ventnre  out  to  take  necessary  exercise,  except  in  the 
dark.    Several  months  elapsed  before  his  mind  regained  its  usual 
healthy  tone.    It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  such  should  be 
the  case.    The  mind  cannot  remain  passive.    It  is  fitted  for  action, 
and  if  it  is  not  employed  in  a  right  direction,  it  will  certainly  act  in 
A  wrong  one.    If  it  has  little  to  employ  it,  undue  importance  will  be 
attached  to  many  things,  and  little  faults  will  be  brooded  over  till 
thfy  appear  like  great  crimes.    David  Brainerd,  the  missionary  to 
tlie  North  Amerioaa  Indians,  is  also  a  case  in  point.    He  lived 
amongst  them  quite  alone— for  these  savages  could  afford  him  no 
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companionship, --and  he  was  as  mnch  in  solitude  »s  if  he  bad  liyed  in 
a  desert  island.  He  lored  meditation  passionately,  and  he  speaks  in 
his  letters  of  the  many  nights  in  which  he  sat  alone,  thinkinj^.  The 
consequence  was  that  his  mind  became  unsettled,  he  fell  into  a 
state  of  chronic  melancholy,  and  died  at  a  comparatirely  early 
age.  The  case  of  Zimmermann  is  well  known,  who  published  four 
octavo  volumes  on  "  Solitude,"  and  who  died  in  a  state  of  insanity, 
fostered,  if  not  altogether  prodaoed,  by  the  solitude  in  which  he 
lived,  and  which  he  lauded  so  much. 

The  effect  of  complete  solitude  is  graphically  painted  by  the  poet- 
laureate,  when  he  describes  the  condition  of  Enoch  Arden,  after  he 
had  been  for  some  years  on  a  desert  island  j  and  from  the  acoonnts 
we  have  of  similar  cases  which  have  actually  occurred,  we  cannot 
doubt  its  truth : — 

*'  Downwards  from  his  mountain  gorge 
Stept  the  long-hfilred,  long-bearded  solitaiy ; 
Brown,  looking  hardly  human,  atrangely  clad ; 
Muttering  and  mumbling,  idiot-like  it  seemed 
With  inarticulate  rage,  and  making  signs, 
They  knew  not  what." 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  solitude  of  a  convent  would  be 
highly  bene6cial,  and  that,  as  its  inmates  go  there  of  their  own  free 
choice,  they  must  surely  be  very  happy.  But  the  glimpses  we 
occasionally  get  of  convent  life  show  tnat  the  life  of  a  monk  or  a 
nun,  although  nominally  one  of  religious  retirement,  is  not  gene- 
rally of  a  Deneficial  character;  and  that  such  dispositions  as 
pride,  hatred,  and  ill-will  flourish  as  much  in  the  cloisters  as  Uiey 
do  in  the  world. 

There  are  some  cases,  however,  in  which  entire  solitude  seems  to 
be  perfectly  congenial  and  innocuous.  Washington  Irving  ia  a 
good  example  of  this  class.  He  was  naturally  of  a  oontemplattve 
disposition,  and  averse  to  a  life  of  excitement.  The  description  he 
gives  of  his  life  in  the  American  prairies  shows  him  to  have  been  a 
mannaturaUy  adapted  for  it;  and  in  noting  the  scenes  through 
which  he  passed,  and  the  incidents  of  forest  and  prairie  life  which 
he  encountered,  he  had  sufBcient  occupation  for  his  mind.  We 
read  often  of  hunters  and  sportsmen  wandering  alone  over  the 
prairies  for  months  at  a  time,  and  who  seem  to  enjoy  it  greatly. 
But  we  must  remember  that  these  men  have  their  attention  fally 
occopied  with  the  chase,  and  have  no  time  to  brood  or  turn  melan- 
choly. Besides,  it  is  only  for  a  comparatively  short  time,  and 
when  they  do  get  back  to  the  settlements,  they  make  up  for  their 
solitude  in  gaiety  and  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  in  contrast  to  this  melancholy  sometimes 
produced  by  solitude,  it  is  found  that  society  makes  men  cheerful 
as  well  as  active.  There  is  no  better  way  of  securing  cheerfulness 
than  by  keeping  the  whole  system,  body  as  well  as  mind,  in  perfect 
working  order;  and  this  can  never  be  done  in  solitude.     The  eon* 
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•titntion  oF  man  fits  him  for  society;  and  he  has  many  powers 
which  can  be  exercised  only  there,  therefore  if  he  leads  a  solitary 
life  these  powers  must  remain  in  abeyance.  It  is  well  known  that, 
in  natore,  anything  unemployed  for  a  time  soon  loses  its  power 
and  becomes  useless.  Indian  devotees,  for  instance,  have  often 
tied  one  of  their  arms  to  their  sides,  and  never  used  it  for  years ; 
and  the  consequence  has  been  that,  when  the  strappings  were 
removed,  the  arm  has  been  foand  to  be  perfectlv  nseless,  and  only 
80  much  dead  matter.  And  on  the  other  hand,  when  anything  is 
used  almost  exclusively,  or  is  more  exercised  than  others,  it  becomes 
unasuallj  strong,  and  indirectly  weakens  everything  else.  The 
blacksmith's  arm  thus  strengthens  with  use.  The  same  principle 
holds  good  with  regard  to  the  mind.  When  any  faculty,  such  as 
that  of  contemplation,  is  used  much  more  than  others,  it  acquires 
unnatural  force,  and  the  growth  of  the  others  is  interfered  with. 
The  mind  is  then  thrown  off  its  balance,  and  equanimity,  so  neces- 
sary to  cheerfulness,  is  entirely  destroyed,  dat  in  societjr  man 
finds  employment  for  all  his  powers.  The  succession  of  incidents 
prevents  him  from  worrying  over  the  cares  and  troubles  of  life ;  and 
ne  finds  his  happiness  in  the  performance  of  active  work. 

It  might  be  said  idso  that  solitude  leads  to  sectarian  feelings.  If 
a  man  confines  himself  to  a  certain  form  of  thought,  or  associates 
only  with  a  particular  class  of  people,  he  will  acquire  the  family 
features,  so  to  speak,  of  that  class,  and  feel  himself  a  stranger  any- 
where else.  But  when  he  mixes  freely  in  society  he  becomes  more 
eympathetic,  feels  that  everything  good  is  not  contained  within  his 
immediate  circle,  and  he  learns  to  recognise  true  nobility  wherever 
be  sees  It.  Solitude  may  also  make  a  man  selfish,  and  lead  him  to 
think  only  of  his  own  comfort  and  welfare.  Bat  society  will  help 
to  make  him  more  benevolent,  teaching  htm  to  feel  for  the  distresses 
of  others,  and  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  prove  that  solitude  trains  the  mind 
to  habits  of  contemplation,  and  that  in  excess  it  leads  to  melan- 
choly, and  is  apt  to  induce  habits  of  sectarianism  and  selfishness. 
Further,  that  society  trains  to  activity,  and  is  accompanied  by 
cheerfulness,  wider  sympathies,  and  benevolence.  It  may  be  added 
in  conclusion  that  the  nighest  development  of  the  mind  can  be 
found  only  in  the  union  of  both.  Solitude  perhaps  could  more 
easily  be  dispensed  with  than  societv,  but  both  are  needful. 
Although  Cowper  praises  retirement,  he  speaks  in  the  following 
terms  of  society,  and  with  the  quotation  of  these  lines  we  shall 
close :— ■ 

'*  Man  in  society  is  like  a  flower 
Blown  in  its  native  bed ;  'tis  there  alone 
His  facalties,  expanded  in  full  bloom, 
Shine  out;  there  only  reach  thvir  proper  use." 

£.  D.,  Jun. 
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JFaith  and  SeUnee.    By  Gilbubt  Suxtoir.    Loadoa:  Ball  and 

Daldy. 

Thu  ii  A  work  of  modi  exoelleBAe  «nd  yalue,  profound  yet  aim- 
pie,  acute,  iiifi;enioii8,  and  originaL  It  cooauts  of  twelve  papers, 
which  are  all  new  to  us,  and  we  have  no  iotimation  that  they  are  a 
republication,  although  they  are  of  the  nature  of  review  papers  of 
the  beat  dassy  those,  namely,  whidu  taking  the  topic  from  some 
work  on  a  g:reat  subject,  diacuBsea  the  question  from  a  freah  point 
of  yiew,  in  a  discursive  but  interesting  manner.  We  have  no  due 
to  the  authorship  of  the  volume,  but  he  is  well-read,  though tful. 
and  master  of  a  pellucid  and  attractive  style.  The  sabjects  of  the 
various  essays  are— (1)  Christianitj  and  Science ;  (2)  English  Poai- 
tivism,  chiefly  a  critique  on  Buckle ;  (3)  Has  moral  philosophy  been 
labour  in  vain  P — a  review  of  the  history  of  philoaophy ;  (4)  Sad 
the  Jews  a  philosophy? — aaawered  in  the  affirmative — a  paper 
based  on  M.  Franca'a  interesting  monograph,  JLa  Kahbale^  (5) 
Was  Jesus  the  CkriatP^may  perhaps  have  been  su^eated  by 
"  £coe  Homo,"  but  is  distinctly  in  £avoar  of  the  divinity  of  our  Ijora 
— an  admirable  paper  in  spirit,  style,  and  execution ;  (6)  St.  Paul 
and  the  Apoatolio  Faith—an  article  which  may  very  well  be  read 
as  an  anti-Heaan  eentribution  to  theological  letters ;  (7)  Love,  tbe 
Law  of  Life — in  which  the  writer  maintains  that  love  so  rules 
everjrthing  that  "all  things  live  by  the  divine  love.  That  whii^ 
he  ceases  to  love  must  oease  to  be ; ''  (8)  Equal  demand  of  Intel- 
lect and  Feeling — ^a  disaertatton  of  sweet  and  mellow  philosophic 
tone  and  temper ;  (9)  The  Inatrument  and  the  Agent  is  a  splendid 
exposition  of  the  difference  between  the  sabject  of  study  in 
physiology  aad  that  in  psychology ;  (10)  The  Mysteries  of  Nature 
— ^giving  a  beaatifol  argament  from  the  most  reoent  discoveries  in 
science,  for  the  Being  of  Grod  and  the  propriety  of  prayer;  (11) 
The  Fotore  Beat  diseusses  Immortality  and  Heaven ;  (12)  Boberi- 
son,  of  Brighton — an  able  and  genial  critique,  by  one  who  seems  to 
have  read  uie  inmost  spirit  of  the  aposUe  of  the  Kentish  health*re- 
sort.  We  give  the  following  extracts  from  the  book  to  indicate  its 
quslity,  and  to  confirm  our  estimate  that  a  wise,  good,  judicious, 
loving,  living  book  has  been  written,  and  that  Gilbert  Sutton  has 
herein  shown  himself  to  be  a  worliiy  saggrestor  of  an  Iremcon 
between  the  three  intellectual  graces,  whose  union  would  constitute 
a  perfect  trinity  of  beauty,-— science,  philosophy,  aad  religion.  Let 
us  hope  that,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  light  and  sweetness,  llr, 
Sutton  may  go  on  giving  the  benefit  of  his  high,  holy,  and  honour- 
able thoughts  to  the  world  that  now  is,  and  may  reap  the  reward  of 
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his  labour  of  lore  in  the  Master 'v  kiDgdom,  where  science  and  faith 
&re  one. 

*'  The  historj  of  Christianity  if  marked  hy  absorption  of  the  obstacles 
which  have  sucoesaivelj  arisen  in  the  way  of  its  prograis.  By  its  sound- 
ness it  has  assimilated  and  turned  unwholesomeness  into  nutriment.  We 
first  see  pagan  temples  and  pagan  rites  subdued  to  Christian  uses  ;  then 
the  Church  took  to  itself  the  outward  pomp  and  splendour  of  mediaoeal 
times.  It  wiested  terror  from  absolute  kings  and  feudal  lords,  holding  in 
dependency  the  miglity  tyrannies  on  which  ail  were  dependent.  It  coUec- 
teil  the  all-prcTailmg  internecine  strifes  into  one  grand  stream  of  holy 
adveaturei  Out  of  an  ever-threatening  disoi^anixation  it  created  the  most 
wondrous  organixation  the  world  had  «;Ter  seen.  Society  itself  was  its 
work.  Then  came  the  revival  of  letters,  threatening  to  be  a  return  of 
pagan  civilization  without  the  pagan  gods— a  lettered  atlieism,  in  fact. 
Citric  tianity  was  not  to  be  extingubhed  thus ;  and  the  Reformat  ion  met 
the  Henawancs  with  a  higher  learning  and  profounder  light.  In  this 
our  day  appears  what  many  regard  as  a  great  danger.  Science  disputes 
the  jVlosaic  account  of  the  creation.  Criticism  lays  an  unsparing  hand 
upon  sacred  books.  Will  Christianity  do  as  she  has  done  before — take  the 
results  of  society  to  herself,  or  succumb  ?  Will  she  not  say.  All  these 
things  are  witnesses  to  tlie  truth  of  that  which  I  told  jou  ages  ago,  touch- 
ing the  immortal  Spirit's  identity  with  that  of  the  father?  You  iiave 
lound  the  force  into  which  matter  is  resoWable ;  and  the  will  which  is  the 
force  of  mind — the  supreme  force  not  demonstrable  by  yourself,  but  recog- 
nisable when  revealed.  '  Even  that  I  reveal  unto  jou.  Be  not  afraid,  for 
lo !  I  ,am  with  you  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  *' — **  ChrUtianity 
and  Science" pp.  31,  32. 

"We  shall  be,  nnderttand  the  true  meaning  of  laws  recognising  that  its 
essential  element  is  restraint.  The  divine  law  iinpoees  restrictions  upon 
the  natural  iBclinationB  and  unruly  appetites.  Human  laws  respaotiog 
human  tiberty,  and  in  the  very  name  of  liberty,  draw  the  line  of  free 
action  at  the  point  where  its  indulgence  would  be  hurtful  to  the  fellow- 
subject.    Without  law  there  would  be  anarchy.    .     .    . 

^^fiee  trade,  facility  of  intercourse,  peaceful  meetings  of  the  world's  in- 
dustry, gas,  steam,  electric  telegraphs,  telescopes  penetrating  the  milky 
way,  mathematics  reaching  to  Meptune  in  the  security  of  his  countless 
miihous  of  distance,  geology  working  through  the  millions  of  years  of  the 
earth's  history,  the  sun  brought  within  the  analysis  of  the  spectrum,  and 
made  to  tell  us  that  he  is  of  like  material^-our  own  flesh  and  blood  as  it 
were — we  have  made  him  artist  too.  The  sea  has  no  secrets.  The  whole 
universe  is  revolred  into  forces.  There  seems  hardly  aught  to  be  learned ; 
and  no  matter  what  may  be  ascertained  or  ascertainable,  wo  know  this 
much,  that  judging  by  results,  the  reformation  of  the  heart  of  man  is  not 
to  come  through  any  such  discoveries.  To  soften,  purify,  humanize  that 
heart  is  assuredly  the  purpose  of  religion.  To  bind  man  to  man  in  love ; 
to  hold  society  together  in  bonds  of  aifeotion  and  charity  is  its  aim." — 
"  JEnfflieh  FoeUiviem;'  pp.  62,  81. 

"  Tlie  mataphor  wherewith  men  of  letters  arc  likened  unto  stars  is  singu- 
larly apt.  The  Homer  of  ages  and  ages  ago  is  steadily  fixed  in  the  firma- 
ment of  the  world's  literature.  The  starry  system  itself  is  not  more  a 
nresent  reahty  than  is  that  galaiy  of  literary  lights  composed  of  the  great 
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writeri  of  all  timefl  tnd  all  nations,  of  which  no  single  on«  ooold  be  M- 
moYed  without  making  a  woeful  breach  in  the  association,  which  rarolres 
as  one  glorious  whole  to  every  well-read  mind.  Every  troe  work  of 
genius,  whether  poem,  or  history,  or  philosophy,  has  wrought  an  abiding 
influence,  not  limited  to  the  language  in  which  it  has  been  written,  bat  ex- 
tending  tliroughout  the  whole  realm  of  literature,  an  undying  member  of 
the  universal  republic  of  letters.  As  our  own  Shakspere,  mightiest  of  the 
mighty,  drew  from  Italian  and  Spanish  sources,  as  well  as  from  the  higher 
founts  of  antiquity,  so  did  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  French,  spe&k  th« 
spiritual  dialects  of  the  people,  of  whose  tongue  their  own  was  each  a  modi- 
fication. Without  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Kome,  with  Dante  aai 
Petrarch,  would  our  Milton  hare  been  the  temple  dedicated  to  eacred  aoog 
that  he  was,  in  whose  harmonious  composite  all  orders  of  dirine  poetrr 
blended  ?  "— "  SngUsh  PotUiviamr  p.  77.  ' 

"  Compared  with  the  world  in  which  he  dwells,  what  is  m^n  ?  Physi- 
cally a  groin  of  sand— a  creature  dwarfed  even  by  the  work  of  his  own 
hands— a  fly  upon  oiie  of  his  own  monuments,  whether  Egyptian  pyra- 
mid or  St.  Paul's.  What  is  the  earth  itself?  A  grain  too  in  the  infini- 
tude of  star-peopled  space.  Neyertheless,  man  does  not  feel  that  he  is 
little ;  for,  by  virtue  of  this  comprehension  of  the  infinitude  of  nature,  he 
is  not  little.  The  soul  is  not  abashed  by  greatness ;  it  is  kindled  by  it 
The  soul  is  affected  by  thai  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact ;  great 
with  the  great ;  little  with  the  little.  In  divine  light  it  radiates  conaan- 
guioeouflly  beyond  the  stars.  How  and  where  it  contracts  God  knows.  It 
is  a  very  remarkable  property  of  man,  that  of  feeling  himself  all  centre,  ss 
it  were.  Does  the  man  who,  alone  at  night,  with  no  living  creature  near, 
gazes  upwards,  feel  other  than  bis  own  intense  consciousness  assuring  him 
of  the  presence  of  the  Creator  with  himself? 

"  All  laws  are  certain ;  and  had  we  sufficient  delicacy  of  perception,  those 
of  morals,  from  which  political  rule  is  inseparable,  would  be  found  to  be 
as  sure  as  those  of  the  physical  world.  It  is  in  morals  will  be  found  to  li< 
the  science  of  history  for  which  we  are  aU  seeking.  If  ever  it  be  attained, 
its  truth  may  be  tested  by  a  Cuvier  writing  beforehand  the  history  of  some 
terrible  cataclysm  like  that  of  the  Krench  Bevolution,  as  deduced  from  pr^ 
ceding  facts.  That  which  reformations  condemn  are  condemned  by  the 
very  fact  of  the  triumph  of  such  reformations,  and  according  to  the  measure 
of  their  triumph.  Now  what  is  prophecy,  if  it  be  not  this  very  science  of 
history  illuminated  by  the  divine  mind  ?  The  woes  that  befall  man  br 
reason  of  wickedness — liis  helplessness  from  persistence  becoming  the  more 
helpless  from  continuance— the  necessity  of  divine  aid  from  the  divine  love 
— the  feebleness  to  recognise  the  incarnate  love,  because  of  the  dimqted 
eye,  and  because  of  the  respected  freedom  of  will  retarding  through  its 
abuse  the  erentual  but  sure  Tiotory— such  is  the  prospectiTe  history 
spoken  of  in  per£sot  science." — "  7Ae  InttrumeM  and  the  Ageni^  pp.  210, 
250,  251. 

**  At  length,  however,  the  moat  distant  point  is  reached,  beyond  which 
science  cannot  advanee.  Experiment  is  inadequate  to  do  more.  Dis- 
covery, although  she  may  have  reached  the  ultimate  elsmentary  particles  of 
matter,  organic  and  inorganic,  acknowledges  herself  incompetent  to  meet 
the  inevitable  question,  Who  breathed  into  these  particles  the  breath  of 
life  ?  Who  bade  ye  to  expand  here  into  something  finer  than  air,  and  hoKi 
as  iron  there — to  rise  as  continents  and  foam  as  i»eas— to  clothe  all  forms 
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of  life— to  build  up  the  outer  fashion  of  man,  and  minister  to  his  senaes  ? 
Baffled  by  the  '  Who,'  science  shifts  the  question  to  the  '*  What," — asking 
what  set  all  agoing  ?  But  the  answer,  be  it  gravitation,  or  any  other  im- 
personality, only  pushes  the  question  back  and  back  into  the  arms  of 
intelligible  because  intelligent  cause — of  thought  with  act,  and  act  by 
thought  manifest  through  will. 

'*  This  declared  adequacy  flashes  through  the  thickness  of  mystery.  The 
cloud  parts  not,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  chilling  blackness  of  darkness — it 
ia  bright  with  the  insupportable  splendour  upon  which  eyes  to  look  must 
be  clomsed  in  the  very  infinite  beam.  And  now  adhering  to  tlie  restraint 
of  language  which  our  appeal  to  reasonable  good  sense  imposes  on  us,  we 
offer  a  concluding  word  of  grave  sobriety  about  prayer,  which  is  a  stum- 
bling-block to  the  logic  of  tho  immutability  of  the  divine  will." — 
"  Mytieries  of  Nature,^'  p.  273. 

"  Instincts  being  given  to  the  animal  for  its  preservation,  and  the  soul 
being  of  higher  pnce,  we  are  led  to  ask,  Has  the  latter  no  guardian  instincts 
wakening  up  in  moments  of  surpiHse  and  peril  ?  The  question  finds  its 
answer  in  the  spontaneous  readiness  with  which  men  in  danger  make 
appeal  to  higher  than  human  help,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  certainty,  as 
if  a  new  revelation  fell  upon  the  soul  itself.  The  deeper  the  necessity,  the 
•urer  He  is  near;  and  to  those  who  take  exclusive  views  of  the  conditions 
of  God's  goodness,  we  would  simply  suggest  that  this  instinct,  true  to  the 
character  of  instinct,  is  universal.  Thus  vanishes  the  final  difilculty,  thus 
does  it  lose  itself  in  the  hosom  of  the  Father.  Philosophy  itself  may  be 
regarded  as  the  finger-post  pointing  to  the  way.  The  way  itself  is  He  who 
said,  '  I  am  the  Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  No  man  cometh  unto 
the  Father,  save  through  Me.'"—"  The  Mytieriet  of  Nature  "  p.  276. 

"It  is  not  without  purpose  that  wo  point  to  Robertson's  manifold  powers ; 
because  to  a  man  oi  a  different  stamp  they  would  have  proved  manifold 
temptations.  How  great,  for  example,  was  the  temptation  to  such  a  man 
to  separate  from  the  Church,  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  fcomo  new 
sect !  Had  he  chosen  to  have  done  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would 
hare  had  numerous  followers,  and  the  alluring  appearance  of  personal  in- 
fluence, so  dear  to  every  man's  heart.  He  might  have  founded  a  system,  and 
created  disciples,  charged  with  the  perpetuation  of  his  doctrines  and  the 

? reservation  of  his  memory.  He  had  all  advantages  of  person  and  manner, 
'oung,  graceful,  ardent,  accomplished,  learned,  and  eloquent,  how  could  he 
have  fiiled,  had  he  been  merely  ambitious  ?  Nor  were  excuses  wanting  for 
his  own  lelf-justification.  He  stood  very  much  apart.  He,  whose  efforts 
were  directed  to  unity  and  peace,  found  himself  alone !  His  adversaries,  too 
little  agreed  for  combination  against  hiuD,  had  each  nevertheless  his  own 
separate  fling,  although  not  levelled,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  like  asperity. 
High  church  disagreement  was  tempered  with  gentle  respect  for  the  man 
who  bad,  in  so  manly  a  manner,  testified  to  the  deep  devotional  spirit  and 
love  of  the  sacrpdly  beautiful  which  invest  High  Churchism  with  so  much 
attnctivene^s.  His  intense  estioiutc  of  and  personal  loving  devotion  to  the  Son 
of  man,  exceeding  so  far  that  of  orthodox  soundness  of  opmion,  healed  the 
sting  of  his  rondemnHtion  of  Unitariani^n.  Low  Church  repudiated  him 
altogether.  Even  muscular  Christianity,  soldier  as  he  was,  loving  to  revel 
in  the  luxury  of  danger,  would  have  had  more  admiration  for  than  sympathy 
with  a  spirit  so  restrained  by  gentleness.  He  had  licnce  no  special  following ; 
and  vet  to  have  created  it  would  hare  needed  no  more  than  that  the  general 


ipfloence  whidi  he  did  exercise  should  hare  been  condensed  in  tome  septrtt* 
chapel.  The  answer,  as  all  answers  touching  the  conduct  of  this  nan,  is  to 
be  found  in  liis  character,  which  attained,  as  nearly  as  is  attainable  bj 
mortal  man,  the  perfection  which  he  taught." — '^  JtobwrUam  o/ BrightoM^** 
pp.  323,  324. 

'*He  was  not  a  man  to  shirk  statements  because  of  apparent  da^hiag 
with  conrictioDS  already  formed.     He  neither  scorns  the  speculations  of  the 
metaphysician,  nor  denies  the  higher  antiquity  of  man  as  rendered  probabk 
by  the  geologist,  nor  puts  aside  the  proofs  of  older  civilizations  than  would 
Mrem  to  be  warranted  by  Bible  history  ;  nor  did  he  aflTect  to  underrate  tb« 
good  things  of  this  world.     He  went  abroad,  and  saw  the  beauty  of  extend 
nature,  recording  his  impressions  in  language  that  revealed  his  aympathift 
with  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  and  in  words  surpassed  by  none;  nor  did 
ho  ascetically  call  the  goods  of  the  world  not  goods.     Wealth  was  wealth, 
with  all  its  acknowledged  advantages ;  comfort  was  comfort ;  only  he  wu 
neither  tempted  by,  nor  deceived  as  to,  their  relative  Talue.     Nor  did  the 
worldliness,  in  which  he  took  no  share,  blind  his  eye  to  the  good  acts  ofttis 
man  of  the  world.     With  Zaccheus  the  publican,  it  was,  as  he  aigues, 
liberality  first,  and  grace  afterwards.    Frank  admissions  these,  for  which  he 
has  had  to  suffer  much  misconception.     Worse  again,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
same  (*1ass  of  adversaries,  he  respected  doubt — nay,  more,  he  symf^thiieJ 
with  what  he  believed  to  be  the  agonies  of  a  doubting  spirit — in  such  wi«e 
as  not,,  indeed,  to  betray  that  he  had  personally  endured  snoh  aulTering,  bat 
that  he  had  known  and  felt  for  those  who  may  have  had  recourse  to  hj 
large,  liberal  mind  and  sympathetic  heart.     In  one  of  those  energetically 
condensed  sentences,  in  which  he  sometimes  resumes  a  world  of  meamnf, 
he  refers  to  some  who  have  had  enough  of  earnestness  for  doubt ;  for  to  hia 
doubt   did   not   necessarily   mean   vacillation,   but    anxiety  for  truth.**— 
"  Boherlson  of  Brighton,"  pp.  301,  302. 

*•  The  fresh  theology — we  say  fresh  rather  than  new — fears  not  science  tt 
which  it   looks  with  eyes  too  pure  to  behold  iniquity  therein.     Wliat  i) 
science  but  secondury  law — the  instrument  of  the  groat  will  ?    It  is  for  man 
to  seek  out  the  Creator's  means,  und*'r  the  conviction  that  any  correction  of 
his  own  previous  misunderstatidings  thereupon  are  quite  irrespective  of  tbs 
first  unknowable  cause,  which  is  hidden,  as  is  the  principle  of  life.     Until 
reason  and  conscience,  until    speculation  and  the  moral  sentiments,  ba 
proved  to  be  functions  of  matter,  the  science  that  de-ils  with  material  things 
and  the  spirit  which  moves  in  tlie  deep  sense  of  the  infinite  cannot  clash. 
With  matter  God  may  have  dc«lt  once  for  all.     He  may  have  phinted  in 
the  infinitndo  of  »pBcc  the  »ccd  of  tlting:*  for  the  untold  ages  to  develop  and 
unfold  and  breuk  into  ever- varying  ftiriii*.     It  may  be  so.     It  would  not, 
therefore,  follow  tl'ot  He  U  to  rest  for  cvermoro  in  placid,  inert  contempla- 
tion of  the  ^tupcndotiB  fruita  of  Hia  ouc«»-for-nll  pronounced  fiat.     Hath  He 
not  reserved  for  HimieK,  in  the  order  of  spirit  breathed  by  His  own  into 
creatur?  eonipanions,  an  otornal  sphere   of  activity  worthy   of  Himself? 
Matter  is  to  man  mere  st<«p»  to  the  nmn^iMn  not  made  with  hands.    Taking 
cognizance  of  it  by  hi»  senses,  he  transcends  it  by  his  spirit.     The  endlcM 
star   worMs   ore   but   tho   robe   of    Hi*   infinite   majesty,   the   signs  and 
ornaments  of  FUs  power.     Humanity  ia  His  love  ;  in  His  own  Son  perfect, 
and  thrnu{;li  His  own  Sun  of  divine  possibiiiiic?." — **  Holerison  of  liriehiom^** 
pp.  327,  82S. 


A  Traeiical  Trtaiue  an  Bright" m  DUeam*  of  the  Kidneys.  By  T. 
Gbainobb  Stbwabt,  M.D.,  F.B.S^.,  &c.  Ediuborgh :  Adam 
and  Charles  Black. 

It  IB  not  tba  luibit  of  tlia  British  Coniroversialist  to  notice  works 
that  are  porely  medical.  In  the  case  of  this  work  we  make  an  ez^ 
eeption,  howeTer,  and  mainly  in  consideration  of  its  high  literary 
merit.  The  curiosity  of  our  enlightened  classes  now-a-days  is  not 
easily  reatrained  by  the  barriers  of  the  technical,  and  in  many 
eases,  as  we  know,  would  fain  find  food  for  itself  eren  within  the 
domain  of  medicine  in  matter  physiological  or  pathological.  In 
the  latter  department  no  diaease  has  more  occupied  attention  than 
that  named  of  Bright ;  and  we  are  glad  to  aay  that  here  is  a  book 
that  every  reader  can  understand — a  book,  too,  that,  in  a  acientifio 
point  of  riew,  is  the  best  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language. 
On  that  particular  form  of  Bright*s  disease  that  is  called  the  waxy 
kidney,  as  on  the  waxy  defeneration  in  general.  Dr.  Grainger 
Stewart  is  notably  an  authority.  And  what  is  of  most  interest  here, 
aad  most  recommends  itself  to  the  general  reader,  is  the  fact  that 
in  this  form  of  a  disease  which,  while  very  common,  is  usually  re* 
Ijrarded  as  hopeless.  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart  has  led  strong  evidenoe 
in  favour  of  the  efficacy  of  remedies. 

In  short,  we  can  promise  the  general  reader  who  seeks  informa* 
tion,  that  he  will  find  in  tbe  work  of  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart  matter 
interesting,  instructive,  and  of  easy  apprehension — matter  of  which 
be  will  nerer  regret  the  acquisition.  1  he  yery  plates  are  singularly 
good,  and  well  worth  a  glance  from  everybody.  In  the  conduct  of 
the  work,  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart*  who  by  no  means  lays  himself 
out  for  the  praise  of  originality,  shows  great  good  sense  in  follow- 
ing the  classification  of  the  German  patnologist  Yircbow. 
Speeches  hy  the  Right  Hon,  John  Bright,  M.P.    Edited  by  J.  E. 

Thobold  Boobbs.    London :  Macmillan  and  Go. 

Speeches  hy  the  Bight  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.    London :  John 

Camden  Hotten. 
These  two  works,  though  they  contain  much  matter  in  common, 
and  are  both  Taluable,  are  not  by  any  means  the  same  work.  They 
differ  in  price,  the  latter  being  but  a  penny  more  than  half  the 
cost  of  the  former,  which  is  ds.  Gd.  They  differ  again  in  that  the 
former  is  authorized,  and  has  been  revised  by  the  orator,  though  the 
selection  has  been  made  by  the  editor,  who  acknowledges  responsi- 
bility for  that,  hispreface,  and  ihe  index.  The  latter  is  also  selected 
by  an  editor  (B.  £i.  8.),  who  supplies  a  preface,  but  its  contents  are 
unauthorized.  The  latter  contains  twenty  speeches  in  all,  and  the 
former  fifty-six.  The  latter  seem  to  bo  extracted  from  the  best  re* 
ports  of  the  day,  but  the  former,  so  far  as  they  are  parliamentary, 
are  from  Hansard.  The  index  to  the  former  is  a  most  beneficial 
help.  This  notice  is  that  of  a  book-guide  merely.  Of  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Bright  it  is  unnecessary  to  pen  a  critique  here,  but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  character  of  Mr.  Bright  as  an  orator,  may 
engAge  the  attention  of  the  reader  at  no  distant  date. 
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IS  COMPULSOBT  TACCIKATIOK  MORALLY  BIGHT,  ASJ} 
BENEFICIAL  IN  ITS  SANITARY  EFFECTS  ? 


Atfibmatitx. 

Thosb  who  have  read  of  the  fear- 
ful raTSges  of  the  emall-pox,  when 
it  came  like  a  pestilence  sweeping 
oyer  the  country,  and  hurrying  awaj 
thousands  of  those  who  were  orer- 
taken  by  it — those  who  know  the 
loathsome  deadliness  of  the  Tirus  of 
that  contagious  disease — oannol  but 
rejoice  that  our  legislators  ha?e  been 
wise  enough  to  insist  on  a  prerentiye 
measure  so  simple,  so  efficacious,  so 
much  in  accordance  with  the  merci- 
ful law  of  Heaven,  as  compulsory 
Taocination.  People  sometimes 
affirm  that  compulsory  yaccination 
is  wrong,  because  it  is  an  inter- 
ference with  the  glorious  priyileges 
enjoyed  by  small-pox  in  the  olden 
time.  But  I  am  no  such  conser- 
yative.  Let  all  these  remember  that 
any  yaccination  at  all  is  compulsory ; 
that  contagious  yaccination  or  inocu- 
lation,  the  catching  of  the  infection, 
is  compulsory  ;  and  let  them  remem- 
ber that  yaccination  in  the  healthy 
frames  when  the  tissues  are  fresh 
and  vigorous,  is  far  preferable  to 
infection  when  the  energies  of  ]ife 
have  got  worn  and  weakened,  and 
are  unable  to  resisfc  the  attacks  of 
the  disease.  If  they  do  so,  they  wiU 
find  reason  to  feel  grateful  to  the 
Qoyemment  for  having  used  this 
providentially  discovered  preventa- 
tive to  lessen  the  horrors  and  ter- 
rors of  this  grievous  and  noxious 
eruption,  and  to  be  thankful  that  so 
much  life  has  been  spared,  and  pain 
eaved,  and  disease  dispensed  with, 
and  to  be  assured  that  compulsory 
vaccination  is  a  beneficial  measure. 
— G.  V. 

8alu$popuU  aujtrema  lex  e$ty  and 
hence  it  is  proper  that  compulsory 
yaccination  should  be  insisted  on. 
Prevention  is  held  to  be  the  best 


course  in  all  cases ;  how  modi  moiv 
so  ought  it  to  be  with  such  a  moftsl 
scourge  as  smaU-pox?    Men  must 
not  M  allowed  to  plead  their  oon- 
scientious  objections  to  using  pte- 
ventiye  measures  on  their  childrai, 
in  order  that  thrf  may  bmye  the 
privilege  of  inflicting  the  pein  and 
death  of  an   epidemic    upon    the 
children  of  othera  in  thefar  neigh- 
bourhood.  WhatsortofaoonsoieDoe 
clause  would  satisiy  the  pmoa  who 
virtually  avers,  ''X  conscientioQaly 
object  to  the  endurance  of  a  smaU 
amount  of  suffering  and  of  a  alight 
risk  by  my  child ;  but  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  my  child's  becoming  a  grcat 
risk  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
I  reside,  as  a  centre  of  infeefcmia 
and  the  cause  of  great  auitering,  faj 
the  spread  of  infection  to  manj  dT 
the  children  of  my  netghboora**? 
The  safety  of  the  people  demands 
the  law  for  the  compulsory  Taocina- 
tion of  children  as  a  sa£qgnard  for 
the  children  themselves,  and  aa  a 
preventative  in    regard  to  otheK% 
who  would  be  expMed  to  inleotioa 
from  neglect  to  emoroe  it.    The  ob- 
jection taken  to  the  Act  amoonts 
briefly  to  this, — *'  I  shall  not  nm  the 
risk  of  communicating  infection  le 
my  child,    but   shall    let   matten 
take  their  course,  and  so  compel  my 
neighbours  to  run  the  risk  of  infeo> 
tlon  from  my  child  when  disease 
aasaUs  it."   Is  that  right  ?— D.  H.  R. 
It  is  difficult  to  define  the  limita 
of    State    control    and    individoal 
liberty ;  but  we  believe  that  if  the 
actions  of  any  individual  affect  othera 
besides  himself,  the  State  is  justified 
in  interfering  for  the  public  good. 
Therefore,  no  individual  has  a  nght 
to  do  anything  likely  to  spnad  a 
contagious  disease  amongst  hianeigli* 
hours,  for  by  so  doing  he  cai 
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them  BHich  trouble   and  expense, 
besides  placing  their  lires  in  great 
danger.    And  if  any  are  so  insensi- 
ble of  their  dutj  to  their  neighbours 
And  the  Stxite^as  to  neglect  or  refuse 
to  .take  vise  saniftacy  pveoautions, 
and  thereby  expose  others  to  sone 
.disease^  we   say  the  State  is   jus- 
tified m  oompeUing  them  to  take 
auehpveeaations.   It  would  be  mon- 
•t3*0Mly  unjust    ibttt  the  Utm  of 
thotiaands  should  be  endangered  by 
the  abstinaoy,  ignorance,  or  neglect 
ef  one  indiyiduoL    Hence  oompal- 
•WBj  yacoinaiion  is  morally  right, 
paoyided  that  it  is  benefloial  ia  its 
•anitai^  effects,  whioh  we  belieye  is 
the  oase.    The  best  proof  of.  this  is 
to  oompare  the  number  of  deaths 
before^  with  the  number  ekwe,  the 
introduction  of  yacoination*    Mac- 
aniay,  in  his  *<Hiatory,"  gwee    a 
graphio  description  of  its  fearful 
ravages  before  yaocination  was  re- 
sorted tOi  and  at  that  time  9»000  in 
erery  BiiUion  died  annually  of  small- 
pox akoM.     Now,  howeyer,  accord- 
ing to  i)r.  Seaton's  *'  Handbook  of 
Yaooination,"  but  200  in  every  mil- 
lion die  annually  of  this  disease. 
Pr.  Beaton's  book  also  gives  statis- 
tics, which  prove  that  in  other  conn- 
tries  vaccination  has  been  equally  a 
Bucoess.    But,  apart  from  statistics, 
what  stronger  proof  could  we  have  of 
the  effieacy  ofvacoination  than  the 
fact  that  the  nurses  of  the  Small- 
Pox  Hospital  (who  have,  of  course, 
been  vaoeinated)  never  fuflfer  from 
the  disease  P    Of  course,  raooination 
ia  not  always  successful.    What  re- 
medy is  P    And  we  admit  that  in 
•ome  cases  it  may  cause  erysipelas, 
or  other  diseases ;    but  this  is  the 
result  of  some  individual  peculiarity 
of  constitution,  and  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  vaccine  matter.    It  is  absurd 
to  condemn  vaccination  because  it 
})B»j  oi>  a  few  occasions,  proved  in- 
lorfoqs*  when  it  hss,  on  the  who!'* 
fbeen  .v^^ry  beneficial  in  its  "-^^2 
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Oompulsory  legislation  ought  only 
to  proceed  mid  be  based  on  soientiflo 
certainty,  but   great  diffei«nee   of 
opinion  exists  amongst  medioal  men 
m  regard  to  vaccination,  and  this  ia 
eupported    by  facts,   auoh  as  the 
advocacy  of  re*vacoination.     This 
being>the  case,  oompalsoiy  vaccina- 
tion is  wQoag  in  itself   as  well  as 
injurious  iu  its  oonaeqnenoea.--T.  C. 
It  is  quite.evident  that  the  intro- 
duction of  putrescent  matter  from 
one    body   into  another   pioduoes 
very  serioua  derangement  to  health, 
even  in  the  aMst  successful  oases. 
We  know,  however,  that  a  very  large 
number  of  children  inherit,  or  are 
brought  under  the  influence  of,  seri- 
ous diseases.    As  the  tendency  of 
disease  ia  to  ooncentrate  itself  ia 
eruptive  matter,  the  insertion  of  the 
.vaooine  virus,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  a 
simple  process  of  introduciag  a  spe- 
cific contagion  into  the  blood  and 
tissues  of  a  chihl,  but  it  may  be  a 
complicated  and  highly  deleterious 
compound  which  is  introduced  into 
the  system,   and  so  the  seeds  of 
worse  disesses  than  small-pox  may 
be  sown  in  theaystem.    Empirical 
treatment  ought  not  to  be  made 
oompulsory;   and  the  law  exceeds 
its  prerogative  when  it  compels  the 
running  of  such  fearful  risks  as  are 
often  iuTolved  in  the  blood-poison- 
ing induced  in  vaccination.    Preven- 
tive sanitary  measures  ought  to  be 
founded  on  unquestionable  scientific 
daia  and  principles,  of  the  safety 
and  efficacy  of  which  there  can  be 
no  question,  and  vaccination  is  not 
free  from  grave  doubts  and  serious 
evils.     On  these  grounds  we  votQ 
for  the  negative. — J.  P. 
Laws  are  made  for  t^ 
happiness  of  th"  -*•  safety  an4 

ought  to  '  -*  governed— at  least 
ar^  "  oe.  Contradictory  laws 
--absurdities.  Law  says,  Thou 
Shalt  not  kill,  and  yet  bw  compels 
a  parent  to  allow  his  child  to  be 
pouoo^d  wUik  the  virus  ^  Jeeslt  of 
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one  loathsome  disease,  possibly  of 
many—but  sueh  killing  is  no  murder, 
it  ia  done  so  slowly !  We  seek  to  es- 
cape epidemics  by  mannfaoturiog  one 
wholesale,  and  keeping  it  constantly 
aomewhere  rsyitalized  in  the  land. 
But  then  thedoctors  get  fees  by  it,and 
lawyers  get  practice,  and  underta  <ers 
trade,  and  public  officials  business  and 
credit  for  strict  enforcement  of  the 
la,Wi  while  parents  get  danger,  die- 
tress,  anguish,  and  care,  and  children 
have  health  ruined  and  the  narrow 
chances  of  a  happy  life  made  still  nar- 
rower. Wherefore  compulsory  Taooi- 
xuition  appears  to  me  to  be  legalized 
cruelty  and  poisoning,  not  seldom 
resulting  in  "death  by  the  law." 
Of  such  a  law  who  can  approTe? 
Not»— L.  A.  D. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Timei^  report 
of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
held  at  Leeds,  "  tiiat  in  the  opinion 
of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  there 
ia  much  existing  imperfection,  and 
mudi  room  for  improvement,  in  the 
arrangements  for  Taccination.  Some 
aanitarians  entertain  an  opinion  that 
compulsory  Taccination  is,  after  all, 
a  clumsy  substitute  for  proper  legis- 
lation.*' Such  being  the  opinion  of 
the  highest  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  claim  that  compulsory  Tac- 
cination is  wrong,  if  not  tyrannous. 
— H.  M.  T. 

It  haa  been  dearly  ascertained 
that  the  humanised  lymph  employed 
in  Taccination  has  so  much  degene- 
rated that  it  is  no  longer  eifectlTe — 
that  rssusceptibility  to  infection 
after  Taccination  is  on  the  increase — 
and  that,  in  fact,  rcTaccination  is  in 
many  cases  necessary ;  so  much  so, 
^  that  some  haTe  adTocated  septennial 
vaccination,  like  septennial  parlia- 
^eniPf  ^^^  security's  sake.  This 
ahows  that  thf"  grounds  upon  which 
compulsory  TaccinJ.**on  has  been 
legalized  haTe  not  been  bu'f^ciently 
certain.  Yet  the  people  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Taw,  even  though  it 
has  thus  been  found  to  be,  nqt  only 


inefficacious,  but  injnriona  and  dan- 
gerous. Of  late  a  justifiable  resistanee 
has  been  begun,  and  parenta  have  he- 
sitated, even  in  the  majestic  presence 
of  the  law,  to  let  their  children  pass 
through  the  fire  of  Taccination,  in  sa- 
crifice to  the  IColoch  of  ao  ejfSUe  idea 
and  a  senseless  law,  and  an  anti-com- 
pulsory Taccination  association  has 
been  rightly  called  into  being. — J.  Y. 

In  both  aspects  of  the  case  we 
emphatically  decUrenegatiTely.  W^ 
as  Christian  men  and  good  ciliaens, 
are  duly  bound  to  be  subject  to  the 
oiTil  powers.  Morally  right!  Nay ;  it 
is  an  iniquitous  law  that  compda  oa 
to  defy  it ;  or  God's  implanted  in- 
stincta  to  preserTC  health,  intelket, 
and  CTen  life  itself,  may  perhapa  be 
endangered  by  compulaory  Taccina- 
tion. 

Experience  leads  me  to  dedaia 
against  it  asmoreinjorioua  than  bene- 
ficial as  a  sanitary  meaaure.  The  doc- 
tor who  attended  our  family  for  many 
years,  haTing  a  daughter  the  aame  age 
as  myself,  proposed  to  my  parents  that 
she  and  I  should  be  Taccinatcd  at  the 
same  time,  and  from  the  same  mat- 
ter. Fortunately  they  refuaed ;  but 
he  operated  on  his  daughter;  the 
result  is  she  has  sufiiarea  from  fits 
and  iU-bealth  cTcr  since.  If  such 
results  follow  when  a  tender  father 
and  a  skilful  doctor  atteada  to  a 
beloTcd  one,  how  dire  are  the  re- 
sults we  may  anticipate  when  matter 
is  obtained  merely  as  a  matter  of 
business ;  where  afi^ection  coea  not 
prompt  the  greatest  anxiety  to  ob- 
tain it  in  its  purest  form  ?  Thia  is 
not  an  isolated  case.;  but  aimilar 
cases  might  be  multiplied  a  Uion- 
sandfold.  Nor  is  it  in  consonance 
with  allopathic  principles.  If  all  other 
diseases  require  Tariona  treatm^vt, 
according  to  circumstancea,  ia  it  not 
absurd  to  suppose  that  one  opera* 
tion,  in  all  Tarieties  of  tempera- 
ments, and  in  the  greatest  diTer»ity 
of  circumstances,  can  be  inTariahly 
efficacious  ?— C.  J.  C. 
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T  H  B     B  A  B  D. 

▲  PnrDABIO  ODB. 

Bt  Thoxab   Qbat. 

1.2. 

Oh  a  rock,  ^hose  hanghtj  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 

Standing  upon  a  oli£r,  whose  oyerhangiog  height  throws  a  dark  ehadovr 
OTer  the  turbnlent  waters  of  the  ancient  Conway,  wrapped  in  the  black 

(16)  Saughttf^  from  the  old  word  haughty  from  French  ha%t,  high,  from 
Latin  aUtu^  high,  lofty. 

(16)  Comoa^t  &  "▼w  ^  North  Wales,  remarkable  for  the  bold  romantic 
scenery  in  which  its  npper  reaches  abound,  and  the  beautiful  landscapes 
which  lie  along  its  lower  course.  It  rises  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
counties  of  Merioneth,  Denbigh,  and  CamarTon,  in  a  little  mountain-tarn. 
In  the  first  eighteen  miles  of  its  course  it  receires  many  rapid  mountain 
affluents,  and  is  itself  turbulent  and  wild  ;  for  twelve  miles  thereafter  it  is  a 
larg^  smooth,  winding,  navigable  stream.  Frowm^  oyerhangs,  as  a  brow 
(.^Wmm)  wrinkled  in  wrath. 

(17 — 22)  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  mentions,  in  his  '*  Discourses  on  Paint- 
ing "  (xT.),  that  Gray  was  indebted  to  painting,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
for  his  conception  of  the  indignant  Welsh  bard,  as  here  given.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  tne  recollection  of  Permeggiano's  picture  of  Moses  "  Breaking 
the  Tables,"  had  kindled  his  imagination,  and  contributed  to  shape  his  owa 
description.  The  elder  Disraeli,  however,  states  that  "  Ghray  tells  us  that 
the  image  of  his  '  Bard,' — 

'  Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed  like  a  Metbob  to  the  troubled  air,' 

was  taken  from  a  picture  of  the  Supreme  Being  [in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel], 
by  Baphael.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  and  somewhat  ludicrous,  that  the 
heard  of  Hudibras  is  also  compared  to  a  meteor;  and  the  accompanying 
observation  of  Butler  almost  induces  one  to  think  that  Gray  derived  from 
it  the  whole  plan  of  that  sublime  ode,  since  his  bard  precisely  performs 
what  the  heard  of  Hudibras  denounced.    These  are  the  verses : — 

'  This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 
The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns.' — Sud,^  e.  u 

I  have  been  asked  if  I  am  serious  in  my  conjecture,  that  *  the  meieor  beard 
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Bobed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 

With  haffgard  eyes  the  poet  stood 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed,  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air), 
And  with  a  mister's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire. 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
Hark,  how  each  giant  oak  and  desert  cave 

Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath ! 
0*er  thee,  O  king,  their  hundred  arms  they  ware, 

Serenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe ; 

raiment  of  mourning,  With  wildly  gleaming  eyes,  the  bard  waa  weo 
(hijB  beard  waa  flowing,  and  his  age-grey  looks  floated  on  the  tempestuooi 
breeze,  like  a  comet's  far*difi'uB6d  streaks) ;  and  with  a  proficient's  skill 
and  a  soothsayer's  energy  extnoted  from  his  harp  a  song  expressive  of 
intense  grief.  ** listen"  (t^e  lay  so  runs)  '<in  what  manner  each  mighty 
monarch  of  the  wood,  and  each  tenantless  hollow  heaves  forth  the  sound 
of  its  sorrow  in  oommunion  with  the  terrible  murmurs  of  the  floods  bebir! 
They  threaten  above  thy  head,  O  sovereign,  with  the  shaking  of  Mr 
Briarean  branches,  and  invoke  upon  thee  by  their  loud  complaining!; 
resounding  —as  they  never  may  again,  since  the  time  of  thy  conquest,  bring* 


of  Hudibras  might  have  given  birth  to  the  ^  hard '  of  Ghray.  I  replied  that 
the  burletgme  and  the  whUme  are  extremes,  and  extremes  meet.  Howoftso 
does  it  merely  depend  on  our  own  state  of  mind,  and  on  our  own  taste^  to 
consider  the  sublime  as  burlesque!  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  Ims  aefer, I 
believe,  been  remarked  (to  return  to  0ray,)  that  when  he  ooneeivod  the  idea 
of  the  beard  of  has  '  Bard^  he  had  in  his  aaind  the  Um^uajfe  of  Milton»  who 
describes  Azazel  sublimely  unfurling — 

**  The  imperial  ensign  which,  fall  high  advaaoed. 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind ! ' 

*P<mM99  LoH;  b.  L,  T.  68S. 

Very  similar  to  Chay's— 

*  Streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air.' " 

**  Curiotities  of  Uterature'*  (Routledge's  Ed.),  p.  112. 

Mr.  Mitford  quotes  a  remark  from  the  "  Walpoliana,*'  in  which  it  it 
stated  that  the  accident  of  aoeing  a  blind  harper  perform  on  a  Wdsh  haip 
awoke  the  auapended  action  of  the  poet's  fancy,  and  induced  him  to  com- 
plete the  poem  which  he  had  in  contemplation. 

(17)  Sable  now  means  blacky  but  seems  originally  to  have  been  derired 
from  SabulOf  sand,  dust,  and  to  be  connected  with  the  old  form  of  mourn- 
ing, '*  sackcloth  and  cuKes." 

(18)  Haggard^  hag-like,  and  therefore  wild^  from  Saga,  a  wise  woman— 
§  being  softened  into  h  as  in  jemi,  Aemi  half;  hex,  and  sex,  six,  &o. 

(24)  Torrent,  from  Latin  TorreOf  to  scorch,  burn,  as  in  torremtijlt 
foaming  (as  if  boiling)  rirers. 
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Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day. 
To  high-born  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 

I.  3. 

Cold  is  Cadwallo's  toogae,  , 

That  hushed  the  stormy  main : 
Brave  Urien  sleeps  npon  his  craggy  bed  ; 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 

Modred,  whose  magic  song 
Made  huge  Fliolimmon  bow  his  cloud-topped  head. 
On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie, 

ing  destruction  to  Welsh  nationality — to  the  noble  Hoel'i  harpi  or  tbe 
tender  song  of  Llewelljn.*' 

Death-chilled  is  the  voice  of  Cadwallon,  which  soothed  the  tempest- tost 
ocean  into  peace ;  high-hearted  Urien  is  stretched  in  death  upon  his  couch 
of  cliffs  ;  0  hill-ranges,  je  weep  uselessly  for  Modred,  whose  enchanting 
melodies  made  mighty  FUnlimmon  bend  his  mist-clad  peak ;  on  the  desolate 
coast  of  Carnarvon,  they  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  bedaubed 

(28)  Heel  (1140—1172)  is  called  Mgh-born,  em  being  the  son  of  Owen 
Gmyi)e<ld,  prince  of  North  Wales.  He  and  his  brother  Madoo  contested 
the  right  to  the  throne.  In  tiie  fight  Hoel  fell,  and  Madoo  emigrated  from 
Wales ;  HoePs  poems  are  chiefly  love-odes,  and  of  these  the  finest  is  en- 
titled "  The  Choice."  Lly  warch  ap.  Llewellyn's  poetry  (1160—1220)  was 
characterised  by  his  countrymen  as  soft  and  sweet,  and  the  poet  hifoself  ia 
styled  the  tender-hearted  prince.  He  was  the  laureate  of  sereral  of  the 
princes,  and  perhaps  an  accoimt  of  this  was  satirically  called  *'  the  poet  of 
the  pigs."  One  of  his  most  notable  pieces  is  an  "  Invocation,"  while 
nndei^oing  the  ordeal  of  fire  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  order  that  it 
might  be  ascertained  if  he  knew  anything  of  Madoc*s  fate.  A  Une  of 
Pope's  in  his*'  Dunciad,"  high-born  **  Howard,"  echoed  in  the  ear  of  Gray, 
when  he  gave  with  all  the  artifice  of  alliteration, — 

*<  High*bom  Hoel's  harp." 
DkraeWs  "  Curiosities  of  Liieralure,"  p.  212. 

(29)  Cadwallon  was  a  Welsh  prince  of  the  seventh  century,  whom  Edwin 
defeated  in  622 ;  he  then  fled  over  sea  to  Ireland,  whence  he  at  a  later  date 
returned*  and  thereafter  waged  constant  war  against  the  Sarons  as  oppres- 
sors.    He  patronized  the  bards  of  Fowys,  and  gained  their  loving  praise. 

(31)  Perhaps  Aneurin,  author  of  "  The  Ghidodin  "  (P). 

(33)  Brydydd  (1200—1250)? 

(34)  The  range  of  Plinlimmon,  which  runs  acros>B  the  country  from  east 
to  west,  is  the  boundary  between  north  and  south  Wales.  Plinlimmon, 
its  highest  peak  (2,600  feet),  is  thirty  miles  in  circumferenoe  at  its  base. 
In  it  the  sources  of  the  Severn  and  the  Wye  are  contained.  Compare 
eloud'iopt  with  Shakspere's  "  cloud-capped." 

(35)  Arvon  is  Caernarvonshire,  the  fortressed  land  opposite  to  Von,  or 
Man^  t.  e.,  Anglesea. 

Compere  share,  shear,  shire  from  Anglo-Saxon  scyran,  to  divide^  dis* 
part,  separate,  mthshcre. 
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Smeared  with  gore  and  ghastly  pale ; 

Far,  far  aloof  the  affrighted  rayens  sail : 
The  famished  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by. 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tunefal  art, 

Dear  as  thelight  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart, 

Te  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries. 
No  more  I  weep.    They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  cliff,  a  grisly  band, 
I  see  them  sit ;  they  linger  yet, 

Arengers  of  their  native  land ; 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join, 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  my  line. 

ILL 

Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof, 

Tvith  blood,  and  white  as  a  spectre ;  avray  to  a  distance  from  them  the  ter- 
rified ravens  fly,  and  the  hungry  eagle  shrieks  and  hurries  off  from  Uie 
sight.  BeloTed,  departed  comrades  in  poetic  skill,  welcome  to  my  soul  as 
are  the  day-beams  which  enter  by  grief-worn  eyes ;  delightful  to  me  as  are 
the  bright  blood-globules  which  impart  vital  heat  to  my  heart,  ye  expired 
in  the  times  of  your  expiring  land's  groans.  Not  again  shall  I  mourn. 
They  are  not  dead }  on  those  mountain-peaks,  a  misty  dark  multitude,  I 
notice  them  rest ;  they  hover  around  still  to  wreak  the  penalty  of  venge* 
ance  on  the  oppressors  of  the  country  of  our  sires.  With  me  in  terriUe 
song-bursts  they  combine,  and  unroll  with  gore-dabbled  hands  the  web  of 
thy  fate  and  that  of  thy  posterity. 

Intertwist  the  warp  and  intermingle  the  woof,  to  make  the  death-shroud 
of  the  whole  lineage  of  Edward  I. 

Let  there  be  sufficient  scope,  and  a  large  margin,  to  write  thereon  the 

(86)  Sm$ared^  bedabbled,  as  in  Mai^eik — 

''Smear  the  sleepy  grooms  with  blood," 

**  Their  hands' and  faces  were  all  hadged  with  blood,*' 

**  Their  daggers  unmannerly  hreeched  with  gore,"  &o. 

Oheuily,  from  Anglo-Saxon  gaat^  German  geist,  spirit,  like  a  ghost  in  appear- 
ance, deathlif, 

(87)  Aloqff  all  off,  entirely  off  or  away  from,  apart,  remote,  at  a  distance. 
(B8)  Fcunithedf  hunger-sore,  from  Latin  Fame*,  hunger. 

(40 — 43)  This  repetition  of  the  same  word  at  the  beginning  of  each  of 
several  clauses,  is  called  anaphora. 
(44)  Grisly,  from  Anglo-Saxon  grislic,  terrible,  as — 

"So  spake  the  grisly  terror,  and  in  shape 
So  speaking  and  so  threatening,  grew  tenfold 
More  dreadful  and  deform." — Paradite  Loti,u.t  704—6. 

(48)  Tiituef  from  Latin  Texere,  to  weave,  as  igtue  from  Sxir€  to  go  out ; 
—  directly  from  French  tinu,  woven. 

(49)  "  In  the  operation  of  weaving,  the  threads  which  are  stretched  on 
the  frame  are  called  the  warp  or  warps,  and  the  single  thread  which  is 
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The  windinfc-theet  of  Edward's  raoe. 
Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough, 

The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night. 
When  Serem  shall  re-echo  with  affright 
The  shrieks  of  death,  through  Berkley's  roof  that  ring. 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king  ! 

weird  letters  of  the  infernal  kingdon^.  Note  on  it  the  year,  and  fix  therein 
the  date  of  tliat  night  in  which  the  Severn  appalled  shall  resound  with  the 
shrill  cries  of  one  expiring,  when,  throagh  the  sounding  chamhers  of  Berke- 
ley Castle,  the  scream  of  an  intSnsely  suffering  king  ahall  pats.    Out  of  tbee». 


woven  into  it  by  means  of  the  shuttle  is  called  the  woof ;  and  the  two 
combined  in  a  texture  is  called  the  weh.*' — Dr,  C.  M.  Inglehy.  "Can 
there  be  an  image  more  just,  apposite,  and  nobly  imagined,  than  this 
tremendous  tragical  winding-sheet  P  In  the  rest  of  this  stansa  the 
wildness  of  thought,  expression,  and  cadence,  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  character  and  situation  of  the  speaker,  and  of  the  bloody  spectres  hia 
assistants.  It  is  not,  indeed,  peculiar  to  it  alone,  but  a  beauty  that  runs 
throughout  the  whole  composition,  that  the  historical  erenta  are  briefly 
sketched  out  by  a  few  striking  circumstances,  in  which  the  poet'a  office  of 
rather  exciting  and  directing  than  satisfying  the  reader*a  imagination,  is 
perfectly  observed.  Such  abrupt  hints,  resembling  the  small  fragments  of 
a  Tast  ruin,  suffer  not  the  mind  to  be  raised  to  the  utmost  pitcn  by  one 
image  of  horror,  but  that  instantly  a  second  and  a  third  ore  presented  to  it, 
and  the  affection  is  still  uniformly  supported." — An  aMontfmou$  erUio 
quoted  hy  Maton. 

(31)  "  Gray  has  been  severely  censured  by  Johnson  for  the  expression,—- 

'  Give  ample  room  and  joerge  enough^ 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace.*—'  The  Bard.* 

On  the  authority  of  the  roost  unpoetical  of  critics  we  must  still  hear  that 
the  poet  hiu  no  line  eo  bad,  *  Ample  room '  is  feeble,  but  would  have 
passed  unobserved  in  any  other  poem  but  in  the  poetry  of  Gray,  who  has 
taught  us  to  admit  nothing  but  what  is  exquisite.  *  Verge  enough*  is 
poetical,  since  it  convejs  a  material  image  to  the  imagination.  No  one  ap- 
pears to  have  detected  the  source  from  whence,  probably,  the  whole  Une  was 
derived.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  from  the  following  passage  in  Dry- 
den: — 

'  Let  Fortiine  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me, 
I  have  a  soul  that,  like  an  axpli  shield, 
Can  take  in  all,  and  TJtaaa  maovQB.  for  more.' 

Drgden'e  <  Don  Sehattian:  " 
^Dieraeire  "  Curiosities  of  Literature.** 

(56)  Edward  II.,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Edward  I.,  bom  at  Carnarvon^ 
23th  April,  1284,  was  in  1301  created  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  recognised 
as  king  on  his  Cither's  death,  7th  July,  1807.    At  Bovdogne,  in  Jan.  I8O89 
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She-wolf  of  France,  with  UDrelenting  fangs,   . 

That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate. 
From  thee  be  born,  who  o'er  tny  country  hangs 

The  scourge  of  Heaven  I   What  terrors  round  him  wait ! 
Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combined, 
And  Sorrow's  fkded  form,  and  Solitude  behind. 

II.  2. 

Mighty  yictor,  mighty  lord. 

She-wolf  of  France,  who,  with  slakelesB  jaw,  rendest  asunder  the  entrails 
of  thy  murdered  husband,  let  him  issue  who  shall  orereloud  thine  own  land 
Mke  a  pestilence — ^the  retribution  of  the  Most  High.  What  fear-awakening 
Jates  engird  him,— bewilderment  before  Mm!  in  union  with  Betreat,  and 
the  ghastly  shi^  of  Sorrow,  while  Desobtion  follows  in  the  rear. 
Magnificent  conqueror,  glorious  t  jrant^  on  his  death-bed  he  rests  humbly ! 


he  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  Y.,  of  France,  to  whom  he  had  been 
a£Banoed  since  1299.  His  reign  was  troubled  greatly  on  account  of  his 
own  remissness,  and  of  his  engrossment  with  farourites,  in  whose  hands  he 
left  the  exercise  of  the  rojal  prerogatives.  Isabella  became,  in  league  with 
Mortimer,  the  head  of  a  partj  against  him,  and  thej  gained  potseeeion  of 
the  heir-apparent,  who  was  betrothed  to  Philippa,  of  Hainault.  England 
was  invaded  by  the  conspirators,  end  the  king  was  deserted  by  the  chief 
men  in  the  kutgdom.  Edward  fled  to  Bristol,  then  shut  himself  up  in 
Neath  Abbey.  Edward  III.  was  proclaimed  kinff,  his  Aither  was  dragged 
from  his  concealment,  and  taken  in  custody  to  Monmouth,  and  thenoe  to 
Kenil worth.  He  was  hurried  from  prison  to  prison,  while  Isabella  and  her 
paramour  Mortimer  ruled  in  the  name  of  the  prince.  After  having  had 
him  incarcerated  in  the  castles  of  Corfe  and  Bristol,  and  finding  that 
insult  could  not  kill,  he  was  taken  to  Berkeley  castle,  and  there,  with  the 
oonniTanoe  of  his  wife,  on  20th  September,  1827,  by  his  keepers.  Sir  Thomas 
Goumay  and  Sir  John  Maltravers,  he  was[murdered.  His  body  was  shown 
at  Bristol,  and  he  was  buried  prirately  in  Gloucester  cathedral.  Tradition 
says  that  fearful  shrieks  broke  the  quietude  of  one  terrible  night,  and  that 
next  morning  it  was  known  the  king  was  dead. 

(57)  Isabella,  of  France,  so  called  for  her  relentless  cruelty.  The  same 
phrase  is  applied  by  Shakspere  to  Queen  Margaret.  —Renry  VI^  part  iii., 
act  i.,  6.  4. 

(62)  Edward  III.,  eldest  son  of  Edward  II.,  and  of  Isabella,  bom  1312, 
crowned  on  the  deposition  of  his  father,  25th  January,  1827,  and  married 
Philippa,  of  Hainault,  1328.    He  claimed  the  crown  of  BVance,  and  eagerly 

grosecuted  his  claim.  At  Crecy^  Odais,  and  Potctiers,  as  well  as  in  Guienne, 
e  became  **  the  scourge  '*  of  fVance.  '  He  had  many  sorrows  in  his  family 
life.  The  last  fortnight  of  his  existence  was  passed  at  the  manor  of  Shene 
(Richmond),  attended  only  by  his  paramour,  Alice  Perrers.  But  she  de- 
serted him  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  and  no  one,  except 
a  single  priest,  was  by  his  death-bed,  or  even  in  the  house,  when,  on  2l8t 
June,  1377,  in  his  65th  year,  he  expired. 
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XiO^  on  his  funeral  conch  he  lies  I 
|9o  pitying  heart,  no  eye  afford 

A  tear  to  grace  his  obvequies. 
Is  the  sable  warrior  fled  P 
Thy  Bon  is  gone,  he  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  bom, — 

Keitbor  a'  soirowing  spirit  nor  a  griering  eye  yields  a  teardrop  to  gire 
the  ottttomaiT  solemnity  to  his  burial-rites !  Has  tho  heroic  '*  Black  Prince" 
departed  ?  Thy  son  is  dead.  He  reposes  among  the  slain.  Whore  is  the 
eager  crowd  that  had  been  brought  into  being  during  thy  proiperity? 
They  have  set  off  to  greet  the  new  "  expectancy  of  nations."  The  sun 
shines  gaily,  the  western  breezes  fan  the  cheek  gently,  while  tlie  richly 
adorned  bark,  in  flaunting  style,  sweeps  grandly  through  the  deep  blue  sea ; 

(67)  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  bom  at  Woodstock,  15th  June,  1330, 
who,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  on  the  field  of  Crecy,  slew  the  blind  king  of 
Bohemia,  John  of  Luxemburg,  at  Poictiers,  took  John,  king  of  France, 
prisoner,  who  bad  fought  bravely  in  Spain,  and  gorerned  G-uicnne  as  a 
proTince,  under  the  gOTemment  of  his  father,  but  who  died  8th  June, 
1376.  He  was,  in  popular  estimation ^t he  first  hero  of  the  age,  remarkable 
alike  for  personal  bravery  ond  militury  skill.  He  had  headed  the  rebellions 
which,  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  disturbed  and  amazed  Edward  III. 
He  piedeoeased  his  father  by  somewhat  more  than  a  year. 

(69)  Gray,  in  his  "  Ode  to  Adversity,"  has— 

"  Light  THE7  DISFBR8B,  and  with  them  go 

The  SUMMER  FRIEND." 

Fond  of  his  image,  he  has  it  again  in  his  Bard,— 

**  The  SWARM  that  in  thy  voonitde  beam  are  bom, 

Perhaps  the  germ  of  this  beautiful  image  may  be  found  in  Shakspere — 

••  For  men,  like  buttebplies. 

Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  tub  bummbb/' 

**  Troilus  and  Crettida^"  act  iii.,  8.  7., 

and  two  similar  passages  in  Timon  of  Athens, — 

'*  The  swallow  follows  not  the  summer 
More  williogly  than  we  yonr  lordship. 
Tim,  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter; 

Such  summer  birds  are  men.'* — Act  iii. 

Agam  in  the  same — 

— —  "Onedond  of  winter  showers 
These  flies  arc  couched." — Act  ii. 

IHsraeli^s  **  CuriontiB^  gf  LUeraimre,^ 
MUton  also  speaks  of— 

*< Summer's  noontide  air.*' — "Paradise  Loet,"  ii.,  809;  and  of  a— 
"  Swarm  of  flies  in  Vintage  time." — "  Paradise  Megained^*^  iv.,  1 6. 
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Gone  to  salute  the  rising  mom. 

Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows. 

While  proudly  ridinjt  o'er  the  azure  realm. 
In  ffallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
Segardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 
That,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  eyening  prey. 

Youth  on  the  outlook  at  the  forefront,  and  Pleasure  haTing  the  guidanee  of 
its  course ;  heedless  of  the  careering  tempest's  might,  which,  oouching  like 
a  wild  beast,  in  gloomy  silence  lurkinglj  await-s  its  booty  when  the  ehadea 
of  niglit  begin  to  falL 


(70)  "The  rising  mom**  refers  to  Richard  II.,  only  surrinng  eon  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  succeeded  Edward  IIL,  in  his  elerenth 
year.  The  extraragance,  magnificence,  and  exactions  of  his  reign,  and  the 
terrible  storms  of  rebellion  and  murder  in  which  it  closed,  are  denoted  in 
six  succeeding  lines. — See  Shakspere's  Biekard  II. 

(76)  *'  This  representation  of  the  whirlwind^  under  the  image  of  a  h»€ui  of 
prejif,  lying  in  ambush  in  the  day  time,  expectant  of  the  ni^hl,  is  not  only 
perfectly  just  and  natural,  but  incomparably  s\xh\ime.** ^fFakejfield, 
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QuKSTiovs  BSQUiBiira  Ahswsrs. 

843.  Who  and  what  was  "  Chris- 
topher North  ?  "—Timtk. 

844.  What  is  the  best  edition  of 
the  works  of  Alexander  PopeP — 
ToHtk, 

845.  Will  any  one  kindly  furnish 
an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  value  of  **  the  Works  of  Thomas 
I)e  Quincey  ?  *'— R  H.  B. 

84iS.  Can  any  of  your  obliging 
correspondents  inform  me  where  I 
can  purchase  a  copy  of  the  late  Mr. 
Toufmin  Smith's  work,  entitled 
*'The  Parish,  its  Obligations  and 
Powers;  its  Officers,  and  their 
Duties.'*    I  shall  be  glad  to  know 


the  name  of  the  publishers  and  the 
price. — B.  N. 

847.  I  think  I  have  read  that  the 
House  of  Lords  has  abolished  the 
right  of  Totins  by  proxy,  whi^ 
formerly  existed  amongst  the  Peers. 
Is  this  correct?  If  so  when  did 
the  Lords  do  it  ?  Where  can  I  get 
information     on     the    subject! — 

GXOROIXTS. 

848.  While  reading,  one  often 
notices  things  mentioned  as  if  they 
were  quite  familiar  to  ererybody. 
Snoh,  for  instance,  is  the  mention, 
as  if  quite  casuaUy,  but  as  a  matter 
of  course,  assumed  to  be  known  **  to 
erery  schoolboy,"  as  the  phrase  goea. 
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of  "  the  Mulberry  Club,"  which  I 
met  in  the  oourBO  of  en  old  mega- 
sine  article.  Of  each  a  olub  one 
might  form  erer  so  many  ideas  a 
priori^  but  would  they  tally  with 
the  fact  ?  Let  me  then  ask  if  any 
of  your  readers,  wiser  than  I  upon 
this  point,  can  describe  for  rae  "  the 
Mulberry  Club?"— W.J.  J. 

849.  In  the  excellent  and  inform- 
ing article  on  Dr.  C.  M.  Ingloby,  it 
is  stated  (p.  87),  that  *'he  studied 
Paley's  Natural  Theology,  and  this, 
in  its  own  form,  he,  in  his  opinion, 
found  to  be  equally  unsatisfactory" 
with  the  argument  of  Clarke's  De- 
monstration a  priori ;  but  no  indica- 
tion of  the  grounds  of  unsatisfac* 
torinees  is  given.  I  hare  always 
been  of  opinion  that  the  Natwral 
Theology  was  a  work  uniquely  satis- 
factory, as  Lord  Brougham  called 
it,  *'  a  close,  logicaJ,  and  practical 
argument,  leTel  to  all  comprehen- 
sions." I  am  aware  th«t  certain 
objections  have  been  taken  to  the 
inoidence  and  the  course,  but  not 
the  force  of  the  argument.  Would 
it  be  too  much  to  ask  the  writer  of 
that  article,  or,  through  you,  the 
learned  Doctor  himselt,  to  giro  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  reasons  in- 
ducing him  to  regard  the  argument 
of  Paley  unsatisfactory  P — B.  J.  G.  B. 

Akbwxbb  to  Qusstioks. 

840.  Than  Donald  Cargill's  few 
names  are  more  fondly  cherished  in 
the  memories  of  the  Scottish  people. 
He  was  bom  near  the  town  of  Blair- 
gowrie, in  Perthshire,  oif  a  small 
estate,  of  which  his  father  was  pro« 
prietor,  in  or  about  the  year  1610. 
The  schools  of  Aberdeen  having 
famished  his  earlier  education,  tlie 
usual  course  at  St.  Andrews  XJni- 
Tersity  prepared  him  for  ordination 
to  the  ministry  in  the  Barony  Church 
of  Glasgow.  This  was  as  a  Pres- 
byterian, and  on  the  enforcement  of 
Prelacy  on  Scotland  in  1662,  he 
preferred  to  surrender  his  charge 


rather  than  his  principles  ;  he 
instituted  at  that  time  a  course 
of  violent  and  uncompromising 
preaching  against  the  King  and 
his  Church,  his  name  bulks  hirgely 
in  Scottish  history  for  a  period  of 
subsequent  nineteen  years.  He  waa 
outlawed,  a  price  being  set  upon  his 
head,  and  his  life  became  a  prolonged 
series  of  sore  vicissitudes  aud 
miraculous  escapades.  Many  are 
the  narrations  of  remarkable  inci- 
dents in  his  life  to  be  found  scat- 
tered throughout  the  psges  of 
contemporaneous  fellow-Presbyter- 
ian chroniclers.  He  was  one  of  the 
gallant  handful  who  fought  against 
the  royal  forces  at  Both  well  Bridge, 
and  was  there  seriously  wounded. 
But  perhaps  the  crowning  act  of 
this  daring  spirit  was  to  utlor  the 
**  extreme  sentence  of  excommuni* 
cation  against  the  King  and  most  of 
the  Scottish  Council,"  which  he  did 
in  1680, — a  proceeding  however  in 
which  he  wanted  the  sympathy  of 
many  of  the  best  of  his  feliow-reli* 
gionists, — Wodrow  the  liistorian 
amongst  them.  The  next  year 
witnessed  his  removal  from  the  scene 
of  his  sufferings,  for,  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  he  was  tried  for  high 
treason,  convicted,  and  condemned, 
and  was  hanged  at  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgh,  leaving  a  name  to  be 
treasured  among  those  of  the  many 
saints,  as  we  might  say,  of  saintlesa 
Presbyterianism. — J.  P.  B. 

842.  Hugh  Miller  committed 
suicide  in  a  paroxysm  of  madness. 
It  is  generally  thought  that  he  had 
a  constitutional  tendency  to  insanity, 
and  it  is  certain  that  any  predis- 
position that  he  may  have  had  to 
madness  was  increased  by  intense 
exertion,  in  preparing  his  last  book, 
the  "  Testimony  of  the  Bocks,"  for 
publication.  For  some  time  before 
his  death  he  was  subject  to  strange 
hallucinstions,  which  indicated  that 
hia  over-taxed  mind  was  giving  way 
under  the  weight  of  his  literary 
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labours.  He  imagined  that  he 
would  be  robbed  and  murdered, 
and  always  had  loaded  firearm;)  bj 
his  Bide  when  at  rest.  On  the 
twenty -sixth  of  December,  1856,  he 
retired  to  bed  early,  and  on  the 
next  morning  was  found  dead, 
baring  shot  himself  through  the 
heart.— Geobgius. 

84o.  The  writings  of  Thomas  De 
Quincey  are  in  no  sense  worht. 
Gleams,  glimpses,  essays,  overtures, 
prelusions,  side-lights,  roving?,  ram- 
bling*, excursions,  dissertations, 
apologues,  epilogues,  fancies  and 
fondlings — they  may  be  any  or  all  of 
these,  but  not  works ;  that  is  a  mis- 
nomer. De  Quincey  wanted  the 
two  great  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  a  worker — persistency  and 
consistency.  Nearly  all  the  writings 
of  De  Quincey  partake  of  the  nature 
of  improvisations.  Even  when 
ta^ki'd  to  and  by  hack-work  he  sel- 
dom composed  unless  under  the  un- 
avoidable spur  of  necessity ;  and 
tlien  his  thoughts  veered,  and  tacked, 
and  circumambiated,  rather  than 
went  on.  His  MS  ,  which  the  writer 
at  one  time  had  frequently  in  his 
Imnds,  was  finely  written,  witli 
frequent  interlineations,  and  all 
sorts  of  addenda  in  the  shape  of 
notes,  insertions,  and  inter  additions, 
with  signs  of  haste,  and  marks  of 
having  been  done  anywhere  that 
offered  opportunity.  He  was  a 
great  ma«ter  artist  in  the  use  of 
words.  His  thoughts  are  neither  so 
profound  nor  so  original  as  he 
thought  them,  or  as  many  think. 
Ho  had  a  receptive  and  absorbent 
intellect,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
ideas  of  others  came  into  his  mind 
through  the  plain  glass  of  memory, 
to  be  by  him  refracted  through  his 
cathed  ral-windo w-like  imagination, 
which  coloured  them  so  that  they 
seemed  his  own.  He  had  a  lively, 
but  not  a  discreet  intellect ;  his 
mind  was  subtle  rather  than  honest, 
and,  though  originally  capable  of 


high  thought,  had  lost  tha  habit  of 
thinking  out.  He  intuited  mors 
frequently  tlian  reasoned,  and  be 
was  often  delighted  at  achieriog  a 
cleverness  when  he  ought  to  bive 
elicited  a  truth.  He  was  oanttnu- 
ally  constructing  bridges  of  paradoT 
to  bring  the  heterodox  and  the 
orthodox  within  hail,  and  be  eon- 
trived  cunning  distinctions  of  tenai 
better  than  he  originated  knowing 
exhibitions  of  thought.  He  had  a 
large  and  varied  experience,  and  bs 
had  seen  and  known  many  singular 
men  as  well  as  read  many  out  of 
the  way  books ;  he  had  a  ridi 
vocabulary,  learned,  literary,  and 
conversational ;  he  had  ripened  all 
the  passions  of  his  nature  into 
oriental  luxuriance,  and  he  had  little 
of  that  reticence  which  seals  up  in 
the  heart  the  experiences  of  many 
men.  He  was  singular,  and  delighted 
in  being  so.  On  all  these  accounts  ht 
had  a  large  surplus  of  his  mind  es* 
posed  to  view  as  well  as  employed 
ill  receiving  thematenals  of.'thongfat 
Above  all  things  else  his  inteUert 
was  interpretative.  Hence  he  was 
a  good  translator,  critic,  andeasayist; 
in  exposition  he  excelled,  and  in  ex- 
pository narrative  he  delighted. 
On  metaphysical  and religioua  topics 

I  his  ideas  were  suggestive,  beeanae 
restive.  He  was  a  varied  rather 
tlian  a  profound  man.     He  was  a 

I  Lakeist  without  the  poetical  facokyi 
a  Sf-n>t  of  rhetorical  scbolaatie,  a 
philosophising  rhapsodist,  and  a 
living  cyclopaedia  of  notes  and 
emendations,  memoranda  and  oor* 
rigenda. 

I  do  not  set  raaoh  raluo  on  the 
alternate  glow  and  gloom  which 
opium  threw  upon  his  thoughlL 
This  was  a  singmarity,  and  aa  saoh 
was  to  be  made  much  d^  and  it  did 
give  him  experiences  whiob,  aa  being 
singular,  gratified  this  longioff  ^ 
his  spirit ;  but  it  waa  a  faslnsw 
into  which  he  could  retreat  on 
occasion  requiring  it^  as  well  as  a 
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fiweinAUon  to  whose  alluTemeiits  he 
wtm  sometimes  won.  It  may  hare 
bad  something  to  do  with  making 
his  mtsUeot  efFeottve,  and  it  oer- 
tainly  bad  something  to  do  with 
making  not  only  his  oontoiouenees 
bnt  hii  oonsoientioasnees  defective; 
but  it  lent  no  snbtlet^  to  his 
tiiottghts,  and  gare  no  insight  to  his 
pereeptiTe  fiusaltiee.  Sometimes  it 
gave  a  delirions  insensibility  to  the 
nature  of  what  he  was  writing  that 
occasionally,  because  of  the  unoom- 
monsess  of  the  result,  led  men  to 
think  it  the  inspiration  of  genius. 
All  this  admitted,  however,  he  is  a 
wonderful  writer,  and  a  thinker 
wortbyof  attention — aphenomenon, 
in  some  respects  unique  in  life,  and 
in  literature,  a  Kantian  Goldsmith 
or  a  Sheridanized  Hamilton,  or,  if 
we  might  vary  the  figure,  a  singular 
compound  of  the  owl,  the  ostrich, 
the  ouekoo,  and  the  lark.  While  I 
do  not  think  him  a  good  guide,  or  a 
fine  example  to  '*a  young  man 
whoseeducation  hasbeen  neglected," 
I  am  yet  of  opinion  that  he  is  a 
writer  whose  compositions  ought 
not  to  be  neglected  by  those  who 
would  know  what  style  can  effect 
and  subtlety  accomplish. — S.  N. 

84B.  London  is  the  capital  of 
clubs  as  Paris  is  that  of  caf^s. 
OoTent  Garden  is  the  heart  of  clubs. 
Taking  that  as  a  centre  a  strong 
passe  of  dabs  might  be  enumerated. 
Many  of  these  clubs  flourish  and 
fade,  decay  and  die  like  other  things 
of  which  this  vain  world  is  proud, 
and,  among  the  clubs  of  other  days, 
the  Mulberry  Club  has  become  only 
a  memory.  It  was  formed  by  a  few 
jowng  men  drawn  together  by  their 
lore  for,  and  rererence  of  the  great 
name  of  Shakspere— *' a  knot  of 
wise  and  jocund  men  then  unknown 
but  gaily  straggling."  It  is  an  asso* 
ciation  worthy  of  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  furnish  W.  J.  J.  with  a  re- 
minisoenoo  of  this  club  from  the 


lips  of  one  of  its  earliest  members, 
the  popular  actor,  Mr.  J.  B.  Buck- 
stone,  jotted  down  some  years  ago 
at  a  Shaksperian  festival  at  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, when  he  was 
chairman  of  a  dinner  party  of  nearly 
200,  assembled  under  the  roof  of 
Mr.  Henry  Hartley,  mine  host  of 
The  Golden  Lion«  Among  other 
remarks  made  from  the  chair  the 
following  referred  to  the  nutter  of 
W.  J.  J.'s  query  :•— 

**  It  was  not  then  a  very  prominent 
one,  as  its  meetings  were  h^d  at  a 
certain  house  of  entertainment  in 
Yin^ar  Yard,  Drury  Lane,  The 
club  assembled  there  onee  a  week; 
they  dined  together  on  Shakspere's 
birthday ;  and  in  the  mulberry 
season  there  was  another  dinner  and 
a  mulberry  feast,  at  which  the 
chairman  sat  enthroned  under  a 
canopy  of  mulberry  branches,  with 
the  fruit  on  them:  Shaksperian 
songs  were  sung;  members  would 
read  original  papers  or  poems  re- 
lating only  to  Shakspere ;  and  as 
many  artists  belonged  to  this  club, 
they  would  exhibit  sketches  of  some 
event  connected  with  our  poet*s 
life ;  and  I  once  had  the  honour  of 
submitting  a  paper  to  be  read, 
called  "Shakspere*s  Drinking  Bout," 
an  imaginary  story  illustrating  the 
traditional  event  when  the  chivalry 
of  Stratford  went  forth  to  carouse 
with— 

Piping  Peb  worth,  dancing  Marston, 
Haunted      Hillborough,      hungry 

Grafton, 
Dudging  Exhall,  Papist  Wexford, 
Beggarly    Broom,    and     drunken 

Bedford. 

All  these  papers  and  pictures  were 
collected  together  in  a  book,  which 
was  called  '  Mulberry-leaves,*  and 
Tou  will  believe  me,  in  spite  of  our 
lowly  place  of  meeting,  that  the 
club  was  not  intellectually  insigni- 
ficant, when  amongst  its  members, 
then  in  their  youth,  were  Douglas 
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Jerrold,  Laman  Blanohard,  tlie 
Landseen  (Charles  and  Thomas), 
Frank  Stone,  Cattermole,  Bobort 
Keeley,  Kenny  Meadows,  and  sub- 
seqoentlj,  though  at  another  and 
more  important  place  of  meeting, 
Maoreadv,  Talfourd  the  judge, 
Charles  bickens,  John  Foster,  and 
many  other  celebrities.  You  will 
very  naturally  wish  to  know  what 
became  of  this  club.  Death  thinned 
the  number  of  its  members;  im- 
portant pursuits  in  life  took  some 
one  way  and  some  another,  and, 
after  twenty  years  of  much  enjoy- 
ment, the  club  ceased  to  exist,  and 
the  mulberry  leaves  disappeared  no 
one  ever  knew  whither." 

To  this  I  may  add  the  following 
account  of  the  same  conriTio- 
intellectual  sssembly ,  from  the  "  Life 
of  Douglas  Jerrold,"  by  his  son,  W. 
B.  Jerrold  :— 

"  Some  young  men  met,  the  spirit 
that  brought  them  together  being 
Shakspere!  Very  young,  not  rich, 
working  with  patient  earnestness 
towards  a  future  of  which  they  had 
great  dreams.  They  hod  a  simple 
room  in  an  humble  tavern  (the 
Wreckin),  where  they  talked  and 
read.  Shakspere  was  the  common 
idol  $  and  it  was  a  regulation  of  this 
club  that  some  paper,  or  poem,  or 
conceit,  bearing  upon  Sliakspere, 
should  be  contributed  by  each 
member.  A  fair-haired,  boyish- 
looking  young  man  was  introduced 
to  the  company  about  the  end  of 
1824.  He  was  soon  joined  by  an 
intimate  friend  of  his.  The  fair 
were  Douglas  Jerrold  and  Lam  an 
Blanchard.  They  had  their  enthu- 
siasm for  the  great  bard,  and  they 
could  make  their  offering.  DougUs 
Jerrold  had  even  a  name  for  the 
club.  It  should  be  called  The  Mul- 
berries. Agreed!  The  book  of 
contributions  to  be  written  by  mem- 
bers should  be  called  Mulberry 
Leaves.    Agreed  again  \    In  the  list 


of  ayes  were  the  namas  of  Willisa 
Godwin,  Kenny  Meadowa,  the  future 
illustrator  of  Shakspere;  William 
H.  Blton,  the  Shaksperiaa  actor; 
and  Kdward  Ohatfield,  the  artist. 
The  Mulberry  Club  lived  many 
years,  and  gathered  a  valuable  crop 
of  leaves — oontributiona  horn  its 
members.  These  oontributiona  weie 
kept  in  a  book,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  the  last  member  who  attended 
should  have  it.  It  ^l  into  Mr. 
Elton's  hands,  and  is  now  in 
possession  of  his  family — a  reUc 
that  may  be  precious  preaently. 
The  Leaves  were  to  have  been  pub- 
lished; but  the  club  dead,  it  was 
nobody's  business  to  see  them 
through  the  press,  and  to  this  hour 
they  remain  chiefly  in  manuscript. 
The  club  did  not  die  easily,  how- 
ever. It  was  changed  and  grafted 
before  it  gave  up  the  ghoat.  In 
times  ncdrer  the  present,  when  it  was 
called  the  Shakspere  Club,  Cbaries 
Dickens,  Mr.  Justice  ^Mfoord, 
Daniel  Maclite,  Mr.  Maeready, 
Frank  Stone,  &c.,  belonged  lo  it. 
Bespeotabihty  killed  it.  Sumptnoos 
quarters  were  sought;  Shakspere 
was  to  be  admired  in  a  most  elegant 
manner — to  be  edited  speeially  for 
the  club  by  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Etiquette.  But  the  new  atmos- 
phere had  not  the  vigour  of  the  dd, 
and  so,  after  a  long  struggle,  all  the 
mulberries  fell  from  the  old  tree, 
and  now  it  is  a  green  memoiy  only 
to  a  few  old  members." 

I  do  not  know  that  anytliing 
more  need  be  said  on  this  anbjeet, 
except  that  we  should  like  well  if 
even  yet  the  Shaksperian  Mulberry 
Leaves  could  be  put  forth  in  fuU 
freshness  for  the  benefit  of  thoee 
who  would  wilUngly  receive  any 
such  commemorative  volume  of 
notable  men,  brought  and  kept 
together  by  the  noMest  apirit  of  a 
noble  age — the  living  essence  of  the 
Elizabethan  time.— 8.  N. 
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Sfiterarg  ^otes. 


LOBD  Vbbhov  has  presented  to 
the  Manchester  Free  Library  a  copy 
of  the  **  Inferno  of  Dante,  literalJy 
paraphrased,  with  documents  and 
ftlbum,"  privately  printed,  in  three 
▼olames,  folio,  by  his  father,  the  late 
George  John  Warren,  Lord  Yer- 
non. 

J.  H.  Fichte  lias  issued  two 
Tolames  of  "  Miscelluieous  Essays, 
on  Philosophy,  Theology,  and 
Sthios  " — one  of  which  contains  an 
autobiographical  account  of  the  au- 
thor's philosophical  studies,  and 
the  effect  produced  on  his  mind 
by  the  scTcral  thinkers  from  Kant 
onwards. 

Julius  Frauenstadt  has  issued 
*'  Short  Studies  on  the  Intellectual, 
Moral,  and  Physical  World." 

"The  Religious  Sentiment  in 
Oreece,"  by  J.  Girard  traces  the 
connection  between  morals  and  re- 
ligion in  the  poems  of  Homer, 
Hesiod,  and  JEschjIus.'* 

"The  Poem  of  Lucretius,**  by 
C.  Martha,  is  a  study  of  the  "  De 
Katurft  Berum"  in  its  scientific, 
moral,  and  religious  aspects,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  modem  criticism. 

In  his  eightieth  year  H.  Kdnig 
has  just  completed  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  complete  series  of  his 
writings  in  twenty  volumes  of  ex- 
cellent fiction,  closing  with  a  new 
romance  of  much  merit. 

Dr.  Francis  Ueberweg,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Kdnigsberg,  where  Kant  prelected, 
has  issued  a  translation  of  Berkeley's 
"Treatise  Concerning  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Knowledge  "  into  German, 
with  notes.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  skill  and  clearness  of  the  render- 
ing, and  as  the  first  endeavour  to 
make  the  Teutonic  philosophers 
acquainted  with  the  textof  Berkeley. 


M.  Th.  Henri  Martin  (b.  1818) 
Professor  of  Ancient  Literature  at 
Bcnnes,  author  of  "  History  of  the 
Physical  Sciences  in  Antiquity,"  has 
extended  and  revised  the  paper  on 
fi'cteNos  contributed  by  him  to  the 
Didionnttire  des  Sciences  PhUoeo' 
phiquee  along  with  other  five  essays, 
having  it  for  their  aim  to  show  that 
science  does  not  lead  to  matexialism ; 
— under  the  title  Lee  Setence  et  La 
FkUoeophie. 

M.  Louis  Ferri,  lecturer  on  philo- 
sophy, Florence,  has  issued  "A 
Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Meta- 
physics in  Italy  during  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

A  Biography  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  is  in  prepar- 
ation, and  wUl  include  extracts  from 
a  diary  and  letters  begun  in  1827 
and  continued  on  to  the  close  of 
bis  political  career. 

Is  WUliam  Tell  a  myth?  has 
been  the  topic  of  historical  consider- 
ation by  Henry  S.  Bordier  and  M. 
Rilliet,  author  of  "  The  Origin  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation,"  in  two 
monographs. 

Prof.  Huber,  author  of  a  work  on 
"English  Universities,"  a  popular 
advocate  of  co-operation,  and  a 
leader  in  Germany  among  the  Chris- 
tian Socialists,  died  at  Weringerode, 
among  the  Hartz  mountains,  where 
he  spent  his  days  in  philanthropic 
effort,  on  July  19th. 

£.  M.  Cope,  Senior  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trin.Coll.,  Cam.,  has  in 
progress  an  edition  of  the  Greek  text 
of  Aristotle's  "  Rhetoric,"  au  intro- 
duction to  which  he  has  already 
issued. 

Mrs.  Clough  has  undertaken  the 
editorship  of  the  writings  and  poems 
of  A.  H.  Clough,  and  has  prefixed 
an  intQ^esting  memoir. 
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T.  Fowler, of  Linooln  Coll.,Oxon., 
lias  in  the  press  "  The  Elements  of 
Inductive  Logic,"  the  complement  of 
his  "  Elements  of  Deduct  ire  Lo/»ie." 
Prof.  J.  Beete  Jukes,  geologist, 
died  July  29th. 

Key.  F.  Elwin's  edition  of  Pope's 
Works  is  not  yet,  after  a  dozen 
rears'  promise,  forthcoming;  but 
Mpsurs.  Macmillan  have  issaed  his 
Poem*  in  a  Globe  edition,  superin- 
tended by  Professor  Ward :  Man- 
cliester ;  and  Spenser's  Poetical 
Works,  edited  by  R.  Ikforris.  are  pro- 
mised in  the  same  admirable  series. 
Alexander  Dyce,  editor  of  Shak- 
spcre,  and  many  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  &c.,  died  18th  May. 

Robert   Leigh  ton,    one    of    our 
minor  poets,  died  20th  May. 

An  interesting  MS.  of  the  Eliza* 
bethan  age,  apparently  a  not«  book 
of  a  student  of  G-ray's  Inn,  contain- 
ing notes  of  lectures  delivered  by 
Bacon,  while  he  was  a  bencher  of 
that  society,  has  recently  been  found. 
It  oontsins  many  of  those  thoughts 
in  outline,  which  appear  fully  in 
Jjord  Bacon's  published  writings. 
The  curious  thing  is  tliat  in  this 
note-book  there  is  scribMed  here  and 
there  the  name  of  William  Shake- 
speare (so  spelled)  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  tliat  age.  It  has  fallen  into 
t)ie  hands  of  the  Historical  MSS. 
Commission,  and  may  probably  be 
published  or  more  fully  described. 

Professor  Bos  worth's  quarto  An- 
glo-Saxon Dicticmary,  though  far  on 
in  progress,  is  likely  to  require  tlie 
further  labour  of  three  or  four 
Tcari*. 

On  the  day  that  Victor  Hugo's 
novel,  "LMfonime  Qui  Rit,"  was  i 
published  in  Paris,  the  following  | 
trinslations  apjv^ared  : — three  in  • 
English,  viz.,  one  in  London,  one  at  ' 
Leipsic,  nnd  the  other  in  New  York ;  ' 
one  in  German,  at  Berlin  ;  four  in  • 
Spnnish,  viz.,  two  in  Madrid,  one  at  , 
the  Ilavannah,  and  one  in  Paris  ;  \ 
two  in  Portuguese,  viz.,  one  in  Lis-  i 


bon,  and  the  other  at  Rio  Janeiio; 
one  in  Russian,  at  St.  Petersburg: 
one  in  Polish,  at  Warsaw;  one  in 
Dutch,  at  Rotterdam  ;  and  two  in 
Greek,  viz.,  one  at  Athens,  and  the 
other  at  Constantinople;  one  in 
Hungarian,  at  Pesth  ;  one  in  Swed- 
ish, at  Stockholm,  and  one  in  the 
Czechian  language  at  Prague. 

Anne  Hathaway's  cottage  and 
gardens  are  offered  for  sale. 

A  History  of  the  Uniyersity  of 
Cambridge  is  in  preparation  by  J. 
B.  Mullinger,  of  St.  John's. 

A  Historyof  Shakdpere  Literature 
has  been  begun  by  Qenee,  the  G«^ 
man  dramatist. 

Peter,  son  of  Allan  Cunninghaai, 
the  poet,  who  had  won  a  lifcersiy 
name  for  himself  as  biographer  of 
Drnmmond  of  Hawthomden,  Inif) 
Jones,  &c.,  died  18th  May,  aged 
fifty-three. 

G«rald  Maseey  has  A  TaU  of 
Sternity,  and  other  ibMU,  in  the 
press. 

George  Gilfillan  has  a  new  work 
in  the  press,  and  another,  on  which 
he  has  been  engaged  for  aeveral years, 
nearly  ready  for  publication. 

In  a  copy  of  the  works  of  Ovid, 
issued  at  Amsterdam  in  I6SO1,  there 
was  found  pasted  in  on  the  ninth 
page,  the  closing  part  apparently  of 
a  letter  containing  the  words, 
'*thyne  sweeteste,  W.  Shakspenv 
Stratforde,  March  16,"  which  ii 
supposed  to  be  an  autograph  of  the 
dramat  ist's.  It  also  contained  pasted 
in  it  on  the  fidh  page,  appareat 
autographs  of  Hugh  Middlctsn  and 
John  Dryden. 

A  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  by 
Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  is  an- 
nounced. 

Mr4.  Stowe's  "Old  Folks"  has 
excited  five  German  tnmslatoft  to 
undertake  its  reproduction. 

A  Statue  of  Goethe  is  to  be  in- 
augurated at  Munich. 

Sir  Edward  Creasy  has  neaily 
ready  a  Greek  classical  noyeL 
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JAMES  ANTHONY  FEOUDE,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Lord  JRectar  of  the  University  of  St,  Andrew**,  ^e. 

Ethical  historr—tlie  compoftition  of  the  records  of  events  and 
their  authors  from  the  point  of  view  afforded  by. the  moral 
ftandard  of  the  time  jtitk  ^hich  the    story  is  concerned — is  a 
development  of  the  narratiye  art  peculiar  to  our  age.    It  owes  its 
origin,  in  a  great  meaeure.  to  the  influence  exer^d  by  Edward 
Ooplestone,  while  tutor,  fellow  and  provost  of  Oriel,  in  the  reyival 
of  the  study  of  Arietotle  at  Oiford.     The  careful,  patient,  and 
thoughtful  perusal  of  the  writings  of  that  earl^  but  deeply  pene- 
trating thinker,  which  he  induced  among  the  higher  and  nobler 
spirits  of  his  own  college,  and,  radiating  thence,  among  the  brighter 
and  more  considerate  students  in  the  whole  univefsity,  has  had  a 
most  powerful  effect  upon  the  progress  of  thought  in  our  century. 
For  the  mighty  Stagirite  had  possessed  himself  of  so  man^  of  the 
secrets  of  human  nature  on  the  practical  side  and  of  the  goremmg  prin- 
ciples of  men  as  they  are ;  had  looked  with  such  a  keen  and  curious 
eye  into  the  realities  of  man's  life,  on  the  motives  to  action  that 
|>reTailed  with  men,  and  of  the  manner  and  style  in  which  disposi- 
tion, habit,  motive,  reason,  event,  and  passion,  interact  in  mortals, 
that  those  who  studied  his  chief  works  felt  themselves  subdued  to 
acquiescent  diicipleahip,  and  acknowledged  him  as  a  master-mind, 
not  only  as  a  successful  theorist  of  the  olden  time,  but  as  a  most 
trustworthy  practical  guide  in  regard  to  the  every- day  character 
and  conduct  of  men,  and  as  a  safe  expositor  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  moral  character  and  moral  action— the  very  roots  of 
life  and  history. 

From  the  Oriel  Common  Boom,  in  which  Coplestone,  as  Arislo- 
t<*lian-in-chief,  awakened  the  intellects  of  so  many  active  promoters 
of  reflective  thought,  there  have  been  most  singular  divergencies  of 
men  and  movements.  The  broad  chiirchism  of  Whately,  Arnold, 
Hinds,  and  Hampden ;  the  high  churchism  of  Keble,  Newman,  and 
Pasey;  the  rationsliam  of  Baden-Powell,  Foxton,  and  William 
T^ewman;  and  the  indeterminism  of  Froude,  Clough,  &c.,  had 
each  their  starting  point  in  Oriel.  By  all  those  the  ethics  and 
rhetoric  of  Aristotle  were  enthusiastically  studied  and  highly 
esteemed.  One  writer  has  gone  to  far  as  to  affirm  of  the  Ethics— 
of  which  the  best  edition  on  the  whole  as  yet  published,  we  have 
from  an  Oriel  man,  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  now  Principal  of  the 
1869.  M 
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XTniyerpity  of  Edinburgh — that  "  the  book  has  been  made  a  sort  of 
second  Bible." 

We  scarcely  wonder  that  the  marvellous  power  of  discemiseitt, 
analysis,  discrimination,  fompari^on,  and  combination  which  Arist^'tle 
po88e88ed,  should  have  led  him  to  a  eeries  of  opiniona  which,  though 
not  going  so  deep  into  the  moral  nature  of  mnn  as  Christianity, 
should  yet  dis^ilay  a  considerable  I  armony  ^ith  the  principle* 
made  known  to  us  through  it.  and  that,  as  a  l)asis  for  judgment  and 
as  a  guide  in  merely  practical  life,  thi;*  notable  tiiiiiker  of  old  should 
have  been  received  an  the  best  elucidator  of  t)ie  powers  and  lawscf 
human  thought  and  action.  But  we  are  surprised  that  men,  having 
such  an  initiative,  should  have  so  far  di^re^8('d  in  aim  and  ohjfc^ 
in  opinion  and  practice,  in  hopes  and  ffibrts.  HoweTer,  so  it  bif 
been;  and  one  of  the  rosults  of  this  Ari^toteHani«m  has  been  the 
origination  of  a  school  of  ethicil  historisns.  of  whom  Arnold  hu 
illustrated  the  annals  of  ancient  Borne,  and  Froudc  is  expounding 
the  story  of  modern  Englaiid. 

We  know  that  it  is  esteemed  one  of  the  great  qualification!  of 
Mr.  Froudo  as  an  interpreter  of  the  past,  that  he  possesses  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  motives  and  passions  which  actuate  mBD» 
derived  originally  from  an  intent  study  of  the  '* ethics"  but  subw- 
quently  enlarged  and  verified  by  converse  with  hooka  and  men. 
His  wide  and  hearty  moral  sympathy  enables  him  as  a  critic  to 
conceive  and  reconstruct  the  inner  character  of  the  individuals  who 
have  acted  on  the  t-ta^e  of  time,  and  so  to  put  himself  **  into  the 

J)lace  of  each  and  every  character,  and  not  only  feel  for  them,  but 
eel  with  them."  By  the  pstient  unravelment  ot  "  the  tangled  skein 
of  good  and  evil,  of  which  his  thoughts  are  comp^yced,"  he  discovers 
the  chief  elements  of  cHch  given  character,  and  so  finds  the  dramatis 
centre  of  each  individual.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  ethical 
history  is  a  most  important  development  in  literature;  that  it 
possesses  recommendations  to  our  regard  very  superior  to  the  virid 

Jictorialism  of  ^omc,  and  of  the  colourless  phiiosophicality  of  others. 
t  is  a  step  nearer  the  true  interpretation  of  the  life  of  men  whieh 
does  not  naturally  fnll  into  tableaux,  and  is  seldom  governed  by  the 
mere  dogmas  of  the  doctrinaires.  Still,  we  are  far  from  recognising 
it  as  the  one  main  element  which  conduces  to,  or  establishes  the 
claims  of  a  historian  of  the  first  class.  For  this,  many  qnalifica- 
tions  must  be  united,  and  many  powers  must  combine.  Some  of 
these  we  may  here  note  in  a  few  brief  sentences. 

The  author  who  re- explores  the  sources  and  re-examines  the 
facts  of  history  requires  special  qualificaiions.  He  must  be  patient 
in  research,  tireless  in  investigation,  rapid  yet  cautions  in  seising 
upon  the  point  which  gives  importance  to  a  document  or  reieraocy 
to  a  quotation,  logically  accurate  in  estimating  exactly  what  weight 
any  new  piece  of  evidence  may  supply  to  either  side  of  a  disputed 
subject,  and  scrupulouiily  cont-cieutious,  not  only  in  eollectiog  sO 
possible  informstion,  but  in  collecting  it  so  as  to  exhibit  precisely 
the  vltimtto  result.    He  must  have  so  much  familiarity  with  the 
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getenl  eTents  of  tbe  time  afl  to  see  elearly  the  incidence  ef  state- 
mt'nta,  the  force  of  allusiona,  the  worth  of  iDcidental  and  collateral 
matter,  and  the  infereneeB  which  may  be  justly  deducible  from  the. 
silence  of  one.  the  garrulity  of  another,  the  blunt  aflsertioDS  made 
by  one  party,  the  cautious  reserre  exercii^ed  by  their  opponents,  and 
the  rarions  rumours  which  float  about  in  regard  to  the  cauars  of 
events  and  tbe  authors  of  change.     He  must  possess  eminent 
critical  acuteness   to  determine  on  and   assay  tne  authenticity, 
ajiihority,  and  interpretation  of  documents,  however  various,  admis- 
sions, however  infj^eniously  expressed,  or  denials  however  peremp- 
torily  given.    I^ot  only  must  he  possess  a  sensitive  moral  nature  of 
his  own,  but  he  must  also  have  a  keen  insight  into  the  ordinary 
standards  of  morality  and  their  influences,  and  a  lively  sympathy 
with   the  mental  changes  indmeed  by  intents  and  events  in  tlie 
lives  of  extraordinary  persons.     While  he  must  proceed  in  Iiis 
researches  with  some  tentative  hypothesis,  he  muas  not  be  fondly 
wedded  to  his  own  scheme  of  interpretation,  or  bent  upon  eliciting 
any  ultimate  result  of  a  strictly  predetermined  tendency.    He  must 
sot  merely  adjudicate  on  the  purity  and  excellence  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  original  mine  of  histurie  evidence,  he  must 
preserve  snd  guarsntee  their  standard  worih  and  their  tested  truth- 
fulness, as  they  are  pansed  through  the  mint  of  his  mind  and  made 
current  as  history.    He  has  to  dig  and  delve,  to  amass  and  classify, 
to  interpret  and  infer,  to  collate  and  compare,  to  test  and  attt-tit, 
to  Pee  with  imaginative  sccuracy,  and  to  exhibit  with  reproductive 
skill,  to  know  completely  and  expound  lucidly,  to  narrate,  and  to 
impress.    He  is  to  sum  up  evidence  and  summarize  it ;  he  is  to  con- 
difiise  for  ns  the  long  results  of  tedious  labours,  and  amid  all  his 
diffgings,  delvings,  and  determinations  he  is  to  show  us  only  the 
£ji  shed  work  without  indication  of  the  toil  undergone,  or  trace  of 
tbe  fati^e  endured.    He  is  not  to  tell  everything,  for  that  would 
be  wearisome,  yet  he  must  relate  the  whole  in  order  to  impart  com- 
pendious completeness  to  the  narrative.    To  all  these  restrict  ive 
conditions  he  must  assent,  and  un^er  them  all  he  must  labour,  who 
would  truly  earn  for  himself  the  title  of  paragon  of  historians  ;  yet 
over  and  above  all  he  must  possess  a  clear  and  lucid  style  of  expo- 
sition, a  pictorially  vivid  power  of  description,  a  dignifled  and 
eloquent  sweep  of  narration,  a  profound  sense  of  moral  causa- 
tion, and  the  art  of  weaving  the  coarse  threads  of  reality  into  a 
tissue  as  closely  m  possible  resembling  the  pleasing  attractions  of 
romance. 

Of  these  qualifications  of  the  complete  and  perfect  historian  Mr. 
Fronde  displays  many ;  he  is  patient  and  self-restrained,  diligent  in 
oomparison  or  conflicting  autnorities,  and  acute  in  checking  them, 
and  thorough  in  his  grasp  of  tbe  materials  which  he  has  been  able 
to  gather.  He  is  wise  in  the  perception  of  causes,  and  careful  in 
the  tracing  of  results ;  he  is  genen  uh  in  his  reverence  for  character, 
and  moderate  in  his  judgments  of  most  of  those  who  require  to 
come  into  his  presence  as  dramatis  per8on<B  in  the  realities  of  his- 
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torf.  Bat  we  must  confess  that  he  is  often  predominated  orer  hj 
bis  theory  of  the  essential  trastworthine^s  of  public  documenta  and 
records,  and  of  the  scepticism  with  which,  what  may  be  called,  the 
■eoret  history  of  events,  should  be  reeeitred.  We  all  know  that 
eomples  human  nature  is  often  operated  upon  in  its  determiuations 
by  motives,  inclinations,  and  inducements,  which  we  are  unwilliof( 
to  acknowledge  to  ourselves,  and  that  it  is  a  common  failing  of  men 
to  strive  to  put  a  fair  face  upon  their  doings,  especially  when  these 
have  been  dubious ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  recoj^- 
Mise  the  action  of  this  same  tendency  in  public  history,  in  which 
diplomacy  has  reigned  so  long,  and  particularly  in  tmies  when 
genuine  publicity  was  almost  unknown,  when  intrigue  was  rife,  and 
concealment  plausible  and  possible. 

There  are  in  all  public  movements  two  forces  active,  the  grand 
■weepiDg  general  tendency  and  public  force  of  an  age,  which 
operate  upon  all  men,  more  or  less,  and  urge  them  to  acquiesoenoe, 
resistance,  or  helpfulness;  but  these  mighty  currents  of  power, 
acting  on  the  general  mind  and  forming  public  opinion,  require  to 
exert  their  force  upon  human  desires  and  the  feelings  and  failings 
of  men.  Of  these  feelings  and  failings  men  are  tnemselves  con- 
■cious,  but  they  de9ire  to  conceal  these  and  their  influences  and 
effects  from  observation,  so  that  however  individual  the  panion 
which  actuates  them  may  be,  they  always  like  to  conceal  it  behind 
some  general  principle  or  public  profession.  The  former  oonstitu tee 
the  real,  the  latter  the  apparent  motive  to  action,  and  we  believe 
that  it  is  by  checking  off  the  personal  and  private  interests  as 
against  the  profefsed  aad  public  purposes  assigned  by  those  who 
manage  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations  that  the  most  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  real  intents  of  the  actors  may  be  gained.  The  publie 
statements  are,  of  course,  good  and  trustworthy  so  far  as  they  go, 
but  they  seldom  contain  the  whole  truth,  and  often  give  only  aueh 
a  phase  of  it  as  it  seems  desirable  to  present  at  the  time  and  in  the 
eircumstances.  To  omit  consideration  of  these  minor  but  potent 
elements  in  deference  to  and  in  dependence  upon  the  greater  and 
more  generally  diffused  certainly  makes  possible  grave  errors  in 
judgment  of  men  and  their  actions. 

Mr.  Froude  is  too  individual  in  his  conceptions,  and  therefore 
fails  in  the  grouping  and  massing  of  his  characters  in  dramatic 
interactivity  and  the  subtle  interplay  of  motion  and  emotion  amid 
the  stir  and  turmoil  of  human  change  seems  scarcely  to  have  bean 
seized  upon  hj  him  in  all  its  significancy.  In  fdct,  the  essential 
plotfulness  of  history  has  not  affected  him  enough  in  his  conception 
of  individual  characters. 

Perhaps  the  gravity  be  attaches  to  general  principles  and  tlia 
power  he  grants  them  to  affect  '*  human  creatures'  lives,"  may  have 
some  share  in  this  too  thorough  subordination  of  individuals  to  the 
outworking  of  general  schemes,  instead  of  individual  interests.  The 
high-mioded  papalism  of  Wolsey  was  undoubtedly  exceedingly 
effective  in  his  own  spirit,  and  imparted  a  sort  of  Epic  unity  to  his 
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public  life,  bat  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  intense  penonalitf 
of  the  great  dictator  of  the  Church  had  a  ipeat  deal  o^'  influence  im 
causing  him  to  adopt  the  position  he  did  as  aflbrding  the  beat 
footing  for  his  "  Taulting  ambition."   So  in  the  case  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  prevailingly  dynasticism,  while  it  was  in  some  sense  the  cause  of 
his  matrimonial  involvements,  formed  in  a  great  measure  to  himself 
and  others  an  excuse  for  them.    Is  it  not,  in  fact,  because  these 
personal  considerations  weigh  with  us  too  strongly  and  act  so 
powerfully  in  inducing  us  to  forsake  the  proper  paths  of  rectitude 
that  so  many  of  our  **  best  laid  siheme s  "  fail  in  the  attainment  of 
their  ultimate  object  ? — and  may  we  not  see  in  the  failure  of  papalism 
and  the  fall  of  Wolsev  the  rebuke  of  selfishness  and  the  might  of 
Providence;  and  in  tne  ruin  of  dynasticism  not  only  a  token  of 
Henry  YIII.'s  wrongfulness,  but  an  assertion  of  the  majesty  of 
righteousness  in  the  earth  P    What  an  inapt  and  worthless  thing 
did  dynasticism  prove  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  and  how 
grievous  a  burden  did  it  show  itself  to  be  in  the  succeeding  sove* 
reignty  of  Mary,  which  form  the  subject  of  Mr.  Fronde's  next  two 
▼olumes  issued  in  1860. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  the  matter  of  these  con- 
tinuations of  the  records  of  the  Tudors,  we  think  it  will  help  us  to 
understand  and  esteem  their  writer  if  we  bring  into  the  foreground 
of  our  thoughts  an  extract  from  his  writings,  which  will  prove  that 
he  is  not  dazded  by  outward  glory,  nor  dizzied  by  external  diffi- 
calties  in  his  views  of  progress  and  in  his  judgment  on  circum- 
stances. We  take  it  from  a  paper  on  "  The  Book  of  Job,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Westmimter  Review,  and  has  since  been  re-issued 
in  a  separate  pamphlet,  and  again  in  "  Short  Studies  on  Great 
Subjects/'  pp.  226—320. 

**In  two  things  there  are  progress — ^progress  in  knowledge  of  the  outer 
world,  and  progress  in  material  wealtli.  This  lait,  for  the  present,  creates 
perhaps  more  evils  than  it  relieves;  but  suppose  this  difficulty  soWed — 
suppose  tlie  wealth  distributed,  and  every  peasant  living  like  a  peer— what 
then  ?  If  this  is  all,  one  noble  soul  outweighs  the  whole  of  it.  Let  us 
follow  knowledge  to  the  outer  circle  of  the  universe— the  eve  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  with  hearing.  Let  us  build  oar  streets  of 
goht,  and  they  will  bide  as  many  aching  hearts  as  hovels  of  straw.  The 
wellbeing  of  mankind  is  not  advanced  a  single  step.  Knowledge  is  power^ 
and  wealth  is  power ;  harnessed,  as  in  Plato's  fable,  to  the  chariot  of  the 
soul,  and  guided  by  wisdom,  they  may  bear  it  through  the  circle  of  the 
stara ;  but  left  to  their  own  guidance,  or  reined  by  a  fool's  hand,  the  wild 
horses  may  bring  the  poor  fool  to  Phaeton's  end,  and  set  a  world  on  fire.*^ 

It  certainly  will  not  make  Mr.  Froude  less  dear  to  the  souls  of 
our  readers  to  know  that  he  thinks  that  all  topics  of  thought,  all 
forms  of  life,  *'  all  objects  of  devotion  "  even,  not  only  should  be, 
bat  are  inevitably  intended  to  be,  "  liable  to  perpetual  revision,  if 
only  that  belief  shall  not  petrify  into  habit,  but  remain  the  reason- 
able conviction  of  a  reasonable  soul  ;"and  that,  in  Frasere  Magazine, 
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1863.  lie  has  ismed  **  A  Flea  for  the  Free  Diaenssion  of  Theologicm 
Difficulties,"  of  which  we  regret  we  can  only  qaote  the  mereal 
scrap. 

"  The  time  is  past  for  repression.  Despotism  has  done  its  work ;  hat 
the  day  of  despotism  is  gone,  and  the  only  remedy  is  a  full  and  fair  investi- 
gation. Things  will  never  riglit  themselves  if  thej  are  let  alone.  It  is  idle 
to  say  peace  when  there  is  no  peace ;  and  the  conc^led  impoethume  ia 
more  dangerous  than  an  open  wound.  The  law  in  this  country  has  post- 
poned our  trial,  but  cannot  save  us  from  it,  and  the  questions  which  hsra 
agitated  the  Continent  are  agitating  us  at  last.  The  student  who  twenty 
years  ago  was  contented  with  the  Qreek  and  Latin  fathers  and  the  AngUeaa 
divines,  now  reads  EwaM  and  Renan.  The  Church  autboriiiea  atUl  refiiaa 
to  look  their  difflcultiea  in  the  face :  they  prescribe  for  mental  troublee  tba 
established  doses  of  Paley  and  Pearson ;  they  refuse  dangerous  queatioas 
as  sinful,  and  traad  the  round  of  commonplace  in  plscid  comfort.  But  it 
will  not  avail.  Their  pupils  grow  up  to  manhood,  and  fight  the  balUe  for 
themselves,  unaided  by  those  who  ought  to  have  stood  by  tbem  in  tlufir 
|rial,  and  could  not,  or  would  not ;  and  tlie  bitterness  of  those  conflicts, 
and  the  end  of  most  of  them  in  heart-broken  uncertainty  or  careless  indif- 
ference,  is  too  notorious  to  all  who  care  to  know  about  such  things.*' 

To  this  extract  we  must  subjoin,  not  only  in  justice  to  the  writer, 
hue  for  the  behoof  of  the  reader  too,  the  following  two  paaaai^s  on 
the  prevalent  scepticism  of  our  day  and  of  the  nature  and  spirit  of 
liisiorio  truth.  These  will  not  ouly  aid  us  in  comprehending  the 
e&nt  of  his  miod,  but  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  ua  from  belieTtng 
that  doubt  is  the  normal  condition  of  man,  instead  of  being  only 
the  mesns  of  attaining  the  soul's  highest  state— earnest  con? ietion. 

"  In  the  records  of  all  human  affairs  it  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  on 
that  two  kinds  of  truth  run  for  ever  side  by  side,  or  rather,  crossing  in  and 
out  with  each  other,  form  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  the  coloured  web  which 
we  call  history :  the  one,  the  liters!  and  external  truths  corresponding  to 
the  eternal,  and  as  yet  undiscovered  laws  of  fact;  the  other,  the  truths  of 
feeling  and  of  thought,  which  embody  themselves  eitlier  in  distorted  pictures 
of  outward  things  or  in  some  entirely  new  creation  — sometimes  moulding 
and  bhaping  real  history ;  sometimes  taking  tlie  form  of  heroic  biography, 
of  tradition,  or  popular  legend  ;  sometimes  appearing  as  recognised  fiction 
in  the  epic,  the  drams,  or  the  novel.  It  is  useless  to  tell  us  that  this  is  to 
CO  'f U!>e  truth  and  falsehood.  We  are  stating  a  fact,  not  a  theory ;  and  if 
it  makes  truth  and  falsehood  diiBcult  to  distinguish,  that  is  nature's  lisult, 
not  oufA,  Fiction  is  only  false  when  it  is  false,  not  to  fact,  else  how  oould 
it  be  fiction  ?  but  when  it  is  to  law.  To  tiy  it  by  its  correspondence  to 
the  real  is  pedantry.  Imaginatioi  creates  as  nature  creates,  by  the  force 
which  is  in  man,  which  refuses  to  be  restrained :  we  eannot  help  it,  and  we 
are  only  false  when  we  make  monsters,  or  when  we  pretend  that  our  inven- 
tions are  facts ;  when  we  substitute  truths  of  one  kind  for  truths  of  another ; 
when  we  substitute,— and  sgain  we  must  say  when  we  inUiUiomaUg  sub* 
stit  ute, — whenever  persons  and  whenever  facts  seize  strongly  on  the  imagina- 
tion (and  of  course  when  there  is  anything  remarkable  in  them  they  mast 
and  will  do  so),  invention  glides  into  the  imsges  which  form  in  our  minds } 
so  it  mast  be^  and  so  it  erer  has  bean  from  the  first,  frooi  the  legends  of  a 
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cotmofrony  to  the  written  life  of  the  great  man  who  died  last  year  or  oe&tury, 
or  to  the  latest  scientifio  magaxine.  We  cannot  relate  facts  as  they  are ; 
they  must  flr«t  push  through  oursilTra,  and  we  are  more  or  less  than  mortal 
if  they  gather  nothing  in  the  U>anait.*'  * 

"Facts,  it  was  once  said,  were  'stubborn  thing?,*  but  in  oar  days  we 
hare  changed  all  thar ;  a  fact,  unier  the  knife  of  a  critic,  splits  in  pieces, 
and  is  dissected  out  of  belief  with  incredible  readiness.  The  helpless  thing 
lies  ander  his  hind,  like  a  foolish  witness  in  a  law-court,  when  browbeaten 
by  an  unscrupulous  adracate,  and  is  turned  about  ani  twisted  this  way 
and  that  way,  till  ia  iis  distraction  it  ooniradicte  itself,  and  bears  witness 
against  itself;  and  to  escape  from  torture,  at  last  flies  utterly  away,  itself 
half  doabting  its  own  existence.*'  f 

In  1860,  the  fifth  and  sixth  Tolamea  of  Mr.  Fronde'i  History 
appeared.  They  included,  as  a  e  have  said,  a  record  of  the  reigns 
of  Edward  YI.  and  Mary,  "  the  bloody."  Interesting  as  the  suo* 
cession  of  events  which  occurred  daring  the  nominal  kingship  of 
Henrys  anlucky  and  preooeious,  nurse- trained  and  three-step* 
mothered  boy  are,  they  fit  in  but  ill  viith  the  tiieory  of  dynasticism. 
So  far  as  they  were  imperial,  they  were  rather  a  following  out  of 
the  traditions  of  his  father's  reign,  under  the  dominancy  of  the 
party  in  power,  than  initiative.  They  received  no  unity  of  design 
from  the  personality  of  the  lad  who  wore  the  circlet  of  sovereignty. 
Of  the  young  king  there  is  an  amiMble  portrait  drawn,  and  ^reat 
pains  seem  to  have  been  expended  on  the  character  of  Edward 
Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  Lord  Protector  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
manner  in  which  Protestantism  was  urged  on  by  the  king's  uncle, 
and  the  various  modes  employed  to  convince  rival  truant  bishops  of 
the  advantage  of  ooncurrinK  in  the  changes  proposed,  are  carefully 
detailed  and  described.  The  invasion  of  Scotland,  and  the  energy 
with  which  Seymour  (now  Somerset)  contended  for  the  implementing 
of  the  treaty-rights  conceded  to  Henry  VIII. ;  the  sharp  decision 
with  which  he  quelled  the  several  insurrections  of  his  brother  and 
of  Slett  the  tanner;  the  cctnrest  between  Somerset  snd  Dudley; 
Earl  of  Warwick,  for  (or  rather  over)  supremacy  in  the  Elinx'6 
Counoii,  and  the  fatal  consummation  which  brought  Somerset  to 
the  hloek,  2ittd  Jan.  1522,  are  told  with  fulness  and  with  interest* 
So  also  are  ibo  accounts  of  the  doings  and  intrigues  of  the  worsa 
and  weaker  matter  of  England,  Dudley  (bow  Northumberland),  and 
of  their  entire  frustration  in  the  sequence  of  events.  Of  the  stata 
of  the  kingdom  during  the  woeful  period  of  these  regencies,  ia 
whieh  the  worst  pains  of  revolution  were  endured  in  fidelity  to  the 
dynastic  theory  of  the  Tudor  time«  we  have  an  especially  careful 
rSffumS.  Of  tue  brief  tragic  (intercalated)  pseudo-reign  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  under  Northumberland,  and  the  total  collapse  of  the 
dream  of  dominion  in  which  Dudley  had  indulged,  a  vivid  and 
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graphio  sketch  ii  giyen.  Then  eomee  the  ehort  and  unhsppy  leign 
of  reaction—a  season  of  gloomy  asceticism  and  stem  enthusiastic 
ohstinacy,  in  T?hich  two  nntowardly  ungenial  and  uncongenial 
natures,  brought  together  by  political  and  ecclesiastical  motires, 
formed  a  union  of  singularly  onolest  results.  How  sad  and  sparse 
were  the  moments  of  repose  of  the  fanatical,  loveless,  and  uxiioire- 
able  queen,  whose  strangely  contradictory  malaise  of  body  and  of 
mind  worked, 

^  Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire,'* 

woe  to  herself  and  wretchedness  to  others.  Of  all  the  interdetails 
of  Spanish  and  English  polities  Mr.  Froude  is  master;  and  he 
throws  a  weird,  personal  interest  into  the  story  of  the  frantic, 
fanatic  daughter  of  the  haughty  Catherine  and  bluff  King  Hal, 
in  her  difficulties,  dangers,  disappointments,  and  despairs.  Of  these 
no  analysis  can  eouTcy  any  adequate  idea.  The  conjunction  of  the 
two  reigns  in  one  series  gives  the  highest  artistic  contrast  to  the 
deyelopment  of  the  drama  of  dynaHy  and  dei»tiny. 

Here  is  a  delicately  touched  and  exoellently  toned  description  of 
the  "  twelfth-day  queen  ":<- 

«  Who  eat  with  Plato's  Pbndo  on  her  knee. 
And,  when  the  blithe  hunt  was  on  foot  for  her, 
When  horns  were  clamorous  and  the  woods  astir, 
And  echoes  of  the  noon-day  joyaunce  fell 
On  the  sweet  stillnesi  of  her  otiel. 
Just  looked  up  once  to  ree  the  merry  men, 
Then  bent  her  frail  neck  o'er  the  page  again ; 
And  though  she  loved  the  forest— ^ared  prefer 
To  talk  with  Life's  and  Death's  Interpreter." 

[Lady]  ''Jane  Orey,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suflblk,  waa  nearly 
the  same  age  with  Edward.  Edwurd  had  been  precocious  to  a  disease ;  the 
aotiTity  of  his  mind  had  been  a  symptom,  or  a  cause,  of  the  weakneea  of  his 
body.  Jane  Grey's  accomplishments  were  as  eitensiTC  as  Edwmrd'a ;  she 
had  acquired  a  degree  of  learning  rare  to  matured  men,  which  she  oould 
Use  gracefully,  and  could  permit  to  be  seen  by  others  without  vanity  or 
eonsciousnees.  Her  character  had  developed  with  her  talents.  At  fifteen 
ahe  had  learned  Hebrew,  and  could  write  Gh%ek;  at  sixteen  ahe  corre- 
sponded with  Bullin^er  in  Iiatin  at  lea»t  equal  with  his  own;  but  the 
matter  of  her  letters  la  more  striking  than  the  language,  and  speaks  bbots 
for  her  than  the  most  elaborate  panmrios  of  admiring  courtiers.  She  lias 
left  a  portrait  of  herself  drawn  by  her  own  hand ;  a  portrait  of  piety, 
pnritr,  and  free  noble  innocence,  uncoloured,  even  to  a  fault,  with  the 
emotional  feelings  of  humanity.  While  the  effeots  of  the  Beformation  in 
England  had  b^  chiefly  visible  in  the  outward  dominion  of  scoundrels 
and  in  the  eclipse  of  the  hereditaiy  virtues  of  the  naHonal  character.  Lady 
Jane  Qrey  had  lived  to  show  that  the  defect  was  not  in  the  reformed  faith, 
but  in  the  absence  of  all  faith, — that  the  graoea  of  St.  Elisabeth  oould  be 
rivalled  by  the  pupil  of  Oranmer  and  Ridley.  The  Catholic  saini  had  no 
excellence  of  which  Jane  Grey  was  without  the  promise ;  the  distinciion  was 
in  the  fitedom  of  the  Protestant  from  the  hysterical  ambition  finr  an  nn- 
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tuMy  nature,  and  in  the  presenoA,  through  a  mora  inielligrat  creed,  of  a 
Tigoroua  and  practical  understanding*" 

The  noticeB  of  Queen  Mary  are  all  excellently  harmonized  in 
tone  and  colouring  to  the  way?rard  changin^ness  of  the  eyenta  in 
n  hich  she  acta.  Perhaps  the  two  most  artistically  managed  portions 
are  those  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  her  marriage  and  the 
account  of  her  death.  We  quote  two  passages,  written  with  poetic 
power  as  well  as  insight.  The  first  refers  to  her  lore-hopes,  where 
Iter  heart  heats  with  the  pulses  of  passion  for  her  first  meeting  with 
Philip  as  her  (dilatory)  hushand ;  the  second  to  her  forsaken  years, 
when  Philip  had  leil  her,  and  dangers  and  difficulties  were  thickening 
round  her  :— 

**  The  hope,  if  hope  there  had  heeri,  died  in  ita  birth ;  before  sunset,  with 
drenched  garments  and  draggled  plume,  the  object  of  bo  many  anxieties 
arrired  witbin  the  walls  of  Winchester.    To  the  cathedral  he  went  first, 
wet  aa  he  was.    'Whaterer  Philip  of  Spain  was  entering  upon,  whether  it 
was  a  mariiage  or  a  massacre,  a  state  intrigue  or  a  midnight  murder,  his 
opening  step  was  ever  to  seek  a  blessing  from  the  holy  waftr.     He  entered, 
kused  the  crucifix,  and  knelt  and  prayed  before  the  altar ;  then,  taking  his 
seat  in  the  choir,  he  remained  till  the  choristers  eang  a  Te  Deum  laudamus, 
till  the  long  aisles  grew  dim  in  the  summer  twilight,  and  he  was  conducted 
by  torchlight  to  the  deanery.    The  queen  was  at  the  bishop's  palace,  but  a 
few  hundred  yards  distant.    Philip,  doubtless,  could  have  endured  the 
postponement  of  an  interview  till  morning,  but  Mary  could  not  wait ;  and 
the  same  night  he  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  liis  haggard  bride, 
who  now,  afler  a  life  of  misery,  believed  herself  to  be  at  the  open  gate  of 
Paradise.    Let  the  curtain  fall  over  the  meeting  ;  let  it  close  also  over  the 
marriage  solemnities  which  followed  with  due  splendour  two  days  later. 
There  are  scenes  in  life  which  we  regard  with  pity  too  deep  for  words. 
The  unhappy  queen,  unloved  and  unloveable,  yet  with  her  parched  heart 
thirsting  for  affection,  was  flinging  herself  upon  a  breast  to  which  an  ice- 
berg was  warm  ;  upon  a  man  to  whom  love  was  an  unmeaning  word,  except 
as  the  most  brutal  of  passions.    For  a  few  months  she  created  for  herself 
an  atmosphere  of  unreality.  She  saw  in  Philip  the  ideal  of  her  imagination, 
and  in  Philip's  feelings  the  reflex  of  her  own ;  but  the  dream  passed  away 
•—her  love  for  her  husband  remained ;  but  remained  only  to  be  a  torture 
to  her." 

'*  Nothing  now  was  left  for  Mary  but  to  make  such  use  as  she  was  able 
of  the  few  years  of  life  which  remained  to  her.  If  Elisabeth,  the  hated 
Anne  Boleyn's  hated  daughter,  was  to  i^ucceed  her  on  the  throne,  and  there 
was  no  remedy,  it  was  for  her  to  work  so  vigorously  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Church,  that  her  labours  could  not  afterwards  be  all  undone.  At  her  own 
expense  she  began  to  rebuild  and  refound  the  religious  houses.  The  Grey 
Priars  were  replaced  at  Greenwich,  the  Carthusians  at  Sheene,  the  Brigit- 
tines  at  Sion.  The  house  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  London  was 
restored ;  the  dean  and  chapttT  of  Westminster  gave  way  to  Abbot  Tecken- 
ham  and  a  college  of  monks.  Yet  these  touohing  efforts  might  soften  her 
sorrow,  but  could  not  remove  it.  Philip  was  more  anxious  than  ever  about 
the  marriage  of  Ehsabeth ;  and  aa  Mary  could  not  overcome  her  unwilling- 
ness to  sanction  by  act  of  hers  Elisabeth's  pretensions,  Philip  wrote  her 
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erael  letters,  and  sent  his  confessor  to  lecture  her  upon  her  dutin  as  a  wife. 
The^e  letters  she  chiefly  spent  her  time  in  answering,  ahut  up  almost  alo&e, 
trusting  to  no  one  but  Pole,  and  seeing  no  one  but  her  women.  If  she 
was  compelled  to  appear  in  public,  she  had  lost  her  power  of  aeif-control ; 
she  would  bur^t  into  fits  of  violent  and  uncontrollable  passion  ;  she  believed 
every  one  about  her  to  be  a  spy  in  the  interest  of  the  Lords.  So  disss* 
trouf<iy  miserable  were  all  the  consequences  of  her  marriage  that  it  was  said, 
the  Pope,  who  had  granted  the  dispensation  for  the  contract  of  it,  had  better 
grant  another  for  its  dissolution.*' 

Here,  too,  are  a  few  words  of  estimate  and  of  aummaij  which 
deserve  quotation : — 

**  No  sovereign  ever  nscended  the  throne  with  larger  popularity  than  Mstt 
Tudor.  The  country  was  eager  to  atone  to  her  for  her  mother*8  injuries; 
and  the  instinctive  loyalty  of  the  English  towards  their  natural  soverri^i 
was  enhanced  by  the  abortive  efforts  of  Northumberland  to  rob  her  of  her 
inheritance.  She  had  reigned  little  more  than  five  5 ears,  and  she  descended 
into  the  grave  amidst  curses  deeper  than  the  acclamations  which  had  wel* 
oomed  her  accession.  In  that  brief  time  she  had  swatheii  her  name  in  the 
horrid  epithet  which  will  cling  to  it  for  ever;  and  yet  from  the  passions 
which  in  general  tempt  sovereigns  into  crime  she  was  entirely  free;  to  the 
time  of  her  accession  she  had  lived  a  blameless,  and  in  many  respects  s 
noble  life  ;  and  few  men  or  women  have  lived  less  capable  of  doing  know- 
ingly a  wrong  thing.  Philip's  conduct,  whioh  could  not  extinguish  her 
passion  for  him,  and  the  collsp«e  of  the  inflated  imaginations  which  had 
surrounded  ber  supposed  pregnancy,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  affected  her 
•anity." 

Cranmer  was  one  of  the  ^^at  spirits  of  this  af^e.  He  wa^  sorely 
tempted,  and  he  sorrowfully  fell.  Of  the  state  of  hia  mind,  while 
tortured  with  the  agonies  of  soul  whioh  weighed  on  him,  this  is  s 
wise  and  discriminating  notice : — 

"  Cranmer  had  dared  death  bravely  while  it  was  distant ;  but  he  wai 
physically  timid ;  the  nesr  approach  of  the  agony  which  he  bad  witnessed 
in  others  unnerved  him  ;  and  in  a  moment  of  mental  and  moral  proatration 
Cranmer  may  well  have  looked  into  the  mirror  which  Pole  held  up  to  hien, 
and  asked  himself  whether,  after  all,  the  being  there  detoribed  waa  his  trus 
image — whether  it  was  himself  as  others  saw  him.  A  fiiith  which  had 
existed  for  centuries;  a  faith  in  whioh  generation  after  generation  bare 
lived  happy  and  virtuous  lives;  a  faith  in  whioh  all  good  men  are  agreed, 
and  only  the  bad  dispute— such  a  faith  carriea  an  evidenoe  and  a  weiglit 
with  it  beyond  what  can  be  looked  for  in  a  creed  reaaoned  out  by  individuals 
— a  creed  whioh  had  the  ban  upon  it  of  inherited  exceration ;  wbioh  had 
been  held  in  abhorrence  once  by  him  who  waa  now  called  upon  to  die  for 
it.  ^  Only  fools  and  fanatics  believe  they  oannot  be  mistaken.  Siek  mis- 
givings may  have  taken  hold  upon  him  in  momenta  of  despondeiiey,  wbetber, 
after  all,  the  milUona  who  received  tlie  Boman  atiprenaaey  might  not  bs 
more  right  than  the  thousands  who  denied  it ;  whether  the  argument  oa 
the  real  presence,  which  had  satisfied  him  for  fifry  years,  might  not  be  better 
founded  than  his  recent  doubta.  It  ia  not  poaatblie  for  a  man  of  gentle  aiid 
modest  natm»  to  fieel  himself  the  objeet  of  intense  detaatation  wiihent 
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Qnetflj  pang! ;  and  as  such  thoaghts  came  and  went  a  window  miffht  geem 
to  open,  through  which  there  wai  a  return  to  life  and  freedom.  Hit  trial 
wa«  not  greater  than  hundreds  of  others  had  borne,  and  would  bear  with 
constancj  ;  but  the  temperaments  of  men  are  unequally  constituted,  and  a 
subtle  mtellect  and  a  pensive  organization  are  not  qualifications  which  make 
martyrdom  easy.  Life,  by  the  law  of  the  church,  by  justice,  by  precedent, 
was  giren  to  all  who  would  accept  it  ou  terms  of  submi.asion.  That  the 
archbishop  should  be  tempted  to  recant,  with  the  resolution  formed,  not- 
withstanding, that  he  should  still  suffer,  whether  he  yielded  or  whether  he 
was  obstinate,  was  a  su.«>picion  which  his  experience  of  the  legate  had  not 
taught  him  to  entertain.  So  it  was  that  Cranmer*s  spirit  gave  way,  and  he 
who  had  disdained  to  fly  when  flight  was  open  to  him,  because  he  considered 
that,  having  done  the  most  in  establishing  the  Beformstion,  he  was  bound 
to  face  the  responsibility  of  it,  fell  at  last  under  the  protraction  of  the 
trisl." 

In  the  antnmn  of  1863  Mr.  Fronde  presented  the  public  with  two 
farther  Yolnmes  of  his  historic  task;  but,  as  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  constituted  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Beformation, 
and  as  there  might  be  persons  who  havint;  gone  so  far  with  the 
author  did  not  care  to  ao-ompany  him  farther,  and  some  who  might 
desire  to  begin  their  compartionship  in  his  coarse  through  the 
records  of  that  past  age.  when  it  had  brighteaed  and  settled,  he 
somewhat  altered  the  form  of  his  work,  and  resolved  to  close  up  the 
period  of  history  extending  from  the  full  of  Wolsey  to  the  lo^s 
of  Calais  bj  the  English  as  one  substantive  work;  and,  though 
telling  the  story  without  interruptioo,  made  these  rolumes  the 
eommencement  of  a  new  work.  To  each  of  these  divisions  of 
bis  great  labour  he  assigned  six  volumes,  and  the  issue  of  18G3 
appe;ired  as  "  The  Reign  of  Elisabeth,"  Vols.  I.  and  11. 

Daring  the  preparation  of  these  important  volumes  Mr.  Froude 
made  several  summer  sojourns  in  Spain,  and  engaged  in  diligent 
researches,  for  matter  suitable  to  his  undertaking,  among  the 
Spanish  archives,  which  are  preserved  in  admirable  order  in 
the  castle  of  Stmancas,  a  state  fortress  eight  miles  from  the  city  of 
Yalladotid,  formerly  the  capital  of  Spain,  and  now  the  chief  city  in 
Castile.  There,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Government,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  archivero,  Don  Manuel  Gonzalez,  unrestricted 
access  was  given  to  every  document  which  could  elucidate  the 
history  of  the  Tudor  dynasty.  He  has  thus  been  enabled  to  enrich 
bis  vclomet  with  large  extracts  from  the  despatches  of  the  Spanish 
ambassadors  residing  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  has  been 
Me,  besides,  to  furnish  a  few  glimpses  of  English  history  seen 
through  Spanish  windows,  either  supplementary  to  or  complement- 
ary of  his  former  voluoies.  Many  of  these,  some  of  them  rather 
kaatily,  wirre  given  to  the  public  in  Eraser's  Magazinfi,  The 
archives  of  France  were  also  freely  opened  to  him,  and  the  keepers 
of  the  MSS.  of  that  empire  afforded  him  every  facility.  Our  own 
Beeord  Office  supplied  all  requisite  help,  and  several  private 
repositories  of  papers  were  placed  at  his  service.  Thus  the 
matenala  iHrooglit  together  in  these  Tolomea*  iliuatratiTe  of  Elixa- 
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beth't  England,  are  for  the  most  part  new  and  higbly  impoittiii, 
inoiudio^,  as  they  do,  not  only  valuable  selections  from  foreign 
sotirocs.  bat  considerable  passages  from  the  papers  of  Ceoil,  Lord 
Burleigh. 

The  story  of  these  volumes  opens  with  the  events  attendant  on 
the  accession  of  Elisabeth,  the  proposals  made  for  ecclesiastical 
reftrm,  the  revision  of  Edward*«  prayer-book,  the  protests  of 
Convocation  against  changes  in  reh'gion,  the  opening  of  parliament, 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  statesmen  of  the  time  and  their 
characters,  the  f  chemes  proposed  for  the  queen's  marriage  and  Uie 
intrigues  connected  with  it,  and  the  controversy  at  Westminster  on 
the  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 

In  the  second  chapter  we  are  informed  that^* 

"  The  Reformation  was  again  the  law  of  England.  The  Catholies  aat 
still,  paralyzed  by  the  rival  interests  of  Fran'*e  and  Spain,  while  the  work  of 
Hary  and  Pole  faded  away.  The  nuns  and  monks  were  scattered  onoe 
more  ;  the  crucifixes  came  down  from  the  rood-lof>s,  the  Maries  and  Johns 
from  their  niches,  and  in  Smithfield  market,  at  the  erosHways  and  street 
corners,  blazed  into  bonfires  as  in  the  old  days  of  Cromwell.  'Amidst  beer> 
baitings,  and  bull-baitings,  May-day  games,  and  river  pageants,  Loodmi 
kept  its  feast  of  recovered  liberty.*' 

The  Eeformation  in  Scotland,  and  the  plan  for  uniting  theerowns 
of  Eof^land  and  Scotland,  together  with  the  marriage  proposals 
connected  with  the  names  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  and  the  Dake 
of  Austria^  succeed  in  making  a  stirrintr  story.  Jn  the  third  chapter 
we  have  an  account  of  the  disasters  which  affeeted  the  Frenoh 
forces  in  Scotland ;  of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  and  of  the 
invasion  of  Scotland  by  England,  leading  to  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh. 
Lord  Dudley  next  comes  prominently  on  the  scene,  and  the  drammtie 
incidents  of  the  novel  of  '  Kenil worth  Castle  *'  reappear  as  biatory. 
The  Catholic  League  and  its  objects  are  described,  and  the  eircam* 
stances  attendini;  the  refusal  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  are  recounted.  Then  there  arise  the  elaims  of 
Mary  to  tbe  crown  of  England.  The  Engliah  troops  are  seen 
disembarking  at  Havre  and  besieging  Eouen  sucoessfolly  s  and  we 
have  thereafter  an  account  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics, 
snd  the  vsrioos  schemes  for  the  marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
What  a  singular  traj^i-comedy  wss  that  played  in  Europe  then, 
which  might  have  been  entitled  "  Two  Queens  to  Marry ! " 

The  next  volume  concerns  itself  pretty  much  witb  Iiebuidy 
opening  with  a  view  of  the  condition  of  that  unhappy  country, 
giving  an  account  of  Shan  CNeil's  visit  to  London,  and  of  the 
English  campaign  in  Ulster.  The  record  reverts  to  Scotland  and 
Mary,  and  her  marriage,  now  fixed  to  he  with  Dariiley,  as  well  as 
relates  the  doings  of  the  EccleMaat'cal  Commission  at  Lambeth,  and 
describes  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England ;— of  Eliaabetli'a 
instigation  of  the  Sootch  Protestants  to  rebellion,  of  the  rapture 
that  ensued,  the  flight  of  the  Lords  of  \h»  Congregation  into 
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Englancl,  the  diplom&tio  embassy  of  Murray  to  the  court  of 
Klizabeth,  Mary  of  Scotland'^  appeal  to  Spain  for  help  against 
iRIisabeth  and  the  rebel  subjests  who  would  hare  a  reform  in 
religion ; — the  murder  of  Rizzio  an  i  the  history  of  Darnley  till  his 
sudden  and  vengeful  death  hv  murder,  with  letters  intended  to 
show  the  extent  of  Qieen  Mary's  participancy  in  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  £irk  o'  Fields.  We  return  to  Ireland  and  are  present 
at  the  death  of  the  "  drunken  ruffian/'  yet "  keen  and  fiery  patriot/' 
Shan  0*NeiL  In  the  closing  chapter  we  hare  an  epitome  of  the 
history  of  maritime  enterprise  and  the  achierements  of  English 
navigators,  which  is  of  muuh  interest  and  is  well  told.  We  preseot 
a  few  extracts  from  these  volumes,  chieBy  relating  to  matters 
involving  principles,  as  the  narrative  portions  do  not  so  well  submit 
to  detachment.  The  first  of  these  refers  to  Elizabath's  religious 
opinions  and  the  Logic  of  the  Eeformation. 

"Personally  and  individaally,  the  dogmatism  of  Calvin  was  as  distasteful 
to  Elixabeth  as  the  despotism  of  Borne.    The  practical  complexion  of  her 

genius  gave  her  a  dielike  and  a  distrust  of  speculation ;  siie  was  herself  in 
er  own  opinions  studiousljr  vague,  and  she  couHi  have  been  well  contented 
with  a  tolerant  orthodoxy,  which  would  hare  left  to  Catholics  their  ritual, 
deprived  only  of  its  extravagances;  and  to  the  more  moderate  of  their 
opponents  free  scope  to  feel  their  way  towards  a  larger  creed. 

*'  Yet  revolution  cannot  be  controlled  with  the  logic  of  mo  leration ;  and 
toleration  of  those  who  are  themselves  intolerant  is  possible  only  when  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  compels  them  to  an  inconsistency  with  their 
theories.  The  Lutheran  might  seem  nearer  to  the  Romanist  than  he  was 
to  Beza  or  Zuingle ;  but  the  vital  differences  were  not  the  opparent  differ- 
ences ;  and  the  distinctions  between  the  Reformers  were,  after  all,  but 
inaignificant  shades  of  variety  compared  with  the  principle  which  parted 
all  of  them  from  the  orthodox  Catholic.  The  Catholic  believed  in  the 
aathority  of  the  Church ;  the  Reformers  in  the  authority  of  reason.  Where 
the  Church  had  spoken,  the  Catholic  obeyed.  His  duty  was  to  accept 
without  question  the  laws  which  councils  had  decreed,  which  popes  and 
bishops  administered,  and,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  enforce  on  others  the 
flame  submission  to  an  outward  rnle  which  he  regarded  as  divine.  All 
shades  of  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  agreed  that  authority  might  err; 
that  Christ  had  leffe  no  visible  ropresentatire  whom  individually  they  were 
bound  to  obey;  that  religion  was  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  on  the  mind 
and  conscioaoe ;  that  the  Bible  was  God's  word,  whiuh  each  Christian  waa 
to  read,  and  which,  with  God's  help  and  his  natural  intelligence,  he  could 
not  fail  to  understand.  The  Catholic  left  his  Bible  to  the  leamo  i.  Tlio 
Profestant  translated  the  Bible,  and  brought  it  to  the  door  of  every 
Christian  family.  The  Catholic  prayed  in  Latin,  and  whether  he  under- 
stood his  words,  or  repeated  them  asi  a  form,  the  effect  was  the  same ;  for 
it  was  magical.  The  Protestant  prayed  with  his  mind,  as  an  act  of  faith, 
in  a  language  intelligible  to  him,  or  ho  could  not  pray  at  all.  The  Catholic 
bowed  in  awe  before  his  wonder-working  image,  adored  his  relics,  and  gave 
his  life  into  the  guidance  of  his  spiritual  director.  The  Protestant  tore 
open  the  machinery  of  the  miracles,  flung  the  bones  and  ragged  garments 
into  the  fire^  and  treated  priests  as  men  like  himself.  The  Catbolio  was 
intolennt  upon  principle;   persecution  was  the  corollary  of  his  croed. 
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« 

The  int^naoB  of  the  Protestant  wm  ia  spite  of  hii  enod.  In  denjinjf 
the  right  of  the  Church  to  define  his  owa  belief,  he  had  forfeiied  the  priW* 
lege  of  punishing  the  errors  of  others  who  ohoM  to  differ  from  him. 

**  Liberty,  as  opposed  to  submission ;  the  nataral  imelligenre  of  the  Uring 
man,  as  opposed  to  the  corporate  soyereignty  of  the  outward  and  risible 
Church :  these  were  the  sharp  antitheses  which  were  dividing  Christian  Ku- 
rope  ;  and  between  them,  and  nr^t  between  any  special  and  detailed  oonitlu- 
aions  lay  the  essential  and  irreconcilable  antagonism.  A  via  media  might  be 
found  for  opinion:  words  could  be  used  which  admitted  of  uucertain  inter- 
pretation, BO  long  as  there  was  no  authority  to  in  rest  them  with  a  definite 
meaning.  On  the  queetion  of  authority  ita^,  it  was  as  little  possible  to 
hesitate  aa  between  rival  dnimants  of  the  same  throne.  The  pope  waa 
a  reality,  or  he  was  nothing ;  and  no  gOTernment  could  seem  to  acknow- 
ledge him  without  consenting,  sooner  or  later,  to  enforce  his  deorees.'* 

Here  is  a  fine  delicate  politico-ethical  balance  and  estimate  of 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  two  queeas,  in  their  personal  and 
political  relations  when  G^oremment  had  ^ot  into  a  sort  of  dead- 
lock on  account  of  the  whims  and  wishes  of  the  chief  personalis, 
and  the  changes  which  time  was  bringing  about  while  thej  were 
hesitating  to  make  up  tfieir  minds : — 

"The  two  queens  were  again  standing  in  the  same  relattre  positions 
which  had  led  to  the  crisis  of  15fiO.  Mary  Stuart  was  onoemore  sfeeetobing' 
out  her  hand  to  grasp  Elisabeth's  crown.  From  her  reoQgnitiott  as  heir 
presumptive,  the  step  to  a  Catholic  rcTolution  waa  immediate  and  certain ;' 
and  Elizabeth's  affectation  of  Catholic  pncticea  would  arail  little  to  bsto  her. 
Again,  as  before,  the  stability  of  the  English  Qovemment  appeared  to 
depend  ou  the  maintenance  of  tlie  Protestants  in  Scotland ;  and  again  the 
Protestants  were  too  weak  to  protect  themselTes  without  help  from  abroad. 
The  house  of  Hamilton  was  in  danger  from  the  restitution  of  Lennox  and 
the  approaching  elevation  of  Dumiey ;  the  Earl  of  Lennox  olaimed  the 
second  place  in  the  Scotch  succession,  in  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Ohatel- 
herault,  and  the  Queen  of  Soots  had  avowed  her  intention  o£  entailing  her 
crown  in  the  line  of  the  Stuarts.  Thus  tliere  were  the  same  parties  aad 
the  same  divisions.  But  the  Protestanta  were  aplit  among  themaalvei 
among  the  counter  influenoes  of  hereditary  alliance  and  passion.  The 
cession  of  her  claims  on  the  earldom  of  Angus  by  Lady  Margaret  had  woa 
to  Damley*s  side  the  powerful  and  dangerooa  Earl  of  Morton,  and  had 
alienated  from  Murray  the  kindred  houses  of  Buthven  and  Lindaay.  Then 
waa  no  longer  an  Arran  marriage  to  cajole  Uie  patriotism  of  the  many 
noblemen  to  whom  the  glory  of  Scotland  was  dearer  than  their  creed ;  and 
all  those  whose  hearts  were  set  on  winning  for  a  Scotch  prince  or  princasa 
the  English  sucoession  were  now  devoted  to  their  queen.  Thus  the  Duke 
of  Chatelhemult,  with  the  original  group  who  had  formed  the  nooleua  of 
the  congregation — Murray,  Argyle,  Qlenoaim,  Boyd,  and  Ochiltree — ^fomd 
themselves  alone  againat  the  whole  power  of  their  country. 

**  Secure  on  the  side  of  France,  Elisabeth  would  have  been  less  vam&Kf 
at  the  weakness  of  the  Protestants  had  the  Walty  of  her  own  snbjccts 
been  open  to  no  suspicion ;  but  the  state  of  England  was  hardly  mors 
satisfactory  than  that  of  Scotland.  In  15f)0  the  recent  lose  of  Oalaia  aad 
the  danger  of  foreign  invasion  had  united  the  nation  in  defence  ai  its  inde* 
pendenoe.    Two-thirds  of  the  peers  were  opposed  at  heart  to  Cedlfs 
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polioT ;  bnt  the  menaces  of  Fnnoe  had  roused  the  pstriof ism  of  the  nation. 
Spain  was  then  perplexed  and  neutral ;  and  the  Catholics  had  for  a  time 
been  paralyzed  bj  the  recent  memories  of  the  Marian  persecution. 

**Now,  altliough  the  dangers  were  the  same,  £lizabeth*«  embarrassmenta 
were  incomparably  greater.  The  etudied  trifling  with  which  she  had  dis" 
regarded  the  general  anxiety  for  her  marriHge  had  created  a  party  for  th« 
Queen  of  Scots  amidst  the  most  influential  classes  of  the  people.  The  settle- 
ment  of  the  succession  was  a  passion  among  them  which  amounted  to  a 
disease,  while  the  union  of  the  crowns  was  an  object  of  rational  desire  to 
eTery  thoughtful  £nglish  statesman.  The  Protestants  were  disheartened ; 
they  had  gained  no  wisdom  by  suffering ;  the  most  sincere  among  them 
were  as  wild  and  intolerant  as  those  who  had  made  the  reigu  of  Edward  a 
byeword  of  mismanagement ;  the  Queen  was  as  unreasonable  with  them  on 
ber  side  as  they  were  extravagant  on  theirs ;  while  Catholicism,  recovering 
from  jts  temporary  paralysis,  was  reasserting  the  superiority  which  the 
matured  creed  of  centuries  has  a  right  to  claim  over  the  half-shaped  theories 
of  revolution.  Had  Mary  Stuart  folio  wed  the  advice  which  Aiva  gave  to 
ber  messenger  at  Bayonne,  had  the  been  prudent  and  forbearing,  and 
trusted  her  cause  to  time  till  Philip  had  disposed  of  the  Turks  and  was  at 
leisure  to  give  her  his  avowed  iupport,  the  game  was  in  her  hands.  Her 
choice  of  Damley,  sanctioned  as  it  was  by  Spain,  had  united  in  her  favour 
the  ConservatiTe  strength  of  England ;  and  either  Elizabeth  must  hare 
allowed  the  marriage  and  accepted  the  Queen  of  Scots  as  her  successor,  or 
ahe  must  have  herself  yielded  to  pre»sure,  fulfilled  her  promises  at  last,  and 
married  the  archduke  Charles.  This  possibility,  and  this  alone,  created 
Mary's  difficulties.  She  knew  what  Philip*s  engagements  meant ;  she 
knew  that  Spain  desired  as  little  as  France  to  see  England  and  Scotland  a 
united  and  powerful  kingdom;  and  that  if  Elizabeth  could  be  recalled  out 
of  her  evil  ways  by  a  CdtUolic  alliance,  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  would  think 
no  more  of  Damley  or  herself.  She  would  have  to  exchange  an  immediate 
and  splendid  triumph  for  the  doubtful  prospect  of  the  cTcntuai  succession 
should  her  rival  die  without  a  child. 

**Jior  did  Elizabeth  herself  misunderstand  the  necessity  to  which  she 
would'  be  driven  unless  Mary  Stuart  saved  her  by  some  false  move.  Sha 
bad  played  so  often  with  the  archduke's  name,  that  her  words  had  ceased 
to  command  belief;  but  at  last  she  was  thinking  of  him  seriously — the 
more  seriously,  perhaps,  because  many  Englishmen  who  had  before  been 
most  eager  to  provide  her  with  a  husband  were  now  as  well  or  better  satia* 
fied  with  the  prospect  of  the  suooession  of  the  Queen  of  Scots." 

The  Bndden  notoriety  attained  by  H.  T.  Buckle,  hj  hia  applies* 
lion  of  positivism  to  "The  History  of  Cirilization  m  England," 
1857,  (a  fayonrable  opinion  not  much  lessened  by  his  Civilization 
in  8pain  and  Scotland,  1861)  and  the  attention  called  to  Lis  theory 
by  his  early  and  unexpected  death ;  the  appointment,  by  Lord 
Derby,  in  1858,  of  Goldwin  Smith,  in  preference  to  J.  A.  Froude, 
aa  successor  to  Professor  Vaughan,  to  the  chair  of  modem  history 
in  Oxford ;  the  interest  excited  oy  G.  Smith's  "  Two  Lectures  on  the 
Study  of  History,  with  a  Supplementary  Lecture  on  the  Doctrine 
of  Historical  Progress;"  and  the  appointment  of  Charles  Kingsley 
to  the  professorship  of  modern  nistory  in  the  Universitv  of 
Cambridgei  in  succession  to  Sir   James  Stephen,  1860,  whoab 
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inaagural  lecture  on  '*  The  Limits  of  Exact  Science  as  applied  to 
History,"  receired  much  criticism — all  these,  operating  together 
on  the  minds  of  men,  led  to  much  debate  and  disijaiaition  on 
history  in  its  scientific  aspects.  At  the  Hoyal  Institntion,  5th 
Feb.  1864,  Mr.  Froude  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  The  Science  of 
History/'  from  which  we  have  already  made  a  few  quotations,  but 
from  which  this  one  more  will  be  welcome  to  the  reader : — 

"  For  history  to  be  written  with  the  complete  form  of  a  drama,  donbtlesi 
is  impossible ;  but  there  are  periods,  ond  these  the  periods  for  the  mo«t 
part,  of  greatest  interest  to  mankind,  the  history  of  which  may  be  so  written 
that  tlie  actors  shall  rereal  their  characters  in  their  own  words ;  when 
mind  can  be  seen  matched  against  mind,  and  the  great  passions  of  the 
epoch  not  simply  be  described  as  existing,  but  be  exhibited  at  their  wliite 
heat  in  tho  souls  and  hearts  possessed  by  them.  There  are  all  the  elements 
of  drama — drama  of  the  highest  order — wliere  tho  huge  forces  of  the  timei 
are  as  the  Grecian  destiny,  and  the  power  of  tho  max^  is  seen  either  stem* 
ming  the  stream  till  it  orerwhelms  him;  or  ruling  while  he  seems  to  yield 
to  it." 

In  Nov.  1865  Mr.  Froude,  at  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the 
Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh — established  in  1847,  and 
placed  successively  under  the  presidency  of  John  Wilson,  Lord 
Macaulay,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Thomas  Carlyle— opened  the 
lecture  season  with  a  discourse  on  '*  The  Influence  of  the  Befor- 
mation  on  Scottish  Character;"  a  trying  and  a  touching  subject 
before  an  Edinburgh  audience— an  audience  which,  perhaps,  con- 
tains more  of  the  animus  of  prejudice  than  any  other  whicn  could 
be  collected  anywhere.  The  lecture  excited  much  interest  and  a 
good  deal  of  di^^cussion.  For  though  "the  blazing  passions  of 
tnose  stormy  sixteenth  and  seyenteenth  centuries  are  no  longer, 
happily,  at  their  old  temperature,"  yet  "the  traditions  of  the 
struggle  survive  in  strong  opinions  and  sentiments  which  it  is 
easy  to  wound."  It  is  a  fine  broadly  outlined  sketch,  with  the  fine 
ethical  perception  of  Mr.  Froude  irradiating  it  everywhere,  and 
much  more  pronounced  on  the  opinion  that  practical  Hying  re* 
ligiousoesB  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  character  of  a  happy 
man  or  nation  than  any  thing  he  had  previously  written  ;  and  it, 
perhaps,  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  moral  truth  of  that  great 
moYcment  than  any  modern  production,  though,  perhaps,  because 
the  writer's  "conviction  with  respect  to  ail  great  socid  and 
religious  convulsions,  is  the  extremely  commonplace  one  that  much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides." 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institute  of  Newcastle-npon- 
Tyne  has  of  late  years  cultured  the  field  on  which  it  is  engaged 
with  more  energy  and  devotion,  and  at  least  as  much  credit  and 
success,  as  any  association  for  the  promotion  of  intellectual  im- 

{>roveroent  and  the  stimulation  of  an  endeavour  to  acquire  know* 
edge  in  the  United  Kingdom.     With  a  keen  northern  eye  for 
attract  ivenefs  and  worth,  the  "  canny  "  directors  of  the  chief  society 


ffi  the  eftpUnl  of  NorthnniKna  tnvUe^l  the  historiiin  of  EngUn^  W 
<1eliv^er,  in  1867.  a  roar^fl  of  l#»«tnreii  on  »u'*H  a  gnHiPcfc  m  mieHt  to 
him  appear  most  pleiRincr  and  to  them  aff^H  a  likelihood  of  intel* 
le''tii«»l  profit.  He  cho«e  fop  hia  theme  "  The  Timea  of  JCranmnt 
and  Ln*hpr.** — on  vhioh  he  pr^-lected  in  Ihree  diffnonraes  of  admir- 
•hle  Dith  and  RuhsUnce;  and  thede  lectnres  he  delivered  in  aereral 
of  the  larfl^er  centre*  of  Dopniation.  Thpae  diiiconraea  have  haen 
iHihliehedinhifi  "  Shor^  Studies  on  Or»at  Aolijeotii,*'  and  ma?  there 
1»^  perused  mt  ]arf(e.  They  will  he  found  to  he  valnahle  for  th«^ir 
iiftfAnnaiioD,  in<'ere«tin|(  from  th(»ir  atyle,  ndmirahle  for  their  ffenial 
eatholieitv,  and  sound  in  the  philosophy  emploved  to  interpret  tha 
WMTH  of  the  men  in  the  cif*eiim«tanee8  of  their  timea.  Bnt  they 
will  he  esteemed  bv  the  thonffhtfnl  for  the  fine  svmpathT  they 
display  with  ihe  spiritnal  proflrres^  of  man,  and  the  thoronflrh 
truflt  he  repoaes  on  the  aound  tense  of  nations  on  matters  tt 
morality  ana  life. 

An  interfml  of  nearly  three  years  elapsed  before  the  iasn*.  in 
18»^6,  of  the  next  two  rolnm^s — the  ninth  and  t4»nth  of  ''Thp  His- 
tory of  England,  frAm  the  Fill  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  R1»«i- 
i)eth."  but  the  <hird  snd  fourth  of  the  "History  of  the  Eeisrn 
of  Elizabeth."  This  section  of  the  records  of  the  Tndor  drnasty 
concern*  itself,  for  the  mo^t  pirt.  with  the  inter-relations  of  Scot- 
land and  Eni^land.  with  the  State  difficulties  arisinir  from  the  actio|L 
and  reaction  of  Iloroanism  and  Protestantism,  and  with  the  ra<in* 
ner  in  which  "  the  crreat  reliffions  drama  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  plaved  out  between  (the)  five  countries  «ho  held  the  lead  in  it— 
£n|irland«  Scotland,  Franc*»,  Spaiui  «nd  the  Netherlands" — from 
the  time  when  the  trasredy  at  the  Kirk  o'  Field  (rhe  murder  of 
Damley)  di^^msTed  and  disarranqred  the  plans  of  the  Romanists  in 
regard  to  the  English  snooession,  till  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew thrilled  the  heart  of  Europe  wi^h  the  portent  which  it 
bore  of  evil  discord  and  religions  dissension,  and  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  snd  the  atrocity  of  the  scheme  br  which  Cathorc'sm 
was  to  have  b***»n  re-enthroned  in  its  dominion  over  the  minda  of 
men.  Irish  affairs,  complicated  by  this  great  event,  assume  new 
tragicality  of  aspect,  and  the  temporary  overthrow  of  England's 
power  under  Essex  is  detailed  in  the  closing  chapter  of  this  instal- 
ment of  Mr.  Fronde's  life-work. 

In  the  following  passage^  we  have  the  question  of  the  murder  of 
Darnley  set  forth,  and  public  ethics  of  the  time  in  regard  to  such 
events  stated :— * 

*'  The  death  of  the  hushsnd  of  the  Qneen  of  Scots  belongs  to  that  rare 
class  of  incidents  which,  like  the  n*urder  of  Ciesar,  have  touched  the  interests 
of  the  entire  educated  world.  Perhaps  there  is  no  single  recorded  act| 
a*^i»inff  merely  out  of  private  or  personal  paseions,  of  which  the  public  eon- 
seqtiencca  have  been  so  considerable.  Th*»  revolution  through  wtiich  Scot- 
la**  d  and  England  were  passing  was  visibly  modified  by  it ;  it  perplexed 
ihe  connsels  and  complicated  the  policy  of  the  great  Oatholio  powers  of  the 
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Contiiietit;  while  the  ultimate  ▼erdict  of  history  on  the  ohanoter  of  Um 
greatest  English  statesmen  of  the  age  mast  depend  upon  the  opinion  vhieh 
the  erentual  consent  of  mankind  shall  accept  on  the  share  of  the  Queea  of 
8oots  herself  in  that  transaction.  .  .  •  Tet  the  difficulty  of  the  inroa- 
tigation  has  been  occasioned  only  by  the  causes  which  make  it  neoesaaty. 
Bad  the  question  been  no  more  than  personal,  it  would  long  ago  hare  beea 
decided ;  but  we  haTC  to  do  with  a  case  on  which  men  haTe  ibimed  their 
opinions,  not  on  the  merits  of  the  eridence,  but  through'the  paasioos  mnd 
traditions  of  the  parf  y  to  which  they  baye  belonged.  .  •  .  It  is  tbere* 
fore  of  the  highest  importance  to  ascertain  the  immediate  belief  of  the  lima 
at  which  the  murder  took  place,  while  party  opinions  were  still  unrfiaped, 
and  party  aotion  undetermined.  The  reader  is  inrited  to  follow  the  atofj- 
as  it  unfolded  itself  from  day  to  day.  He  will  be  shown  each  erent  aa  it 
occurred,  with  the  impressions  which  it  formed  upon  the  minda  of  thoaa 
who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing  the  truth.  He  will  see  the  judgment 
aaiaed  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  of  Soots,  both  by  friend  and  to^ 
tefaa  tha  expLmations  and  interpretations  which  form  her  general  defieoeo 
had  as  yet  beea  pot  fiorward  by  her  advocates ;  and  thus,  when  he  eomea 
-to  the  circumstances  nadir  which  these  explanations  were  laid  before  tlia 
world,  he  will  be  in  a  position  ti»yai(ft  for  himself  the  degree  of  eredibalitj 
which  attaches  to  them.  .  .  .  Mary  Stasai  aad  her  proceedings  woa 
jo{  exceptional  importance,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Wr  own  kiogdocn. 
Whether  the  Huguenots  should  maintain  themselyes  in  risaca  whatliei. 
the  Netherlands  were  to  preserve  their  liberties  in  the  wrestling  nateli 
which  was  about  to  open  with  Spain — whether,  in  fact,  the  Pope  and  tha 
Catholics  were  to  succeed  or  fail  in  the  great  effort  now  to  be  made  to 
trample  out  the  Beformation — ^these  vast  matters  depended  on  whether 
England  should  be  Gatholic  or  Protestant ;  and  whether  England,  for  that 
generation  or  that  century,  should  be  Catholic  or  Protestant,  depended 
on  whether  Mary  Stuart  was  or  was  not  to  be  looked  to  as  the  heir-pi«- 
aomptive  to  Elizabeth's  crown. 

"The  doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of  princes  to  their  subjeots  had  been 
preached  thirty  years  before  by  Beginald  Pole,  when  the  Oatbolios  were  at 
issue  with  Hrnry  YIII. ;  but  king*  and  queens,  when  they  liad  committed 
crimes,  had  been  brought  to  justice  so  far,  by  the  wild  method  of  asaassina- 
tion  J  and  the  esUbliahment  of  a  formal  coiu-t,  in  which  a  prince-regnant  could 
he  indicted,  was  a  new  feature  in  European  history. 

**  If  the  Scotch  noblemen,  supported  by  the  nearest  relatires  of  the  queen, 
had  brought  her  to  trial  for  her  crimes,  and  publicly  executed  her,  she  at 
least  woukl  have  ceased  to  be  an  element  of  European  discord.  Her  claizna 
on  England  and  the  question  of  her  guilt  would  have,  at  once  and  for  ever, 
J)een  disposed  of.  The  French  Government  would  have  insensibly  com* 
mitted  themselvea  on  the  side  of  the  Beformation,  by  uniting  with  a  party 
who  had  been  its  great  promoters  in  another  country.  Their  dependence 
on  the  Guises  would  have  been  weakened;  their  connection  with  the 
Huguenots  would  have  been  drawn  closer;  the  smouldering  remnant  of 
the  Catholic  faction  in  Scotland  would  have  been  extinguisM^  and  Eiig- 
hmd  and  France,  no  longer  divided  by  creed,  might  have  been  drawn 
together,  with  Scotland  as  a  connecting  link,  and  hand  in  hand  have  upheld 
ui  Europe  the  great  interests  of  freedom.  Other  consequenoea,  it  ia  tme^ 
might  have  followed.  Mary  Stuart,  in  life  or  death,  was  the  pivot  of  maaj 
possibilities  ;  and  speculations  *  as  to  what  might  have  been/  are  usually 
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voiihleti  2  yet  thif  partienlftr  retalt,  looked  at  by  the  li^ht  of  after  events, 
■ppean  to  much  more  likely  than  any,  that  the  lou  of  an  opportunity, 
vhioh,  if  caught  and  used,  might  hare  prerentod  such  tremendous  misfor- 
tunesi  cannot  be  passed  OTer  without  some  expressions  of  regret." 

The  stirriag  events  of  Scottish  history,  its  intrtgiiet,  its  lav  pro- 
cestea,  its  oonspiraoies,  the  qaeen's  imprisoament,  resignatioa, 
escape,  fight  ana  flight,  are  told  irith  spirit  and  rigour;  and  here 
is  an  account  of  Qneen  Mary's  flight  to  England  :— 

*'  With  an  impulse  which  appeared  sudden,  yet  which  commended  itself 
to  her  deliberate  judgment,  she  reeolTed  to  throw  hertelf  on  the  generosity 
of  her  lister  of  England, — of  that  Elizabeth  whose  crown  she  had  claimed, 
whose  policy  she  had  thwarted,  whose  subjects  she  had  tampered  with ; 
whom,  tdl  her  Iotc  for  Bothwell  had  for  a  time  suspended  her  political 
passion,  the  moet  intense  desirs  of  her  heart  had  been  to  humble  mto  the 
oust. 

**  Their  relative  positions  would  not  at  first  hare  seemed  to  adTiee  a  step  of 
•neh  importance ;  yet,  the  arguments  which  told  against  the  Tentura,  told 
also  on  the  other  side.  Elizabeth  had  erery  rea^n  to  fear  and  dislike 
her  ;  yet  Elizabeth,  before  her  troubles,  had  been  in  fiirour  of  her  suc- 
oeaston,  and  had  since  been  her  most  conspieaous  friend.  Etizabeth  had 
threatened  that  if  a  hair  of  her  head  were  touched,  she  would  harry 
Scotland  with  fire  and  sword.  Elizabeth  had  refused  to  recognise  the 
Bmni's  goremment.  To  the  last  day  of  her  imprisonment^  Eh'sibeth 
had  rspeated  her  promises  of  help,  and  with  money  as  well  as  words  hadt^ 
kept  alire  the  spirits  of  her  party.  She  had  nealeoted  her  obvious 
interests;  she  had  quarrelled  with  her  roost  trusted  ministers,  because-, 
they  would  not  go  along  with  her.  Whaterer  had  been  her  motires — 
whether  pity  for  the  si^erings  of  a  sister  queen,  or  a  disbelief  in  the» 
ohargee  brought  against  her,  or  a  dread  of  countenancing  an  eiample  oT 
lebellion  which  might  be  turned  against  herself— she  alone,  of  all  the  Euro* . 
pean  powers,  had  interferad  to  prevent  the  Lords  from  going  to  the 
extremities  to  which  they  were  inclined. 

*'  Mary  Stuart  had  not  receired  the  message  sent  through  Leighton,  and 
Xlisabeth's  second  letter  of  admonition,  like  the  first,  unfortunately  nerer 
leaobed  its  destination.  But  that,  too,  would  hare  made  but  little  differ-t 
enoe;  her  attitude  towarda  her  remained  substantially  faroumble.  She 
probably  but  half  understood  Slisabe^'s  character ;  she  underrated  hen . 
ability,  and  she  misconstrued  her  eccentricities  into  weakness  ;  and  with  ^ 
lust  confidence  in  her  own  extraordinary  powers,  she  might  think  that  she 
had  but  to  appear  at  the  English  court  to  can^  all  before  her.  The. 
Xnglish  Catholics  had  erer  been  devoted  to  her,  and  she  could  still  count. 
her  adherents  among  them  by  thousands.  More  than  half  the  Peers,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  country  gentlemen,  had  long  determined  on  her  as 
Elizabeth's  successor;  and  though  her  late  misdoings  had  shaken  and 
diyided  them,  yet  the  mTstery  which  had  been  observed  in  keeping  back 
the  proofs  of  her  guilt  had  created  doubts  where  none  existed ;  and  Eliza- 
beth's repeated  trifling  with  their  desire  for  her  marriage,  had  driven  them 
hack,  in  spite  of  themselves,  towards  the  person  on  whom  they  had  before 
united.  Mary  Stuart  knew  all  this ;  she  knew  political  and  spiritual 
interests  which  were  involved  in  her  well-doing,  and  she  might  easily 
helievei  that  once  present  among  persons  who  were  so  anxious  to  thin^f 
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fHvrurably  of  her,  i»iih  her  pctnonflte  clo^ume*  the  ronld  oonYftt  W 
f^ulis  into  Tirtue»,  and  repritont  heraelf  u  •&  Unoceni  •uffcrer  for  iMmt' 

crimps. 

''  1 1  might  teem  too,  ihiii  while  tho  had  all  to  nain,  the  could  loot  noHiinf- 
Kl'Zibeth,  at  worst,  could  but  refuse  to  roceiro  h«T,  and  allow  her  t  fiw 
I  fti-Mige  to  the  Continent.  She  was,  or  believed  herwlf  to  be,  in  pre-ent 
dangei*  of  cnpture  and  death;  while  acron  the  border  she  would  bain 
iih}«nlute  security.  The  very  boldness  of  the  liaaard  tuitod  hor  daring  Inn- 
pfranicnt.  She  saw  hert^elf  in  iinagiiiaiion  kiiO;;iing  ut  Elisabeth**  f<tt 
before  the  assembled  burons  of  Kn^claud,  an  injured  and  beautiful  rip* 
|ili>»nt,  i])'ing  for  protection  against  her  rebellious  auHjecls ;  a  fe« 
|•as^iunate  words  would  dispel  the  cnlumnies  whiih  clouded  her  fame;  a 
tliour'snd  swords  would  leap  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  lier,  and  ilie 
%»ould  return  in  triumph  to  Scotland,  esooned  b/  tbo  English  cluralry.** 

The  following  extract  contains  Romo  rem ark«  of  importance  on 
tlie  Rtate  of  Europe  in  the  reitfo  of  Kliztbeth,  and  ioToWea  Titw^ 
of  the  philosophy  of  history  of  great  value  ;  and  to  it  we  aubjoin  a 
further  quotation  on  the  influence  of  Christianitj  in  Eurupean 
history  :— 

'  The  impunity  with  which  Kliz^beih^s  Government  wot  able  fo  insnU 
airl  provoke  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe,  is  the  mn«t  anomalous  phe- 
n  tnienon  in  modern  history.     Tbe  popuKitton  of  England  was  leas  tt<an 
hslf  the  population  cither  of  France  or  Spain,     liie  nition  was  di ridel 
as^'n^t  itself,  and  three-quarters  of  the  Peers  and  Italf  the  gentUmen  were 
disHirei'ted.      Yet  the  inrricmciee  of  the  political  situation  protecte-'l    the 
Qu-en  not  only  against  active  roMtitinent  from  abroad,  but  from  the  con- 
spirttcies  of  her  own  subjects.      Everywhere,  indeed,  there  was  parjdoi ; 
everywhere  contradiction  and  inconsistency.    In  the  struggle  for  eii^tence, 
nteii  snatch  at  the  first  weapon  that,  comes  to  hand,  and  cannot   look  too 
nicely  at  the  armoury  where  it  has  been  forged.  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
where  they  were  a  pufTering  minority,  clamoured  alike  for   liberty  of  ooii* 
scic'nce ;  aUke  where  they  wore  in  power  they  |)rosoribcd  every  creed  but 
thiir  own.     The  obligations  of  loyalty  varied   with  the  creed  of  the  8  ve- 
rt it^n.     The    l£nglish  Bishop*,  who  compoeed   the  *  Homily  on  Wilful 
Rebellion,'  fed  the  armies  of  the  lluguenou  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  with 
contributions  collected  in  the  English  churches.       The   Catholica,  who  on 
the  Continent  preaclied  the  divi'w  rigltt  of  kings,  believed  in  England  tlot 
they  might  lawfully  be  deposed  by  their  subj^fcts.      Prinoes  wars  not  inor« 
o  insistent  than  their  peoples.     Elis  tbjth  wa«   half  a  Oatholio  in  theory,  in 
practice  she  was  the  most  vifforous  of  Protestants.      The  Oonrt  of  Fmnce 
wa«oue  month   the  ally  of  the   Papacy,  and  the  irreeonciUble  enemy  of 
heresy ;  in  the  next  it  was  seeking  alliance  with  England,  etretehinf  out 
its  hands  to  the  princes  of  the  religion,  and  thinking  only  tiuw  beat  to  take 
advantage  of  the  distraction  of  the  Low  Countrica,  and  annea  BrabHUt 
and  Flanders  to  the  French  crown.    But  phenomena  like  these  ooea-ian 
no  surprise.     They  explain  themselves  on  the  common  prinei|plei  of  hniaan 
nature,  or  in  the  divisions  of  opinions  ant  parties.       The   anomalies  in 
the  position  of  the  English  Quei^n  were  so  lingular  aa  to   he  irithoni  pn 
co<lentorparalleL 

'*  From  Philip,  the  most  orthodox  of  prmeei^  mui  tha  MpamA 
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th«  mott  pa«tionaftelj  Ontholio  in  the  world,  some  kind  of  principle, 
•ome  uniformity  of  a«*rion,  miglit  have  bi^en  looki'd  for  with  oertaiiity, 
ymt  Philip  wm  compeliod  to  be  the  chief  supporter  of  a  heretic  |x>w<r, 
by  which  he  was  himself  insulted  and  decpi.-ed.  If  he  attempted  lo 
iot^rfere  to  change  the  goTcrnment  in  EngUnd,  Fraooe  stepped  to 
£lisabeth's  side  and  threatened  him  with  war. 

*'  If  he  stood  asidfc  (o  let  the  Catholics  rebel,  tiie  Catholic  element  in  Franre 
was  ready  with  its  otters  to  help  to  secure  the  profits  of  the  anticipated  re« 
Tolution,  and  Philip,  through  fear  for  his  Netherlands,  was  forced  hack 
up>>n  his  siater-iifluw's  sidt*,  whh  obli)i;ed  to  stand  bt  tween  her  and  tUe. 
Fa|M,  and  to  perplex  the  wlwle  Catholic  world  by  an  irresolution  nnt  less 
marked  and  far  more  midchievous  than  the  vucillatiou  of  Klizubeth  hersfif. 
Again  and  agnin  he  had  tried  to  extricate  himaeU  from  his  dilemma ;  but 
the  strsnge  eddy  was  always  too  strong  fur  him.  Had  there  been  no 
France,  the  English  Ciitholici»  would  have  found  an  instant  ally  in  Spain, 
and  Mary  StUMrt  would  have  found  a  champion.  Had  Mary  btuart  been 
iineonnee<ed  with  France  the  difilculty  would  have  been  greater,  but  still 
not  insurmountable.  And  again,  had  there  been  no  Spain,  the  Fren<  h 
wouli  nerer  have  submitteil  to  be  driven  out  of  Sootland,  or  would  iiave 
found  an  ea^^y  means  to  revens^e  themselves  in  the  intt^tine  divisions  of 
Kni^land.  But  as  wiih  the  claims  in  the  northern  latitudes,  which  are 
eaused  by  the  conflict  and  counterpoise  of  opposed  atmospheric  currents, 
the  mutual  jeslousies  of  the  two  powers  Left  Klizaboth  more  free  to  settle 
her  own  difficulties  than  if  the  *ditch  '  which  divi*1ed  England  from  the  Conti- 
nent had  been  the  Atlantic  itself.  She  had  the  advantage  of  the  neighbour- 
hood without  its  evil ;  for  her  disaffected  subjects,  instead  of  trusting  to 
their  own  energies,  built  their  hopes  on  assistance  from  abroad,  which  nevei 
came.  She  had  robbed  Philip  of  his  money,  imprisoned  his  ambassador, 
destroyed  his  commerce,  aiisisfed  his  subjects  in  rebellion,  and  invaded  his 
Indian  colonies,  yet  to  keep  her  on  the  throne  continued  the  same  nere»- 
Mty  to  him  as  when  ten  years  before  he  had  rejected  the  entreaties  of  De 
Feria  and  De  Qua  ira  io  make  himself  master  of  England  by  force. 

"The  immunity  could  not  last  for  ever.  If  the  Reformers  were  finally 
eruslied  on  the  Continent,  the  turn  of  KngUnd  would  come  in  the  end  ; 
and  had  Elizabeth  understood  it  she  n>iglit  have  struck  boldly  intotiio 
quarrel,  and  perhaps  tuniKl  the  scale  conclusively  over  sli  Western  Eurojte. 
Jblut  for  such  a  poliy  she  wanted  counige,  and  probably  she  wantid  in- 
clination. She  dipped  into  the  whirlpool  and  drew  out  of  it-,  she  hung  on 
th«  edge  and  promised,  and  broke  her  promiseiF,  and  sent  help  to  Franco 
and  Flanders,  and  denied  haviog  pent  it,  and  did  all  those  things  which  in 
ooromon  times  would  have  most  exposed  htr  to  danger  i^itb  least  profit  to 
herself.  Yet  here,  too,  stnnigely  her  rtar  vas  on  her  side.  This  very  con- 
duct answered  best  for  her  own  purposes,  y.ncc  it  enabled  Philip  to  1  ope  to 
the  last  that  she  would  go  back  to  the  principles  of  the  old  alliance  ana  the 
Aid  faith,  and  so  furnish  him  with  an  excuse  to  himaeif  for  his  own  inac- 
tion. Thus  time  was  jira'ned,  and  time  was  ererything  for  the  consolidation 
of  English  freedom.  Catholieism  in  England  was  still  to  appearance  large 
•nd  imposing,  but  its  strength  was  the  strength  of  age,  which,  when  it  la 
bowed  or  broken,  cannot  lift  itself  agsin.  Protestant  iam,  on  tlie  o«her 
iiand,  was  exuberant  in  the  freshness  of  youth  s  if  a  branch  was  lopped 
away  another  more  vigorous  shot  from  the  stem  ;  the  sap  was  in  its  tcims  | 
it  would  heod  to  the  atorm,  and  gather  atrenj^th  from  the  blasts  whioi 
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tossed  ite  branches.  The  Catholio  rested  upon  order  and  traditicm,  stmtely 
in  the  habits  of  thought,  mechantoal  and  regular  in  his  mode  of  acfeioa* 
His  l>art  J  depended  on  its  leaders,  and  the  leaders  looked  for  guidanee  to 
the  Pope  and  the  European  princes.  The  Protestant  waa  sd^dependentg 
oonfident,  careless  of  life,  belie?iDg  in  the  future,  not  the  past,  urepreasiMe 
by  authority,  eager  to  grapple  with  his  adrersarf  wherever  he  could  find 
him,  and  rushing  into  piracy,  metaphorical  or  literal,  when  regular  warfare 
was  denied  him.  Life  and  energy  were  on  the  side  of  the  Queen,  and  every 
year  that  she  could  gain  was  a  fresh  security  for  her,  while  the  conTenient 
season  for  which  Philip  waited,  though  it  arrired  at  Isat,  arrived  too  late^ 
when  tlie  hand  which  should  execute  its  behests  was  shaking  in  deonpi* 
tnde.'' 

*'  The  Founder  of  Christianity,  when  He  sent  the  Apostles  into  the  wodd 
to  preach  the  gospel,  gave  them  a  singular  warning.  They  were  to  bo  the 
bearers  of  good  news  to  mankind,  and  yet  He  said  He  was  not  come  io  aeiid 
peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword — He  was  come  to  set  house  against  house,  and 
kindred  aj^inst  kindred—the  son  would  deliver  up  his  father  to  death,  the 
brother  his  sister,  the  mother  the  child  ;  the  strongest  ties  of  natural  aflbe* 
tion  would  wither  in  the  fire  of  hate  which  His  words  were  about  to  kindku 
The  prophecy,  which  referred,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  struggle  between 
the  new  religion  and  Judaic  bigotry,  has  fulfilled  itself  oontinuouslj  in  the 
history  of  the  church.  Whenever  the  doctrinal  aspect  of  Chriatianity  lies 
been  prominent  above  the  practical,  whenever  the  first  duty  of  the  believer 
has  been  held  to  consist  in  tiolding  particular  opinions  on  the  funotioos  and 
nature  of  his  Master,  and  only  the  second  in  obeying  his  ICaater^a  oom* 
mands,  then  always,  with  a  uniformity  more  remarkab^  than  is  obtained  in 
any  other  historical  phenomena,  there  have  followed  dissension,  animosity, 
and,  in  the  latter  ages,  bloodshed. 

**  Christianity,  as  a  principle  of  life,  has  been  the  most  powerful  eheck 
upon  the  passions  of  mankind.  Christianity,  as  a  speculative  syateoi  of 
opinion,  has  converted  them  into  monsters  of  cruelty.  Higher  than  Uis 
angels,  lower  than  the  demons,'these  are  the  two  aipcots  in  which  the  nXt' 
gious  man  presents  himself  in  all  times  and  countries. 

'*The  first  burst  of  the  Bevolution  had  taken  the  Catholio  powers  by 
surprise.  It  had  spread  like  an  epidemic  from  town  to  town,  and  nation 
to  nation.  No  conf  cientioiu  man  could  pretend  that  the  Church  waa  what  it 
ought  to  be.  Indiscriminate  resistance  to  all  change  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible i  and  with  no  clear  perception  where  to  stand  or  where  to  yield,  h«lf 
the  educated  world  had  been  swept  away  by  the  stream.  But  the  first 
force  had  spent  itself.  The  Reformers  had  quarrrlled  among  themselves ; 
the  Catholics  hsd  recovered  heart  from  their  divuions ;  the  Council  of 
Trent  had  given  them  ground  to  stand  upon  ;  and  with  clear  ooovietion, 
and  a  unity  of  creed  and  purpose,  they  had  set  themselves  steadily,  with 
voice  and  pen  and  sword,  to  recover  their  lost  ground.  The  enthusiasm 
overcame  for  a  time  the  distinctions  of  nations  and  languages.  The  Sng* 
lishman,  the  Frenchman,  the  Spaniard,  the  Italian,  the  German,  remem* 
bered  only  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  Church,  that  he  had  one  master  the 
Pope,  and  one  enemy  the  heretic  and  the  schismatic.  In  secular  oonvul- 
sions  the  natural  distress  at  the  sight  of  human  suffering  is  seldom  entirely 
extinguished.  In  the  great  spiritual  struggle  of  the  sixteenth  c-entnry  reli- 
gion made  humanity  a  crime,  and  the  most  horrible  atrocities  were  sanctified 
by  the  belief  that  they  were  approved  and  commanded  by  Heaven.    Tlw 
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fatfaen  of  the  church  at  Trent  had  enjoined  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and 
the  eril  arinj  of  priests  thundered  the  accursed  nies«age  from  every  pulpit 
which  thej  were  allowed  to  enter,  or  breathed  it  with  yet  more  fatal 
potency  in  the  confessional.  Hor  were  the  otiier  side  slow  in  learning  the 
leeson  of  hatred.  The  Lutheran  and  the  A.nglican,  horering  between  tho 
two  extremes,  might  attempt  forbearanpe ;  but  as  the  persecuting  spirit 
grew  among  the  Catholics,  European  Protestantism  assumed  a  stronger  and 
A  etemer  type.  The  Catholic  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  made  war 
upon  spiritual  rebellion.  The  Protestant  belicTed  himself  commissioned, 
like  the  Israelites,  to  extinguish  the  worsliippers  of  images.  '  "No  mercy  to 
the  heretics,'  was  the  watchword  of  the  Inquisition ;  '  the  idolaters  shall 
die '  was  the  answering  thunder  of  the  disciples  of  Calvin ;  and  as  the  death- 
wrestle  spread  from  land  to  land,  each  party  strove  to  outbid  the  other  for 
Heaven's  fiivour  by  the  ruthlessness  with  which  they  carried  out  its  ima- 
gined behests.  Kings  and  ststesmen  in  some  degree  retained  the  balance  of 
their  reason.  Coligny,  Orange,  Philip,  even  Alva  himself,  endeavoured  at 
times  to  check  the  frenzy  of  their  followen ;  but  the  multitude  was  held 
back  by  no  responsibilities ;  their  creeds  were  untempered  by  their  know- 
ledge ;  and  they  could  indulge  the  brutality  of  their  natural  appetites  with-, 
out  dread  of  the  Divine  displeasure  {  while  alike  in  priests'  ptole  or  Gbnevft 
gown,  the  clergy,  like  a  legion  of  furies,  lashed  them  into  wilder  madness.'* 

What  a  marvellous  life  and  reign  wai  that  of  Elisabeth  !  What 
a  labyrinth  of  romance,  Yioissitude,  difficulty,  intrigue,  conspira0y» 
glory,  admiration,  and  adoration  was  her  scarcely-eompleted  three- 
Boore  years  and  ten,  from  the  period  of  her  earlj  mother-loss,  tiU 
that  when,  friendless,  forsaken,  and  alone,  she  yielded  her  sceptr# 
to  King  Death.     It  has  indeed  been  well  said  of  Elisabeth,-^ 

*'  There  was,  in  plain  palpable  fact,  something  about  her,  her  history,  bar 
poliey,  the  times,  the  glorious  part  which  England— «nd  she  as  the  mear- 
nation  of  the  tbmi  English  spirit — ^were  playing  upon  earth,  which  raised 
imaginative  and  heroiciil  souls  into  a  permanent  exaltatton^a  *  fairy-land,* 
aa  they  called  it  themselves,  whieh  seems  to  us  fantastic,  and  would  be 
fantastic  in  us,  because  we  are  not  at  their  work,  or  in  their  days.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  as  noble  men  as  ever  stood  together  on 
the  earth,  did  worship  that  woman,  fight  for  her,  toil  for  her,  risk  all  for  her, 
with  a  pure  chivalrous  affsction,  which  has  furnished  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful Images  in  aU  the  books  of  history.  Blots  there  must  needs  have  been, 
and  tnoonsisteneies,  selfishness,  follies ;  for  they,  too,  were  men  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves  ;  but  let  us  look  at  their  fair  vision  as  a  whole,  and 
thank  0od  that  so^  a  thing  has  for  once  existed,  even  imperfectly,  on  this 
sinful  earth."  • 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  concluding  Tolumes  of  Mr. 
Proude's  notable  work  will  be  brought  out  in  the  autumn,  probably 
when  the  long  nights  of  Noyember  fall  upon  us.  From  tne  slight 
guess  at  its  ooatents  we  have  been  privileged  to  gain,  it  would  seem 
that  the  author  is  not  to  carry  us  with  the  same  particolarity  as 
before,  through  all  the  shifting  scenes  of  Elizabeth  s  history ;  but 
having  taken  on  the  narrative  to  the  close  of  the  Spsnish  Armada» 

*  Kingfley's  '*  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  and  His  Time/'  in  MueellanUi. 
Tol.  I.,  p.  3d. 
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irben  EngliBh  ProtesltDiiun  bectme  Mfe»  and  the  end  of  the  T«to 
Djuftsty  had  eloM*Jy  come^a  hntftimmS  will  bring  Uie  hi^torj  ta 
gtt  cud.  80  sooD  as  thU  sfquei  oomea  into  our  bmnda  we  aball  eaoFa- 
Tour  to  present  to  our  readera  an  oatlina  aiid  a  eriticiem.  We  diaU 
then  alto  indicate  tUe  debateable  topioa  mhicli  the  hifttorj  bringi 
prominently  before  thinker*.  It  cannot  be  too  earnestly  iDvistra 
on  tbat  every  record  of  the  past  should  be  read  critically,  vithui 
eye  not  only  to  the  faits  related,  but  to  the  principles  which  i^oTrni 
the  relation.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  Talue  and  interest  of  Mr.  Froudei 
liistory  that  it  has  given  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  controTerxiil 
wriliug,  as  well  as  elicited  many  discussions  on  tlie  soundness  of  hit 
opiuiuus.  We  promise  ourselves  the  pleaaure  of  summing  up  ia 
epitome  on  a  few  of  these  discussions,  wiih  an  indication  ot  tbt 
touioes  in  which  the  different  opinions  are  to  be  found  faliy 
exhibited.  At  present  we  niust  close  our  notice  of  James  Anthosj 
Froude  as  a  modern  historian. 

On  the  26th  ^ovelllber,  1668,  J.  A.  Fronde  wm  dioeen  Loid 
Kector  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  in  succession  to 
Juhn  Stuart  Mill ;  and  on  19th  March,  1869,  in  the  library  hill  of 
the  College  of  St.  Mary  there,  he  took  the  rectur's  oath  snd 
donned  the  robe  of  office  prior  to  delivering  his  inaugural  address. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  iSetiatut  Academietts,  it  had  bren  resolved  ^ 
enrol  his  name  on  the  list  of  the  graduatea  of  tlie  oldest  aniveni^ 
in  Scotland,  by  conferring  on  him  the  decree  of  Doctor  of  Laws* 
and  Principal  John  Tullocb,  D.D.  (author  of  **  The  Leaders  of 
tlie  Beformation  "),  presented  him  with  the  diploma  of  graduation. 
Ou  this  occasion  the  Lord  Kector  delivered  an  able  and  profound 
address  to  the  students,  who  formed  tbe  constituency  to  whom  hs 
owed  his  election,  on  the  objects  of  true  eduoation,  and  Fome  of  tbs 
faults  which  beset  modern  schemes  of  culture  in  their  rt-lation  to 
prHctical  life,  the  formation  of  eharaoler,  and  the  prosperity  of 
individuals  and  nations.  This  excellent  and  important  inaugursl 
address  has  been  published,  and  merits  well  the  perusal  of  all  those 
nho  desire  to  know  something  of  the  ideal  of  a  noble  mind  as  to 
the  '*  vocation  of  the  scholar.  If  it  wants  the  fervomr  and  glow, 
the  fine  philosophy  and  noble  force  of  Fichtea*  prelection,  it  has  a 
broader  base  in  common  sense,  and  a  cli>ser  relation  to  practical  life* 
more  thorough  acknoaledgment  of  the  realities  of  things,  and 
clearer  conception  of  the  nobility  of  mere  unadorned  and  la- 
flattering  duty.  It  might  have  been  called  the  practical  ethics  of 
a  scholar's  life.    We  subjoin  a  few  sentences  :•» 

**  Wlien  we  begin  our  work  in  this  world,  we  vahie  most  the  approbafkia 
af  those  older  than  ourselves.  To  be  rfgardc4l  favourably  by  those  whs 
have  obtained  distinction,  bids  as  hepe,  tlwt  we  too,  by-md-by,  may  ooaw 
to  be  distinguished  in  turn.  As  wo  advanoein  Uffi^  ao  l^on  the  liarits  el 
our  abilitiea.  Our  expeitations  lor  the  future  shrink  to  modtost  dimcw 
sions.  The  question  with  us  is  no  longer  what  we  shall  do,  but  what  we 
have  done.  We  call  ourselres  to  aooount  for  the  time  and  talents  whioh 
we  have  used  or  misused  and  then  it  is  that  the  good  opinion  of  thosS 
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who  mn  eoininflr  after  m  become  so  pecnliarlj  agrpfsbli*.  If  we  hare  been 
Toughlj  haiidled  by  onr  oontetnponirieo,  it  fliitters  our  aMr-conoeit  to  hire 
interested  another  generation.  JT  we  feel  that  we  have  before  long  to  pass 
ftWBj,  we  can  drpam  of  a  second  future  for  ourselves  in  the  thoughts  of 
thOM  who  are  about  to  tslie  thfir  turn  upon  the  sta^e.     .     .     . 

••  To  make  us  know  otirdutj  and  do  it,  to  make  m  upright  in  act  and  true 
in  thought  and  word,  is  the  aim  of  all  instruction  which  deaervt's  the 
name,  the  epitome  of  all  purposes  for  which  education  exists.  Duty 
changes,  truth  expand*,  one  age  Odnnot  teaoh  another  either  the  details  of 
ite  obligations  or  the  matter  of  its  knowledge,  but  the  principle  of  oblii^a- 
tion  is  everlasting.  The  conectousness  of  dutj,  whatever  its  origin,  i(«  to 
the  moral  nature  of  man  what  lif?  is  in  the  si-ed-cells  of  all  organized 
ereatafeS'— the  condition  of  its  coherence,  the  elcmentarj  force  in  rirtud 
of  which  it  grow».    .    .     . 

••Times  are  ctianged  ;  we  are  still  surrounded  by  temptations,  bat  they 
no  longer  appear  in  the  shape  of  stake  and  gallows.  They  come  rather  as 
intellect aal  perplexities,  on  the  largest  and  gt*aveAt  questions  which  con- 
eem  ut  as  human  creatures  ;  perplexities  with  regard  to  which  self- 
interest  is  perpetually  tempting  U4  to  be  false  to  our  real  convictions.  The 
best  thing  that  we  can  do  for  one  another  is  to  exchange  our  thoughts 
finely ;  and  that,  after  all,  it  but  little.  Experience  is  no  more  transferable 
in  morals  than  in  art.  Action  is  the  real  teacher.  Instruction  does  but 
nrevent  waste  of  time  or  mistakes ;  and  mistakes  themselves  are  often  the 
best  teachers  of  all.  In  every  accomplishment,  every  mastery  of  truth, 
moral,  spiritual,  or  meclianiosl, 

•Necesse  est — 
Sfulf  a  diu  concreta  modis  inolescere  miris  :' 
our  arqairements  must  grow  into  us  in  marvellous  ways — marvellous — ai 
anything  connected  with  man  has  been,  is,  and  will  be.   .     .     . 

**  Tnere  ara  two  ways  of  being  independent.  If  yon  require  much,  you 
sinat  produce  much.  If  you  produce  little,  you  must  require  little. 
Those  whose  studies  added  nothing  to  the  material  wealth  ot  the  world, 
were  taught  to  be  coiitent  to  be  poor.  They  were  a  burden  on  others, 
and  the  burden  was  made  as  light  as  possible.  The  scholar  was  held  in 
high  honour ;  but  his  contributions  to  the  commonwealth  were  not  appre- 
ciable in  money,  and  were  not  rewardc*d  with  money.  Ha  went  without 
wbat  he  could  not  produce,  that  he  might  keep  his  independence  and  his 
■elf-respect  unharmed.  Neither  scholarship  nor  science  starved  under  his 
treatment.  More  noble  souls  have  been  smothered  in  luxury  than  were 
«ver  killed  by  hunger. 

"I  ask  a  modern  mireh-of-inte)leot  man  what  education  is  for,  and  he 
tells  me  it  is  to  make  educated  men.  I  ask  what  an  educated  man  is  :  he 
tells  me  it  is  a  man  whose  intelligenee  has  been  cultivated,  who  knows 
something  of  the  world  he  lives  in — the  different  races  of  men,  their  lan- 
ftiages,  their  histories,  and  the  books  that  they  have  written  ;  and  again, 
modem  science,  astronomy,  geology,  physiology,  political  economy, 
Biatheroatira.  nrechanics^every thing,  in  ract,  which  an  educated  man 
ought  to  know.  Education  according  to  this  means  instruction  in  every- 
thing which  human  beings  have  done,  thought,  or  discovered :  all  history, 
•11  languages,  all  scionoes.  The  dt^mands  which  intelligent  people  imai^ino 
that  they  can  make  oa  the  minds  of  students  in  thia  way  is  something 
amazing.    Under  this  system  teaehiag  becomes  cramming;  an  enormous 
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scoumulatioii  of  propotitioiu  of  all  torts  and  kinds  is  thrust  down  As 
students*  throats,  to  he  poured  out  again — I  might  say  ▼omited  oat — ^into 
examiners'  ]aps ;  and  this  when  it  is  notorious  that  the  sole  condition  of 
msking  progress  in  anj  branch  of  art  or  knowledge  is  to  lesTS  on  one 
side  ererjthing  irrelevant  to  it,  and  to  throw  your  undiTided  energy  on 
the  special  thing  you  have  in  hand.     .    .    . 

'*  I  accept  without  qualification  the  first  principle  of  oar  forefathars,  that 
erery  boy  born  into  the  world  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  maintainii^ 
himself  in  honest  independence.      No  education  which  does  not  make  this 
its  first  aim  is  worth  anything  at  all.      There  nre  but  three  wajs   of 
living,  as  some  one  has  said — bj  working,  by  beggtngi  or  by   stealing. 
Those  who  do  not  work,  disguise  it   in  whatever  pretty  language  we 
please,  are  doing  one  of  the  other  two.     .    .    .    Ttie  old  apprenticeship 
therefore,  was,  in  my  opinion  an  excellent  system,  ai  the  world  used  to  be. 
The  Ten  Gommandments  and  a  handicraft  made  a  good  and  wboleeome 
equipment  to  commence  life  with.    .    .    .    Yet  the  original  neoeasities 
remain  unchanged.    The  Ten  Oammandments  are  as  obligatory  as  over ; 
and  practical  ability,  the  being  able  to  do  something  and  not  merely  to 
answer  questions,  must  still  be  the  bsckbone  of  the  education  of  every 
boy  who  hai  to  earn  his  bread  by  manual  labour.     Add  knowMge  after- 
wiurds  as  much  as  you  will,  but  let  it  be  knowledge  which  will  lead  to  the 
doing  better  each  particular  work  which  a  boy  is  pTACtising,  and  emy 
fraction  of  it  will  thus  be  useful  to  him ;  and  if  he  has  it  in  him  to  rise^ 
there  is  no  fear  but  he  will  find  opportunity.    Every  honest  occupation  to 
which  a  man  sets  his  hand  would  raise  hini  into  a  philosopher  if  bo  mas- 
tered all  the  knowledge  that  belonged  to  his  craft.    .     .    .    The  principle 
that  I  advocate  is  of  the  earth  earthy.     I  nm  quite  aware  of  it.  We  are  our- 
selves made  of  earth ;   our  work  is  on  the  earth,  and  most  of  us  are 
commonplace  people,  who  are  obliged  to  make  tho  most  of  our  time. 
History,  poetry,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  classical  literature,  are  exoaUoot 
as  ornaments.    If  vou  care  for  such  things,  they  may  be  the  amusoment  of 
your  leisure  hereafter;  but  they  will  not  help  yon  to  stand  on  your  feel 
and  walk  alone ;  and  no  one  is  properly  a  man  till  he  can  do  that.     Yon 
cannot  learn  everything ;  the  obieots  of  knowledge  have  multiplied  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  strongest  mind  to  keep  pace  with  them  all.    You  mast 
choose  amon?  them,  and  the  only  reasonable  guide  to  choice  in  such  mattert 
is  utility.     The  old  saying,  Hon  muUa,  ftd  muHwm,  becomes  evetj  da/ 
more  pressingly  true.     If  we  mean  to  thrive,  we  must  take  one  line,  and 
rigidly  and  sternly  confine  our  energies  to  it    Am  I  told  that  it  will  make 
men  into  machinea  ?     I  answer  that  no  men  are  machines  who  are  doing 
good  work  conscientiously  and  honestly,  with  the  fear  of  their  Maker  before 
them.    .   .  I  shall  be  asked  whether,  after  aU,  this  earning  our  living,  this 
getting  on  in  the  world,  are  not  low  objects  for  human  beings  toset  beiont' 
solves?    I#not  spirit  more  than  matter?    Is  there  no  suoh  thing  as 
intellectual  culture  ?     •*  Philosophy,"  saja  Novalis,  **  wUl  bake  no  1 
but  it  gives  us  our  souls ;  it  gives  ns  heaven  t  it  gives  ns  kaowledga  of 
those  grand  truths  which  concern  us  as  immortal  beings.*'     Was  it  not 
said,  *  Take  no  thought  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  ahall  drink,  or 
wherewithal  ye  shall  be  clothed?     Your  Heavenly  Fatlier  knoweth  that 
ye  have  need  of  these  things.    Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spm.     Yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
<ne  of  these.*     Is  thisa  dream?    No^  indeed  I     But  such  direetiont  aa 
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these  are  addrepsed  only  to  few ;  and  perhaps  fewer  still  hare  heart  to 
follow  them.  If  you  choose  the  oounseu  of  perfection,  count  the  cost  and 
understand  what  they  mean.    .    .    . 

"  High  ahoTO  all  occupations  which  have  their  beginning  and  end  in  the 
•erenty  years  of  mortal  life  stand  undoubtedly  the  unproductire  callings 
which  belong  to  spiritual  culture.  Only  let  not  those  who  say  we  will 
devote  ourselres  to  truth,  to  wisdom,  to  science,  to  art,  expect  to  be 
rewarded  with  the  wages  of  the  other  professions.  ...  If  any  of  you 
choose  this  mode  of  spending  your  existence,  choose  it  deliberately,  with 
ft  full  knowledge  of  what  you  are  doing.  Beconcila  yourselves  to  the  con- 
dition  of  the  old  scholars.  Make  np  your  minds  to  be  poor— care  only 
for  what  is  true  and  right  and  good.    .    •    . 

'*We  live  in  times  of  change—political  change,  intellectual  change, 
change  of  all  kinds.  You  whose  minds  are  active,  especially  suoh  of  you 
as  give  yourselves  much  to  speculation,  will  be  drawn  inevitably  into  pro- 
foundly interesting  yet  perplming  questions,  of  which  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  knew  notliing.  Practical  men  engaged  in  business  take  for- 
mulas for  granted.  They  cannot  be  for  ever  running  to  first  principles. 
They  hate  to  see  established  opinions  disturbed.  Opinions,  however,  will 
and  must  be  disturbed  from  time  to  time.    There  is  no  help  for  it  .    •    . 

*'  Things  are  changing,  and  have  to  change ;  but  they  change  very 
slowly.  The  established  authorities  are  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  are 
naturally  desirous  to  keep  it.  .  .  No  one  can  thrive  upon  denials : 
positive  truth  of  some  kind  is  essential  as  food  both  for  mind  and  char- 
acter. Depend  upon  it  that  in  all  long-established  practices  or  spiritual 
formulas  there  has  been  some  living  truth ;  and  if  you  have  not  discovered 
and  learned  to  respect  it,  you  do  not  yet  understand  the  questions  which 
you  are  in  a  hurry  to  solve.  .  .  .  We  cannot  make  true  things  false, 
or  false  things  tme^  by  choosing  to  think  them  so.  We  cannot  vote  right 
into  wrong,  or  wrone  into  right.  The  eternal  truths  and  rights  of  things 
exist,  fortunately  independent  of  our  thoughts  or  wishes,  fixed  as  mathe- 
matics, inherent  in  the  nature  of  roan  and  the  world.  They  are  no  more  to 
he  trifled  with  than  gravitation.  If  we  discover  and  obey  them,  it  is  well 
with  us ;  but  that  is  all  we  can  do.  Tou  can  no  more  make  a  social  re^rn- 
lation  work  well  which  is  not  just  than  you  can  make  water  run  uphill. 
I  tell  you,  therefore,  who  take  up  with  plausibilities,  not  to  trust  your 
weight  too  far  upon  them,  and  not  to  condemn  others  for  having  mis- 
givings which  at  the  bottom  of  your  own  minds,  if  you  look  so  deep,  you 
will  find  that  you  yourselves  (bare  with  them.  Tou,  who  believe  that  you 
have  hold  of  newer  and  wider  truths,  show  it,  as  you  may  and  must  show 
it,  unless  you  are  misled,  by  your  own  dreams,  in  leading  wider,  simpler, 
and  nobler  lives.  Assert  your  own  freedom  if  you  will,  but  assert  it 
modestly  and  quietly;  respecting  others  as  you  wish  to  be  respected  your- 
selves. Only  and  especially  I  would  say  this :  be  honest  with  yourselves, 
whatever  the  temptation:  say  nothing  to  others  that  you  do  not  think, 
and  play  no  tricks  with  your  own  minds.  Of  all  the  evil  spirits  abroad  at 
this  hour  in  the  world,  humbug  is  the  most  dangerous. 

'  Tilts  above  all :  To  your  own  sdves  be  true. 
And  it  will  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Yon  cannot  then  be  talse  to  any  man.'" 
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DO  THB  SCRIPTURES  FAVOUR  OR  OPPOSE  THE  IDEA 
OF  THE  NATURAL  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOULP 

1IB04TITS  imTICLB.— Yf. 

Thbbs  tfre,  and  there  neeicparilj  moefe  be,  many  diffieoltice  and 
app«rent  eontradictioDB  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  between  it  aad 
buman  reaaon.  It  could  not  be  in  realtty  a  revelation  if  tbeie  wm 
not  a  difficulty  in  reaaon  Tegardin^  tbe  diacovery  of  ita  meeeage  m 
a  truth,  and  aa  tbe  infinite  truth  of  God  requirea  urging  with  muck 
Mnphasis  on  all  aidea,  we  are  apt  to  conatrue  this  Tebemeney  of 
urging  into  a  contradiction  between  one  pasf age  of  teriptare  and 
another.  By  tbe  rery  condition  of  this  queation  God 'a  word  is 
made  the  final  appeal  on  tbe  subject ;  but  God's  word  taken  ss  a 
w  hole  and  m  harmony  with  reason,  not  in  isolsted  paasagea  and  ia 
mere  harmony  with  a  creed ;  **  Let  God  be  true,  and  erery  man  a 
liar**  mho  attempts  to  oppose  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

Now  what  is  the  truth  as  it  is  io  Je^^usP  Is  it  not  that  all 
mankind  were  ruined  by  ain,  and  that  He  came  to  sare  to  the  Tery 
uttermodt  all  such  aa  come  unto  Him  and  receiTC  His  spirit?  Ro 
becomes  to  those  who  accept  of  Him  salvation,  gk»j«  and  life 
CTerlaatiag — because  they  are  made  partakers  with  Uim  in  Hia 
reaurreetion.  Man  was  oreated  in  honour,  but  being  in  honour  he 
dtd  not  abide  in  it»  henee  death  paased  upon  him  and  the  earthly, 
phyaical,  man^deriTed  life  alone  remained  hia.  The  life  of  God 
had  departed  from  Him,  and  until  that  waa  festoted  no  man  eonld 
inherit  eternal  life.  Jesua  came  to  give  thia  liHe,  to  make  mea 
aga*n  the  children  of  God,  and  to  confer  upon  them  no  oontinuaBsa 
of  an  old  function  but  a  new  gift. 

It  acema  to  us  that  a  contiideration  of  the  nature  of  sin  woold 
lead  a  good  way  towarda  the  proper  understanding  of  this  question. 
bin  is  disobedience  to  God's  law.  The  law  of  God  is  ordained  unto 
life.  Every  violation  ot  it  tends  towards  death ;  and  the  same  lav 
hokls  in  all  things.  So  long  as  there  is  hope  in  the  tree  there  is  life; 
and  by  judicious  diggim^  and  pruning  that  life  may  be  preserved 
and  extt-nded.  But  uselessness  is  always  paid  by  death.  So  with 
tbe  human  frame,  there  is  always  life  while  there  ia  the  power  of 
performing  so  much  of  the  duty  of  man  a«  gives  usefulness  to  hia 
extsience;  but  when  man  is  about  to  become  a  burden  to  himself 
and  others,  without  eorresponding  advantage,  death  enauea.  Every- 
where  that  law  is,  it  aots  to  promote  and  protect  life  so  fitf  aa  that 
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life  w  employed  in  aocordsiioe  with  law,  everywhere  that  life  is 
engaged  in  nei^leoting  la^,  il  is  eztingnished.  80  law  is  life  and 
ain  is  death.  Christ  oame  to  tare  us  bj  death  from  death,  but  that 
we  nay  be  sared  from  death  we  mnst  be  in  it  and  be  tak^  from  it. 
To  those  who  are  not  in  Christ  death  is  rightly  the  king  of  terror*, 
end  the  fear  of  death  holds  them  in  bond.tge  all  their  lires ;  boft  to 
thoee  who  are  in  Christ,  death  is  no  more  death,  it  is  a  new  life; 
for  He  brings  the  belierer  ag»in  from  death  even  as  He  came  fmm 
death— not  shnnniog  death,  bat  overcoming  it  by  the  forre  of  His 
own  glorioaa  life.  We  hare  not  as  sinners  any  true  life  in  oar 
Bou'a,  we  are  dead  in  trespasaea  and  ains,  and  this  death  ahall  hold 
vs  un)ei>B  its  power  is  tnken  away  by  Christ* 

S.  8.  lays  great  stress  on  our  Lord's  diaconrse  in  Matt.  zzv.  41—46 
(p.  346  anie),  and  hie  grace  the  Archbiahop  of  York  is  quoted  in  his 
article  aa  supporting  the  same  view  of  this  msrrellous  paaenfr^. 
The  aame  wora  in  the  original  is  employed  in  the  phrase,  though 
ir  appears  (something  snggeatirely  P)  with  two  signiHoatioaa  in  the 
Sngltah  tranalation — *'  everlaa* ing  "  and  "eternal."  It  is  argued  from 
thia  aaaeaesa  of  phrase  that  whateyer  is  the  extent  of  unbapptneas 
implied  in  the  words  everlasting  pttni«fament  in  the  one  caee,  is 
precisely  the  extent  of  the  happiness  implied  in  the  life  eternul  in 
the  other.    This  is  an  argument  that  looke  much  stronger  than  it 
at.     In  the  first  place,  the  word  here  translated  "  ererlasting  "  and 
''eternal"  is,  in  other  places,  though  translated  similarly,  applied 
to  what  is  not  eternal  in  the  sense  of  everlasting,  but  in  the  senae 
of  age>6ndiinng ;  and  if  we  were  to  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  all 
the  places  in  which  words  of  similar  import  oeour,  the  apparent 
«ontmdiotioB8  of  Scripture  would  be  increaf>ed  tenfold.      But, 
again,  here  obviously  the  reasoning  does  not  apply,  for  the  blins  of 
God  is  conferred  on  those  who  are  redeemed  through  their  partici- 
pation in  the  life  of  Christ,  that  is,  they  live  in  God's  life,  not 
through  any  ntUttral  immortaliry  possessed  by  them,  while  the 
death  of  thoae  who  die  in  their  sins  and  with  their  souls  un- 
saactified  by  Chriat  a  apirlt  die,  and  ao  do  endure  the  everlasting 
fmnishment  of  exclusion  from  Gt>d's  presence  and  favour.     With 
the  redeemed  it  is  different,  they  die  only  the  death  of  the  body. 
"  Neither  do  they  die  any  more ;   for  they  are  equal  unto  the 
amgela ;   and  are  the  children  of  God,  bein^  the  children  of  the 
ewarreeh'em"  Luke  xx.  36. 

Let  me  refer  8.  S.  to  the  passage  in  Mark  ix.  iA  18.  and  ask 
him  to  read  it  again  in  connection  with  the  passage  to  which  Jeans 
in  his  Quotation  alludes,  Lev.  vi.  13,  in  the  law  of  offerings,  where  it 
10  said)  '*  The  fire  ahall  ever  be  burning  upon  the  altar ;  it  ahall 
sever  go  out.*'  Here  the  words  do  not  convey  the  idea  of  endlesa- 
sesa;  and  in  any  referenee  Bible  8.  8.  will  find  numerous  other 
paKsagea  which  may  serve  to  show  that  he  is  buildinK  his  theory 
<m  an  unsure  foundation.  Can  he  explain  his  view  of  sinners  living 
A  life  of  everiaatiag  ptinishment  in  aeoordanoe  with  the  word  of 
CiiTiat^  John  iii.  36.    **  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  er er« 
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iMtififlf  life :  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  ikaU  nai  see  Ufe; 
but  the  wrath  of  Grod  abideth  on  him."  "  We  are  by  nature  the 
children  of  wrath,"  and  as  such  we  cannot  see  life  so  lonff  aa  €rod*a 
wrath  abides  on  ns ;  bat  by  flrrace  we  are  renewed  in  the  whole 
man  after  the  imas;e  oi  God,  His  wrath  is  taken  away,  and  we  i;ain 
a  portion  amon^  the  beloved  children  of  God.  S.  S.  interpreta  the 
abiding  of  God*8  wrath  to  refer  to  fatnre  and  eTerlaating  panish- 
ment ;  we  believe  that  it  signifies  the  state  of  man  so  long  as  he  is  oat 
of  grace  and  is  an  unbeliever.  When  a  man  becomes  a  believer  he 
passes  out  of  this  abiding  wrath  into  life  and  blessedneae,  a  life 
which  through  death  is  transmuted  into  being  for  ever  with  the  Lord 
as  His.  In  the  gospel  mere  natural  life  is  death ;  it  is  only  the 
spiritual  life  which  counts  for  anything — the  spirit  giveth  life. 

It  may  be  seen  from  these  passages  and  the  eonnideratioos 
founded  upon  them,  tbat  man  cannot  be  said  to  be  doomed  to  ever- 
laating  punishment  in  the  sense  of  an  CTerliving,  oonsoioos  receiving 
of  punition ;  for  punishment  from  which  discipline  and  the  hope  of 
the  reform  of  the  criminal  is  excluded  is  reyeoge.  All  the  laws  of 
God  contain  in  themselves  discipline ;  in  them  alone  ia  reward 
provided  for  the  well-doinf(  and  obedient,  and  punishment  for  the 
wrong-doing  and  disobedient.  So  long  as  good  may  prevail  diad- 
pline  continues,  but  so  soon  as  evil  gains  sway  the  hour  and  power 
of  discipline  has  passed  away,  and  to  such  '*  Qod  is  a  oonauming 
fire  "—destruction  seizes  them,  and  they  depart  from  the  prosenee 
and  the  joy  of  life  in  Grod. 

Has  S.  S.  ever  reflected  that  the  everlasting  punishment  of  tlie 
wicked  in  the  ever-continuing  flames  of  the  lake  of  fire,  which  he 
calls  hell,  could  only  be  secured  by  the  everlaating  oontinnaDee  of 
evil  in  the  universe,  and  that  God's  word  is  pledged  that  all  evil 
shall  be  overcome,  and  good  alone  prevail  ? 

So  far  we  have  followed  S.  S.  in  the  question  of  the  ererlaatiBg 
punishment  of  sinners ;  bat  we  ought  to  remember  that  thia  ia  «i)y 
a  side  digression,  and  not  the  main  one.  Thai  is.  Do  the  Scriptores 
favour  or  oppose  the  idea  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  aoul  P 
Now  the  Scriptures  distinctl  v  claim  all  power  for  God.  S.  S.  would 
deny  this  power,  and  affirm  that  Gk>d  has  so  constituted  man  that, 
however  evil  he  mi^ht  be,  he  must  and  will  exist  for  ever.  This  is 
a  very  absurd  opinion,  and  certainly  cannot  be  aubstantiated  by 
reasoning  from  toe  Scriptures.  The  natural  man  is  enmity  against 
God,  but  against  God  no  enemy  can  atand.  He  will  put  lOl  his 
enemies  under  foot.  Hence,  every  man  who  exists  in  his  an* 
redeemed  state,  and  continues  a  natmral  man,  instead  of  beeoming  a 
child  of  grace,  must  disappear  from  among  existing  things.  The 
only  life  that  is  eternal  is  holy  life,  because  that  alone  accorda  with 
the  law  of  GU>d.  G^d  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day,  but  Hia 
anger  will  not  last  for  ever ;  He  will  not  chide  continually.  When 
His  chiding  has  been  so  rebelliously  neglected  by  man,  tbat  he  « ill 
not  of  his  own  choice  come  to  Gk>d  through  Christ  Jesus  aa  the 
Saviour  of  sinners,  then  shall  he  say,    '  Depart  from  me  I "  and 
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death  must  oyertake  bim.  But  so  pure  and  holy  must  the  universe 
become  when  evil  baa  worked  cut  the  good  for  which  it  has  been 
permitted  and  has  parsed  awav,  that  eyen  death  itself  shall  die,  all 
shall  be  life,  and  death  and  hell  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire, 
which  is  the  wrath  of  God,  and  thej  shall  be  ntterlj  destroyed. 
Then  shall  the  Son  of  man  reign  in  glory,  then  shall  life  everlasting 
be  enjoyed,  when  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  praise  Him  as  the 
life-giver.  Sin,  and  death,  and  evil,  and  ungodliness  shall  be  clean 
gone,  and  only  life  in  God,  life   according  to  God's  will,  shall 

Sreyail.  There  is  no  natural  immortality  for  man,  but  Christ,  of 
[ia  free  grace  and  favour,  offers  spiritual  immortality  to  us.  Let 
ns  not  spurn  His  offered  mercy,  but  in  Him  gain— glory,  honour, 
and  immortality — eternal  life.  £.  E.  C. 

irXOATiyS  A£TICLB.— yii. 

Is  this  discussion  really  one  on  the  eternity  of  punishment,  or  one 
regarding  the  immortality  of  the  soul  P  I  have  been  reading  with 
—shall  1  sayP  impatience — the  contributions  on  this  subject,  and 
am  quite  confused  as  to  the  releyancy  of  much  that  has  been  written 
upon  it.  1  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  main  point,  and  not 
to  the  side  issues  or  implied  consequences  of  any  of  the  opinions 
held.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  feeling  controversy 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  that  the  disputants  so  often  argue  the  erro* 
neousness  of  any  principle,  not  in  itself,  but  Jrom  the  consequences 
which  they  infer  would  flow  from  its  acceptance.  This  is  clearly  an 
easy  way  of  arguing ;  but  it  is  always  open  to  the  rejoinder — no 
8ML  consequences  are  acknowledged  by  us  as  likely  to  result  from 
the  adofition  of  the  principle.  But  moreoyer,  we  are  to  search  for 
truth,  and  to  embrace  it  independently  of  its  consequences.  If  any 
principle  is  indeed  true,  we  must  not  hesitate  to  accept  of  it,  for  aU 
the  results  of  truih  in  the  lon^  run  are  good  and  beneficial.  The 
point  is  the  favouring  or  oppoamg  of  an  idea— a  matter  of  interpre- 
tation, and  not  of  doctrine.  Do  the  Scriptures  favour  or  oppose 
that  idea  ?  Not  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  of  its 
immortality  by  nature.  Is  the  soul  possessed  of  an  inherent  and 
inextinguishable  life,  which  oan  neitner  be  lost  nor  taken  away, 
imparted  to  it  by  creation,  and  incanable  of  being  withdrawn  from 
it,  if  that,  on  any  account,  should  seem  desirable  or  requisite, 
advijiable  or  necessary  P 

We  have  got  certain  yiews  of  late  of  the  indestructibility  of 
matter,  or  rather  of  force.  We  find  that  force  can  neither  be 
increased  by  any  means  known  to  us  nor  diminished  ;  it  can  only 
be  transformed.  Have  we  any  ground  for  believing  that  mind, 
spirit,  the  soul,  is  indestructible  as  a  personal  centre  and  unity,  or 
are  we  compelled  to  believe  that  it  is  destructible  as  a  personal 
centre  of  life,  and  is  transformable  into  new  manifestations,  like 
matter.  Can  it  cease  to  be  P  not  in  the  philosophic  sense  of.  Can  it 
undergo  annihilation  P  but,  Can  it  cease  to  be  as  a  living  being, 
with  all  its  personal  qualifications,  characteristics,  and  experiences. 
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nil  the  anaociaKona  that  are  wrappeil  up  io  it,  inoonmretH,  if 
maj  an  speak*  into  itsTery  nature  by  exptiience  and  reflect] 
Poen  Scripture  teaching  warrant  u«  to  bt'lieve  that  nnj  aoul  of 
cftn  thus  cease  to  be?  and  if  so,  what  are  the  Scripture  proofs  on 
mhirh  we  may  rely  in  our  belief  upon  this  matter?  This  k  tbe 
renl  q«ieation,  and  not  th»it  one  » hich  has  uanrped  ita  place  too 
much,  we  th«nk,  in  this  debate.  Shall  the  souls  of  the  wicked  be 
exposed  to  an  everlasting  oonscioxm  punishment  by  beini^  kept  ia 
endlesa  penal  suOering.  in  order  ihtt  Deity  miy  sliow  Hia  eternal 
hatred  of  sin?  Thin  is  the  question  on  which  we  think  hf^ 
r<  quires  to  be  csat.  Whatever  is  tbe  truth  upon  the  matter  we 
must  accept,  however  mucli  it  may  oppose  our  wishes  or  rxcite  our 
fears.  Let  us  really  try  to  get  at  the  proper  aettlentent  of  tkii 
point,  and  we  may  derive  some  good  from  the  debate  now  goini^  on. 

In  order  that  the  way  may  be  cleared  for  the  proper  considera- 
tion of  this  question  I  would  respectfully  call  upon  ouropponoits 
to  remember,  that  Scripture  rcveala  to  us  a  God  whose  prerog^atiTe 
it  is  to  be  almighty,  oue  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible.  ^ priori, 
therefore,  so  far  as  Scripture  is  concerned,  there  is  no  oppoeitioB 
between  it  end  tbe  poss  bility,  at  the  very  I'^asf.  of  the  soul's  betniTt 
by  an  exercise  of  the  almiyhty  power  of  tho  Creator,  annihilated, 
lb  is  a  possible  thing  with  God  that  He  miiy  unmake  what  He  has 
made.  This  postulate  sliows  that  there  is  a  probability  that  the 
soul  is  not  naturally  immortal,  for  if  it  were  so,  God  would^'eo  to 
speak — have  restricted  his  omnipotence,  and  voluntarily  madeaome- 
tbini;  impossihle  to  Himself. 

But  again,  the  Scr  iptures  declare  that  God  is  jealous  of  Hia  g)orf  » 
that  He  has  made  all  things  for  Himself,  that  He  has  createaiDaa 
t^  do  all  tilings  for  H  ix  glory,  and  that  He  demands,  as  the  Tery  ooa- 
dition  of  life  at  all,  obedience  to  His  will.  Here*  then,  we  see  tkst 
the  Scriptures  do  not  favour  the  idea  of  tha  natural  immortality  of 
the  Foul,  inasmuch  as  it  mukes  li^e  a  tiling  determinable  in  certain 
circumstances.  Scripture  clearly  shovis,  then,  that  it  is  a  probable 
and  a  possible  thing  that  the  soul  msy  die.  If  it  could  not,  tbe 
very  purpose  of  man  a  existence  might  be  contravened  and  aei  at 
naught,  and  yet  he  would  live ;  live,  not  to  the  glory  but  to  tbe 
dixpHragement  of  his  Maker,  snd  in  resistar.ce  to  His  will. 

When  God  bad  created  man  he  inaisted  on  a  aii^n  of  obedienee 
and  a  proof  of  love,  thnt  he  should  not  eat  of  the  fruit  of  a  partie«lar 
tree,  snd  covenanted  that  the  rewsrd  of  obedienee  would  be  "life," 
the  punishment  of  diBobedience,  death.  Did  God  threaten  to  per> 
form  against  msn  that  which  it  vrsa  impossible  for  Him  to  do P  If 
the  soul  is  naturally  immor'al.  He  did  so;  but  the  Scripturea  affim 
that  the  soul  is  only  conditionally  immortal — that  is,  that  it  is 
capable  of  lite  so  long  as  it  delights  in  the  Isw  of  the  Lord  and 
observes  it.  It  seems  that  the  pis  in  teaching  of  Scripture  is  this, 
'*  The  soul  that  ainneth,  it  shall  die."  Life  shall  be  hia  who  pro* 
motes  God's  glory. 

Again,  when  man  bad  aiuned  God  spoke  specifically  npoa  tUi 
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point,—"  I)f»t  tbou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  Here 
then  is  a  direct  assertioo  that  man,  having  sinned,  had  ceased  to 
posaess  the  immortality  which  our  opponents  say  he  naturally  pos- 
sessed. There  is  here,  then,  a  plain  statement  made  in  Scripture  that 
man,  because  of  his  sins,  "  goeth  dovn  to  the  duat,"  and  preeau- 
tions  are  taken,  as  hss  been  pointed  out  by  a  prerious  writer,  lest, 
contrary  to  the  desire  of  God,  sinful  creatures  should  put  forth 
their  hands  and  take  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  so  frustrate  the  design 
of  Deity,  that  death  should  be  the  punishment  of  sin. 

At  this  point  several  references  to  the  course  of  the  discussion 
would  help  to  elucidate  this  part  of  my  subject;  but  as  the  pre- 
Tions  numbers  of  the  British  Controversialist  belonging  to  mo  have 
been  lent  among  those  whom  I  am  trying  to  interest  in  its  perusal, 
I  am  unable  to  specify  pages,  and  require  to  trust  to  memory. 

One  strires  to  get  over  the  argument  by  affirming  that  the  death 
spoken  of  was  only  the  first  death — the  death  of  the  body ;  that  the 
second  desth  was  introduced  into  the  soul  by  sin,  so  that  men  are 
dead  in  trespssses  and  sins,  but  that  eternal  death  is  to  follow 
unrepentant  guilt  and  un forgiven  sin.    This,  I  take  it,  is  not  the 
scriptural  statement  of  these  things,  but  a  theological  deduction  or 
inference  made  for  purposes  belonging  to  creeds,  whereas  we  are 
restricted  to  the  Scriptures.    To  make  this  plain,  then,  the  main- 
tainers  of  the  assertion  that  the  Scriptures  favour  the  idea  of  the 
natural  immortality  of  the  soul  must  make  out  a  list  of  passages 
showing  clearly  that  man  is  exposed  to  a  threefold  deatii,  and  yet 
must  maintain  that  man  is  not  subject  to  death  at  all,  but  is  naturally 
immortal !    In  fact,  they  contrive  to  give  a  new  definition  of  death, 
and  to  make  it  not  a  cafieof  going  out  of  existence,  but  of  going  out 
of  the  wty  of  a  happy  life ;  but  then,  if  this  is  the  meaning  of  mor* 
tality,  what  does  natural  immortality  signify  P  naturally  unable  to 
go  out  of  the  way  of  a  happy  life  P    Something  like  this  it  must  be, 
for  if  we  change  the  main  idea  of  death  we  must  also  alter  the  chief 
notion  of  life,  and  we  must  have  a  threefold  life  possible ;  and  if  we 
have  a  threefold  life,  we  must  also  possess  all  these  three  forms  of  life 
naturally.    Bat  if  so,  how  is  spiritual  life  communicated,  naturally 
or  Bupematurally  P    What  shall  our  opponents  say  P 

"  The  natural  man,"  it  is  said,  "  is  enmity  against  God,  neither 
10  subject  to  the  law  of  God."  Scripture  also  affirms  that  God  will 
destroy  every  enemy,  and  will  put  all  things  under  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  that  the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death.  It 
appears  pretty  evident  then  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  favour  the 
idea  of  the  soul  of  man  being  naturally  immortal. 

Are  our  opponents  prepared  to  prore  the  eternity  of  evil  P  for  if 
they  are  not,  and  all  are  not  holy  at  death,  evil  must  be  eternal. 
"  Ajb  the  tree  falleth,  so  must  it  lie."  But  if  the  soul  is  naturally 
immortal,  and  it  is  possible — as  too  truljr  it  is — for  men  to  die  in 
their  sins,  evil  must  be  eternal,  and  all  evil  cannot  be  put  away  oat 
of  the  universe.  God  will  not  hare  subdued  all  things  to  Himself. 
Even  if  our  opponents  take  the  view  of  the  XJniversalist,  and  affirm 
1869.  T 
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'that  after  the  lapee,  it  maj  be,  of  aKea,  God  will  restore  all  the 
aonls  of  men  to  His  favour,  it  will  not  avail  them  in  regard  to  argn- 
ment  for  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  for  that  would  be  the 
conferring  on  the  soul  of  an  immortality  it  did  not  oosseat. 

On  all  these  considerations,  then,  it  may  be  fairly  asserted  that 
the  Scriptures  oppose  the  idea  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the 
soul.  It  by  no  means  follows,  howeyer,  that  it  does  not  favour  the 
idea  of  the  immortalitjf  of  the  soul.  It  holds  out  eternal  life  as 
worthy  of  acoeptaDce ;  it  offers  to  gi?e  it  to  all  those  who  come  unto 
God  through  Christ.  It  unites  life  and  righteousness  together,  and 
opens  to  the  foul  the  very  supply  which  it  most  earnestly  desires*- 
life. 

Our  opponents  sa^  that  by  advocating  such  views  we  are  lessen- 
ing  the  nold  of  Christianity  upon  the  people,  and  that  if  men  do 
not  believe  that  their  souls  will  be  for  ever  lost  they  will  not  fear 
the  Lord.  But  is  it  wise  to  fix  the  faith  of  the  people,  even  for 
good  purposes,  upon  false  grounds  of  fesr  P  Is  it  not  rather  wise 
to  get  at  the  truth,  to  show  the  worth  and  pleasure  of  life,  to 
demonstrate  that,  if  desire  be  felt  to  prolong  life  and  to  see  good, 
one  way  to  secure  that  end  is  alone  open— trust  in  God  and  faith  in 
Christ. 

I  bare  often  noticed  how  much  more  frequent  the  fear  of  hell 
18  held  up  by  popular  preachers  than  the  love  of  God,  and  this  has 
forced  on  me  the  comparison  between  the  calU  of  the  gospel  unto 
newness  of  life,  which  are  so  frequently  the  calls  of  love.  Hoir 
seldom,  indeed,  are  the  terrors  of  the  law  invoked  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  in  frequency  in  Scrijitare  of  the  appeal  to  fear  is  one  of  its 
holiest  sigDS ;  it  proves  its  divineness,  tor  it  shows  that  it  is  an 
issue  from  tho  heart  of  a  God  of  love.  Had  it  been  a  human  book, 
it  could  not  have  been  so  free  from  what  is  calculated  to  excite  fear, 
and  80  full  of  what  is  likely  to  encourage  lore. 

I  hope  our  opponents  will  allow  that  there  is  some  force  in  these 
remarks,  snd  that  they  will  endeavour  to  Fee  the  point  where  the  force 
strikes,  and  give  that  consideration.  Wo  may  be  assured  that  God 
so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  His  ouly  begotten  Son,  that  men  mi^ht 
hsTc  the  gift  of  eternal  life  given  unto  them  as  a  reward  of  faiih, 
lore,  and  patient  continuance  in  well  doing.  J.  Y.  H. 

AFFIRMATIVK  ABTICLB.— VIII. 

TnBBE  are  few  fallacies  upon  which  readers  of  controverf^j, 
especially  if  young,  ought  to  be  so  much  upon  their  guard  as  the 
fallacy  of  great  names.  It  was  an  acute  piece  of  controversial 
tactics  in  S.  F.,  just  after  the  readers  of  The  British  Controversialist 
liad  been  having  their  attention  called  to  the  merits  and  ability  of 
James  Anthony  Froude,  to  lay  before  them  a  lengthy  quotation 
from  his  ivrilings  in  support  of  the  negative  of  this  question.  I  do 
not  write  to  present  any  argument  of  my  own,  but  only  to  counter- 
vail tho  force  of  the  fallacious  use  made  of  J.  A.  Fronde's  paper 
by  S.  F.  If  weight  of  character  and  repute  is  to  be  brought  into  the 
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diseauion,  then  I  apprehend  that  it  will  be  quite  le^timate  to  plaee 
a  eounter  qaotation  before  your  readers, — one  which  has  a  better 
position  in  the  literary  world  than  an  extract  from  an  old  newspaper, 
devoted  to  free  thought  in  the  infidel  sense,  for  such  surely  the  old 
Letider  was,  whatever  the  new  Lectder  may  be.    I  am  not  able  to 

five  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  passage  which  I  intend  to  quote, 
nt  it  is  derived  from  the  gravest,  best,  and  most  philosophical 
Seview  which  Scotland  possesses, — a  Review  which,  in  its  Atfnare<fM 
number,  takes  higher  ground  than  that  with  which  it  started  and  a 
new  initiative.  Let  this  quotation  be  read  as  a  full  reply  to  the 
opinions  advanced  by  J.  A.  Froude,  and  let  the  reader  decide  on 
wnich  is  in  the  right : — 

"The  great  central  doctrine  of  Christianity  was  the  revelation  of  future 
life.  This  doctrine  was  placed  in  the  head  and  front  of  all  Christian 
preaching.  The  faith  of  the  gospel  was  taught  in  public  discourses  weekly 
and  daily ;  and  every  Cbriatian  sermon  insisted  upon  this  great  doctrine  as 
the  cardinal  point  of  all  Christian  instruotion.  Christianity  had  its 
mysteries,  more  or  less,  like  other  religions  of  the  day ;  and  there  were 
various  points  of  failh  which  its  teachers  unfolded  gradually  and  with 
reserve;  but  upon  this  one  point,  at  least,  there  was  no  reserve  and 
no  hesitation.  The  future  life  was  an  exoteric  doctrine,  made  known  to 
every  one  from  the  Brst,  held  forth  as  a  common  boon  for  all  mankind, 
maintained  as  the  indefeasible  rieht  and  possession  of  CTery  son  of  Adam. 
In  these  respects  the  Christian  doctrine  of  immortality  differed  essentially 
from  the  speculations  of  the  philosophers,  who,  in  the  h^hest  flights 
of  their  imagination,  ventured  only  to  regard  it  as  the  pnz<3  of  a  few 
superior  spirits,  as  a  renrard  extorted  from  nature  by  the  little  band  of  god- 
like men  who  had  been  endowed  from  their  birth  with  a  portion  of  the 
divine  essence.    lYor  did  the  mysteries  in  their  most  popular  interpretation 

go  further.  But,  besides  the  universality  of  the  Christian  doctrine  on  this 
ead,  the  unwavering  confidence  with  which  its  certainty  was  proclaimed 
constituted  an  important  element  in  the  acceptance  which  it  naturally  met 
with.  Undoubtedly,  the  hope  of  a  future  existence  is  one  to  which 
the  human  mind  naturally  clings,  and  with  all  the  waverings  and  doubts 
and  despondency  so  painfully  apparent  in  the  utterances  of  the  wisest  of 
the  heathens  about  it,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  hope,  blind  and 
naked  as  it  was,  exercised  no  slight  dominion  over  the  thoughts  and  actions- 
of  great  numbers  of  all  classes  among  them.  But  none  of  the  heathens 
ventured  to  assert  it  as  a  positive  fact,  susceptible  of  proof  from  actual 
experience,  of  which  an  instance  could  be  drawn  from  veritable  history. 
The  resunrection  of  Jesus,  and  his  subsequent  residence  among  men  in  the 
body,  professed  to  be  the  revelation  of  a  great  psychologicul  fact,  appealing 
to  sensible  proof  in  itself.  This  typical  resurrection  once  admittea,  upon 
what  professed  to  be  conclusive  evidence,  the  universal  resurrection  of  all 
men  followed  as  a  logical  consequence,  and  admitted,  in  the  breasts  of  the 
believers,  of  no  dispute  or  hesitation.  No  limitation  could  henceforth  be 
put  upon  the  doctrine  j  no  shade  of  doubt  could  fall  upon  it.  Here  was  a 
standuig-point  of  oertainty  in  metaphysical  things  amidst  the  shifting  sands 
of  mere  human  speculation,  which  could  not  fail  to  arreat  the  attention, 
attract  the  sympathy,  and  sustain  the  belief  of  all  who  were  not  repelled 
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from  it  by  uneonquerable  prejudice*, — for  into  a  critical  ezanuBatioB  €f  tiM 
facts  alleged  there  vras  little  dispomtioM  among  the  ancienta  to  enter.  •  . 
And  of  this  assured  conriction  of  future  lifs  it  is  to  be  renaarked  thai  it  wis 
emphatically  the  aspiration  and  the  det>pair  of  the  age.  .  .  The  disen- 
chantment of  the  world  from  the  promises  of  material  civilixation,  and  from 
the  charms  of  a  degradmg  Fensualitj,  turned  men*s  minds  in  the  direction 
of  a  spiritual  futurity.  As  the  miseries  of  mankind  and  the  degradatian  of 
class  upon  class  increased,  the  vehement  cry  for  a  high«*  and  more  endaring 
blessing  than  any  this  life  could  offer  rose  more  generally  and  more 
constantly.  Philosophers  and  hiercphants  answered  it  to  the  beat  of  their 
power,  and  vied  vrith  one  another  in  suggesting:  the  possibility  of  that  blessed 
immortality  which  all  the  world  sighed  for;  but  their  efforts,  in  spits 
of  every  prepof8c?9ion  in  their  favour,  were  almost  utterly  frustrated,  sitnplv 
because  they  had  no  objective  cTidence  to  offer  of  tlie  fact ;  they  could  not 
do  more  than  affirm  upon  conjecture  what  the  Cliristian  preachers  proposed 
to  demonstmte  by  proof.  It  was  not  till  every  other  means  had  been 
exhausted  to  satisfy  the  universal  craving,  that  men  accepted  the  oonsols- 
tions  of  Christianity  ;  it  was  not  till  the  pride  of  man  was  thoroughly 
abased  by  defeat  and  disappointment  that  he  consented  to  throw  his  Isst 
prejudices  to  the  winds,  and  embrace,  as  he  believed,  the  certainty  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  together  with  the  dishonour  of  the  cross  of  Chriat."* 

This  extract,  it  will  be  seen,  carries  great  weight.  It  is  earnest, 
Tigorous,  reasonable,  and  is  not  written  with  any  intentional  bias 
towards  the  question  wo  are  engaged  in  discussing. 

I  may  be  allowed,  in  conclusion,  to  advert  to  a  phaae  in  this 
controversy  which  the  writers  on  the  negative  side  do  not  seem  to 
consider  sufficiently, — What  evidence  is  there  for  the  immortality  of 
the  Roul  at  all,  if  the  soul  is  not  naturally  immortal  P  la  there  any 
distinct  evidence  of  the  new  eternal  life  with  which  they  say 
believing  men  are  gifted?  I  do  not  mean  any  cliange  of  manner  of 
life,  but  any  point,  special  and  observable,  by  which  wc  can  know 
those  who,  as  their  phrase  is,  **have  passed  from  death  unto  life"? 
Do  we  not  then  give  our  vote  in  reality  against  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  an  after  state  at  all,  when  we  seek  to 
deny  immortality  to  one  man  and  ascribe  it  to  another  P  I  commend 
reflection  on  this  to  the  negative  writers  and  those  who  incline  to 
believe  their  aaaertiona.  J.  H.  £. 


DOES  FEEE  THOUGHT  LEAD  TO  INFIDELITY? 

AFFIBMATTVB  ABTICLB. — III. 

Fbeb  thought  is  not  quite  the  same  as  freedom  of  thought; 
though  most  of  those  who  take  the  negative  on  this  question  seem 
to  argue  as  if  the  two  were  so  nearly  alike  as  not  to  require  atten- 
tion to  the  difTeronce. 

Eree  thought  is  generally  employed  to  signify  thought  ftee  from 
moral  restraint;  thought,  that  is,  which  is  not  regulated  by  con- 

*  Article  on  W.  H.  Leeky's  "  History  of  European  Marala»"  in  JVbrth 
JBritUh  Beview^  Uo.  C,  3\i\^,  1%^^, ^\j.  391—3. 
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flideratioiis  of  morality  or  religion.  In  oor  opinion  •nch  tlioiifi^ht 
enanot  but  lead  to  infidelity,  for  ife  is  UDfaithful  to  the  rery  fint 
purposes  of  thoui^ht,  which  are  to  reisulate  the  life  and  conduct  by 
the  attaioflient  of  truth.  Thought  allovred  to  range  unrestrainedly 
in  any  way  it  pleases,  without  fixed  purpose  and  proper  aim,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  wander  in  forbidden  places,  and  to  indulge  in  pro- 
hibited delights,  whether  these  are  to  be  found  in  superstition  or 
in  infidelity.  For  the  purposes  of  this  debate  superstition  and 
infidelity  are  all  but  synonymous,  for  b^h  are  the  oppoaites  of 
fidelity  to  truth  and  right.  We  have  no  word  of  favour  to  aay  for 
■operstition  aa  a  form  of  faith — over-credulity  is  in  oar  opinion 
incredulity,— both  go  to  the  aide  of  falsehood  instead  of  adhering 
to  the  truth. 

Freedom  of  thought  is  entirely  different.  That  walks  in  the 
way  of  the  laws  of  thought,  seeks  the  sapreme  end  of  thinking— 
truth,  and  truth  is  ever  worthy  of  faith  and  credenoe.  Those  who 
seek  it  honestly,  are  among  the  faithless  many,  truly  faithful  found. 
They  seek  truth  and  pursue  it  earoeslly,  not  with  the  desire  of 
being  free  in  thought,  but  of  so  gaioing  truth  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found  that  they  may  be  faithful  to  that.  So  truth  makes  a  man 
froe,  bat  it  restrains  his  thoughts ;  the  msn  who  has  acquired  truth 
has  got  a  faith,  and  he  holds  to  that  faith,  and  keeps  himself  within 
the  limits  of  that  truth ;  but  he  who  in  the  exercise  of  free  thought 
is  inspired  by  restlessness  and  weariness  of  the  bondage  which 
truth  imposes,  and  seeks  *'  in  wandering  mazes  lost "  to  gratify  a 
propenaitjr  rather  than  to  fulfil  a  duty ;  to  make  anything  supreme 
m  our  desire,  except  truth,  which  is  the  earthly  representative  and 
regent  of  the  mighty  God  of  truth,  is  infidelity — mfidelity  to  our 
own  better  nature—infidelity  to  the  holiness  of  truth  and  righteous- 
nois — infidelity  to  the  God  who  gave  us  the  power  and  the  duty  to 
•earch  after  truth. 

Free  thought  is  selfish  and  greedy  of  gratification;  it  seeks 
activity  for  itself  rather  than  activity  for  the  sake  of  attaining  a 
true  faith.  In  fact,  the  attainment  of  any  true  faith,  as  it  tends 
to  -reatrain  thought  and  to  forbid  it  to  wander  beyond  the  limits 
this  faith  assigns,  is  rather  an  opponent  to  free  thought.  With 
freedom  of  thought  it  is  different.  True  freedom  exists  best  under 
the  best  laws.  All  the  laws  of  thought  and  nature  are  the  best 
that  can  be,  for  they  are  the  laws  of  an  all- wise  and  infinitely  good 
Being,  who,  knowing  all  truth,  knows  also  in  the  following  of  what 
paths  truth  may  be  found.  So  that  with  full  freedom  of  thought 
we  iiave  also  the  bfst  laws  of  thought ;  and  the  obedience  we  yield 
to  the  laws  of  tlie  Divine  Being,  whieh  constitute  the  true  logic  of 
nature  and  the  soul,  is  rewarded  by  the  acquisition  of  truth ;  while 
free  thought,  taking  us  i^way  from  the  loving  obedience  we  owe  to 
tbis  divine  logie  of  onr  own  nature  and  the  qualities  of  the  things 
which  surround  us,  mislead  and  cause  our  very  aims  to  miscarry 
by  our  indifference  to  anything  else  than  the  pleasure  to  be  found 
in  the  eaEcrcise  of  oor  free  thought. 
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Free  tbonght  is  in  reality  pnrpoeeleM  tbonght.  So  soon  u  wb 
gnre  onrselres  a  purpose  we  destroy  the  chance  of  exerting  free 
tnonght.  But  purpose  does  not  destroy  freedom  of  thought.  Free 
thought  is  a  nhiczing  rocket,  whirling,  as  it  hurls  through  the  air, 
the  hright  and  specious  sparks  of  light,  hut  it  is  only  momentarily 
dsazlieg,  and  instantly  all  is  darker  than  hefore.  Freedom  of 
thought  incorporates  and  makea  substantial  the  light  it  has  in  a 
Tamp  which  it  can  carry  into  whatsoerer  places  it  plessea,  and  to 
discover  what  is  to  be  seen  and  known.  What  is  seen  and  known 
by  this  lamp  of  reason  osnnot  be  doubted,  but  what  is  rather  fancied 
than  seen  to  be  by  the  lurid  light  of  the  inconntant  and  troatleas 
sparks  of  the  rocket  must  he  doubtful,  and  is  likely  to  be  doubted. 
What  is  wanted  is  fidelity — fidelity  to  couTictions,  snd  to  the  tmAs 
on  «  bich  conyictions  rest.  What  is  to  be  aroided  is  infidelity  to 
thought,  nature,  and  GK>d.  By  freedom  of  thought  we  gain  eon- 
Tictions,  but  by  free  thought  we  lofe  them,  and  therefore  it  is  thai 
we  affirm  that  free  thought  leads  to  infidelity. 

Infidelity  is,  of  course,  oreedtess,  for  if  there  is  nothing  to  be  be- 
liered  in,  there  can  be  no  creed  or  statement  of  faith.  It  is  c^uite  true 
true  that  infidels,  as  a  rule,  hare  a  very  definite  creed,  but  it  is  a  creed 
that  consists  of  negatives.  This  creed  they  are  always  laying  down 
with  emphasis  as  the  Tory  truth  of  the  matter  of  thought.  But  it 
is  a  peculiarity  of  thinking  that  negatives  cannot  be  prored — nay, 
thst  they  cannot  be  believed ,  still  less  can  they  be  trusted  in  as 
everything  that  is  true  can  be.  To  make  a  creed  of  negations 
would  be  impossible,  but  by  the  legerdemain  of  thought  the  infidd, 
or  one  who  hss  no  faith,  transforms  all  his  negatives  into  afllrm- 
atives  in  practice,  and  while  he  says  "  there  is  no  God,"  he  lives 
as  though  God  were  not  in  all  his  thoughts,  and  aa  if  His  law  had 
no  influence  over  his  actions.  He  keeps  his  thoughts,  apparently, 
unsettled  that  they  may  be  free,  but  in  reality  he  is  compelled  to 
settle  them,  and  he  imprisons  himself  in  a  creed  of  disbeliefs,  which 
is  much  more  fatal  than  any  kind  of  creed  attainable  by  freedom 
of  thoUk^ht. 

I  hope  these  few  observations  mtj  help  to  put  this  question  in  m  new 
light  before  the  readers  of  the  Brituk  Comiroversialist,  and  that,  when 
the  negative  reply  is  penned, there  maybe  some  li^ht  thrown  upon 
the  relation  between  free  thought  and  creeds.  For  instance,  lo  what 
beliefs  dees  free  thought  lead ;  why  is  free  thought  so  usually  ooa- 
nected  in  ordinary  language  with  those  who  have  not  only  cast  awny 
the  bondage  of  creeds,  but  the  restraints  of  a  moral  life  P  Why  are 
those  restless  and  unsettled  thinkers  who  hare  no  grounded  faith 
and  no  rooted  principle  always  those  who  have  most  to  aay  about 
free  thought ;  and  more  especially  how  oomes  it  to  pass  that  it  is 
only  those  who  have  had  a  faith,  who  have  made  and  kept  up  those 
movements  on  which  the  freedom  of  thought  depends, — Lutnermas 
in  Germany,  Quakers  and  Puritans  in  England,  CoTenaotera  in 
Scotland,  Waldensians  in  France,  and  so  on  P  Is  it  not  singular 
that  man  should  oon found  two  such  different  th'ngsaa  fkveUKNiglit 
a  nd  freedom  of  thooght  P  B.  B.  B. 
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"  Tlte  man  who  quits  the  beaten  track  of  opinion  is,  no  doubt,  in  the 
grrat  majority  of  cases,  quite  mistaken  ;  but  still,  if  nobodj  is  ever  allowed 
to  quit  th9  beaten  track  of  opinion,  it  is  clear  that  vre  shall  mak^  no  dis* 
coTeries." — Sdinburgh  Rwitw. 

Tff  B  Qsea  of  disoassion  are  manifold.  It  does  not  at  all  deserre 
the  reprehoQaion  so  frequentlj  bestowed  on  il  by  the  theological 
world.  It  is  (}Qite  posaible  to  ezamine  the  foundations  of  the  faith 
in  the  most  cntioal  manner,  and  yet  preserve  the  graces  of  humility 
and  dcTOtion ;  indeed,  any  belief  entered  into  without  reason  and 
without  reasoning  cannot  be  much  else  than  a  dead  faith.  The 
mere  acceptance  of  any  set  of  dogmas  as  our  creed  is  no  great 
homage  to  an  InBnite  Mind.  I  cannot  imagine  how  it  can  be  sup- 
posed to  be  gratifying  to  one  who  is  the  centre  and  source  of  life 
and  truth.  The  man  who  thinks  and  reasons,  listens  to  argaments 
and  weighs  them,  notes  the  eyidenoe  for  and  against  the  opinions 
presented  to  him,  and  does  his  hest  to  6nd  on  which  side  the  main 
weight  of  the  evidence  rests,  may  err ;  but  it  is  hard  to  cooceiye 
how  the  man  who  does  not  think  and  reflect  can  manage  to  get 
possession  of  the  truth,  or  how,  holding  the  form  of  sound  words 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  truth  may  be  beat  expressed,  how 
it  can  be  truth  to  him.  Truth  cannot  be  laid  as  it  must  be  received 
into  the  mind.  Words  are  its  signs  only ;  it  is  in  thought  it  must 
liTCi  it  must  be  spiritually  discerned ;  but  the  thoughtless  receiver  of 
a  creed  does  not  display  wf  spiritual  discernment  in  its  acceptance. 

I  cannot  believe  tnat  it  is  aoiug  God  service  to  hesitate  to  em- 
ploy his  most  precious  endowment  in  striving  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  The  Scriptures  are  to  every  fresh  mind  only  a  tradition  of 
the  elders.  They  have  been  handed  down  to  him  by  his  fellows 
from  his  fellows,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  religion  and  beliefs  of 
other  lands  are  handed  down  by  tradition  or  in  books.  They  only 
cease  to  be  tradition  when  we  nave  taken  the  evidence  our  fellows 
present  of  their  divine  inspiration,  and,  by  a  testing  of  that  evi- 
dence, satisfy  our  spirits  that  they  bring  us  into  contact  with  the 
living  God.  This  cannot  be  done  if  thought  is  not  free— if  we  are 
prohibited  from  questioning  and  testing,  examining  and  criticising. 

It  is  often  said  that  mathematics  admit  of  no  cbnbts,  that  they 
yield  demonstrative  truth ;  but  it  deserves  notice  that  Euclid 
alwaya  insists  on  doubt.  He  is  seldom  contented  with  showm^^ 
that  a  given  fact  or  principle  is  correct,  but  that  it  must  be  so.  He 
insists  on  the  student  tiding  some  other  point  of  view,  in  order  that 
by  bringing  out  the  contradiction  of  any  inoorreot  idea,  assumption. 
Of*  supposition,  he  maj  more  firmly  fix  the  truth  of  what  he  has 
affirmed  and  proved  in  the  mind  of  the  mathematician.  Even  in 
mathematics,  the  place,  utility,  and  advantage  of  discussion  is  ad- 
riiitied.  Not  only  is  truth  demonstrated,  but  untruth  is  exhibited, 
it  is  not  only  shown  us  what  the  truth  is,  but  we  are  shown  besides 
4  hat  what  we  are  by  nature  inclined  to  think  should,  or  might,  or 
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may  bo  tnie,  cannot  possiUy  be«o.  If  joa  hesitate  to  admit  thai 
a  giren  proposition  is  absolutely  and  unmistakeabiy  correct,  Euclid 
does  not  fall  foul  of  you  for  a  heretic,  he  admires  your  thoughtful- 
ness  and  courage ;  and  he  encourages  you  to  take  any  other  plan, 
method,  or  form  of  the  ides,  to  see  what  you  can  make  of  it»  and, 
following  vigorously  the  proposed  style  of  making  the  thing  out,  he 
brings  tne  idea  to  a  test  from  which  the  fake  cannot  conceal  ita  ex- 
istenee,  and  by  which  it  nmst  stand  forth  eonrieted  of  being  quite 
incapable  of  holding  ita  place  beside  the  genuine  fact  or  principle 
which  he  had  enounced  or  asserted.  Is  not  this  one  of  the  yeiy 
reasons  why  we  have  so  mudi  confidence  in  mathematics,  because 
it  so  frankly  invites  us  to  co-operate  in  the  discovery  of  the  truth, 
and  allows  us  to  seek,  by  effort  of  oar  own,  to  discover  any  flaw  in 
-the  fact  or  the  form  which  it  proposes  P  Thus  even  in  malhematioB 
truth  and  falsehood  grapple,  and,  as  is  alwajs  the  ease,  falsehood 
is  discomfited. 

The  truth  is  only  to  be  discovered  by  research.  It  is  a  mMe 
important  nuitter  than  most  people  seem  to  think,  that  any  form  of 
words  in  which  trnth  may  be  eipressed,  however  accurately,  is  not 
truth  to  the  mind  which  sccepts  the  statement.  It  is  only  an  un- 
meaning symbol,  and  it  may  easily  be  so  used  as  to  have  all  the 
evil  effects  of  a  falsehood.  An  uninquiring  faith  is  not  a  holy 
faith  ;  there  is  no  benefit  conferred  on  the  mind  which  takes  it  in* 
there  is  no  praise  to  the  person  from  whom  it  is  received  in  its 
acceptance.  If  we  are  to  have  faith  in  truth,  it  must  be  because  of 
its  iMing  truth,  but  how  are  we  to  *'  know  the  truth  "  if  thought 
is  not  free  to  search  into  the  reasons  for  belief  in,  or  disbelief  of 
that  which  affirms  of  itself  that  it  is  a  troth  P 

To  believe  a  lie  because  of  the  reverence  one  feels  towards  tha 
person  who  tells  it  would  be  to  be  foolishly  fond  ;  for  love  is  not  a 
guide  to  or  a  test  of  trath.  We  knowAhat  men  leve  lies,  delight 
in  and  uphold  them ;  but  their  love  does  not  change  the  nature  of 
that  which  they  believe  in.  We  can  only  know  truth  through  the 
intellect,  not  through  the  aflfectious ;  hence  it  is  foUy  to  argue  that 
we  ought  to  .believe  the  revelation  of  Qod  in  order  that  we  maf 
ihow  our  love  to  Him.  We  most  truly  show  our  love  when  wt 
take  every  possible  means  within  our  power  to  beheve  nothing  that 
ve  do  not  absolutelv  know  to  be  His  will. 

These  ideas  on  the  benefiit  of  free  thoogfat  as  «  good,  even  am 
essential  activity  of  man,  and  of  the  evil  results  of  having  the  mind 
sierely  in  a  receiving  state,  will  lead  the  reader  to  see  that  we  da 
mot  believe  that  free  thought  leads  to  infidelity. 

We  have  been  profoundly  disappointed  at  the  way  in -which  S,S» 
has  begun  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  He  seems  to  us  to  have 
led  the  debate  in  a  wrong  way  altogether.  He  afirma  that  the 
astivity  of  o'^r  minds  "gives  rise  to  infidel  thoughts,  creates  dOiditi» 
and  doabtful  speculations."  Here  he  mistakes  '*aetivity  of.ssiad" 
for  "  free  thought  *' — a  great  confusion  of  things  different.  Aetivi^ 
1^  mind  may  be  restless,  aimless,  and  cmSaafy  inquisitive^  Wt 
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withoat  any  fixed  parpose  or  plan  ;  bat  thoa^ht  is  a  distinct,  fixed, 
pressing  forward  of  the  mind  towards  the  attainment  of  a  settled 
reliable  result.  It  is  an  exertion  of  the  mind  with  the  intention  of 
coming  to  a  conclusion  and  sammin^  up  upon  a  subject.  Thought 
always  endeavours  to  get  at  somethmg  definite  ;  but  doubt  is  not 
definite,  it  is  a  see-saw  state  of  mind  which  is  quite  undetermined, 
and  therefore  can  never  afford  the  mind  rest.  So  that  this  ambi- 
guity completely  destroys  the  first  argument  S.  S.  presents  on  the 
affirmatiTe. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  greater  the  number  of  ideas  that  engage 
the  mind,  and  the  wider  the  course  and  circle  of  a  man's  thoughts 
go,  the  greater  his  exposure  to  defeat  in  completely  uuderstandiDg 
so  many ;  while  the  man  of  few  ideas  and  narrow  range,  can  get  his 
few  arranged  and  assorted,  labelled  and  put  together,  with  less 
difficulty  and  more  ease.  He  doubts  little  because  he  thinks  little, 
and  the  other,  because  he  thinks  much,  is  uncertain  about  many 
things ;  yet  his  faith  may  be  more  certain  and  unwavering  on  what 
be  believes,  tban  the  man  who  is  restricted  in  thought,  and  his 
faith  may  include  too,  a  much  wider  range  of  doctrines  just  because 
he  has  gone  farther  to  get  them,  and  been  more  enthusiastic  in 
partuing  tkfter  them.  So  that  argument  number  two  is  self- 
defeating. 

If  superstition  and  infidelity  are  contraries,  wo  must  either  be 
doubters  or  devotees.  I  should  myself,  if  this  were  the  case,  prefer 
infidelity  to  superstition ;  but  I  am  not  by  any  means  shut  up  to 
that  alternative.  The  very  fact  that  I  douot  on  some  points  proves 
that  I  can  believe  on  others,  or  else  I  could  not  have  the  two  feel- 
ings. The  more  I  examine  the  more  I  am  likely  to  find  out,  and, 
therefore,  the  more  I  am  likely  to  believe,  as  well  as  the  more  I  am 
likely  to  be  compelled  to  disbelieve ;  for  every  discovery  of  truth 
eompela  the  disbelief  of  an  error,  sometimes  of  many  errora.  In 
arpj^ment  fourth  S.  S.  seems  to  argue  as  if  the  inquiries  which  have 
been  excited  in  men's  minds  had  reached  their  final  stage.  This  is 
by  no  means  the  case.  Search  is  not  always  favoured  with  success 
-at  its  first  outset,  or  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  either 
-floienee  (ht  religion.  So  that  the  modern  development  of  doubt  is 
not  an  argument  that  free  thought  leads  to  in6delity,  so  maeh  as 
that  it  leada  through  infidelity  to  truth,  Besides  search  does  not 
always  imply  doubt :  it  is  not  necessarily  the  result  of  or  aeoom- 
•panied  by  distrust.  It  may  be  both  reverent  and  critical,  and  it 
can  be  so,  as  is  proi'ed  by  the  example  of  the  Bereans. 

Of  the  fifth  argument  I  need  only  say,  that  an  unreasoning  faith 
•would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  highest  as  well  as  the  moat  deplorable 
infidelity.  But  L.  L.  has  on  this  topic  surpassed  all  my  oxpeota- 
tioBS,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  any  rivalry  with  him.  Truth  is  always 
^oqttkred  by  man  through  opposition  to  error,  and  every  error  must 
-be  doubted  that  it  may  be  tried.  Truth,  being  tried,  has  nothing 
to  fear;  error,  exposed  to  the  same  test,  shrinks  away.  Free 
Jthongbt  is  the  discoverer  of  tifuth  and  the  detector  of  error. — M.  £. 
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IS  AN  HEEEDITAEY  HOUSE  OF  LEGISLATUfiE 

DESIKABLE  P 

AVFIBMATITB  ABTICLB. — T. 

"  Mj  lord,  I  dare  not  maka  mjielf  guilt j. 
To  gire  np  williiigly  that  noble  tiUo 
Your  master  wed  to  me ;  nothing  but  death 
Shall  e*er  dirorce  mj  dignities.*' 

Shaitpere,  Sntrjf  VIIL 

'*  Thb  gOTenment  ^the  people  hy  the  people  aodybr  the  people  " 
18  a  proyerb  which  Georgius  has  quoted,  not  only  as  he  thinka  in 
support  of  his  views,  but  as  "  the  motto  of  his  paper,"  and  he  is  so 
impressed  with  its  teachinf^  that  he  maintains  it  should  be  the 
fundamental  principle  of  all  goremment.  Georgius  sajrs,  "  the 
proverb  quoted  should  be  a  supreme  canon  in  the  constitiitioft  of 
all  states,  and  that  no  government  which  is  not  based  upon  it  is 
just,  nor  can  be  permanently  prosperous  and  ]>owerfal "  (p.  208). 
1  cannot  tell  how  Georgius  interpreted  the  meaning  of  the  proverb ; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  bring  the  meaning  of  the  proverb  to  agree 
with  the  main  purport  of  his  paper.  I  have  no  doubt  the  word 
people  being  repeated  three  times  infloenced  Georgius  to  seleet  it 
as  the  motto  of  his  democratioal  views.  I  should  advise  Georfpas 
to  look  to  the  litU$  words,  more  especially  when  they  are  ttelteuMK. 
Now,  strange  to  say,  the  very  principles  contained  in  the  prorerb, 
and  to  which  Georgius  f>ays  *'  hereditsry  legislation  opposes^"  are 
accepted  by  it,  and  form  the  very  principles  on  which  the  British 
constitution  is  founded.  (1)  We  have — ''The  government  ^tbe 
people,"  in  the  first  estate  of  our  constitution — ^the  Monarch; 
(2)  *'  hjf  the  people,"  in  the  third  estate — the  House  of  Commons ; 
<3)  **for  the  people,"  in  the  second  estate-^the  Lords.  So  that 
our  hereditary  legislation,  tested  by  our  opponent's  standard,  is 
found  to  have  every  requisite  necessary  to  "  be  permanmitly  praa* 
perous  and  powerful." 

I  shall  now  state  the  following  propositions  in  support  of  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  question,— "Is  an  Hereditary  House  of  Legis- 
lature desirable  P  " — 

1.  Our  constitution  being  founded  on  the  best  priaoiples  of 
Government,  it  would  neither  be  expedient  nor  wise,  but  highly 
revolutionary,  to  abolish  the  second  estate  of  the  realm --the  House 
of  Lords. 

The  British  oonstitution  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  nmtioBal 
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Beenrity  and  personal  liberty.  Its  power  beinj;  derived  from  the 
people,  and,  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  is  con6ded  to  the  eare  of  the  tliree  estates,  as 
before  mentioned;  which  dre  so  constructed  as  to  bo  a  mutoal 
STipport  and  a  mutual  check  to  each  other.  In  short,  the  prinoiples 
on  whioh  our  constitution  is  formed,  are  based  on  a  union  of  the 
monarchical,  aristocratioal,  and  democratical  forms  of  government, 
producing  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  each  without  the  incon- 
veniences of  any.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  our  constitution 
consists  of  three  parts,  each  division  not  only  being  closely  con« 
nected,  but  keeping  the  other  two  in  check ;  and  when  the  Monarch, 
the  Lords,  and  the  Commons  work  in  harmony,  they  form  one  of 
the  grandest,  safest,  and  most  to  be  admired  constitutions  of  the 
world.  So  that  when  we  question  the  desirability  of  maintaining 
or  upholding  any  of  these  three  strongholds  of  our  constitution,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  deepest  importance,  and  needs  our  very 
earefnl  deliberation  and  judgment.  For  whether  we  question  the 
deairability  of  upholding  the  hereditary  system  of  our  constitution, 
either  in  its  relation  to  the  Monarch  or  the  House  of  Lords,  it  will 
involve  us  in  the  question  of  "  fiepublic  v.  Monarchy  "  on  the  one 
hand,  and  "  Democracy  v.  Aristocracy  "  on  the  other,  and  would,  I 
think,  be  very  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  this  country,  its  safety 
and  its  glory. 

2.  The  House  of  Lords,  as    a   deliberative  and  independent 
assembly,  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  do  not  wish  to  maintain  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  a 
deliberative  institution.  Tho  minor  bills  receive  an  attentive 
hearing,  a  cool  deliberation,  and  some  of  the  most  practical  and 
sound  arguments  are  sec  forth,  which  soon  make  their  influence 
felt  in  "  the  division."  The  speeches  on  our  "  Financial  Policy  " 
or  *'  the  Budget,"  as  regards  eloquence,  power,  and  ability,  show 
that  we  have  some  of  the  finest  arithmeticians  of  the  day.  In 
either  esse,  whether  it  be  our  "  Financial  statements  "  or  minor 
bills,  the  division  list  is  verv  difierent  to  the  one  on  our  "  great 
debates,"  such  as  the  "  Irish  Church  Bill,'' — in  the  former  we  find, 
by  the  general  distribution  of  men  of  the  several  shades  of  opinion, 
that  the  debate  has  had  the  desired  effect ;  in  the  latter,  after  a 
**  great  debate,"  (P)  where  party  spirit  has  run  so  high  that  the 
speeches  have  virtually  been  made  to  the  benches,  and  on  the 
morrow  the  division  list  is  very  nicely  arrayed  on  one  side  with 
Liberals,  on  the  other  with  Coneervativts j  should,  however,  there 
be  one  or  two  Liberals  who  vote  with  the  Conservatives,  or  vice 
versa,  it  is  accounted  for  by  their  being  pledj^ed  previously  to  their 
entering  "  the  House."  What  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  "  Irish 
Church  Bill "  passed  the  Commons  P  Was  it  not  this,—"  The  bill, 
the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  billP  But  when  "The  bill" 
reached  the  Lords,  in  what  a  difierent  spirit  was  it  received.  Every 
vital  point  was  argued  and  calmly  deliberated ;  there  were  no 
biased  feelings  or  prejudices  against  it ;    and  when  the  Lords 
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"  dWided "  we  find  men  of  different  shadea  of  opinion  on  either 
side,  showing  that  they  had  given  th^  beet  hearing  to  the  lull, 
fffuiiw  the  party  spirit  of  the  *'  Ix>wer  House."  How  is  this  ?  Why ! 
becanse  the  lioros  are  free  and  independent ;  not  pledged  to  vote 
with  or  support  any  party ;  are  not  influenoed  by  the  fear  of  being 
rejected  at  the  "  next  election."  As  both  C.  F.  A.  S.  And  Georgius 
question  the  indepmdeoee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  itJiroold  be  as 
well  for  us  to  explain  our  meaning  of  the  word.  Georgius  atatea^— 
*'  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  our  House  of  Lords  is  independent  whan 
history  affords  us  so  many  examples  of  their  passing  laws  which 
they  Delieved  to  be  bad,  and  eyen  opposed  to  their  own  iutereats  ** 
(p.  203).  If  independence  only  oonsiated  in  their  '*  throwing  out " 
the  biUB,  "  which  they  believed  to  be  bad,  and  even  opposed  to 
their  own  interest,"  I  must  say  it  would  be  independence  with  a 
vengeance.  I  have  no  doubt  that  G^rgius  and  C.  F.  A.  8.  (who 
use  the  same  style)  think  their  way  of  arguing  is  very  skilful  and 
pointed ;  if  they  oould  by  any  means  nullify  the  independence  of 
.the  Lords,  we,  me  defenders  of  the  Hereditary  House  of  Legtflatiire, 
would  be  defeated.  I  not  only  affirm,  but  am  ready  to  prove,  that  a 
weaker  argiunent  against  independenoe  could  not  be  used.  We 
will  reverse  the  argument.  Suppose  the  Lords  "  had  thrown  out " 
the  bills.  What  would  our  opponents  have  saidP  Would  they 
not  at  ODce  exclaim,—"  the  Lords  have  misused  their  independence, 
they  wish  to  oppose  the  people,  they  are  a  preventitive  against  all 
reform ;"  or,  in  the  language  of  Georgius,  "  that  independence 
amongst  legislators  is  undesirable  ?  "  I  would  remind  Georgius 
and  his  friend  that  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  institution  is  mci  an 
independent  eatate,  but  dependent  on  the  other  two  estates  of  the 
realm ;  consequently  every  consideration,  more  especially  on  anv 
vital  point,  must  be  made  before  the  passing  or  rejectiag  of  a  bill. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  estate  which  is  iitdependemi  aa  R^gacds 
membership,  and  therefore  the  individuals  comprising  it  can  giveaa 
impartial  consideration  toall  questions  of  policy,  witliout any  coantcr- 
balancing  influence,  su(^  as  nn  elective  assembly  is  subject  to. 
.  8.  The  abolition  of  our  Hereditary  Hoase  of  Legiafature  ia  net 
necessary. 

The  writers  on  iJbe  negative  side  of  the  qneation  are  unanimous 
in  their  opinion  that  the  House  of  Lords  ahonld  be  Abolished^  at 
lesst  so  far  as  an  hereditary  legislature  is  conoemed.  Many  are 
the  suggestions  proposed  for  the  new  chamber;  Neanias  would 
have  an  *'  Elective  house,"  B.  M.  "  Life  peerages,"  and  £.  L.  B. 
is  BO  considerate  as  to  "  have  peerages  which  should  astend  to  three 
lives."  The  captain  of  the  opposition,  £.  L.  B.,  howeter,  would 
only  "  reform  it ;"  at  the  same  time,  he  thinks  that  no  defence  can 
be  effectively  made,  "unless  it  can  be  proved  that  wisdom,  patriot- 
'ism,  worth,  and  nobleness  of  character  are  hereditary ;"  and  to  make 
this  more  difficult,  he  includes  **  defianee  of  the  accidenta  of  aao- 
eession."  It  would  be  impossible  for  nko  to  state  as  a  fact  what  an 
Hereditary  House  of  Legislature  (or  even  a  life  paerage  exfcBndiqg  to 
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three  liyeii)  would  be  a  hundred  years  hence ;  but  it  can  be  proved 
by  analogif.  If  the  fnresent  Lords^  the  desoeadante  of  the  Karons 
of  whom  Akenaide  writes : — 

**  TfaiA  is  the  pU>ce 
Where  Bngland*i  anoieDt  baroni,  c  lad  in  arms. 
And  etem  with  oenqnest,  from  their  tjnnt  king 
(Then  rendered  tame)  did  chaUenge  and  seonre 
The  charter  of  thj  freedom.*' 

— bate  loat  none  of  those  qnalities  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  eood 
politietao  and  statesman, — in  support  of  which  I  quote  the  follow* 
\n%  extract  from  a  daily  Liberal  paper  on  the  recent  "  Irish  Ohoroh 
debate*"  :-- 

"  The  speeohes  delivered  on  one  side  and  the  other  in  the  debate  of  last 
night  (June  16th)  fullj  maintained  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  House  of 
liords  for  oratorical  power  and  dialeotio  versatility." 

— is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  their  heirs  will  also  be  possessed 
-with  "wisdom,  patriotism,  worth,  and  nobleness  of  character P" 
Then  whv,  I  would  ask,  do  our  opponents  wish  to  exchange  the 
present  House  of  Lords  for  a  House  of  Life  Peers,  when  eyery- 
thing  neeessary  for  the  wel&re  of  the  people  has  been  proyided 
forP  More  especially  as  the  change  would  be  thwarted  by  many 
difSenlties,  and  might  end  in  a  reyolation, — a  reyolution  of  which 
Dime  conld  estimate  or  foresee  the  end. 

4.  If  the  House  of  Lords  was  abolished,  the  influence  of  th« 
former  members  of  it  would  be  bad  for  the  country. 

The  House  of  Commons  as  at  present  is  really  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be,  a  "  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  of  the  People."  It  is 
founded  on  democratical  principles  ;  it  is,  as  the  proverb  upholds, 
"  the  gpoyernment  by  the  people ;"  and,  as  a  House  of  Bepresenta* 
tiyes,  is  second  to  none,  whether  it  be  monarchical  or  republic. 
The  people,  constituting  the  power  of  the  land,  it  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent,  right,  and  just  that  they  should  haye  a  yoice  in  the  goymm* 
mant,  and  that  they  should  be  represented  by  men  from  their  own 
ranks,  inasmuch  as  they  would  know  the  desires  and  feelings  of 
their  fellow-eitiaens  and  neighbours  better  than  any  others.  Should, 
howeyer,  the  Lords,  as  a  legislatiye  assembly,  be  abolished,  or 
eyen  a  House  of  Life  Peers  established,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Lords  would  use  their  inflnence  and  wealth  in  such  a  way 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  no  longer  be  a  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatiyes of  the  people,  but  a  House  representing  the  aristooracy ; 
80  that  our  most  demoeratical  opponents  object  would  be  frustrated. 

GxoBOius  D.  B. 
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E.  L.  B.  aflBrmi  that  while  reform  has  been  going  on  in  the  Lower 
Hoose,  "  the  Upper  House  has  been  left  in  a  terribly  nnreformed 
state."  Never  was  there  a  greater  or  graver  misstatement  made. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  oontinnallj  undergoing  reform. 

"The  old  order  changes,  giving  place  to  new."  The  beat  and 
choicest  men  of  both  parties,  as  occasion  offers,  those  who  hare 
been  foremost  in  working  oat  the  great  political  movements  of 
modem  times,  are  being  continnally  addressed  by  the  Sovereign  and 
the  ministry  as  the  representatives  of  the  people, — "Gome  up 
hither !  "  This  is  a  reformation  continually  going  on ;  not  a  mere 
external  change  of  conditions,  but  a  genuine  internal  reform.  It  is 
not  at  all  a  stagnant  reaervoir  of  reaidaariea ;  it  is  a  eomaUDQr 
stirred  and  agitated  house  of  change,  gaining  always  tried  and 
tested  and  approved  new  blood  into  itself.  By  constant  transfusion 
it  acquires  perpetuity,  and  is  yet,  like  the  human  body,  ever  the 
same  yet  always  new. 

The  above  argument  does  away  with  the  demand  of  E.  L.  B.  that 
we  should  prove  that  character  is  hereditary.  A  Hereditary  Hooae 
of  Legislature  in  which  character  was  hereditary  would  be  a 
^evance  which  could  not  be  borne.  It  is  jast  because  eharaeter 
IS  not  hereditary  that  a  House  of  Lords  is  a  good  and  excellent 
institution,  for  it  provides  a  succession  of  men  who  have  been 
specially  trained  by  inheritance  and  by  example  to  do  the  beat  for 
the  country  that  they  can. 

£.  L.  B.  objects  to  hereditary  honours  and  powers.  He  might 
just  as  well  say  that  no  splendid  profits  gained  by  one  man  in  a 
given  age  can  possibly  be  of  such  great  and  inestimable  value  aa  to 
justify  the  elevation  of  its  inheritors  into  any  position  for  which 
that  wealth  fits  them,  no  matter  what  they  may  turn  out  to  be,  aa 
indulge  in  the  grandiose  declamation  of  which  this  is  a  inild 
reproduction,  but  which  the  reader  will  see,  and  perhaps  smile  a^  on 
page  43. 

If  we  were  to  take  fitness,  and  fitness  only,  as  the  (j^nalifieation 
for  being  a  legislator,  as  E.  L.  B.  proposes  (p.  44),  no  Insh  evictton 
could  create  such  consternation  among  the  wilds  of  Erin  than  sudh 
a  clearance  as  E.  L.  B.'s  proposal  woiud  induce  in  both  Houses,  but 
especially  in  the  Lower  House.  It  is  very  well  known  ^  that  tiie 
real  legislation  of  the  country  is  done  by  a  few  fit  spirits,  and 
is  merdy  sanctioned  by  a  crowd  of  men  who  trust  to  them  for  doings 
the  fit  thing  at  the  fit  time  in  the  proper  way.  Besides,  it  is  a  fact 
that  for  the  last  two  centuries  the  House  of  Commons  has  hem 
almost  as  hereditary  as  the  House  of  Lords — the  same  familiea 
aa  the  governing  families  of  England  filling  the  vacancies  ftom 
time  to  time  with  almost  as  much  invariability  as  the  eldest 
sons  of  peers  step  into  their  fathers'  place;  and  it  tends  alwaja  to 
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become  more  so,  for  these  men  are  trained  to  fitness  for  public  life, 
like  lords. 

E.  L.  B.  has  a  new  project  to  reform  the  Lords.  He  would 
hare  an  Advocaius  DiahoH  appointed  to  oppose  erery  new  in- 
heritor to  a  place  in  the  Upper  Chamber  until  he  had  enumerated 
all  the  good  aeeds  of  his  past  life,  and  atoned  for  all  the  evil,  and 
satisfied  the  bench  of  judges,  or  bishops,  or  somebody  or  body,  or 
another  of  his  worthmess  to  inherit  the  honours  as  well  as  the 
estate  of  bis  forefathers.  Would  he  go  a  step  further  and  make  it 
necessary  that  every  shoemaker's  son  and  tailor's  boy  shoidd  before 
apprenticeship  prove  that  he  is  as  good  a  workman  as  his  father,  as 
a  preliminary  for  his  taking  last  ia  hand,  or  occupying  the  shop- 
board!  Do  cheesemongers  and  grocers  enter  into  succession  in 
their  father's  business  only  after  proying  themselves  possessed  of 
an  hereditary  fitness  for  their  peculiar  office  P  Why  tnen  nobles  P 
They  take  their  position  first,  and  qualifj^  themselves  for  it,  just  as 
ten  thousand  ordinary  men  do — taking  in  hand  the  dut^  that  lies 
nearest  to  them,  which,  Csrlyle  says,  is  the  chief  duty  of  man. 

B.  M.  anticipated  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  on  its  trial.  It 
bas  stood  it  wonderfully  well.  The  country  has  seen  its  good 
sense  and  admired  its  moderation;  and  even  John  Bright  has 
taken  it  into  his  head  that  there  may  be  good  in  a  House  of  Lords 
in  a  country  where  restless  men  are  always  endeavouring  to  work 
change  for  change's  sake.  B.  M.  objects  to  the  influence  theHouse  of 
Lords  exerts  upon  the  Lower  Chamber.  It  makes  the  Lower  House 
reflect  and  discuss,  examine  and  prove,  make  sure  of  its  footing 
as  the  representative  of  the  will  of  the  nstion,  and  explain  care- 
fully the  leasons  which  incline  it  to  propose,  and,  if  need  be, 
insist  on  change !  It  has  even  the  hardihood  to  doubt  at  times  the 
expediency  of  measures  pronosed  in  and  carried  by  the  Lower 
House,  and  to  cast  out  the  bills  by  which  it  is  designed  to  enforce 
the  decision  of  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament!  But  he 
surely  must  see  that  this  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  country, 
because  it  prevents  hasty  and  iojudicious  legislation,  and  secures 
the  proper  consideration  of  the  question,  not  only  by  the  Commons 
but  the  Crown  and  the  countrv,  for  the  hesitation  of  such  a  body 
is  an  evidence  that  a  full  case  has  not  been  clearly  made  out. 

C.  F.  A.  S.  thinks  that  the  Life  Peerage  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. But  he  surely  forgets  that  the  man  who  has  only  his  own 
small  tenure  of  life  and  circumstance,  and  honour  and  power  to 
care  for,  is  much  more  likely  being  in  the  House  to  be  an  ob- 
structive than  one  who  has  the  interest  and  honour  of  a  race  to 
care  for.  Do  not  our  Bishops  and  our  Law  Lords,  almost  always 
Life  Peers,  form  its  very  worst  element. 

Such  sre  some  of  the  objections  to  the  objections  urged  by  the 
opponents  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  these  being  found  unten- 
al  le,  prove  that  a  Hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  desirable. 

A.  A.   Br. 
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It  would  ill  become  so  nsefal  s  maii^azine  as  the  BrHUk  ContrO" 
vergialist  to  allow  in  its  debates  anything  like  abuse ;  and  I  don't 
for  one  moment  beHere  that  the  Editor  would  conntenanee  any* 
thing  of  the  kind.  Conseqaentlj,  the  only  nataral  oonelosion  one 
can  come  to  is,  that  the  former  part  of  M.  C.  N.'s  article  in  the 
affirmative  was  allowed  to  remain  unaltered,  because  the  Editor 
supposed  it  was  the  bevt  argument  that  M.  C.  N.  could  adduee. 
If  he  had  thoroughly  thonglit  orer  the  second  sentence  he  has  then 
written,  we  shoald  not  hare  been  troubled  with  a  part,  at  all 
erents,  of  his  article. 

The  qaestion  seems  to  me  to  hare  been  turned  topsy-tniry  by 
the  writers  in  the  affirmatire.    Thpj  hare  considered  the  question 
as  though  the  people  belonged  to  the  Lords,  like  ro  many  siares  to 
their  slave-masters.     No  one*  can  doubt  the  fact,  that  God  made 
man  to  live  in  a  state  of  equality ;  and  those  who  have  risen  higher 
than  others  in  the  social  scale,  can  only  have  done  so  through  being 
helped  up  the  ascendant  ladder  by  men,  whose  very  offspring  hare 
been  very  often  treated  with  contempt.     That  a  supreme  power  is 
requisite  in  a  State  is  not  to  be  contradicted ;  but  every  superior 
must  be  chosen  by  the  people,  and  should  act  in  accoraanee  with 
their  wishes.    What  such  superior  authority  consists  of,  and  how  it 
is  to  be  formed  also  rests  with  the  people,  and  can  only  continue 
during  their  pleasure.    At  a  period  in  our  history  it  doubtless  was 
considered  a  prudent  thing  to  have  a  House  of  Lords,  and  that 
such  House  should  be  an  hereditary  one.      With  the  enlightment 
of  the  age,  the  opinion  has  been  gaining  ground  for  many  years 
that  this  was  a  mistaken  notion  ;  and  now,  every  sensible  person 
can  understand  that  the  hereditary  principle  is  an  erroneous  one. 
People  care  no  longer  to  be  governed  by  an  authority  whose  origin 
is  traced  in  tho  feudal  system ;  whose  legislative  powers  are  used 
more  vigorously  to  serve  their  own  purposes  than  that  of  their 
country ;  and  whose  very  foundation  rests  on  the  maxim  of  being 
"sons  of  their  fathers.'     Such  a  notion  is  preposterous,  for,  as 
"  Georgius  '*  tells  us,  we  might  as  well  expect  a  man  to  be  a 
cobbler  because  his  father  was  a  shoemaker,  as  a  peer  to  be  a  states- 
man because  his  parent  was  a  law-maker.     To  talk  of  education 
and  example  is  all  very  well,  but  unfortunately  it  is  no  reason  for 
a  man  being  a  genius,  that  his  father  could  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  all  day,  or  a  poet  because  he  went  to  college.     The  very 
men  who  turn  out  best  at  college,  are,  as  a  rule,  those  ftom  the 
lower  classes.    Look  at  the  Wranglers*  list  at  Cambridge,  and  who 
but  hard-working  men  are  year  after  year  at  the  Mead.    Some- 
times it  does  happen  that  the  son  of  a  peer  is  a  Senior  Wrangler, 
but  I  believe  more  often  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.    Then  we  IoSk  at 
our  great  poets,  prose- writers,  &c, :— just  glance  at  the  history  of  a 
Shakspere^  a  Milton,  a  Cowper,  a  Johnson,  a  Burke,  a  Bjnon,  a 
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Goldsmith,  and  many  others  too  namerous  to  mention;  does  it 
follow  that  their  sons  were  poets,  historians,  or  dramatisti  P  No  I 
I  should  think  it  does  not  follow  in  any  one  instance ;  indeed,  it 
is  as  a  mie  far  otherwise.  The  prorerb  "  like  father  like  son/' 
must  not  be  interpreted  in  this  way.  Then  the  hereditary  rule  is 
not  desirable,  but  much  otherwise ;  nor  is  an  Hereditary  House 
of  Legislature  desirable.  I  cannot  tbink  that  S.  S.  was  in  earnest, 
when  he  penned  his  argument  in  favour  of  hereditary  engineers, 
naTigatorn,  and  newspaper  editors.  The  idea,  if  used  in  earnest, 
is  too  puerile  to  be  noticed.  S.  S.  boldly  strikes  out  with  the 
assertion,  "  That  an  Hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  a  restraint 
on  the  popular  love  of  change,  and  on  the  progress  of  revolutionary 
principles;"  and  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  this  restraint  is  especially 
valuable  at  the  present  time,"  &c.  The  popular  love  of  change 
has  produced  all  the  benefits  that  have  arisen  from  legislation,  ever 
since  there  has  been  a  parliament.  And  in  how  few  instances  has 
the  populace  been  wrong  in  their  desire  for  change  P  When  it  has 
been  most  strong,  then  it  has  been  most  in  the  right.  This  we  find 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  An ti- Slavery,  the  Corn  Law  Bepeal, 
and  the  !Beform  agitations.  How  opposed  to  all  these  measures 
were  the  House  of  Lords,  but  they  could  not  withstand  the  voice 
and  opinion  of  the  people ;  they  had  to  disgrace  their  position  by 
TOting  under  pressure;  and  although  they  predicted  that  evil 
would  be  the  result,  they  lived  to  see  the  marvellous  good  which 
every  one  of  these  changes  wrought.  Although  the  House  of 
Xords  may  stop  the  House  of  Commons  in  measures  of  minor  im- 
portance, it  cannot  act  as  a  check  on  the  greater  questions  of  the 
dav.  It  has  boldly  thrown  out  the  "  Abolition  of  University  Tests 
Bill,"  which  is  a  measure  of  minor  importance,  but  it  tottered 
under  an  "  Irish  Church  Dis-establishment  Bill."  Where  then  is 
the  restraint  on  the  popular  love  of  change  P 

Then  S.  S.  proceeds  with  the  argument — **  If  we  can  succeed — as 
we  believe  we  can — in  showing  that  our  o«rn  House  of  Lords  has 
its  important  uses,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  show  that  an  Here- 
ditary House  of  Legislature  is  desirable !  "  Without  noticing  the 
futility  of  the  argument  itself,  I  would  just  ask  whether  the  argu- 
ments on  the  negative  side  of  this  question  do  not  prove  that  its 
disadvantages  far  outweigh  its  important  usesP  That  it  is  not 
an  effectual  cheek  on  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  proved. 
Looking  at  this  argument,  and  at  another,  viz.,  that  it  never  takes 
part  in  making  law  of  a  measure  that  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
country,  unless  under  pressure,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  where 
S.  S.  will  find  its  imoortant  uses  so  great  as  its  disadvantages. 

Then  S.  8.  proceeas  to  say,  that  the  recent  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage renders  on  Hereditary  Hou<*e  of  Legislature  more  and  more 
desirable.  Bat,  unfortunately,  with  the  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
the  House  of  Lords  seems  to  loose  its  dignity.  The  first  act  of  an 
extended  franchise  is  to  compel  the  House  to  play  with  its  honour 
by  passing  a  measure  to  wnioh  it  is  utterly  opposed.     Another 
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wiffiment  vitk  8.  S.  and  I  have  done.  In  reply  to  £.  L.  B.*t 
qtteories  as  to  eminent  men  in  both  Honaee,  he  (S.  8»)  brings 
iorward  an  array  of  great  names,  and  says,  **  tbat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  abilities,  worth,  genius,  and  patriotism  are  to  be  found  im  as 
large  a  measure  as  in  the  House  of  Commons."  Did  be  not  see 
that  this  argument  went  against  him,  for  ihe»e  men  were  not  here- 
ditary peers ;  8.8,  has  chosen  the  best  men  be  conld,  and  they  are 
not  hereditarily  entitled  to  their  seati*,  bnt  owe  their  eminence  to 
the  fast  of  their  haviog  been  sent  by  the  people  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  thus  gained  the  first  step  towards  their  honourable 
distinction. 

Ph.  M.  begins  with  the  assertion,  that  intelKgenee  and  power  are 
ike  goYernors  of  nations,  and  then  goes  on  to  s&j,  that  tiia  House 
of  Commons,  whieh  is  really  the  power  of  onr  nation,  is  not  an 
executive  power.  If  the  people  are  iiot  to  rule,  who  are  P  Does 
Ph.  M.  think  that  men  are  our  rulers  who  owe  such  title  to  the 
fimcies  and  freaks  of  a  Xing,  never  respected  by  his  subjects  f 
We  might  as  well  suppose  tbat  the  descendants  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  hsd  power  to  forgive  sins.  Then  Ph.  M.  goes  into  the 
bnbery  and  intimidation  question.  Overlooking  the  disgrace  that 
vedounds  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  this  ai^ument,  I  would  jast 
remind  Ph.  !£.,  that  the  majority  of  voters  are  men  who  would  net 
•aeriiioe  conscience  to  any  amount  of  money.  Bribery  does,  un- 
doubtedly, exist  in  a  great  degree ;  but  it  has  in  ail  probabiH^ 
no  member  to  represent  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  would  it 
have  however  inexhaustible  the  fund  to  back  it  up.  Power  mk4, 
wealth  could  undoubtedly  procure  representation  at  one  time,  but 
it  cannot  now,  and  the  dawning  of  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
purity  and  honour  shall  grace  our  elections,  and  laws  for  the  pre- 
vention of  bribery  and  intimidation  shall  no  longer  be  required. 
£very  agitation  of  the  people  only  helps  to  forwnrd  the  day,  a&d 
every  opposition  by  the  House  of  Lords,  although  it  may  retard 
the  measures  in  legislation,  will  only  be  counted  against  it  here- 
after. By  itH  checktug  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  disgraceful 
way  that  it  now  does,  it  does  not  gain  for  itself  the  honour  spoken 
oS  by  the  writers  in  the  affirmative,  but  only  opens  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  the  fact  of  its  cumbersome  uselessness,  and  is  gradually 
educating  them  in  a  moat  effectual  way,  and  in  uomistakeaUe 
language,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  sn 
anomaly,  and  that  an  Hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  not 
desirable !  8.  IL  6. 
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THE  BENEFITS  OF  OVERCOMING  DIFFICULTIES. 

All  men  have  difficaltieB,  but,  generally,  each  individual  haa 
difficultiea  possessiDg  a  distinctive  character.  It  is  a  atubborn  fact, 
and  one  which  the  page  of  Eev^lation  and  the  history  of  every  life 
confirms,  that  "  Man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards." 
No  man  sails  down  the  river  of  life  and  meets  with  nothing  but 
sunshine  and  fair  weather.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  minds  of 
most  men  to  dislike  difiOculties  of  almost  every  kind,  and  this  dii>like 
often  causes  him  to  imagine  their  existence  when  there  is  none. 
There  are  many  things  through  which  man  has  to  pass;  many 
works  which  man  has  to  do ;  many  words  which  man  has  to  say,  to 
which,  before  he  engages  in,  he  applies  the  name  "  difficulties,"  and 
which  he  really  believes  are  difficolties ;  but  their  seeming  difficulty 
vanishes  at  the  touch  of  action.  Instead  of  viewing  difficulties 
with  the  eye  of  Heason,  we  are  very  apt  to  take  their  dimensions  as 
seen  through  the  magnifying  glass  of  Fear.  The  mountain  appears 
impassable,  and  its  ascent  impossible,  until  we  begin  to  tread  its 
steeps,  and  then  we  are  astonished  to  find  how  soon  and  easily  we 
are  at  the  top.  We  often  look  at  something  we  must  pass  through), 
which  appears  exceedingly  difficult,  but  whicli,  though  it  is  a  diffi- 
culty, is  not  nearly  so  great  a  one  as  we  at  first  supposed  it  to  be. 
We  can  never  realize  the  magnitude  of  a  difficulty,  until  we  have 
passed  through  it. 

Life,  we  assert,  would  not  be  pleasant  without  difficulties.  A 
road  may  be  graced  with  trees  that  wave  over  it,  and  almost  meet 
above  our  heads ;  it  may  be  smooth  and  even,  and  the  most  beau- 
teous flowers  may  breathe  their  perfume  around  us,  but  if  ic 
had  no  bend,  in  a  short  time  it  would  become  monotonous,  and 
woold  not  be  nearly  so  pleasant  as  one  with  a  few  turnings. 

Difficulties  make  life  feel  more  real.  The  finest  characters  are 
they  who  are  brought  out,  and  who  are  brightened  by  difficulties. 
Men  there  are  who  never  would  have  known  of  what  they  were 
capable,  nor  what  powers  they  possessed,  had  they  not  felt  the 
etorma  of  life,  and  learned  to  meet  and  defy  difficulties.  It  is  often 
a  great  misfortune  to  be  "  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  one's  mouth," 
for  those  who  are  so,  seldom  know  what  real  difficulties  are  until 
they  have  no  strength  of  mind  left  to  cope  with  them. 

That  man  has  difficulties  none  deny  :   but  we  aver  that  there  are 
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benefits  in  OTercomin);  them.  Do  benefits  result  from  tbem, 
actnal  benefitu,  in  any  circumstances  P  Yes,  when  overcome,  bene- 
fits accrue  from  difficulties  which  scarcelj^  can  be  valued.  We 
hare  already  glanced  at  some  of  the  objective  benefits*  we  will  now 
examine  some  of  the  subjectiTe  ones,  the  benefits  to  our  character, 
which  arise  from  difficulties  orereome.  We  speak,  of  course,  of 
the  difficulties  which  occur  to  prevent  progress  in  all  that  is  great 
and  good,  indiyidually  or  socially,  mentally  or  morally,  and  not  of 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  progress  in  folly,  evil,  or  sis, 
which  are  indeed,  although  so  many,  yet  too  few. 

If  we  allow  difficulties  to  pass,  and  do  not  strive  to  OTercome 
them,  we  lose  not  only  the  benefits  that  follow  from  our  having 
otereome  them,  but  aluo  those  benefits  which  tend  to  improve  our 
minds.  To  a  certain  clsss  of  minds  difficulties  are  proauctiye  of 
pleasure  perhaps,  to  all  minds  that  are  in  the  habit  of  OTercoming 
them  thoy  are  so. 

Difficulties  are  thrown  in  man's  way,  physically,  intellectually, 
socially,  morally,  and  religiously, — not  to  deter  him  from  perse- 
rerance  in  the  right  direction,  not  to  suffuse  his  heart  with  fear  and 
cowardice,  but  to  strengthen  him  to  overcome  them,  that  he  may 
realize  the  sense  of  power  in  his  mind  and  heart.  In  what  otiber 
way  could  man  obtain  the  benefits  which  difficulties  overcome  pro- 
duce P  These  benefits  are  of  incomparable  importance  to  man,  for 
without  them  his  character  would  be  far  from  perfect.  There  are 
difficulties  surrounding  man  erery where.  Difficulties  in  business, 
difficulties  in  study,  aifficulties  in  churches,  difficulties  in  nations, 
difficulties  personal,  and  difficulties  social.  Now  erery  peculiar 
difficulty  overcome  brings  its  peculiar  benefits.  Difficulties  in  the 
way  of  religious  proi^ress,  when  oTcrcoroe,  result  in  benefits  superior 
to  all  others ;  benefits  to  the  mind,  considered  intellectually,  as  well 
as  to  the  soul,  and  its  spiritual  aspects.  Whererer  we  find  a  diffi- 
culty, we  find  the  ability,  if  exercised,  of  overcoming  it.  As  all 
have  peculiar  difficulties,  so  all  have  special  resources  for  over- 
coming them.  Every  christian  knows  he  has  a  besetting  sin,  and 
that  he  hss  a  peculiar  gift.  This  besetting  sin  is  a  besetting  diffi- 
culty. If  difficulties  are  allowed  to  pass  without  being  orercome, 
the  evil  effects  upon  the  character  are  great,  if  not  irreparable,  per- 
meating the  whole  character,  greatly  detrimental  to  advance  in 
anything  great  or  good,  and  giving  it  a  flaccidity  and  weakness 
unworthy  of  man.  Whilst  a  cowardly  cringing  l>efore  difficulties 
is  inimical  to  all  advancement ;  the  man  who  loves  to  overcome 
difficulties  hss  a  mind  in  close  propinquity  with  nobility  and  great- 
ness. Difficulties  overcome  produce  the  formation  of  the  habit  of 
greater  concentration  snd  harmony  among  the  mental  powers.  In 
general,  the  same  qualities  are  necessary  to  overcome  all  difficulties. 
Wisdom,  strength  of  mind,  ooursge,  hope,  and  perseverance  are 
*  -j^ni^ired  for  overcoming  a  difficulty.  Wisdom  and  knowledge  are 
necevsary  to  understand  the  difficulty,  to  see  where  and  how  to 
apply  the  other  qualities;  strength  of  mind  to  act  in  the  right 
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way ;  coura^i^e  to  overcome  opposition ;  hope  to  oatue  db  to  com- 
mence  and  carry  oa  oor  efforts  against  them ;  and  perseverance, 
that  we  may  finish  what  we  have  began.  These  five  qualities 
when  applied  to  a  difficulty,  are  powerful  enough  to  overcome 
it.  Wlien  a  diffioulty  arises,  we  invariably  and  involnntarily  sum- 
inon  these  mental  qualities  to  our  aid,  and  cause  them  each  to  act 
with  all  its  power,  coetaneously  and  harmoniously  with  the  rest. 
"Kach  quality  assists  the  others ;  strength  is  fis§isted  by  courage, 
courage  by  hope,  and  hope  by  perseverance.  These  five  qualities 
must  be  indissolublv  associated  in  their  attempts,  or  they  never 
will  overcome  a  difficulty.  When  a  difficulty  is  being  manfully 
grappled  with,  we  have  a  fine  exhibition  of  the  working  of  these 
qualities  with  spontaneity,  harmony,  and  power.  Each  quality 
acting  alone  could  produce  but  little  effect  on  a  difficulty,  strength 
might  be  applied,  but  for  want  of  knowledge  could  never  effect 
anything,  so  Knowledge  is  useless  without  strength  to  act  according 
to  its  directions ;  true  courage  cannot  exist  without  hope,  and  hope 
ia  useless  without  perseverance.  In  close  study  the  powers  of  tne 
mind  are  called  forth  simultaneously  and  harmoniously,  and  when 
a  difficulty  occurs  we  apply  them  to  it.  Now  some  would  have  a 
man  study  moderately  for  a  long  time,  but  this  cannot  fail  to  ener- 
vate the  mind,  but  chse  study  for  a  shorter  period  would  tend  most 
decidedly  to  strengthen  it,  because  all  its  powers  would  be  exercised 
at  once  and  conceutratedly. 

If  man  had  no  difficulties,  when,  it  may  be  asked,  would  man 
energetically  fix  the  powers  of  his  mind  upon  one  object,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  till  those  powers  gained  strength?  Never;  for  on 
what  could  he  so  well  concentrste  his  mental  powers  as  on  difficul- 
ties ?    Here,  then,  is  one  great  benefit  they  afford  the  mind. 

Again,  difficulties  overcome  yield  an  increase  of  the  strength  of 
the  qualities  of  mind  employed.  The  more  any  power  of  the  mind 
is  exercuied,  the  stronger  it  becomes,  whether  that  power  be  a  good 
or  a  bad  one.  As  the  arm  that  is  often  used  becomes  stronger,  so 
with  every  element  of  character  and  power  of  mind  engaged  in 
overcoming  difficulties.  The  more  they  are  called  forth  and  exer- 
cised, all  the  more  powerful  they  become.  As  the  living  body  in 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  whilst  oeing  exercised,  strengthens,  and 
as  the  dead  body,  the  more  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  more  corrupt 
it  becomes ;  so.  the  more  our  minds  are  used,  the  stronger  they  be- 
come, and  the  less  they  are  employed,  the  weaker. 

Having  overcome  one  difficulty,  it  is  easier  to  overcome  the  next, 
still  easier  to  overcome  the  next,  and  so  on ;  because  the  qualities 
of  mind  gain  strength  each  time.  Knowledge  increases ;  we  see 
the  bearings  of  each  difficulty,  we  see  why  it  is  difficult,  we  remem- 
ber how  we  overcame  the  last  difficulty,  and  can  at  once  apply  the 
knowledge  gained.  Strength  of  mind  increases  the  more  fully  and 
frequently  it  is  used.  It  is  applied  and  culled  forth  in,  perhaps, 
its  natural  way  when  encountering  difficulties.  Courage  iooreases 
very  naturally  each  time  a  difficulty  is  overcome,  the  mind  gains 
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confidenGe  in  itnelf,  feels  its  power,  knows  its  wisdom,  and  deter- 
mines that  this  difficulty  also  shall  be  orercome.  The  greater  the 
number  of  diffiouliies  that  we  hare  oyercome,  the  greater  is  tlte 
hope  that  this  one  also  will  be  overcome.  I'his  is  an  ioiperfeot 
recension  of  the  benefits  of  overcomiog  difficulties,  and  if  these  be 
benefits  resulting  from  a  seemingly  unpleasant  companion  in  the 
journey  of  life,  we  cannot  but  behold  tbe  wisdom  ana  goodness  of 
God  in  preventing  us  from  walking  through  the  world  in  a  plain 
and  easy  path,  and  in  here  and  there  allowing  a  few  obstmctions 
and  asperities  to  be  passed,  that  we  may  enjoy  with  greater  re!i<<h 
the  fruits  we  may  seize  when  we  have  passed  them.  Difficulties 
fill  puny  man  with  true  humility  ;  difficulties  tend  to  draw  oar 
minds  irom  earth  to  heaven ;  difficulties,  when  overcome,  produce 
habits  of  mental  concentration,  and  improve  some  of  the  noblei;: 
qualities  of  mind.  Difficulties  are  the  supports  of  the  mind.  Im- 
b«'cile  and  weak,  nay,  perhaps  idiotic,  would  that  man  become,  who 
either  never  had,  or  never  overcame  difficulties.  But  to  have  do 
difficulties  never  occurs  in  the  life  of  any.  Many  and  encouraging 
are  the  precedents  which  the  archives  of  history — history  satred. 
ancient  and  modern,  as  well  as  personal  history — aflTord  of  men  who 
have  nobly  and  valiantly  overcome  difficulties.  Let  us  never  aliovr 
a  difficulty  to  pass  without  overcoming  it,  that  we  fail  not  to  retp 
its  benefits,  it  was  said  in  old  times  that  if  the  gods  ever  looked 
down  with  pleasure  on  man,  it  was  when  they  beheld  himmanfullr 
grappling  with  difficulties.  Many  other  good  and  ^reat  qualitie:^ 
are  often  subjunctive  to  those  of  the  mind  that  are  employed  ia 
overcoming  difficulties ;  such  have  a  close  relationship  to  all  tbi: 
is  dignified. 

Difficulties  manfully  striven  with  involve  a  mind  on  the  enviroa« 
of  nobility,  and  is  generally  inceptive  of  greatness.  When  we  hare 
left  this  world  and  gone  to  another  and  better  one,  we  will,  pro- 
bably, looking  back  through  the  perspective  of  our  lives,  rai«e 
eternal  pasans  over  the  difficulties  we  have  here  overcome ;  for  tbe 
benefits  of  overcoming  difficulties  can  only  be  appreciated  fully,  ss 
well  as  enjoyed  properly,  in  that  better  state. 

Livej'pooL  J.  W.  A. 


The  New  York  Star  has  these  personals  on  the  New  Tork  pfess :  Hr. 
Befinott  ia  the  taileet  editor,  Mr.  Dana  the  fattest^  Mr.  QnAty  tiie 
slouohiest,  Mr.  £ra8tut  Brooks  the  solemnest,  Mr.  Tilton  the  Shiaiiki- 
marest,  Mr.  Do  Kyse  the  shortest,  Mr.  Tan  Bureu  the  reddest,  Mr.  Bose* 
velt  the  politest,  Mr.  Oakey  Hall  the  wittieet,  Mr.  Winter  the  toneliieit, 
Mrs.  Stanton  the  pretties,  Miss  Anthony  the  prettieat^  Mrs.  Sheppard  tbe 
prettiest,  Elnora  Kirk  the  prettiest,  Nellie  Hutchinson  the  prettiest. 
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Memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bnrt.  Br  John  Veitch,  M  A., 
Profe«ior  of  Lo^io  and  Rhetoric  in  the  XJnirersitT  of  Glasgow. 
Edinburgh  and  London :  WiUiam  Blackwood  and  Son*. 

The  battle  of  the  lof^ics  has  3*et  to  be  fought.  Georfi:e  JardiiM^a 
careful  practical  training,  iitted  to  awaken  thoughtful nesa  and  to 
diacipline  the  mind  by  the  culture  of  i^xeroise,  although  Spoken  of 
with  coufiiderable  .disparagement  by  Whately  in  his  youth,*  bad 
yet  much  to  commend  it,  and  had  not  lost  all  its  acceptance  under  his 
successor.  Prof.  B..  Buchanan  ;  nor  has  it  even  ceased  to  influence  t%e 
traditions  and  work  of  the  clas^.foom  of  Buchansn's  successor,  t!if» 
author  of  this  memoir  of  Hamilton.  Whately 's  Aristotelization  of 
common  sense,  by  displacins:  Aldrich  and  his  herd  of  imitators,  was 
serviceable,  and  did  a  good  deal  to  recall  the  interests  of  men  to  a 
sense  of  the  existence  and  pops'bility  of  a  science  of  thought.  Jolm 
Stuart  Mill's  gif^antic  effort  to  complete  the  work  of  Bacon  by  pro- 
ducing a  logic  of  induction,  capable  of  doing  for  science  what  de» 
duction  had  done  for  thought,  possesses  great  and  distinct  merifa, 
Coleridge's  semi-Platonic  philosophical  dreams  of  a  logic,  equally 
suitable  for  the  guidance  and  culture  of  scientific  foresight  as  for 
expository  insight  by  the  inauguration  of  a  mighty  method,  wa« 
suggestive  if  not  productive.  Kant's  formalizing  of  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  intellect  and  Hegel's  all-involving  logic  both  requive 
consideration,  and  the  admission  of  most  of  their  tenets  into  a  pro- 
per and  thorough  science  of  the  laws  of  thought.  Besides  these 
there  are  the  mathematical  formulists,  whose  claims  to  recognition 
finder  their  two  great  leaders,  De  Morgan  and  Boole,  are  indisput- 
able, and  whose  competency  to  add  vigour  to  the  logical  training  of 

*  "  It  is  said  that  Sir  W.  Baleigh  gave  his  baUiff  some  potatoes,  with  direc- 
tions to  sow  them,  having  heard  of  their  being  cultivated  with  advantage ia 
America.  At  the  time  appointed  in  his  memorandum-book  he  sent  him 
to  collect  the  produce,  and  received  a  handful  of  the  berries.  '  Ah,  weli** 
he  said,  '  I  feared  they  would  not  do  here ;  go,  plough  the  field  and  sow 
wheat.*  Now,  if  this  ploughing  had  not  casually  turned  up  the  potatoes, 
he  might  have  written  a  treatise  on  the  inexpediency  of  cultivating  them, 
for  'potatoes'  read  'logic,'  and,  mutatia  mutandis^  you  have  Br.  Sar- 
dine's book.  He  was  doubtless  right,  on  being  appointed  lecturer  on  a  sub- 
jeot  on  which  he  was  totally  and  profoundly  ignorant,  to  teach  something 
which  he  did  understand ;  thence,  aecording  to  the  common  plan  of  measrar- 
ing  other  men's  com  by  his  own  bushel,  ha  concludes  that  what  he  cannot 
wMleffatand,  or  cannot  teaoh,  no  one  else  oan — ^that  whatever  plau  he  has  hit 
upon  was  untried  before,  &o.  But  he  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  a 
good  tutor  oonaidering,  and  though  his  lectures  ware  likely  to  give  hia 
fmpils  an  extensive  superficial  and  vanity-feeding  smattering,  they  had  pvo* 
bs^y  less  of  this  fault  than  most  of  those  in  Scotland."— 7Fia/ff^. 
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thought  isy  in  oar  day,  at  any  rate,  regarded  as  undeniable.  The 
relations,  oounections,  and  oppoeitions  of  these  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  doctrines  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  would  bare  made 
a  chapter  of  most  interesting  scientiOc  and  philosophic  matter, 
wldch  probably  no  author  oould  so  wisely  and  carefully  write  ts 
Professor  Yeitoh,  whose  learning  is  so  thorough,  and  whose  cautioa 
in  jud^ent  is  so  remarkable.  Then,  ngain,  the  conflicts  befcveen 
the  Aristotelic  and  Baconian  logic ;  the  Cartesian  and  the  Hi^gelian 
methods  of  making  thought  tiie  interpreter  of  nature,  man,  and 
Deity  ;  the  Conservative  logic  of  Waddington-Kastus  and  of 
Krause,  in  contrast  with  the  innovationa  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  of  William  Spalding,  both  of  the  latter  holding  close 
relations  to  the  system  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  derived  ia 
great  part  from  hmi,  require  readjustment.  St.  Hilaire*s  Aristo* 
telianism  and  Lewes's  positivism,  and  indeed  the  whole  relations  of 
the  various  schools  of  logic  are  now  much  in  need  of  an  interpreter 
and  an  arbitrator.  Few  men,  we  presume,  are  more  competeat 
than  Professor  Yeitch  to  interpret  wisely  and  arbitrate  well. 
Once  more  we  would  say  that  our  times  require  some  exposition 
of  the  means  by  which  the  science  of  logic  luay  be  made  available 
as  a  logic  of  science,  and  we  suggest  to  l^rofessor  Veitch  whether 
he  might  not  supply  this  deeply  felt  want. 

Among  his  students  and  admirers  Sir  William  Hamilton  if 
credited  with  having  laid  the  philosophical  world,  in  regard  to 
logic  alone,  under  a  fourfold  obligation : — I.  He  was  the  earliest 
writer  who  in  this  country  expressly  and  distinctly  determined  the 
precise  nature  and  the  exact  formal  character  of  logic ;  and  alio 
rigorously  constructed  his  science  of  the  formal  laws  of  inference 
in  entire  mdependence  of  the  matter  reasoned  about.  II.  He  firsfi 
specitied  and  explained  the  preciiie  raoge,  and  explicitly  stated  the 
principles  of  logical  induction  as  distinguished  from,  and  ret  the 
counterpart  and  correlatiye  of|  scientific  induction.  III.  He  im- 
parted  to  the  syllogistic  inference  its  fullest  development  by  the 
explicit  quantification  of  the  predication  (although  it  will  be  found, 
we  beliere,  that  independently  and  contemporaneously  Profe»«or 
Be  Morgan  also  elaborated  a  scheme  for  the  "thorough-going" 
quantification  of  the  predicate).  lY,  He  was  the  firrt  who  drt* v 
out  to  the  most  effective  and  salutary  results  the  law  of  the  Dece«- 
sary  correlation  of  the  extension  and  the  comprehension  of  common 
terms  as  determinative  of  their  respective  totalities ;  and  so  made  it 
possible  to  harmonize  into  one  logic  the  inductive  and  the  deductive 
forms  of  reasoning.  It  would  have  been  a  good  and  serviceable 
thing  had  Professor  Yeitch  shown  in  distinct  statement  what  were 
the  actual  additions  made  to  logical  science  by  the  labours  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  and  how  far  they  were  strictly  original  additioDi* 

It  is  well  known  that  Sir  William  Hamilton's  intellect  wss  in- 
tensely controversial ;  so  controversial  indeed  that  he  almost 
erected  the  principle  of  non-contradiction  as  the  prime  factor  of  hi* 
organon  of  thought.    That  the  intellect  should  be  able  to  receive 
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my  idea  u  a  tmtli  it  teemed  to  him  that  it  should  he  inoontradiet* 
ahle  even  in  thought,  and  then  when  two  thoaghte  were  equally 
eontradictable  the  mind  wae  compelled  to  accept  one  as  true,  and 
to  reject  the  other  as  false ;  for  there  was,  in  ibis  case,  no  tfia  media. 
This,  as  we  apprehend  it,  is  making  logic  in  essence  a  guide  in 
controversy  more  than  a  director  in  the  search  for  truth.  But  this 
exhibits,  as  we  think,  his  manner  of  looking  at  things.  He  required 
the  spur  of  opposition  to  bring  him  out.  His  mmd  acted  cnieflj 
under  the  impulse  and  influence  of  contradictoriness.  We  see  this 
in  his  determination  to  outdo  the  dons  in  Oxford,  in  his  choice  of 
subjects  for  his  lectures  on  history,  in  his  critical  papers,  and  even 
in  that  which  forms  the  chief  attraction  in  his  lectures  on  meta- 
physics and  logic— his  discussions  of  principles  and  opinions,  no 
leas  than  his  dislike  of  De  Morganism,  his  estimate  of  Luther,  his 
opposition  to  the  Free*  Church,  and  his  contests  with  the  City 
Council  of  Edinburgh.  Even  in  the  correspondence  between  him- 
self and  Cousin  there  is  constantly  present  the  ardor  cantrovertalu:  — 

"  They  first  shake  bands  More  they  box. 
Then  give  each  other  plaguey  knocks. 
With  all  the  lo?e  and  kindness  of  a  brother." 

We  learn  from  Professor  Yeitch  far  less  than  we  would  like  to 
know  of  that  great  tournament  of  athletes — strong,  rough,  vigorous 
Professor  William  Cunningham's  controversv  with  the  learned, 
sinewy,  fenceful,  and  dexterous  Sir  William  Hamilton  ;  the  debate 
on  the  character  of  Luther  with  Archdeacon  Hare,  and  the  contro- 
versy on  the  (quantification  of  the  predicate  with  Professor  De 
Morgan,  who,  in  our  opinion,  had  just  grounds  for  animadverting, 
with  a  rebuking  earnestness,  on  the  tone  adopted  towards  him  by  Sir 
William  Hamuton.  But  the  keen  causticity  of  the  illustrious 
mathematician  gave  full  return  for  the  warm  adroitness  of  the 
metaphysician,  and  a  good  account  of  the  whole  questions  between 
the  two  strong  combatants  would  be  excellent  reading.  As  a  bio- 
grapher, we  think  that  the  author  would  have  had  a  good  apology 
for  taking  up  a  capital  theme  if  he  had  found  space  for  a  chapter  on 
"  The  Controversies  of  Sir  William  Hamilton."  The  Mill  v. 
Hamilton,  Stirling  v,  Hamilton,  Benecke  e.  Hamilton,  Simon  e. 
Hamilton,  Eraser  v,  Hamilton,  Ferrier  v,  Hamilton,  are  all  of  later 
date,  and  might  have  been  passed  over,  as  they  have  indeed  for  the 
most  part  been  by  his  biographer;  but  the  cases  in  which  he  him- 
self was  a  combatant  might  have  had  a  sketch  of  their  nature  and 
results  allotted  to  them. 

The  narrative  given  by  Professor  Yeitch  of  Hamilton's  researches 
is  of  great  interest,  ana  we  cannot  regret  too  much  that  a  great 
controversial  nature  like  that  of  Hamilton  has  not  given  us  his  por- 
trait of  the  mighty  controversialist  of  the  Eeformation. 

*'  *  Contributions  towards  a  true  History  of  Luther  and  the  Lutherans. 
Part  first :  Coniaining  notice  of  Archdeacon  Hare  and  his  Polemic'  .  .  . 
At  first  Sir  William  appears  to  have  designed,  as  is  manifest  from  the  pros- 


peetnt  alreadj  noticed,  to  go  fully  into  tke  wh^e  subjaot  of  Lutlier  and  bis 
opioton*,  and  from  1847,  for  some  years,  he  retamcd  his  Lutheran  atiMJini^ 
wbifdi  had  long  liad  an  interest  for  him,  and  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  to  the  subject.  As  usual,  hovevery  with  him,  in  fannally  atteiB|»tiag 
•  tjateniatic  work,  the  subject  widened  out  before  him  ao  greatly,  and  bis 
reaearch  became  so  extended,  that  it  was  not  brought  to  an  cod.  He  has 
left  a  large  mass  of  papers  on  the  subject  of  Luther  and  his  opiniona,  cai«- 
fully  arranged  unHer  different  heads, — the  fruit  of  long  and  elaborate  re- 
aearch. •  .  .  The  subject  of  Luther  occupied  Sir  William's  time  very 
much  during  years.  .  .  .  He  had  a  strong  impression  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Luther  had  been  unfairly  represented— that  its  exoellenoes  had 
been  ezcluMTely  emphaitised  and  idealized  by  his  admirers,  while  its  defects 
had  been  kept  in  the  background.  In  dealing  with  the  subject.  Sir  Wil- 
liac's  honest  and  ardent  de?ire  was  to  present  a  picture  of  Luther  tKat 
ahould  be  historically  accurate.  And  as  the  balance  of  exaggeratioo  aeemed 
to  him  to  lie  with  the  admirers  of  the  Reformer,  he  thought  himself  ealied 
upon,  in  the  interests  of  historicol  truth,  to  present  chiefly  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  representation  of  an  htatorical 
character,  such  as  Luther,  that  Sir  William  might  present  would  be  di-^- 
tinguished  by  completeress  and  great  literal  accuracy.  It  is  doubtfn), 
however,  whether  he  would  make  duo  allowance  for  exaggeration  of  state- 
ment arising  from  intensity  of  conviction ;  and  be  able  quite  to  put  himself 
in  the  position  of  one  whose  nature  was  so  Uttle  as  Lutfier's,  that  of  the 
mere  scholar  and  man  of  thought,  and  so  much  thst  of  the  ardent  woiker 
and  practical]  innurator.  The  paosionate  nature  of  Luther  was  not  one  to 
tarry  to  weigh  statements  or  bslance  periods,  or  reconcile  contradictory 
opinions  ;  it  overleaped  the  barriers  of  theory,  scorned  speculatire  limita- 
tions, and  found  Satisfaction  only  in  the  substitution  of  what  appeared  to 
be  the  true  and  real,  for  the  false  and  insincere.  His  work  was  a  moral, 
not  a  speculative  one,  and  it  was  wider  and  better  than  any  theory  he  him- 
self ever  gave  of  it.  Luther's  positions,  if  occasionally  eltreme,  weie 
adopted,  not  under  the  calm  inspiration  of  mere  reflective  thought,  but 
under  the  pressure  of  an  antagonistic  power,  the  struggle  with  which  w*s 
an  issue  of  life  or  death.  But  we  shall  allow  Sir  William  to  speak  for  bin- 
self.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  what  he  appears  to  have  been  designed 
as  a  preface  to  the  work  on  Lutiier.  The  purpose  which  Sir  Williaaa  had 
in  view,  and  his  general  feeling  towards  Luther,  are  at  least  indicated. 

*'  Under  eYcry  changeful  pliasis  of  opinion,  in  every  country  of  Ger- 
many, Gatholic  and  Protestant,  Luther  is  still  the  man  of  the  nation.  His 
general  intellectual  ascendancy  is  decided.  All  endeavour,  if  not  to  enlist, 
at  least  to  discern,  his  authority.  In  theology,  rationaliat  and  auperns- 
turalist  both  adduce  his  declaratious.  In  philosophy  he  is  r^arded  as  ths 
emblem  of  regulated,  as  of  independent,  thought.  In  politics,  the  conser- 
vative snd  revolutionary  appeal,  the  one  to  his  precept,  the  ether  to  hii 
example.  Nor  is  his  surpassing  greatness  unacknowledged  even  in  thoss 
countries  of  the  empire  which  hare  remained  constant  to  the  fiuth  which  be 
assailed  ;  and  in  the  Valhalla  of  Munich,  Luther  and  Arminius  stand  as  the 
two  liberators  of  Glvrmany  from  the  two  dominations  of  Kome.  The 
painter,  in  fine,  and  aealptor  renerate  in  the  friend  of  Oranaoh,  the  prstee- 
tor  of  art,  against  the  iconoclasm  of  his  followers ;  whiUt  the  Beformcr  hai 
bequeathed  to  the  musical  of  all  nations,  not  only  its  most  oelebrated  nli- 
(ions  hymn,  but  also  its  moat  popular  convinal  oaioh.    Luther,  in  short,)' 
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to  bis  eountrymen  what  do  coantryman  ha»  been  to  any  other  people  of 
Ifiarope.  He  alone  it  a  one  concrete  real  it  j,  living  in  the  heart  of  every 
German ;  whikt  other  nations  have  only  at  beet  the  precarious  memories 
of  dead  and  jostling  abstractionB.  Luther,  in  fact,  supplies  to  the  people  of 
other  oountries  what  they  want  among  themselves  ;  his  coarse  but  oharacter- 
iatio  features  are  familiar  to  every  European  ;  and  there  is  no  observer,  of 
the  Beformation,  Oatholio  or  Protestant,  from  Brasmus  to  Carlyle,  who  has 
not  recognised  in  Luther  the  veritable  hero.  Of  Luther,  indeed,  pre« 
eminently  may  it  be  said,  with  St.  Paul,  that '  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh ;' 
or  in  the  language  of  Homer, — 

*  He,  he  alone  from  Pluto's  silent  glades, 
Warns  wisely  back,  the  others  flit  as  shades.' 

Xet  it  is  not  so- much  the  doctrine  as  the  doctor  that  survives  and  teaches ; 
for  of  Luther's  letters  and  Luther's  spu'it  we  may  too  truly  say,  that  *  the 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.' 

**  With  all  his  faults  and  frailties,  Luther  stands  alone  in  this ;  he  exer- 
cised a  greater  influence  over  a  greater  number  of  his  fellowmen  than  any 
human  agent  in  the  history  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Ko  one,  indeed,  in 
modern  times  has  ever  established  so  extensive  and  permanent  a  glory. 
.  .  .  No  other  name  is  so  popular  as  Luther's,  not  in  Germany  only, 
but  in  Europe.  In  Germany,  even  where  the  doctrine  of  the  theologian 
has  faded  or  never  flourished,  the  fame  of  the  man  is  perennial. 

"  If  the  real  Luther  be  lust  in  a  flood  of  panegyric,  he  is  equally  lost  in 
a  counter-flood  of  invective.  I  know  a  hundred  portraitures  of  Luther  the 
Angel,  and  a  hundred  pendants  of  Luther  the  Devil ;  but  I  know  not  a 
single  true  likeness  of  Luther  the  Man.  One  party  seemed  to  have  ignored 
his  real  features,  anotlier  to  have  been  ignorant  of  them  ;  and  yet  there  tiiey 
atand,  painted  in  all  the  vivacity  of  truth  by  his  own  powerful  pencil — a 
pencil  more  graphic  for  the  inner  man  than  that  of  his  friend  Granach  for 
the  outer.  No  one  oon  know  Luther  who  does  not  know  him  in  his  writ- 
ings—writings, however,  hardly  more  deserving  of  study,  as  reflecting  their 
illustrious  author,  than  as  interesting  and  instructive  in  themselves.  All  in 
all,  they  are  the  most  engaging  of  works ;  and  whilst  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  were  thrown  off  by  Luther,  in  writing  or  in  speech,  is  adverse  to 
condensation,  a  full  and  fair  selection  would  prove  an  invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  human  strength  and  weakness,  that  is,  to  the  true 
history  of  man.  .  .  .  Luther  I  not  merely  admire,  but  love.  My  love 
is,  however,  limited  to  the  real  Luther,  and  him  I  love  with  all  his  faults 
and  weaknesses  ~nay  more,  perhaps,  that  he  is  no  *  monster  of  perfection.' 
As  to  the  ideal  Luther,  angel  or  devil,  for  such  I  care  no  more  than  for  any 
other  fancy  which  folly,  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  perfidy  may  engender.  I 
look  to  truth  alone. 

"  A  great  deal  of  time  and  reeearoh  was  spent  by  Sir  William  on  Luther. 
There  was  much  reading,  and  not  a  little  thinking.  The  results  are  given 
in  some  thirty  parcels  of  papers,  which,  if  published,  would  occupy  a  large 
Tolume." 

Another  labour  of  lore  on  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  toiled,  and 
which  we  deeply  miss,  was  that  of  the  scholar-poet  of  the  reforma- 
tioQ,  George  fiuchanan,  the  tutor  of  Montaigne,  the  friend  of  JBlnoz, 
the  historian  of  Scotland,  the  translator  of  the  Paalma,  the  caati- 
gator  of  the  friars,  the  master  of  the  Scottish  Solomon,  and  one  of 
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the  leaders  in  the  stirring  times  of  Mary ;  a  man  whoae  entire  life 
was  a  controversy,  and  whose  very  nature  was  that  of  a  debater. 
TVe  have  from  Professor  Yeitch  au  oatline  of  what  he  had  atmed 
at  and  in  part  done  in  regsrd  to  the  character  of  this  gladiatorial 
scholar,  which  is  enough  of  itself  to  grieve  us  that  the  oonstitutional 
indolence  of  the  great  hero  of  his  work  had  not  been  further  stimu- 
lated by  a  challenge  to  bring  forward  something  to  mark  him  oat 
as  a  man  of  the  age. 

"  The  study  of  Buchanan,  which  he  prosecuted  with  so  much  interest  afc 
St.  Andrew?,  had  begun  even  in  his  Oxford  daja,  and  wasoontbiued  duriog 
his  lifetime.  Buchanan  was  indeed  the  only  favourite  author  in  a  Une  of 
reading  to  which  he  was  enthusisbtically  devoted,  and  to  which,  about  this 
time  especially,  he  gave  much  att4?ntion.  This  was  the  Latin  poetry  of  tbs 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Sir  William's  coUection 
of  the  poets  of  this  period  was  both  ample  and  rare,  and  his  acquaintanee 
with  them  very  thorough.  There  are  in  the  library  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred volumes  of  the  modem  Latin  poets,  including  individual  authors  aod 
collected  editions.  W it li  Buchanan  he  was  particularly  conversant.  He  bsi 
left  an  annotated  copy  of  Rudiliman's  quarto  edition  of  his  works^  which, 
for  the  number  and  quality  of  the  illustrated  quotations  and  refereooes  to 
ancient  and  modem  Latin  poetry,  is  a  monument  worthy  of  a  classieil 
scholar  of  the  highest  distinction.  The  materials  which  lie  gathered,  with 
a  view  to  the  life  of  the  poet,  were  also  very  ample.  These  labours  woe 
expended  in  pur«uance  of  the  scheme  of  a  complete  edition  of  Buchansn*! 
poems.  This  work  was  never  finished,  but  the  portion  orertaken  is  vary 
great,  and  with  a  little  careful  revision  and  superintendence,  would,  if 
published,  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  tlie  poetic  literature  of  the 
period." 

"Besides  modem  Latin  poetry,  the  various  points  in  the  theory  of  Greek 
and  Latin  grammar  had  especial  attraction  for  Sir  William ;  and  this  stady 
he  prosecuted,  as  usual,  with  great  historical  thoroughness.  A  spedsl 
nook  of  the  library  contains  his  collection  of  grammarians,  ancient  and 
modem — an  exceedingly  rare  and  curious  one.  His  interest  in  the  satgect 
was  quickened  about  1823,  by  the  ingenious  speculatious  of  the  late  leaitied 
Principal  Hunter  of  St.  Andrews,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  (20th  January  of  that  year),  and  published  in  its 
Transactions,  undfr  the  title  of '  Conjectures  on  the  Analogy  observed  m 
the  Formation  of  some  of  the  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb.'  Su*  William,  in 
two  papers  read  before  t)ie  same  body,  reviewed  the  grounds  of  Dr.  Hua- 
ter*s  opinion,  under  the  title  of  '  A  Theory  in  regard  to  the  origins]  Ap* 
proximation  of  the  First  and  Second  Aorists  of  the  Greek  Verb.'  Coiacio* 
ing  generally  in  Dr,  Hunter^s  view,  he  yet  criticised,  with  great  leaminf 
and  acuieness,  tlie  steps  of  the  doctor's  reasoning  in  refutation  of  the  hy- 
potheses of  other  grammarians,  and  in  support  of  his  own  doctrine.  Tlie 
papers  are  chsracterised  by  the  author'a  usual  nicety  of  refinement  of  dis* 
tinction,  and  prodigality  of  reference  to  authorities.'* 

The  following  outline  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  lectures  on  his- 
tory will  supply  a  brief  outline  of  the  coarse  of  events,  and  be 
informing  to  our  readers  :— 
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*'The  rabjeot  which  lie  diseussed,  after  an  introduction  on  the  sphere  of 
hifiory  and  the  adrantaget  of  its  study,  was  the  modem  historj  of  Europe 
down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution.  This  he  riewed  as  cotn- 
inencing  with  the  formation  of  a  sjstem  of  states  connected  with  each 
ofther,  on  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power.  Aooordinglj  he  deroted 
sareral  prelimmary  lectures  to  developing  the  causes  througli  which,  about 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  preriouslj  isolated  states  of  Europe 
came  to  constitute  such  a  system.  Among  the  causes  specified  were  the 
decline  of  feudalism,  and  the  simultaneous  rise  of  towns  and  of  a  middle 
dass,  the  decline  of  the  Papal  power,  and  the  concentration  of  national 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  kings.  He  next  proceeded  to  give  an  account 
of  the  fundamental  principles  and  historical  origin  of  the  system  of  the 
balance  of  power,  which  he  compared  with  two  other  plans  for  adjusting 
international  relations,  rix : — the  theory  of  a  universal  monarchy,  and  the 
theory  of  an  international  confederation  and  congress.  He  tjien  entered 
upon  the  history  which  formed  the  proper  subject  of  his  lectures.  This  he 
divided  into  two  periods — the  first  extending  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
ctntury  to  the  majority  of  Louis  XIY.  (1492 — 1661) ;  the  second  from 
the  latter  date  to  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  (1661 — 
1789).  Regarding  the  general  system  of  the  European  states  as  consisting 
of  a  northern  and  a  southern  svstem,  during  the  first  period,  into  four 
intervids.  Under  the  second  of  these  there  were  lengthened  remarks  on  the 
Reformation  and  its  influence.  In  showing  how  it  acted  asa  powerful  stimulus 
to  the  energies  of  Europe,  he  stated  its  effects  on  the  organization  of  society 
as  follows: — 1.  A  change  in  the  condition  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  authority ;  (2)  That  religion  now  be- 
came formally  established  as  a  basis  of  the  political  constitutions ;  (8)  The 
extension  and  consolidation  of  monarchial  authority.  He  took  a  general 
rarvev  of  the  history  of  the  northern  system  of  states  during  the  first  period  ; 
and  then,  proceeding  to  the  second,  carried  on  the  history  of  both  svstems 
■eparately,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when,  by  the 
rise  of  Prussia,  under  Frederick  the  Great,  he  regarded  them  as  blended 
into  one.  The  course  terminated  with  an  account  of  Maria  Theresa  and 
Fiederick  the  Great,  and  of  the  partition  of  Poland.  To  the  history  of 
each  period  was  annexed  an  account  of  the  colonies  of  the  different  Euro- 
pean states.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Sir  William  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  a  short  course  on  the  history  of  European  literature,  which  embraced 
the  following  topics : — General  characteristics  of  modem  literature  as  com- 
pKted  with  that  of  antiquity;  influence  of  evente  on  its  course ;  remarks  on 
national  literature ;  history  of  the  literature  (chiefly  poetry)  of  Italy,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  France,  Enj^land  and  Scotland,  Germany. 

** Occasionally,  also,  he  delivered  detached  lectures  on  the  political  economy 
of  the  ancients,  Aristotle's  analysis  of  the  forms  of  government,  the  theory 
of  an  original  civil  contract,  the  political  institutions  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, the  feudiJ  system,  the  Papal  supremacy ;  also  on  the  literature  of 
the  Middle  Ages,*'  &c. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  was  a  discursire,  even  an  omniyoroaB 
student, — he  had  wide  interests  towards  ereryihing  (hat  could  be 
known  ;  bat  he  was  not,  for  all  that,  a  model  student  in  bis  manner 
of  acqairine  his  conquests  over  the  knowable,  still  less  in  his  man- 
ner or  hackling  to  the  £^able.    His  ideas  were  too  persistent,  his 
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intellect  wwm  a  very  tleuthhound  in  puraaing  error,  but  it 
ratber  the  joy  of  the  hunt  than  the  delight  of  striking  down  the 
quarry,  and  leayiof;  the  fields  of  truth  uninfested  with  the  enron 
Le  had  stricken  down,  which  incited  him.  Into  every  nook  an4 
recess  of  thoufi^lit  he  peeped  and  peered,  through  the  brakes  and 
jungles  of  conflicting  opinions  he  pressed,  orer  the  mountain-tops 
of  intellectual  life  he  pursued  his  way,  into  the  dim  careme  of  coa« 
Bciousness  he  descenaed,  and  both  explored  their  obscurities  and 
deciphered  the  characters  which  experience  had  written  on  their 
walls.  He  had  in  truth  a  "  sacred  greed  "  of  knowledge,  a  sateless 
spirit  of  inquiry,  a  special  joy  in  the  very  means  v^hich  lead  to  the 
accomplishments  of  ends.  His  soul  was  a  "curiosity  shop**  of 
erudition  as  well  as  a  magazine  of  learning.  He  could  attain,  and 
contain,  and  retain ;  he  could  arrange  and  re-arrange ;  but  to  giTe  a 
final  and  formal  exposition  of  his  knowledge  was  always  a  aMUlen« 
ing  measure  with  him,  as  if  that  had  been  placing  the  matter  of 
thought  beyond  his  reach  and  future  activity.  He 'could  brood 
with  a  miser's  care,  but  did  not  exhibit  with  a  poet's  seal.  The 
author's  account  of  the  repository  in  which  he  kept  an  account  of 
his  treasures  of  reference  and  thought  is  tantalixing  :— 

"Sir  William's  Large  Commonplace  Book,  the  treasoie-hoose  of  bis 
stores  of  learning,  is  a  folio  of  some  twelve  hundred  pages,  of  which  about 
ei^ht  hundred  are  devoted  to  psychological  and  metaphysical  topics,  sod 
four  hundred  to  logical,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  slips  inserted  b^ 
tween  the  paged  leaves.  He  bad  also  set eral  smaller  commonplace  books 
arranged  on  less  rigid  principles.  The  entries  in  the  large  volume  aro 
brief  statements  of  general  and  special  beads,  with  the  names  of  authoritiss 
who  had  maintained  the  various  opinions,  and  references  to  their  works. 
There  are  also  pretty  frequently  statements,  more  or  less  extended,  of  per- 
sonal opinions.  The  divisions  and  subdivisions  are  planned  on  principles 
of  exact  logical  order;  so  much  so,  that  in  the  portion  devoted  to  logis 
itself,  we  have  the  skeleton  outline  of  a  thoroughgoing  and  exhaustive  logicsl 
treatise,  with  most  of  the  points  illustrated  by  an  ample  array  of  opinions 
and  authorities.  The  book  was  made  up,  and  bound  m  black  leathtf,  with 
hu  own  hands ;  the  arrangement,  divisions,  and  subdivisions  of  the  topics 
were  entirely  the  contrivance  of  his  active  and  methodical  intellect. 

.  .  .  This  opus  mapnum  was  his  constant  companion ;  in  the  end  it 
became  to  him  almost  an  object  of  afiection.  It  was  part  of  the  mas,  as  fsr 
as  any  object  that  did  not  participate  in  his  own  sentiency  could  be.  Is 
there  any  wonder  that  he  prized  the  old  folio,  and  prized  it  increasingly  as 
life  waned  ?  It  wad  to  him  the  symbol  of  the  unresting  Sneigy  of  hii 
whole  life ;  of  physical  and  mental  powers  such  as  are  seldom  granted  to 
man,  spent  nobly,  ungrudgingly,  sell-eacrifidngly,  delightedly.  DaySy 
nights,  years  had  poured  their  contributions  into  this  tr^uze-bouse.  It 
was  with  him  when  he  was  young,  and  his  powers  went  forth  in  the  aboond- 
ing  delight  of  their  first  fresh  vigour ;  it  carried  with  it  the  memories  and 
associations  of  youth  and  of  manhood  down  through  the  declining  yeais  of 
life.  Its  pages  bear  the  record  of  a  course  of  readmg  aa  vsried,  inquiutivfl^ 
and  resolute  as  was  ever  accomplished  by  any  man  in  the  histoiy  of  hftersp 
tnre  or  philosophy.    There  are  indications  in  this  folio  of  the  thoughts  of 
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the  men  of  nearly  all  times  and  nations,  who  have  risen  ahore  the  common 
routine  of  life  to  an  interest  in  the  groat  questions  of  specnlative  philo- 
sophy.   In  a  true,  thougii  not  a  literal  sense  wo  maj  say  of  him : — 

"  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  of  speculation  which  seems  to  have  been 
unyisited ;  no  heis^ht  of  Greek  or  German  metaphj^ics  is  unsealed ;  no 
forest'brake  of  tangled  medieval  logic  untrod.  Self-reliant,  unwavering 
courage,  belief  in  his  work,  had  sustained  him  in  many  a  solitary  arid 
track  where  he  had  gone,  beyond  the  sight  and  sympathy  of  men,  in 
aearc^h  of  the  £fir  away  fountain-heads  of  knowledge — as  little*  known  or 
-visited  as  the  sources  of  the  Niger  or  the  Nile.  And  here  he  had  before 
him  the  tracings  of  his  explorations.  Magioian-like,  he  had  but  to  tarn 
the  wizard  page  of  his  **  Book  of  Might,"  and  the  forms  of  the  dead  of  two 
thousand  yesrs  rose  before  his  vision ;  he  heard  their  words  and  read  their 
thoughts;  and  what  to  most  men  were  simply  names — the  mere  shadows 
of  the  past — entered  with  him  into  living  and  intelligent  communion  on 
every  high  problem  of  human  interest,  on  every  point  of  subtle  questioning 
which  human  thought  had  pursued  for  the  sake  of  effort,  or  had  wrestled 
with  for  the  sake  of  truth,  from  the  formal  niceties  of  logic  to  the  realities 
of  psychology  and  metaphysics,  the  mind,  the  world,  and  God.'* 

Here,  however,  is  our  greatest  grief  just  hinted  at.  What  an 
ineetimable  treasure  would  the  work  proposed  have  been  we  can 
partly  guess  by  the  prospectus  and  the  relative  extracts  contained 
in  the  appendices  to  the  **  Lectures  on  Logic."  Had  the  author 
nothing  more  to  tell  us  of  this  great  work  and  its  method,  and  why 
it  was  left  in  the  indefinite  magnificence  of  dreamland,  like  bo 
many  of  the  schemes  of  Coleridge* 

"  In  1846,  appended  to  the  edition  of  Keid's  '  Works,'  appeared  the 
prospectus  of  *i£8say  towards  a  new  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms.'  This 
essay  was  designed  to  contain  the  author's  new  logical  doctrines,  especi- 
ally the  theory  of  the  Quantification  of  the  Predicate,  with  its  develop- 
ments and  results.  The  prospectus  contains  the  principal  heads  of  the 
essay.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  William  did  not  carry  out  his  pro- 
mise, and  give  a  complete  and  systematic  view  of  his  proper  logical  theory. 
Aa  it  is,  we  have  only  frsgmentary  discustfions  of  certain  of  the  heads 
indicated  in  the  prospectus,  and  these,  scattered  through  his  various 
writings, — the  appendices  to  the  *  Lectures  on  Logic,'  his  *  Letter'  to 
Professor  De  Morgan,  and  the  appendices  to  the  'Discussions.'" 

We  have  quoted  thus  largely  from  these  pages  from  their  intrinsic 
interest,  and  have  in  our  notice  hitherto  quite  subordinated  the  author 
to  his  hero.  .  This  is  an  injustice  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  re* 
pair  in  a  few  observations  on  the  character  and  matter  of  the  work 
before  us,  in  which  we  shall  direct  attention  to  the  skilful  touch  of 
the  author,  and  endeavour  to  show  his  clear  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  a  learned  and  judicious,  a  sound  and  an  accurate  thinker.  But 
this  we  must  adjourn,  through  considerations  of  space,  till  our 
next.  Meantime,  let  us  saj  emphatically  to  every  oook  society, 
young  men's  association,  and  public  librarian,  as  well  as  to  every 
student  of  logic — Buy  the  book;  it  is  readable,  reliable,  ana 
valuable. 
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^0cfu   Critijque, 

Though  a  poet  is  '*  bom,  not  made/'  art  has  almost  as  much  to 
do  ia  decorating  as  genius  has  injoreating  poetry.  Though  one  of  the 
main  ingredionts  employed  in  the  divine  alchemy  of  the  beaatifol 
is  passion,  yet  one  of  its  chief  instruments  is  expression.  We  must 
pi  see  the  genuine  gold  of  thought  into  the  crucible,  but  we  must 
possess  snd  exercise  the  artist's  patiently  acquired  skill  and  care> 
fully  trsined  adroitness  before  we  can  produce  the  pictured  poesy 
which  not  only  glitters  like  but  really  is  gold.  The  mdtter  and  the 
form  of  poetry  must  be  made  one.  Grandeur  of  idea  must  not 
glare  at  us  through  a  dull,  thin,  hazy  mist  of  words,  nor  can  many- 
coloured  vaporous  phraseology,  through  and  in  which  notlung  is 
seen,  be  regarded  as  true  poetry.  Even  in  clay,  of  course,  the 
sculptor  can  display  the  forms  that  take  being  in  his  imagination, 
but  however  fine  and  exquisite  the  chiselling  may  be.  in  Ikai  he 
cannot  secure  permanency,  beauty,  and  persistent  evidence  in  his 
skill.  Fit  genius  working  fitly  on,  fit  matter  alone  supplies  ihe  true 
perfeotedness  of  art.  And  the  poet  who  desires  to  win  the  laurel 
wreath  of  a  permanent  fame  must,  in  faith,  simplicity,  and  inde- 
pendence, out  of  a  fervid  heart,  select  and  train  into  a  fresh»  har* 
monious,  and  delightfully  new  product — 

"  Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum." 

The  education  of  a  poet  may  not  be  conscious ;  but  he  moat  be, 
however  uneducated  else,  educated  to  see  and  feel  beauty,  to  link 
the  inward  associations  ic  excites  with  the  expressive  phrase  whieh 
happily  brings  into  being  in  the  soul  of  another  the  full,  deep, 
flowing  tides  of  emotive  thought.  There  is  a  poem  written  where 
phrase  and  idea  are  so  wedded  into  oneness  that  you  could  almost 
fancy  the  thought  had  f^rown  of  itself  into  words  possessed  of  war> 
bling  charms.  We  insist  on  it,  as  a  prime  fact  in  poetry,  that  the 
eye  to  see,  insight,  must  be  possessed  and  exercised ;  then  oomes 
into  operation  the  realizing  imagination,  which,  under  the  dominance 
of  the  feeling  heart,  gathers  together  all  the  associations  which 
analogy  can  reach,  and  moulds,  and  forms,  and  fashions  tlie  living 
air  into  a  soul-entrancing  "joy  for  ever,"  possessed  of  the  *'ooii« 
tinuance  of  enduring  thought." 

This  is  the  high  idea  of  poetry — ^poetry  which,  like  the  sculpture 
of  the  Greeks,  is  god-like  in  its  matter  and  form.  But  poetry,  like 
beauty,  is  an  omnipresent  thing.  All  the  feelings  of  humanity 
bloom  into  poetry  when  earnest  and  onrapt.  "The* vision  and 
the  faculty  divine "  is  with  all  and  in  all,  and  it  is  by  that  very 
pleasure  whieh  we  have  felt  in  our  own  lives,  being  recalled  to  and 
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reproduoed  in  ns  that  ire  love  poetry,  and  delight  in  the  perusal  of 
thoee  masters  of  emotive  thought  who  have  aoqnired  '*  the  accom- 
plidunent  of  verse/'  onr  deficiency  in  which  has  prevented  or  with- 
neld  ns  from  registering  in  words  of  fit  heaaty  the  more  exquisite 
of  the  experiences  of  liie.  We  believe  that  the  recognition  of  the 
true  poetey  of  human  feeling,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  purifying, 
influences  of  imagination  m  every-day  existence,  would  greatly 
increase  the  permanent  happiness  of  man,  and  hence  it  is  wat  we 
are  ready  to  aid,  by  any  small  critical  skill  we  mAj  possess,  those 
who  are  endeavouring  to  add  to  the  perishable  dehgnts  of  experi- 
ence the  nobler  fact  of  poetic  expression.  We  do  not  claim  for 
those  whose  verses  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  venerable  namen 
of  poet,  nor  do  we  desire  to  flatter  them,  by  oor  publication  of  those 
pieces  which  have  been  brought  under  our  notice,  that  they  merit 
the  blessings  and  eternal  praise  of  those  who  have  made  us  heirs  of 
beauty  andof  truth  in  heavenly  lays— the  poets.  We  look  on  our 
endeavours  far  more  humbly  than  this.  We  regard  the  Foetie 
Critique  as  an  effort  to  promote  the  culture  of  the  heart.  The 
heart  is  the  centre  and  source  of  poetry.  Emotion  is  its  very 
essence.  When,  however,  we  wish  to  give  this  emotion  an  out- 
ward being,  we  mast  sapply  it  with  emTOdiment,  and  that  must  be 
organized  with  due  regard  to  the  poise  and  symmetry  which  shall 
express,  saggest,  and  communicate  the  spiritual  impulse  and  emo- 
tive power  for  which  we  desire  to  give  it  existence.  We  must  have 
sound  emotion  in  sound  words  if  the  vital  principle  of  our  poetry 
be  healthy : — 

''Look  how  the  other's  free 
Lives  in  his  issue ;  even  so  the  race 
Of  Shakspere's  mind  and  mamiers  brtehtly  shines 
In  his  weu-tnroed  and  tme-filed  lines. 

80  it  is  with  all  poetry ;  it  must  be  the  outcome  of  the  mind  as  a 
natoral  product ;  it  may  be  fostered,  but  it  cannot  be  forced. 

There  is  a  fine  full-flowing  freedom  in  the  verses  we  quote  flrst ; 
and  although  we  think  that,  with  greater  care,  the  sameness  of  the 
rhythm  might  have  been  preserved  in  the  three  sections  into  which 
the  poem  nils,  the  fluency  of  verse  is  in  excellent  harmony  with 
the  ideas.  We  suggest,  however,  that  after  the  word  "  reprieve  '* 
we  OQght  to  have  two  lines  explanatory,  somewhat  to  this  effect : — 

''  From  the  deep-frlUng  forgetfolness  that  comes  on  man  at  last. 
When  after  the  weaiy  work  of  life  he  is  under  the  grave-clods  oast." 

SPBINa  FLOWBBS— HBABPS-BASB. 

There's  a  spirit  in  each  daisy  here  that  whispers  songs  to  me. 
Of  a  robe  so  pure  and  a  life  so  sweet  that  angels  smue  to  see. 
There's  a  glofy  glowing  on  each  rose^  a  smile  on  each  bloebeU, 
That  tells  to  haman  hearts  a  tale  of  Eden  ere  Bve  fell  1 
And  sighs  steal  softly  from  the  dell,  and  murmurs  from  the  stream. 
That  break  the  city-woren  spell,  the  mad  gold-gleaming  dream : 
1869.  X 
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And  the  ftiffwiM  of  fltoh  Howet  ^t  Muds  to  betTen  itt  pwfimwd  pninb 
Speaks  more  of  Vbm  ond  eoetesy  than  laurel  wrialbe  or  biiff^ 
Or  rarest  pmun  of  flattery  that  man  to  man  eon  gvre  j 
For  high  aoluofoaeiite  reap  but  duit^  and  short  is  iMaaeTa 


Is  there  aol «  vofn  ait  the  heart  of  the  iower,  aad  o 

speaks  of  decay. 
That  hei^BUsis  the  bhiah  on  the  roee'a  i«v  l«of»  Mid  tiat  brighlMs  the 

bloom  est  the  Hay  P 
AsadnessithflfeAvmhsontbobeavitjof  life^iBdrobajfaM  tlislMCfthstf 

its  g]m, 
Iittetholsam#Atheva»det  that  hreakaoa  Cba  shom^  «a  it  tattsolths 

wrath  of  the  seaf 
There  ial  gk\  there  is|  «nd  no  lift  bat  oaa  (all  of  a  troaUo  thfii  holds  U  ia 

thrall, 
And  of  gladn^s  that  grows  from  the  oonsoious  defeat  of  •  v^doess  that 

prefv  on  il^  eool; 
Of  the  beauty  of  Ufb,  and  the  hoi/  resolves  that  oomo  io  the  bearfb  mr- 

nestoaHs  [^ 

Of  the  spirit.of  lore  that  can  make  eertti  again  like  an  Bden  befefe  tiit 

FalL 


There*s  a  flower  more  fair  than  Tiolels  here,  hers  in  tiie  midst  of  oar 
And  the  heart,  knows  its  name  as  Contentment,  the  flower  o|  the  Tree  of 

Life; 
And  passkm  may  not  oome  near  to  Iretf file,  and  avariee  oannol  bi^  [bfigl^ 
One  breath  of  its  priceless  perfume,  or  one  hope  firam  its  purity  9 
But  little  children  oome  and  play  around  the  tree,  and  oing  [thai 

Their  baby  songs  about  the  lore  of  a  meek  and  lowly  King. 
Humility  and penitenoe  come  with  the  bab^  throng,  juiBuit 

And  feel  the  heavenly  healing  power,  and  hear  the  spirit  song  $ 
And  a  thankful  heart  now  takes  the  place  of  the  two-edgrd  sword,  to  wrtf 
The  piQga  dithe  eofae  of  disoontent  froai  the  sonl  of  true  ludmmmr. 

9.0. 

The  nnX  vovmb  are  on  a  commosplaoe  theme,  vhiflh  bxm  tarn 
to  tnehaa^eKeroifed  the  pen  of  the  thinker  who  ean  aoantly  Oul 
to  see  4^  andogy  ia  the  ikftge  of  a  rirer*«  watera,  and  Hie  fimm$i 
awaf  of  ihat  ever-fleeting  thing  calied  life.  A  few  tooohea  hoe  sD<i 
there  five  artdeiioe  of  tlua  being  a  lyric  of  the  heavt»  aad  w  thisk 
that  as  a  minor  strain  in  the  noly  poetry  of  common  life,  it  coor 
taina  sooM  lioea  of  more  than  ordinary  attnotivefieea  aad  interest' 
We  jet  Ott  the  nar^ifia  a  few  aoggestions  in  emendation  of  the 
phraseology  employed. 

TO  MY  KATITB  KIVEE  Df  KTOT  PAIS. 

In  days  of  happy  infimey 

Upon  %  hanks  I  strayed;  QCpVi 

With  happy  spirits,  like  my  own. 

Our  ohaint  of  daisiee  made. 


W*  JOOMtami  danced  ufon  tfy  maifih        &^ 

Or  with  lome  pebbtM  «iD«*lk 
Kade  **ducki  avd4nkm"  ttpooi4%«tmm»Cte 

And  trif  d  our  skill  tp  |NroTd. 
We  plucked  the  kamt  horn  hwm^bom  bnd^  tfaH 

Jid  did  for  eavtiHoate  4e&«tt» 
Or  watched  to  see  the  ^tone  turn  Hwad 

When  it  heard  the  clock  strike  ^mekr^* 

§M  yentk  I  woidved  «  Iby  teiki| 

a%o»  bright  «od  '■faining  rtrer,  X^ 

Jknd  Uttle  thouflrt  how  vo^  the  ^ath 

Xhat  I  ahoold  iread-^oA^  nerer  i  {Ab 

iXhe  scene  was  hright)  and  all  waa  flii^ 

The  Aun  in  briUiapoe  plajed, 
And  many  a  rq>ple  on  thy  stream 

A  wreeih  of  diamonds  made  i  [waalth 

"t  painted  with  a  masic  bmsh, 

in  rainbow  tints,  life^B  course, 
HePer  thought  of  falsehood  in  a  ftiend, 

QT-ftOTTow  'Or  remorse.  [Mtan'a 

But  years  passed  by»  and  I  once  more 

Beheld  tnee,  shining  riTer ; 
Thou  wert  the  same,  but  I  was  ohaogedf 

Alas!  howchanaed!  forever. 
The  fairy  visions  of  my  youth 

jffaih  faded  from  my  view,  [EOad 

And  memory  but  too  sadly  told 

How  all  had  proved  UBtrae.  {hope 

More  years  had  fled  when  I  i^aiii 

Upon  thy  margin  strayed. 
My  step  was  slow,  my  hair  turned  gvey  i 

1  these  reflections  made : — 
Thou  in  the  mighty  ocean  ponr'st 

Thy  tributaiy  stream. 
Unconscious  tkou  of  time  or  tide^  [aB 

Or  of  life's  fitful  dream ; 
Vor  thou  hast  no  account  to  give 

If  ill  a  useless  rill  [at 

Thy  wasted  waters  flow  •way« 

And  follow  wayward  wiU. 
Bat  man  must  answer  iat  each  iroid, 

For  all  his  misspent  time^ 
His  wasted  talents,  evil  thoughts, 

BiafoUg  amd  kii  oriau.  [fottiHb  ^^h  9ioA 


*  A  Weatmorelaad  superstition  about  a  itone  in  Kent  Dale. 


))0B  FOXTic  CBiTiQinr. 

Now^agtdflNolrofsaikthjMlf  [KentnuBi 

**  Wut  then  maj  be  th j  doom« 
When  the  •hriU  trompet^s  awM  bliet 

AwaktB  thee  from  the  tomb  ?  ** 
Mj  answer  it— I  humblj  tnut 

To  apj^roaek  God^s  glorimu  throne,   [Ohrist-nfed  to  Me  Godft 
FiamillioiiB  of  redeemed  sonlB  Plfidet 

Am  gniltj  as  mj  own.  [Once 

In  Olqft  **  Summer  Holiday "  we  have  a  semi-ballad  of  ex» 
eeedin^ly  fair  plot,  scope,  and  interest.  Simple,  plain,  yet 
posseBsiPf[  the  oharm  of  ezpreasiTeness  as  well  as  the  delight  of 
passion ;  it  ia  a  well-workea  incident,  and  is  of  the  best  aehodl  of 
modem  poetry — ^that  which  seeks  to  adorn  the  common  life  of  man 
with  the  pore  essence  of  emotion  as  poetrr.  We  think  the  Tsnei 
are  worth  polishing,  and  we  hope  Olaf  wiU  not  think  that  we  hare 
been  exercising  any  unkindly  thought  towards  him,  thoii|rii  we 
hare  here  made  marginal  suggestions,  of  which  it  is  searocAy  likelj 
he  will  approTC.  He  may  rest  assured  that  if  we  had  not  wubed  to 
ahow  our  sood-will  and  admiration,  we  should  only  hare  paased  the 
Terses  wiUi  praise ;  and  so  at  once  have  gratified  him,  aaved  oor- 
aelres  trouble  and  thought,  and  left  our  readers  without  *  leaeon  in 
regard  to  a  critic's  obtuseness  and  a  poet's  skill. . 

A  SUMMEB  HOLIDAY. 

Oh,  the  was  fairer  than  a  poet*s  dream. 

To  flowers  and  stara  akin ; 
I  was  a  toiler  where  the  siant,  Steam, 

Sweats  'mid  the  dty  §  din. 

Behind  a  crowd  of  loitors  I,  fond  fool, 

Adored  her  from  afiu* ; 
My  heart  contained  her,  as  contains  a  pool 

The  image  of  a  star. 

One  holiday  a  steamer's  deok  I  paced, 

With  frrered,  burning  brow ; 
She^  in  a  simpering  rival's  arm  encased. 

Sat  whispering  at  the  prow. 

Quick  smiles  and  blashes  told  me  she  beliered 

The  flatterer  bj  her  side, 
As  if  with  sighs  of  deep  despairings  hesTed 

The  bosom  of  the  Clyde. 

Bi$  lore,  a  tiny  brook  'mid  blooming  heath, 

Breathed  out  its  murm ureas  hum  ; 
Jfine,  like  the  lordly  Btreani  that  flowed  beneath. 

In  its  great  depth  was  dumb. 


POXTIC  OBZTIQVB.  80^ 

Then  rote  a  ory,  **  A  ladj  orerboftid !" 

I  knew  that  floating  hair ; 
1 9tu§d  itUo  the  bright  eyes  of  Aer  lord,       [unighl— fair  boiolii*a 

And  nought  but  fear  waa  there. 


Thinking  how  paning  tweet  it  were  to 

For  her  dear  Mke,  I  leapt 
Into  the  fiiam.    A  mightj  wind,  her  orj 

Throngh  all  my  Iming  swept. 

Oh,  nerer  diyer  fetohed  so  rich  a  peari ; 

Oh,  iair  drenched  fonn  divine  I 
The  beantj  of  the  wild  sea-nymphs,  my  girl. 

Is  all  eclipsed  by  thine. 

I  gare  her  np^her  glorionj  hair  a-drip ; 

Bat  not  before  I  pressed 
One  lingering  kiss  upon  her  hrhjf  Up.  rbrine-moist 

I  soaroe  ca»  tell  the  rest.  [dut 

She  said  she  never  oonld  me  fiaUy  thank 

(One  smile  would  have  sufficed  I) 
Murmured  that  manhood  more  than  wealth  or  rank 

Was  what  she  loved  and  prised. 

I  swore  rd  range  the  deep,  although  it  were 

A  sea  of  boiling  fire, 
If  only  ti  would  tend  to  further  her  [that 

Most  trivial  desire. 

Like  gleams  of  sunshine  o'er  an  April  sky 

Her  colour  came  and  went ; 
In  thunder-showers  of  passionate  pleadings  my 

Long-stifled  love  found  vent. 

I  won  the  softest  "  Yes,*'  and  then  theve  gleamed 

A  dew  in  downcast  eyes : 
The  sun,  low  on  the  western  waters,  seemed 

The  gate  of  paradise. 


•I 


And  sinoB  that  day  when  first  I  called  her  ** 

We  two  hare  sailed  one  way  i 
The  world  has  been  a  quiet  stream,  and  life 

A  summer  holiday.  Olav. 

(2b  5e  continued,) 


IKI     BaXDl 


HL  IBB.  ^  nn^^  ba^ 
a«Eai-i|nr|ii|M» 

iTi'i  IT  lac  ;«Eh.  *iiirT 


ua^nriM:  iu  ^  i 


a^^nn^  »«EiM  IWB 


T!?^ 


■  m  ^i&  ihA  ««d  ■  Hrf  It  the  port. 
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A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  gneat. 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  brar, 

iMoem  to  Woe,  and  borse  to  horae  P 

Long  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destined  conrs^y  85 

And  t&oogh  the  kindred  squadrona  mow  their  wtrf. 

dafoalid  sompaBion  at  the  table  with  a  deadW  ngn  of  oontettaptnonB  joy. 
Did  ye  hear  the  reBoundtng  noise  of  war  bunt  okinoroisily  upon  the 
air  ?  saw  ye  spear  let  in  rest  against  spear,  steed  driven  hotly  against 
stead,  and  a  great  nuaiber  of  years  of  dismal  contentions  and  deadly  fight 
pass  along  their  foMordainsd  pathway  before  your  syesi  aad  out  down, 
as  with  a  scythe,  battalions  of  men  of  one  natioa,  and  of  the  same  blood  P 


t       ,^tt  ti  t  tm*mt^*M—m.»^»,tm^^m..^»tdl^»tl,mm^t»it»* 


(ai>CiMiipaM  Milton's  «  Paa4»e  Lost,''  ii^  8i5 :-^ 

"Death 
Ghnnned  horrible  a  ahaatlki  «wJ2s;"' 
aDdL,66-^:- 

"  Bonad  he  throws  his  baleful  ejes, 
That  wifensssed  huge  sfflistion  sod  disssay. 
Mixed  wieh  obdurate  pride  aad  steadiest  hate." 

"  Baffled,"  firam  French  hafouar^  to  befool^  jeer,  oreroome. 
(88)  Compaie  Milton's  **  Paradise  Lost,"  vi.,  406—408  :^ 

**  Kow  Ifight  o'er  heaven 
Inducing  darkness,  grateful  truce  imposed. 
And  silnioe  on  the  odious  din  of  war." 


So  Milton,  ^Pisradise  Lost,"  ri.,  209:— 


''Arms  on  armour  olashing^  brsyed 
Horrible  discord." 

(85^  Haroc^  from  Welsh  hafog^  destruction. 

(88)  These  four  lines  refer  to  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  between  the 
lioosee  of  Yorl^  and  Lancaster,  during  which  the  following  battles  were 
fougbt^ria.,  St.  Alban's,  22nd  May,  1465,  Henry  VI.  and  Biohard  Plan- 
tagenel;  Blore  Heath,  28rd  September,  1469,  Earl  of  Salisbnrj  and  Lord 
Aodky  y  NorthamptoD,  10th  July,  1460,  Henry  YL  and  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick; Wakefield  Gb«en,  dOfch  December,  1460,  Queen  Margaret  and 
Biohsrd  Plantsgenet;  Mortimer^s  Cross,  2nd  February,  1461,  Janper 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Edward,  eldest  son  of  Richard  Plantai^e- 
net ;  St  Alban's,  19th  February,  1461,  Queon  Margaret  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick ;  T^vrtonv  29th  March,  1461,  Warwick  (along  with  Queen  Mar- 
garet and  Henry  TI.)  and  Edward  lY. ;  Hedgely  Moor,  26th  April, 
1464,  Queen  Margaret  and  Lord  Montegoe ;  H^ham,  16th  May,  Queen 
Margaret  and  Lord  Montagu?;  Bamet,  14th  April,  1491,  Warwick  and 
Edward  IT. ;  Tewkesbury,  4th  May,  1471,  Qjueen  Marniet  and  Edward 
IV.;  Bosworth  Field,  22nd  August,  1486,  Henry  'fiidor,  afterwards 
fieniy  VTt.,  and  Richard  III.  This  iiHial  struggle  for  snpreiaa^  between 
the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  whish  lasted  thirty  yeasi^  was  signal- 
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Ye  towen  of  Jnliiu,  London's  lasting  8haine» 
O  je  stoteljr  prison-palaoe  fortreMM,  whibh  bare  been  fo  agtt  a  <iyfraee 


ised  by  tbe  twelve  pitched  battles  noted  above,  besides  serend  minor 
counters.  It  has  been  stated  that  these  wan  almost  annihilated  tiw  old 
nobility,  and  that  they  cost  the  liyes  of  two  kings,  one  prinoey  ten  dnkes, 
two  marquises,  twenty-one  earls,  twentv-seren  lords,  two  Tiseoimtsy  oos 
lord  prior,  one  jadge,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  knigjkts,  foor  hon- 
dred  and  fifty-one  esquires,  and  eighty-four  thousand  nine  hundicd  and 
ninety-eight  priTate  soldiers. 

Squsdrons,  from  Latin  ^aoiira^af,  square,  Italian  Mgnadra^  a  bod^ 
of  troops  drawn  up  in  a  square. 

(87)  To  this  line  Gray  appended  the  following  note : — "  Henry  the  Sizlih, 
Gborge,  Duke  of  Glarenoe,  Edward  the  Fifth,  Bichard,  Duke  oi  Yotl^ 
&c.,  beliefed  to  be  murdered  secretly  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The 
oldest  part  of  that  structore  is  Tulgarly  attributed  to  JuUua  Gbsw." 
While  referring  for  full  information  on  this  subject  to  Mr.  Hepwoftb 
Dixon's  work,  "Her  M^est/s  Tower,"  the  following  citation  will  ba 
found  corroboratiTC  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Bard  t--**  The  Tower  k  the 
▼ery  germ  of  London.  How  many  shadowy  recoUeoCions  arise  as  we 
contemplate  the  timewom  walls,  the  slight  elefation  of  the  groond,  and 
the  modern  reparations!  Here,  at  least,  tradition  informs  us,  was  a 
stronghold  of  the  Britons ;  here  hare  been  found  traces  of  the  Romans ; 
here,  no  doubt,  was  a  Saxon  brooh  or  oastle ;  and  here  yet  exist  tiie 
fortifications  ofthe  early  Normans.  .  .  .  From  the  earthen  moond  with 
its  timber  palisades  of  Trinobantium,  or  Troynorant,  have  alike  oxiwnded 
the  city  of  Kingsland,  and  the  endless  miles  of  streets  iriiich  now  Iorb 
the  immense  town  of  London,  while  the  Tower  remains  the  oldest  monu- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  The  earhest  historical  description  of  tbe  Tower, 
that  of  Fits-Stephen,  who  died  in  1191,  lias  something  striking  amidit 
its  brerity.  '  It  (London)  hath  on  the  east  part  a  Tower  Palatine^  r&tj 
large  and  very  strong,  whose  court  and  walls  rise  up  from  a  deep  Inm- 
dation.  The  mortar  is  tempered  with  the  blood  of  Mssts.'  There  Is  no 
real  connection  between  the  fabulous  blood-tempered  mortar  of  the  old 
monkisli  writer  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
Yet  when  we  think  of  that  liistory,  how  appropriate  does  it  seem  that 
the  Tery  foundations  of  thote  waUs  should  be  laid  in  blood !    Fita-8le- 

Ehen  was  nearer  than  we  are  to  the  period  when  those  foondations  wars 
lid,  by  almost  seren  centuries ;  and  yet  he  tells  us  not  wko  laid  then. 
Tradition  says  Julius  C^E^sar ;  and  poetry  is  the  step-nurse  of  the  children 
of  tradition : — 

'  Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shamOi' 

Why  does  the  poet  himself  t«ll  us,  in  a  note  on  his  well-known  Itne^  Chat 
the  oldest  part  of  tbe  tower  is  wdgarUf  attributed  to  Julius  Oesar  P  He 
had  authority  enough  for  his  apostrophe  to  the  towers  of  Juliusi  efenif  the 
belief  of  tbe  Tulgar  were  not  sufficient  basis.  Stow,  who  endeaToors  to 
dq>reciate  the  Talne  of  its  traditionsl  history,  tells  us,  '  It  hath  been  tbs 
eommon  opmion,  snd  some  haye  written  (but  of  none  assnrsd  groond) 
that  Julius  Cssar,  the  first  conqueror  of  the  Britons,  was  the  ordinal 
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With  many  a  foul  and  midDight  murder  fed, 
Severe  his  consort's  faith,  his  father's  fame, 
And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head !  90 

to  London  (the  great  metropolis),  gorged  with  a  plenteoos  feast  of  dark  and 
dreadfiil  orimes  against  human  life,  hare  respect  to  the  fidelity  of  a  sore- 
reign's  wife^  the  renown  of  his  father,  and  show  mercy  to  the  saored  head 

author  as  well  thereof  as  also  of  many  other  towers,  castles,  and  great 
hnildinffs  within  this  realm.'  '  Deeply  interesting  as  the  Tower  appears 
firom  whaterer  point  of  Tiew  we  look  upon  it,  all  other  matters  sink  into 
comparatire  insignificance^  besides  its  preeminently  distinctive  feature,  the 
state  prison  of  England.  Were  it  possible,  indeed,  to  strip  it  of  every 
other  association,  not  the  less  would  it  remain  one  of  the  most  interesting 
buildings  in  the  world.  It  is  useless  to  speak  of  single  names  and  single 
incidents.  The  tower  could  spare  a  score  of  these  each  important  enough 
to  immortaliate  any  locality,  without  sensible  diminution  of  its  wealth. 
Kings,  queens,  statesmen,  patriots,  philosophers,  poets,  martyrs,  form  the 
almost  unbroken  line  of  illustrious  captives  for  some  five  or  six  centuries. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  great  event  of  our  history  wherein  this  ter- 
rible edifice  does  not  appear  looming  in  the  distance.  It  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  find  one  ancient  iamily  of  distinction  to  which  the  Tower  had 
sot  bequeathed  some  fearful  and  ghastly  memories.  But  these  remarks 
refisr  only  to  the  known,  the  recorded  history.  If  we  could  learn  the 
unknown  I  When  we  reflect  on  the  partial  and  occasional  glimpses  which 
have  been  afibrded  into  the  depths  of  those  gloomy  dungeons  which  still 
meet  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  tell  their  fearful  secret  in  their  lowering  aspect, 
when  we  read  the  plainest  matter-of-fact  descriptions  of  such  places  as 
the  Little  HeU,  or  the  Bat's  Dungeon,  the  imagination  recoils  with  hor- 
ror at  the  thought  of  what  must  have  met  the  eye,  at  almost  any  period 
of  the  earlier  history  of  the  Tower,  could  the  entire  building  have  been  sud- 
denly unroofed,  and  its  secret  recesses  laid  open  to  the  broad  day !  Ko 
refinement  of  physical  cruelty  ever  devised  bj  fiction,  but  has  here  had  its 
prototvpe  in  reality ;  no  mode  of  mental  sufiering  that  has  not  here  ex- 
fubitea  itself ;  and,  we  may  add,  no  heights  of  human  fortitude  that  have 
not  been  reached  bjr  the  occupants  of  those  earth-buried  cells." — Knighft 
**Fictorittl  CtfelopMia  of  London^''  pp.  U7, 165. 

(90)  '<  The  meek  usurper  "  is  Henry  Y  I.,  whom  Gray  in  his  "  Installation 
Ode  "  speaks  of  as  a  miurdend  saint,  and  whose  **  holy  shade,"  he  states  in 
his  *'  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,"  *'  grateful  scienoe  still 
adores."  This  epithet,  which  is  also  applied  to  him  by  Shakspere,  in 
••  Bichard  IH.,"  f,  2,— 

"  Poor  key-eold  figure  of  a  holy  king, 
Pale  ashes  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  l" 

ia  peculiarly  suitable  to  a  monarch  who  (though  never  actually  canonised) 
**  would,"  it  has  been  said,  "  have  adorned  a  cloister  though  he  disgraced  a 
orown."  '*  Constitutional  writers  are  agreed  that  though  Richard's  heredi- 
tary right  was  preferable  to  that  of  Henry,  the  latter  was,  unquestionably, 
lawftil  monarch  of  England,  seeing  that  he  held  the  orown  by  virtue  of 
repeated  parliamentary  enactments,  confirmed  by  the  general  consent  of  the 


31i  ovm  ooLLBttiAn  ooubmu 

AboTOf  below,  the  rose  of  tnow, 
Twined  wiUi  her  bluahmg  foe,  ve  fyireadi 

of  the  anassaming  wearer  of  the  orown,  eren  though  hie  right  to  it  might 
be  doubtecL    We  plaoe  on  either  tide  of  oar  web  the  pale  roee  of  the  hut 


natioDy  and  by  the  oatht  of  allegianoe  taken  by  the  members  of  the  rtnl 
famUy."— J.  C,  Curiu^t "  Chronoloffieal  amd  Gmtealo^fical  Tablu  illmtiraHM 
of  JSnaliMh  Eutoty,**  p.  4. 

In  the  preceding  line  reference  i»  made  to  his  "father,"  Reniy  T^  tlw 
Tictor  at  Agincourt,  to  whose  "  fttme  *'  Shakspere  d^oted  a  noble  play ;  sod 
to  his  **  oonaort,**  Margaret  of  Ai^oa,  whose  **  faith"  was  tried  in  so  lasny 
contests,  and  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  **  the  meek  usurper,'*  Shakspere  hit 
giren  us  such  a  oonthiuoas  chronicle  in  the  three  parts  of  Senrj  rh 

Usurper,  from  Latin  uawrpOt  one  who  seises  upon  and  holds  sn^lUsg 
which  belongs  of  right  to  another,  by  poblio  acquiescenee,  law,  or  eustoiB. 

(92)  '*The  wars  of  the  roses  were  so  called  because  the  hermldio  bsdiN 
of  the  riTsl  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York  wer»  respectiTely  a  red  sad  s 
white  rose.  On  the  dethronement  of  Richard  IL,  Ednnmd,  Bsrl  of 
March,  great-mndson  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  ik  Edvsrd 
ill.,  was  entitled  to  the  crown ;  but  his  pretensions  were  passed  oreris 
silence,  and  Henry  lY.,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  the  same  aio» 
arch,  was  acknowledged  king.  He,  as  well  as  Henry  Y.,  swayed  the  soBp- 
tre  without  opposition ;  and  the  Lancastrian  dynasty  was  so  weli  estsb- 
li»hed,  that  the  accession  of  Henry  YL,  an  infisnt  of  a  few  months  old,  vs« 
fully  acquiesced  in  ;  and  though  this  prince,  on  reaching  manhood,  prcvsd 
to  be  Tery  feeble  in  character,  it  was  not  till  his  reii^n  had  lasted  for  nesrly 
thirty  years  that  his  right  was  called  in  question.**— X  C,  Omrti^t'*  Cftrsss- 
logiccU  and  Oenealog&al  Tahlei  of  EiijUih  ffitiorg"  p.  6. 

Shakspere  has  most  felicitously  created  a  scene  interprstatiTe  of  the 
ongin  of  these  badges.  In  the  Temple  Gardens,  London,  it  is  proposed  thit 
those  who  were  loath  to  speak  upon  the  nice  sharp  qaiUeU  of  the  Is^i 
should,  *'  in  dumb  signiflcants,**  proclaim  their  thoughts.  Biefaard  Fha* 
tagenet  says^ — 

**  Let  him  that  is  a  tme*bom  gentleman. 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birlh^ 
If  he  suppose  that  I  hawe  pleaded  troth. 
From  off  this  briar  phick  a  wkiie  rose  wttk  me." 

Then  Somenet  instantly  rejoins,— 

**  Let  him  that  is  no  coward  nor  no  flatterer, 
But  dare  maintain  the  par^  of  the  troth. 
Pluck  a  rod  rose  from  cdP  this  thorn  with  me ;" 

and  after  an  able  acrimonious  strife  of  tongvns,  WarwiA  iankHkf^ 

*«  This  brawl  todays 
Grown  to  this  faction  in  the  Temple  gardeo. 
Shall  send,  between  ike  rod  fl«f#  mmd  iko  wUfe, 
A  thoussnd  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night.'* 
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The  Mtlled  boar  in  infMit  gore 
WallowR  benosth  the  thorny  ihade. 

"Now,  hrothen,  bending  o*er  the  aeeoned  h>oiB»  96 

Stamp  we  oar  rengeance  deep,  and  ratify  hie  docoa. 

IILl. 

Sdward,  lo !  to  sudden  fate 

(Weave  we  the  woof.    The  thread  it  spnn) 
Balf  of  thy  heart  we  ooneecrate. 

(The  web  if  wore.    The  work  is  done.)  100 

**  8tay»  oh.  stay  I  nor  thue  forlorn 
Leave  me  nnblesaed,  nnpitied  bare  to  monm; 

oastriatti,  and  the  crimson  one  of  the  Torkiflts,  while  we  repfcwui  the  Ur* 
ante  wiid  ho^  rolHng  itself  abont  in  the  blood  of  children  under  tiie  briar 
bush  on  which  these  lOses  grew.  At  this  moment,  oomndes,  oronohnig 
round  tlie  fated  loom,  let  us  impress  on  its  product  our  souls'  hanheat 
desins  for  retaliation,  and  bind  oursdves  by  a  mutual  oath  to  thia  as 
king  Bdward's  destiny. 

Behold,  Edward !  (the  weft  is  ready,  and  we  are  working  it  into  a  tissue), 
we  devote  the  wife  of  thy  lore  to  an  early  death.  (The  texture  is  ready, 
onr  labour  is  ended.) 

Stop,  O  stop,  nor  so  sadly  forsaken  as  this,  desert  me,  uncomforted  and 
sorrowful  to  lament  in  this  place  my  luckless  &te ;  in  that  far^oif  resplan- 


(98)  '*The  bristled  boar"  refers  to  Richard  in.,  whose  badge  was  a 
silver  boar ;  and  the  ''infant  gore*'  alludes  to — 

**The  lyrannous  and  bloed  act,    .    .    . 
The  meet  arch-deed  of  piteous  massaers^ 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of," — 

the  murder  in  the  Tower  of  his  two  nephews,  £dward  V.  and  Biohard, — 

'*The  most  replenished  sweet  works  of  Nature 
That  from  the  prime  creation  e^er  she  framed." 

(94)  WaUew^  from  Saxon  weaMoa,  German  «Mi/aM»  to  roll  liie  body 
about.    Jer.  iL  26,  *•  Wallow  thyself  in  ashes." 

(96)  Batify,  from  Frenoh  rai^^  Latin  rmifm  mad/Mio^  to  confirm  by 
soleiun  oath. 

(i^9)  *'  Half  of  thy  heart"  Horace  has  "  animsB  dimidinm  mes." 
Fleauor  of  Castile,  first  consort  of  Edward  I.,  who,  on  her  husband  hayinff 
been  stabbed  with  the  poisoned  dagger  of  a  Mahometan  assassin,  had 
sucked,  according  to  a  Spanish  writer's  statement,  the  v«enom  from  the 
wound.  She  died  at  Hornby,  in  lincolnshire,  28th  November,  1291, 
and  Edward  ordered  a  cross  to  be  erected  to  her  memory  wherever  her 
oorp«e  had  rested  thence  on  its  way  to  Westminster  to  burial,— Walt - 
bam,  St.  Alban's,  Dunstable,  &c.,  and  lastly  at  Charing  Cross  (U 
oh^re  reine),  in  the  centre  of  what  was  then  a  rustic  hamlet  between  Lon« 
don  and  Westminster. 
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In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skiee. 

They  melt,  they  Taniah  firom  my  eyea. 

Bat  oh!  what  solemn  scenes,  on  Snowdon's  heisht         106 

Descending  slow,  their  glittering  skirts  unroll  P 
Yisions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight ! 

Ye  onbom  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul! 
No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail. 
All  hsU,  ye  genuine  Kings !    Britannia's  issue,  hail !  110 

dent  p&thway  which  oanset  the  heaTeiu  where  the  sun  is  letting  to  flame 
oat  BO  brilliantly,  thej  fade  away,  and  disappear  from  before  mT  ecnae  of 
▼ision.  But,  ah  me !  how  eadly  serious  are  the  reTelationB  of^the  Ibtare, 
which,  as  they  gently  fall  upon  the  oliflTy  peaks  of  Snowdon,  their  bright 
flowing  garments  disclose  to  tiew !  Scenes  of  brilliancy,  hare  meicy  upon 
my  ereballs  stretched  to  painfulness.  Ye  refelations  of  the  futnre,  gauier 
not  thus  rapidly  together  upon  my  spirit.  We  shall  not  herealter  lament 
our  king  Airthur  for  such  a  period  concealed  from  us.  O  ye  true  moor 
archs,  offspring  of  the  Cymry,  welcome^  welcome! 

(109)  Arthur,  a  British  chieftain  and  hero,  who  opposed  the  Saxon  in- 
Tasion  of  Wales  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  one  of  the  moat  oelebrated 
personages  of  the  semi-fabulous  period,  extendiug  from  the  departure  of  the 
Komans  to  the  institution  of  tne  Heptarchy,  whose  fame  is  embodied  in 
popular  traditions  and  early  romances.  The  Arthurian  legends  are  mani- 
fold. One  prevalent  among  the  Welsh  wa«  that  king  Arthur  was  still  alire 
in  Fairy-land,  and  would  ratum  thence  to  reign  again  oyer  Britain ;  and 
this  fond  hope  long  serred  to  soothe  the  pains  of  exile  or  the  degradation 
of  bondage.  A  complete  list  of  Arthurian  romance  forms  an  appendix  to 
Sharon  Turner^s  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons." 

Heni^  Vii.  named  his  eldest  son  Arthur,  in  deference  to  the  legends  of 
the  Welsh  concerning  the  hero  of  the  Bound  Table. 

(110)  The  Tudors,  that  family  of  Wdsh  extraction  which  occupied  the 
throne  of  England  1485—1603,  descended  from  Owen  Tudor  (the  Wdsh 
for  Theodore),  who  ingratiated  himself  with  Catherine  of  Valois  (widow  of 
Henry  Y.),  who,  after  a  prirate  mairiage,  bore  two  sons  to  him.  Heoiy 
VI.  acknowledged  these  sons,  Edmund  and  Jasper,  as  leaitimate^  and  con- 
ferred on  the  former  the  earldom  of  Bichmond,  on  the  latter  the  earidom 
of  Pembroke.  Bichmond  married  Margaret  Beanfort,  daughter  and  bcnen 
of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  they  had  issue  a  son,  Henry,  whom  the  I«b- 
castrians  iuTited  to  oppose  Bichwd  111.  He  mairied  Bl^belh  of  Yo^ 
and  so  united  in  '* fair  conjunction "  "the  white  rose  with  the  led.'* 

Both  Merlin  and  Taliessin  had  prophesied  that  the  rsoe  of» 

*<  Uether's  son  (Arthur), 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights,*' 

should  re-achicTe  the  soTcreignty  of  Britain,  and  this  appeared  to  hare  i^ 
ceiTcd  accomplishment  by  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Tudor. 


THB  toaunsB*  Bicnov. 
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ff^e  Siomim'  SittHon. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


A  KxmsQ  of  the  St.  George's 
Befonn  League  was  held  Sept  9th, 
in  the  rooma  of  the  Mutual  ImproTe- 
ment  Society,  Great  Bniaell  Street, 
Birmingham.  The  aubjeot  discuated 
was^^ational  Education.'*  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Jamee  Whateley, 
who  opened  by  remarking  that  the 
question  before  them  was  the  most 
important  that  could  occupy  their 
minds  at  this  moment.  The  work- 
ing classes  had  now  immense  power 
in  their  hands ;  and  that  they  might 
be  able  to  use  it  justly,  wisely,  and 
benefidally  forthemselTes  and  oUiers, 
they  should  be  educated. — Mr.  Bas- 
nett  made  a  telling  speech,  in  which 
he  adfocated  a  national  education, 
free,  unsectarian,  and  oompulsoiy. 
— Mr.  A.  Taylor,  a  working  man, 
said  the  question  of  primary  educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  foremost  that  will 
be  submitted  to  Parliament.  A  man 
has  two  distinct  relationships  to  the 
State^— one  comprehends  his  duties 
as  a  citizen,  and  in  that  relation  he 
ought  to  be  wholly  subordinate  to 
the  State.  The  otner  comprehends 
all  his  ftmctions  as  a  producer  and 
enjoyer  of  wealth,  and  in  that  the 
State  should  leaye  him  at  perfect 
liberty.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  education  to  fit  a  man  for 
citizenship.  Now  a  man  might  be 
summoned  to  sit  on  a  jury,  and  to 
gire  an  opinion  upon  a  difficult 
point  of  law,  while  he  could  not 
properiy  understand  the  nature  of 
an  oath,  or  read  any  printed  matter 
that  might  be  set  before  him.  The 
object  of  the  State  should  be  to 
maintain  the  great  principle  that 
the  will  of  the  majority  declared  in 
the  form  preseribed  by  the  Consti- 


tution is  the  rule  which  all  must 
obey.  It  was  then  clearly  the  duty, 
as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  State, 
to  take  oare  that  that  will  should  be 
intelligent.  It  was  a  lamentable 
thing  that  in  this  country  there  were 
so  many  instances  of  enormous  indi- 
vidual wealth  opposed  to  the  most 
abject  poverty,  the  highest  intel- 
lectual cultivation  side  by  side  with 
the  grossest  ignorance  and  the  dark- 
est superstition.  The  only  cure  for 
those  evils  was  education,  and  the 
only  way  to  make  education  uni- 
vexval  was  for  the  Government  to 
provide  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
and  make  it  compulsory  on  the 
people  to  acquire  them.  But  hero 
they  were  met  by  an  outcry  against 
interfinrenoe  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  He  would  answer  that  our 
whole  existence  was  a  series  of  com- 
pulsions. 19  ot  only  the  eternal  law, 
but  human  law,  worked  by  compul- 
sion ;  we  are  fenced  in  by  it  on  all 
sides.  Individual  liberty  must  in  all 
cases  be  made  subordmate  to  the 

Sood  of  the  oommunitj.  Ignorance 
eprived  the  country  of  a  vast  amount 
of  that  intellectual  power  i^udi  In' 
latent  in  its  citizens.  In  tbe  words 
of  a  great  Engliahmsa— ""That  there 
should  one  maa  die  ignorant  who 
had  oapacity  for  knoinedge,  that  I 
osll  a  tragedy,  were  it  to  happen 
man  than  twenty  times  in  the 
minute,  as  by  some  computation  it 
does."  Thousands  of  children  are 
now  brought  up  under  such  condi- 
tions, that  to  be  unhealthy,  vicious, 
criminal,  and  unhappy  are  the  only 
results  which  can  follow.  Let  them 
look  at  the  reports  of  the  Birming- 
ham Education  Aid  Society;  they 
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ooffat  to  be  known  to  ererr  intelli-  I 
l^enC  mmn.  After  mding  the  facts  | 
th(-re  difcloted,  it  wm  impoMible  to  | 
sToid  oominc  to  the  oonclunion  thmt  j 
coniiMil*oi7  educAtion  was  the  onlj  i 
method  which  could  be  applieit  with 
snccce*.  The  religious  bodies^  so 
frp  from  opposing  this,  should  be 
the  first  to  npboid  if,  for  if  religion 
was  worth  saTthi^'g,  it  would  be 
htn&t  icoeiTed  bj  an  intelligent 
pccple  than  bj  a  coarse  and  ignorant 
labble.  He  woald  saj  that  any 
STStem  of  rdifion  that  bad  to  frar 
education  was  altogether  worthless, 
and  the  sooner  it  was  •"cpt  away 
the  better.  Did  God  re»t  Hi«  great 
truths  upon  so  frail  a  basis  that  the 
intdlect  of  man  could  nisturb  thcM  ?  ' 
Godless  education  !  Of  all  rubbish 
ever  uttered  in  the  worid  turAy  that  I 
was  the  greatest.  True  religion  i 
would  nerer  suffer  from  the  spread 
of  education ;  but  there  was  danger  | 
that  priestly  power  and  parsonic  j 
pretensions  would  not  remain  un-  ' 
questioned ;  that  much  ecclesiaitf  ical  | 
rubbish  and  spiritual  oob webbing  ' 
would  be  swept  away,  because  men  j 
would  come  to  understand  that  mid-  ! 
dlemen  and  foggers  were  not  at  all  I 
necessary  in  religious  matters.  He  \ 
bad  been  much  struck  with  the  fol-  i 
lowing  passage  from  the  speech  of  j 
the  Kinc  of  Prussia  on  the  opening  j 
of  the  Prussian  Parliament : — "  My  . 
GoTcmment  devotes  unceasing  c^re  ' 
to  the  dfTelopment  of  the  popular 
•choolSf  and  confidently  expects 
your  approval  of  the  bills  which 
relate  to  the  position  of  those 
schools  and  their  teachen.**  He 
hoped  that  he  might  lire  to  see  | 
tome  such  words  form  part  of  the 
Queen's  speech  at  the  opening  of 
Ike  British  Pkrliament  We  had 
aow  noble  free  libraries  and  newa- 
^QOBW,  and  opportunities  for  the 
jiuwiininrnt  and  extension  of  know- 
M^gBch  as  nerer  existed  before. 
"Wl^,  then,  shoold  one-half  of  our 
peoplo  grorel  in  the    darknen  of  | 


ignorance?  He  would  apped  to 
those  present  who  were  parents  to 
reaake  that  their  childrsn  sHoold 
not  be  suffered  to  grow  up  without 
the  means  cvf  instruct  inn,  or  to  1» 
come  in  their  turn  parents  of  child- 
ren who  Kkenae  would  hsve  to 
wallow  in  the  mire  of  icnoraaeeL 
Let  them  be  determined  to  battls  ■ 
manfully  for  their  aocial  and  mad 
as  for  their  pnKtioal  reieeneratiaB, 
and  take  no  rest  untfl  it  «ras  seoo»> 
plished,  so  that  none,  howerer  d«- 
titute,  shall  be  forced  to  dnd^ 
through  weary  life  without  the  ad 
of  intellectual  nnplemenf s  and  took 
—a  saTsee  horde  amon^  the  ciritisBd 
— a  serrile  band  amidst  the  lorilf 
frpe.  This  address  was  listenodfo 
with  the  greatest  interest  and  fb* 
quent  expressions  of  appioral,  aid 
at  its  conclusion  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  BCr.  Tkjkr 
and  Mr.  Basnett.— Mr.  IVykir,  ia 
responding,  took  occasion  to  leeoB- 
mend  sb-on^ly  that  thoae  praail 
who  desired  a  national  systea  of 
education  should  snppoK  the  Sir 
tional  Education  League — whefl 
prof^ramme  was  bold  yet  modffd^ 
and  see''  ed  well  ***^TTilatftd  to  cW 
the  object  in  riew. 


following  is  a  list  of  the  no- 
cessful  candidate*,  with  their  iM 
occuoation*,  and  the  numlMr  oi 
marks  they  obtained,  who  harebMi 
reported  to  the  Scienoe  and  All 
Department  as  entitled  to  the  la 
Whitworth  scholarships  of  £100 
a  year  each  :~William  H.  GiSM- 
wood,  aged  23,  eni^ineer,  atadsnli* 
the  Mechanics*  InstHntion,  Maa- 
Chester,  143  marks;  Tbomas  !» 
Hearson,  aged  23,  enginear,  aibotUk 
Boyal  Naval  School  of  Arohitedai^ 
187  marka;  John  Hopkbuib 
BJSc,  aged  19,  atndflnt  at  Ohi> 
bridge  univeraity,  184  wmAit 
Thomas  8.  Elgood,  aged  H  ""^ 


ebsBStil  eariawr,  Ltioaitar, 
Owcn'fr  CcttBge,  M uichMlir,  IIT 
■Bttite  I  Oeufe  A.  GrMahiU,  aged 
n,  «ted«Bt  «t  Chriff •  Hoip&iil 
School  and  Ouabridge  Uniranitf , 
116iiMi*ktf  Jeho  B.  Bnfctla»afrd 

St.  Joho't  School,  Battenea,  US 
mute ;  ntmaa  W«  Phili]pa»  aged 
2B»  ■tudnisl  BiitMh  Sdioiil,  liiil- 


«iiU,«nd  Buyial  OdUago«f  Sommm, 
DuUiii,  V»  marka;  Biofaard  Sen- 
naMft  aged  ftl,  ongiiiaer,  atawUBtat 
Mm  B^  flahool  wf  ITttTal  iMhi- 
laetinv,  M  madka }  Bobori  B.  Boak- 
]07,  aged  21,  angkiaer,  aludent  at 
Hoaiiaot  Tavlan^  8olMal,97  marka } 
Oharka  E.  Leedb,  i^  28,  B.A. 
(OsoD. ),  •tndant  at  Qslord  Vi 


ITiitrBrs  ||[ates. 


J.  ^.  OoiiiaXft«naoinMea  Iha  dia- 
aoverf  of  an  edttioii  of  Mariowt^a 
**  Hero  and  Leander,"  oautaamng  an 
additioBal  tttHmd,  and  an  earlier  ia^ 
print  than  has  hitherto  been  known 
of  Ckapmao^fl  eontmnation. 

Obfloea  Dickens  is  writing  a  m^ 

tamr  on  theveligiona  opiniona  of  the 

lata  Bar*  0.  H.  Townsend. 

^    A  newlileraiy  obroniela  »nd  f»* 

fiawy  to  be  named  Bu$  BIsm,  ia 

Of  Dttrwin's  *' Origin  of  Bpeeiea  " 
there  have  appeared  10  Bnglisk  edi- 
tkmsy  5  Qennan,  2  Freneh,  2  Bui" 
aian,  2  AflMviean,  1  Italian,  and  1 
Dvtob— ftmonnting  to  abont  80^000 

JBdwm  Arnold  has  issued  a  bow 
work  on  *The  Poets  of  Oreeoe.'* 

The  fonnders,  Aogmenters,  and 
beoeiaotors  of  the  British  Mnseom 
atro  to  be  oelebiated  by  Edward 
Sdwavda. 

Qooige  Hania,  aathor  of  **GiTi- 
Hflation  aa  a  Seianee,"  haa  aaariy 
ready  *  **^Eliaorf  of  the  Aits." 

Beaduta  who  delif^t  in  the  cvrio- 
ailiea  of  literatore  and  oaa  read 
Breneh  wil  be  f^  to  hear  MM. 
Bnittet  and  Jamiet  are  iasuing  a 
DietionaiT  of  Anonymons  ProdiM^ 
tiona,  and,  aa  Isr  aa  posaiUa,  rerela- 
tiona  of  the  writera. 

M«  AlftoXf  in  bii  ^Progrearifo 


Beligion,"  haa  giiron;aoiBa  endbnt 
skatohes  of  man  and  maltsva  can* 
neoted  wtth  the  dsrekpoMnt  of 
Catholio  Ohristiaaity. 

A  biography  of  Oobdan  hiftap* 
pearsd  at  Brsawn. 

Adolf  StfodtmMn  has  finiahed  his 
prorisional  biography  of  H.  Hsina 

Ckaneral  T.  nrronet  Thompon, 
one  of  the  leadera  of  frsa  thau^  in 
mlitios,  author  of  **  The  Com  lanr 
Gata^hiam^'*  and  many  other  oontric 
bnlaana  to  Political  and  Sooial  Ba- 
form,  died  11th  inst. 

James  Watte,  keeper  of  thaprinted 
books  in  the  British  Mnseom,  and 
aathor  of  soFeral  works  of  msril  in 
relation  to  the  literatare  of  the  n«th 
of  Europe,  died  9th  ult. 

W.  O.  Hazlitt  ia  preparing  fitrthe 
Boxborgh  Library  editions  of  *^  The 
Poems  of  George  Chvooigne "  and 
the  works  of  his  own  aam^prade* 
eesaor,  <*  Oaraw.'* 

A  Uterary  nndertakinffof  vaato^ 
tent  haa  been  prqfeoted  by  a  aoeiaij 
of  saiHm$  in  Pyuria,  having  ferits  ob> 
jeet  the  reprodnotionof  ml  tiia  maa- 
terpieoea  of  litaratore  which  hofo 
i^peared  in  ancient  and  modsm 
times  among  the  Tmrions  leading 
nationB  of  the  worid.  The  title  cf 
the  work  ia  the  ''BibUotU^  In- 
tematiottale  UmTarseUa,'*  and  ii  is 
to  ^onaist  of  aoma  200  vvdomai  in 


aao 


]argB  oetoTO,  to  be  isfoed  tA  the  nte 
of  two  Tolninee  eeeb  month,  at  an 
nnpieoedentedly  low  price  to  tab- 
ioriben.  The  works  reprinted  ere 
to  be  in  the  beet  French  tranaletione, 
ud  are  to  appear  on  a  proeeribed 
plan,  in  order  to  show  now  primi- 
tire  ideas  hare  been  dereloped  into 
ofganiaed  forms,  and  how  these  hate 
nndergone  transformations  and  pro- 
duced reactions  upon  spheree  beyond 
their  own.  The  French  Govem- 
ment  has  recognised  the  importance 
of  the  work,  and  has  approyed  its 
publication,  and  men  of  the  higheet 
standing  in  science,  literature^  and 
art  hare  promised  their  co-operation. 

Hary  UuioeU  Mitf<Htl  is  to  hate 
her  intereeting  life  and  her  ezten- 
srre  ooReepondenCe  brought  before 
the  public  by  A.  L'Estrange. 

Wm«  Jerdan,  the  Teteran  of  lite- 
rature^ has  in  preparation  a  memoir, 
to  be  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  "The 
Bemams  of  Samuel  Lorer." 

Principal  Tulloch*s  contributions 

to  the  CoiUemporanf  Etvino^  &c, 

are  to  be  reprodnoed  as  "flkfitfihns 

of  the  History  of 

in   """igHH    in   the 
-  If 


«l!he  Bdations  of  the  Sdenoea 
to  one  another,  and  to  Philoeoniiy, 
Behgion,  and  Montity,*'  by  Ke- 
finsor  B.  FUnt,  is  promised  at  an 
eariy  date. 

'*A  Life  of  George  Futtenham, 
to  whom  the  authorship  of '*Tho 
Arte  of  English  Poeeie'^  (1689?), 
recently  issued  among  £dwaitl 
Arber^s  excellent  English  Beprints, 
has  been  attributed  without  much 
satisfiMstoiy  eridenoe,  is  employing 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Yeoweu. 

Mr.  Edward  Yiles  is  about  to  re- 
print "  The  Historic  of  Macbeth  " 
som  the  first  edition  of  Holing- 
flhead's  *<  Ohronide,"  with  the 
paiaUel  paragraphs  from  Shak- 
8pere*s  Maebttk^  and  other  notes; 
but  we  think  W.  S.  Dalgleish  has 
•Iread   *  published    Jlacbtik   with 


Holingahead'e  "Hietorie  "  pnfiiad, 
which  is  surely  a  better  idea. 
A  profeeeorship  of  the  Histoiy  el 


by  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Toulmin  Smith,  writer  on  Bee- 
nomioSi  Social  Soienoe,  Ae^  died  1ft 
Maj.. 

A  Life  of  I^ithcr  Ptool  8«rpi, 
historian  of  the  Oouneil  of  Treot^ 
from  original  sources  and  MSS^  ii 
promieed  by  A.  G.  CSampbelL 

A  complete  cheap  edition  of*'  The 
Works  of  Thomas  Hood,"  the 
humorist,  in  a  handy  form,  with 
the  author's  original  illostntioiifi 


ism  progress. 

Gharies  Lamb  has  not  lost  his 
hold  on  the  reading  public;  Meeaiii 
Bell  and  Daldy  have  add  over 
45,000  of  their  complete  edition  of 
«  Elia  and  Eliana." 

In  the  "Life  of  KMa,"  by  Sir 
John  Coleridge,  regiwt  Is  expiieeed 
that  the  important  letters  whwh 
had  paaeed  between  the  poet  ind 
his  friend,.^'  '      '"       "  ""   "*" 


iHd  been 
oonld  not  be  fonsd.  Tho  Mm 
says  that  the  lettera  havo  uexpeet- 
ecUybeen  dieeofered. 

What  had  been  tlioi^  to  be 
TSmoui's  library  has  not»  afler  all, 
been  discovered  in  the  India  Hooss. 
Pkoleesor  Amenney  reports  thattluj 
were  part  of  the  library  at  Beejs- 
poor,  and  fell  to  us  on  the  lapse  of 
the  Sattara  State.  They  consiet  of 
480  Tolumee,  of  which  twenty-fiie 
are  in  Persian  and  the  rest  in 
Arabic,  twenty  being  poetry,  ser enty 
histoiy,  and  most  of  the  reet  theo- 
logy.- Several  of  them  are  antbor*! 
oopiee  of  old  Mohammedan  worki^ 
the  oldest  bearing  date  1133;  sad 
one,  the  **  Talwih  i^  TaftAsani," 
dated  1856,  is  beliered  to  be  tbe 
author's  manusoript.  They  are  a 
Tsluable  addition  to  the  great  Indis 
Office  Libmry,  but  of  far  lees  inte- 
reet  than  waa  beliered. 


THE  lat:e 

EIGHT  BEV.  EENN  DICKSON  HAMPDEN,  D.D., 
LORD  sis  HOP  OF  HEREFORD. 

The  Selaiions  of  Scholastic  Philosophy  and  of  Christian  Theology, 

'*Xt  U  a  piece  of  negligence  to  stop  short  of  conrinoing  ourselyes,  bj  the 
aid  of  thought,  of  that  to  which  we  hare  giren  credence." — Anselm, 

*'  Truth  can  neyer  be  confirmed  enouffh, 
Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep.*' — Shak$pere» 

Thb  pursuit  of  Truth  is  not  only  one  of  the  chief  duties,  bat  also 
one  of  the  hi  eh  est  interests  of  man.  Only  as  he  attains  to  truth 
does  he  gain  tne  power  of  being  happy,  or  of  bestowing  happiness. 
The  whole  progress  of  man  depenos  on  his  discovery  of  and  his 
attention  to  the  truth  of  things  and  thoughts.  The  deeper,  the 
more  profound,  and  the  more  intense  man's  faith  is  in  that  which 
is  untrustwortliy^,  the  more  exposed  is  he  to  pain  and  wretchedness. 
New  beliefs  arise  along  with  every  improvement  man  aspires  to 
accompliah,  and  however  closely  and  lovingly  error  may  be  clasped 
to  the  heart  it  must  be  a  betrayer,  and  the  possibilities  of  being 
undeceived  regarding  the  falsity  of  our  enchantress  surround  us 
always.  Error  must  shrink  from  investigation  and  research,  bat 
truth  should  ever  rejoice  in  and  encourage  them.  The  more  tho- 
roughly criticism  is  applied  to  fact  or  statement,  the  more  firmly 
is  me  throne  of  truth  established.  Of  all  forms  of  association  the 
Church  ought  to  be  most  sedulous  in  its  endeavours  to  "  seize  upon 
truth  where'er  'tis  found."  God  is  '*  the  God  of  truth ;"  Christian 
faith  reveals  "the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life;"  and  the  Book 
on  which  we  rely  commands  us  to  "  buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not.' 
In  the  early  ages  the  saints  of  the  Church  were  privileged  to  be 
witnesses  for  truth,  even  unto  death.  But  in  these  latter  days  a 
weight  of  authority  has  been  pressed  upoiL  believers,  and  in  the 
fetters  of  creeds  it  has  been  attempted  to  imprison  thought.  Creeds 
are  only  expressed  forms  of  credence.  They  come  to  us  with  the 
authority  or  their  framers  as  thinkers ;  their  expositors,  as  of  those 
who  have  thought  and  reasoned  on  them,  with  the  result  of  finding 
them  true ;  and  their  assertors,  as  of  those  who  have  satisfied  their 
souls  of  the  sufficiency  of  these  forms  for  them.  Bat  no  weight  of 
authority,  excellence  of  form,  or  multitude  of  witnesses,  can  excuse 
ns  from  the  duty  of  strict  inquiry,  or  lessen  the  vital  interest  we 
have  in  searching  into  "  whether  these  things  are  so."  As  truth 
need  fear  no  test,  why  should  we  fear  to  apply  any  P  **  Anything, 
on  any  subject,  that  is  really  sound,  cannot  be  inimical  to  a  religion 
founded  on  truth ;"  and  hence,  any  attempt  to  control  investiga- 
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tion,  and  to  restrain  research,  by  mere  foroe  of  law  or  agitation, 
prosecution,  or  persecution  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  highest 
rights  of  man,  but  also  unwise  in  regard  to  the  holiest  interests  of 
the  Church  and  the  world. 

The  history  of  modem  times  does  not,  perhajw,  afford  a  more 
striking  instance  of  the  ctiI  resulta  of  persecution  for  opinion's 
sake,  not  only  to  the  indiyidnal,  to  the  Church,  or  to  society,  but  to 
Truth,  than  that  supplied  in  the  life  of  Bishop  Hampden.  A  msa 
of  original  thought,  immense  learning,  thorough  integrity  of  under- 
standing, true  Christian  feeling,  sympathy  and  faith,  capable,  in  no 
small  decree,  of  increasing  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  and  inte- 
rest in  mattors  pertaining  to  religion ;  a  deri^ymaa  of  earnest  aspi- 
rations and  sincere  endeaTOurs,  of  clear  intellect  and  ferrent  dero- 
tionalness ;  and  a  philosophioal  thinker  of  mature  mind,  extensiTe 
scholarship,  tested  culture,  and  notable  familiarity  with  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  best  minds  in  their  relations  one  to  another,  and  in 
their  connections  with  the  truths  with  which  they  concerned  them- 
selves, was  put  to  silence  and  withheld  from  farther  pabHcatum  by 
the  opposition  raised  against  him  for  the  free  utterance  of  indepen- 
dent tnought,  and  the  frank  expression  of  opinions  which  soow  of 
his  enemies  chose  to  regard  as  heterodox,  or  tending  to  heterodoxy. 
If  a  doubt  had  been  possible  of  the  need  of  such  works  as  Samuel 
Bailey's  "  Essays  on  the  Formation  and  Publication  of  Opinion  "  in 
1821,  and  of  his  "  Essays  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth  and  the  ProgM 
of  Knowledge  "  in  1829,  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford,  in  its  deaungs 
with  Eenn  Dickson  Hampden,  would  have  undeceiyed  the  sceptiB; 
and  that  such  books  as  John  Stuart  Mill's  "  On  Liberty*  ara 
urgently  required  in  the  present  day  to  redargue  the  propriety  of 
the  total  enfranchisement  of  human  thought  in  the  specuhrtcfe 
sphere  may  be  felt  from  the  small  sympathy  with,  and  alight  notice 
of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  which  the  press  and  the  Church  haye  atssy 
time  youchsafed ;  as  well  as  from  the  somewhat  analogous  stir  neir 
agitating  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  and  the  High  and  "Low  parties  is 
the  Church.  It  is  certainly  singular  that  in  the  land  or  Milton, 
whose  "  Areopagitioa  "  (1644)  has  been  declared  to  be  a  masterpiece 
at  once  of  reasoning,  rhetoric,  and  religion.  Truth  should  be  so  dis- 
trusted to  maintain  and  sustain  herself  against  Thought,  thai  speoa- 
lation  should  be  pinioned,  reflection  fettered,  and  aU  the  actiiities 
of  the  mind  should  be  restrained,  in  deference  to  creeds,  oonfeasioUy 
and  articles — themselyes  only  in  reality  the  results  of  such  thonsh^ 
ful  research  as  was  possible  in  the  days  when  they  were  nist 
framed  and  confirmed. 

Bishop  Hampden  had  no  loye  for,  no  faith  in,  Controyeisy.  Ta 
him  it  appeared  to  be  a  destructiye  engine,  not  an  instructiye  agents 
because  he  had  neyer  seen  or  known  impartial  controyersy  engaged 
in  through  the  loye  of,  and  with  the  desire  to  attain  to,  the  truth. 
He  was,  "  by  natural  disposition,  utterly  ayerse  to  polemical  dis- 
putation." "  The  temporary  aid  of  argumentatiye  defence  "  he  did 
not  desire ;  he  belieyea  that  the  foroe  of  truth  to  persuade  and  ooii- 


▼inoe  wu  sofBme&t  of  itself.  It  diatreBsed  bim  ''to  see  qneetaoiiB 
of  tratk,  of  religioat  truth  above  all,  arbitrated,  like  measures  of 
political  expediene^r,  hj  personal  and  party  influenoes,  by  appeak 
to  feelings  and  prejadioes,  by  the  satBering  of  numbers,  and  the 
loudest  ory ;"  and  so  he  became  a  sikniand  reverent  worshippev  of 
aad  seeker  for  truth,  who  might  have  been  a  teacher  of  her  choioe 
secrets.  The  virulenee  of  religions  debate  in  this  case  overcame  the 
vivacity  of  speculative  exnression,  and  closed  the  lips  of  one  of  the 
intended  instructors  of  the  a^e.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted 
that  Dr.  Hampden— having  m  no  war  gone  beyond  his  lawful 
liberty  as  a  member  of  the  Church — did  not  oppose  and  vsnquitli 
the  antagonists,  who  sought  not  only  to  degrade  mm  but  to  enchain 
conscience  and  iniure  truth.  "  Unhappily  idl  men  have  not  nenrea 
strong  enough  to  Dear  the  tumult  of  controversy  concerning  matten 
wiiioh  to  their  hearts  ought  to  be  sheltered  in  deep  tranquillity,  and, 
by  the  rending  asunder  of  fnendships  and  marvellous  crnehiea 
Which  bigotry  develops,  their  sensitiveness  is  quite  overpowered.*' 
The  ^sho])  of  Hereford  seems  to  us  to  have  been  such  a  pure,  mild, 
gentle  spirit  as  could  not  endure  to  be  a  willing  disturber  of  the 
Ohurch.  His  very  soul  appears  to  have  been  blighted  within  him 
by  the  terrible  series  of  attacks  to  which  he  was  subjected.  His 
aotive,  vigorous,  earnest  mind,  which,  in  the  twenty  years  immedi*- 
ately  after  his  graduation,  produced  so  many  works  of  nigh  eruditiouv 
aeute  thought,  extensive  resesroh,  and  clear  reasoning,  having  for 
their  aim  the  improvement  of  man,  the  spread  of  gooa  philosophy, 
and  the  promotion  of  genuine  belief  in  Ohriiitian  doctrine,  during  a 
period  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  which  he  held  high  (iffiee  • 
in  the  Church,  has  issued  nothing  which  his  friends  conamend  an 
wortliy  of  his  prime,  his  promise,  and  his  powers,  while  he  has 
sedulously  withheld — we  speak  of  this  fact  from  knowledge — bin 
previous  writings,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  from  republication,  either 
in  their  earliest  shape  or  in  an  improved  form. 

Because,  as  Milton  affirms,  "books  are  not  absolutely  desd 
things,  but  do  oontain  a  potency  of  life  in  them,  to  be  aotive  as  that 
soul  whose  progeny  they  are ;  nay,  they  do  preserve,  as  in  a  vial, 
the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  inteUect  that  bred 
them,"  this  conceesion  to  the  outcry  of  opponents,  or  suppresmn 
for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  or  self-denial  rrom  a  conviction  of  the 
certainty  of  the  progress  of  truth  without  his  active  personal  aid^ 
IS,  as  we  think,  greatly  to  be  regretted : 

••  For  if  our  yirtnes 
Gk>  not  forth  of  us  i  'tis  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not." 

Though  this  {i^tle  and  conciliatory  passiveness  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a  tacit  recantation,  yet  it  did  in  reality  withdraw  fVom  the 
forces  of  thought  the  efforts  of  a  vital  mind,  and  so  lessened  the 
effective  might  of  those  who  aimed  at  stimulating  men  to  a  sense  of 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  private  judgment  in  all  the  concerns  of 
human  life. 
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"  No  age/'  Bays  MiltOD,  "  can  restore  a  life,  whereof  perhaps 
there  is  no  great  loss  ;  and  revolations  of  ages  do  not  oft  recover 
the  loss  of  a  rejected  truth,  for  the  want  or  whioh  whole  nations 
fare  the  worse.  We  should  be  wary,  therefore,  what  persecution 
we  raise  against  the  living  labours  of  public  men ;  how  we  spill  that 
seasoned  Ufe  of  men,  preserred  and  stored  up  in  books,  since  we 
see  a  kind  of  homicide  may  be  thus  oommittea,  sometimes  a  mar- 
tyrdom ;  and  if  it  extend  to  the  whole  impression,  a  kind  of  mas- 
sacre, whereof  the  execution  ends  not  in  the  slaying  of  an  elemental 
life,  but  strikes  at  the  ethereal  and  sift-essence,  the  breath  of  reason 
itself;  it  slays  an  immortality  rather  than  a  life."  We  hare  to 
regret,  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  not  only  the  with- 
holding from  effective  operation  among  the  forces  of  thought  of 
good  and  excellent  works ;  we  have  to  regret,  too,  the  putting  to 
silence  of  a  teacher  of  ability,  and  the  impoyerization  of  the  world  by 
the  loss  of  the  results  of  his  learning,  reflection,  intellect,  and  worth, 
in  regard  to  the  questions  and  events  of  our  own  day,  as  well  as  in 
respect  to  those  higher  truths  which  have  a  bearing  upon  human 
existence  throughout  ages  beyond  the  ken  aod  calculation  of  men. 

We  think  this  stifling  of  free  speculation  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
nicious of  the  influences  of  persecution  for  opinion's  sake — equally 
pernicious  to  mankind  in  either  way — "  if  the  opinion  is  right,  they 
are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  exchanffing  error  for  truth ;  if 
wrong,  they  lose  what  is  almost  as  great  a  benefit,  the  dearer  per- 
ception and  livelier  impression  of  troth  presented  by  its  colliaton 
with  error,"  as  well  as  m  the  definite  knowledge  obtained,  that  in 
the  direction  already  explored  the  truth  is  not  to  be  found.  We 
proceed  to  illustrate  theee  views  by  presenting  to  onr  readers  such 
a  sketch  of  the  life  and  thoughts  of  Kenn  Dickson  Hampden  aa  we 
have  been  able  to  gather  the  materials  of,  after  much  reading,  some 
research,  and  a  good  deal  of  inquiry. 

Bonn  Dickson  Hampden — though  belonging  to  that  old  English 
family  which  numbers  amongst  its  ancestors  the  resolute  opposer 
of  Charles  I.'s  alleged  right  to  levy  ship-money,  who  died  by  a 
wound  received  from  the  hands  of  Prince  Bupert  on  Chalgrove 
Pield — was  born  in  1792,  at  Barbadoes,  whither  his  progenitors  had 
emigrated  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  where 
his  father,  Eenn  Hampden,  held  an  official  position.  In  this,  the 
most  easterly  of  the  Carribbee  Islands,  he  received  a  good  home- 
education,  and  he  had  likewise  some  scholastic  training  at 
Coddrington  College.  He  was  subsequently  sent  to  England  to 
pursue  that  university  course  which  is  regarded  as  an  essential  pre- 
paration for  a  public,  professional,  or  clerical  life.  In  1809  he 
entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  then  under  the  Mastership  of  John 
Eveleigh,  D. p.,  a  man  of  weight,  solidity,  and  reflectiveness,  a  sound 
reasoner,  a  dispassionate  controversialist,  and  a  learned  though  not  an 
ostentatiously  erudite  scholar,  who  had  been  Bampton  Lecturer  in 
the  year  of  K.  D.  Hampden's  birth.  Hampden  had  for  his  college- 
tutor  Edward  Coplestone,  afterwards  Principal  of  Oriel  and  Bishop 
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of  Llandaff— a  man  who  had  the  x>ower  of  moving  minds,  an  acnte 
thinker,  and  a  serriceable  stimulator  of  scholarly  research.     At 
Oriel  he  was  snrronnded  with   fellow-students  whose  spirits  had 
been  thoroughly  embued  with  the  desire  of  specnlatiye  inquiry, 
personal  fervour  of  thought,  and  eager  originality.     Among  these 
may  be  named  Samuel  Hinds,  afterwards   Bishop    of  Norwich, 
E.  Hawkins,  Bampton  Lecturer  in  1840,  and  Principal  of  Oriel, 
Bichard  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  &c.,  men  who  made  the 
Ethics,  the  Bhetoric,  and  the  Organon  of  Aristotle,  leading  class 
books  in  the  University,  and  who  greatly  aided  in  the  development 
of  the  spirit  of  reasoning  inquiry,  not  only  by  their  writings  but 
by  their  example.     In  this  Aristotelian  movement  Hampden  took 
his  full  share,  and  on  him  it  perhaps  made  the  strongest  impres- 
sion, as  it  seems  to  have  afiected  the  whole  nature  of  bis  subse- 
quent speculations  not  only  in  their  form  but  in  their  matter.   He 
was  not  only  a  distinguished  but  a  successful  student.     At  the 
Examination,  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1813,  H.  D.  Hampden  took  a 
double- first  Bachelor's  degree.    Along  with  him,  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  same  college  (Oriel)  there  went  up  Thomas  Cooke,  Allan 
Cooper,  Joseph  Cummings,  8.  J.  Gardiner,  T.  A.  Kichards,  and 
John  P.  Potter,  author  of  '  Characteristics  of  the  Greek  Philoso- 
phers,' '  Socrates  arid  Plato,'  &c.,  but  Hampden  alone  stood  in  the 
first  class  both  in  classics  and  in  mathematics.     In  1814  he  gained 
the  Chancellor's  prize  of  £20  for  the  best  Latin  prose  essay — Ih 
Sphorarum   apud   Lacedaemonios    Magistratu,    (Concerning    the 
Magistracy  of  the  Ephors  among  the  Lacedaemonians).     This  was 
a  subject  of  great  importance  at  the  time,  not  only  from  its  interest 
as  a  question  in  scholarship  demanding  ample  research  and  careful 
inference,  but  also  from  its  side-bearings  upon  the  political  contro- 
versies of  the  period.    To  one  party  the  Ephoralty  of  Lacedaemon, 
like  theTribunate  of  Eome,  appeared  to  be  a  Democratic  Institu- 
tion, while  to  the  other  it  seemed  an  Oligarchical  one.    Hence  the 
question  was  one  in  which  political  animus,  as  much  as  seal  for  his- 
toric truth,  was  excited.  I^or  did  that  excitement  readily  die  away, 
as  the  reader  may  see  by  referring  to  K.  O.  Muller's  "  Dorians ;"  a 
"Dissertation  on  the  History  and  Nature  of  the  Spartan  Constitu- 
tion," prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Arnold's  ThucydideSf 
1830 ;  Grote's  Qreece,  chap.  iv.  vol.  ii.,  pp.  455—566,  and  an  erudite 
paper  by  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis,  on  '*  The  Spartan  Constitu- 
tion," in  the  Philological  Museum^  vol.  ii.  pp.  38 — 71.     B.  D. 
Hampden  in  his  Essay  maintained  that  through  the  JEphori— or 
Overseers — the  Demos  of  Doric  Greece  enjoyed  a  representative 
participation  in  the  higher  magistracies  of  the  State.    The  Essay 
was  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-two  pages,  royal  octavo,  as 
a "  Disputatio    Chancellarii  pr»miodonata  et    in   Theatre   Shel- 
'  doniano  reoitata  die  Jun.  XXII.  a.  d.  1814."  Having  graduatedM. A., 
he  subsequently  became  Fellow  of  and  Tutor  in  Oriel  College 
along  with  Arnold,  Coplestone,  Davison,  Hawkins,  Hinds,  Kebk» 
Baden  Powell,  aid  Whately— to  whom  were  subsequently  added 


N««ni«n,  Fiuey,  £.  H.  Fronde,  *^  A.  Qmat,  sod  WiBiaa  A.P. 
Ward* 

JBvnn  at  this  «ar]y  date  £.  D.  Hampden  ^raa  dutiBgvalied  animg 
.acMars  fer  lus  aequaintanoe  witk  the  Pbiloiophj  «f  ibe  AneiMt 


*  It  k  nofc  a  little  strange,  aad  is  periiaps  deaemag  ^f  aoma  ooatidoa- 
tionthat  the  reriTal  of  logical  studies  in  Oxford  led  also  to  «  itubmvi 
andaaroiirto  set  forth  the  "Evidences  of  Christianitj "  in  afresh  Horn, 
and  oae  more  applicable  to  the  time,  and  the  opinions  then  cmrent    Dr. 
Xdvsrd  Hawkins,  Proyost  of  Oriel^  in  1819,  issued  a  sermon  on  "  Unao- 
thoritatiTe  Tradition,*'  and,  in  1840,  as  Bampton  Lecturer,  discoursed  on 
The  Substance  and  Eyidenoe  of  *'  Christian  Truth.'*     Bichard  Whatelj's 
earliest  work,  "  Historic  Doubts  Belatiye  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,**  1819, 
had  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  scepticism ;  many  of  his  "  Essays  on 
the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Beligion,**  *'  Essays  on  St  Paul,**  *' Amo- 
tatioDB  on  Paley's  Eyidenee,"  &c.,  haye  the  same  ol]ject,  and  his  "Intn^' 
duetoty  Lessons  on  the  Eyidenees  of  Chnstianity,"  bring   the  su  jeet 
•iwlthiii  veaoh  of  the  weakest  oapacity.     Samuel  Hinds  not  only  wrotss 
*^iiieiory  of  Chnstianity  **  of  great  ability  and  erudition,  but  pubUsbsd  s 
tenk  and  liberal  compend  of  the  eridenoes  in  his  *'  Ixnpization  and 
-lAathority  of  Scriptur^'^  1881.    Several  of  the  published  ^'SermoM**  of 
Arnold  relate  to  the  evidences ;  the  volnme  issued  in  1832  has  an  "  Evt^ 
.  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  ;*'  in  another  voUmiey  1834^  there  ai«  t«o 
'  i^ppendioes  on  Atheism,  and  a  posthumous  volume  consists  almost  cntiietf 
af  sermons  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.    To  Dr.  Kewnan  «e 
owe  an  able  "  Essay  on  Miracles,"  and  an  "  Essay  on  the  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine.*'  From  Dr.  Hampden  we  have  received  the  "  Bamptoa 
Lectures  '*  and  the  '*  Philosophic  Evidences  of  Christisnity.'* 

Keither  is  it  incurious  to  remsrk  how  thoroughly  identified  with  sings* 

larities— if  we  dare  not  aay  freedom  of  thought — Oriel  had  become  in  the 

wads- of  the  defenders  of  Orthodoiy  in-tUdu  fuo.     Here  is  a  pasng|e 

•vilupevatiye.     **  By  some  unhappy  conjuncture,  not  a  few  of  these  indi- 

*  yidisaLi,  who,  whether  as  dignitariea  of  the  ohnn»h,  heads  of  ooUegeSt  or 

nnaatars  of  our  public  sohools,  have,  to  say  leaat  of  the  fsding,  atiornhd 

^he^blio  sense  of  Chiistiaaity  of  late  years,  haif  e  iasued  fsem  Oriel  CoUflS* 

JBhsM  one  (Whately)  figures  as  a  denier  of  the  saoredaeaB  of  the  LosdV 

day  I  another  (Arnold)  gives  us  notions  of  the  Sacrament  equally  ns* 

«nd  startling ;  a  third  (Hampden)  propounds   that   Sec^ture  five*  * 

little  more  than  a  string  of  naked  faets^  and  that  all  the  doeirmes  whiob  oar 

blindness  conceived  that  the  facts  were  given  merely  toenforce  and  subslsn- 

tiate,  are  little  better  than^^Aeorietf,  conclusions  of  man ;  propositions  loM^ 

aubatantisl,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  justly  to  pronounce  the  dsner 

of  every  one  among  them  to  be  in  the  wrong,  if  be  believes  himself  to  be  in 

the  right.    That  even  Oriel  College  may  harbour  within  ito  walls  mtf? 

individuals  utterly  incapable  of  those  daring  fooleries,  we  have  no  doobt 

'  But  the  public  experience  on  the  subject  has  been  so  unfortanats,  tbst 

%ben  we  see «< Fellow  of  Oriel"  annexed  to  the  title  of  a  publication,  «• 

'onatinctiyely  expect  it  to  be  some  frothy,  presumptnooa,  giddy  perfoitsancsi 

■HBc  indigeated  residuum  of  its  oommonplaee  books,  some  flattsiiag  ^ 

"pestineoceofcoxoomb  professorship  elated  with  ita  atatkm,  *»diB*l^ 

igDoranee  imagining  itself  qualifled  to  throw  new  ligbt  on  mattars  wv*' 

ita  meagre  illumination." — Blaeiwood'M  Mfaaum, 
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'World  and  oftbe  8c1iola8tic  Agee,  so  that  when  the  celebrated  Eney- 
eloptsdia  MetropoUtana,  sufs^eeBted  by  Samiiel  Taylor  Coleridge  was 
oommeneed,  be  was  requested  by  the  Bev.  Edward  Smedley,  nnder 
wboBe  editorial  saperintendence  the  work  was  placed,  to  gire  bis 
aid  to  make  it  a  fall  and  complete  yiew  of  the  state  of  knowledge 
up  to  the  period  of  its  issue,  1815—1845.  The  department  which 
was  by  common  consent  allotted  to  him,  as  the  man  best  fitted  to 
do  justice  to  the  subject,  was  that  period  of  speculation  which  falls 
within  the  Middle  Ages  to  which  the  general  name  of  Scholasticism 
has  been  giyen.  Besides  sereral  minor  contributions  to  the  His- 
torical and  Literary  dirisions  of  that  "  TJniyersal '  Dictionary  of 
Science,  History,  Philosophy,  and  Art,"  he  apecially  prepared  "  A 
Dissertation  on  Scholastic  Jrhilosophy,"  and  an  account  of  "  The 
Xiife  and  Speculations  of  Thomas  Aquinas" — both  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  third  rolume  of  the  Historical  Diyision  of  the  wotk. 
Again,  when,  in  1830,  the  EncycloptBdia  JBriianniea  passed  into  the 
luuids  of  Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh,  and,  under 
the  edik>rship  of  Mr.  Macvey  Napier,  was  reissued  in  an  im- 
prored  form,  1830--42,  E.  D.  Hampden  was  requested  to  colla- 
Dorate  in  the  work.  This  he  did,  and  furnished  to  that  rich 
repertory  of  learning,  an  article  on  Aristotle  and  the  Aristotelian 
Philosophy  to  toI.  iii.,  another  on  Plato  and  Platonism  to  toI. 
xviii.,  and  a  third  on  Socrates  to  vol.  xx.  These  contributions 
to  the  seventh  edition,  have  been  republished  in  the  eighth,  and 
they  have  since  been  reissued  in  a  separate  Tolume,  bearii^  the 
title  of  "The  Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy,"— Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle,  in  1863. 

Of  the  ability  displayed  in  these  productions  the  highest  opmions 
were,  in  general,  entertained  and  expressed.  They  were  said  to  hare 
*'  enriched  "  the  works  in  which  they  appeared,  to  show  that  *' their 
author  was  possessed  of  splendid  endowments,"  ^'undoubted  ability, 
and  the  htgDest  attainments,"  and  to  be  *'  of  great  importance  in  a 
philosophical  point  of  view."  More  specifically  we  may  quote  the 
published  opinion  of  the  learned  ana  trustworthy  Hallam :  that 
••Dr.  Hampden  in  his  'Life  of  Thomas  Aquinas,*  and  view  of 
•The  Scholastic  Philosophy '  "—published  in  Thfi  J^ncyclopadia 
MetropoUtana-^**  hM  the  merit  of  being  the  onlyEoglisman,  past 
or  present,  so  far  as  I  know,  since  the  revival  of  Letters,  who  has 
penetrated  far  into  the  wilderness  of  Scholasticism.*'* 

Sir  Williaih|Hami]ton,  who  had  passed  his  notable  Aristotelian 
examination  in  1810,  while  Hampden  was  yet  a  fresh-man,  while 

S'oclaiming  the  ability  of  the  "  Aristotelian  Exposition "  in  The 
neycwpaiaia  Britannica,  conceives  that  its  author  is  in  error 
.nigardiag  the  Induction  of -which  Aristotle  speaks, .and  devotes 
aeveial  pages  to  the  confutation  of  "Hampden's  perversion  of  Aris- 
totle's ooctrine,*' andin  controversion  of  bia  exposition  of  the  logic 
of  the  Stagyrite.  That  Sir  W.  Hamilton  ahoald  have  so  la- 
boriovsly  employed  himself  in  undoing  the  impression  likely  to  be 
*  ''  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Ifiddle  Ages,"  voL  i.  p.  14 
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made  on  the  readen  of  Hampden's  article,  may  be  taken  aa  eridenee 
of  the  importance  he  attached  to  the  reputation  its  writer  had 
acquired  as  an  Aristotelian,  although,  as  ne  then  supposed,  of  the 
"Whateljan  school.  Despite  of  the  weight  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  authority,  we  are  inclined  to  mamtain  that  the  troe 
nature  and  extent  of  the  Aristotelian  Induction  might  jostlj  be 
made  a  matter  of  controFersy  as  between  the  interpretation  of 
Hamilton  and  Hampden.  This  will  be  admitted  most  readily  by 
those  who  know  most  of  the  Inductive  Logic  of  Aristotle,  Bacon, 
and  Mill ;  but  those  who  desire  to  inform  themselyea  upon  this 
topic,  may  advantageously  study  "The  Logic  of  Science:  a 
Translation  of  the  Posterior  Analytics  of  Aristotle,"  with  notea  and 
an  introduction,  by  Edward  Poste,  M.A. 

We  happen  to  possess  a  rare  copy  of  "  The  Life  of  Thomas 
Aquinas:  a  Dissertation  on  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  of  the 
Middle  Ai^es,  by  the  Bev.  Eenn  Dickson  Hampden,  V.D.,  Begins 
Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  reprinted  from  Hke 
JEncyelopadia  Metropolitana*  (we  quote  the  title  entire.)  This 
work  was  printed  in  1847,  when  the  agitation  concerning  its  au- 
thor's elevation  to  the  see  of  Hereford  was  gobg  on,  but  was 
restrained  from  publication  by  Bishop  Hampden,  because  he  did 
not  wish  any  publication  of  his  to  appear,  which  was  likely  to  jeo- 

?ardize  the  peace  of  the  Church,  or  to  inflame  the  enmity  of  party, 
■"rom  this  copy  of  an  interesting  tract,  of  156  pages,  which  came 
into  our  hands  under  peculiar  circumstances  we  select  the  follow- 
ing extracts  to  place  before  our  readers.  We  must,  however,  pre- 
mise, that  the  reader  may  comprehend  the  quotations,  that,  in  the 
author's  opinion, "  the  whole  of  scholastic  disputation,  relative  to 
the  doctrines  of  Theology  is  grounded  on  two  things,  Faitk  and 
Beason."  "  Where  does  the  one  end,  and  the  other  beffin  F — this  is 
the  question  on  which  all  the  contentions  of  the  Schoolmen  rested. 
The  distinctive  principles  of  Beason  had  necessarily  to  be  rec3g- 
nised  and  illustrated,  and  this  gave  rise  to  all  the  metaphyalMl 
discussion  with  which  we  meet  in  their  voluminous  writings.  This 
application  of  the  science  of  mind  to  theology,  became  a  neoeaaary 
thing,  because  without  the  union  of  the  two  there  oould  have  been 
nu  system  of  doctrinal  faith  whatever,  considered,  that  is,  as  a 
regular  elaborated  dogmatical  system."  Philosophy  was  neoeaaaiy 
to  methodize  and  classify  religious  truths  into  creeds  and  artieles: 
in  our  first  extract  we  have  Thomas  Aauinas,  bom  1224,  died  1274^ 
shown  as  pre-eminent  among  the  schoolmen. 

'*  The  life  of  Aqainas  may  be  partioolarly  selected  as  a  type  of  soholastie 
biography.  His  name  is  fiimiliar  to  eveiy  one,  as  the  representative  of  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs.  That  very  familiaritv  is  an  eridenee  of  the  eon- 
spicuous  plaoe  which  he  holds  among  the  theological  philosophers  of  the 
Middle  Age.  Bat  we  have  been  taught  at  the  same  time  to  aasociate  his 
name  with  all  that  is  dark  in  religion  or  in  philoeophv,  and  we  ate  apt, 
therefore,  to  think  of  him  with  some  degree  of  ridieiue  and  contempt,  as 
unworthy  of  the  serums  inquiiy  of  enlightened  times.     In  truth,  howerw, 
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A<punaa,  when  impartiallj  ezamined,  will  be  found  not  to  shrink  from  a 
comparison  with  the  philosophers  of  the  brightest  period  of  literature.  If 
we  are  to  judge  of  the  philosopher  from  the  intrinsio  powers  of  mind  dis- 
played, independent^  of  the  results  attained  bj  him,  which  chiefly  depend 
on  the  concourse  of  uvourable  circumstances,  then  may  Aquinas  be  placed 
in  the  first  rank  of  philosophy.  If  penetration  of  thought,  comprehenaire- 
ness  of  views,  exactness  the  most  minute,  an  ardour  of  inquiry  the  most 
keen,  a  patience  of  pursuit  the  most  unwearied,  are  among  the  merits  of 
the  philosopher,  then  may  Aquinas  dispute  the  first  place  among  the  candi- 
dates for  the  supremacy  in  speculatire  science.'* 

Here  are  some  wise  sentences  on  the  social  importance  of  the 
Church  :— 

**  The  Church  in  fact,  as  it  then  was  constituted,  was  the  great  centre  of 
power.  Men  who  looked  on  what  passed  around  them  with  any  shrewd- 
ness of  disoemmeut,  could  not  but  obserre  that,  while  kings  and  armies 
were  the  ostensible  agents  in  the  afi*airs  of  the  world,  it  was  the  power  of 
the  Ohuroh  which  actuated  the  whole  machine,  and  guided,  if  it  did  not 
always  originate,  the  complex  morements  of  the  social  mass.  If  there  was 
an  ambition  then  in  the  breast  of  any  one,  here  was  the  theatre  on 
which  it  might  act ;  if  there  was  the  lore  of  literature,  here  it  might  find 
opportunities  for  its  gratification ;  if  there  was  concern  for  the  pubUo  good, 
the  high-bom  wish  to  be  among  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  here 
were  the  means  provided  by  which  either  good  or  evil  might  be  achieved 
on  the  greatest  scale.  Nor  was  the  simple  circumstance  of  the  fellow- 
ahip  subsistmg  between  members  of  the  Church  as  such,  and  more  parti- 
cularly of  that  intimate  connection  between  individuals  of  the  same 
religious  fraternity,  an  inconsiderable  attraction  to  men  of  sensibility  and 
refinement  in  those  days,  when  society  scarcely  existed  in  the  world  at 
large.  In  these  associations,  the  artificial  distinctions  which  separated 
man  from  man,  disappeared.  Men  met  together  on  one  principle,  inde- 
pendent of  the  passions  or  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world,  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons." 

Hero  follows  a  sketch  of  Albert  of  Cologne :  — 

**The  school  of  Albert,  indeed,  like  that  of  Plato,  at  Athens  (if  we  may 
venture  to  compare  the  degenerate  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Age  with  the 
high  thoughts  and  animated  eloquence  of  the  classic  age  of  science),  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  great  seminary  from  which  the  chief  philosophers  of 
the  subsequent  years  were  propagateid.  Plato  combined  the  traditions  of 
ancient  wisdom,  extant  at  his  time,  and  moulded  them  into  a  whole  force 
by  his  genius ;  and  it  is  to  that  spirit  which  he  breathed  over  the  whole, 
and  which  his  disciples  imbibed,  that  we  may  trace  both  the  acute  vigour 
of  the  Aristotelic  logic,  and  the  masculine  dignity  of  the  Stoic  ethics.  So 
to  Albert  of  Cologne  the  epithet  of  "  the  great "  appears  to  be  not  un- 
worthily attached,  if  we  look  to  the  effects  of  his  infiuence  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ase.  Before  him  there  hardly  existed  any 
philosophy  that  might  properly  be  called  scholastic.  There  had  been  many 
who  had  taught  the  like  principles,  and  had  reasoned  in  the  same  manner, 
particularly  we  may  notice  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  in  the 
oentary  preceding,  composed  several  treatises,  which  display  an  astonishing 
power  of  metaphysioal  reasoning.    So  again,  Abelard,  though  far  inferior 
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to  AnBekn,- might  be  BraHtioned  u  aa  «ndiMBt  imtanee  ^  %he  mm  period, 
of  the  nme  kind  of  metsphjaieal  aeatoDess.  Joid  popfaapa,  bat  for  htm-- 
but  lor  that  popnlttrity  which  Abekid  sttnaed,  and  for  the-diseipleiof  Ui 
Mhool,  who  afterwards  filled  infloential  ctationt  intheOhnreh,— 4he  lehool 
of  Albert  would  not  have  been  ireqoented,  or  faia  method  of  philoaophinBg 
have  been  lo  geneealiy  adopted.  Still  Albert  nraet  hare  the  praiae  of  hariBg 
■yttematixed  the  loholaatio  diseoeBiona  $  of  having  perfectly  aooompiiriied 
what  Anselm  had  only  partially  eseottted ;  the  thawing  to  one  pout  the 
mats  of  leaiontngf  which-  had  hitherto  ezi«ted  in  diaperaed  portient,  and 
combining  the  various  principles  employed  in  those  reaeonings  into  one 
peculiar  philosophy,  to  which  we  give  the  peculiar  name  of  scholaatiasm." 

We  next  quote  Dr.  Hampden's  account  of  the  works  -snd  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Thomas  Aquinas : — 

**  The  printed  edition  -of  hia  wori^s  extend  to  eighteen  ▼ohimes  in  folio. 
Of  theie,  the  first  five  consist  of  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  the  raanoaiB^ 
volumes  being  oooi^pied  by  his  '^Som  of  Theology,**  hia  prineipid  wort, 
which  fills  tfcaree  of  the  Tohmies,  his  commentary  on  the  **  Book  of  ft* 
<Sentenoes,"  commentaries  on  various  Books  of  Sisripture,  SermoBS,  tad 
some  smaller  Theological  tracts.  Nor  are  these  the  whole  of  his  writiop. 
If  we  may  believe  his  panegyrists,  his  fiieulty  of  composition  was  so  grnt 
that  he  constantly  employed  four  persons  to  write  by  his  dictation,  wfaioh 
<N«s  even  too  rapid  for  their  united  labours. 

"  There  was  in  him  the  gentleness,  the  modesty,  the  pisty  of  tiie  Chn* 
tian  character;  but  these  giaoefal  outlines  were  dashed  with  the  fasrd 
touches  of  monastic  austeri^.  He  stands  -forth  to  our  view  like  the  scalp* 
tmed  image  of  the  form  of  Christiaiiity,  executed  after  the  true  model,  list 
by  some  rude  hand,  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  t8Ste,.and  unable  to  fob- 
dne  the  stubborn  marble  to  a  conformity  with  the  living  'OTiginal.  His 
mental  endowments  and  oharacter  are  not  inaptly  represented  by  ths^ 
«cription  given  of  his  person,  fiis  body,  it  is  said,  was  <  simost  vast,  tsll 
and  massy  in  the  bones,  to  which  the  spare  fiesh  scarcely  gave  a  compk^ 
covering.*  For  so  was  there  something  gigantic  in  hia  mind  and  bif 
schemes  of  life,  whilst  there  was  a  nskedness  and  dieariness  in  his  stadtei 
and  contemplative  pursuits — a  want  of  substance  and  vitality, — ^trulj  eba* 
lacteristic  of  the  soholaatio  theologian  and  philoeopher.  '  Kor  is  the  rsoiiiB- 
der  of  the  portrait  out  of  keeping  with  the  above.  '  The  cxpasssion  of  lu^ 
•yes,*  continues  his  biogr^her,  *■  was  most  modest  j  his  faee  obloag ;  bis 
oomplezion  inclined  to  saltowaees ;  his  £9fehead  moio  depressed  then  th« 
profoundness  of  his  intellect  might  seem  to.  require;  his  hmdhrg^^ 
round,  .and  partly  bsld ;  his  person  erect.'* 

Prom  the  Dissertation  on  Scholastio'  Philosophj  we  obtain  thi* 
paragraph,  on  the  effects  of  studies  confined  to  books  :— 

<«  The  Soman  liteiature,  indeed,  was  esaentially  derivative.  'Thesfsn' 
of  the  BepubUc  in  the  busy  period,  when  it  wasoconpied  in  the  acquisition 
of  its  £mpire,  was  averse  to  the  soft  influence  of  letters ;  and  a  grest  pe^ 
found  itsdf  the  mistress  of  the  worid,  and  in  a  high  state  of  ciriMsstioo, 
with  no  domestic  philosophy,  and  scarcely  any  domestic  Htsntore.  ^ 
this  state  of  the  ease,  when  the  leisure  of  the  people  demmded  the  pw"' 
cation  of  literatnie,  reooniee  was  noceesarily  had  to  theratores  of  s  mixf° 
tongue:  and  the  learned  Clrpek  was  souglit  bytheetadiMf  Bomaossstkt 
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ittterpfster  of  ihe  Imgnage  sad  philotoph j  of  Oraeoe.  Tlmi  tke  letraiiig 
liroin  books  was  the  expedient  to  which  the  literary  Homan  was  seeessarilj 
driTsn.  And  this  led  forther  to  the  rise  and  employment  of  eommentators ; 
to  the  study,  in  short,  of  the  instrument  of  knowledge  in  oomlnnation  with 
the  eubjeot  explored,  and  at  length  to  the  use  of  the  mere  books  as  an  end 
of  study  in  themselyss. 

*'  Where  a  people  pasaes  through  the  regular  transitions  from  an  in&n^ 
to  a  maturity  of  intelleotual  eoltivation,  poetry  and  the  finearts  at  first  en- 
gage their  attention ;  the  taste  is  formed  before  the  powers  of  judgment 
and  reaaoning  are  wrought  to  their  serere  perfsction.    This  appears  fiom 
the  case  of  Greece,  where  we  hate  the  instance  of  a  people  forming  Ibr 
themaelTes,  by  suoceesiTe  original  efforts,  their  own  intellectual  character. 
Their  genius  threw  itself  forUi  in  its  native  poetry ;  and  their  tem^es,  their 
etatnss,  and  their  pictures,  proclaimed  its  graceful  rigour,  before  the  bowsrs 
of  Aoademus  or  the  Lyceum  resounded  with  the  hum  of  their  philosophy. 
This,  then,  is  thenatursl  progress  of  things ;  the  natural  course  of  theedu- 
oation  of  a  people.    But  in  the  ease  of  the  Latin  world,  as  we  here  desig- 
nate that  part  of  the  Boman  Smpire  which  was  united  into  a  social  mass 
by  Roman  eirilisation,  the  intdJieotual  character  first  dereloped  itself  in 
philosophy ;  the  first  great  movement  was  to  that  which  is  the  last  pro- 
perty in  the  order  of  nature.    But  the  fsct  explains  itself  when  we  looa  in- 
to it  more  oloeely.    The  schools  of  the  Middle  Age  received  in  a  mass  the 
•coumnlated  treasures  of  antiquity.    They  invented  nothing  for  themselves ; 
the  riches  of  poetry,  eloquence,  and  philosophy,  were  poured  out  on  them 
in  lavish  profusion.    At  the  same  time  there  was  no  ci^paoity  for  appreci- 
ating the  relative  value  of  the  several  acquisitions  of  knowledge.    At  this 
crisis,  however,  polemical  disputation  called  upon  the  heads  of  the  Cluristian 
Ohnrch,  to  acquaint  themselres  with  the  theories  of  that  philosophy,  from 
which  the  infidel  or  the  heretic  drew  his  attacks  on  Ohriatianity.    The 
necessity  was  lelt  of  opposing  phik>Bophy  with  philosophy.    Hence  from 
the  eariieat  ages,  Christianity  is  spoken  of  by  the  finthers  as  a  philosophy ; 
and  is  strenuously  maintained  to  be  the  only  true  philosophy  of  life  as 
oontmsted  with  that  of  heathen  sages.    Whilst  the  poetry  thereof  and 
history,  and  eloquence  of  the  okssic  authors  were  held  in  contempt,  as 
oompantively  xmworthy  of  attention  from  the  Christian,  the  pages  of  the 
philosopher  were  eagerly  explored,  in  order  to  an  acquaintance  with  those 
principwe  which  were  branght  into  competition  with  Christianity.    And 
thus,  unhappily,  the  Christian  schools  re? ersed  the  natural  order  of  the 
education  of  the  human  mind,  rushing  all  at  once  to  an  end,  legitimately 
attainable  only  by  the  fruit  of  anatured  habits  of  thought,  and  the  disci- 
pline of  all  the  faoulties  of  the  mind.    Their  philosophy  consequently  <was 
an  insincere^  unreal  system,  a  eoUection  of  principles,  the  data  not  of  in- 
veatigation  and  experience,  but  of  a  prescriptive  authority  ;  the  reeults  of 
the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  others  taken  in  their  concrete  form,  without 
analysis,  and  applied  as  oracular  texts  for  the  deduction  of  tnitfas.*' 

The^foUawing  estimate  of  the  reapeotiye  influenceB  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  on  the  scholastic  philosophy,  is  interesting  and  instruo- 
tive:— 

**  Plaioniam  was  the  eatablished  phUosopfay  of  the  Obureh  in  the  Primi- 
tive Ages  of  Christianity.  The  first  converts  to  the  gospel  frem  the  class 
of  phitosophers^pear  to  have  been  of  that  sect ;  and  these  brooght 
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them  into  their  new  profeesions,  a  predileotion  for  the  theoriei  which  thej 
had  only  formally  renounced  in  embracing  the  gospel.  .  .  .  Still  that 
philosophy  did  not  suffice  for  the  whole  etate  of  the  case.  It  preaented, 
indeed,  the  means  of  speculating  on  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  ci- 
plaining  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  speculative  men  ;  but  it  waa  deficient 
as  a  method  of  investigatioD  and  argument.  It  waa  only  a  Taet  colleetioD 
of  theories.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  oaf  e  with  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle. This  was  essentially  a  science  of  methods.  Aristotle  had  analyzed 
the  principles  of  hnman  knowledge,  examining  into  the  nature  of  language, 
aa  the  instrument  of  communicating  knowledge^  and  deliTering  with  aoeo- 
racy  and  fulness  the  means  of  producing  persuasion  and  oonTiction.  This 
was  observed  to  be  eminently  the  characteristio  of  a  large  portion  of  Aris- 
totle's works,  that  collection  of  logical  treatises  to  which  modems  have 
giren  the  name  of  the  Or^auon  ;  whilst  throughout  his  works  a  methodical 
character  marks  them  in  contrast  with  the  rhetorical  diffiiseneas  and  inv- 
gularity  of  Plato.  Thus  was  the  Christian  student  invited  to  the  atady  of 
'the  logic  of  Aristotle ;  and  thus,  too,  has  the  name  of  Aristotle  been  iden- 
tified with  that  of  logical  philosopher.    .     .     . 

"  Thus  were  the  two  systems,  the  Platonic  and  the  Aristotelio  imper- 
oeptibly  blended  together.  The  Aristotelic,  repulsive  in  its  dryness  of 
methodical  discussion,  and  ditappointing  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
heart,  obtained  a  support  in  the  enthusiasm  of  Platonism ;  whilst  Pk- 
tonism,  too  imaginative  in  its  own  unmixed  nature,  too  evanescent  in  its 
abstractions  for  the  herd  of  philosophers,  descended  to  conversation  with 
men  of  humble  genius,  and  combated  the  religious  disputant  with  reason- 
ings  drawn  from  the  practical  philosophy  of  the  Peripatetic  sehooL  .  .  . 
In  examining  into  any  philosophy,  there  are  two  leading  pointa  to  which 
we  naturally  advert ;  1,  the  substance  itself  of  the  philosophy ;  or  the 
principles  in  the  different  departments  of  human  knowledge,  of  whieb 
it  actually  consists ;  2,  the  method  on  which  it  proceeds ;  what  data  it 
assumes,  and  in  what  order  it  applies  these  for  the  construction  of  its 
system.  Now  in  the  philosophy  of  the  schoolmen  these  two  points  of 
view  meet  in  one.  We  have  shown  how  the  method  of  Aristotle  was 
gradually  superinduced  on  the  established  Platoniam  of  the  diarch. 
.  .  •  But  Platonism  was  the  strong  undercurrent.  The  AriatoCdic 
philosophy  was  the  tide  that  flowed  on  the  surface,  propelled  by  eveiy 
wind  and  storm  that  vexed  the  Church.  The  Aristotelie  philos«>phT, 
accordingly,  being  cultivated  only  as  a  science  of  defence,  end  conseqnratly 
established  as  a  logical  philosophy,  what  was  in  its  proper  nature  aimply  a 
method  of  discussion,  became  in  the  result  an  organ  of  mvestigation,  and  a 
science  also  of  the  first  principles  of  every  other  science.  This  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  views  of  Aristotle  himself ;  for  the  gnat  aervioe 
rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of  scientific  truth  was,  thst  be  separated 
logic  from  the  metaphysics  with  which  it  bad  been  confounded  in  all 
former  systems." 

The  further  effects  of  this  double  influence  are  thua  traced  and 
explained : — 

"  The  scholastic  phUosophy  is  the  only  system  in  which  idealism  and 
realism  have  completely  coincided.  Plato  gave  the  name  indeed  of  dialeriir 
to  the  supreme  science ;  for  the  train  of  thought  by  which  he  arrived  at 
Ills  theory  of  ideas,  naturally  snggasted  that  name  as  the  designation  of  the 
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soienoe  of  ideas.    Bat  ttill  tha  ideal  or  meUphjBical  character  predomi* 
nates  orer  hig  whole  philoaophy.    ...    In  Aristotle  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  realism,  especially  in  his  physical  philosophy,  which  is  for  the 
moet  part,  an  assumed  science  of  nature,  deduced  from  the  abstractions  of 
language.    At  the  same  time  his  general  Tiews  are  entirely  adrerse  to 
idealism,  and  no  philosopher  of  antiquity  has  displayed  so  fully  through- 
out his  writings  the  scientific  yalue  of  ezperieooe  and  obsenration.    But  in 
the  schoolmen,  idealism  and  realism  go  hand  in  hand.    In  them  there  is 
no  proper  direct  appeal  to  experience  and  obser?ation.    The  Tisible  world 
is  to  them,  only  a  shadow  and  type  of  the  metaphysical ;  a  writing  as  it 
were  in  cipher,  to  be  read  by  the  key  of  those  recondite  truths  which  exist 
in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  intellect.     But  their  very  business  is  argu- 
mentation.    And  thus  conclusions,  indicating  nothing  more  than  connec- 
tions of  thought  in  the  mind,  are  continually  realized  in  their  mode  of 
speculation  ;  applied,  that  is,  as  if  they  were  indications  of  real  connec- 
tions in  nature.    .    .     .    We  find,  indeed,  the  different  schoolmen,  espe- 
cially after  the  thirteenth  century,  distinguished  from    each   other  as « 
nominalists  or  realists.     .     .     .     These  two  classes  included  under  them 
a  great  Tariety  of  shades  of  opinion,  of  which  we  may  state  the  twa 
extremes  to  be— on  the  one  hand)  the  opinion  that  regarded  abstract  terma 
as  mere  sounds ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  supposed  a  physical  being 
corresponding  to  evqry  abstract  term.    Still  nominalism,  ai  it  existed  in 
the  scholastic  ages,  was  rather  a  modification  of  realism,  or  the  exception 
from  the  general  system.     .    .     .    The  scholastic  nominalists  were  practi- 
cally real^ts,  so  far  as  they  pursued  the  same  mode  of  establishing  truths 
by  syllogistic  processes,  as  those  who  were  realists  in  theory.     ...    In 
the  scholastic  system,  the  object  was,  not  to  rise  from  individuals  to  gene- 
ral principles,  but  to  descend  from  the  highest  abstractions  to  individual 
beings.     The  only  certain  real  existences  given  in  the  system  were  the 
natures  of  matter  and  form. 

"  The  problem  then  was  to  find  the  principle  of  individuation  ;  to  show 
how  these  infinite  natures  were  circumscribed  and  limited  in  the  yarioua 
individual  objects  which  the  sensible  universe  presents.     ...    As  the 
ideas  of  the  purely  intellectual  region  were  assumed  to  be  the  primary  ele- 
ments of  all  truth — the  principles  from  which  the  constitution  and  order 
of  the  sensible  universe  were  derived — they  were  evidently  to  be  explored 
in  those  types  and  representations  of  them  which  the  universe  presents  to 
our  observation.    The  world  of  sense  and  observation,  according  to  their 
view,  lay  between  the  divine  mind  and  the  human.    The  mind  by  the  study 
of  the  forms  impressed  in  that  world,  under  the  guidance  of  the  natural 
sciences,  penetrates  the  interposing  mass ;  and  thus,  at  length,  rising  by 
the  steps  of  sublime  contemplation,  is  brought  more  immediately  into  the 
Divine  presence,  and  enabled  more  and  more  to  see  God  as  Ho  is.     .     .     • 
The  doctrine  of  final  causes  is  the  master  principle  of  the  whole  inquiry. 
Instead  of  looking  at  phenomena,  and  examining  tilings  in  themselves,  the 
schoolman,  following  Aristotle,  is  emplojed  in  considering  the  tendencies 
or  designa  of  nature,  and  con»tructing  a  hypothetical  system  on  assumptions 
of  what  is  best  and  most  perfect  in  nature.    The  whole  drift  of  his  inquiry 
is  the  idea  or  abstract /orm  which  nature  is  supposed  to  be  endeavouring' 
to  realize.     Thus,  ttiera'cre,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  lofty  science,  his  own 
mind,  aa  the  mirror  of  the  divine,^the  philosophical  synopsis  of  all  that 
exists  without  it  in  the  universe, — becomes  the  only  field  of  study ;  whilst 
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hen0glMte  thai  aotntl  form  which  things  piwent  to  eztennd  obaaratMrn 
aft  aocideiitalt  aad  mmal,  and.  anicieiitific.  ...  The  wehoobnea,  nmfl 
imdoubtedlj  be  reckoned  among  the  preconora  of  the  leliDrmatioii  both  of 
region  and  philoiophj.  Bj  the  temerity  of  their  apeenlatioiia  th^ 
inured  the  minds  of  men  to  think  boldlj :  and  thej  nused  donbta  and 
diAoulties  which  sustained  the  inqoiaitive  spirit  until  at  least  a  belter  daj 
should  dawn  upon  its  efforts.  .  .  .  The  spirit  which  thej  had  nurtmed 
surrired  bejond  them,  to  fight  against  the  system  within  whioh  it  had 
grown  up }  as  the  system  itself  had  fought  against  the  arbitrary  aathority 
of  the  church,  within  whose  bosom  it  had  been  cherished.  .  .  .  The 
same  writers  live  as  authorities  in  theological  speculation  to  the  Boman 
Church  who,  as  the  advocates  of  reason  against  the  churdi  sjatem,  haT* 
raised  up  its  most  formidable  antagonists,  both  in  religion  and  philoac^l^.* 

While  acting  as  Tutor  in  Oriel,  Hampden  published  in  1827,  his 
«  Philosophiosl  Evidences  of  Christiwiity,"  a  work  which  has  been 
spoken  ofas  *'  an  appropriate  and  worthy  companion  to  Butler's  Ana- 
logy." In  1829  and  1831  he  was  Examiner  in  Classics,  and  in  the 
latter  year  he  was  chosen  by  the  heads  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxf<»d« 
Bampton  Lecturer  for  1832.  These  consist  of  a  series  of  eiji^t 
Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  preached  before  the  ITnirersity  in  St. 
Mary's,  Oxford,  on  some  pomt  of  Christian  theology,  "  and  when 
the  preacher  is  a  man " — as  he  generally  is — "  of  any  ability  or 
expectations,  the  sermons,  from  their  elaborate  character,  and 
from  being  delivered  during  a  period  of  several  weeks, 
always  attract  considerable  attention.  In  this  case  thej 
were  yery  noteworthy.  The  author,  although  he  had  taken 
"  holy  orders  "  early,  had  not  solicited  ecdesiastioal  ptefeg* 
ment,  but  devoted  himself  sedulously  to  teaching  and  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  His  reputation  for  ability  was  great, 
and  his  liberality  of  sentiment,  opinion,  and  political  craed  was  Tery 
marked.  He  was  known  to  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  mofve* 
ments  of  mind  taking  place  in  Oxford  under  Keble,  Fronde,  Ward, 
Newman,  &o. ;  and  to  have  kept  a  strict  watch  over  the  tendencies 
to  which  their  opinions  gave  an  impetus.  With  a  clear  eye  he  had 
marked  the  inception  of  Fatrism,  and  its  development  into  IVactism, 
and  he  had  fixed  in  his  own  mind  the  prime  point  at  which  the  fallacy 
of  the  Newmanites  had  its  origin.  He  had  in  his  "  Evidences  "  striven 
to  show  how  reason  and  faith  m&j  be  reconciled  without  the  pros- 
tration of  reason  to  faith,  and  without  the  elevation  of  reason  to  a 
tyranny  over  faith,  but  in  a  co-ordinate  activity  and  hearty  luumony 
of  effort,  a  mentid  examination  of  fundamentu  facts  and  principles, 
and  a  proper  conpcientiousness  in  the  conducting  of  critiml  inquiry 
into  the  credibility  of  credentials  as  well  as  creed,  whether  the 
claimant  of  our  trust  was  faith  or  reason.  He  had  now  to  exhibit 
aad  expound,  as  well  as  examine,  and  expose  the  distinetion  between 
the  divine  facts  snd  the  human  form  of  creeds,  and  so  to  diasociate 
in  men's  minds  the  human  and  the  divine  elements  of  religioos  con- 
viction that  Bitualism  might  be  seen  to  be  clearly  different  from* 
however  much  it  might  be  incorporated  with  Bpiritualiam.  BiMstic 
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tlicologj  aeesad  to  him  to  infringe  upon  and  to  snbTvtt  mdiridiial 
ffliih  and  penooa]  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  proper  seaveh  for 
trath ;  and  h«  wished  to  scale  off  from  the  creeds  of  Christendom 
the  inorastations  of  scholasticism,  and  to  set  apart  in  its  crjrstaline, 
or  rather,  Christlike  purity  "  the  faith  once  dehrered  to  the  saints." 
These  sermons  went  down  to  the  very  basis  of  the  controrersy  of 
the  times.  They  show  scholasticism  as  "  a  human  section  of  the 
eomplez  history  of  Christianity/'  and  while  they  presuppose  "  a 
diyine  origin  to  the  Christian  revelation,  and  a  superintending  pro- 
TidenceoYer  its  whole  course,"  they  endeavour  "to  take  some 
account  of  that  resistance  which  the  human  agent  has  opposed  to 
the  diffusion  of  the  truth  as  it  was  purely  inspired,"  in  conveyance 
of  which  ''  the  Lord's  vineyard  has  been  overrun  with  thoma  and 
weeds."  ITot  only,  therefore,  as  a  valuable  contribntion  to  philo- 
sophy and  theology,  to  English  controversy  and  the  history  of  the 
chxuoh,  but  as  now  being  somewhat  rare  and  scarce,  we  believe  we 
shall  dJo  our  readers  a  service  by  giving  considerable  spaee  to  an 
epitomised  account  of  the  Bamptou  Lectures  of  1832. 

L  "  Ohxistianity  had  its  beginnings  amidst  obBtraotions  of  a  two>fold 
character ;  the  self-righteouBness  of  the  human  heart  and  the  presumption 
of  the  human  understanding.  The  histoiy  of  infidelity  and  heresy  affords 
abundant  inttanoes  of  this  t«ro-fold  counteraction  to  the  tmthfl  of  the  gos* 
pd.  There  is  a  resistance  simply  moral,  and  another  simply  intellectual, — 
the  force  of  vice  and  the  force  of  theory ;  both  of  which  haTC  played  a 
cottsiderabfe  part  in  the  drama  of  religton.  In  considering  'the  effect 
of  opinion  as  such  on  the  doctrines  of  G&istianity,*  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
first  lecture  to  '  show  how  the  intelleot  of  man  has  insinuated  its  own  con- 
clusions into  the  body  of  the  rcFeUtion  in  the  course  of  its  transmission,  and 
modiilad  the  expressions  by  which  the  truth  is  conyeyed — especially  in 
regard  to '  the  effect  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,'  that  vast  theoretic  system 
wfaioh  has  educated  the  human  intellect  in  the  West  for  the  larger  views, 
the  mora  elevated  thoughts,  and  more  masculine  vigour  of  modem  science 
and  modem  theology. 

**The  soholastio  method  is  nothing  more  than  a  view  of  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  as  it  was  moulded  by  the  state  of  civilization  and  learning,  and 
by  the  existing  relations  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastioal  powers  in  the 
course  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  what  the  cherished  study  of  this  place 
was  at  a  period,  when  it  was  pursued  with  an  excessive  intensity  of  devotion 
to  the  combined  authority  of  the  philosopher  and  the  gifted  commentator 
on  hia  doctrines.  The  erection  of  this  and  other  universities  was  the  great 
external  means  bv  which  the  scholastic  philosophy  was  constituted  into 
that  fonn  which  it  ultimately  attained.  The  chairs  of  theology  and  phi- 
IdsopHy,  established  here  and  elsewhere,  were  the  oracular  seats,  as  the 
rationale  of  theological  and  moral  truth.  The  collection  of  these  several 
authoritative  decisions  at  length  rose  into  a  peculiar  system  of  philosophy 
in  itsdf ;  of  which  Aristotle,  indeed,  was  the  foundation  and  cement,  but 
the  structure  itself,  oommentaiy  piled  upon  commentary,  and  conclusion  on 
candosiott. 

**The  scholastic  philosophy,  indeed,  is  pre-eminently  a  record  of  the 
struggle  which  has  subsisted,  between  the  efforts  of  human  reason  on  the 
one  han^  to  assert  its  own  iseedom  and  independence  s  and,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  ooeroion  exercised  oyer  it  by  the  otTil  or  eoeleBJuffcird  powers. 
In  the  general  eurrej  of  it  it  will  be  obserred  to  be  dyitingoiihed  by  two 
yery  opposite  characteristics ;  an  unbounded  liberty  of  discussion,  that  ad- 
yances  with  unawed  step  into  the  most  startling  cariosities  of  minnte  in- 
quiry ;  and  a  serrile  addiction  to  the  previous  determinations  and  sanctions 
of  the  yenerated  doctors  of  the  church. 

"  The  course  of  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  church  seemed  to  be 
eminently  favourable  towards  the  preponderance  of  the  Greeks.  Theirs 
were  the  churches  immediately  founded  by  the  apostles.  Theirs  was  the 
language  of  the  sacred  books  and  ofphilosophy.  Theirs,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, were  the  apologies  by  which  Christianity  defended  itself  against  toe 
assaults  of  the  Jew  or  the  Pagan  in  the  first  centuries.  It  was  their  wri- 
ters who  took  the  lead  in  systemati^g  the  doctrines  of  the  fiuth,  and  allied 
them  with  philosophy.  It  was  their  bishops  who  took  the  ostensible  part 
in  the  great  councils  of  the  first  four  centuries,  and  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth.  In  the  course  of  that  period,  too,  occur  the  names  of  all  the  most 
illustrious  fiaithers  of  the  Greek  church ;  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  Eniefaiiis  of 
CflDsarea,  Athanasius,  Basil,  the  two  Gbegories,  Chrysostom,  men  of  acute 
and  eloquent  genius,  as  well  as  of  intrepid  energy.  Still,  the  eflbrte  of  the 
Greeks  may  all  be  characterized  as  eminently  literary ;  as  philosophical  de- 
fences and  expositions  of  the  faith,  more  than  practical  energies  in  its 
behalf.  .  .  .  The  Greek  was  by  education  a  sophist,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  that  term.  His  business  was  philosophy.  .  .  .  The  Greek,  indeed, 
shows  himself  also  a  rhetorician ;  rhetoric  being  a  branch  of  his  nmyersal 
philosophy.  But  he  is  principally  engaged  in  illustrating  some  tenet  of 
philosophy,  and  applying  it  to  Christian  doctrine.  He  is  more  logical  than 
the  Latin,  in  this  sense,  that  he  is  intent  rather  on  proving  that  something 
which  he  maintains  is  true,  than  of  enforcing  a  belief  in  it. 

"  The  Latins  have  not  that  splendid  array  of  philosophical  writings 
which  the  catalogue  of  the  Greek  fathers  exhibits ;  but  they  had  sagacious 
pohticsl  leaders,  popular  advocates  of  the  sacred  cause,  men  of  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  world  combined  with  a  nervous  enthusiasm  of  thought 
and  feeling.  In  Tertullian,  for  instance,  we  see  the  art  of  the  rhetorician 
united  with  the  obstinacy  and  rude  vehemence  of  the  practical  enthusiast ; 
in  Cyprian,  amidst  the  placid  flow  of  his  style,  the  resoluteness  of  moral 
feeling,  which  at  length  carried  him  to  martyrdom ;  in  Laotantiua  and 
Amobius,  the  persuasiveness  of  advocates,  intent  more  on  the  effect  of  their 
arguments  than  on  their  philosophical  accuracy  or  logical  cogency ;  in 
Jerome  and  Augustine,  at  once  the  rigour  of  logicians,  the  oomprehensiye 
yiews  of  philosophers,  the  persuasiveness  of  orators,  the  command  of  poli- 
tical leaders.  .  .  .  The  Latin  divines  of  the  early  centuries  were  chiefly 
of  the  class  of  orators,  or  rhetoricians,  by  profession.  .  .  .  The  Latin 
fiows  on  more  difinsively,  more  irregularly,  more  rhetorically,  in  a  word,  in 
his  style  of  argumentation  ;  dwells  on  a  point  which  he  thinks  strong,  with- 
out scrupling  to  recur  to  it,  and  insist  on  it ;  and  is  far  less  exact  in  the 
meaning  which  he  annexes  to  the  terms  employed.** 

II.  **  The  scholastic  system  was  one  which  '  naturally  grew  out  of  the 
straggle  subsisting  in  the  west  between  reason  and  authority,'  and  it  is  now 
the  author*H  purpose  to  '  explain  the  nature  of  that  philosophy  itself  when 
it  became  the  acknowledged  system  of  the  church ;  to  'give  some  accoont 
of  its  formation  and  of  the  general  character  resulting  from  it,'  thus  '  traciiig 
to  its  origin  that  speculative  logical  Christianity  which  survives  among  aa 
at  this  day,'  in  order  that  we  may  see  the  evil  of  a  logical  theology. 
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''The  Bofaolastio  phDosophj  was,  in  its  fundamental  olwracter,  a  logfical 
fbeology.     .     .     .    The  combination  and  analjaia  of  woords  whioh  the 
logical  theology  has  produced,  have  giren  ooeaeion  to  the  paaaions  of  men, 
to  arm  themsdres  in  defence  of  the  phantoma  thna  oalled  into'  bein/(.    Kot 
onlj  httre  pioleased  theologians,  but  private  Chriatians,  been  impoeed  on, 
b^  the  BpecioQB  religion  of  terms  of  theology.    ...    It  is  enough  to 
gtre  a  name  to  any  matter  of  objection,  for  the  many  to  join  in  tiie  olamonr 
against  what  they  have  not  examined,  or  have  no  dispoaition  to  examine. 
.    .    .    Logic,  consequently,  becomes  more  than  a  mere  instnimentof  die- 
pntation.    it  was  eonyerted  into  a  method  of  philosophy,  an  iastrument 
for  inTeetigating  truth.     As  one  of  the  seren  arts,  it  wae  neglected,  no  less, 
perhaps,  than  the  rest.    There  was  no  searching  into  its  prineiples,  with 
the  Tiew  of  asoertaining  a  jnst  theory  of  argumentatiefn.    Its  exaltation  to 
the  rank  of  the  eoienoe  of  xnTestigation,  left  the  fields  «f  its  proper  region 
noenltivated  amidst  the  yain  ambition  of  oonqoeat  orer  the  empire  of  sd- 
enee.     As  an  organ  of  philosophy  it  was  explored  only  in  its  oonoeetioQ 
with  metaphysicfd  truth ;  as  it  serres,  that  is,  to  nnrarel  tiiese  assoeiatione 
of  thought,  of  whioh^  it  is  the  key,  so  far  as  it  is  the^reault  of  them-^an 
efibet  prodneed  by  the  mind's  operation  within  itself.    .    •    •    It  was  only 
indeed  at  the  time  of  Oioero  that  Aristotle^s  writings  wens  bretight  to 
light,  from  the  long  obsourity  in  whioh  they  were  baried.    And  it  is  not 
asserting  too  much  to  say,  that,  eren  had  the  Bemaas  been  di^iesed  to  en- 
courage a  specnlatiTe  philosophy,  there  was  then  no  one  oompetent,  either 
justly  to  Talue,  or  fttlly  to  explain,  his  logical  doctrines.    An  art  oi  logic  had 
long  been  current  in  use,  the  dudectio  of  the  Stoics,  whioh,  so  far  frem 
openiiuE  the  mind  to  the  reception  of  a  truly  philoeophioal  method,  had  pre- 
judioed  them  with  wrong  notions  of  the  science.    If  Aristotle,  therefore, 
wen  studied,  it  would  naturally  be  such  portions  of  hia  logio  as  oeinoided, 
or  seemed  to  coincide,  most  with  the  existing  imperfect  views.    Hence  the 
almost  excInsiTC  study,  among  the  Latins,  of  his  toeatise,  entitled,  ^'Xbe 
Categories  or  Predicaments.'    Though  other  treatises  of  Iris  l^gie  were 
translated  into  Latin,  these  soon  fell  into  disuse.    A  compendinm  of  I>i»- 
leotio,  founded  on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  and  passed  under  the  name 
of  Augustine,  became  the  ordinary  text-book,  fromwhieh  the  whole  eeienee 
wae  professed  to  be  tanght  in  the  Latin  schools,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.    Other  abstracts  of  logic,  drawn  from  Beethios^  Osssio- 
doTOs,  and  Oapella,  appear  abo  to  haye  been  used  ;  and  each  distinguished 
maeter,  probably,  composed  his  own  treatise  of  the  art.    Bat  all  were  con- 
fined to  the  same  meagre  technicalities,  which  alone  accorded  with  the  oov- 
rupt  theological  taste  of  the  times.    .    .    .    The  Teiy  professors  of  science 
fell  into  a  decrepitude  of  learning  which  needed  everr  auxiliary  to  its  feeble- 
neae.    It  was  the  noble  conception  of  the  admirable  BoethiuB  to  have  re- 
jmired  this  loss  to  the  Latin  world,  and  to  have  transfused,  into  their  own 
toxigue,  the  principal  documents  of  Greek  philosophy  $  not  only  by  trans- 
lations, bat  by  his  own  writings.    He  applied  himself  to  this  rest  under- 
taking witJi  a  spirit  wortliy  of  the  best  days  of  Bome^  and  a  talent  for  phi- 
losophy, cultivated  by  hearing  the  last  successors  of  Kato  and  Aristotle,  on 
the  classic  ground  itself  where  those  philosophers  had  taagbt.    •    r    •    It 
is  not  vrith  a  losical  philosophy,  as  with  any  other  system.    A  particular 
theory  in  metaphysicB,  or  phvsics,  may  have  its  day  a^  ^ass  away.    But  a 
science,  which  is  an  universal  method — ^whioh  is  carried  into  every  subjeet, 
particularly  one  like  tins  entering  into  the  very  vitals  of  aeligien,  and  cm- 
1869.  M 
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twining  itulfviths  parasitical  fondneia  around  the  raBJailic  bodjofMcred 
tmlfa,  cannot  be  diipelled  altogother  bj  an;  reformation.  It  becomn  part 
not  onl;  of  tlie  •cicnliGc  languue  of  a  peopls,  but  an  idiom  in  which  ibrj 
•Ipresa  their  ordinarj  ideal.  Ibi>  has  been  eminently  the  caas  iritb  tha 
pbiloeopbj  of  Arittotte,  in  iti  tianiition  tbrough  tlie  scboolj  of  the  Middle 
Age*.  It  is  in  the  verj  air  of  our  social  life.  Tti  Irgend,  though  won,  ti 
not  effacvd  from  the -current  coin  of  our  philosophy  and  our  lbeal<^. 
,  .  .  The  obiectadcordinglj  oftha  scholaitic  theolc^  was  to  detect  ind 
draw  forth  from  the  Scripture,  b;  aid  of  the  subtle  analysis  of  the  pliiloio- 
phy  of  Aristolle,  the  mystical  Iruthi  of  Qod,  on  which  the  Scripture  ivrt- 
ution  was  conoeived  to  be  founded.  .  .  .  Logicaldiilinelions  andeaa- 
oluiiona  amount  only  [o  an  analysis  of  the  notions  inToWed  in  general 
terms  ;  and  when  employed,  thereft»«,  to  aicartaio  the  natore  of  a  thing, 
terminate  in  giiing  a  more  exact  notion  of  the  term  by  which  it  is  signifiea. 
Such,  in  fnot,  was  (he  science  of  Ibrms  in  Aristotle's  philosophy.  Tb^ 
were  atriclly  the  logical  definitions  of  the  species  of  things  ;  limits  fixed  ia 
the  region  of  the  mind  alone  i  and  so  lar  coincident  with  the  ideas  of  Iht 
Platonists.  .  .  .  The  whole  philosophy  of  Aristotle  readily  accommo- 
dated itself  to  such  a  theoiogy.  His  physical  science  is  throughout  logical, 
being,  indeed,  a  body  of  conoluBionB  from  his  metaphysical  dtxitrinca.  Eii 
ethioil  Bcience,  though  in  ita  principlee  founded  on  (act  and  obsenation,  ii 
tlirown,  in  its  didsclio  form,  into  the  some  logical  mould.  So  that,  upOD 
the  whole,  his  philosophy,  in  its  written  form  at  leaat,  may  justly  be  it- 
garded  as  a  deduction  of  given  principles,  to  the  particular*  implied  ii 
them  I  as  a  method  of  eatablisbing  truth,  by  proceaaea  of  reaaomng,  I? 
discnstione  of  questions  on  pointa  of  speculation,  rather  than  by  intonva- 
tion  of  nature.  The  method  of  logiod  philosophy  must  consist,  chitoy, 
of  discussion  of  opinions.  Argument  and  not  eridence,  will  be  the  otjeet 
of  its  pursuit.  It  will  be  concerned  in  finding  out  what  may  be  unansnr- 
ably  affirmed,  rather  than  what  is  the  fact  and  the  truth  of  things.  .  .  . 
Ibe  subject  of  the  rhetorical  nature  of  the  Scriptures  ii  of  large  oompais ; 
and  one  that,  from  it*  real  importance,  deserres  a  more  distinguished  con- 
Mderation  than  it  has  yet  obtained.  I  feel  oonTinoed  that,  were  due  wd^ 
giren  to  it  in  our  theological  studies,  it  would  tend  more  than  anything  mm 
lo  dissipate  the  wild  theoriei  of  speculatire  religionists,  and  bring  num  to 
the  true  way  of  finding  out  Truth." 

III.  ** '  Questions  on  the  Trinity  naturally  first  engaged  the  attention  cf 
disputants.'  On  these  scbolasticisni  has  'amply  exercised  its  keen  and 
inexhaustible  researoh.'  '  The  disputations  of  the  schoolmea  aoMrdinglr 
are  at  once  an  historical  sketch  of  tlie  Trinitarian  question,  and  an  eatabliu- 
ment  of  the  theory  of  the  IVinity  by  a  course  of  logical  inTcatigalion.' 
'  The  principal,  if  not  tia  oa/v  difficmlliet  on  the  doctrine  of  th*  l^ty 
arise  from  metaphysical  con sident ions.'  'Perplexities  from  the natmem 
fiumher,  ofTime,and  of  Being*  'are  oar  real  stum  blingblocka,  causing  the 
wisdom  of  QoA  to  be  raceiTed  as  the  fbollshneei  of  men.'  '  Thet*  ia  a  imI 
mystery  of  Ckid  revealed  in  the  Christian  dispensation.'  ■  But '— '  there  is 
•  mystery  attached  to  the  subject  which  is  not  a  mystery  of  God,' but  vhich 
it  the  nsult  of  *  theories  couched  under  a  logical  phraseology.' " 

IT.  "We  bate  now  to  'review  another  class  of  oontroTcnies ' — those 
'rdatina  to  difioe  and  human  agency,'  giaoe  and  predestination,  exhibiting 
tbcsoholastio^ulosaphy  as'asubtle  inatmmnt  of  spiritnalpomr,'— 'as 
-applkatioii  U  Brooease*  in  the  mind  tp  proasatw  in  nttcii:^'  «  nrtbod  tl 
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naBoniDg  which  is  Terr  faUadooB,  out  of  which  on  these  questions  nothing 
oan  come  hut  the  confidence  of  mere  rearon,  and  a  fiUse  enthusiasm  that 
fiudiions  the  idol  before  which  it  prostrates  itself." 

Y.  '*  We '  now  come  to  those  yiewB  of  hnman  agency  which  are  contained 
in  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  fisiithy  merit,  repentance' — in  one  word, 
justification  in  its  implications,  operations,  and  consequents,  and  the  sereral 
'theories  involred  in  theur  expression.'  *  They  stand  forth  to  the  view  of 
our  Specnlatire  Beason  with  a  point  and  precision  gi^sn  to  them  by  the 
action  of  disputation.  They  excite  in  us  the  idea  of  accuracy  of  thought, 
of  definiteness  of  conception ;  and  we  contemplate  them  with  a  fearful  sus- 
picion, lest  we  should  err  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  in  our  mode  of 
embracing  them.'  'Disputation  has  not  suffered  the  plain  methods  of 
religion  to  take  its  course.'  SpeculatiTc  statements  hsTo  been  made,  and 
from  these  certain  consequences  hare  been  deduced ;  and  the  Scriptures 
hare  been  searched  to  Teruy  these  deductions.  In  the  pursuit  of  these  dis- 
cussions a  technical  phraseology  has  been  introduced  s  and  to  systematise 
the  whole,  definitions  and  explanations  have  been  drawn  from  the  physical 
and  moral  sciences,  and  woTcn  into  theology  by  the  subtleties  of  loffio, 
and  we  ought  not  to  feel  OTer  confident  that  these  theories  contain  either 
the  whole  of,  or  nothing  less,  than  the  whole  truth  of  Gh>d« 

YI.  "  We  are  brought  in  this  surr^  of  scholastic  philosophy  to  notice 
*  its  mode  of  treatinc  the  law  written  in  our  hearts,  and  the  infiuence  which 
it  has  exooised  on  the  frame  and  the  language  of  morals.'  '  The  truths  of 
revelation  were  to  be  steeped  into  the  heart,'  *  and  the.  philosophy  of  human 
life '  is  made  a  *  mmal  theology.'  '  It  is  the  life  of  Gt>d  in  the  soul  of  man 
(hat  is  presented  to  our  notice.'  But  '  theology  and  ethics  are  entirely 
distinct  m  their  nature,  in  the  principles  on  wnich  they  are  based.'  In 
theology  human  nature  is '  regarded  under  a  single  point  of  view,  that  of  its 
zdation  to  the  Author  of  its  existence.'  '  Moral  pnilosophy,  on  the  other 
iiand,  surveys  human  nature  in  its  moral  and  intellectual  constituents,  as 
they  are  related  and  combined  principles  of  action.  Every  action  that  we 
see  outwardly— every  judgment  that  we  exercise  within  ourselves — every 
fiwling  as  we  mdulge  or  control  it|  presents  a  moral  phenomenon  demanding 
explanation.'  '  Christianity,  in  fact,  leaves  ethical  science,  as  sueh^  pre* 
cisely  where  it  found  it;  all  the  duties  which  ethical  science  prescribes 
remain  on  their  own  footing  %  not  altered  or  weakened,  but  affirmed  and 
strengthened  by  the  association  of  religion' — both  are  indispensable  to  the 
perfection  and  happiness  of  human  nature." 

yn.  ^ '  The  preceding  views  of  the  scholastic  system  have  presented  the 
action  of  a  subtle  system  of  materialism,  commencing  with  the  divine  grace 
inlBaed  into  the  soul,  and  working  itself  out  by  tl^  vsrious  principles  of 
hnman  nature.  The  will  of  Qod,  regarded  as  the  {primary  cause  of  all 
activity,  has  been  traced,  as  it  takes  effect  in  the  operations  of  the  Christian 
aonl,  and  raises  up  the  &llen  child  of  Adam  to  the  perfection  of  the  sons  of 
GK>d.'  '  The  grace  of  God  repairs  the  natural  defects  of  the  soul,  and  brings 
it  into  union  with  Christ.'  *  The  theory  of  the  sacraments'  proceeds  on 
the  same  view  of  human  sslvatiou.  They  are  represented  as  '  the  visible 
channels  through  which  virtue  was  conveyed  from  Christ  Himself  to  His 
mystiml  body,  the  Church.'  *The  word  sacrament  itself'  'expressed,  at 
flrst,  very  solemn  mysterious  truths  of  religion ;  and  afterwards,  by  the  usage 
of  the  schools,  was  appropriated  to  those  acts  in  particular  by  which  ^race 
WM  oonoeivod  to  be  imparted  to  the  soul  under  outward  and  visible 
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H^Ri.*  *Tlio  Hif9a  Mcnmento  of  the  Chunk  of  Borne  *  *  aie  ■pplMitioai 
•eftfcepeMioB  or  the  priesthood  of  Christ*  *to  CbriitUBie,  ehher  mdrnduOly 
or  as  luemben  of  the  Chriitian  eooiety.'  '  Beptitm  confers  the  greoe  of 
'RgcMitttion,  the  new  spiritual  life  by  which  man  beeomes  the  child  of 
Ctod.*  Confinnation  gi?es  the  increase  of  that  lifei  Bj  the  £«ebariit  it  ■ 
■tivngthened  and  Tirilied  $  by  Psnanee  lecmited  feom  the  eflbola  of  Ife^ 
Extnme  Unetion  remoTes  the  last  relics  of  the  suafol  natoi^  pwptiagtte 
ooul  for  its  departure.  These,  then,  are  the  influenoee  of  Christ  paoriii 
■on  Christ jnm  in  their  personal  capacity.  But  the  Christian  oociety  sssdi 
ts  be  supported  both  in  its  natural  and  in  its  spiritual  exiatenee.  The 
pace  annexed  to  matrimony  supports  the  natunl  life  in  orcfer  to  ti» 
^>iritual  s  smoe  the  Christian  must  first  be  bom  into  the  world  that  be 
■My  afterwards  be  regenerated  in  Christ.  The  saerament  of  orders,  aaslo- 
Ksua  to  matrimony  m  the  spiritual  community,  is  the  grraoe  of  Cfarisfs 
■Bssien,  oontinuiDg  the  rital  sueeession  of  ministers,  the  living  instmmeDti 
wongh  whom  all  grace  is  imparted  to  the  Church.*  *The  simplicity  of 
Beripture  truth  has  been  altogether  abandoned,  in  the  endeoTour  to  lans 
«l^  on  the  solemn  ordinenoes  appointed  by  our  Lord  for  the  edificatioB, 
«Bd  charity,  and  comfort  of  the  Church,  an  elaborate  artificial  system  of 
i^sticsl  Theurgy.*  ** 

Viil.  *'The  nature  and  use  of  dogmatic  theology  comes  nest  into  con- 
tiieratioB,  and  we  are  led  to  ask  if  ^  a  technical  statement  of  the  saered 
mth  necessarily  inTolTcs  so  much  of  human  theory,* « how  far  aio  all  hamss 
ftrmularies  of  feith  to  be  admitted  P ' 

*^  The  discussion  on  which  I  am  now  entering  is  an  arbitration  of  tke 

point  where  diriiie  truth  ends  and  human  truth  commences;  or,  where  the 

certamty  of  di? ine  feet  ceases,  and  the  probability  of  opinion  takes  its  risi^ 

in  matters  of  religious  belief  and  conduct.    For  it  is  the  confusion  of  the 

limits  of  these  two  things  that  brings  perplexity  into  the  subject,  oocssawi 

fng  fallacions  inductions  from  one  ground  of  assent  to  the  other.    .    .   . 

Hence  it  ia  that  writers,  in  diffenat  ages  of  the  Churrii,  haTe  been  so  often 

omployed  in  debating  the  respectire  prorinoes  of  fsith  and  reaaon.    A  coa> 

Asseott  of  thought  has  been  constantly  preralent  on  the  subject.    The  veiy 

nrsumstance  of  treating  feith  and  reason  as  duhmei  primeipUt  is  an  efi- 

tlcBce  of  this  confusion  :  as  if  the  assent  to  diriae  truth  could  be  an  act  of 

ftotb,  in  any  way  distinct  from  an  act  of  reason.    The  mischief  of  soeh  s 

eiatement  of  the  case  is,  indeed,  too  apparent  fernn  experienoe.    The  in- 

dol«nt,  or  the  sensitive  mind,  readily  eeiies  on  a  distinction,  which,  to  ths 

one^  soTcs  the  trouble  of  thought  and  diligent  examination, — to  the  other, 

inpplies  a  pious  sentiaient  for  the  acceptance  of  any  wild  or  eten  ir 

fulsiTe  doctrines  of  religion.    To  say  this  is  of  feith — that  is  of  reason— 

fbremptorily  silences  all  suspicions  and  misgirings  of  the  judgment  and  the 

Jtotrt.    Persons  are  thus  kd  to  overlook  the  analogy  of  God'a  dealings  irith 

His  creatures ;  and  to  imagine  that  the  truths  of  the  world  of  graee  ars  to 

iMr  xeccired  and  judged  by  a  differmU  set  of  pinoi;^  from  thoeo  which  sn 

^Itotted  to  the  oidinary  proridcnoes  of  God.    On  tills  hypotheeia  there  ii 

WICkiBg  so  extrayagant  tnat  may  not  be  admitted  as  part  of  dirine  truth. 

Hsny  a  derout  and  exeellent  mind,  I  fear,  hoa  been  seduced  fnm 

ligion  by  this  speculatire  distinction  between  feith  and  rsa«0B. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  reason  is  couesraed  aboot  the  niiwam 

^fffUgfion^  feith  about  tbe  tl^^s  rwmtUds^'-m  dtstinetion  whi^  feaves  ths 

tttf  matter  of  disp^Q^  «iU>^«K2btt  ^ontouofaed }  tinee  it  fe  about  the 
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ttikigB  theiBflfllves  )Mrapote.1  to  our  belief  thei  we  imnt  a  oriCerion.  •  «  • 
We  may  be  tbiia  led  to  aKuribe  to  tnulitioa  the  authority  of  Soriptofc^  aaft. 
to  reoeiTe  the  truth  of  man  with  the  deferenoe  doe  oidy  to  the  tnitli«f 
Qod. 

"The  Scriptorea  supply  ub  with  divine  truth,  but  creeds  gi?e  us  JUhmni 
statements  of  that  truth.  *  In  the  history  of  doctrines,  when  we  look  to 
their  scriptural  source,  we  may  affirm  that  whatever  iejlrst  is  frae,  wha^ 
ever  ie  of  a  euhtequetU  perio  I  ie  corrupt;  but  at  the  moment  that  we  st^ 
out  of  this  sacred  enclosure  the  maxim  proves  to  us  a  most  fallacious  ffdidew* 

*  In  fact  the  rererse  of  it  is  much  nearer  to  the  truth.'    '  The  earlier  nilhan 
are,  in  reality,  much  less  instructive  than  the  later.' 

"  Squally  fallacious  is  the  idea  of  the  adyocates  of  Patrism  .•-^ Uiat  wlwt- 
erer  is  logically  deduoible  in  the  way  of  oonseqnenoe  from  any  given  diTUM> 
truth  must  also  be  true.'  Here  'the  cogency  and  perspieaity  of  ]ogieaii» 
mistaken  for  the  certain  and  clear  discovery  of  religious.  truUi,'  'and  tiw* 
oondusiona  of  human  reason  will  natnrally  be  intruded  on  the  saored  traAL' 
*The  ChoidK-leaders,  in  the  endeavour  to  maintatn  at  once  aa  attthoittatisiB 
asid  an  argumentative  theology,  inouR«d  the  error  of  confounding  truth  <»€ 
iMit  with  truth  of  opinion; '  the  former  of  which  admits  <  no  additi<mal, 
oertainty  from  the  progress  of  discussion,'  the  latter  of  which  is  '  of  a  natnn 
to  be  modified  and  improved,  and  established  by  the  course  of  time^  by  tha. 
progress  of  civiliaation  and  arts  and  knowledge^  by  accessions  of  experieaoi^ 
Dy  toe  conflict  of  judgments.' 

" '  In  the  Scripture  itself  there  are  no  doctrines*  *  Dogmas  of  theology  i 
these,  as  sueh^  are  human  authorities.'  '  They  assume  their  form  by  the 
successive  impressions  of  controversy.'  Dogmatic  theolo^  is  '  a  ooQeelkm 
of  negations ;  of  negations  of  all  ideas  imported  into  religion  beyond  tlw 
express  sanction  of  revelation.'  Hence  '  those  entirely  perveii  ito  nafea^ 
who  reason  on  the  Terms  of  Doctrines  as  if  they  were  the  proper  idsaa  faa^ 
longing  to  religion.'  *  We  must  not  suppose  that  the  same  immatabililir. 
belonm  to  artioles  of  religion  whioh  we  asoribe  properly  to  Sariptvro  Im^ 
alone.' 

''Seholastioismy  indeed,  has  passed  away  as  to  its  actual  rode  ibnB»  in 
whioh  it  appeased  in  the  Middle  Age.  But  its '  dominion  has  endured ;  *  and 

*  though  we  do  not  aeknowledge  submission  to  its  empire,  we  yet  feel  it» 
influenoe.'  To  emancipate  ourselves  we  need  not  cast  away  our  iaith,  na^ 
need  we  £9ar  '  any  ultimate  shock  to  the  real  truths  of  Chnstianity  by  th^ 
most  searching  investigation,'  for  that  properly  pursued '  will  inouloateoa  ua 
candour,  forbearance,  charitable  construction  of  the  views  of  otheiSi  an 
humble  and  teachable  disposition  towards  God.' " 

It  ia  easy  to  see  how  the  exposition  of  opinions  like  these,  when; 
earnest  men  were  eager  to  bring  the  Church  back  nearer  to  the. 
Af^  of  acquiescent  imith  and  patristic  stibmiseiveness,  brought  dow^ 
on  the  head  of  their  advocate  the  terrible  accusation  of  l^itadine** 
nanism  ;  it  laid  so  bare  the  roote  of  ritualism ;  it  proved  so  ful]^- 
the  essential  worthlessnessof  the  perosal  of  the  library  of  the  fathers* 
«8  a  means  of  getting  nearer  to  tne  truth  of  God  on  mattora  of  faitk 
and  practice ;  it  exposed  so  thoroughly  the  futility  of  those  who 
'believed  that  thev  were  guMwUng  and  defending  the  true  faith  of^ 
Christian,  by  hedging  him  in  with  a  barrier  and  fortress  of  oreeda 
and  artidea  to  wmoh,  if  he  did  not  yield  his  aaaent  and  oonainl^  \i/k 
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was  to  be  held  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Cburch,  the  UiiiTenity,  and 
the  active  life  of  the  State  in  its  parliamentary  and  municipal  fields ; 
and  it  supplied  a  foundation  so  philosophicsUy  and  theologicallj 
inyestigated  snd  tested  for  the  adyocacj  of  the  opening  of  tlie 
Church,  the  UniTersitr,  and  civil  life  to  Dissenters,  that  it  is  scaroelj 
to  be  wondered  at  that  High  Churchmen  stood  up  against  these 
views  snd  their  advocate  as  sssailants  of  the  very  fortress  of  the 
Most  High,  when  they  had  time  to  see  the  influence  and  effect  they 
had  on  the  changes  in  progress,  in  society,  and  the  church. 

In  1833  Hampden  succeeded  John  Dean  in  the  principalahip  of 
St.  Mary's  Hall,  on  the  nomination  of  William  Wvndham,  Lord 
Grenville,  chancellor  of  the  unifersity,  and  with  tine  assent  and 
consent  of  the  heads  of  houses,  by  their  formal  acquiescence  in  the 
nomination  and  their  real  confirmation  of  the  appointmo&t.  In 
1834,  while  still  holding  this  preferment  within  the  university,  he 
was  elected,  in  succession  to  William  MiUs,  B.D.,  to  be  profeasor 
of  moral  philosophy,  on  the  foundation  of  Dhr.  White-  Hie  electon 
were  the  vice-chanceUor  (George  Bawley,  D.D.,  master  of 
University)';  the  proctors  for  the  time  beine  (J.  H.  Dver  of  IVinitr, 
snd  William  Harding  of  Wadham) ;  the  Sean  of  Christ  Ghuru, 

g Thomas  Ghusford,  D.D.)f  and  the  presidents  of  Magdalen's  and 
t.  John's  (Dr.  M.  J.  Bouth  and  Dr.  Ph.  Wynter.)  One  of  the 
qualifications  for  holding  this  professorship  is  that  the  person 
"should  be  commended  for  the  purity  of  his  faith."  Some  of  the 
lectures  which  he  delivered  from  this  chair  have  been  published,  and 
have  approved  themselves  to  the  most  competent  critics  as  meritorious 
expositions  of  the  principles  of  duty,  ana  have  been  for  a  low  time 
accepted  and  employed  as  a  text-book  in  the  university,  ui  this 
same  year  Hampden  published  a  pamphlet  containing  "  Obeerva- 
tions  on  Beligious  Dissent,"  with  particular  reference  to  the  use 
of  religious  tests  in  the  university ;  and  following  up  the  litieral 
and  enlightened  programme  of  this  pamphlet,  he  oecame,  in 
1885,  a^  most  enthusiastic  supporter  of  a  measure  which  had  received, 
it  is  said,  the  concurrence  of  the  new  chancellor  of  the  univertitf 
(the  Duke  of  Wellington),  for  the  substitution  of  a  declaration  of 
agreement  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  as  far  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  declarant  went,  instead  of  the  unqualified  assent  and  eon- 
sent  to  all  that  is  contained  and  even  implied  in  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  which  was  then  required  of  all  who  entered  Oxfiwd 
University.  This  liberality  provoked  the  growing  party  of  the 
Tract arians,  and  all  those  who  tended  to  High  Church  principles; 
and  the  political  defenders  of  Church  and  State  saw  that  Dr. 
Hampden  had  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  good  old  standard 
fashion  of  retaming  things  as  they  are,  especially  in  such  a  place 
of  inflaence  and  power  as  the  universitv.  Philosophical,  political, 
and  religious  animosities  thus  thickened  around  him,  and  partisan- 
ship, sectarianism,  and  scholastic  feud  and  warfare  were  prepared 
ibr  him.    Dr,  Pusey  had  joined  Newman,  Froude,  Wiiberraroe»  and 
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Ward.  The  *<  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  had  been  begun,  the  "  Library 
of  the  Fathers"  bad  been  projected,  and  the  conservatire  forces  in 
ftrour  of  Gharch  and  State  were  knitting  themtelres  against  the 
liberal  aggression  in  which  Hampden  was  taking  a  prominent  pi  ace. 
It  was  determined  to  attack  the  leaders  and  so  discomfit  the  host. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  Burton,  D.D.  (1794-1836),— a  man  of 
great  ability,  of  candid  disposition,  and  of  extensive  acquirements, 
especially  concerning  Christian  antiquities,  who  had  been  Bamp- 
ton  Lecturer  in  1829,  and  read  sermons  xmder  that  appointment, 
which  unitedly  form  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Heresies  of  the 
Apostolic  Age;"  displaying  sucn  an  acquaintance  with  Patristic 
lore  as  led  to  his  being  elected  regius  professor  of  divinity 
immediately  ailer  their  delivery — the  principal  of  St.  Mary's  HaU 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  Thus  the  expositor  of  the  evil 
effects  of  scholasticism — the  later  philosophy  of  the  Church — 
became  the  professorial  successor  or  the  opponent  of  Gnosticism 
and  the  errors  of  the  early  philosophers  of  the  Church.  It 
was  an  appointment  on  mnnj  grounds  most  fitting.  In  ability  and 
deaire  to  make  history,  criticism,  and  philosophy  the  handmaids 
of  religion ;  in  learning,  though tfulness,  and  rervency,  Hampden 
was  not  the  inferior  of  Burton,  while,  in  reference  to  the  more 
peculiar  tendencies  of  Oxford  thought  at  the  time,  his  special 
acquirements  made  him  a  far  more  valuable  leader  of  the  minds  of 
a  student  throng.  But  Newmanism  demanded  the  ascendency  of 
the  scholastic  spirit,  and  conservatism  required  that  freedom  of 
speculative  thought  should  receive  a  check;  and  an  agitation 
which  stirred  the  land — in  which  the  bishops  of  Oxford  and  of 
Sxeter  took  the  lead — was  begun  in  opposition  to  the  regius  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  who  had  been  so  ^zetted  20th  February,  1836. 

A  party  in  the  University  petitioned  the  King  to  rescind  the 
appointment  made  by  the  advice  of  the  ministry  of  the  day,  and 
so  to  denude  Dr.  Hampden  of  the  office  of  regius  professor  of 
divinity,  on  a  charge  of  being  a  setter  forth  of  the  theory  of 
SAtionalism.  To  this  petition  no  attention  was  paid.  This  party 
next  met  in  the  Common  Boom  of  Corpus  Chnsti  College,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  manage  the  opposition  to  Hampden's 
professoriate.  This  committee  drew  up  a  declaratory  protest,  in 
which  the  members  affirmed  that  Dr.  Hampden  systematioally 
taught  Bationalism,  and  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  inte- 
rests of  religion  that  he  should  prelect  on  divinity  in  this  high 
academic  office.  This  declaration,  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  five, 
was  adhered  to  by  seventy -six  graduates,  fdlows,  and  tutors.  This 
party  next  petitioned  the  Board  of  Heads  of  Colleges  to  propose 
two  measures  to  the  Convocation.  1st.  That  an  address  should  be 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Bishops  requesting  them  not  to  require 
from  candidates  for  orders  certificates  of  attendance  on  the  lectures 
of  the  regius  professor  of  divinity,  and  to  accej^t  of  those  referring 
to  the  olass  of  the  Margaret  professor  of  divmity^Dr.  Godfrey 
Fausiett-^Bampton  Lecturer  on  **  The  Claims  of  the  Established 


Gknrelw  18^"  Sod.  That  a  stirfnto  should  be  i^Mted  by  flia 
Uniyertity  to  dlveat  the  regius  professor  of  diyinyy  of  oertam 
powers  aitaohed  to  his  office*  such  as  a  Tote  la  the  nomiiiatioa 
of  the  seleot  pveac^ers,  and  an  adrndicating  voice  in  cases  rete* 
ring  to  heretical  preaching,  Ac.  The  Heads  of  Houses  reinaed  aft 
first  their  assent  to  these  proposals,  bat  aftsr  considerable^  pns- 
sore  they  were  prevailed  on  to  propose  the  statute  for  relieTiBg 
Dr.  Hampden  from  certain  duties,  and  official  notice  was  cirea 
that  saoh  a  proposal  should  be  considered  on  tiie  22Dd  of  lurdi* 
1686.  A  perfect  whirlwind  of  pamphlets,  pro  and  com,,  ensnedL 
Blackwood* 8  JEdinburoh  Moffcudne  and  the  Sdimburgk  Reoimt^  tiie 
Ohnrch  serials,  and  the  newspaper  press  took  part  in  the  affin^ ; 
and  the  library  of  oontrorersj  had  quite  a  load  of  material  laid 
upon  its  shelves.  Many  of  these  are  now  scarce  and  raieb 
several  axe  curious,  and  not  a  few  have  now  lost  all,  if  they 
ever  had  any,  importance.  A  list  of  these  would  but  encoinbcr 
our  pages,  and  an  epitome  of  them  would  be  tedious  and  woaUl 
unduly  lengthen  this  paper.  We  mav«  however,  note  that  one 
of  these  pamphleteers — a  man  of  undoubted  gifts  and  powen» 
Wm.  Joseph  irons,  D.D.,  author  of  "  An  Epitome  of  the  Baasp- 
ton  Lectures  of  Dr.  Hampden," — has  been  appointed  to  deliver 
the  1870  Bampton  Lecture,  and  may  soon  know  the  j^erila  of 
that  great  emmence.  In  the  midst  of  this  discord  the  time  cane 
for  the  "  Inaugural  Lecture  "  of  the  regius  professor  of  divinity 
to  be  read  before  the  University.  This  was  done  on  17th  liCarob, 
1836,  before  an  immense  crowd  of  excited  hearers  g^tJMfed 
together  from  all  quarters.  We  quote  the  following  from  Dr. 
Arnold's  article  in  the  Edinhurgh  SevieWf  April,  1836,  written, 
however,  it  dbould  be  remembered,  in  the  very  heat  and  tuzmoQ  of 
the  strife : — 


*'  It  was  a  trying  moment ;  for  as  the  profrasor  looked  round  upon 
andienoe  he  saw  tfao  well-known  faoee  of  his  perseouton,  who  had  already 
shown  abundantly  that  they  were  of  thoae  who  make  a  man  an  offmder 
for  a  word,  and  who  were  come  to  hit  leetMire,  not  to  be  convioeed,  ad 
to  be  softened,  not  to  listen  and  to  judge  with  faumesB  and  tmlh,  bat 
to  lay  hold  upon  every  expression,  to  miannderatand  <»  miflgepwMBt  his 
matter,  and  to  pervert  his  tone  and  manner;  ready  to  call  ooBcfliatiaB* 
cowardice ;  and  firmness,  pride.  Yet  from  this  fieiy  ordeal  Dr.  Heap 
den  came  forth  nobly  triumphant.  It  was  touehing  to  observe  the  ana- 
dued  emotion  of  hu  countenance,  and  the  unequalled  and  unexoilad 
dignity  of  his  voice.  It  was  beautiful  to  mark  how  he  had  triumj^Md 
over  opposite  temptations — how  meekly  and  patiently  he  laboured  to 
remoTC  misunderstanding — how  honestly  he  aoetained  irom  one  word 
of  unworthy  compromise — yet  how  heroically  ha  !  forbore  from  eveiy 
expression  of  resentment  or  contempt  towards  the  faction  of  his  unworthy 
calumniators." 

From  tiie  same  source  also,  we  ^uote  some  of  the  closing  w<»di 
of  this  famous  "  Inaugunal,"  whach  went  into  many  editioBa  in 
a  few  weeks:— 


**  I  ammd  fiom  an  aoited  spirit  to  m  tjaxit  of  flobernflss  and  oandonr ;  I 

demaoa  not  to  be  tried  by  the  coneLusiouB  of  an  adyerM  Bohool*  but  by  the 

oaim  and  gentle  reason  of  men  diaposed  to  give  me  oredit  for  no  lese  love  of 

tba  tratk  and  the  frith  than  themselres^  and  who  will  openly  contend  with 

me  by  azgomant^  not  by  osnsure  and  intimidation,  and  the  array  of  hostile 

Bwnben.    •    .    .  -  I  am  at  all  times  ready  to  meet  frir  and  free  disoussion, 

bnt  to  misrepresentation,  and  olamoar,  and  yiolenee,  with  Qod*s  help,  I 

wiii  nerer  yield.    I  pny  God  to  foi^ive  those  who  may  have  employed 

■nah  weapons  against  me,  and  to  turn  their  hearts,  and  to  gnat  them 

moie  of  that  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jeans.     It  is  a  great  gnef  to  me^  I 

aeknowledge^  to  know  that  there  are  any  whose  honest  though  mistaken 

Mai  I  have  offended.    Such  are,  I  trust,  open  to  conviction  and  kinder 

feelings;  I  should,  howcTer,  unless  experience  had  furnished  ample  instances 

of  it,  wonder  that  Christian  zeal  should  in  any  individual  have  carried  him 

to  proceedings  destructive  of  Christian  punty  and  peaoe.     A  sense  of 

Chnstian  dn^  and  the  kind  frelinffs  of  the  heart  will  never,  I  bdieve^-  be 

fimnd  apart  from  each  other,  and  least  of  all,  in  doing  *  the  work  of  the 

Lend.'     •    .     .     After  all,  however,  I  appear  not  here  as  a  funetionaiy  of 

the  UniversitT,  or  of  the  Church  alone^  but  as  the  servant  of  a  Master  in 

Heaven,  by  wnose  judgment  I  must  stand  or  frlL" 

^  The  appeal  was  unavailing.  The  common  seme  aohool  of  Chris* 
tianitj,  those  who  were  willmg  to  give  and  to  get  evidence  for  the 
faith  that  was  in  them,  muat  be  subdued,  if  possible,  before  Tract- 
arianism ;  those  who  looked  upon  fiiith,  no  matter  how  attained,  aa 
ihe  highest  Christiau  yirtue.  The  most  aotire  and  urgent  measures 
were  used  to  influence  those  who  had  votes  to  pass  the  Statute  of 
Attainder,  which  was  to  come  before  Convocation  on  the  22iid  of 
March.  Broadsides,  placards,  squibs,  circulars,  statements,  expla- 
nations, elucidations,  hortations  were  multiplied  and  abounded. 

Condemnation,  not  by  public  trial,  but  by  public  vote — the  lynch 
law  of  a  packed  meeting  seemed  ail  but  imminent.  A  dexterous 
feat  in  collegiate  tactics  gave  pause  to  the  foregone  vote  of  censure. 
"  By  the  constitution  of  Oxrord,  if  the  two  proctors  are  agreed, 
they  can  interpose  a  veto  upon  any  measure  brought  forward  by 
the  Heads  of  Houses,  and  tnus  prevent  it  from  being  submitted  at 
all  to  the  votes  of  the  Convocation."  The  proctors  on  19th  March 
gave  official  notiflcation  that  thev  would  negative  the  statute.  The 
protector  proctors  were  Edmund  Geo.  Bayly,  of  Pembroke  College, 
and  Henry  Beynolds,  of  Jesus  College.  Convocation  passed  a  reso- 
lution, by  500  to  30,  condemnatory  of  the  doctrines  of  the  divinity- 
professor,  and  notified  their  indignation  at  the  exercise  of  their 
statutory  right  by  the  proctors ;  thereafter  the  majority  adjourned  to 
Brazenoze  Hall,  to  indulge  still  further  in  the  luxury  of  denuncia- 
tion, and  the  eloquence  of  disappointed  religious  nate.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Lords  Xenyon  and  Eucombe,  Mr.  A.  Trevor, 
and  Dr.  Pusey. 

We  quote  the  following  remarks  by  Archbishop  Whately,  on  the. 
Hampden  persecution : — 

''In  Hampden's  ease  it  must  be  owned  I  did  not  anticipate  any  outbreak 
so  monstrous  as  did  ensue ;  and  what  is  mors,  if  I  had  remained  head  of 
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Allwn  Hall,  it  would  nerer  hATe  iaken*plMe.  Thii  it  qoite  oert«n«  fiw  my 
■Qooeasor  [Dr.  Edwud  Cardwell]  wm  one  of  the  moet  Tioleot  of  the  pew» 
outon,  and  the  roeMuie  pesaed  the  Board  of  Heada  hj  ome  Tota.  Then 
have  been,  perhaps,  other  perMcationa  aa  nnjoat  and  aa  emel  (nooe  aMirr 
so,  if  we  take  into  account  the  timea  and  eireamatanoea  of  each,)  for  bom* 
lag  of  heretics  is  imsuited  to  the  present  age,  and,  moreover,  waa  not  in  the 
power  of  the  Hampden  persecutors ;  they  did  all  tbey  oonld  and  dared,  and 
so  did  Bonner ;  but  for  impudence  I  nerer  knew  the  like.  To  find  out, 
three  years  after  the  Bampton  Lecturee  had  been  delirered,  and  two  years 
after  they  had  been  published,  that  they  were  dangerously  heterodox,  though 
they  had  passed  at  the  time  not  only  unanswerwl,  but  with  high  applanasi 
There  nerer  waa  a  mora  lame  and  palpftUy  &lse  pretence  ao  ahameftilly 
brought  forward." 

It  ia  worthy  of  note  that  these  Orieliata, — Arnold,  Whatelr,  Haw* 
kina,  and  Hinds,  stood  nobly  by  Hampden,  and  stroTe  migatily  to 
preyent  the  party  with  which  £ebie,  Newman,  and  Posey  (also 
Orielista)  acted,  from  succeeding  in  this  yigoroiu  endeayour  to  cmsk 
modern  thought  under  patristic  faoatieism. 

We  subjoin  also  extracts  from  Dr.  Arnold  on  Hampden,  kia  ieo- 
tures  and  nis  labours : — 

**  Hampden's  Bampton  Lectures  are  a  great  work,  entirelr  true  in  their 
main  points.  I  think  the  scholastic  philosophy  has  obscured  and  excited  a 
prejudice  against  the  dirinity  of  Christ  as  the  great  point  in  Ghriatian  the- 
olosy."  "  I  am  rather  thankful  myself  for  haring  been  enabled  to  receive 
Bonpture  truth  in  spite  of  the  wrappmg  which  has  been  put  around  it." 
"  Hampden  is  a  good  man  and  an  able  onej  a  lover  of  truth  and  frimaas  s 
and  I  should  think  that  the  wholesome  air  of  such  a  man'a  leotorea  would 
tend  to  freshen  men's  faith,  and  assure  them  that  it  had  a  foundation  to 
rest  upon.'*  * 

**  Hampden  is  doing  what  real  Christian  reformers  have  ever  done  i  what 
the  Protestants  did  with  Catholicism,  and  the  apostles  with  Judaiatn.  He 
upholds  the  articles  aa  true  in  substance ;  he  maintains  thar  oaefulness, 
and  the  truth  and  importsnce  of  their  doctrines ;  but  he  sees  that  the  time 
ia  come  when  their  phraseology  requires  to  be  protested  against  aa  having^ 
in  fact,  obstructed  and  embarrassed  the  reception  of  the  veiy  truths  whim 
they  intend  to  inculcate.  He  is  engaged  in  that  same  battle  against  tech* 
nical  theological  language  to  which  you  and  I  have,  I  believe,  an  equal  di^ 
like ;  while  he  would  join  us  thoroughly  in  condemnioff  the  errors  againat 
which  the  articles  were  directed,  and  holds  exactly  the  Isnguage  and  aenti* 
ments  which  Cranmer  and  Bidley,  I  believe,  would  hold  u  they  were  alive 
now.^t 

Lord  HoUand  set  himself  in  opposition  to  "  the  impudence  of  the 
intolerants  of  Oxford."  Blanco  White  felt  the  utmost  sympathy 
with  Hampden.  JBunsen  held  that  the  opposition  was  malignant 
and  must  be  futile.  F.  D.  Maurice  and  John  Sterling  both  exerted 
themselves  to  affect  opinion  in  Hampden's  favour.  What^  and 
Arnold  were  among  the  most  indignant  of  those  who  upheld  Hamp* 

•  Arnold's  «<Life,"  voL  ii.,  p.  29. 

t  Letter  to  Bev.  J.  Heam,  Arnold's  **  Life,"  voL  u.,  p.  81. 
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den's  claim  to  iDdependence  of  thought,  and  reaiated  those  who 
wonld  have  made  it  a  crime  to  debate  questions  of  moment  with  a 
zeal  for  truth.  But  it  is  quite  erident  that  these  men  did  not  so 
oo-operate  in  their  opposition  to  this  ecclesiastical  persecution  from 
any  doctrinal  unity  among  them,  or  any  devotion  to  dogmas  com- 
mon to  them  aU,  but  from  a  sincere  l)elief  in  the  worthiness  of 
inquiry,  in  the  preralence  of  truth,  and  in  the  conviction  that  by 
the  emarffement  of  speculation  faith  would  be  brought  into  har* 
mony  with  reason.  They  were  men  of  diverse  views  in  matters  of 
detail  and  measures  of  reform,  in  regard  both  to  doctrines  and  to 
forms ;  but  they  were  at  one  in  their  desire  to  achieve  for  man  that 
intellectual  freedom  which  places  conviction  above  authority,  which 
resists  the  imposition  of  restraints  on  the  faculties  of  the  soul  in 
their  efforts  after  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  truth  and 
rightaoosness,  and  which  prefers  subjective  principles  of  faith  to 
the  objective  adherence  of  men  to  creeds  and  articles. 

Fourteen  years  before  this  period  of  party  polemics,  Whately  had, 
with  a  prescient  sense  of  the  evil  and  danger  of  letting  loose  the  pas- 
sions of  men  on  topics  of  such  a  serious  nature,  chosen  for  the  subject 
of  his  Bampton  Lecture,  1822, "  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party  Feeling 
in  Beliffion."  But  Oxford  was  not  to  be  so  preached  out  of  its 
evil  inclinations.  Partisanship  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  both  in 
politics  and  in  ecdesiasticism.  Conservatism  seemed  to  have  settled 
itself  down  into  obstructiveness.  Against  every  man  who  moved 
off  the  beaten  tracks  of  previous  thought,  and  gave  the  reins  to 
what  was  original  within  him,  the  statutory  forms  were  opposed  as 
a  barrier,  and  terrorism  became  the  safeguard  against  errorism. 
Political  power  was  passing  away ;  all  the  more  requisite  was  it, 
therefore,  to  strengthen  ecdesiasticism,  and  maintain  tne  leadership 
of  the  clergy.  Sigh  Churchism  came  into  vogue  on  the  one  hana, 
and  Evangelicism  on  the  other,  both  trulv  believing  that  |>atience 
and  faith  u>rm  the  strength  of  the  Church,  and  both  ignoring  the 
need  of  a  '*  reasonable  faith,"  as  a  nroper  ground  whereon  to  let 
patience  have  her  perfect  work,  ana  both  arraving  the  forces  of 
party,  rather  than  of  conviction,  against  each  otner.  A  contest  of 
interdicts,  suspensions,  prosecutions,  and  petty  persecutions  was 
begun — now  one  side  gaining,  then  another ;  teohnicalism  all  the 
while  accumulating  round  we  interpretations  of  S^npture,  and 
weaving  a  network  of  legal  phraseology  around  the  Word  of  the 
living  God,  and  Oxfordism  was  meanwhile  glorifying  herself  as 
dtfensorjideit  though  Peter  himself  was  rebuked  for  touching  the 
sword,  even  in  extremU,  as  a  defence. 

To  have  established  it  as  a  fact  that  any  clerf[yman  who,  in  the 
course  of  critical,  historical,  or  philosophical  mvestigations,  had 
been  led  to  entertain  opinions  different  from  those  which  prevailed 
among  his  colleagues  m  the  Church  prior  to  these  investigations 
having  been  undertoken,  or  their  results  havins  become  known, 
should  be  prohibited  from  holding  anv  official  position  in  the 
Church,  or  exercising  any  eoclesiastical  function,  and  should  be 
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eompelled  to  relinquuh  anj  and  eTery  form  of  pnblio  miiiiflintuMi. 
M  a  toggefltor  of  Bchism  and  doabt»  or  a  follower  of  diyiBiTe  oovneit 
would  haTe  been  excesttTely  duaatroaa  to  tbe  Church,  not  only  at 
a  national  inatitntion,  but  as  an  incorporation  of  fellow- wot  hem  and 
worahippen.  It  would  have  Berercd  inquiry  and  faith«  and  wonld 
hare  exposed  the  honesty  of  every  holder  of  ofBoe  in  the  Chiurck  to 
fluspioion.  The  suppreasion  of  the  expreaaion  of  opinion  ia  no  gnup 
rantee  of  the  retractation  of  a  clear  oonriction  of  the  reaMm«  aaa  it 
has  long  been  aooepted  aa  a  proFerbial  truth,  that — 

'*  He  who  complies  s^fnst  his  will, 
Is  of  the  same  opimon  still.'* 

To  have  labelled  and  libelled  the  Church  as  an  oi^^aniaed  hypo- 
crisy would  have  been  a  sad  result  of  her  ecclesiastical  and  kgal 
machinery,  and  this,  we  fear,  is  all  that  success,  in  this  oaae,  woud 
have  accomplished. 

The  re^us  professor  of  dirinity  protested  against  the  fiadtng  of 
CooTOoatiOQ,  by  which  he  was  denuded  of  certain  rights  and  pRTi* 
leges  conferred  on  him  ex  officio  as  occupant  of  the  chair,  and  he 
performed  with  exemplary  zeal  the  duties  of  the  canonry  of  Christ 
Church,  which  was  attached  to  that  professoriate.  In  1836  he 
issued  *'  Parochial  and  other  Sermons.  In  1837  he  repabliabed 
his  Bampton  Lectures,  with  an  Introduction,  explanatory  and  exoul« 
patory ;  in  1839,  a  work  *<  On  Tradition ;"  in  1840  and  in  1844 
other  Tolumes  of  sermons  were  issued ;  and  in  1847  he  jpablished 
a  treatise  on  "  The  Work  of  Christ  and  l^e  Spirit."  He  subse- 
quently, we  belie?e,  regained  the  legal  right  of  sitting  aa  an 
examiner  in  Divinity. 

The  furious  controrersial  storm  through  which  he  had  passed, 
and  over  which  he  bad  so  far  ridden  triumphantly ,  though  aasuai^Bd 
by  time,  was  not  exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  renewed  with 
fresh  virulence  and  riolenoe  when,  in  1847,  he  was  rused  to  epiaeo- 
pal  honours  as  Bishop  of  Hereford.  Though  his  appointaiMit 
employed  the  pens  of  many  of  the  ablest  memmrs  of  the  Choroh  of 
England,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  men  of  all  parties,  and  ga;f« 
rise  to  quite  a  library  of  pamphlets,  it  failed  to  excite  or  bovs 
public  opinion,  to  appal  tne  biahop-designate,  or  to  coarse  ths 
Govemment  into  rescmding  the  nomination. 

The  arguments  which  were  chiefly  relied  on  by  the  opponents  of 
the  elevation  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  prelacy  wcxe  chiefly  these,— 
that  he  was  heterodox  in  his  theological  opinions,  that  he  was 
formal,  pedantic,  and  scholastic  in  his  personal  habits,  and  that, 
while  his  sphere  of  duty  seemed  to  be  uiat  of  a  collegiate  hall,  or 
some  other  oonflned  and  peculiar  soholariy  charge,  he  was  unaoit* 
able,  by  habits,  training,  and  sympathy,  for  the  managflment  of  a 
diocese,  which  required  singidar  tiust  and  qualifieations  in  its  spi- 
ritual overseer.  But  the  main  exciting  eanse  of  the  hostility  wss 
the  heterodoxy  of  Hampden.    Thirteen  biahopa  protested  sgainat 
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thempmntment ;  petitioni  against  it  were  presented  to  Lofd  John 
Bnsiell  from  clergy,  writing  from  eyery  part  of  Enghmd ;  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  instituted  a  snit  against  Hampden  for  heresy  before  the 
Ardibishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  the  "  Young  England  sonneteers 
set  the  muse  in  harness  to  oppose  the  appointment  of,  as  Lord  John 
Manners  in  his  yerses  phrased  it,  the  second  "  John  Hoadley."  The 
Ministry  remained  firm  nnder  this  fire  of  pam|dilets  and  petitions,  of 
lAWSuits  and  sonnets.  While  the  bishop-designate  remained  passiye» 
aiany  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  Ghuroh  espoused  his  eause, 
and  politicians  difiered  and  debated.  In  the  dioeese  of  Hereford 
the  opposition,  fanned  by  the  Traetarian  party,  rose  to  an  intense 
height,  resistttiee  was  counielkd  and  contemplated  in  erery  form 
«nd  ftkshion,  and  not  a  stone  was  left  unturned  to  prevent  his 
'filling  the  throne  in  Hereford  cathedral.  Bean  Merewether  eren 
went  so  far  as  to  inform  the  Prime  Minister  that,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  eongi  d'elire  and  the  accompanying  letter-missiye  from 
Uw  Soyereiim,  containing  the  nomination  to  him  as  the  Dean, 
Mad  to  the  Chapter,  he  would,  despite  the  penalties  of  pramunire, 
rt4m»  to  yote  for  Dr.  Hampden.  To  this  letter  Lord  John  Bussell 
returned  the  following  suggestiye  reply— much  more  concise  than 
his  libfdship's  episties  uiuafiy  were : — "  Sir,— I  haye  the  honour  to 
veeeiye  your  letter  of  the  2and  inst.,  in  which  you  intimate  your 
intention  of  yiolating  the  law.  J.  Bussbll.  Deo.  ?6th."  On 
28th  December  Dr.  Hampden  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Hereford, 
in  the  ohapter-hoose,  Irf  fifteen  yotes  against  two.  Among 
the  bishop's  opponents  were  Dean  Merewether,  Canon  Hun* 
-tingford,  Canon  Towell,  yioar  of  Cirencester,  Dr.  Jebb,  reetor  of 
'Peterstow,  Bey.  W.  H.  Huntley,  yiear  of  Alderbury.  When  the 
fireat  chapter  was  held,  seyenteen  members  attended;  when  the 
eongi  d'ehre,  which  had  passed  under  the  Great  Seal  on  11th 
December*  was  read,  Dean  Merewether  and  Canon  Huntingford 
protested  against  proceeding  with  the  election  while  the  suit  agaiudt 
Hampden  for  heresy  was  pending,  and  subsequently  moyed  the 
postponement  of  anv  division.  Theie  fifteen  yoted  for  obey ingr  the 
eamgi  (^'Wtre  .—-Archdeacon  Weatherali,  Canon  Morgan,  Lord  Baye 
mod  Sele,  Canon  Musgraye,  dean  of  St.  Asaph,  Hon.  and  Bey.  J. 
8.  Cocks,  Bevs.  J.  Jonson,  B.  Briscoe,  Waities  Corbett»  Canon 
Eysns,  J.  B.  Webbe,  Sir  G.  F.  Lewis,  Bight  Hon.  and  Bey.  O.  W. 
W.  Forrester,  Bey.  B.  M.  Pemberton,  and  the  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon "Frete,  The  opposition,  howeyer,  did  not  end  here ;  it  was 
Tenewed  by  protest,  and  in  eyery  other  possible  form,  at  eyery  step. 
He  was  pursued  into  the  Archiepiseopal  Court,  which  was,  as  is 
Cfwtomary,  held  for  the  nominal  purpose  of  confirming  the  dsoice 
made  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Bishop-elect.  On  the  usual 
qoestion  being  put  as  to  whether  any  objection  was  offered  to  the 
Me,  faith,  or  eleotioa  of  the  presentee  asii  cause  why  eleetion  should 
Bot  be  eonfirmed  and  consecration  be  ordered  to  follow,  an  objector 
sppeared.  He  was,  howeyer,  summarily  siieneed,  and  an  appeal 
mm  taken  that  the  objection  should  be  ssoeiyed  900/1  reoorded*  The 
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cue  was  ar^ed  in  the  Coort  of  Queen's  Bencb,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  objector  had  no  right  to  interrapt  the  procedure  of  the 
Archiepiscopal  Court.  The  case  was  thereafter  referred  to  the 
loD^  dnwn  out  proceedings  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  a  charge  of 
heresy,  but  the  affair  never  came  to  a  definite  conclusion  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court.  The  proceedings  requisite  for  installatioa 
were,  howerer,  proceeded  with,  and  opposition  practicallT  ceased. 
At  lenffth  Benn  Dickson  Hampden  was  duly  consecrated  ninetf* 
fourth  bishop  of  Hereford,  Dr.  Samuel  Hinds,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  naving  been  selected  to  preach  the  consecration  aennoa 
•—an  office  which  he  performed  in  a  rigorous,  thoughtful,  and  appro 
priate  discourse,  on  the  preparation  of  which  great  care  had  been 
expended,  and  which  was  published.  An  account  of  the  1^^  and 
official  proceedings  connected  with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Maosp* 
den  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  which,  however,  we  have  been  nnabie 
to  procure,  was  published  immediately  after  the  consecration.  B 
contained  extracts  from  the  canonists,  collated  with  the  origiud 
authorities  and  translated,  with  notes,  with  an  appendix,  and  all 
things  seemed  to  hare  settied  down  for  a  persistent  paper  wwxhn 
and  pamphleteering  controversy. 

A  rather  singular  circumstance,  however,  caused  the  excitement 
to  subside  somewhat  suddenly.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  eacko^er 
no  fewer  than  five  bishops  were  put  under  "  fell  arrest"  by  death ; 
thus  Bristol,  Lichfield,  Hipon,  Ely,  and  Clonfert  became  vaeaal^ 
and  the  Government  had  a  consiaerable  amount  of  patronage  to 
dispose  of.  To  wage  war  against  Dr.  Hampden  might  offend  the 
Melbourne  ministry,  whose  nominee  he  was,  and  so  avert  a  mitre 
from  a  desiring  if  not  a  deserving  brow.  A  salutary  lull  in  the 
agitation  occurred,  and  an  expecUnt  calm  fell  upon  the  Chmehv 
as  it  was  hard  to  tell  to  whom  the  elevating  hand  of  the  prime 
minister  might  be  extended.  After  this  experience  of  the  inteaae 
bitterness  olP  the  odium  ihwlogicnm^  Bishop  Hampden  resolved  on 
simple  devotion  to  his  episcopal  duties,  sacred  ana  adminiatmtive ; 
he  sedulously  avoided  disputations  and  publications,  except  sudi  as 
were  brought  about  in  the  course  of  his  political  life  in  tne  Upper 
House,  or  were  rendered  necessary  by  his  official  position.  Bxeept 
his  "  charges,"  no  fresh  publication  has  been  added  by  him  to  the 
stores  of  English  theology—such  as  our  bishops  were  wont  to 
make,  and  as  he  might  above  most  have  been  expected  to  do  who 
united  in  himself  the  learning  of  a  Bentley,  the  intelleotnalitj  of  a 
Butler,  the  independence  of  a  Whatel^,  and  the  spirituality  of  a 
Biekersteth.  Tids  twenty  years  of  silence  may  be  dearly  attri- 
buted to  the  eager  persecution  in  the  Church  of  diversity  of  opinion 
as  a  crime. 

Hampden  was  exceedingly  charv  of  putting  the  force  of  the  Church 
in  operation  i4i;ainst  opinion ;  and  chose  rather  to  suffer  the  voice  of 
adverse  criticiBm  to  be  raised  against  himself,  than  to  promote  per- 
secution for  opinion's  sake.  Se,  for  instance,  resisted  tannti^ 
menaces,  and  strong  inainuationfl  against  his  personal  uprightnsaSi 
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in  preference  to  inBtituting  a  snit  against  F.  J.  Foxtoni  curate  of 
Stoke  Prior  and  Decklow,  in  his  diocese,  when,  in  1849,  he  published 
his  "Popular  Chriatianitj :  its  Transition,  State,  and  Probable 
DeTelopment."  In  his  outward  demeanour  Bishop  Hampden  wss, 
we  haye  been  assured,  unassuming  and  urbane,  not  only  courteous 
but  kind.  In  his  official  capacity  he  was  attentiye  to  duty,  and 
earnest  in  well-doing.  In  priyate  life  he  was  affectionate  and 
friendly.  He  enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  were 
brought  into  contact  with  him,  lowly  or  lofty  in  rank  or  attain- 
ments, and  by  his  clergy  he  was  both  beloyed  and  honoured.  Eyen 
his  enemies  learned  to  appreciate  his  purity  of  character,  the  self- 
sacrificingness  of  his  disposition  and  bis  zeal  for  the  peace  and  pro- 
gress of  uie  Church.  His  political  op|>onent8  treatea  him  with  the 
admiration  due  to  a  wortny  antagonist,  whose  honest  faith  in 
his  principles  was  indubitable.  For  a  prelate  who  held  such 
bold  opinions  he  was  a  man  of  most  exemplary  moderation  and 
reticence. 

Bishop  Hampden  married  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Edward  Loyell, 
Esq.  of  Felton,  York ;  and  of  his  family  four  suryiyed  him,  the  Bey. 
Edwsrd  Benn  Hampden,  M.A.,  rector  of  Gradley ;  Charles  John 
Hampden,  Esq.,bamster ;  Grenyille  Hampden,  Esq. ;  and  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Hampden.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  lire  he  suffered  from 
serious  illness — an  illness  which,  dnring  two  years,  incapacitated 
him  from  performing  the  duties  of  his  bishopric.  These  were  under- 
taken for  nim  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  While  he  was  unwell  he 
met  with  an  accident  through  the  upsetting  of  a  chair,  upon  which  he 
was  leaning  in  his  weak  state ;  the  fall  had  such  a  serious  effect 
upon  him  dat  he  never  rallied  after  taking  his  bed.  He  lingered 
about  a  fortnight,  and  on  Thursday,  23rd  April,  1868,  he  expired 
at  his  city  residence,  107,  Eaton  Place.  He  passed  away,  after  his 
fltormy  life,  in  peace ;  and  as  he  had  somewhat  fallen  out  of  notice 
from  nis  lengtnened  illness,  as  well  as  his  determined  silence  in 
theology,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  circumstance  that  a  grest, 
good,  cultured,  and  earnest  spirit  had  passed  away  from  what  was 
truly  to  him  the  church  militant  into  the  church  triumphant,  and 
had  heard  the  yoice  of  One  saying,— 

**  Welcome  to  a  land  of  rest." 
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DO  THE  SCEIPTDBES  FAVOITE  OE  OPPOSE  THE  IDEA 
OF  THE  NATUBAL  IMMOBTALITY  OE  THE  BOTJLP 

HIGATXYB  ABnCLX.-~Tin. 

It  k  a  rerj  important  thing  that  men  should  hold  nothing  u  a 
feuth  which  is  irreconcilable  with  the  character  of  God  as  revealed 
in  nature  and  in  revelation,  or  inconaiatent  with  the  spirit  and  scope 
of  the  implications  and  declarations  of  the  Scriptorea. 

It  is  belieyed  by  many  to  be  quite  an  orthodox  view  of  matten 
tliat  the  Scriptores  teach  tliat  tlie  soul  of  man  is  natnrallT  imaaortal, 
and  that  this  imperishability  is  such  that,  in  reoard  alike  to  tlie 
Boolfl  of  the  repentant  and  the  unrepentant* "  death  itself  shall  die  '* 
— "  life  eyerlaating  "  being  conferred  upon  the  elect,  and  "  muaj 
unending,"  as  the  veneeanoe  of  the  Lord,  being  apportioned  to  those 
who  are  not  among  the  chosen.    According  to  tins  belief— 

"  Soon  we  mast  through  darkness  go 
To  inherit  bUas  uneading 
Or  eternity  of  woe." 

Some  ftots,  however,  appear  to  justify  ns  in  holdinjr  tke  idea  that 
tiiere  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Senptnres  do  aot 
favour  the  idea  that  the  soul  is  natiualW  immortal. 

One  sect  which  bad,  in  the  days  of  Jesus  Ghiiat,  beeome  tke 
majority  in  the  nation,  doubted  of  the  resurrection — the  Saddnceea 
They  evidently  did  not  think  that  the  Beriptures  favoured  the  idea 
that  the  soul  was  naturally  immortaL  An  able  thinker  has  jeatl^ 
remarked  that — "  Although  we  find  language  in  the  Ptsalms  indi- 
catiTO  of  a  future  state,  vet  the  Jewish  notion  in  v^^urd  to  it  was 
dim,  and  one  sect  denied  it  alti^^ether."*  Bishop  nTarburUm  too 
has  contended  that  in  the  whole  Old  Testament,  at  least,  there  is 
no  proof  that  the  Jews  believed  in  a  future  state  of  immortality 
as  a  natural  endowment  of  man. 

19'either  the  Apostles'  Creed  nor  the  19'icene  Creed  affirm  the 
endlessness  of  the  torment  of  the  wicked ;  and  hence  they  may  be 
assumed  to  be  proofs  that  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality 
of  the  soul  did  not  appear  to  their  authors  to  be  favoured  in  the 
Bible.  Even  the  Ataanasian  Creed  does  not  necessarily  imply 
this  doctrine — unless  it  be  first  determined  that  the  £icripture 
passages  from  which  the  expressions  of  that  creed  are  adapted 
involve  that  doctrine.  The  same  remark  holds  good  of  "  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer."    Even  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  contain  no 
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•tetement  in  regard  to  the  natural  immmortality  of  the  soul,  or  the 
endless  misery  of  the  nnregenerate ;  and  this  mnst  undoubtedly  be 
held  to  signify  that  the  idea  is  not  favoured  in^cripture,  for  such 
a  doctrine  was  affirmed  in  the  articles  of  1652,  of  which  these  are 
a  rerisal.  Even  the  Catechism,  issued  by  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly of  Diyines — consisting  of  121  dirines,  SO  laymen,  and  5  com- 
missioners from  the  Church  of  Scotland — in  1643,  minute  and  par- 
ticular as  it  is,  does  not  attempt  to  affirm  that  the  Bible  favours  the 
idea  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  contents  itself  with 
affirming  that  '*  Every  sin  deterveth  God's  wrathand  curse,  both  in  this 
life  and  that  which  is  to  come ;"  but  not  that  it  receives  that  wrath 
and  corse.  Besides,  though  it  has  queries  to  the  effect  as  follows : — 
What  benefits  do  belicTcrs  receive  from  Christ  (1)  at  death  and  (2) 
at  the  resurrection  P  it  has  no  complementary  question,  such  as — 
To  what  miseries  are  unbelievers  exposed  (1)  at  death  and  (2)  at 
the  resurrection?  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  those  are  yery 
remarkable  facts  in  regard  to  the  opinions  entertained  by  these 
churches  in  their  official  representatives  of  the  implications  or 
affirmations  of  the  Scriptures,  that  they  have  altogether  felt  it 
impossible,  or  all  but  impossible,  to  do  any  more  than  leave  this  a 
dark  and  doubtful  unsolved  point.  We  may  justly,  therefore, 
condade  that  these  are  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  do 
not  faToor,  if  indeed  they  do  not  oppose,  the  idea  of  the  natural 
immortality  of  the  human  soul.  If  tnese  official  documents  hesitate 
to  affirm  such  a  doctrine,  manv  will  hesitate  to  believe  it. 

A  story  i^  told  of  the  life  and  times  of  Bobert  Burns,  the  Scottish 
Cowper — ^in  genius,  I  mean,  not  in  reli^osity^* which  somewhat  illus- 
trates this  subject.  A  stanza  in  a  wicked  witty  poem,  by  the  Ayr- 
shire plougbmao,  entitled  "  The  Holy  Fair,"  as  he  profanely  styles 
the  neriod  of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  stood  thus  in 
the  nrst»  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  his  poems  :— 

**Now  a'  the  congregation  o'er 
Is  silent  expectation, 
Tor  Moodie  spiels  the  holy  door 
With  tidings  of  salvation.*' 

Moodie  was  a  great  preacher  of  the  terrors  of  the  law ;  of  very 
eurious  appearance,  as  he  is  described  by  the  poet.  It  wss  felt 
that  the  unes  of  the  poem  were  not  characteristic,  because  he  so 
seldom  dwelt  on  that  side  of  the  gospel  scheme ;  and  in  a  meeting 
of  clergymen,  when  the  poems  were  revived  for  a  second  or  Edin- 
burgh edition,  it  was  suj^gested  by  the  Bev.  Hugh  Blair,  D.D., 
author  of  **  Lectures  on  £hetoric  and  the  BeUes  Lettres,"  and  one 
of  the  most  elegant  preachers  of  the  day,  and  carried  unanimously, 
that  the  word  "salvation"  should  be  replaced  by  "damnation." 
This  would  not  have  been  "  wit,"  but  "  profanity,"  had  the  tenet  of 
the  necessary  immortality  of  the  wicked  after  death  been  an  article 
in  the  creed  of  their  church. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  argue  the  question  from  any  point  of  view 
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of  my  own.  These  fsotB  weigh  with  me,  and  doubtlese  they  have 
some  releTanoy  to  the  matter  in  dispute.  I  recall  them  here  tet 
they  may  be  taken  into  account  by  the  debaters  and  their  readsis. 
I  think  the  argument  on  the  affirmatire  side  is  not  strongly  mip- 
ported  by  argument,  and  that  the  preceding  facts  go  rerj  stroagly 
against  the  reception  of  it  as  an  orthodox  truth  that  the  eovl  it 
naturally  immortal.  Having  regard  to  the  knpressive  silence^  or 
at  least  reticence  of  Scripture  itself,  and  to  the  avoidance  of  ex- 
plicit statements  on  the  subject  in  the  several  standards  of  ftuUi 
and  doctrine  referred  to,  I  am  inclined  to  throw  in  my  vote  with 
those  who  support  the  negative,  and  to  assert  that  the  Scnptum 
oppose,  or  at  least  do  not  favoor  the  idea  of  the  natural  immoriahty 
of  the  soul — else  how  could  life  and  immortality  be  brought  to  light 
by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Grospel  P  tj.  G.  ^9, 

▲FFIBXATIYB  ABTICLB. — IX. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  British  OontroversialitU  •  n^^ 
disputant  has  appeared  under  the  signature  of  Th.  N^  and  with 
him  a  new  theory.  All  who  had  previously  written  on  the  negatire 
side  of  this  question  had,  more  or  less  distinctly,  admitted  that  the 
soul  of  man,  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  its  Creator,  was  naturally 
immortal,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  the  wicked,  its  destructiott  would 
be  the  result  of  a  punitive,  judicial  act  of  God.  All  this  Th.  jN. 
denies ;  thus  taking  new  ground,  introducing  new  elements  inio  tiie 
debate,  aud  exposing  himself,  not  onlv  to  the  attacks  of  his 
euemies,  but  to  the  cross-fire  of  his  friends.  "  The  doctrine  qf  the 
natural  immortality  of  the  soul,"  he  says,  "  is  a  Platonic  corruption 
of  Scripture  teaching,"  and  that  "  There  is  no  promise  of  soul-lile 
after  death,"  to  ungodly  men. 

On  reading  his  paper,  one  of  the  first  things  on  whiek  we  felt 
disposed  to  comment  was  the  strange  idea  he  must  have  formed  of 
the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul. 

First,  he  seems  to  suppose  that  it  must  involve  that  of  the  body; 
for  he  asks,  "  If  man's  soul  was  naturally  immortal,  why  did  God 
plant  in  the  garden  of  Eden  '  a  tree  of  life,'  having  such  power, 
that  those  who  ate  of  it  should  live  for  everP"  Such  a  qaesdon 
sounds  strange  to  one  not  under  the  infloenoe  of  the  theory  of 
Th.  N.  He  appears  not  to  know  that  the  "tree  of  life  "  haa  a  pro- 
vision to  secure  the  life  and  health  of  man's  bodj  aa-  long;  aab^ 
observed  the  divine  prohibition ;  and  that  exclusion  from  it  left 
man  exposed  to  the  action  of  those  causes,  both  external  and 
internal,  which  were  certain  to  work  bis  physical  dissolution.  Aad 
hence  he,  strangely  enough,  assumes  that  a  medicinal  pvovision  for 
the  continuance  of  the  life  and  health  of  the  body  must  be  inoon- 
•Istent  with  the  supposition  that  the  soul  was  naturally  immortal- 
A  palpable  non  sequitur. 

Secondly,  He  seems  to  suppose  that  the  natural  immortalitj  of 
the  Boul  means  that  men  possess  suoh  natural  powers  and  pioper- 
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^i-as  to  render  death  an  imposMUiiy ;  and  to  Iiave  mado  it  absoni 
far  the  Deity  to  say  to  Adam,  **  In  the  di^  thon  eatB8t  thereoft  thoa 
■halt  Bwely  die;"  for  he  goes  on  to  ask,  "Hoir  oould  Deity  ao 
s^Nreaent  niatto»,  if  death  were  an  impossibility  on  aooonnt  of  tha 
immortality  granted  to  him  at  his  creation,  and  inherent  in>  hk 
nature  P"  The  wonder  is,  how  Th.  N.  eonld  asit  snoh  a  questioni 
Who  says  that  death  was  an  impoMsibUUv  f  Not  those  who  maan* 
^n  the  natural  immoTtality  of  the  soiu.  We  make  a  distinetRm 
between  sonl  and  body,  if  Th.  N.  does  not.  And  we  maintain  that 
man  is  both  mortal  and  immortal  at  the  same  time,  ^ough  not  in 
the- same  sense.  And  that,  **  In  the  day  thou  eatest  theieol^  thon 
BhaltaBrelydie,"or, 


'^  Dust  thon  art,  to  dust  retamest ; 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  souL" 

And  that  if  there  had  been  any  absurdity  abont  the  matter,*  it 
would  haye  oonaisted  in  making  proTision  for  the  potsible,  erertast- 
ing  eoBstenoe  of  a  body,  oeounied  b^  a  naturslly  mortal,  and  henoe; 
without  a  miracle,  necessarily  perishable  sonl.  No  one  snpposaa 
that  the  natural  immortality  of  tbe  sonl  would,  or  ou^kt,  to  render 
death  an  impossibility  now ;  on  what  ground,  then,  does  Th.  N. 
iMnme  that  it  eiiihev would  or  ougki  to  have  done*  so  in  the  ease 
of  Adam  P 

Thirdly,  He  etidently  supposes  that  by  the  natural  immortaKty 
of  the  aool  we  mean  that  it  must  lire  for  erer,  and  that  even-  the 
Deity  himself  cannot  destroy  it.  For,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
about  death  beiDg  an  *'  impossibility,"  he  says,  "  If  God  did  not 
tdce  pleasure  in  His  work,  it  would  be  to  rob  Him  of  His  omnipo^ 
tenee  to  suppose  that  He  could  not  bid  it  cease  to  exists"  Now 
eren^  intelligent  defender  of  the  natural  innnorfcality  of  the  sonl 
admits,  first,  that  it  is  a  derired  immortality ;  secondly,  that  God 
can  tidce  it  away  and  deprive  the  soul  of  existence,  if  He  think  fit ; 
thirdly,  that  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  is  simply  ita 
natural  adaptation  for  endless  existence.  We  predicate  the  absence 
of  all  natural  causes  in  the  soul  itself  to  bring  about  ita  disaolution. 
We  say,  that  it  is  naturally  constituted  to  live  for  ever.  We  do 
not  say  that  God  cannot  "hid  it  cease  to  exist ;"  but  we  do  say  that 
He  has  no  where  intimated  that  He  will  bid  it  cease  to  exist  ;-*that 
not  a  passage  in  the  Bible,  when  fairly  interpreted,  authorizes  such 
an  assertion,  and  Th.  N.  has  adduced  none. 

The  next  remarkable  thing  in  his  paper  is,  "  The  dilemnm  into 
which  we  set  by  accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality 
of  the  soul."  And  what  is  this  dilemma  P  Why,  "  If  God  can 
deatroy  evil  and  will  not,  can  He  be  the  God  of  love,  even  of  erver- 
hwting  loveP  And  if  He  will  and  cannot,  is  He  the  Ahnightyf" 
And  Th.  N.  thinks  "  We  avoid  any  snch  incongruity  of  thought," 
i.0.9  we  escape  this  dilemma  by  denying  this  doctrine.  But  he  is 
mistaken ;  for  he  is  himself  as  fast  between  its  horns  as  any  one  of 
his  opponents ;  and  we  have  only  to  vary  the  terms  a-  little  to  nmke 
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this  appear.  "  If  God  could  prevent  evil  aiiid  would  not,  can  He  be 
the  God  of  love,  even  of  everlasting  Ioto  P  And  if  He  would  pre- 
vent e?il  and  cannot,  can  He  be  the  Almighty  P"  Were  eril  pre- 
vented  there  would  be  no  need  for  its  destruetiont  and  eTerr  man 
would  then  be  immortal,  even  upon  the  theory  of  Th.  !N.  If  jm- 
ventioH  is  better  than  cure,  it  certainly  would  have  been  in  this 
caae-^and  tenfold  better  than  the  cure  Th.  N.  propoaea ;  for  de^ 
struction  is  no  cure  at  all.  How  came  divine  love  and  divine  power 
to  permit  evil  to  exist  P  If  Th.  N.  will  tell  us  that,  we  may  ptf- 
baps  afterwards  find  little  difficulty  in  breaking  the  horns  of  his 
dilemma;  until  then,  he  is  as  certain  of  impalement  as  any  one  of 
his  opponents.  Sach  dilemmas,  however,  savour  much  more  of 
irreverence  than  they  do  of  wisdom.  God  has  seen  fit  to  permit 
evil  to  exist ;  there  are  fallen  angels  as  well  as  wicked  men.  it  was 
evidently  consistent  with  His  divine  attributes  not  to  prevent  this; 
and  where  did  Th.  N.  learn  that  it  will  be  inconsistent  with  those 
attributes  to  allow  these  sinners  to  exist  for  ever  and  suffer  the 
consequences  of  their  sins  P  He  must  have  got  wise  above  what  is 
written  when  he  discovered  that  Gi>d  is  bound,  in  order  to  vindicate 
His  character,  to  destroy  what  He  was  not,  for  the  same  reascm, 
bound  to  prevent. 

And  what  does  Th.  N.  expect  to  gain  by  the  following : — "  If  the 
opinions  of  S.  S.  were  to  prevail  P"  viz.,  that  the  punishment  of  wicked 
men  would  be  everlasting.  "  What  could  men  think  of  the  DeitvP 
Evil  would  be  declared  to  be  eternal,  Gt>d  would  not  be  all  in  all; 
the  spirits  of  evil  would  vanquish  di?ine  lo?e;  sin  would  be 
eternal ;  it  would  no  longer  be  an  accident  of  humanity,  but  an 
essential  and  integrid  portion  of  the  universe  of  God."  l^ow  to  sll 
this  I  answer,  first,  that  the  opinions  which  Th.  N.  considers  to  be 
fraught  with  such  disastrous  consequences  to  the  character  of  Grod 
have  prevailed,  and  d-o  prevail ;  thev  are  not  novelties  in  the  earth; 
and  the  men  amongst  whom  they  nave  prevailed  have  thought  as 
highly  of  the  character  of  God  as  Th.  N.  It  is  his  opinions  that 
have  not  prevailed  in  the  Christian  Church.  Secondly,  Sin  is  not 
an  entiij^,  but  an  aety  and  the  existence  of  sin  means  the  existence 
of  einners.  Are  sinners  now  an  "  essential  and  integral  portion  of 
the  universe  of  God  P  "  If  not,  could  their  everlasting  exist^ce 
make  them  soP  And  if  they  are,  then  what  more  comd  thev  be- 
come by  existing  for  ever  P  Thirdly,  Is  the  devil  to  die  and  all  his 
angels ;  are  they  mortal  too  P    Because  Th.  N.  gets  over  onl^  a 

$art  of  his  difficulty  by  supposing  that  wicked  men  will  pensh. 
he  annihilation  of  them  would  not  be  the  destruction  of  evU  from 
•*  the  universe  of  God."  Fourthly,  Why  would  not  "  God  be  sll 
in  all  P"  If  Th.  N.  will  study  these  words  in  their  connection,  un- 
inflaenced  by  his  theory,  he  will  see  that  they  mean*  as  Bean 
Alford  fiuts  it,  that  God  shall  be  "  recognised  as  sole  Lord  sad 
Xing  "  in  this  worlds  His  will  being  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.  And  cannot  this  be  the  case  unless  the  aouls  of  wicked 
men  be  put  out  of  existence,  and  fallen  angels  tooP    Fifthly*  Bat 
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"  the  spirits  of  evil  would  Yanqaish  divine  love."  Yes,  just  about 
the  same  as  the  prisoner  vanquishes  the  police  when  he  finds  him- 
self lodged  in  the  cell  of  a  prison.  Bat  perhaps  Th.  N.  means  that 
evil  spirits  would  frustrate  the  purposes  of  dinne  love  by  perpetu« 
ating,  in  the  persons  of  the  lost,  their  own  evil  work.  But  how 
does  he  know  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  purpose  of  divine  love  to 
permit  this  very  thing  P  The  present  existence  of  both  wicked  men 
and  evil  spirits  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  purpose ;  why  should 
their  everlasting  existence  in  hell,  suffering  the  penal  consequences 
of  their  evil  doings,  be  inconsistent  with  itP  But  suppose  the 
souls  of  wicked  men  destroyed,  then  would  not  the  spirits  of  evil 
vanquiek  divine  love  when  they  had  caused  it  to  destroy  apart  of 
iti  own  work  ?  What  greater  success  could  Uiey  desire  P  If  that 
would  not  be  a  triumph,  what  would  P  Nothing,  then,  is  gained  by 
the  theory  of  Th.  N.  He  only  shifts  the  difficultv  a  little,— he 
neither  removes  it  nor  diminishes  it ;  yet,  out  of  demence  to  such 
a  lame  theory  as  this,  he  abandons  the  doctrine  of  the  natural 
immortality  of  the  soul ! 

The  next  point  is  his  statements  respecting  the  life  and  death  of 
the  soul.  On  this  point  he  is  vacillating  and  contradictory :  the 
trumpet  gives  no  certain  sound.  He  says,  "  The  laws  of  God  are 
ordained  unto  life,  and  are  only  found  to  be  unto  death  unto  those 
who  break  them.  Bodily  death  to  those  who  do  not  observe  the 
laws  of  bodily  sanity,  and  spiritual  death  to  those  who  neglect  the 
laws  of  the  spirit's  life."  The  first  part  of  this  statement  is  mis- 
leading ;  for  no  man  can  live  for  erer  by  any  observance  of  the 
''  laws  of  bodily  sanity."  Death  is  as  certain  to  the  obedient  as  it 
is  to  the  disobedient.  There  is  no  need  now  to  brealMiny  law  <>f 
God  to  bring  about  bodily  death ;  death  results  from  the  verv  laws 
themselves.  But  what  are  "  the  laws  of  the  spirit's  life  P "  Th.  N. 
answers,  "If  we  do  not  accept  that  doctrine  of  phQosophy,  but 
the  plain  scriptural  statement  that  holiness  is  the  life  of  the  soul, 
and  while  possibilities  of  holiness  exist  the  soul  is  spared ;  that  sia 
is  death,  and  that  when  the  soul  is  wholly  ^iven  over  tp  sin,  it 

Serishes,"  &e.  Now  it  should  be  borne  in  mmd  that  the  life  and 
eath  in  question  are  not  the  moral  life  and  death,  but  the  physical 
life  and  death  of  the  soul.  Here,  then,  Th.  N.  asserts  that  holiness 
is  this  life,  and  sin  is  this  death,  and  palms  this  doctrine  upon  the 
Scriptures  I  Holiness,  however,  is  a  moral  quality,  and  not  being 
a  natural  attribute  of  man  must,  if  possessed,  be  acquired  by  a 
certain  course  of  action;  and  it  pre-supposes  the  existence  of  pny- 
sical  life  in  the  soul,  in  order  to  the  performance  of  the  actions  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  quality.  The  same  may  be  said  respecting 
sin.  if  the  soul  did  not  possess  physical  life — if  it  had  not  the 
use  of  its  natural  powers  and  faculties — it  could  not  commit  sin. 
Holiness,  then,  is  not  the  physical  life  of  the  soul ;  neither  is  sin 
its  physical  death.  Men  are  dead  to  God  when  they  feel  no  love 
to  Him  and  render  Him  no  obedience,  but  the  physical  life  of  their 
■ottls  is  not  extinot ;  were  that  the  case,  their  state  would  be  a 
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•ikafiity,  not  a  fauU ;  haTinr  no  -natanml  powen,  haw  ocmU  tfa^ 
^m  tbem  P  If  the  theory  of  xh.  N.  were  correct,  then  tiie  eonl  ot 
mwtmv  unirodly  man  is  now  phyBioally  deed>  and  he  haa  no  aooL 
iWr  Th.  N,  says,  "  But  tlie  epirit  mu  aUotted  life  so  louf^  m  it  ?•> 
nwined  'free  from  sin/'  and,  of  conne,  no  lonoer.  Bat  if  a  aonl 
iMiy  now  he  '*dead  in  treapaeses  and  sins,'  and,  at  Hie  same 
mme,  physically  aliye,  then,  it  is  evident,  the  death  spoken  of  is 
not  it«  physical  doath-'not  the  estiaotion  of  its  oonacununsas 
and  natural  powers ;  and  henoe  not  the  death  Th.  N.  asauils  it 
to  be. 

Bat  he  varies  his  statements  *and  shifts  his  grcmnd  wi^  respaot 
to  both  life^nd  death.  First,  "  Holiness  is  the  life  of  the  •onl." 
Then,  '*  Love  to  Qod  in  Obrist  Jesus  is  the  very  life  of  the  aonL*' 
Jtgain,  **  The  Soriptores  represent  men  as  dead  in  their  ains,  and 
aa  made  alive  a ^pain  through  the  -ridbteonaness  of  Christ.*'  And  yM 
again,  **  The  principle  of  spiritual  life  is  faith."  Snoh  Taried  atato- 
HieBta  show  the  evodeness  of  the  theory,  and  how  little  logic  has 
had  to  do  with  its  construction.  Holiness  is  an  aoqnired  qnality» 
ftdtk  is  ^an  act  of  the  soul,  lave  is  a  feeling.  And  the  fr^Atenw- 
flisst  tff  iJkrist  is  something  altogether  external  to  the  aovl.  If 
any  oncof  these  be  the  life  of  the  soul,  then  it  excludes  the  reet  firom 
aodh  relsAion ;  ikey  cannot  be  its  life.  But  we  deny  that  way  one  of 
tfaem,  er  all  of  them,  is  the  life  of  the  soul,  in  the  sense  in  wlurii  that 
life  is  a'Sabject  of  debate. 

OEUepeeting  death,  he  says,  "  Sin  is  death."  ''The  fieriptvies 
Bspreasnt  men  aa  dead  in  their  sins,"  Ac  Thns,  in  the  case  of  every 
vdoind  man,  death  is  an  accomplished  fact,  fie  is  aow  dead.  Bat 
immediotelir  afterwards  deaUi  is  represented  as  a  prsiimal  smdfto- 
^rsanse  thing."  IXreryaonl  by  sinralnasa  becomes  dead  in  paronov- 
tion  to  its  power  over,  or  its  dominion  in  the  soal."  Then  dasMi  is 
r^reeented  as  the  natarsl  termination  of  the  soul's  eKistenoe,  like 
that  of  the  body.  "  Of  every  sach  soul  tiie  doom  is  '  dvinff.  thoo 
BO  more  life  shall  be  granted  to  failores  in  6w% 


abaiit  die,'  do 

yaad."  "  Halving  ceased  to  be,  no  aft«r  life  shall  be  vouohaaled.' 
ISh^m  It'isepoken  of  as  a.pnnitive  infliotion— a/iidimaZ  terminataai 
of  >the  -soai's  eziitsnee— a  pmlfUe  emeeuiion,  '^  So  it  is  tfaac  tibs 
wioked  is  reserved  for  the  dayof  destraotion ;  they  shall  be  broa|^ 
Ibrth  to  the<day  of  wrath.' "  W  hat  are  we  to  make  of  such  a  Janus- 
^oed*theeryf  The  lo^c  and  the  theology  of  Th.  N.  seem  aqnally 
sfllftnlt. 

And  now  a  word  in  referenee  to  the  position  taken  in  his  P^* 
Hhnt  '^The  doctrine  of  the  nataral  immortality  of  the  sonl  is  a  Pla* 
ttniceorraption  of  Scriptnre  teaching."  I  am  aware  that  he  hsa 
net  proved  it,  and  I  am  satUed  that  he  cannot.  The  natural  mer- 
taltty  of  the  homan  sonl  is  a  doctrine  oontnary  to  the  whole  tmor 
^the  Bible;  while  its  natural  immortality,  though  notdegoMti* 
osllf  asserted,  is  nevertheless  assumed  and  impimi  in  seofss  d 
pWen.    As  samples,  I  refer — 

To  the  fact  that  man  was  made  in  the  iwu^e  and  after  13» 
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Ukenms  of  God.  Can  a  beiog  not  nataraUy  immortal  be  in  Qod'a 
image,  say  more  than  a  being  not  aaitnrally  rational,  or  not  po*- 
wmed  ^  a  mofal  natnte  P  If  intelligfcnee  and  a  moral  natnre  are 
neieeBBttry  to  the  imii^e  of  God,  then,  certainly,  a  natccral  adaptation 
to*end)esB  -eieifltenoe  is  equally  so.  A  sonl  naturally  mortal  eannot 
be  in  the  imvge  of  the  Immortal,  any  more  than  one  naturally  non^ 
raticmml  con  be  in  the  image  of  the  All- Wise  and  Omniscient. 

Secondly.  To  aU  those  passages  of  Scriptnre  which  speaJc  of  men 
as  being  in  Shed  or  Hades j  for  these  words  scarcely  ever  mean 
simply  file  grave.  SAeol  and  Hades  are  not  places  for  men's  bodies, 
bnt  for  men  in  a  disembodied  state.  Thus  Jacob  says,  speaking  of 
Joseph,  "  For  I  will  go  down  into  Sheol  unto  my  eon  mouming." 
Now  Jacob  did  not  believe  his  son  to  be  in  the  graTO,  but  "  That 
an  evil  beaat  had  devoured  him;"  yet  this  did  not  prevent  him 
being  in  Sheol,  and  Jaoob  going  down  to  him  there,  and  finding 
Um,  and  reeognising  htm;  fbr  such  the  statement  implies*  AU 
this  wmdd  be  absurd  on  the  theory  of  Th.  N. 

Thirdly.  To  the  oaso  of  Uie  rioh  man  in  ^he  parable :-~"  In  Sadet 
he  lift  up  his  eyes  being  in  torments."  Here  is  a  proof  that  the 
souls  of  nngo<uy  men  'sntrive  the  dissolution  of  their  bodies,  and 
hence,  that  they  are  naturally  adapted  to  live  for  ever. 

Fourthly.  The  statement  of  our  Saviour  in  answer  to  the  Sad- 
ducees — Luke  zx.  38,  "  For  he  is  not  a  G-od  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living ;  for  all  live  unto  him."  We  are  told,  Acts  xziii.  8,  that 
the  Sadduoees  denied  not  only  a  resurrection,  but  the  existence  of 
either  angel  or  spirit;  hence  our  Saviour's  answer  touches  the 
three  points  of  their  unbelief.  In  respect  to  the  last  he  aaserts, 
"AH  live  to  Him."  Hence  none  are  annihilated,  none  cease  to 
exist  tft  death,  and  theiefore  all  are  naturally  immortal. 

Fiilbhkr*  To  our  Saviour's  exhortation,  Luke  xii.  4,  6,  "  Be  not 
afiraid  or  then  that  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  bave  no  more  that 
they  can  do,"  &c.  This  shows  that  there  is  a  sonl  that  man  cannot 
ItiN,  smd  whidk,  therefore,  survives  the  body,  and  henee  has  a  life 
not  dependent  on  the  life  of  the  body,  and  which,  even  in  the  case 
of  wicked  men,  does  not  terminate  with  their  bodies ;  for  if  it  did, 
thsn  they  who  killed  ikeir  bodies  would  kill  their  souls  i  and  it 
wonldoiot  require  the  power  of  Gk>d  to  kill «  sonl. 

C  P.  B.'s  paper  reached  us  too  late  to  secure  insertion ;  from  it, 
howeves,  we  quote  the  following  in  regard  to  the  scriptural  argu- 
ment for  immortality  here  pressed  by  J.  C. : — 

"  The  first  and  chief  anfhority  on  this  subject  tnust  be  the  voice  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.  What  does  He  say  on  this  subject  ?  I  turn  to  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  John,  V.  28,  29,  and  read,  *  Marvel  not  at  thi«,  fbr  the  hour  is 
coming  when  all  that  are  in  the  grave  shall  hear  His  voiee^  and  shall  come 
forth ;  they  that  hare  done  good  unto  the  resurrecition  of  life,  and  fiay  ikai 
kmee  done  evii  io  the  resmrrsetten  ef  damaatien,*  1  read  also  ia  Matt, 
m^.  4f^  *  And  these  [t.  s.,  the  wioked]  shall  go  awvy  into  ererlaating  pun* 
isteaent^  but  the  nghteoos  into  life  eternal.'    Of  the  sioh  nsao  sAio  oassd 
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nought  for  Lazarat,  we  read  in  the  words  of  Jesus, '  And  in  hdl  he  lift  op 
his  eyes,  being  in  torment,  and  seeth  Abraham  aiar  off,  and  Lasama  m 
his  bosom,*  &c.,  Lake  xyi.  22,  whioh  could  not  hare  been  the  case  if  Uia 
soul  of  man  was  not  naturallj  immortal,  and  if  those  who  died  in  thdr 
sins  died  onoe  for  alL  Plain  as  these  passages  from  the  Hpa  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  this  topio  are,  they  are  also  supported  by  implioation  in  the 
quotation  made  by  John  Baptist  from  the  prophet  Isaiah, — '  AUJleMk  ahall 
see  the  salyation  of  Qod,*  Luke  iiL  6  ;  though  it  by  no  means  follows — ^s/L 
us  hint  to  our  UniTersalist  friends— that  they  shall  enjoy  it. 

'*  In  exact  conformity  with  this  declaration  St.  Paul  affirms, '  We  must  mU 
appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ ;  that  every  wum  may  reoeiva  the 
things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  is  good 
or  bad,'  2  Cor.  t.  10.  On  this  account  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  threatens 
the  Romans  that  Gkxl  will  rf  nder  '  unto  them  that  are  contentious,  and 
do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  indignation  and  wrath, 
tribulation  and  anguish,  upou  erery  soul  of  man  that  doeth  eril,'  Bom. 
11.  7, 8  i  for  '  he  that  doeth  wrong  ihall  reoeiTe  for  the  ^nong  whioh  hs 
hath  done,*  Ool.  iiL  25.  The  same  view  is  enforced  in  the  Old  Testament, 
in  which  Solomon  affirms  that  '  Gh>d  requiretii  that  which  is  past,*  Eocles. 
iii.  15  2  and  that '  Ood  shall  judge  the  riffhteous  and  the  wicked,*  Kcrlf, 
iiL  17.  Again  he  affirms  in  regard  to  indulgences  in  sin,  *  That  for  all  theaa 
things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment,'  Eccles.  xi.  9;  and  he  oloaea 
this  remarkable  book  with  the  assurance  that  *  God  shall  bring  erery  work 
into  judgment,  with  erery  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be 
evil,'  Eccles.  xii.  14.  Here  are  the  express  declarations  of  Holy  Writ ; 
they  show  us  that  Jesus  claims  to  be  the  Judge  of  all  after  death,  and  the 
awarder  of  punishment  as  well  as  the  rewai^er  of  righteousness.  St. 
Paul  affirms  and  Solomon  confirms  the  same  truth,  a  taith  whioh  impliiii 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  naturally  immortal.** 

Sixthly.  To  the  sentence  that  will  be  passed  upon  the  wicked, — 
"  These  shall  go  away  into  everlastinff  punishment."  This  sentenoo 
shows  that  they  will  liye  for  ever,  and  therefore  prores  to  a  demon* 
stration  their  natural  immortality^. 

One  is  amused  at  the  absurdities  into  whioh  P.  W.  B.  falls  (in 
the  number  for  June)  in  endeavouring  to  escape  this  eondusion. 
He  writes,  "  The  duration  of  the  6re  of  God's  wrath  and  fiery  in* 
dignation  is,  as  indeed  it  must  be,  eyerlastinn:,  the  powers  wnieh 
he  has  endowed  with  efficacy  to  destroy  sin,  whether  worm  or  fire, 
exert  themselves  for  ever,  but  neither  the  bodies  nor  the  souls  of 
those  who  sin  can  endure  burning  everlastingly ;  and  everlasting 
punishment  can  no  more  mean  a  punishment  continually  renewed 
and  never  ending,  than  eternal  reaemption  can  mean  a  redemption 
continually  repeated  and  everlastingly  carried  on." 

Now  this  smgular  sentence  gives  rise  to  the  following^  among 
other  absurdities : — First,  that  the  fire  of  God's  wrath  and  Ludigna- 
tion  against  sin  will  continue  when  there  is  no  tin  to  provoke  it,  and 
no  sinneri  against  which  to  direct  it.  Secondly,  that  the  wnrm  will 
continue >^  ever,  though  there  will  be  nothing  for  it  to  feed  upon ; 
and  the  "fire,  though  there  will  be  nothing  for  it  to  bum— sin  and 
sinners  being  destroyed.    Thirdly,  that  punishment  can  be  evMS 
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lasting,  tbongh  tbere  be  no  conecioua  being  to  suffer  it — all  snoh 
existeoce  in  me  punisbed  bariiiff  ceased.  Fourthly,  that  eyerlast- 
ing  wratk  and  eyerlasting  punishment  will  not  be  of  the  same  da- 
ration.  The  wrath  will  never  end,  the  punishment  will.  And  may 
I  not  call  a  fifth  absurdity  tbe  supposition  that  there  can  be  any 
resemblance  between  eyerlastine  punishment  and  eternal  redemp* 
tion  P  Ib  not  redemption  a  wore,  or  an  act,  which,  when  once  per- 
formed,  is  completed  for  eyer  P  But  can  a  punishment  which  termi- 
nates—a punisument  which  ceases  to  be  inflicted,  and  which  ceases 
to  be  felt,  be  an  eyerlasting  punishment  P  If  so,  all  punishment  is 
eycrlasting,  eyen  whipping  or  the  treadmill.  And  now,  where  did 
P.  W.  B.  learn  that  "  In  eitner  the  bodies  nor  the  souls  of  those  who 
sin  can  endure  burning  everlastingly  P "  How  came  he  to  be  so 
well-informed  on  this  point  P  And  why  did  he  not  give  us  the 
reason,  and  thus  escape  the  charge  of  dogmatising  P  And  now, 
suppose  the  souls  of  wicked  men  put  out  of  existence  by^r«,  or 
worm,  or  any  positive,  or  special  act  of  God ;  does  not  thiat  very 
act  of  destruction  prove  their  natural  immortality  P  since,  without 
such  act,  they  would  not  have  ceased  to  exist.  Thus  our  opponents 
grant  the  very  point  they  deny,  vis.,  that  in  the  soul  itself  there  is 
no  natural  cause  at  work  to  produce  its  dissolution,  and  that  it  is, 
therefore,  naturally  immortal.  J.  C. 

VBGJLTiyB  ABTICLB. — IX. 

Mak  cannot  be  happy  in  seeking  his  own  happiness.  It  is  the 
instinct  of  his  nature  as  it  is  to  do  so ;  but  it  is  Ihe  law  of  his 
nature  that  he  should  act  otherwise.  It  is  certain  that  those  only 
fulfil  the  end  of  their  being  who  love,  serve,  and  glorify  Ood.  It 
is  almost  equally  certain  that  those  who  do  not  fulfil  this  purpose 
of  life  fail  in  hippiness.  Many  believe  that  to  be  happy  is  the 
duty  of  man.  That  is  only  his  desire.  His  destiny  is  to  glorify 
God.  If  he  does  not  do  this  he  fails  to  be  what  he  was  designed 
for,  and  Deity  does  not  immortalize  failures. 

The  idea  that  any  being  which  has  persistently  defied  the  law  of 
life,  and  gone  on  in  presumptuous  sin,  may  yet  exist  in  alienation 
and  offensiveness,  and  that  during  the  endless  date  of  eternity  is 
surely  not  quite  so  honouring  to  God  as  many  people  suppose. 
Holiness  is  essential  to  the  happiness  (I  say  it  not  profanely)  of  the 
Deity.  Evil  is  an  abomination  in  his  sight.  Yet  we  are  told  that 
he  who  delights  in  holiness  and  hates  sin  will  perpetuate  that  which 
he  hates,  and  cause  the  pangs  of  never-ending  woe  to  be  felt  by  all 
who  have  forsaken  the  way  of  holiness.  Is  there  an  idea  of  the 
Lord  of  life  more  thoroughly  opposed  to  all  loveliness  and  loving- 
kindness  than  that  P  To  grant  free-will  with  the  reward  of  life 
attached  to  its  holy  action,  and  to  affix  death  as  a  punishment 
for  wilful  ungodliness  is  wholly  proper ;  but  to  put  life  and  death 
before  man,  and  ^et  make  death  impossible  to  man,  what  is  that 
but  to  make  a  nddle  of  divinity  and  a  mockery  of  the  Holiest 
One. 
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We  fear  that  rhetoric  has  got  the  better  of  logic  ia  this 
lien  are  so  eager  to  exuice  horror  aod  instil  iaar,  men  are  ao  fdad 
of  high-Bounding  words  that  these  twodeairea  aotkng  together  have 
made  theologians  attach  to  their  creed  a  meaning  never  intended. 
The  longing  of  the  soul  for  life,  which  is  a  witnaas  of  its  nobLeneii, 
ihey  hare  taken  and  made,  by  a  rhetorical  artifice,  a  eonunoaplaoe 
for  eloquence,  and  have  drawn  so  vivid  a  contraat  between  theaool 
in  its  glorious  endowments,  and  its  fate  as  interpreted  bj  them  thst 
they  have  come  to  think  it  a  fact,  though  in  its  origin  it  was  cn^ 
a  pious  fiction.  Man's  feeling  of  immortality  and  desiie  for  ever- 
lasting life  only  indicate  the  possibilities  within  him.  Theae  possi- 
bilities, if  nurtured  by  holiness,  will  produce  fruit  unto  eternal  life; 
but  if  left  unnourisbed  and  uncared  for  wdl  certainly  fade,  wkhar, 
decay,  and  die. 

It  seems  to  be  the  very  nature  of  sin  to  produce  deatii ;  that  hs 
who  prefers  sin  to  holiness  prefers  death  to  life,  and  that  he  gaiai 
that  which  he  labours  for.  The  joys  oi  this  life  are  manifold;  thore 
ar«3  even  pleasures  in  sin  for  a  season,  but  the  man  who  loves  and 
practises  these  cannot  lay  claim  to— I  should  say  cannot  ia  the 
Mast  degree  attain  unto— eternal  life,  and  must,  by  the  iaevitaUe 
process  of  his  preference  go  down  to  an  unceasing  death. 

This  view  of  the  matter  i  s  very  simple  if  properly  oonaidared. 
Sill  exists  in  the  soul.  It  ia  a  feeling  of  enmity  against  Grod,  an 
indisposition  to  fulfil  his  wUl  and  obey  his  law.  Oai  of  the  heart 
proceed  evil  thoughts  and  acts ;  the  sin  must  therefore  be  in  ihe 
neart,  and  the  indwelling  sinfulness  of  human  nature  may  so  nuuu- 
fest  itself  in  the  heart,  even  though  it  does  not  break  out  into  open 
transgression.  Indeed,  theologians  cautiously  distiuguiah  ain  into 
two  kmds,  one  in  the  heart  being  *'  want  of  conformity  to  God's 
law,"  and  actual  tranagression  or  violation  of  God's  law.  Sin  is  net 
crime  or  vice,  though  vice  and  crime  are  sin.  We  cannot  therefcn 
aay  that  children  have  never  sinned ;  not  even  that  they  have  nevtf 
consciouslv  sinned.  That  sinfulness  is  m  them  we  know,  as  «e 
know  of  aU  other  occult  qualities,  from  the  manifesfeationa  in  which 
they  result ;  but  we  are  not  warranted  to  reason  that  the  quality  ii 
not  present,  because  we  have  seen  no  manilesuoion  of  ita  eaiatenes. 
We  might  as  well  affirm  that  explosiveness  did  not  inhere  in  gun- 
powder, because  we  had  never  seen  that  which  we  were  eiamintu 
going  ofi*,  as  say  that  sinfulness  was  not  present  in  achild,  becaust 
we  had  observed  no  sympioma  of  its  presenoe  and  power.  Saa 
worketh  death,  and  the  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die,  unleaa  ita  life  bs 
renewed  within  it  by  Jesus  the  liOrd.  Pliyaioal  death  is  the  result 
of  physical  causes  and  physical  disease;  but  the  death  of  die  seal 
proceeds  from  spiritual  causes,  and  can  only  be  averted  by  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  the  grace  and  favour  of  God  in  Christ  in  pardoii 
adoption,  and  sanctifioatiou,  in  restoration  from  dtath  in  ain  ito  li£» 
in  holiness. 

Here  it  is  that  my  opinions  come  into  ooofliot  witk  thoae  whs 
support  the  affirmative  of  this  question ;  but  on  the  matter  I 
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tfaiM :— 'A  cause  doei  not  ceue  to  act  beoinse  it  has  onoe  aotad. 
Tfaougb  all  man  die  through  Adam's  sin,  either  by  consequence  or 
hj  covenant,  that  does  not  intimate  the  operation  of  the  oonatailt 
la;w  of  God  the  soul  that  ainneth  it  shall  die.  When  therefore  H. 
£.  says  that  if  we  assign  the  sin  of  Adam  as  the  cause  at  onoe  efficient 
and  sufficient,  we  cttnnot  assign  without  contradiction  and  confnsios 
our  own  sinfblneaa,  and  the  wicked  acts  which  proceed  from  it  aa 
causes  of  the  soul's  death.  He  seems  to  mistake  causation  as  oae 
single  shock  and  atroke,  whereas  it  is  a  continuously  operatin|[^ 
power.  Every  law  of  God  tends  to  life,  every  oppoeition  to  it 
tends  to  death  ;  there  is  no  vindiotiyeness  in  the  operation  of  thm 
law,  it  is  all  love.  As  surely  as  law  is  a  law  of  life,  so  surely  to  the 
break  era  of  it  does  it  become  a  law  of  death.  It  is  punitive  that  it 
may  be  protective,  and  destructive  that  it  may  be  disciplinary. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  may  be  sure  oar  sins  will  find  us  out ;  every 
sin  worlis  woe  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  because  it  interferea 
with  the  working  of  the  law  of  life,  love,  and  happiness.  While 
therefore  we  affirm  that  as  an  occasioning  cause  giving  the  first 
wrong  bias  to  the  soul,  Adam's  sin  was  efficient  in  oringing  death 
upon  all  men,  yet  our  own  sins  by  continuing  and  increasing  the 
power  of  the  cause  of  death  is  an  intensifying  condition  of  death. 
The  Adamic  sin  gives  the  first  exertion  of  causation ;  but  by  our 
individual  sina  the  cause  is  continued  in  efficacy  and  destruotive- 
nesB.  E.  S.  D. 

AFFIBHJLTITB   BVPLT. 

ALTHOtroH  an  unusually  laige  number  of  articles  have  been 
written  on  the  other  side,  yet,  on  glancing  through  the  vnrioui 
pages,  it  may  eaaily  be  perceived  that  they  do  not  on  the  whole 
come  really  to  the  point,  and  that  the  great  body  of  argument  on 
the  affirmative  aide  still  remains  untouebed. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  thediogioal  contest  on  tbe  subject  of  "annihilation," 
"  duration  of  the  punishment  of  iJie  wicked,"  &c.  Now  tme  and 
all  of  these  disputants  admit  that  a  portion,  althoiigh  a  small  par* 
tion,  of  mankind  are  immortsl,  akbough  they  attribute  the  posses- 
ison  of  immortality  only  to  the  saved.  Bat  they  do  not  evenetop 
here,  for  they  give  the  last  a  kind  of  semi-^mmontaltty,  inaamnoh 
as  they  say  that  even  the  lost  will  be  raised  again,  and  will  he  con- 
demned, according  to  some,  to  eternal  punishment,  and,  as  fltfaesi 
affirm,  to  punishment  for  agea  on  ages  m  the  world  to  came,  bvt 
that  soeh  punishment  will  cease,  and  the  wicked  be  eonaumed; 
while  there  are  others  who  assert  that  this  punishment ;  sfaail*endu*e 
until  they  are  purified  by  it  and  made  righteous. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  artide  of  P.  O.  S.,  and  in  eo 
doing  I  should  with  all  respect  reoomaumd  him,  in  writing  an^ 
future  article,  to  be  less  dogmatio,  and  more  argumentative. 
P  O.  8.  admits  that  man  was  oiealed  net  only  immortal,  but  to  be 
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immortal,  and  he  goea  on  to  state  that  man  sinned  and  forfeited 
this  immortality.  In  plain  laognage,  that  the  Omniscient  and 
Omnipresent  God,  having  carried  out  His  purpose  in  creating 
mn  immortal  being,  whom  he  porpoeed  should  continue  im- 
mortal, allowed  hia  purpose  to  be  frustrated  by  his  creature.  And 
not  only  so,  but  P.  O.  S.  a£Brms  (in  which  I  agree  with  him)  that 
God  made  life  dependent  on  obedience  and  submission.  This  is 
true ;  He  made  mortality  dependent  on  obedienee,  but  not  immor- 
tality. The  command  was  conveyed  in  these  words: — "Bat  by 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ; 
for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  tkou  shalt  surely  die"  Tlus 
is  explained  by  the  subsequent  cooTersation,  which  God  held  with 
Adam  after  his  fall, — ^"And  unto  Adam  He  said, 'Because  thou 
hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife  and  hast  eaten  of  the 
tree,  whereof  I  commanded  thee  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ; 
cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it 
all  the  days  of  thy  life ;  thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth 
to^thee ;  and  thou  ahalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field ;  in  the  aweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  gronnd ; 
for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken ;  for  dust  tkou  art  and  unto  dust  skaU 
tkou  return" 

It  cannot  but  be  observed  that  P.  O.  S.,  in  saying  that  man  is 
originally  gifted  and  endowed  with  the  immortal  soul  wkiek  God 
breathed  into  him,  admits  our  whole  case,  and  leaves  in  dispute  only 
the  question  whether,  in  consequence  of  sin,  mankind  were  deprived 
of  mortal  life,  or  of  immortal  life  as  well,  which  question  does  not 
oome  within  the  scope  of  the  present  controversy.  P.  O.  8.  en- 
deavours to  introduce  the  subject  of  the  perpetuation  of  sin, 
but  to  do  so  would  be  equally  aa  useless  as  to  endeavour  to 
solve  the  mystery  why  God  allowed  the  introduction  of  eril  or  sia 
at  all. 

The  life  which  is  bestowed  by  regeneration  is  that  life  bj  virtue 
of  which  the  regenerated  man  enjoys  eternal  happiness.  The  eon- 
seouence  of  his  natural  immortality  to  the  wicked  is,  that  at  the 
judgment  day  he  is  condemned  to  an  eternity  of  puniahment 
jjooking  at  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view,  which  is  evidently 
the  only  view  reconcilable  with  the  destiny  of  the  wicked  aa  de- 
lineated in  the  New  Testament,  the  whole  of  the  remarks  of  P.  O.  8. 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  fall  to  the  ground. 

P.  O.  8.  puts  forth  the  theory  that,  "  as  evil  shall  not  dwell  ia 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  for  ever,"  it  must  be  vanquished  and 
extinffuished."  Now  let  me  ask  him  to  consider  where  this  theoiy 
will  lead  himP  He  will  find  himself  forced  to  believe  either  that 
the  wicked  are  annihilated  at  their  death,  which  is  certainly  ia 
direct  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apoatles,  by 
whom  they  are  certainly  represented  as  being  subjects  of  the 
resurrection  and  the  judgment,  or  that  their  pimisnment  will  be  limi- 
ted, which  is  dLso  opposed  to  his  plan ;  for  be  the  punishment  limited 
or  unlimited,  Gdd  being  Omniscient  and  Omnipreaeat,  their  exist* 
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enoe  and  punishmeQt  must  be  within  his  aight  and  knowledge,  aad 
therefore  the  wicked  must  be  more  than  mortal :  or,  he  moat  adopt 
the  further  theory  that  the  immortality  of  the  regenerated  consists 
in  their  being  the  first  called  to  enjoy  eternal  happiness,  and  that 
the  result  of  the  punishment  of  the  unregenerate  will  be  their 
ultimate  purification  when  they  must,  in  yirtue  of  Chriat's  merits, 
take  their  place  at  the  throne  of  God ;  and,  should  he  adopt  this 
theory,  it  is  erident  that  it  would  be  conceding  that  eren  those  who 
were  wicked  at  their  deaths,  and  at  the  first  judgment  still  retained 
their  immortality.  P.  W.  B/s  article  is  almost  beyond  criticism ; 
he  tells  us  so  many  things  which  are  unconnected  with  the  subject. 
He  says,  "Destruction  cannot  be  ererlastingly  inflicted,  but  being 
once  inflicted  on  the  »oul  (the  italics  are  his  own),  it  is  eternal  in  its 
efiects,  results,  and  consequences — conscious  personal  beins  and  ex* 
istence  wiU  not  be  rerouchsafed  to  those  who  haye  continued  impeni- 
tently  in  sin— eyen  in  the  hope  that  grace  would  abound.  The  un- 
quenchable fire  of  God's  wrath  is  an  everlasting  fire,  but  though  its 
smoke  ia  to  go  upfor  ever,  it  ia  not  asserted  or  implied  that  the  sufferers 
in  that  burning  lake  shall  endure  its  torments  for  over,  for  even 
Death  is  to  be  swallowed  up  iu  the  victory  of  Christ ;  and  hence, 
even  if  we  were  to  grant  that  this  second  death  of  the  soul  did 
mean  a  being  literally  turned  into  a  yeiy  and  real  lake  of  fire, 
even  this  fire  of  death  must  be  swallowed  up  before  all  the  ene- 
mies of  Jesus  can  be  put  under  Him,  for  even  Death  is  to  be 
destroyed." 

From  this  theological  chaos  and  amalgamation  of  different  doc- 
trines, it  would  seem  at  the  first  glance  difficult  to  educe  one  cohe- 
rent sentence.  But  let  us  endeayour  to  do  so.  P.  W.  B.  eyidently 
forgets  that  the  essence  and  liature  of  the  soul  (if  such  a  phrase 
may  be  used  of  a  being  which  was  neyer  bom)  is  immateriality  and 
indestructibility,  and  therefore  to  talk  of  inflicting  destruction  on 
that  which  cannot  be  destroyed  is  simply  absurd.  But  his  next 
idea  is,  if  possible,  still  more  preposterous.  He  supposes  that  a 
portion  of  the  human  race  will  continue  impenitent  m  their  sins, 
"  in  the  hope  that  grace  would  abound"  Now  I  undertake  to  say, 
that  if  any  man  continue  impenitent,  it  cannot  be  in  the  hope  that 
grace  will  abound,  for  if  the  man  be  convinced  (as  he  must  be  to 
maintain  P.  W.  B.'s  supposition)  that  he  is  a  sinner,  then  that 
oonyiction  will  have  produced  the  abounding  of  grace  in  his 
heart. 

But  P.  W.  B.  further  aasumes  that  although  the  fire  of  God'a 
wrath  is  to  bum  for  ever,  yet  that  such  burning  is  to  be  continued 
but  as  a  mask  after  all  the  condemned  haye  been  consumed.  He 
challenges  the  admission,  and  I  do  admit  most  cheerfully,  that  this 
fire  of  death  will  be  swallowed  up  before  all  the  enemies  of  Jesus 
can  be  put  under  him,  and  that  even  death  will  be  destroyed.  The 
mode  in  which  P.  W.  B.  puts  his  argument  places  him  in  this 
inevitable  dilemma,  viz. : — either  that  a  portion  of  the  human  race 
ia  created  without  souls,  for  he  does  not  challenge  the  eternity  of 
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tiie  t^rf  of  the  Ueued,  and  that  saoh  portion  is  amuhilated  a4 
their  imfceriaL  deaUi,  or,  if  not  annihilated,  they  are  reeuacdtated  to 
endniv  the  fire  of  God's  wrath  for  a  period,  and  then  annihilated ; 
or, if  weare  to  take  into  oonsidieration  his  reference  to  the  destme- 
tion  of  death,  then  that  after  endaring^  a  purifying  punishment  tiiev 
will  join  Idle  ranks  of  the  blessed,  and  so  form  a  part  of  t^t  "Besu- 
tntioa  of  all  things "  of  whioh  we  are  told  by  Paul — ^  God  bath 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  E  is  holj  prophets  ainoe  the  woM 
began." 

F.  W.'s  theory  is  somewhat  peonliar.  He  admits  tiiat  God  cre- 
ated Adam  witii  an  immortal  sonl,  but  says  that  becanse  ke  fell, 
the  Almiehty  killed  the  sonl,  from  which  I  suppose  be  oonclades 
that  mankind  haye  sinoe  been  bom  with  dead  souls.  He  winds  op 
bis  artiole  with  a  small  sermon  whioh  is  not  by  any  maana  to  b« 
despised;  but  I  will  now  eiamine  the  article  itsdf  for  a  finr 
moments. 

It  beasB  the  marks  of  ingenuity  throughout,  and  espeeially  ia 
his  mode  of  interpolating  his  own  opinions  m  the  midst  en  a  qno4» 
tion,  so  as-  to  make  it  appear  as  if  the  text  he  quotes  oontaina  his 
own  theoxy,  e.  p.,  "  If  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again  P  "  is  a  text  he 
quotes,  but  he  makes  it  read  thus : — "  If  a  man  Sie  "— unrenewediy 
and  unregenerate,  withont  bein]^  a  partaker  of  graces  and  withost 
reeeiving  the  ijifb  of  God  in  Chiist — **  shall  he  live  again  P  "  by  ^ui 
means  perverting  to  his  own  fbregone  oonclnsions  &e  meaning  of 
the  passage  quoted,  which  conclusions  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  haam 
not  been  drawn  from  the  Scriptures. 

I  do  not  stop  to  answer  all  £*.  W.*s  assertions,  and  am  glad  thai 
r  can  agree  with  him  in,  at  any  rate,  one  statement,  tis  : — ^that  ia 
which  he  says  that  ^e  life  spoken  6f  as  being  condemned  to  dtuiik 
was  "the  life  we  live  on  earth;"  but  I  ask  how  is  that  reeoncil- 
aible  witii  his  next  assertion  that  **  it  was  in  the  estential  uaiuf^  of 
man's  being  that  "  the  soul  that  stnneth  it  shall  die,"  £at  tken  it 
no  longer  bore  the  '  image  of  God,'** 

He  thus  puts  forward  to  tiie  world  this  heinous  preposition,  vis : 
— tiiat  God,  being  in  himself  pure,  created  Adam,  ana  save  him  as 
His  tfery  etemuse — nn,  with  the  express  purnose  that  tuit  easeoee 
should  make  itself  evident,  and  so  force  Adam  to  disobey.  Why 
should  G^d,  if  it  were  impomble  to  resist  sin,  command  him  not  to 
sin,  and  point  out  to  him  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  sinning. 
In  making  these  statements  F.  W.  cannot  have  thought  of  their 
logical  consequences.  In  this  he  attempts  to  sully  the  purity  of 
the  Almighty,  by  making  Him  and  not  Adam  the  author  of  sin. 
19^0,  rather  than  tiiat  give  me  the  belief  of  John  'M'ilMff!,  which  he 
thus  beautifully  eiqpresses  :— 

**  And  now 
Through  all  restraints  broke  loose,  he  (Satan)  wings  his  way 
Not  far  off  heaven,  in  the  precincts  of  light, 
Bireotly  towards  the  new  created  worlds 
And  man  there  ]^aoed|  with  purpose  to 
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IFbim  bf  fovM  he  otn  dtatroy,  or,  worse, 
By*  MBio  fldM  guile  perrert ;  t&d.  shall  parreri? 
For  man  will  hearken  to  his  glosing  lies. 
And  easily  tiwnagrese  the  sole  eommuid ; 
Sole  pledge  of  his  obedience :  so  will  £sll 
He  and  his  faithless  progeny.    Whose  fimlt  P 
Whose  but  his  own  ?    Ingrate^  he  had  of  me 
All  he  oonld  hare ;  I  made  him  just  and  right, 

Stjfflmni  ioihaM,sio0d^  tk^vifhfte^  iofdlL 

•^  •  •  «  •  • 

Ifot  fipsa^  what  proof  oould  th^  have  gifan  sinoeie 
Oftraeall^gianoe,  oosstont  faith»  ev  love, 
Where  only  what  tiiey  nseds  wmtt  do  appeared,. 
Kot  wha^  they  would  ? 

They  tbemselTes  decreed 
Their  own  wrolt,  not  I.     If  I  foreknew, 
Ftneknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault, 
Which  had  no  less  proved  certain,  unforeknown. 
So  without  least  impulse,  or  shadow  of  fate, 
Or  aught  of  me  immutably  foreseen, 
They  trespass,  mUhart  to  ihemselvew  in  all 
Balii  what  they  judge  and  what  they  choose ;  for  so. 
IJttmmd  ikemfrte :  amdftw  iktgf  mmt- reamm^ 
mlikMif  mUural  tismtahea :  I  the  nm§i  ekawga 
Their  naivre^  and  revoke  their  high  decree 
Unobangeabl^  eternal,  whieh  orcUined 
Their  freedom :  ii^  ikemtBUes  ordai$t§d  their  falV* 

Paradiee  Loit* 

It,  TB  true  that  '^by  the  rery  faci  of  sin  deathpassed  on  all,  for 
iSht^  all.  have  sinned,"  but  the  death  which  P.  W .  alleges  to  haive 
pa08^'  upon  the  aoul,  was  a  death  of  a  rerr  different  deaoription 
Ttom  ^at  which  passed  on  the  body,  the  latter  being  the  mere 
cessation  of  physical  being,  and  the  former  beinf^  that  death  by 
which  the  souls  of  all  are  separated  from  the  presence  of  God,  and 
eternally  doomed  to  eternal  punishment,  unless,  through  the  grace 
of^  Gh>d»  tiieir  souls  are  regenerated  and  appointed   to  e^mal 


«*^i 


Tie  1!M]0  admonition  which  F.  W.  administers  to  S.  8.,  as  to  tiie 
llUAer'A  hating  "  greatly  erred,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,"  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject ;  but  F.  W.  must  allow  me  to  re- 
mind him  that  the  new  life  which  Christ  gives,  and  the  eternal  life 
which  is  the  gift  of  Gk)d,  are  neither  of  them  a  new  physical  life 
from  phrsical  death,  but  the  saturation  of  their  immortal  souls  with 
timt^  riffiiteousness  whieh  takes  them  to  heaven ;  the  absenoo  Of 
v^idi  mm  the  eqtmDy  deathless  souls  of  the  other  portion  of  man- 
kind sends  them  to  hell. 

Ifeeting  by  anticipation  the  quotation  which  F.  W.  makes  fwm 
Job,  and  which  I  will  give  as  in  the  Scriptures  presently,  but 
whieh  does  not)  as  he  alleges,  support  his  theory,  I  do  not  hMitste 
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to  say  at  onoe  that  there  w  no  fuoh  thing  as  death  or  perishing  for 
ever,  nor  does  the  passage  he  quotes  point  in  that  direction. 

''There  is  no  death !  what  seems  so  is  trsnsition} 
This  life  of  mortal  braath 
Ib  bat  a  saburb  of  the  life  Blysiui, 
Whose  portal  we  osll  death." 

The  paassge  referred  to  is  from  Job  iv.  20, 81,  being  a  part  of 
the  reproof  administered  bj  Eliphaz  to  Job.  *'  Thej  (f .  e.,  men) 
are  destroyed  from  morning  to  eyenin^:  they  pensh  for  erer 
without  any  regarding  it.  Doth  not  their  excellency  which  is  in 
them  go  away  P  they  die,  eyen  without  wisdom.'* 

It  is  Qxident  (and  will  be  more  so  on  a  perusal  of  the  wh<de  of 
the  chapter)  that  this  passage  points  only  to  the  natural  physiesl 
death  of  all  men,  and  I  ohaUenee  F.  W.  to  point  out  in  wnat  wsy 
it  relates  to  the  destruction  ot  that  indestructible  principle,  yis., 
man's  soul.  The  passage  he  quotes,  ''B^  ^race  are  ye  saved, 
trough  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselyes,  it  is  the  gift  of  Qod," 
does  not  in  the  least  refer  to  tne  soul  of  man^  but  to  the  eternil 
•alyation  of  the  blessed. 

I  giye  F.  W.  credit  for  haying  broujght  together  a  mass  of  ths 
most  unconnected  passages,  and  for  his  courage  in  attempting  to 
found  upon  them  a  conclusion  fayourable  to  his  own  foregone 

theory. 

But  F.  W.'s  concluding  paraf|p«ph  is  perhaps  the  moat  illogieil 
of  all.  He  lays  down  as  a  premise  that  sin  and  death  are  to  be  eon- 
quered  by  the  Sayiour,  ana  yet  his  intention  is  to  show  that  nsn 
has  nothing  inherently  immortal,  and  if  there  be,  as  he  admili 
there  must  t>e,  some  who  are  not  sayed  and  who  are  to  be  subject 
to  bodily  corruption  and  so  for  eyer  to  remain,  let  me  aak  him  nov 
he  makes  out  this  purpose  (the  conquering  of  sin  and  death)  is  fol- 
filled,  while  he  in  the  same  sentence  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Almighty  is  not  carried  out. 

The  writer's  interpretation  of  the  passage,  *'  and  man  became  s 
living  soul,"  is,  still  I  contend,  a  proof  of  his  immortality,  and  ii 
not  overstrained  (as  S.  F.  would  haye  us  belieye)  when  it  is  taken 
as  represenling  "  an  ei^er  living  soul "  because,  be  it  obs«ryed,thst 
although  the  soul  of  man  may  be  naturally  immortal,  yet  it  is 
always  subject  to  the  will  of  God  who  could  m  a  moment  crush  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  but  if  he  did  so,  the  declared  purposes  of 
the  gospel  coold  not  be  carried  out. 

Another  fault  8.  F.  finds  with  H.  K.,  is  H.  K's  statement  thst 
'*  Grod  created  Adam  in  His  own  image,  or,  in  other  words,  exactly 
as  He  Himself  was."  My  statement,  of  course,  apfdied  to  the 
subject  then  under  discussion,  yix.,  his  immortalily,  and  I  sa 
justified  in  the  statement  I  then  made  and  now  repeat^  by  the  eon* 
text  both  before  and  after  the  words  quoted.  Bat  had  the  subject 
of  discussion  been,  for  instance,  whether  man  was  naturally  omni' 
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Boient,  I  should  have  replied  in  the  nej^atiTe,  and  for  the  same 
zeacoD,  viz,,  that  the  context  did  not  justify  ^at  condauon. 

I  cannot  expreis  too  much  diMatisfaetion-— if  I  may  not  uae  the 
itrosger  word  diaguat— at  S.  F.'a  flippancy  in  likening  the  effect  of 
the  words  quoted  by  me  into  having  a  photograph  taken  of  the 
AlmighW ;  and  I  will  only  further  say,  that  if  I  wanted  an  image  of 
myself  I  certainly  should  not  go  to  a  photographer's,  and  least  of 
ftllf  if  I  wanted  to  create  (supposing  for  the  moment,  to  carry  out 
his  had  logie  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  and  that  I  had  the  power 
to  do  so)  a  being  who  professed  to  use  the  language  of  Scripture,  tk 
"  living  Boul." 

It  is  soarcely  advisable  to  notice  the  article  of  8.  F.  further,  hut 
I  may  add,  in  reference  to  the  long  quotation  from  Fronde,  with 
which  he  JFarours  us,  that  however  much  we  might  aeeept  Mr. 
Fronde  as  an  apologist  for  Henry  YIII.  and  his  daughter  Mary,  I 
should  be  yery  far  indeed  from  accepting  his  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

A  few  words  will  dispose  of  the  article  of  Th.  N.,  whose  remarks 
upon  what  the  '*  Westminster  divines  said  "  is  simply  wide  of  the 
point ;  and  as  the  present  discussion  does  not  at  all  turn  upon  the 
love  of  God,  but  simply  upon  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul, 
his  remarks  that  '*  If  &od  can  destroy  evil  and  will  not,  can  He  be 
the  God  of  love,  evsen  of  everlasting  love  P  "  *'  If  He  will  and  cannot, 
is  He  the  Almighty  P  "  And  others  of  a  similar  character  do  not 
hear  on  the  subject  in  any  wajr.  The  most  remarkable  character- 
istie  is  hia  egotism  in  the  way  in  which  he  tells  o£  "  The  intermix* 
tnre  of  the  speculatione  of  philosophy  with  the  vital  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith,  has  worked  much  evil  among  men,  has  given 
nso  to  philosophical,  not  Christian  but  anti-Christian,  gpeeuiatians 
^jffreaestination  cmd  eleetion"  &c.  Surely,  now  that  the  great 
originator  and  leaders  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  St.  Paul  to 
Augustine,  Calvin,  Luther,  and  others  ha.ve  become  mere  philoeo* 
phical  *'  speculators  "  on  Christianity,  it  is  time  that  the  infallible 
oreed  of  Th.  N.  should  be  given  to  the  world,  in  order  that  we  may 
not  be  longer  in  the  dark. 

I  beg  to  tender  my  thanks  to  J.  H.  Fl.  for  his  quotation  from  the 
Norik  British  SevietOf  which  is  an  ample  answer  to  S.  F.'s  quota- 
tibn  ftom  Fronde ;  and  as  the  papers  oi  £.  E.  C.  and  J.  V.  K.  take 
no  new  ground,  the  discussion  may  here  be  oonduded  on  this  side 
of  the  question. 

The  articles  of  the  opposition  have  certainly  strengthened, 
instead  of  weakened,  the  opinion  with  which  I  started,  as  I  then 
imagbed  that  much  more  could  have  been  put  forward  on  their 
behalf. 

It  is  admitted,  by  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  writers  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  Creator  gave  man  an  immortal  soul,  but  instead  of 
admitting  the  direct  consequence  that  this  immortal  soul  descended 
to  Adam  s  progeny,  subject  to  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  they 
indulge  in  the  fantastic  theory  that  when  Adam  sinned,  his  im« 
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mortal  soal  was  taken  from  him,  and  that  it  can  only  be  restored  to 
his  deseendanta  on  their  accepting  a  something,  which,  as  their 
quotations  prore,  is  not  offerea  to  all,  and  which  is  oonseomentlj 
beyond  their  power  of  acceptance,  than  which  a  more  ilio|icu 
theory  conld  not  possibly  have  been  oonstracted.  H.  K. 

KBOATITB  BBPLT. 

**  Taking  men  in  the  mass,  and  regarding  more  their  habitual  fiBeUnn 
than  their  mere  ontward  profeasions,  I  find  much  fewer  than  we  shooid 
at  first  imagine,  who  either  with  firm  faith  beliere  or  with  bold  seepticiiin, 
deny  a  future  life.  There  axe  few  who  Tenture  absolntdy  to  deny  it;  for 
this  would  at  once  take  away,  as  it  were^  the  pivot  on  which  the  prawot 
life  movea,  and  deprirea  it  (xT  all  uni^,  completeneaa,  and  bope^  Then 
are  few  who  are  bold  enough  to  habitually  belie? e  it ;  for  they  have  no 
eyes  to  look  upon  their  own  transfiguration,  and  the  dinuniahed  earth 
turns  pale  for  fear.  But  most  men  seem  to  me  to  be  mored  by  the  impnlie 
of  alternating  feelings  in  the  mid-space  between  the  two  opinions.** — Jms 
P0ulS»dUer. 

Thb  above  opinion,  from  the  writings  of  glorioua  Jean  Paul, 
the  author  of  *'The  Gampaner  Thai,"  a  disoonrse  on  iramor* 
tality,  which  its  great-hearted  author,  blind  and  ailing,  died  while 
enlarging  and  remodelling,  and  the'unfinished  MS.  of  wliich  was  car- 
ried  to  the  burial  yault  upon  his  coffin— ahows  sufficiently  well  that 
this  topic  is  one  which  may  be  regarded  as  debatable — debatable 
botb  on  the  philosophical  and  the  theological  aide.  In  this  present 
debate  we  are  concerned  with  it  aa  a  scriptural  question,  and  Dran 
that  point  of  view  alone  are  we  justly  entitled  to  regard  iL 

I  read  the  able  philosophical  article  W  D.  U.  M.,  wiUi  whi^  this 
debate  was  opened  on  the  affirmative  nde,  with  pleasure,  because  it 
seemed  to  me  calm,  thoughtful,  and  judicious,  well-written,  asd 
likely  to  lead  to  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  queetion ;  and  I 
felt  that  if  the  discussion  was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  apirit  which 
that  paper  indicated,  we  should  have  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selves  on  the  interest  the  question  would  be  sure  to  excite. 
But  the  article  of  S.  S.  dispelled  this  hope,  for  he  led  the  debate 
into  the  quagmire  of  sectarian  theology,  and  we  foresaw  that,  in* 
stead  of  a  genuine  controversy,  on  the  signification  of  Scripture  in 
its  declarations  on  this  important  subject,  we  should  have  a  wrangle 
on  the  eternity  of  future  punishments,  a  topic  which  had  already 
been  discussed  very  elaborately  in  the  sixth  volume  of  thb  aerial,  is 
this  form,  namely,  "  Do  the  scriptures  teach  that  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  will  be  eternal?"  The  question  which  we  have  had 
to  dlscuBs,  though  it  does  bear  upon  that  subject,  inasmuch  as  if  it 
is  decided  in  the  negative,  the  non-eternity  of  actual  punishment  to 
be  endured  consciously  by  the  sinner  on  account  of  the  wrath  of 
God  would  be  affirmed ;  yet  it  is  entirely  different,  being  rather  a 
debate  on  the  philosophy  tha£i  the  theology  of  the  Bible. 

In  all  cases,  I  think,  in  which  questions  are  set  down  for  discus- 
sion,  some  of  whose  phases  have  already  been  debated  in  this 
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Magazine,  it  ought  to  be  a  reoognued  thing,  that  the  debate  ought 
not  to  be  forced  into  the  same  groore  again.  That  it  has  been  die- 
cuBsed  preTioa«lj[  in  that  connection  should  be  held  as  prima  fSUne 
efidenoe,  that  it  is  not  in  that  form  or  to  a  similar  issue  the  latter 
question  is  to  be  considered.  In  leading  the  debate  astray  thus 
S.  S.  is  greatly  to  blame ;  and  as  it  appears  to  us  all  the  more  so, 
because  he  CTidently  opens  his  paper  in  such  a  way  as  to  turn  off 
the  discussion  from  the  calm  and  philosophical  manner  in  which 
D.  U.  M.  opened  on  his  side  into  the  yerr  mid-stream  of  a  sec- 
tarian question,  and  into  the  full  tide  of  the  odium  theoloaieum* 
Hear  how  oracularly  he  begins : — "  The  positire  and  rroeated  decla- 
rations of  Scripture  that  the  wicked  shall  eternally  suffer,  and  that 
the  righteous  shall  partake  of  eyerlasting  bliss,  demonstrate  the 
natural  immortality  of  the  soul."  Do  they,  indeed  I  May  it  not 
have  been  that  as  the  gift  of  Gk>d  is  eternal  life,  so  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  was  the  addition  made  by  God's  wrath  on  account  of 
the  sins  conunitted  in  a  probation  state  P 

Man  was  placed  in  a  state  of  probation  S.  S.  will  grant.  If  he 
sinned  he  should  die— as  we  assert  the  Scripture  teaches  and  affirms ; 
and  if  he  remained  holy  he  should  live.  He  sinned,  and  so  became 
liable  to  death.  If  the  sentence  of  death  were  executed  on  the 
spot  and  at  the  moment,  the  probationary  race  is  a  failure.  If, 
howerer,  a  new  chance  is  opened  up,  and  offered  to  him ;  if  it  is 
said  life  shall  be  his  who  through  faith  in  Christ  crayes  forgiveness 
from  God,  the  probation  continues,  the  soul  is  now  not  naturally 
but  Bupernaturally  endowed  with  immortality ;  and  the  condition 
of  that  immortality  is  definite  and  fixed.  If  we  were  to  concede, 
for  argument's  sake,  to  8.  S.  that  the  Scriptures  make  "  positive 
and  repeated  declarations  "  "  that  the  wicked  shall  eternally  suffer," 
might  we  not  maintain  that  this  eternal  suffering  is  threatened  just 
as  the  eternal  bliss  is  promised,  as  an  additional  inducement  to  con- 
sider our  ways  and  be  wise ;  and  so  is  as  supernatural  in  its  origin 
as  eternal  life.    So  long  as  any  other  equally  yalid  hypothesis  is 

rsible  an  opinion  cannot  be  said  to  be  demonstrated,  and  hence 
S.'s  over-confident  opening  fades  and  fails.  But  we  deny  his 
assertion  that  Scripture  makes  any  such  positiye  and  repeated 
declarations,  as  he  affirms  it  does  ;  and  we  appeal  for  proof  to  the 
simple  fact  that  we  are  discussing,  as  a  question  in  this  Magazine, 
this  yery  matter.  Do  the  Scriptures  fayour  or  oppose  the  idea  of 
the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  P  which  we  assuredly  would 
not  be  doing  if  the  Scriptures  had  made  "  positive  and  repeated 
>  declarations  "  on  the  subject ;  because  that  in  the  yery  terms  of  the 
debate  such  declarations  of  Scripture  are  considered  to  be  final  and 
conclutiye  on  the  topic.  He  assumes,  therefore,  in  the  yery  open- 
ing 'of  his  paper  that  which  he  was  bound  to  substantiate.  Thus 
his  whole  paper  is  vitiated,  first,  by  his  forcing  the  debate  from  a 
question  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  into  one  of  sectarian 
theology ;  second,  by  his  assumption  or  the  things  to  be  proyed  or 
denied  as  posittvely  and  repeatedly  declared.  j 
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tA.  K.*8  «Ttide  ifl  not  quite  to  mble  at  some  of  those  in  whidi  lie 
deftls  with  secular  matters.  For  instance,  in  his  olomng  paragrmph 
be  ^footes  the  translation  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  as  hmTing  a  bearing 
OBL  ibis  question.  But  this  it  has  not.  In  these  cases  it  is  desr 
tvat  a  eonferred  favour  was  granted  to  them,  and  that  tiier  were 
vaoepAkms  to  **  the  common  lot."  Besides  they,  as  partakers  in 
th«  taith  of  which  8t  P»ul  spei^s  in  Hebrews,  received  eternal  Kfe, 
not  as  a  nactnral  immortality,  but  as  "  a  gift  of  Qod.*' 

H.  K.  asserts  that  **  immoitahiT  is  of  tiie  essence  of  the  soul,** 
but  that  M  the  question  at  issue.  Immortality  is  a  possibility  ia  the 
i«ul,  on  condition  that  it  delights  in  glorifying  and  obeying  Grod 
duriug  liie  life  of  probation  assigned  to  it  on  earth.  It  is  quite 
cEfident  that  to  Tenfy  H.  K.'s  assumption,  that  aM  the  posterity  of 
Adam  likewise  possess  a  soul  similar  to  his  own ;  to  be  able  to  affiia 
that  every  child  born  into  the  world  is  h<dy  and  spotless  as  the  ▼err 
breath  m  God,  which  we  presume  he  would  hesitate  to  do.  If  lift 
uas  to  be  a  concomitant  of  holiness  and  obedienoe,  and  man,  being  ii 
licnour,  did  not  abide  in  his  first  estate,  the  immortali^  of  the 
aool  covild  «ot  be  eontinned  when  the  essential  condition  of  its  can- 
timianoe  was  lost  or  forfeited. 

Most  of  the  quotations  from  Scriptare  w^iioh  H.  K.  has  used 
to  support  his  Tiew  of  the  immoitality  of  the  soul,  are  only  eaaaUs 
of  being  so  construed  when  we  depart  from  "  the  first  intentioB'' 
of  the  laaguage  used,  and  take  "  the  second  intention  "  of  the  thso> 
logians.  In  one  •f  tJie  passages  it  is  expressly  stated  "Uiat  maa  it 
YMic  able  to  kill  the  soul,  but  that  God  is  able  to  destroy  it :  and  ia 
that  sam^  passage  it  is  implied  thst  He  will  do  so  to  ail  those  wb» 
do  not  turn  from  their  sins  in  fear  of  Him,  and  of  His  holy  kw. 
Hence  his  assertion  that "  the  Scriptures  show  that  the  soul  cannot 
^fie,**  is  imsupported  by  the  yery  quotation  he  makes  in  his  ova 
laiioar. 

A.  ti.  does  not  bring  mudi  matter  for  debate  before  ns.  Whca 
lie  i«ys,  **  We  believe  firmly  the  soul  will  not  be  liable  to  be  di»» 
I'ived  at  the  dissolution  of'^the  body,  and  therefore  it  will  be  natii* 
)-Wlly  mimortal ;"  we  need  only  reply  that  his  belief  is  no  argument 
A«  believes  that  "  the  wicked  will  never  cease  to  exist,"  but  God 
hn  affirmed  that  *'  sin  shall  be  no  more,"  either  therefore  sinaeif 
niast  aU  be  tamed  from  their  sins  and  so  be  saved  at  last,  or  they 
must  cease  to  exist,  at  least  as  **  the  wicked/'  for  so  long  as  thsy 
are  the  wicked  sin  must  exist.  Both  A.  8.  and  H.  K.  adduce  the 
liassage  from  St.  Jude,  about  Sodom  and  Gkmiorrha  being  "set 
nirth  for  an  example,  sufiering  the  punishment  of  etenmf  firs." 
J$\Mi  Sodom  and  G^morrha  do  not  suffer  the  punishment  of  eternal 
lire^-at  least  not  that  we  know  of^  nor  have  any  of  the  Palestine 
evpiorers  brought  badk  words  of  such  a  strange  oombostioa  heuig 
tt  Bvogrcss. 

ilMf  evident  piety  and  good  intentions  of  A.  8.  approve  them- 
selws  to  us,  but  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  the  speoisl  quaUfiea- 
Uvuit  a  hick  go  to  the  discussion  of  theological  questioos— a  firse» 
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fair  mind  nofc  unduly  biassed  by  education,  in  a  seemingly  very 
strait  and  narrow  creod. 

I  submit  for  consideration  the  fact  that  the  ererlastinj^  life  eon* 
ferredon  the  redeemed,  is  not  a  natural  but  a  supenrntBral  imnor- 
tality.    On  this  St.  Pa.ul  is  very  explicit :  *'  Likewise  reckon  ye  sIfo 

5 ourselves  to  be  dead  iorleed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  thnra^k 
esus  Christ  our  Lord  "  (Bom.  viii.  11).  "  I  am  crucified  with 
Christ;  neTertheless  I  live:  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me; 
and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of 
the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me  "  (Gal.  ii-  20),. 
"  For  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  "When 
Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then  shall  we  also  appear  witk 
him  in  glory  "  (Col.  iiL  2, 3).  This  entirely  accords  with  what  our 
Saviour  says  of  Himself,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  he 
that  believeth  in  Me,  tho«gh  he  were  dead,,  yet  shall  be  H^e  (Joftui 
xL  26) :  and  a^^ain, "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life^  no  mmm 
MflMtiimto  the  Father hutb^rme"  (John xiv. 7).  *^Q(?^ hatk  t^imPk 
le  us  eternal  life,  and  this  Hfe  ia  in  His  Son.  He  that  hatk  tiMi 
Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  halh  net  lile'* 
a  John  T.  11,  12).  "  These  are  written  that  ye  may  believe  «h«t 
JesoB  ia  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  behevinfc  ysft 
alight  have  life  thfough  His  name  "  (John  xx.  21).  Theetenial  life 
of  the  Sjpirit  is  here  distinctly  proved  to  b«  a  svperaatuialv  safe 
a  natural  immortality. 

Were  man  natovaUy  immortal,  Jeans  would  not  require  to  gian^ 
as  the  fsjift  of  (jKkU  eternal  life.  It  is  heeexise  deatb  has  passed 
upon  all  men  that  tiiis  gift  is  neoeasary,  this  new  life  is  requieedL 
this  being  bovn  again  is  essential,  this  regeneralion  is  indispenaabla. 
ConTezeely,  if  we  being  dead  do  not  receive  the  gift  of  Ged,  we 
have  na  life  in  us ;  or  if  there  be  life  in  ua  it  moat  be  aa  pec«- 
liariy  and  speeially  given  unto  ua  for  a  punishment,  as  eteraal  Mi 
is  bestowed  upoa  the  eleet  aa  a  reward  and  a  faleaaiBg.  I  do  act 
think  S.  S.  is  wise,  therefore,  in  maintaining  that  if  the  IHe  af 
the  saved  is  eternal,  the  life  of  those  who  die  in  their  sine  ia  also 
and  equally  one  of  oontinaed  duration  spent  in  misery.  Let  WB 
call  the  attention  of  S.  S»  to  a  passage  wfaidi  beeomee  impoelMit 
in  this  connection.  "  Death  and  hell  ware  east  into  the  lake  af 
Are.  This  ia  the  seeond  death  And  whatsoever  was  not  found 
written  in  the  book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  **  (Bev. 
XX.  14»  16).  Here  we  see  the  complete  deetmetion  of  all  that 
waa  not  written  in  the  book  of  life  aecomjdished,  so  that  enm 
death  ia  swallowed  up  in  the  victory  in  which  Christ  pats  all 
things  under  Gkni's  feet.  Death  and  sin  must,  alike,  die  in  the 
eoBsomiag  fire  of  God's  wrath  against  aad  before  the  blaae  af 
whioh  noUiing  ean  stand  eternally.  P.  O..  6. 
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DOES  FEEE   THOUGHT  LEAD  TO  INFIDELITY? 

▲FFIBMAnVE  ABTICLB. — lY. 

"  To  ask  men  to  believe  is  to  call  on  them  for  the  very  greatest  act  of 
^hioh  thej  are  capable,  and  the  most  tremendous  for  whidi  thej  will  hare 
to  acooant." — MatkeU, 

'^The  temper  of  our  age  will  let  us  take  nothing  for  granted  which  in 
the  nature  of  things  is  capable  of  absolute  proof  or  disproofl" 

"  It  is  not  trvih  against  which  we  dose  our  ejea,  but  wild  and  yiriaany 
destructire  theories;  each  of  which  may  seem  for  a  brief  moment  to 
assume  the  fSur  semblance  of  truth.'* — Ckrittian  Btmemhraneer, 

Thb  word  "infidelity,"  as  it  has  been  osed  in  general  by  the 
writers  in  this  debate,  is  ecjuiTOcal  at  least,  if  it  is  not  frnndnlent. 
In  one  form  of  its  signification  it  implies  disbelief  in,  or  carelessness 
abont  God,  morality,  and  immortality ;  in  the  other,  it  suggests 
dissatisfaction  with,  or  disinclination  to  creeds,  confessions,  and 
articles  of  faith,  imposed  by  ehnrches  on  their  members,  as  state- 
ments of  the  whole  trath  of  Gkx),  essential  to  membership  at  least, 
if  not  absolutely  essential  to  salvation.  Between  these  two  things, 
there  is  obyiously  a  great  difference,  and  the  argument  which  is 
founded  on,  or  inyolves  this  ambiguity,  cannot  be  held  to  be  satis- 
factoiT.  Is  doubt  of  the  creed  of  a  church  infidelity  F  Then  we 
are  all  infidels,  more  or  less ;  for  there  are  churches  which  hold  to 
beliefs  to  which  we  deny  our  credence ;  we  cannot  possibly  hare 
faith  in  all  the  articles  and  confessions  of  all  the  churches ;  and, 
therefore,  infidelity  is  an  ineyitable  state  of  human  existence.  It 
makes  little  matter  in  this  case  whether  we  think  or  not,  still  less 
whether  we  are  free  to  think,  and  less  still,  whether  we  exercise 
freedom  of  thought,  we  cannot  be  among  the  faithful  few  of  all 
churches ;  in  so  far  as  our  faith  inclines  towards  one,  it  disinelinee 
towards  another,  and  we  are  infidels  to  that  church.  This  is  eri- 
dently  not  the  kind  of  infidelity  meant  in  this  debate.  The  infi- 
delity, in  regard  to  which  inquiry  is  made,  must  be  doubt  of  God, 
morality,  and  immortality. 

Free  thou|^ht  must  lead  to  doubt  of  the  being  of  a  Gk)d.  Free 
thought  deli|;hts  in  distrusting  and  denying  the  instincts  of  our 
nature,  and  it  is  in  part  right  to  do  so,  for  many  of  our  instincts, 
along  with  our  genersl  nature,  are  deprayed.  The  doty  of  reason 
or  free  thought,  in  relation  to  our  instmcts,  is  to  educate  and  re- 
fine them,  so  as  to  bring  them  back  to  their  normal  use  and  state; 
it  is  not  to  ignore  or  deny  them.  But  the  critical  reason  on  finding 
that,  in  man's  deprayed  state,  some  few  human  instincts  hare  all 
but  become  obliterated ;  or  else,  have  been  so  sophisticated  that 
there  scarcely  remains  any  traces  of  their  active  moral  agency,  is 
apt  to  deny  their  existence  altogether,  or  to  resolve  uem  by 
analysis  into  other  instincts  or  forms  of  intelligence. 
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Again,  rcMon  or  free  thought  is  intelleotual  only,  and  in  its 
analysis  of  man's  nature  it  requires  to  confine  itself  to  intelligence ; 
whereas,  man  is  a  moral  and  responsible  creature,  possessed  of 
affections,  desire,  and  will;  whose  operations  Beason  may  com- 

5rehend,  but  whose  motives  and  purposes  it  cannot  understand, 
'hns,  a  doubt  of  Gk>d'8  being  often  arises  through  trusting 
too  mnch  to  reason's,  power,  when  it  steps  beyond  its  proper 
proyinoe. 

The  belief  in  Grod  is  an  instinct,  an  ultimate  fact  in  human  life. 
To  attempt  to  analyse  and  prove  it,  is  to  begin  on  a  false  assump- 
tion, namely,  that  it  is  analysable  and  capable  of  reasoned  proof, 
independent  of  an  inherent  impossibility  of  believing  otherwise. 
!Reason,  or  free  thought,  finding  that  it  can  attain  to  no  true  and 
valid  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity  in  an  independent  manner, 
and  ^  reeling  itself  foiled  in  its  endeavour  to  gain  reasons  of  an 
original  and  indefeasible  sort,  reverts  to  intellectual  atheism; 
while  instinctive  theism  remains  and  retains  its  hold  on  man,  not 
now  as  a  faith,  but  as  a  feeling  or  a  superstition. 

It  is  very  much  the  same  with  moralitv.  We  can  acquire  a 
sense  of  the  benefits,  or  the  utilitarianism  of  morality,  but  we  can- 
not get  a|  any  evidence  of  its  power  and  necessity,  independent  of 
an  innate  principle  or  moral  sense.  Beason,  or  free  thought,  will 
have  morality  aerived  in  logical  sequence  from  intellectually  per* 
eeived  facts,  as  premises ;  and  will  not  accept  of  innate  or  instmo- 
tive  requirements  of  nature.  She  revolts  against  the  very  idea  of 
accepting  as  the  basis  of  morals,  the  inborn  nature  of  humanity ; 
and  so  it  cannot  reach  for  itself  a  philosophy  of  morals,  and,  there- 
fore, it  becomes  doubtful  if  such  a  thing  may  be. 

There  is  this  undoubted  evil  in  free  thought— that  it  will  be  satis- 
fied only  with  reasoning,  whereas  logic  is  powerless  to  arrive  at  the 
firstlings  of  thought.  It  must  accept  of  premises,  and  it  concerns 
itself  with  processes.  Logic  is  bound  to  begin  with  faith,  but  free 
thought  will  not  be  contented  with  a  faith  assumed ;  it  must  have 
one  proved.  As  morality  cannot  be  proved  to  be  a  derivative 
result  of  human  doings  and  dealings,  impulses  and  feelings,  ideas 
and  desires,  reason  inclines  to  deny  to  it  an  independent  and  bind- 
ing existence,  and  so,  free  thought  results  in  a  doubt  of  morality. 

Of  immortality  again  we  find  reason  auite  incompetent  to  supply 
ps  with  logical  proof.  It  may  heap  prooability  on  probability,  but 
it  cannot  supply  irrefragable  evidence.  We  see  tnis  in  a  contro- 
versy now  being  carried  on  in  these  pages,  in  which  reason  is  dis- 
turbed and  distressed  to  discover  whether  the  "  Scriptures  favour 
or  oppose  the  idea  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul?"  Man's 
■upenority  to  death  is  not  discoverable  by  any  process  of  reason- 
ing. It  is  an  innate,  personal  feeling  of  the  soul,  which  is  as  natural 
to  it  as  hunger  and  thirst  to  the  body,  and  quite  as  unaccountable. 
We  ean  reason  about  it,  but  we  cannot  so  reason  as  to  make  it 
evident  as  a  logical  result. 

Here  then  we  lay,  as  we  think,  our  finger  on  the  fallacy  of  free 
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thought,  and  find  the  gronnd  of  its  failare  to  become  en  effieieetaid 
to  fiuth.  It  aims  to  do  what  it  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  thingi, 
accomplish,  and  then,  faiKng  in  thie,  men's  faith  fails  them  in  reipisd 
to  the  tmths  of  creeds,  when  it  onght  to  fail  them  in  their  true  in 
logic — in  logic  that  is  applied  beyond  its  province  and  exercised  ia 
attempting  impossibilities.  When  logic  accepts  the  principles  given 
in  onr  nature  and  explains  them,  showing  their  concurrence  with 
known  facts  or  fair  probabilities,  then  we  hare  a  true  use  of  na^ 
soning,  and  logic  is  an  aid  to  faith ;  but  when  logic  refuses  to  zest 
on  Uie  premises  nature  furnishes,  and  endearours  to  go  beyond  all 
premises  for  the  roots  of  its  faith,  it  cannot  result  in  the  attaiop 
ment  of  truth ;  and  hence  men  come  to  doubt  the  truths  whiek 
reasoning  cannot  rereal,  though  they  may  explain  them  or  demoa- 
strate  their  accordance  with  the  whole  body  of  belieyable  truth.  I 
beg  leave  to  contribute  this  hint  at  a  solution  of  the  question  now 
before  the  readers  of  Tke  British  Coniroversialitt^  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  meet  with  such  consideration  as  it  may  merit. 

Catholictts. 

NSQATITB  UmCLX. — V. 

*'  For  where  the  principles  of  reason  hare  not  evidenced  a  propontioa 
to  l>e  certainly  true  or  false,  there  clear  rerelation,  as  another  priodpb  of 
truth  and  ground  of  assent,  may  determine.  Whateter  God 

hath  reresled  is  certainly  true,  no  doubt  can  be  made  of  it.  This  is  the 
proper  object  of  faith  :  but  whether  it  be  a  diTtne  rer^lation  or  not,  reasoa 
must  judge,  which  can  nerer  permit  the  mind  to  reject  a  greater  erideooe 
to  embrace  what  is  less  erident,  nor  allow  it  to  entertain  probabilitj  in 
opposition  to  knowledge  and  certainty." — Locke, 

The  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  onr  knowledge  of  the 

laws  and  facts  of  nature  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  continuous  and 

progressive  process  of  inquiry  and  inrestigation.     The  nbsohitesBdi 

myariable  condition  of  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  is  the  exercise 

of  our  reasoning  and  obserring  faculties.     It  is  by  them  that  wt 

discriminate  between  truth  and  error,  and  estimate  the  rriatiTS 

force  of  confliciing  arguments  on  all  disputed  questions.     Beasoa 

is  the  only  ground  of  certitude,  and  the  only  source  of  real  and 

intelligent  faith  or  belief.     This,  the  '*  discursiye  faculty,"  as  it  has 

been  called,  is  the  determining  and  regulating  principle  ia  human 

affairs — the  active  and  operating  power  in  man  in  his  lofiieet  apeen- 

lations,  as  well  as  in  the  most  insignificant  minutise  of  life.     The 

Creator,  it  is  evident,  endowed  man  with  the  faculty  of  reasoa, 

and  made  it  subject  to  certain  logical  laws,  which  appear  to  be  ii^ 

manent  in  its  development  and  expansion,  and  termed  by  logieiaBi 

"  laws  of  thought. "     The  Bible  purports  to  be  a  revelation  of  ths 

Divine  mind,  embodying  truths  and  principles,  the  acceptance  of 

which  is  essential  to  the  salvation  of  man.     It  is  clear,  then,  that 

God  is  both  the  author  of  reason,  and  the  author  of  veyeiatioB ; 

and,  it  being  impossible  that  God  should  coctndiet  himself  ths 

two  should  be  found  in  a|rreement.    The  tmthe  of  the  Bible  diaald 
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not  be  oontndietorf  of  reuoD,  snd,  vice  versa,  the  trutiu  of  Maaon 
•hooldnot  be  eontradictorj  of  the  Bible.  Free  and  le^timato 
thoogbt  cannot  resolt  in  the  rejecfcion  of,  or  disbelief  in,  Dicins  rere- 
lation,  beoanae  it  is  inooneeitable  that  God  should  eontradiet  himaelil 
Nothinff  can  tell  more  conclasiTely  ai^ainat  the  Bible  being  a  rerelap 
tioQ  of  mrine  trath,  than  to  suppose  that  it  cannot  bear  the  teat  of  the 
ieverast  critical  examination  to  which  the  intellect  of  man  can  anb^ 
jeot  it.  If  the  Bible  be  found  to  collide  with  the  teachings  of 
leaaon,.  we  frankly  arow  that  we  do  not  see  the  poaaibili^  of 
escaping  the  eon  elusion  that  it  is  not  a  Divine  rerelation.  Because, 
oar  certainty  that  Gknl  is  the  author  of  reason,  mnit  of  necessity 
be  greater  than  out  certainty  that  any  pria«iples  or  doctrines  pro- 
pounded in  a  book  written  at  different  and  remote  periods,  are 
mfallible  expressions  of  the  Diyine  will.  Locke  has  nafolded  this 
point  with  his  nenal  acuteness  and  lucidity,  aBd  we  will,  therefore, 
▼enture  to  quote  him  again  :— 

"  There  can  be  no  eyidenoe  that  any  traditional  revelation  is  of  divine 
origin  in  the  words  we  receive  it,  sod  in  the  sense  we  understand,  so 
deu'  and  so  certain,  as  that  of  the  priociplee  of  re»ton ;  and  therefore 
nothing  that  is  oontraiy  to,  and  inconsistent  with,  the  clear  and  seK- 
e^ident  dictates  of  reason,  has  a  right  to  be  urged  or  assented  to,  as  a 
matter  of  faith,  wherein  reason  hath  nothing  to  do/' 

We  think  it  is  plain  that  those  who  place  reason  and  revelation 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  Bible ; 
and  are  the  adrocates  of  a  mode  of  thought  which  most  ineritably 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bible  is  false. 

In  the  opening  article  of  this  debate,  S.  S.  confesses  that  the 
scope  of  his  paper  is  to  prove  "  that  free  thought  leads  to  a  dis- 
belief of  the  assertions  of  Scripture ; "  and  ne  also  desiderates 
"  a  becoming  feeling  of  awe  towards  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  word 
of  God — of  its  being  which,"  he  says,  "  there  are  incontrovertible 
prooih.*  Vow,  it  seems  to  us,  that  theae  two  declarations  betray 
an  inoongruity  of  thought  that  requires  some  elucidation.  Did  tt 
not  oecttr  to  8.  8.  that  the  **  inoontroTcrtible  proofs  "  by  which  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Bible  is  established,  eannot  be  discovered 
except  b^  a  free  exercise  of  thought.  The  freer  the  thought,  the 
greater  is  the  probability  that  the  "  incontrovertible  proofs  "  will 
manifest  themselves  to  the  inquiring  intellect ;  and,  consequently, 
free  thoQj^t  must  lead  to  a  belief  in,  not  a  disbelief  (infUteUM  of, 
Christianity.  How  free  thought,  which  is  assuredly  favourable  to 
the  diaoovary  of  truth,  ean  resnlt  in  a  disbelief  of  that  which  m 
sustained  b^  "  ineontrovertible  proofe,"  surpasses  oar  powers  of 
comprehension ;  yet  such  is  the  corollary  to  be  drawn  from  tiie  two 
deelonations  of  8.  8.  In  the  outset  of  nis  easaT,  8.  8.  asserts  that 
he  is  the  **  friend,  and  not  the  enemy,  of  free  tnonght*' — an  assert 
tioo  which,  when  considered  in  relation  to  his  oth«r  opinions,  has 
eooaaioned  ns  some  surprise.  He  believes  that  free  thought  mnst 
issoe  in  infidelity,  and,  consequently,  in  oonliMsing  hunself  to  be 
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tbe  friend  of  free  thought,  he  oonfeesee  himself  to  be  the  fdend 
of  that  which  produces  a  disbelief  in  what  he  believes  is  troe,  and 
supported  by  incontroTertible  proofs— the  Bible.  It  is  diffieolt  to 
conceive  how  a  process  of  thonght  so  self-contradictory  as  this  can 
have  commanded  the  credence  of  a  writer  of  such  undoabted  intel- 
ligence as  S.  8. ;  and  we  think  that,  on  reconsidering  his  state- 
ments, he  will  discover  that  he  is  readly  the  exponent  of  opinions 
which  are  quite  irreconcilable.  As  to  the  argument  deduced  from 
the  fact  that  Hume,  Spinoza,  Hobbes,  Ac  held  sceptical  opinions, 
we  consider  that  if  this  proves  that  free  thought  leaas  to  infidelity, 
then  the  fact  that  such  profound  and  fearless  thinkers  as  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Butler,  and  McCosh,  must  equally  prove  that  free  and 
philosophic  inquiry  leads  to  the  reception  of  Cnristiani^. 

There  may  be  mysteries  which  the  mere  "  logical  faculty  "  cannot 
foll^  grasp  and  explain  in  any  religion  that  shall  satisfy  the  ardent 
aspirations,  and  deep  necessities  of  man's  spiritual  nature.  The 
mysteries  of  a  religion,  howerer,  need  not  preirent  its  acceptance, 
provided  there  be  such  evidences  of  its  truth  as  to  induce  the  con- 
viction that  it  proceeds  from  Ood.  If  we  are  convinced  that  the 
evidences  of  the  Christian  religion  prove  it  to  be  divine,  then  for 
this  reason,  we  may  reasonably  accept  its  inexplicable  doctrines,  if 
not  oontradictorjr  to  the  fundamental  intuitions  of  the  human 
mind.  Doctrines  in  themselves  palpably  irrational,  cannot  possibly 
command  the  assent  of  reason ;  but  doctrines  which  are  not  palpably 
irrational,  but  which  the  intellect  does  not  fully  compreheno,  cannot 
be  rejected  as  absurd  and  incredible,  except  on  the  gratuitous  as- 
sumption that  whatever  is  incapableofbeingdistinctly  comprehended 
by,  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  tbe  human  reason.  Now  we  appre- 
hend that  the  inexplicable  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  of  this  latter 
kind,  and  we  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  free  thought — whieJ^  we 
take  to  mean  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties— does 
not  lead  to  infidelitj^. 

The  present  age  is  one  of  keen,  critical,  and  philosophic  thought^ 
and  any  system  of  religion,  the  distinctive  principles  of  which  are 
the  products  of  human  error  and  superstition,  ana  not  of  a  Divine 
Intelligence,  must  inevitably  crumble  into  dust  before  the  ratioa- 
alistic  spirit  in  which  men  are  now  pursuing  their  investigations. 
The  religion  which,  in  its  salient  truths  and  tendencies,  is  compa- 
tible wim  the  elevation  of  humanity,  must  be  the  creed  of  the 
future,  and  in  the  words  of  Emerson,  "  the  religion  which  is  to 
guide  and  fulfil  the  present  and  coming  ages,  whatever  else  it  be^ 
must  be  intelleotusL"  Science  is  intense  in  its  eagerness  to 
unravel  the  secret  laws  of  the  universe,  and  its  condnsions,  if  reli- 
gion is  to  retain  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  men,  must  not  be  at 
variance  with  the  dictates  of  revelation.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
inductions  of  reason  should  be  set  aside  by  a  stereotyped  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures ;  and  if  the  tmtns  of  science  should  not 
comport  with  the  received  exposition  of  the  Bible,  there  is  a  very 
strong  probability  that  the  received  exposition  is  not  the  true  one* 
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Some,  we  are  aware,  fear  science,  and  deprecate  the  introduction 
of  reason  into  the  region  of  religion.  With  such  we  hare  no  sym- 
pathy. For  the  clear  perception  and  discorery  of  tmth,  the  intel- 
lect must  be  actire,  and  at  this  point  of  the  world's  history,  men 
haye  come  to  believe  that  in  religion,  as  in  other  subjects — 

'Tis  a  base 
Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 
Oar  right  of  thoaght— oar  last  and  only  plaoe  of  refuge. 

SlKOSA. 


IS  PEOTESTANTISM  FAILING  AND  EOMANISM 

GAINING? 

AFFIBMATIVX  ABTICLB.— III. 

Thx  interest  felt  in  the  immediate  and  pressing  question  of  the 
year — ^the  Disestablisment  of  the  Irish  Church — undoubtedly  tended 
to  keep  the  minds  of  men  from  minutely  considering  the  question 
brought  before  us  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  in  these  terms,  **  Is 
Protestantism  failing  and  Bomanism  gaining  P  "  For  this  there 
were  probably  two  reasons ;  1st,  Some  of  those  who  would  have 
taken  part  in  this  debate  unquestionably  restrained  themselves 
from  the  feeling  that  if  the  affirmative  on  this  subject  was  dearly 
and  strongly  enforced,  it  might  have  the  effect  of  lessening  thiie 
desire  felt  for  the  reformation  in  the  Irish  Church,  on  which,  as 
Protestant  Dissenters,  they  had  set  their  hearts ;  while,  2nd,  not  a 
few  of  those  who  would  have  supported  the  negative  must  have 
felt  that  the  more  thoroughly  they  made  out  their  case  the  more 
would  they  weaken  one  of  the  great  arguments  used  in  favour  of 
the  disunion  of  the  Church  and  State  in  Ireland,  that  it  would 
inspirit  the  Church  in  its  contest  with  Bomanism  and  keep  the 
Irish  from  feeling  antagonism  to  Protestantism.  In  both  ways, 
therefore,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  interest  in  keeping  silence 
upon  this  question  pending  the  determination  of  the  Irish  Church 
proposals  of  the  Government. 

1st.  The  State  has  virtually  admitted  and  sanctioned  the  claim  of 
Papal  supremacy  over  those  who  adhere  to  and  profess  the  Boman 
Catholic  faith.  This  has  been  done  (1)  bv  the  abeyance  into  which 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  has  been  allowed  to  fall ;  (2)  by  the 
official  recognition  of  Boman  Catholic  priests  in  workhouses,  gaols, 
colonies,  &e, ;  (3)  by  the  endowment  of  Maynooth,  and  the  grants 
to  Boman  Catholic  schools,  &c. ;  (4)  by  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church — a  definite  concession  to  Bomanism ;  and  (6)  by  the 
admission  of  Boman  Catholics  into  Parliament,  and  into  places  of 
power,  influence,  and  trust,  in  which  they  exercise  an  influence 
over  the  ministry  which  wields  the  power  of  sovereignty,  and  so 
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forms  a  means  of  freein^^  the  personality  of  the  SoTereign  from  aa 
actual  open  surrender  of  sovereiflrn  supremacy  to  papal  supiemacy. 
It  is  no  part  of  our  task  to  affirm  or  prove  that  this  is  wrong 
in  itself.  It  is  only  our  duty  to  show,  from  potent  and  reliable 
facts,  that "  Protestantism  is  failing  *'  to  hold  its  old  power  as  against 
Komanism.  and  that  ''Somanism  is  gaining"  by  jut^t  so  muchss 
Protestantism  fails  to  hold  and  exercise.  So  far  as  the  Sovereign 
ceases  to  be  supreme  in  religious  matters  the  papal  supremacy  ii 
conceded. 

2nd.  Opinions  in  the  Church  have  been  gradually  nearing  tiie 
points  of  view  entertained  by  the  Romanist  communion.  This  hss 
led  to  many  Roing  over  to  Eomanism  by  conversion  on  the  inclined 
plane— up  or  down,  as  the  reader  may  choose — set  by  Newman  and 
Faber,  Ffoulkes  and  Manning ;  while,  by  the  origination  of  a  hybrid 
Komaniam  within  the  Church  in  Puseyism,  and  the  High  Church 
Kitualists,  it  has  brought  many  to  desire  an  Irenicon^  or  union 
of  the  churches,  a  movement  quite  in  favour  of  Bome  and  Bomanism. 
These  opinions  are  growing  more  and  more  intense  as  the  bitterness 
of  parties  increases,  and  the  matters  with  which  they  are  concerned 
are  by  this  partizanship  taken  out  of  the  category  of  topics  for 
reasonable  discussion,  and  brought  into  that  of  the  tenets  or  a  sect 
Eeclesiastieism  has  been  growing  stronger  day  by  day;  oontro* 
yersies  about  apostolical  succession  have  been  making  great  way  is 
all  churches,  as  if  it  were  a  succession  dependent  on  actual  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  instead  of  being  a  communication  of  God's  Spirit 
Jesuitism  has  taken  a  large  hold  upon  the  clerical  mind«  and  it  hss 
became  quite  a  professional  peculiarity  to  assume  priestlinass  d 
function*  and  to  claim  recognition,  as  if  forming  a  class  apart  froB 
the  residue  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

drd.  Conversions  to  Rome  have  been  frequent,  and  the  missionsry 
power  of  the  Roman  Catholics  has  been  put  forth  in  all  countrieii 
out  efipecially  in  England,  with  extraordinary  vigour.  While  our 
churches  have  been  engaged  in  an  internicine  warfare  of  sects-* 
not  only  church  against  church,  but  of  subsects  with  the  Tariott 
Protestant  churches,  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  using  its  utmoit 
power  to  bring  in  a  high  unity  of  faith,  doctrine,  worship,  and 

Sractice.  The  nobility  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  members  of  tlis 
lomish  Churches  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  make  for  uaifty 
of  spirit  has  won  great  sympathy ;  and  many  of  the  most  earnest 
men  of  all  communions  are  yearning  for  some  means  of  aeearing 
peace  in  the  churches.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  Protestant 
sectarianism  is  becoming  more  bitter  and  exasperating,  and  thsi 
this  is  affecting  the  minds  of  men  very  much  against  ProlestantisBi 
eannot  be  doubted.  It  may  not  be  a  good  reason  for  the  effM 
noted,  but  it  is  patent  that  men  sighing  for  the  unity  of  Christen* 
dom  can  find  no  satisfaction  in  the  sects  of  Protestantism,  and  are 
going  over  to  Rome,  in  the  earnest  hope  of  securing  that  peace  of 
oonscieoce  which  Protestantism  does  not  afford. 
When  these  wholesale  defections  from  ProtestttDtiim  are  g^iag 
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on ;  when  the  pavrer  of  the  Boman  Chturch  has  made  itself  felt  in 
the  defeat  of  the  United  Educational  Scheme  of  Ireland,  ftfter 
a  tzial  of  more  thao  the  third  of  a  century  ;  when  the  Iriah  Chnrch 
has  diaapfieared  as  a  pelitieal  foree  from  oefore  its  rival ;  when  the 
iBodesiatftical  Titles  ^ill,  passed  amidst  national  rejoicing  bj  the 
Pazliament  of  England,  has  become  a  dead  letter;  when  Cullen  and 
Manning  proclaim  the  Pope's  supremacy  and  infallibility  in  despite 
of  the  laws  of  Pramunire ;  wtten  Soman  Catholic  chaplains  gain 
p«iblic  provision  from  Poor  Bates  and  Prison  Bates ;  when  cha^ls 
rise  aroond  us  in  every  hamlet.;  while  convents  and  anmneries  are 
entabliahed  in  our  »id8t»  and  find  knitators  among  our  Churchmen 
in  Betreats  and  Sisterhoods ;  when  priests  are  welcomed  on  public 
platformB  in  their  public  obaracter,  and  when  statistics  tell  us  day 
oy  di^  of  the  numerical  increaae  of  the  adherents  to  Bome,  it  is 
Tttin  KKT  us  to  come  to  any  other  oondusion  than  that  Bomsninn  is 
guning  end  that  Protestantism  is  failing.  Such  facts  are  stnbbom 
things :  they  can  neither  be  doubted  nor  denied.  O.  C. 

VBBATrrE  ABTICLX.— m. 

Ths  one  great  claim  of  the  Church  ist  Faith.  But  the  Christian 
Church  demands  that  that  faith  which  actuates  its  members  should 
he  a  reasonable  faith,  so  consciously  entertained  that  each  should 
he  "  able  to  give  a  reason  "  for  the  hope  which  he  entertains  that 
his  faith  is  a  saving  faith.  The  Churches  of  the  Beformation  have 
j^ven  forth  no  doubtful  sound  on  this  mattw ;  they  have  emblasoned 
it  on  their  escutcheon  in  the  words  "  the  right  of  private  judgment." 
The  Church  of  Bome,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  a  blind  faith— & 
faith  in  doctrines  independently  of  the  grounds  or  reasons  for  hold- 
ing them,  except  that  they  have  been  authoritatively  pronounced 
by  the  head  of  the  Church  to  be  binding  on  the  faithful.  If  we 
taike  along  with  us  this  statement  we  shall  easily  see  that  Bomanism, 
or  the  claim  for  blind  faith  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  a  Church, 
is  fast  failing,  while  Protestantism,  or  the  claim  of  every  individual 
to  the  right  of  being  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  is  fast 
increasing. 

On  this  head  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  a  doubt,  and,  therefore, 
we  rest  more  on  this  than  on  mere  statistics  and  odd  incidents ;  and 
we  shall  proceed  to  show  several  unmistakable  points  in  which  this 
advancement  of  the  Protestant  spirit  and  decadence  «f  the  Boman- 
ist  one  are  manifest. 

Kever  has  there  been  in  any  age  so  strong  and  earnest,  so 
vigorous  and  so  thoroughgoing  an  opposition  to  the  main  claims  of 
the  Papacy,  even  within  tk^  Boman  Catholic  Church.  The  national- 
ism of  Italy  rises  against  its  temporal  power,  and  "  right  divine  to 
govern  wrong."  The  science  and  philosophy  of  Germany  revolt 
against  its  authoritative  dogmas  on  the  beliefs  of  men,  all  which 
involve  references  to  nature  and  mind.  The  Liberal  politicians  of 
Prance  see  in  it  an  ideal  despotism  which  feels  its  interest  in 
aiding  and  abetting  every  oUier  sort  of  despotism  as  a  means  of 
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boUteriof^  up  iu  own  claims,  and  ereating  a  sense  of  brotiieriiood 
among  the  tjranU  of  the  earth.  In  England,  too,  the  strongest 
school  of  Bomanists— because  the  most  intellectnal  and  reasonable 
— the  Newmanites  base  their  theory  of  Bomanism  on  a  foondatioii 
to  which  the  Papacy  cannot  in  reality  assent,  and  on  which  it  dsre 
not  rel J,  the  derelopment  of  doctrine.  The  Jesuits,  by  their  dis- 
tinct determination  to  keep  the  Pope  in  rassalsge  and  penonsi 
snbserrieney,  while  thejr  shelter  their  selfishness  Mhind  the  shield 
of  his  infalhbility,  are  rirtoslly  workiog  for  the  downfall  of  that 
Church  whidi  relies  on  snch  a  dogma.  Uence  we  see  that  Boman- 
ism is  a  house  dirided  against  itself,  and  we  know,  on  really  infsl- 
lible  oTidence,  that  such  a  "  house  cannot  stand." 

In  our  day  there  is  a  distinct  and  definite  determination  amonir 
men  to  possess  and  exercise  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  freedom  of  social  action.  These  three  forms  of  mentsl 
force  are  opposed  to  the  whole  scheme  of  Bomanism,  which  is  the 
rulership  ofauthority. 

The  claims  which  Archbishop  Manning  has  put  forth,  in  England, 
on  behalf  of  the  Pope,  as  the  supreme  and  ultimate  judge  m  the 
last  resort  of  righteousness  in  life,  of  justice  in  law,  of  policy  in  the 
State,  of  truth  in  ^e  Church,  of  honour  in  the  family,  and  of  fsith 
in  the  individual,  has  been  looked  upon  erery where  as  preposterooi 
and  nonsensical.  To  claims  of  that  sort  neither  persons  nor  nations 
will  bend.  Authority  is  now  recognised  to  be  not  the  paramoust 
decision  of  one  supreme  and  infallible  claimant  of  lordship  orer  the 
fold  and  flock  and  heritsge  of  Christ,  but  the  common  sense  uid 
moral  determination  of  the  whole  people,  registered  in  law  snd 
enforced  by  public  agencies  for  public  ends.  Neither  Casuistry  nor 
Jesuitry  can  quench  the  ardour  of  inquiry  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  in  so  far  as  the  mind  insists  on  inquiry  for  itself  and  to  satisfy 
itself,  Bomsnism,  which  depends  on  authority,  is  failing  ana 
Protestantism  is  gaining. 

The  despotism  of  the  Pope  in  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs,  in 
matters  ciril  and  ecdeftiastical,  is  opposed  to  all  the  tendencies  of 
modem  thought  and  life.  State  craft  and  Church  management 
Human  freedom  is  opposed  to  any  institution  which  consecratei 
despotism  and  would  establish  a  mere  mske-beliere  theocrscy. 
Affainst  such  a  strong  feeling,  such  an  enthusiastic  conviction,  the 
fable  of  Papal  supremacy  and  the  myth  of  the  holy  father's  infal- 
libility cannot  stand.  The  right  of  private  judgment  must  be  coa- 
ceded  now  as  a  palpable  fact;  and  even  when  conversions  to 
Bomanism  are  announced,  they  are  asserted  to  have  taken  place 
through  the  exercise  of  this  very  uncatbolic  right  of  private  jude- 
ment.  Even  in  this  fact  we  see  the  failure  of  tiie  dogma  of  infalli- 
bility ;  for  if  the  private  judgment  is  to  be  exerted  in  testing  the 
truth  of  the  Bomanistic  infallibility,  the  submission  is  resUy,  if  at 
all,  made  to  the  conscience  and  not  to  the  Papacy.  It  thus  comes, 
it  seems  to  us,  to  be  proved  that  the  very  base  of  the  snperstruetore 
of  Bomanism  is  unaermined»  and  that  tiie  failvre  of^BomsninSi 
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howerer  concealed  for  a  time,  is  imminent.  In  the  same  propor- 
tion the  Bpirit  of  Protefltantism  is  flourishing  in  every  extension  of 
freedom,  in  every  aspiration  for  the  downfall  of  despotism,  in  every 
aigh  for  the  liberation  of  man  from  the  thraldom  or  priestcraft. 

The  collision  of  faith  and  reason,  relizion  and  science,  priestly 
power  and  personal  freedom  cannot  now  he  settled  hy  any  deolara- 
tion  of  any  connoil  coneemine  what  it  believes  or  decrees.  No  de- 
cree can  reimprison  enfranchised  thought.  It  may  be  that  the 
hnman  mind  has  not  yet  attained  unto  the  "  liberty  with  which 
Christ  makes  His  people  free,"  but  it  is  plain  that  it  has  a  sort  of 
liberty,  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  it  wul  not  readily  relinouish 
that.  "  Nation  aner  nation  breaks  away  from  the  fetters  of  the 
canon  law."  The  terrors  of  excommunication  have  perished  like 
those  of  many  another  bugbear,  and  that  weapon  is  powerless  as 
the  flint-head  spear  of  the  stone  ages.  It  would  be  much  more 
easy  to  mould  an  imperishable  marble  statue  out  of  mist  than  out 
of  the  ardent  aspirations  after  freedom,  to  elicit  a  consentaneous 
adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Church 
over  soul  and  body,  life  and  faith,  habits  and  salvation.  The 
nations  have  rejected  Homanism  and  run  some  risk  of  rejecting 
Christianity  itself,  because  Christianity  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  been  so  long  associated  in  the  general  mind  with  the  faith  of 
Bome. 

The  very  calling  of  the  council  which  is  this  month  to  assemble 
at  the  summons  of  the  chief  of  the  Vatican,  is  proof  positive  that 
Bomanism  is  failing.  This  is  a  gathering  together  of  the  forces  of 
Bome — the  whole  rorces  of  Bome— such  as  has  not  been  paralleled 
for  centuriefi,  that  it  may  take  counsel  for  safety,  and  take  into  con- 
sideration how  defeat  and  disaster  may  be  avoided. 

But  the  place  and  conditions  of  this  meeting  give  farther  proof 
that  failure  is  looked  on  as  imminent.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  held  as  a  condition  of  impsrtiality  in  the  consideration  of 
affairs,  that  no  council  should  be  held  in  Bome,  not  even  in  Italy, 
lest  it  should  be  too  much  overawed  by  the  Pope ;  and  it  was  also 
regarded  as  requisite  that  every  delegate  should  be  freed  from  his 
oath  of  canonical  obedience.  But  this  council  is  to  meet  at  Bome, 
and  its  members  are  pledged  threefold  to  submission  to  the  Pope. 
This  shows  a  foregone  seuse  of  weakness,  and  is  the  judgment  of 
the  Popedom  itself  that  Bomanism  is  failing.  Honest  endeavours 
to  obtain  light  connected  themselves  to  men,  but  we  know  from 
the  times  of  old  that  those  who  seek  darkness  have  a  special  reason 
for  their  love  of  that  darkness — because  their  deeds  are  evil. 

"  Public  opinion  has  now  become  a  constraining  force,  as  often 
directing  as  following  those  whose  hand  turns  the  wheels  of 
society  and  the  State."  "  The  will  of  the  strong  checked  by  the 
plots  of  the  wise  "  no  longer  constitute  history.  The  people  and 
the  people's  will  is  now  an  appreciable  power  in  the  course  of 
events.  "  He  who  would  be  chief  among  you  let  him  be  your  ser- 
vant," is  now  spoken  with  force  and  power  to  the  priesthood,  and 
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men  are  quite  resolved  upon  obedienee  to  the  exhortmtioa,  "  Call  no 
man  master ;  for  one  ia  your  Master,  even  Chnst." 

The  spirit  of  the  a^e,  the  tendency  of  erenta,  tl&e  oourae  of 
history,  the  Tery  principles  of  life*  the  faitii  of  the  Church  and  the 
commands  of  Cnrist,  are  opposed  to  Bomanism.  It  is  as  surdy 
doomed  as  the  civil  power  whose  traditions  it  inherited  and  seeu 
to  propagate.  Indiyiduslism,  personality,  independence,  thought- 
fulness,  and  discussion  prevail  more  and  more  in  leading  men  to 
protest  against  the  ennlavements  advocated  by  Borne.  The  grow- 
mg  disunion  in  the  Roman  Cburch.  and  the  gradual  uprising  ia 
the  centre  of  all  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  of  a  desire  to  re- 
linquish the  attempt  to  secure  unity  by  the  bondage  of  the  lattex; 
and  to  endeavour  after  the  unity  of  the  S(Hrit  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
in  righteousness  of  life,  show  manifestly  that  Romanism  is  filing 
and  I^rotestantism  is  gaining.  G.  F.  B. 
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IS  AN  HEREDITARY  HOUSE  OF  LEGISLATURE 

DESIRABLE  P 

JlFFIBMATITX  abticle. — Tn. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  combatants  in  this  debate  hare  not  been 
engaged  in  a  fair  hand-to-hand  contest,  for  they  have  not  joined 
issue  upon  precisely  the  same  points.  Those  who  maintain  the 
negative  of  tiiis  question  have  admitted  that  it  would  not  be  deaira* 
ble  to  vest  legislative  power  in  one  assembly  alone,  and  that  it  is 
advisable  that  there  should  be  a  second  house,  charged  with  deli* 
berative  and  legislatire  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have 
written  upon  the  afi^mative  side  of  this  question  haye  chiefly 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  a  second  legislative  assembly  is  desirable, 
a  point  ooncedecL  by  their  antagonists  in  this  debate,  and  hare  bat 
little  exerted  themselves  to  show  that  that  assembly  should  consist 
of  hereditary  magnates,  which  is  the  main  point  contested  by  theii 
opponents. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  second  House  in  the  Legislature,  it  must  be  so 
constituted  that  its  reasonings,  resolutions,  and  protests  shall,  at  a 
rule,  have  a  weight  in  the  administration  of  afiairs,  and  an  influ* 
ence  with  the  people  at  large,  else  it  will  be  a  useless,  cumbrous, 
and  mischievous  assembly.  Now  we  think  that  an  hereditary 
assembly,  placed  in  the  position  of  a  second  House  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, will  have  more  weight  in  the  administration  of  aflfairs  than  an 
assembly  composed  of  persons  invested  withalife  peerage  placed  in  tiie 
same  p|Osition  would  have.  The  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,being 
the  voice  of  the  majority  of  that  assembly,  may  be  eonaidered  u 
the  utterances  of  the  majority  of  those  whom  they  represent,  and 
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as  such  have  an  authority  whioh  eaimot  be  possessed  by  tbe  deoi- 
sioDS  of  any  other  assembly.  Now,  if  there  is  to  be  a  second  House 
in  the  Legislature  which. shall  haye  the  power  of  modifying  and 
rejecting;  measures  sanctioned  bj  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  of  mtrodudng  measures  which  have  not  been  adonted  oy  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  must  have  a  pre-eminence  or  some  kind 
which  shall  entitle  it  to  the  appreciatiye  consideration  of  the  people 
and  their  representatiTcs.  An  assembly  of  persons  inyestea  witli 
life-peerages,  or  an  elected  chamber  of  a  more  select  class  of  repre- 
sentatives, might  hare  a  pre-eminenoa  of  ability,  but  that  would  be 
disputable.  An  hereditary  house,  however,  has  an  indisputable 
pre-eminence  of  rank.  The  pre-eminence  of  rank  is  one  which  justly 
exerts  an  influence  with  all  people  but  those  swayed  by  rerolution- 
ary  passions,  and  this  universality  of  the  influence  exerted  by  a 
pre-eminence  of  rank,  and  the  indisputability  of  that  pre-eminence 
m  an  Hereditary  House^  of  Legislature,  gives  to  such  a  house  a 
weight  in  the  administration  of  ufairs,  combined  with  an  influence 
upon  the  people,  which  could  not  be  exerted  by  a  second  Lesisla- 
tire  House  which  was  not  hereditary.  A  second  Lens&tiTe 
Assembly  composed  of  the  Sovereign's  nominees  would  not  nave  so 
much  influence  with  the  people;  a  second  Legislatire  Chamber 
elected  by  the  people  at  liu^e  would  have  no  Talue  as  a  distinct 
assembly ;  and  a  second  Legislative  House,  chosen  by  a  restricted 
section  of  Hie  people,  would  neither  have  so  great  a  weight  in  the 
administration  of  aflairs,  nor  so  much  influence  with  the  people. 

Independence  and  stability  are  also  requisite  in  a  Legislatiye 
Chamber  placed  in  the  position  of  our  House  of  Peers.  The  mem- 
bers of  an  Hereditary  House  have  a  riffht  to  their  position ;  they  do 
not  owe  it  to  the  votes  of  any  electoral  body,  nor  do  they,  except  in 
the  case  of  newlv  created  pisers,  owe  it  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 
The^  have  not  been  called  upon  to  sacrifice  their  independence  to 
attain  to  that  position,  neither  are  they  called  upon  to  sacrifice  their 
independence  m  order  to  retain  it.  This  extreme  independence  and 
irresponsibility  would  not  be  appropriate  in  the  Bepresentatiyes  of 
the  People,  for  th^  are  to  express  the  voice  of  the  nation,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  that  body  of  men  who  are  called  together  to  recon- 
sider, to  revise,  and,  if  required,  to  modify  the  acts  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  also  desirable  that  this  second  House  in  the 
Legislature  should  have  as  much  stability  as  possible.  If  it  did  not 
occupy  an  independent  position,  and  if  the  personnel  of  this  House 
were  subject  to  frequent  change,  it  would  not  be  fitted  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties.  It  is  n^ht  that  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  removable  from  their  position,  when  their 
yiews  are  no  longer  in  conformity  with  those  of  the  majority  of 
their  constituents ;  but  the  Upper  House  occupies  the  position  of  a 
permanent  board  of  supervision  over  the  measures  brought  before 
them  from  the  Lower  House,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  its  mem- 
bers should  feel  that,  while  speaking  and  acting  conscientiously, 
aecording  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  they  are  not  thereby 
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cit<iMig«njig  the  poBiiiofi  eitiier  of  theaselres  or  of  ^eir  deseand* 


The  Upper  House  does  not  retaiii  its-  plioe  in  the  eonslitatioB 
t]Mt  it  xnej  OTerihrov  all  the'  deobieiiB  of  the  Loiver  Boose  whkh 
(«Q  dietastefttl  to  itself,  especially  when  those  decisions  are  eopported 
bf  the  geeat  hody  of  the  people,  hot  rather  to  aet  as  a  rsstrainty  to- 
cheek  hasty  legisiation,  and  so  lessen,  the  inoonTeaienoce  whidi 
nreeasaoUy  attend  the  introduotien  of  reforms.  Without  •  second 
HoBse  of  a  CoBserTatiTe  tendency,  the  progress  of  the  Sepfeaenta- 
tma  of  Ae  People  in  the  path  of  change  would  be  like  an  expresa 
tesan  nshlng  unrestrained  down  a  steep  decline ;  they  woiiild  botJi 
seed  sQinethiag  as  a  bmke  to  restraim  them  from  dashing  onwards 
t(i  i«ia»  On  this  point  two  of  our  oppQnents  strangely  oontradiet 
each  otiier.  B.  M.  oomphans,  beoanse  the  House  of  Peers  acts  as 
«.  xestsaint  upon  the  House  of  Commons ;  whilst  "  Neaaias  "  aaya 
tliat  the  Upper  House  oasnot  effectually  cheek  the  deliberaiioBa  of 
the ' Lower  Houaob  We  believe  tiiat  B.  M.  is  right  in  saying  tiiat 
tfaft  Rooae  of  Peers  does  act  as  a  restraint  upon  ttie  House  of  Com- 
noafl^  and  we  also  believe  that  snch  a  restraint  is  desirable.  8om»> 
timer.ibe  Upper  House  carries  its  opposition  to  the  changes  aaiio- 
ttnand  by  the  J^preseniatiTes  of  the  People  too  fax ;  and  though 
thia  is  ah  times  much  to  be  regretted,  as  in  the  ease  of  ''iSe 
Uasvecsity  Testa'  Bill,"  Sm.,  yet  we  must  maintain  that,  asr  s  rule, 
it  is  better  for-  wise  and  just  legislation  to  be  delayed,  than  for 
unjust  and  waiwise  measoves  to  be  passed  through  hasty  kgiahtioB ; 
it  ii  better  that  good  legislation  shonld  be  retarded,  throi^i  being 
oehjccted  to  an  additional  test,  than  that  mieohieyous  legislation 
aiusdid  be  admitted  for  want  of  idiis  additional  test.  It  is  extremely 
dasiaaMe  that  erery  radical  change  proposed  by  the  Bepresenti^ 
tissa  of  the  People  should  be  teated  by  a  body  of  mem  natnndly 
aemchcdi  to  ConserratiTe  principleB. 

Macauby  says  that  "  ETerywhere  there  is  a  dasa  of  men  who 
dSag  wi^  fondoesB  to  whateyer  is  aneient,  and  who,  eren  when 
cenviBoed  by  OTcrpowering  reasons  that  innoyation  would  be  bene- 
Iwiai,  ooBsent  to  it  with  many  misgiyings  and  forebodinge.  We 
fiad  also  everywhere  another  class  of  men,  sanguine  in  hope,  bold 
xespeanlaitiQSL,  always  preBsio^  forward, quick  to  di»cem  the  imper- 
iectiouB  of  whateyer  exists,  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  the  n^a 
awl  ineonyeniences  which  attend  improvements,  and  disposed  to 
IEM  every  chsnge  credit  for  bein^  an  improyement."  These  two 
dasara  eleariy  exist  among  British  legislatorB,  the  former  bong 
QsllBd  ConservatKves  and  the  latter  Literals.  The  msjori^  of  an 
Uaiediriify  House  of  Peers  will  always  belong  to  the  former  elasa, 
and  the  aajority  of  a  Bepresentative  Assembly,  elected  by  an 
caMndedfiranchise  in  such  a  highly  cirilized  and  refined  eountey  as 
^Hin^  will  alwayts  belong  to  the  latter  class.  It  is  natural  that  we 
liaMnid  look  to  the  latter  for  the  initiation  of  messures  that  would 
iiDttodace  ohanges  into  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  it  is  desirable  tibat 
lAff  ftMsner  should  have  the  power  of  revising  those  measures,  and 
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of  cheeking^  tbeir  progress.  A  strife  and  a  contest  will  often  arise 
between  these  two  parties ;  the  inherent  nature  of  their  principles, 
BO  radicallj  differing  from  each  other,  will  often  ncceeearilr  induce 
warm  oontroversies,  bard  stragglings  for  the  mastery,  and  yiolent 
debates,  bnt  this  strife  and  these  oontrorersies  are  highly  beneficial 
to  the  State.  Macaulay,  speaking  of  these  two  parties,  says, 
"  Tboogh  botb  parties  haye  often  seriously  erred,  England  could 
hmver  spared  neither.  If,  in  her  institutions,  freedom  and  order,  the 
adrantages  arising  from  innovation  and  the  advantages  arising  from 
prescription,  have  been  combined  to  an  extent  elsewhere  unknown, 
we  may  attribute  this  happy  peculiarity  to  the  strenuoas  conflicts 
and  alternate  victories  of  two  rival  confederacies  of  statesmen— a 
confederacy  zealous  for  authority  and  antiquity,  and  a  confederacy 
zealous  for  liberty  and  progress."  The  House  of  Lords  repre- 
sents those  who  are  zealous  for  authority  and  antiquity,  and  tiie 
third  paragraph  in  Ph.  M.'s  article  in  the  Au^st  number  of  this 
magazme  gives  a  powerful  reason  why  this  party,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  the  aristocracy  of  ancestral  dignity, 
should  be  represented  in  a  House  distinct  from  that  which  contains 
the  Bepresentatives  of  the  People,  and-  we  would  also  add  that  it  is 
when  placed  in  a  second  Legislative  Assembly  that  this  party  can 
most  efficiently  carry  out  its  legitimate  functions  in  revising  and 
cheeking  the  measures  of  those  who  are  so  zealous  for  liber^  and 

5 repress.  If  it  be  conceded  that  a  second  Legislative  Assembly  is 
esirable,  we  think  that  the  history  of  foreign  countries  during  the 
present  century  will  clearly  prove  that,  in  such  a  position,  an  Here^ 
ditary  Assembly  is  the  most  efficient.  For  instance,  how  little  is 
the  respect  accorded  to,  and  the  influence  upon  the  people  exerted 
by,  the  Second  Chamber  in  the  French  Legislature,  compared  with 
the  respect  accorded  by  the  people  to,  and  the  influence  upon  them 
exertea  by,  our  House  of  Peers.  Prince  Napoleon,  in  his  recent 
speech  on  the  Senatus  Consultum,  said,  "  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Senate  a  Second  Chamber  with  full  powers.  I  do  not  think  a 
single  Chamber  a  good  thing.  I  dread  a  Convention  face  to  face 
with  a  CfiBsar."  Here  we  have  the  words  of  a  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened orator,  expressing  his  desire  for  a  Second  Legislative  Chamber, 
and  at  the  same  time  expressing  an  opinion  that  the  French  Senate  is 
not  properly  constituted  to  occupy  the  position  of  a  Second  Legis- 
lative Cnamber.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  demand  that  the  Senate 
should  be  composed  of  hereditary  magnates ;  but  why  did  he  not 
do  sop  We  answer,  because  the  Revolution  of  '89  annihilated 
ancestral  dignity,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  undoubtedly  because  the 
French  Senate  is  not  an  hereditary  house  that  it  is  so  unsatisfactory 
as  a  Second  Legislative  Chamber. 

Much  of  the  reasoning  brought  forward  to  show  that  an  Here* 
ditary  House  of  Legislature  is  not  desirable  might  also  be  brought 
forward  to  prove  that  an  Hereditary  Monarchy  if  not  desirable. 
F).  L.  B.  argues  that  because  wisdom,  patriotism,  worth,  and  noble- 
ness of  character  are  not  hereditary  in  the  peerage,  therefore  an 
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Hereditaxy  Home  of  Legislature  is  not  desirable.  If  tliis  raMon* 
ing  were  once  admitted  as  ooDclusire,  the  next  step  would  be  to 
assert  that  becanae  wisdom,  patriotism,  worth,  and  noblenesa  of 
character  are  not  always  hereditary  in  the  royal  family,  therefore 
an  hereditary  monarchy  is  not  desirable.  So  long  as  the  peerage 
continues  to  be  hereditary,  it  affords  a  strong  support  to  an  here- 
ditary monarchy ;  but  if  the  hereditary  character  of  the  Houae  of 
Peers  in  this  country  were  once  destroyed,  the  position  of  hereditaij 
soTereignty  would  receive  such  a  blow  that,  m  all  probability,  it 
would  eyentually  fall  under  the  pressure  of  reTolutionary  prinotplee. 
We  therefore  maintain  that  an  Hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is 
deairable  as  a  support  to  an  Hereditary  Monarchy. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  unfitness  of  an  Hereditary  Peerage 
to  take  part  in  legislating  for  the  people,  because  of  its  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  people,  because  of  its  being  shut  up  within  the 
barriers  of  a  class,  and  so  separated  from  the  other  clasaea  of  the 
people,  and  because  of  its  bemg  thus  brouji^ht  up  to  consider  the 
interests  of  its  own  class  alone.  On  this  point  we  will  again  quote 
Maeaulay,  who,  in  speaking  of  English  society  during  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  savs,  '*  There  was  a  strong  hereditary 
aristocracy,  but  it  was  of  all  hereditary  aristocraoiea  the  least  insolent 
and  ezclusire.  It  had  none  of  ike  invidious  character  of  a  eaeie*  It 
was  constantly  receiving  members  from  the  people,  and  oonatantfy 
sending  down  members  to  mingle  with  the  pMple.  Any  gentleman 
might  become  a  peer ;  the  younger  son  of  a  peer  was  Imt  a  gentle- 
man." If  this  were  true  then,  it  is  still  more  so  now,  and  we  must 
maintain  that  although  the  majority  of  the  peers  certainly  are  deci- 
dedly allied  to  that  party  which  is  sealous  for  antiquity  and  autho- 
rity, vet  they  have  not  that  invidious  nature  of  a  oaate  wfaieh 
woula  disqualify  them  for  the  work  of  legislation. 


{Continued  from  page  309). 

It  has  been  made  plain  to  us  by  one  or  two  communicatioaa  that 
our  method  of  criticism  is  only  partially  understood.  Some  of  our 
Terse  contributors,  it  is  true,  thank  us  for  the  pains  taken  to  be 
suggestive  and  definite  in  advice  of  an  instructive  nature,  and  aee 
that  our  style  of  reading  their  verses,  and  jotting  thereon  margin' 
alia  of  what  seems  to  us  likely  to  improve  them  is,  if  not  an  evi- 
dence of  our  own  poetical  felicity  of  emendation,  at  least  a  proof 
that  their  productions  have  received  genuine  consideration— a  con- 
sideration far  superior  to  that  implied  in  a  few  vagoe  words  of 
praise,  which,  however  pleasing,  are  not  improving;  but  others 
seem  to  suppose  that  these  annotations  of  ours  are  the  product  of  a 
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oritie's  eternal  eagemesa  for  fault-finding.  One,  indeed,  haa  chal- 
lenged hia  critic  to  a  daelistio  effort  in  capping  yeraea.  Thia  chal- 
lenge we  herebr  publicly  decline  to  entertain,  (1)  beeauae  we  have 
never  profeaaed  ouraelTCs  to  be  yerae-makera,  aa  he  haa  done  by 
forwarding  hia  for  criticiam ;  (2)  beeauae  it  ia  a  maxim  among  aU 

Soeta  that  the  oritica  of  poetiy  are  themaelyea  alwaja  bad  yerai- 
era,  who  reyenge  their  own  want  of  aucoeaa  by  enyioua  carping  at 
the  yenea  of  othera,  and  ao  we  should  be  aure  to  be  miajudged ; 
and  (3)  beeauae  we  haye  quite  a  different  aim  in  our  eriticiama,  than 
to  eatabliah  a  claim  to  being  poets  natiye  and  endued. 

Our  poetic  critique  has  an  educational  aim.  We  profesa  to  read 
the  yeraea  aubmitted  to  ua  as  friends  to  the  writers  not  aa  followera 
of  them.  But  we  have  also  a  profession  made  towards  oor  readera 
that  we  attach  to  these  yerses  such  suggestions  aa  may  make  them, 
if  not  always  agreeable,  jret  often  profitable  to  read,  by  inducing 
reflection,  are  why  the  original  writer  has  emnloyed  a  giyen  word, 
and  the  critic  thinks  another  would  improye  tne  piece.  In  reader 
and  writer  alike  we  intend  to  induce  reflective  criticism  in  the  best 
posaible  way,  by  putting  the  restdts  of  our  reflective  criticism  be- 
fore them.  YTe  do  not,  by  the  publication  of  the  pieces  selected, 
affirm  of  them  that  they  are  poetry,  but  we  take  them  aa  exerciaea 
in  poetical  composition,  and  we  act  the  part  of  private  teacher  to 
the  oompoaers,  while  we  give  our  readers  in  general  the  benefit  of 
the  atady  called  for  by,  and  given  to,  the  verses  we  quote. 

For  instance,  here  we  have  a  sonnet, — we  read  it,  and  note  that  its 
ending  is  somewhat  indefinite,  and  we  write  in  the  margin  some 
words  which  may  give  ^eater  point  to  the  Hues.  They  are  not, 
probably,  the  best  possible,  but  the  narrowneaa  of  the  limita  of 
emendation  must  be  considered,  we  do  not  reform  it  altogether,  but 
only  in  part. 

POETBY  STEBNAL. 

Ah,  nobly  hath  Htfbbion's  poet  said 

A  word  which  should  be  erer  laid  to  heart  I 
"  The  poetry  of  earth  is  nerer  dead  $  ** 

Kor  oeaseth  ever  tk§  dinoest  art  [that 

To  touch  the  sool  to  feeling  and  to  thought  z*— 

The  blue  iky  bravely  overaroheth  all. 
The  green  grass  manties  many  a  pretty  spot, 

Sweet  flowers  spring  up  and  star-bauns  gently  faU* 
Around  us  rise  the  many-peaked  hiUs^ 

Smooth  slope  the  TaUeys  which  dispart  them  wide, 
Along  these  flow  the  sweetly  murmunng  rills, 

And  birds  melodious  wake  the  forest's  piide^ 
While  all-Burrounding  ocean's  mighty  tone  [ode 

Lifl«  all  the  melodies  of  earth  to  OvB  [God 

0.  a. 

It  would  be  easy  for  ua  to  say  to  C.  G.  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  named  Eeate ;  to  have  rallied  himui>on  the  fact  that 
the  line  quoted  can  scarcely  be  called  a  word;  to  nave  objected  to 
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bis  mixiiig  of  yisible  and  audible  elemenU  i^eiher  under  tbe  one 
title  of  poetry,  &c.,  but  we  bave  cbosen  the  bumbler  task  of  reri- 
•ioniat,  and  liave  accepted  tbe  eonnet  for  what  it  ia,  and  ba? e  kft 
C.  G.  at  perfect  liberty  to  accept  of  or  reject  our  proposed  new 
readinffs ;  and  our  readers  to  consider  bow  £ar  our  proposal  would 
or  would  not  benefit  and  improve  tbe  composition. 

Tboee  poets  who  are  chary  of  haying  such  snggestions  made,  sre 
nsually  those  who  profess  most  stoutly  that  they  have  thrown  off 
their  lines  in  <me  impulse  of  inspiration,  without  premeditation  or 
reyisionary  eare.  As  far  as  we  know,  few  poets  eyer  act  ao  fool- 
ishly as  to  allow  their  first  unreviaed  efforts  to  go  before  the  public. 
Horace  reyised  incessantly,  and,  in  fact,  though  eminent  cisssicti 
scholars  scarcely  Feem  to  know  this  fact,  that  is  iiie  reason  of 
many  of  the  varitB  lectiones  found  in  MS.  of  his  poems  ;  Shakspere, 
Milton,  Cowper,  Wordsworth,  Campbell,  and  Sogers,  all  dealt 
largely  in  reyision.  Tennyson  and  Browning  are  diligent  reyisen. 
But  we  shall  bring  forward  an  instructiye  specimen  from  the  wri- 
tings of  Byron.  lx>rd  Byron's  Hebrew  melodies,  in  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Jeffrey,  *'  displayed  a  skill  in  yersification  and  a  mastery  of 
diction,  which  would  baye  raised  an  inferior  artist  to  the  yery  suis- 
mit  of  distinction."  This  was  not»  however,  the  result  of  the  xaere 
rush  and  impulse  of  poetic  passion,  and  tbe  superfiux  of  lexicogn- 
phic  dexterity.  It  was  clearly  the  result  of  painstaking  and  verie- 
yering  endeayours  to  get  at  the  right  word  for  the  meaning  ne  ii* 
tended  to  convey. 

To  illustrate  this  we  shall  quote  twelve  lines  of  a  translation  £rom 
Job  iv.  16—21,  entitled— 


A  SPIRIT  PASSED  BEFORE  ME. 

A  spirit  pasted  before  mo ;  I  beheld 

The  face  of  Immortality  unveiled, 

Deep  sleep  came  down  on  every  eye  save  mine, 

And  there  it  stood,  all  formless,  but  divine ; 

1  [Fetor  gko9k  aia»g  mp  houet,  each  hair  mroMf] 

2  iFear  Amik  Jnf  Asmm,  ¥shile  heanen  amd  marlh  grew  stilly 

emeh  tiiffemmg  hair  stood  tiUl^ 
each  hair  atood  wp  and  Ml^ 
A  voice  wmdfitrih  amd  Jtpaie  the  Eiermal  toiU] 
8  [Fear  ehaok  my  bomee,  and  etood  im  every  hair^ 
A  voiee  memt  firth  amd  cleared  the  eiiaat  our] 


Along  my  bones  the  creeping  flesh  did  quake. 
And  as  my  damp  hair  ttiflened  thus,  it  spake — 

Is  man  more  just  than  God  ?    Is  man  more  pure 
[While  mightier  amgela  are  not  all  teeure'\ 
Than  he  who  deems  e'en  seraphs  instcuier 
Creatures  of  clay — ^vain  dwellers  in  the  dust? 
Tb«  molK  survives  you,  and  are  re  more  just ! 
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\^Bom  with  the  dawn  <md  withered  ere  the  ni^ht^ 
Things  of  a  day  1  70a  wither  ere  the  night 

Heedleis  and  blind  to  wisdom's  wasted  light ! 

In  these  lines  we  have  the  poet's  own  painatakinsf  revision  exem^ 
plified,  and  can  note  tho  growing -definiteness  his  ideas  acquired  by 
pondering  and  reflection. 

Taking  «neh  a  case  e<  thn,  we  can  see  that  a  process  of  cixtffal 
testing  should  be  employed  with  regard  to  each  word,  each  line 
and  stamn,  so  as  to  secure  expressiyeness  and  consistency,  Tigour 
and  beantj,  the  melody  of  rerse  along  with  the  passion  of  poetry. 
We  haT«  rernsed  the  following  sonnets  somewhat  after  the  nftrraer 
in  which  we  conceive  Byron  to  have  read  and  reread  his  Tcrsee,  mitA 
we  believe  that  B.  D.  will  see  in  our  marffinalim  the  proof  that  h>«.* 
hare  bestowed  somewhat  m<Mre  than  a  hasty  peresal  and  onnsideir- 
ation  upon  his  lines. 

Tax  Past^thx  Nobis. 

The  old  Greek  hfe! — Oh,  what  a  life  was  that, 
In  which  the  real  and  the  earnest  held — 
In  fall  eonmmnion  nerer  yet  excelled — 
The  ideal  in  its  heart ;  oar  days  are  flat 
And  stale :  compared  with  these  far  times, 
When  with  the  statue's  form,  the  pietore's  hnss, 
The  epic's  fable,  and  the  dnoaa's  mtnws. 
The  soul's  full  ardours  ever  interftise ;  [nufa^ 

When  life's  responsibilities  were  feh 
And  flood  men  soc^ht  for  guidanoe  and  control 
Wort^  of  those  who  knew  a  mighty  soul, 
Huat  hare  great  lore  for  ^t  to  which  it  knelt, 
And  linked  together  intellect  and  beauty,  [Then 

In  that  Great  One  to  whom  it  bent  in  duty.  fthey 

flPRiwa. 

Like  a  .gay  maiden,  beaotiAil  and  young,  [damsel 

Game  tae  thriee  welcome  BVBXS4k  witii  noiseiess  feet. 
As  if  she  had  assi^ed  to  come  and  greet  [tbo^jh 

Us  uxmwares ;  and  the  unfledged  birds  sang 
Their  scarce  artio'late  notes,  as  though  they  thought     [if 
They,  with  the  elder  birds,  should  join  to  hail 
The  merry  maiden  ;  and  the  snow-dad  Tale  {^ereii 

Showed  its  bright  face,  with  yaried  beauty  fraught. 
Koue  but  the  stem,  grey*bearded  mountains  kept 

Their  snowy  caps  on,  (remnante  of  the  cdd,  [relica 

Bemorseless  winter ;)  they  were  getting  old  1 
And  needed  it  to  clothe  them  while  they  slept.  [tJhe»e 

Bat  ah !  ihe  nmnre  with  sll  ite  beauties  gay,     [sweet .  .  .  K«t 
49teyed  with  us  but  a  season, — and  then  passed  away. 
[Bh^gfed  hmt  a  eeaton^  ehar^^thmfipom  aw  ^fed  awt^J] 

S.  IK 
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Tke  dig  i^NigU,  and  other  Poewu.    By  S.  Williajcs.    London : 

Mumj  and  Co. 

Gbbat  Ho  MBS  nodg,  and  critics  are  Bometimea  forgetM.  Thia 
IB  a  graTC  truth,  with  a  serioas  peraonal  reference,  whieh  came 
liringly  into  eflfectiye  force  on  our  conaciouaneaa  in  reading  a  amall 
tract,  which  we  hope  to  review  soon,  from  the  pen  of  a  Briatolijui 
bookbinder,  of  whom  we  have  acTeral  times  expressed  our  admira- 
tion, and  for  whom  we  profess  a  friendship  of  the  souL  The  tract 
bears  the  title  of*  Inceptions,"  and  the  author  is  W.  Ormond.  On 
the  tenth  page  of  the  said  pamphlet  we  read  the  name  of  "  Sdwurd 
Williams, '  and  thereunder  found  a  genial  and  loyinff  critique  of 
the  noems  of  this  self-taught  sweet  singer  of  the  muse-beloTed  citj» 
whion  Burke  represented,  and  in  which  Chatterton  was  born;  and 
thereupon  we  did  remember  a  transgression  or  omission  of  which'we 
had  been  guilty.  From  W.  Ormond  we  had  reoeired  a  copy  of 
"  The  City  of  the  Night,  and  other  Poems,"  which  we  had  read  for 
review ;  but  from  some  cause  or  other,  not  now  rememberable  by 
us,  the  writing  of  a  critique  was  not  done.  We  are  desirous  of 
remedying,  as  far  as  maj  be  now,  this  act  of  negleet 

We  learn  from  our  friend's  notice  that  Bdwara  Williams  belongs 
to  the  singularly  gifted  "fraternity  of  St.  Crispin,"  bom  in  a 
northern  parish  m  *'  the  olde  citie  "  of  BristoL  Kis  fitther  was  a 
shoemaker  of  great  natural  shrewdness,  and  his  mother,  who  died 
in  the  infancy  of  the  author,  was  a  woman  of  delicate  sensibility. 
Edward  Williams  has  served  his  time  as  an  apprentice  as  a  boot- 
closer,  and  is  an  active  and  trustworthy  journeyman.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  the  newspaper  columns  of  the  local  press  many  sweet 
and  quaint,  able  and  thoughtful  verses.  He  is,  W.  Ormond  says, 
"  a  true  and  thorough  Bristolian,  and  more,  a  true  and  thorough 
working  man ;  and  yet  more,  a  true  and  thorough-bom  poet,—"  a 
completely  representative  worldng  man  poet."  He  is  moreover 
leader  of  a  local  amateur  band,  is  well  versed  in  music,  and  plavs 
deftly  on  the  flute,  even  to  the  extent  of  discoursing  thereon  the 
choicest  mareeaux  of  the  operas.  He  is  merry,  mcMlest,  sensible, 
and  sociable,  and,  we  believe,  trulv  deservinff  in  daily  life  of  re- 
speetM  recognition  as  a  man  who  aoes  life's  duties. 

In  1864,  he  colleeted  a  few  of  his  pieces  together  into  a  small 
volume,  which  was  published  by  suDscription,  and  dedicated  to 
Lord  Brougham.  That  work  was  not  ixalj  favourably  reviewed  by 
the  local  journals,  but  was  even  noticed  with  appreciation  in  some 
of  the  higher  toned  literary  journals  of  the  metropolis— among 
whioh  the  Spectator  may  be  mentioned— as  possessing  merits  of  a 
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•omewhai  ezoeptional  nature,  when  oompared  with  the  shoal  of 
▼ene-books,  wnioh  every  antamnal  season  brings  to  the  critic's 
table. 

Power,  yarionsness,  insight,  and  descriptire  skill  are  charaoter- 
istios  of  the  Asmodean  new  he  giyes  of  '*  The  City  at  IT'ight ;" 
William's  verses  on  "  True  Nobility,*'  thongh  less  terse  than  Bobert 
Nicol's  on  the  same  topic,  yet  can  bear  pernsal  after  them ;  nor 
needs  Williams  to  quake  at  the  comparison  that  most  arise. 
Cowper's  verses  on  his  Mother's  Fictnre,  and  Aird's  lines  on  *'  My 
Mother's  Ghrave,"  are  nnmatchable  by  any  power  of  poetic  rapture ; 
but  there  are  in  this  little  book  some  very  fine  verses  entitlea  *'  My 
Mother's  Dying  Kiss ; "  six  "  Songs  of  the  Heart"  illustrate  a  fine 
idea,  although  the  delicate  turn  of  which  such  sets  of  verses  are 
susceptible  seems  scarceljr  to  have  been  given — the  polish  of  the 
gem  IS  not  equal  to  its  intrinsic  desert.  Some  of  his  sougs,  as 
"Beautiful  Bessie,"  "Jessie  Dear,"  and  "How  I  told  my  Love," 
would,  we  think,  well  bear  to  be  wedded  to  music,  and  be  attractive 
in  many  a  home  as  household  words.  Sensitive  oramatic  skill,  ex- 
pressed in  words  of  pathos  and  faith,  of  beauty  and  sensibility,  is 
shown  in  the  poem  which  we  quote  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's 
power.  And  this  noem  we  quote  for  the  purpose  of  reoommendiug 
it  as  a  piece  excellently  adapted  for  recitation  or  reading  at  the 
winter  meetings  of  young  men's  associations. 

*'  Farewell,  Bweet  innocent ! — ^for  evermore^ 

Farewell ! — siace  'tis  the  great  Creator's  will ; 
Ere  my  return  thy  sorrows  shall  be  o'er — 
Thy  breast  be  stilL 

"  Farewell,  alas ! — ^those  pallid  lips  of  thine 

Failed  to  return  the  kiss  mine  ovn  had  given  i 
And  yet,  thine  eyes  with  lovers  own  lustre  shine  i 
And  light  firom  heaven. 

**  Farewell !    I  go  to  face  '  the  giddy  throng,' 
Full  of  the  anguish  of  an  aching  heart 
I  go— to  laugh,  to  jest,  to  swell  the  song 
And  'play  my  part.' 

**  I  ffo  to  labour  at  the  shrine  of  Mirth, 

'Mid  pleasure's  derotees  who  wait  me  there; 
And  there  brieht  gladness  will  but  shadow  forth 
My  dark  despair ; 

"  For  I  shall  think  of  thee  the  live-long  niffht ; 
Thy  &ding  form  will  fill  my  torturad  Dreast— 
Even  when  my  merriment  is  at  its  height 
And  sparkles  best. 

**  Amid  the  glare  and  glitter  of  the  stagey 
Where  mimio  slaves  obey  my  tyrant  will. 
Thine  image  will  my  inmost  thoughts  engage 
And  haunt  me  still. 
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**  TfajT  moAos  shill  mingle  with  the  crowd'e  eppbow 
And  drown  *  the  shoats  of  Uughter '  ae  thej  liie 
'To  crown  my  effortt/  when  I  plead  mj  oftuae 
In  mirthCnl  guiae. 

"  Yet  must  my  Upe  the  emile  of  gladneM  wear. 
My  oheek  no  sign  of  sorrow  may  reyeal. 
Hot  may  mine  eyelida  lose  the  pent-up  tear 
Whate*er  I  feel 

**  No !  I  must  look  the  flood-gates  of  my  woe. 
And  with  a  smiling  Tisage  *  ply  mine  art," 
Though  '  1  have  that  withm  which  paaaeth  show ' — 
A  breaking  heart. 

<<  And  when  my  task  is  ended  I  shall  dread 

To  bend  my  footsteps  to  my  saddened  home; 
For  thou  wilt  then  be  numbered  with  the  dead. 
My  worshipped  one. 

*'  How  shall  I  miss  thy  *  pretty,  prattling  tongue^' 
Soft  in  its  accents  as  the  cooing  dore. 
Whose  words  from  founts  of  pure  affection  sprung 
In  floods  of  loTC  ? 

**  What  now  to  me  professional  renown? 

Henceforth  I  cslmly  wait  each  act  between. 
Till  death  shall  slowly  ' drop  the  curtain'  down 
And  close  lifers  scene.'* 

The  book  Ib  cheap  (Is.  6d.),  and  may  be  had  from  the  author, 
from  whom  we  hope  many  of  our  readfers  will  order  it.  We  sap- 
pose  that  "  Edward  Williams,  author  of  *  The  City  of  the  Night/ 
<&c.,  Bristol,"  will  reach  its  proper  destination. 

Topics  for  Teachers.    By  Jahks  C.  Gray. 
The  Hive.    Edited  by  J.  C.  Grjlt.    London :  E.  Stock. 

No  better  works  than  these  are  attainable,  eo  far  aa  we  know,  by 
Sabbath  school  teachers.  The  former  is  a  classified  EncyclopsedU 
of  Biblical  materials,  issuing  in  eighteen  monthly  parts,  at  Sd., 
and  the  latter  is  a  monthly  penny  magazine  for  working  Sunday 
school  teachers.  They  are  full,  suggestire,  well-informed,  and 
excellently  arranged,  while  they  are  txceedingly  concise  and 
exquisitely  handy. 
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850.  What  are  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Lake  School  of  Poetrj? 
When,  how,  and  with  whom  did  it 
originate? — ^W.  D. 

^1.  Dr.  Doran  ia  frequently 
mentioned  in  magazines  as  a  popu- 
lar  writer.  Can  you  tell  me  any- 
thing ahout  himsetf  and  his  works  ? 
— M.  G.  L. 

852.  In  the  "Papers  of  an  Under- 
graduate " — a  posthumous  Tolume, 
containing  a  selection  from  the 
manuscripts,  &c. ,  of  the  late  William 
Threlkdd  Edwards,  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge, — one  of  the 
early  contributors  to  2^  British 
Cofkroversialitt,  I  notice,  in  a  paper 
on  poems,  by  Hankinson  and  Peat, 
the  statement  that  **  for  nine  years 
Mr.  Hankinson  carried  off  the 
Seatonian  prize*' — p.  145.  I  hare 
to  ask  (1st)  What  is  the  «  Seatonian 
Prize?"  (2nd)  Who  is  Mr.  Han- 
kinson, and  what  else  has  he  done — 
especiafly,  what  mark  has  he  made  ? 
— S.  W.  T. 

853.  In  her  **  Guide  to  the  Lakes," 
Miss  H.  Martineau  mentions  an 
Elizabeth  Smith  of  some  fame,  who 
is  buried  in  Hawkshead  Church. 
Who  was  this  Elizabeth  Smith,  and 
what  made  her  notable? — S.  S. 

854.  In  what  year  was  I^apoleon 
Buonaparte  bom?  IS'apoleon  him- 
self, to  make  it  appear  that  he  was 
bom  a  French  citizen,  gaxe  1769  as 
the  year  of  his  birth,  which  fiction 
has  been  ra-asaerted  by  the  cente- 
nary celebrations  of  the  present 
year.  A  respectable  newspaper, 
commenting  on  these  fdtes,  gate 
1767  as  the  date  of  Kapoleon*s 
birth,  and,  if  memory    does    not 


greatly  deceive,  Alison,  in  his  "His- 
tory of  Europe,**  gives  1768  as  the 
year  of  his  birth.  Which  is  the 
correct  date  of  ICapoleon's  birth — 
1767  or  1768?— Samutcl. 

855.  Is  the  Rev.  Edward  H. 
Bickersteth,  of  Hampstead  (men- 
tioned in  the  valuable  article  on  Dr. 
Ingleby  in  this  magazine,)  in  any 
way  related  to  Dr.  Bickerstetfa, 
Bishop  of  Ripon?  Having  often 
seen  mention  made  of  the  Rev.  B. 
H.  Bickersteth,  but  knowing  no- 
thing of  his  life,  &c.,  any  biograph- 
ical particulars  concerning  him  will 
be  acceptable  to— Samttsl. 

856.  Many  phrases  in  constant 
use  are,  verbaiimf  the  language  of 
Scripture,  c.y.,  ''Make  haste,**  "By 
any  means,**  "They  left  off,*'  "The 
heat  of  the  day,*'  "Shut  the  door 

I  after  him,"  "As  soon  as  he  had 

<  left,"  with  a  multitude  of  others. 

I  What  is  the  cause  of  this  fact? 

,  Were  these  phrases  first  employed 
by  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  and 

;  thence  came  into  common  use  from 
the  hold  which  the  Bible  has  taken 

.  on  the  minds  of  the  people?  Or 
were  these  phrases  in  uee  previous 
to  the  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the 
nsign  of  James  I.,  and  employed  by 
the  translators  on  account  of  th«ir 
being  idiomatic?  An  early  reply 
to  this  query,  with  any  information 
on  the  topic  inquired  about,  will 
greatly  oblige. — S.  S. 

857.  In  the  99th  Canon  of  1604 
it  is  enacted  that  a  table  of  degnes, 
set  forth  by  authority,  regarding  the 
relationships  within  which,  as  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  of  God,  no  mar- 
riage can  legally  take  place,  or  be 
acknowledged,  "^  Shall  be  in  every 
church  puoUdy  set  up  and  fixed  at 
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the  charge  of  the  parish.'*  Ii  this 
law  of  the  Church  still  adhered  to  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,— it  is  not 
so  in  ours  ?  What  is  the  n^ure  of 
thistable?— L.  C. 

Akbwebb  to  Qxjbstigks. 

849.  My  biographer  has  stated, 
Terf  accurately,  that  at  an  early  age 
I  found  Paley's  argument  for  the 
existence  of  God  "  unsatisfactory, 
eren  in  its  own  form.*'  A  quarter 
of  a  century  lias  gone  over  my  head 
since  then ;  and  its  lapse  has  seen 
the  lapse  of  many  a  cherished  proof 
and  many  a  fatal  objection :  but  I 
think  no  better  of  Paley's  philo- 
sophy now  than  I  did  then.  His 
argument  I  deem  not  unhr  unsatis- 
£sotory,  but  invalid.  I  wonder 
much  that  it  should  hare  approved 
itself  to  his  own  searching  intellect : 
I  wonder  more  that  a  succession  of 
preceptors  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges should  hare  ever  believed  (if 
indeed  they  did  believe)  that  the 
study  of  Paley's  « Natural  Theo- 
logy "  could  convince  ingenious  and 
thoughtful  students,  who  did  not 
bring  to  its  perusal  "a  foregone 
conclusion." 

Paley's  argument  rests  on  the  tre- 
mendous assumption  that,  in  respect 
to  our  rational  inference  of  their 
cause  and  origin,  there  is  a  strict 
analogy  between  mechanism  and 
or^amsm,  between  a  watch  and  an 
animal  or  a  plant,  between  an  im- 
aginary watch  that  by  its  mechanism 
produces  watches  exactly  like  itself, 
and  a  fertile  or  reproductive  animal 
or  plant.  Kow,  whatever  may  be 
the  aniJogy  between  them,  the  dif- 
fisrence  is  vast.  Let  us  consider  two 
points  of  difference  only,  (a)  Mech- 
anism is  the  arrangement  of  given 
parts  by  external  adaptation  to  a 
plan;  organism  is  the  transforma- 
tion of  matter  by  its  internal  ener- 
gies. If  we  recognise  meclianism  in 
A  watch,  we  necessarily  infer  the 


plan  or  design;  and  we  know  of 

Elan  or  design  only  as  ideas  in  a 
uman  intell^ :  and  thus  we  neoei* 
sarily  infer  an  artificer  who  was  the 
author  of  the  mechanism.  But  by 
recognising  organization  in  a  plint 
or  animal,  we  do  not  find  ounelTa 
driven,  of  course,  to  the  same  otnh 
elusion ;  since,  for  ought  we  know, 
organisation  may  not  be  a  prodact 
based  upon  a  persisting  plan  or  de- 
sign, but  may  be  itself  the  plan  or 
design  of  a  finite  spirit,  sensuouilj 
expressed ;  just  as  the  chemistxy  of 
light  is  expressed  in  the  spectram.* 
(5)  A  watch  that  produces  watcbei 
exactly  like  itself,  is  indeed  analogooi 
to  plants  and  anim^^la  that  reproduee 
their  own  kind.  But  we  have  no 
right  to  assume  the  persistency  of 
species  in  fisce  of  the  hetB  recorded 
by  Darwin,  any  more  than  we  hire 
the  right  to  assume,  as  a  secure  and 
indubitable  principle,  the  chan^  of 
species  by  .natural  selection.  I)s^ 
wrin's  facts  preclude  such  dogmatiun 
on  the  side  of  his  opponents,  eren 
if  they  fail  to  establiui  his  own  hy- 
pothesis. For  aoght  we  know 
Paley's  assertion  (o£kp.  L  §  4)  that 
"  nothing  is  gained  by  going  back," 
may  be  fidse ;  and  *' going  back** 
may  be  nmpUfieaiion.  If  that  be 
the  case,  Paley's  watch  does  not 
represent  the  reprodactioB  of  animil 
and  vegetable  species.    We   matt 

*  Words  are  used  as  the  counters 
of  thoughts  and  things.  In  investi- 
gating the  law  of  ii«gi^^ft:jr»*^  we 
encounter  the  wonderfol  adaptation 
of  mean  words.  Bat  we  do  not  talk 
of  these  adaptationi  as  evidences  of 
design.  For  aught  we  know,  organ- 
isation may  be  nothing  but  a  sensi- 
ble representation  of  an  inner  hk, 
and  its  infinite  oomplezitj  or  seem- 
ing ingenuity  may  m  no  more  than 
an  expression  in  phenomcDal  form 
of  spuritual  life.  If  that  view  be 
correct,  the  organism  is  not  a  oon* 
trivance,  bat  a  speech. 
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then  t»  Immm  diaaUow  tha  Miumed 
analog  between  meohanism  and 
organism;  between  his  watoh-pro- 
duoing  watch,  and  a  fertile  plant  or 
animal.  But  (seemingly)  indepen- 
dently of  this  assamption,  PaIeY*s 
argument  is  further  wrong  two-fold. 

1.  Plants   and   aninuus   exhibit 
eridenoes  of  oontrtTance ;  and  oon- 
trivanee  necessarily  implies  a  con- 
trirer. 

2.  Thii  oontrirer  must  be  the 
first  cause  of  the  liTing  creation ; 
since  the  regreanu^  from  indiridual 
to  indiTidual,  does  not  lead  to  an 
origin  in  the  series,  and  since,  as  the  i 
<mly  altcraatiTe,  we  must  posit  an 
origin  ont  of  the  series. 

I.  It  is  a  momentous  but  gra- 
tuitous assumption  that  a  plant  or 
an  animal  exhibits  evidences  of 
oontriTance.  It  exhibits  nothing 
of  the  kind.  What  it  does  exhibit, 
is  means  which  do  effectuate  a 
certain  end.  If  contriTance  means 
nothing  more  than  the  relation  of 
eomdUum  and  fwuU  between  the 
means  and  the  end,  then  oontrirance 
does  not  imply  a  oontriTer.  If  eon- 
trivanee  means  more  than  this — 
means  that  the  conditions  were  de- 
gigned  to  produce  the  result, — then 
indeed  is  it  a  truism  that  where 
there  is  the  evidence  of  design  there 
must  hare  been  a  designer.  But 
whether  the  conditions  were  so  de- 
signed is  just  what  we  don*t  know. 

II.  The  regreesHS  from  effect  to 
cause  is  indeed  trifling  if  it  do  not 
lead  us  to  the  origin.  I  assert  no- 
thing either  j>ro  or  eoc.;  but  wlien 
Paley  compares  the  geneutiTC  series 
of  specific  plants,  or  that  of  specific 
animals,  to  a  chain,  end  asierfs  that 
"  a  chain  of  an  inflnite  length  can  no 
more  support  itself  than  a  chain  of 
a  finite  length,"  and  therefore  posits 
aself*exi»ted  being  as  the  support  of 
the  chain, — I  am  indignant  at  the  bo- 
phistry.  The  being  he  so  positi  lives 
from  an  infinite  lapsed  time  up  to,  i 
say,  4^004  B.O.,  supporting  nothing,  I 


or  at  least  not  supporting  Paley's 
chain.  But  we  are  quite  unable  to 
conceive  a  Being  occupying  that  in- 
finite lapte  of  time,  save  under  the 
notion  of  cause  and  effect,  t.  #.,  that 
each  moment  determines  him  in  the 
next  moment.  Accordingly,  PsJey*s 
self-existent  being  is  as  an  infinite 
rodt  on  which  his  ekain  ii  suspended  i 
and  an  infinite  rod  can  no  more 
support  itself  than  a  finite  rod — no 
more  than  a  chain  finite  or  infinite. 
But,  Palsy  would  reply,  the  chain 
is  self-supporting,  for  God  is  self- 
existent.  1  reply,  I  see  nothing  but 
assertion  in  the  proposition  that 
Gk>d  is  self-existent.  To  a  certain 
undetermined  subject  (God)  yon 
attach  (analytioalW)  the  predicate 
(self-existent),  xou  agsert  that 
your  rod  is  self-supporting.  Let 
me,  on  m^  side^  assert  that  your  in- 
finite cham  is  self-supported.  Why 
not  ?  There  is  no  neoessitv  in  the 
case  excluding  my  predication,  and 
yielding  yours.  Whether  we  con- 
template an  eternal  God,  or  an 
eternal  naturid  universe,  we  meet 
with  exactlv  the  same  difBculty.  To 
both,  Kant's  remarks  apply : — **  In 
this  way,  by  continually  requiring 
farther  and  farther  conditions,  the 
insight  and  satisfaction  of  reason  are 
postponed.  In  this  restless  state 
reason  is  driven  on  the  uncondition- 
ally necessary,  and  is  forced  upon  it, 
although  it  cannot  by  any  means 
comprehend  such  unconditional 
necessity,  and  deems  itself  happy 
when  it  inlringes  on  an  idea  able  to 
support  the  load  of  such  a  hypoth- 
esis." (Groundwork  of  the  Meta- 
physics of  Ethics,  translated  by 
Semple.) 

P.8. — Space,  being  infinite,  affords 
a  parallel  to  the  iafiaite  regreunt 
from  effect  to  cause.  Just  as  Reason 
demands  thtt  there  shall  be  no  void 
time,  but  that  phenomena  shall  be 
correlated  in  a  continuity  of  cause 
aod  effect,  so  does  Bifaton  also  de- 
mand that  there  shall  be  no  void 
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Bpaee,  bat  that  phenomena  shall  be 
correlated  {in  every  m&meni  of  time) 
in  a  continnitj  of  redproeal  actum 
and  reaction.  But,  observe,  the  at- 
tempt to  follow  thie  out  in  space  is 
fmitlese,  for  we  can  never  complete 
the  reciprocal  whole  of  action  and 
reaction  among  phenomena.  On  the 
principles  of  Paley,  we  ought  to  as- 
sign this  as  a  reason  for  positing  a 
necessary  snbstance — God — in  space 
t.  e.,  occupjring  space,  and  Hmiting 
on  all  hands  the  finite  universe, 
which  required  this  eneeinte  of  re- 
action. Such  a  eubetance,  like  the 
e€m9e  posited  by  Paley,  is  incon- 
ceivable. It  is  an  infinite  solid 
reeistanoe,  which  we  can  only  xeal- 
ixe  by  making  it  phenomenon — and 
then  all  the  difficulties  attach  to  its 
conoeption,  which  attach  to  that  of 
the  universe  as  an  infinite  plenwm; 
those  very  difficulties,  in  fact,  which 
the  divine  substance  is  called  in  to 
relieve.  A  weak  man,  of  very  small 
wei^t,  being  placed  in  a  basket 
with  his  hands  tied  to  the  handles 
of  the  basket,  is  unable  to  lift  hie 
own  weight.  To  a  person  wkolkf 
ignorant  of  physiology  and  mechan- 
ics the  case  presents  some  difficulty. 
If  a  speculator  were  now  to  explain 
matters  by  insisting  on  the  physio- 
logical derect  as  the  solution  of  that 
difficulty,  what  would  be  the  answer? 
Why,  this :  Endow  man  with  the 
strength  of  a  Berserker,  and  how 
much  forwarder  are  you?  The 
strength  brought  in  brinss  in  also 
the  very  difficulty  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  explain  away.  Such  is 
the  argument  of  Paley.— C.  M. 
Ikoisbt. 

851.  Br.  JohnDoran,F.8.A..,waB 
bom  in  London,  1807.  He  is  de- 
scended from  an  old  Irish  family 
belonging  originally  to  Drogheda. 
He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth  in  Paris,  where, 
as  well  as  in  Germany,  under  the 
care  of  his  father,  he  was  chiefly 
educated.    He    had  scarcely  com- 


pleted his  sixteenth  year,  when  he 
wrote  "The  Wimdoing  Jew*  a 
melo-drams,  which  was  firat  acted 
at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  in  1882,  for 
T.  Blanchazd'a  benefit.  He  was 
Bucoeseively  and  soceeasivlly  private 
tutor  in  four  of  the  nobleet  wniliflB 
in  England,  but  eobseqoently  formed 
a  connection  with  literature  and 
journalism,  which  has  sabeisted  for 
many  years.  He  was,  we  beliefe, 
editor  *of  The  Preee  for  ten  yean. 
In  188S,  he  pablished  "  Ibe  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Town  and 
Borough  of  Beading,**  the  eapttal  of 
Berkshire.  This  work  proeiuwd  for 
him  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  subas- 
quently  he  received  that  of  UxD. 
from  the  University  of  Marbuiv. 
In  1846,  he  edited  "Xenophon^i 
Anabasis,"  with  notes,  and  he  has 
been,  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  o(  a 
century,  a  favourite  and  frequent 
oontributor  to  the  leading  saiali. 
In  1861,  Mrs.  Romer  left  incom- 
plete at  her  death  menHMrs  of  the 
Last  Bauphine,  under  the  t^  ef 
"Fiiia  Bolorosa.''  This  woA  Dr. 
Doran  completed  in  harmony  with 
the  original  design,  and  in  unitf 
with  the  portions  finished,,so  that  the 
critics  say,  ^  a  more  toaching  picture 
was  never  presented  to  the  mind." 

To  an  edition  of  Toung^s  Foeoii, 
he  furnished  a  TalnaMe  memoir, 
which  was  made  the  groondwoik 
of  an  elaborate  oritiqae  in  ne 
Weeiminiter  Semew,  He  edited 
"The  Bentley  Ballads,"  Ac.  cob* 
sisting  of  a  selection  of  cfaoios 
songs,  ballads,  Ac.;  contnbated 
to  **  Bentley*s  Miscellany,*'  indud- 
ing  the  famous  productions  of  Father 
Prout  and  Dr.  Maginn,  as  wdl  as 
several  good  things  by  the  editor. 
**The  Last  Journals  of  Horses 
Walpole"  were  issued  under  his 
care.  He  is  the  author  of  a  seriss 
of  popular  and  readable  works  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  the  Mis- 
oellanies  of  the  elder  Disrssli— 
among    which    we    may  matioo 
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**TlMd  Traita,  and  Somathiog  on 
Shem,"  diiplayiiig  a  great  aoMunt 
of  reading,  an  agreeable  wit,  and  re* 
fiaedf  seholanbip;  "Habito  and 
Men,  with  Beamants  and  Beoords 
tottetuDg  the  Makers  of  Both," 
whiioh  is  not  only  amusing,  but  in* 
forming ;  ** Knights  and  their  Dajs/' 
»  qnissioal,  satirioal,  aneedotical 
book;  "Monarchs  Betired  from 
Bnsinesa^'*  attractiTe  both  to  the 
Btadent  and  the  general  reader; 
Histoty  of  Conrt  Fools,"  a  quaint 


«« 


i» 


yet  genial  pvodnetion  penetrated 
by  subtle  humour  and  surprising 
earnestness;  **New  Fictsres  and 
Old  Panels  " — eketchea  of  ofaancter 
abounding  in  jest,  repartee,  and 
anecdote ;  "  Saints  and.  Sinners ; 
"  lires  of  the  Queens  of  the  House 
of  Hanovvr ;"  **Li7es  of  the  Prinoes 
of  Wales,"  &c.,  &e.  Ha  is  known 
as  one  of  our  best  humourists  and 
story-tellers;  and  is  a  highly  popu- 
lar literary  man  and  cbramatio 
critic. — 8.15. 


C^ie  ^ocuiitB'  Sitddon. 


Jamu  Teare  PHm  Suajf§. — ^We 
are  informed  by  circular  subsigned, 
on  behalf  of  the  executors  of  the  late 
James  Teare,  by  Bev.  Charles  Q-ar- 
rett  and  Messrs.  James  Cowin  and 
T.  H.  Barker,  that  the  executors,  in 
accordance  with  the  testamentary 
instructions  of  the  deceased,  hare 
decided  to  oiFer  two  prizes  to  the 
writers  of  the  two  best  essays,  de- 
claring, illustrating,  and  enforcing 
the  principle  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  as  a 
Bodal,  moral,  and  Christian  dutjr. 
To  the  writer  of  the  best  essay  will 
be  awarded  seventy  guineas,  and  to 
the  writer  of  the  second  best  essay, 
twenty-^Te  guineas.  The  essays  are 
to  be  founded  upon  and  sustam  the 
subjoined  ten  propositions,  which 
were  the  bases  of  the  advocacy  and 
teaching  of  Mr.  Teare.  Bach  pro- 
position may  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
separate  chapter  or  section,  and  the 
entire  ai^ument  must  uphold  and 
Tindicate  the  doctrines  of  total  ab- 
Btinenoe,  and  the  total  prohibition 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  in  harmony 
with  the  uncompromising  spirit  and 
taaofaings  of  the  testator.  The  essays 
are  not  to  exceed  each  160  pages 
8to*  in  minion  type,  and  are  to  be 
written  in  a  legible  hand,  on  one 
aide  of  the  paper  only  with  mar- 


ginal space  for  alterations.  Each 
essay  seut  in  for  competition  is  to 
have  a  distinctive  motto,  and  to  be 
accompanied  with  a  sealed  letter, 
giving  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer,  with  the  motto  of  the  essay, 
for  identification,  but  which  will  not 
be  opened  until  after  the  adjudica- 
tion. The  unsuccessful  essays  will 
be  returned  to  the  writers,  if  required. 
The  others  will  be  retained  as  the 
property  of  the  trustees  of  the  late 
James  Teare.  Essays  intended  for 
this  competition  must  be  sent  in  on 
or  before  the  SIst  March,  1870,  ad- 
dressed to  the  James  Teare  Prize 
Essay  Committee,  the  Trevelyan 
Hotel,  Manchester.  Thenamesofthe 
adjudicators  will  be  announced  here- 
after. James  Teare's  definition  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  tee- 
totaliam  are — 1.  That  the  drinking 
system,  including  the  manufacture, 
sale,  and  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  as 
beverages,  is  the  greatest  evil  in  our 
land.  2.  That  all  mtoxicating  liquors 
are  perfectly  useless,  for  every  pur- 
pose of  life,  as  articles  of  diet.  8. 
That  social  moderate  drinking  cre- 
ates the  unnatural  demand  for  the 
poison,  which  is  the  principal  cause 
of  the  wide-spread  scourge  of  intem- 
perance. 4.  That  all  alcoholic 
drinks  are  injurious  to  the  health  of 
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the  bodj  and  the  mind,  eren  when 
taken  in  great  moderation,  as  it  is 
called.  5.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  coniequenilj  sinlid 
and  immoral,  to  contert  the  food  of 
the  people  into  liquid  poison,  and  | 
naturally  destroys  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  men.  6.  That  intodcatinf^ 
wines  or  alcoholic  drinks  are  no- 
where recommended,  sanctioned,  or 
commanded  in  Scripture  to  be  used 
as  bereragetf.  7.  That  it  is  the  sup- 
ply of  alcoholic  liquors,  fumiBbed 
by  the  manufacturers  and  Tenders 
•f  the  poison,  that  creates  the  unna- 
tural demand,  but  not  tlie  demand 


the  supply.  8.  That  as  the  traffic 
in  alcoholic  liqaors  is  injurious  to 
trade  and  commerce,  and  is  thi 
prinoipal  caoae  of  porerty  and  crime, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  GoTemmcnt  to 
put  it  down  by  legialatiTC  enactment 
9.  That  total  and  anirersal  absti- 
nence from  makinr,  adling,  and 
drinking  intoxicating  liquors  if 
God's  remedy  for  the  intempenooe 
of  which  we  complatn.  10.  Ttet 
teetotalism  is  not  a  mere  matter  if 
expediency,  but  is  a  scientific  M 
based  on  chemistry,  physiology,  aai 
Christian  monlity. 


f  Utrats  lioits. 


A  sxPitiirT  is  announced  of  the 
most  celebrated  work  of  perhaps 
the  most  mystical  and  beautiful 
Enghsh  mystics  —  ««  The  Rise, 
Bace,  and  Royalty  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,'*  by 
Peter  Steny,  Fellow  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  International  Association  of 
workmen  has  started  a  ioumal, 
at  Vienna,  called  the  Jreoplt'* 
Toict.  It  demands  direct  uni- 
Tersal  suflhtte,  unlimited  right  of 
meet bff,  and  of  association;  unre- 
stricted liberty  of  the  press,  the 
suppression  of  permanent  armies 
and  absolute  religious  freedom. 
The  journal  does  not  concesl  its 
origin,  and  asserts  the  tolidariijf 
which  unites  it  to  the  European 
Working  ifen*s  Society. 

Captain  "Bxdtj  A.  Wise,  a  pro- 
minent officer  oi  the  nary,  died  at 
Ifaoles  on  the  2nd  April.  He  was 
well  known  in  England  as  an 
author,  and  as  the  chief  of  the 
^sTal  Ordnance  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington.     He  was  bom  on  the  24th 


of  May,  1819.  CapUin  Wise  wis 
the  author  of  *'Los  Gringos," 
'•Tales  for  the  Marinea,"  •*8oaB- 
parias,'*  and  **  CapUin  Brand,"  and 
was  a  contributor  to  JBlaatwooJ^i 
and  other  British  Manainaa. 

Dr.  Pusey  has  pobUabad  Ftat 
2nd  of  his  JSanraMon,  or  Paaoeii 
the  Church — cdiiefly  in  valatioa  to 
what  he  calif  *tk«  erar-bkaMd 
TA^ofolos,*'  or  mother  of  God,  and 
the  immaculate  oonoeption.  .. 

'*  MisceUaneous  Poeoit,**  bir  Bar. 
John  Keble,  uniform  with  th« 
"  Christian  Year,"  are  in  the  pn*! 
and  the  Memoir  of  tlmt  fatbsr  cc 
the  Tractarian  moTMiieiit,  by  Set  J. 
T.  Oolendge,  has  DesB  fcuriuted. 

The  substance  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Nair- 
man*s  Apologia  has  been  lapio* 
duoed  in  his  "History  of  ay 
Beligious  Opinions." 

G.  TicckmiiUer  is  issiiiaga  sMi 
of  "  Commentariea  on  tbeWritii^ 
of  Aristotle,"  in  seoiiooa. 

The  inedited  works  <^  Goiiciar- 
dini  hare  been  published  by  the 
descendants  of  the  historian. 


(Simcvt&onnl  '§jdatm. 


A  WOED  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  DAT. 

Ebuoatioval  Beform  in  the  question  of  qneationB.  Oivilusatioii 
itmlf  depends  on  the  nature,  quality,  and  di£Rision  of  education. 
The  tone,  the  temper,  the  strength,  and  the  morals  of  social  life  are 
changed  and  Taned,  as  man's  mental,  emotional,  and  industrial 
nature  is  cultured  or  neglected.  To  know  what  education  should 
be  in  order  that  man  may  enjoy,  with  the  greatest  amount  of  oer- 
tainty,  the  most  intense  and  continuous  happiness  consistent  with 
the  position  in  life  he  may  be  called  upon  or  be  qualified  to  fill,  ii 
one  of  the  most  important  requirements  of  our  era.  The  publio 
mind  is  getting,  day  by  day,  more  busy  in  considering  it.  Under 
different  forms  it  is  reoeiying  earnest  attentioD,  and  the  thoughts  of 
our  ablest  men  are  exercised  with  diligence  upon  it ;  and  the  best 
means  of  advancing,  promoting,  and  improving  the  education  of  the 
people,  has  become  once  more,  as  it  was  nearly  forty  ^^ears  ago,  the 
most  frequentlr  talked  about  topic  of  the  time.  The  importance  of 
the  subject  and  tiie  magnitude  of  the  interests  wrapped  up  in  it» 
are  immense. 

Education  is  a  great  and  a  boundless  benefit,  if  properly  im- 
parted, api>lied,  and  employed,  but  misused  it  can  produce  terrible 
and  conspicuous  evils.  Li  the  spirit  of  man  there  is  emotive 
sensibility  and  activity,  imaginative  power  and  vigour,  conscientious 
of  desire  and  act,  as  well  as  intellection.  And  this  mixed  being 
eannot  rest  in  acts  of  mere  intelligence ;  he  purposes,  plan& 
endeavours,  and  acts ;  and  each  of  these  processes  is  influencea 
by  the  attitude  and  inclination  of  the  affections,  the  will,  the 
imagination,  and  the  thoughts  which  refer  to  them,  or  are  associated 
with  them.  Education  is  not  a  matter  which  can  readily  be 
spoken  of  pnr  et  simple.  It  is  complicated  by  many  consiaera- 
tu>n8,  arising  out  of  tiie  interests,  real  or  supposed)  of  labour, 
leisure,  arts,  agriculture,  j)ower,  pleasure,  commerce,  navigation, 
war,  wealthy  legislation,  jurisprudence,  political  economy,  social 
conditions,  public  moralitv  and  religion;  and  according  as  it 
IS  spoken  of  by  those  who  feel  or  protess  interest  in  these  several 
matters,  the  word  is  em^loved  with  a  modification  of  meaning  or  of 
association,  which  matenally  enhances  the  difficul^  of  forming  cor- 
Tcct  opinions  in  regard  not  only  to  education  itself  but  also  of  pro- 
posals made  for  educational  reform.  For  our  own  part  we  think 
that  education  will  never  be  fully  and  faithfully  dealt  with  until  it 
IS  set  before  the  thoughts  of  man,  free  from  these  embarrassing  envi* 
xonmeats,  and  is  considered  in  itself  as  the  whole  senes  of  means 
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hy  wbiflh  the  nature  of  man  nay  be  deTeloped  in  all  ita  powen,  and 
instructed  in  all  the  aotivities  of  whiob  it  is  capable,  so  that  it  may 
do  skilfully  and  well  all  that  is  reqiusite  for  its  general  healthy 
aotiyity,  as  well  as  for.  its  psxfonMBce  of  some  special  life  work  as 
its  c<mtiibution  to  the  weOfare  of  H>ciiety. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  Eight  Uer.  the  Archbishop  of  York,  that 
"Education  is  the  topic  of  we  hour."  It  is,  we  amrm,  a  topic  of 
perennial  interest,  of  the  mightiest  ooncemment,  even  as  a  onestioa 
of  political  eoononvi  and  still  more  sa  a  subject  for  consiaeratioa 
in  regard  to  social  nfa,  dvil  order,  and  religious  liberty.  Educatton 
is  the  means  of  developing  manliness  in  man.  Now  manliness  is 
dutifuloess.  efficiency  in  thought,  word,  snd  deed,  nobOity  of  chsr 
racter,  aim,  and  effort,  aspiraCive  energy  of  disposition  exerted  in 
ey^ry  possible  mode  and  form  to  reach  the  tip-top  dignity  of  our 
being— -the  full  perfection  of  aU  that  is  in  us  of  boaily  streiu^  and 
skill,  of  industrial  aptitude  and  concentration,  of  intelWctual  faculty 
and  ingenuity,  of  moral  puri^  and  impressiveness,  of  social  influence 
and  enectiyeness,  of  political  foresight  and  actioni  of  renfioos 
Figour  and  self-control  so  combined  and  hsnnoniaed  as  to  tnabU  us 
to  bear  oar  part  well  in  '*  the  life  which  we  now  liye  in  tha  flesh," 
and  yet  make  it  possible  for  us  to  entertain  hopes  which  ffo  beyond 
this  life,  and  the  mundane  things  with  which  it  concerns  itself.  To 
become  all  that  we  may  be  in  might  and  wisdom,  in  efficacy  and 
eamcstnesSi  in  ourselyes  and  tow ^os  others  ought  to  be  ofoi  endee^ 
Tour.  By  education  all  that  is  sccomplishable  by  us  is  made  pos- 
sible to  us ;  wi^out  it  we  are  the  liying  graves  of  all  our  own  popai- 
bilities  and  hopes,  our  life  is  but  a  Uring  death. 

Manhood  is  a  noble  gift.  The  wealth  of  fleld  and  mine,  of  mill 
or  pottery,  of  bank  or  mint,  is  ss  nought  to  the  wealth  in  man.  But 
weliave  hitherto,  with  all  energy  and  might  of  our  spirit  giycn  our 
hearts  to  deyelope  our  minerals  snd  fleld  products,  industries,  trades, 
manufactures,  &c.,  ss  so  many  enterprises  of  great  "  pith  and  mo- 
ment^"  while  we  haye  neglected  the  supreme  weslth  of  our  own 
natures  as  workers  and  tAinkerSi  as  helpers  and  co-mates^  as  pos^ 
aessors  of  the  mightiest  of  powers-^ the  power  of  soul.  Bducation 
is  to  our  manhood  what  culture  is  to  the  fieldi^  labour  is  to  the  tis- 
sues of  the  loom,  commerce  is  to  the  moneyed  wealth  of  nations-- 
the  condition  of  its  productiveness  and  actual  value.  The  intrinsic 
worth  lies  therein,  but  it  is  neither  enjoyable  nor  exchangeable  nntfl 
education  has  made  it  both.  In  the  undiscove^sed  gold  fields  of 
Australia  and  California,  what  wealth  lay  hid  and  vadess  for  ages, 
because  nnwrought.  In  tha  unwrought  manhopd  of  England  Sow 
much  energy,  intelligence,  inventiyeness,  skill,  thoui^t,  excellenoe, 
and  possible  holiness,  is  lost  and  losing !  Therefore  it  is  well  that  a 
cry  has  gone  forth  "  Educate  the  masses  " — let  them  no  lonnr  be 
the  Masses,  and  our  Mobs,  but  Men.  Educate  them.  leaa  fert^ 
what  is  within  them,  enable  them  to  become  all  that  tney  toMj  be, 
emancioate  the  slaves  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and  sin  and  crime,  set 
the  soul  free  from  the  dark  prison-house  of  thoughtlessness  t 
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Man  IB  ft  beisff  of  ft  wondTouriy  oomplex  nfttore.  The  pwaHNK- 
t«ea  ]aid  up  in  eyeij  hnnuui  being  ftre  namerotu  and  yftried*  On 
the  manner  in  which  the  powers  and  oapacitiea  of  hia  body  «njL 
mind  are  deTeloped  and  exercised,  a  man's  worth  depends.  Thevp 
ia  ft  mightier  wealth  in  humanity  than  figures  can  express,  or  gold 
^Bsx  symbolize.  In  the  body  there  are  contained  a  might  and  » 
Tersatility,  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  a  guess ;  and  in  bia 
vind  there  are  latent  sagacity,  iuTentiveness  and  thought,  beyoftd 
ealeulatioB.  Considered  as  a  centre  of  reception  and  causfttion ;  m 
A  being  in  whom  doing  and  thinking  exist  as  potencies,  yet  uttDiBni« 
Ibtted  but  developable ;  as  hfore$  in  which  there  lies  coiled  up  an  al- 
most infinite  ranety  of  infiuenees  and  effects :  how  wonderful  is  p, 
new-born  infant  !•— bow  thrice  wonderful  is  a  full  grown  person! 
''  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man !  How  noble  in  reason  I  How 
infinite  in  faculty !  In  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable ! 
In  action  how  like  an  angel  I  In  apprehension  how  like  a  god*-tlie 
beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  of  aniwaJs !  .  •  .  This  qnitt- 
tessence  of  dust!" 

This  refers  to  man  as  a  possibility  not  an  actuality.  We  luiva 
not  yet  learned  to  make  the  most  of  ourselves.  How  many  of  the 
oapacities  of  our  nature  do  we  suffer  "  to  rust  in  us  unused  I "  and 
bow  little  do  we  frequently  suspect  the  existence  of  special  poweiv 
in  us  until  the  occasion  calls  them  into  exercise  and  conscious  mini- 
Ibstation.  We  are  thus  "  unprofitable  '*  because  we  have  neglected 
tii»  old  sage's  precept,*—"  Know  thyself."  Indolent  sdf-oontent 
ofenuasters  us,  and  we  live  for  the  most  part  ''  halt  and  maimed," 
in  body  and  in  mind,  from  absolute  incompetency  to  form  a  concept 
tion  of  the  nerfectness  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible,  were  we 
to  put  our  mil  powers  out  to  proper  usury.  We  are  content  to  be 
ignorant  of  our  contents.  We  lack  the  curious  inquisitiveness  oon^ 
oeming  ourselves,  which  we  exercise  so  freauently  regarding  others, 
or  oUier  matters.  How  frequently  does  it  nappen  that  a  man  know* 
less  of  himself  in  his  inner  qualities  and  disposition  than  of  the 
eloih  which  he  handles,  the  earth  he  delves,  the  metal  he  works,  tl^ 
engine  he  manages,  or  even  the  books  he  studies  P  and  is  he  not 
often  less  conscious  of  the  bent  and  tendencies  of  his  own  frame  and 
intdleot,  than  of  the  characteristics  of  flowers  and  plants,  the  pro- 
perties of  figures,  the  powers  of  mechanical  combinations,  or  tbe 
vates  of  exchange  P  iuid  wherefore  is  it  so  P— plainly  because  we 
hftve  failed  to  estimate  aright  the  essential  value  of  man  as  man ;  iui|y 
even  his  worth  as  an  instrument  has  been  disregarded,  and  we  hare 
laboured  more  ardentiy  to  perfect  mechanism  than  to  culture,  df - 
Telope  and  educate  man. 

In  regard  to  the  working  elasses  we  believe  that  we  have  been  flpr 
too  anxious  to  have  ft  supply  of  them  as  machines  than  as  men.  Aa 
mere  maehines,  however,  they  have  not  been  found  to  be  so  econonii- 
/•■l,  so  unmurmuring  and  manageable  as  might  have  been  desiredL— 
•ad  that  for  this  very  reason  they  were  not  aesigned  to  be  machines 
but  men.    The  necesaities  of  their  nature  continually  antagonisfd 
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witli  the  exigenciet  of  Uieir  condition,  end  thtfy  i/^iri  fimtiA  td  be 
SMule  of  Tebellions  stuff*.  But  on  a  pro^r  tjntem  of  etfacatSon,  fta 
educttion  whioh  recosniied  the  manhood  nither  thaa  the  ikiMbMtai 
of  man,  which  oonsiaeredhim  aa  a  being  having  a  moral  puipoacfog 
hit  being,  while  he  ia  instrumentally  a  labourer ;  and  which  edeld 
look  ao  uir,  below  ^e  apparent  rarface  of  fi^tn;  a«  to  see  liutt  eiii-> 
tore  ia  ca|Htal»  and  that  education  is  a  mnltipliei'  df  tlie  titilHaea 
stoned  up  m  the  human  race,  this  would  noon  be  changed — and  MiM, 
the  worker,  would  increase  in  worth.  If  we  could  hate  every  ehild 
in  the  country  so  trained  and  enlightened  as  to  b^  healthy,  ttiotmt»  i9> 
telligent,  industrious,  sensible  of  responsibility  and  doty,  and  empMb 
of  acquiring  skill  in  labour,  and  information'  by  bdoke,^K>  thit  whMi 
they  gradually  arrired  at  manhood  (hey  knew  ihetme  natufe'  of 
Jbappineas,  and  the  correct  relations  between  doty  and  deH|(ht,  hdir 
much  holier  would  our  eiviliaation  be— how  much  #xSuM  Clie  weaJti 
of  the  world  be  increased?  Who  shall  calculate  the  alteoeti  iofi- 
idte  capital  which  education  would  unlock  P 

New  Potosis,  Australias,and  Californias,  witB  ihelf  mrtold  leold; 
would  not  be  appreciable  in  comparison. '  Then  eonsidaiad  m 
•oak  in  relation  to  the  churches. — And  how  infinite^  more  %^  be 
regarded ! — to  eternity,  have  vre  not  been  somewh)ittoo  narriMr  it 
our  view  of  mankind  P  Mi^ht  we  not  wisely  aak  oonelrea  -If  It 
ean  be  possible  that  the  Deity,  who  ban  Ibrmed  so  ftkMSlf  md 
vonderniUy,  this  strange  ana  awful  dompound^-maai— eaan  Ihmb 
bestowed  such  bounteous  endowments  on  him,  giin^n  Idm  each 
beavenly  thirst  and  hunger  of  the  spirit  after  knowledge  en^  trsdi 
without  conferring  on  him  as  well  the  capacity  of  recetttng'iiitd  hii 
Boul  with  delight  such  religious  aliment  as  is  most  needfsl Ibr  liiaaf 
Can  it  have  been  intended  that  a  great  gtoie  of  church-bbeta  eboeld 
be  placed  out  in  the  world  with  men's  souls  to  stimulate  tbe 
nesa  with  which  the  contenders  checkmate  each  o^er  f  Aad 
if,  while  we  gain  temporary  numerical  triumphs  forotir  ^aieiil 
men's  souls  are  reallybeing  lost  in  sensualism,  sin«  iecffingti'} 
eatanio  serpentry  P  What  if  not  only  our  bt^^tfter's  bleed  wdl 
from  the  earthy  accusing  us  of  our  sorrr  kee^er^i)[n  b«t  tt'tS 
'▼eiT  souls  cry  out  in  waits  of  irretrievable  woe  aguMtQ*^,ibfrJbat» 
while  we  quarrelled  among  ourselves  as  to  wh'6  alieftfd  lead  Hh 
beaven wards,  they  were  floated  or  dragged*  to6  truly  detilwftriil 

The  education  men  require  ia  not  such  as  promisee  bset^'Or  m 
readily  to  change  the  sofiere  of  their  lives ;  it  is 'oii]e  T«tlier  wbieb 
will  fit  them  to  live  well  ip  any  sphere  iti  Which  theU^  talei^  wnd 
soquirementa  find  fit  exercise,  ancf  makcfthetti  capsibleof  tbmiiitf  to 
tne  best  account  the  whole  powers  and  skill  of  tlieir  liaMire.  •  Ais 
^uite  a  mistaken  idea  regarding  education  that  the  bribe  of  spdvaaes- 
ment  from  the  ranks  of  labour,  should  be  hM  ottft'es'lui'  ifidoee- 
ment  to  acouire  it.  Labour  is  a  condltloii  Of  beaitby'liAi,  snd  it  a 
duty  incumoent  on  man.  tt  is  clearly  and  i>sfpably  ttoMf  ttal  anr 
one  should  portake  of  the  a<^cumu]sted  wetltb  isit  soeietyt  end 
neither  replace  nor  increase  th'e  capitsl  of  thd^rioe.    Bach  peisQO 
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OBght  io  Ifl^T^ti^  ircdj  ricHer  «ivl  better,  in  and  by  something  ha 
has  done  fiif  thoo^t^  tl^ui  he  ro:and  it  £ach  is  &  special  hemg  wiUi 
qfMeiaJi  povei%  gifta»  and  faculties,  and  this  self  ^Qght  to  be  dere- 
lo^ed  aAd  improved  bo  as  to  work  otit  efiectirely  all  the  power  ^hst 
I0  in  him  of  feeling,,  a^stivitf,.  thought,  soeiality,  industrf ,  eim  inta- 
2i^t,  ^Jtemplariqass,  and  worshipful  holinesb.  Then  onlj  is  a  maa 
tepij  educated  when  his  entire  being  is  led  forth  to  its'  higkest^ 
pwrf»t|,  wisiBstivb^flt  possibilities  and  effects,  and  so  beoome  the  right 
and  righteoas  indiyiduality*  of  which  he  i^  the  stable)  and  only  el^• 
^i&ple  in  the  collection  of  created  things.  Besides  being -W^ 
landowtior,  merchant,  tradesman,  scholar,  statesman,  ot  teadMr,  lid 
haa^  abore.and  beyond  all  to  be  a  man. 

-  Our  intentUm  in  the  present  paper,  bowers,  is' to  touch  as  Mttle 
en  deJl^atQable  ground  as  possible.  Oar  own  views  of  this  subjoat 
kaT^  bean  formed-  under  kifluences  prettt  free  from  the  alirfinfc 
^fiecial  Qhnrch*«nd-fitate  c^ueations  inYolvea  in  it  aa  a  subject  o€  po£ 
tieal  or  sectarian  agitation.  We  have  been  spectators  of  many 
«f  the  contest, of  IkA  great,  spirits  in  their  endeavours  to  make  thie 
Ofiltara  of  th^  mind  a  part  of  the  ordinary  procedtiro  of  human  life  1 
slid  we  haFe,.  in  part,  acted  somewhat  directly  on  public  opinion  to  ia* 
fluanoa  it  in  favpor  o^the  spread  of  intellecttial  light  and  of  affofdiiig 
ttati  tker  opportunity  of  shedding  over  the  path  of  his  life  the  ilhi- 
imsnatiog^ power  of.  reason,  prudence,  and  thoujghtfiilnesB,  and  of  na* 
peUing  ttoxoi  the  practical  exiateno^  of  humanity, 'as  far  aa  potoibla« 
ibe  bouading  and  besie^g  forces  Ot  darkness  andignctraaoo*  •  We 
have  atudiad  the  topic  in  the  booka  of  the  past,  in  the  legialatioid 
aad  morality  of  Hoses,  and  in  the  Speculations  of  Pbte',' in  (he  wci- 
twgB  of  Alouin  and  Acquinas,  in  the  produottoxis  of  Baooii  and 
H^ial,  Locke  and  Cousin,  Baumgarten  and  Bantham,  Karnes  and 
Sdgaworth,  Mill  andHaoiilton ;  and  it  takes  its  i^aoe  before  ua  not 
anly  aa  an  historical  questioui  but  as  a  philosophscd'  topic.  In  these 
iwe  pointa  we  shall  notioe  it  in  this  ^aper.  We  may,  hereafter^ 
twat'Of  it  <m  the  practical  side,  in  regard  to  how  we^iMiy  best  edti« 
oata  U19  peopla*— a  most  important  topic,  tipa  fbrdiatmsBion,  and  we 
dbould  mf  naarly  ready  for  settlement.' 

■*  Xdimatioajii  reform  nas  o<!oupied  ^uoh  of  the  attantion  of  msop 
and  for  a  Acm;  time  now  has  been  a  theme  of  the  deepest  intireat. 
B  ^'imfMasibTa  to  enter  into  the  minute  deta^tf  of  sehooltriai&g 
Old  disoiplina  w))ich  have  been,  with  varying  suocess/  adojHMl  either 
to  aimalate  or  to  stimulate  progross.  iTor  dan  wa  notice  aad  de- 
aeribethe  different  mi&thods  tried  to  secure  sddeesa  in  the  promolkia 
of  apeeial  topics  of  atudy.  But  a  concisa  retumi  of  aama  of  the 
ohdet  faata  in>the  history  of  eddoatioh  may  not  be  unserviceable  in 
our  tunas  when  the  subject  has  begun  again  to  form  a  leading  ele- 
ment in  thooghb  among  statesmen,  and  a  j^hief  dry  among  agiteaon^ 
aa  well  aa  a  oeatre  of  attraction  for  "  TTnions  '^  and  *' Leagues." 

It  would  only  be  padantlo  nobsanse  t6  oommenoe,  in  a  popular 
paper  like  this;  with  a  disquisition  on  eduaiktion  among  the  Hebrews^ 
the  Egyptians,  the  Oraeks,  and  the  Bomana.    Eren  the  edueatiTe 
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iytlMM  of  the  Middle  Ages  oovld  ■ctroelj  be  treated  of  m  &  roosk 
^raft  of  an  estay,  such  as  this  aims  at  being  read  aa,  witbout  expk> 
Batk>ns  about  scbolssticism,  which  would  be  much  more  wearisoMS 
Ibaa  edifying,  beoanse  baying  little  or  no  bearing  upon  the  questioa 
aa  it  comes  ^fore  our  age,— How  are  the  people  to  be  so  taught  ss 
to  easnre  the  safety  of  society,  and  secure  the  personal  independp 
SBoe  of  the  indiyidoal  P 

Hie  general  statement  may  be  hasarded  that  during  the  Middlt 
Ages  education  was  not  only  scholastic  but  ecclesiaatacal.  Tlie 
Okurch  was  the  educator  of  the  people.  But  the  learning  which  bad 
bsen  stored  up  in  the  Sast  was  broadcast  oyer  the  West,  by  the  fsU 
of  Constantinople,  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  popular  de- 
mand for  knowledge  consequent  on  the  Beformation.  xne  appasl 
of  the  Eeformers  was  *'  to  the  Law  and  to  the  Testimony  ;"  and  as 
they  had  set  up  a  claim  for  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  regsrd 
to  truths  deemed  to  be  divine,  they  strenuously  exerted  themselves 
to  d&iTuse  the  Scriptures  among  the  people,  and  to  extend  the  powtr 
of  pemsing  them.  The  Beformation  was  the  era  of  the  first  grsit 
•tir  in  Europe  for  the  popularization  of  education.  Heading  wis 
regarded  as  an  agent  in  salvation,  and  a  means  of  applying  the  ia- 
•tnietions  of  the  Gospels  dosely  to  the  soul,  and  learning  was 
ayidly  sought  as  one  of  the  modes  of  attaining  unto  the  gut  of 
€kKl.  The  seal  of  the  Eeformers  on  the  one  hs^d  evoked  the  ear- 
nestness of  the  adherents  to  the  firmly  knit  dominions  of  Hilde- 
brand ;  and  Borne  became  urgent  to  found  and  labour  in  schools  sad 
eoUeges.  Luther  and  Loyola  alike  aimed  at  the  eeclesiastioal 
direction  of  education,  or  the  subordination  of  the  secular  learning 
ef  the  age  to  the  purposes  and  progress  of  the  church,  and  so  seou- 
ying  the  subordination  of  the  state  to  the  church,  and  maintaining 
Ibe  distinction  between  laitjr  and  clergy. 

Among  the  historioal  incidents  connected  with  the  progress  of 
ednoation,  we  may  note  an  Act  passed  by  Uie  Scottish  Parliament^ 
in  1494,  making  it  compulsory  on  lUl  barons  and  freeholders  in  the 
realm  to  send  their  children  to  sdbool.  In  1612  St.  Paul's  school 
was  founded  by  Dean  Colet.  Cardinal  Wolsey  founded  a  sobool 
in  Ipswich  in  1628,  and  wrote  a  letter  on  ednoatioo  to  the  mastsrs 
ef  that  Institution.  A  number  of  schools  were  oonstituted  and 
tc-endowed  under  King  Edward  YI.  The  chartered  Ci^  Compa- 
nies devoted  a  considenble  portion  of  their  revenues  to  the  iastUa- 
tion  of  schools ;  and  s  great  number  of  charitably  disposed  pcrsooe 
taring  the  sixteenth  century,  plaoed  educational  endowmenta  in  the 
bands  of  tmstees  and  offioial  bodies  for  the  restoration  of  old,  or  of 
Ibunding  of  new  schools.  After  the  fervour  of  the  Beformation  had 
aet  in,  it  became  the  fashion  to  bequeath  or  appropriate  moiatfw  or 
lends  for  educational  purposes.  A  few  schools  were  enoouraged  by 
MaiT ;  and  EliMbeth  also  gave  aid  and  iafluenoe  to  ibe  jjiromoticHi 
Of  edueation ; — among  other  of  hergood  aots*  reeonstituting  West- 
minster. In  1616  and  1638  edueatioaal  Aots  were  pesaod  liy  the 
fiiiiament  of  Scotland,  though  no  general  or  systenatio  attcmpi 
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to  proTidd  Wlegtslatire  eBsctnumt  for  the  gancral  eduoatioiiof 
the  people  of  Ensland  seeint  to  have  beeii  maae« 

Iu>ger  Aflohams  '*  Sdiolemaster  "  was  issued  in  157 1»  two  years 
after  the  author's  death,  and  this  work  forms  one  of  our  earliest 
XDodem  srsteinatic  treatises  **  on  the  right  method  of  educating 
children,  of  providing  ''  a  whetstone  to  sharpen  a  good  wit.  ana 
encourage  a  will  to  learning,"  and  of  making  a  ehild  what  "  aptness 
of  nature,  adrioe  of  friends,  and  Gk>d's  disposition,  shall  lead  him  " 
to  be.  Another  endeavour  was  made  by  John  Milton,  in  his 
**  Tractate  on  £ducation,"  16'i4»  to  point  out  the  faulty  metJhoda 
prevalent  in  teachins*  and  to  sketch  out  a  soheme  which  would  bo 
more  liberal,  comprehensive,  and  suitable  to  man's  estate  than  that 
common  in  his  day.  **  That,"  said  Milton,  "  I  call  a  complete  and 
generous  education,  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully^ 
and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  puolic  and  privsie,  of  peaM 
and  war."  Another  step  was  taken  in  Prance  by  the  publication* 
in  1688,  of  Fenelon's  treatise  "  On  the  Education  of  Girla,*'  in  which 
he  advocates  a  wide  and  judicious  culture  of  the  gentler  sex,  go- 
verned by  good  sense  and  discreet  thoughtfulness,  so  as  to  ^vo 
them  the  ftul  use  of  their  faculties,  not  only  as  a  means  of  bringing 
about  their  own  happiness,  but  of  increasing  their  power  of  making 
others  happv  bv  their  knowledge  of  all  that  is  useful  in  their  sphero^ 
is  weQ  as  all  that  is  virtuous  and  elegant. 

To  make  Christianitv  the  basis  of  civilisation  was  a  noble  and 
notable  ambition,  and  had  the  entire  ioterpenotration  of  personal 
and  social  life  with  the  life  of  Christ  been  aooompiished,  Christen- 
dom would  have  been  irrer ersibie  and  impregnable.  But  external 
success,  which  is  only  apparent,  was  attempted,  while  internal  suc- 
eestf,  wiiieh  alone  is  real,  was  left  unachicTcd.  Unity  more  than 
community  was  sought,  and  education  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  the 
leading  forth  of  man's  nature  into  perfectness  and  effectiveness^ 
and  came  to  be  thought  of  asapropaideutio  towards  the  old  church 
or  the  new,  as  the  case  might  be. 

In  England,  the  E.eformation,  by  destroying  the  religious 
houses,  brought  about  a  considerable  destitution  in  education,  and 
several  grants  towards  the  endowment  of  schools  were  made  by  the 
Tudor  sovereigns,  and  in  their  times  a  large  number  of  wealthy 
persons  founded  educational  endowments  in  several  districts,  towns, 
and  parishes.  But  no  systematic,  general  national  soheme  of  fondl- 
ing tne  character  and  informing  the  minds  of  tho  people  was  insti- 
tuted or  attempted.  Public  schools,  endowed  schools,  and  charity 
schools,  although  pretty  numerous,  were  not  by  any  means  co* 
extensive  with  the  country  or  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  a  growing 
population.  In  Scotland  the  Church  and  State  combined  to  inau- 
gurate  a  better  system.  Bv  Parliamentary  enactments  every  parish 
in  Scotland  was  compeUea  to  erect  a  school  and  a  house  for  the 
master,  to  provide  a  salary  for  a  teacher,  and  to  see  that  there 
should  be  no  vacancy  in  an^  such  school  exceeding,  at  any  one 
time,  six  months.    The  proprietors  of  land  in  each  parish  provided 
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the  ftmds,  and  the  Ohoroh  txtidertook  the  tetHhs  of  tiiexmidillB»» 
tiofiA  of  the  teaehen  and  the  inspeetion  of  tiie  iciiools.  This 
admirahle  scheme  wronght  eioeedtngfly  weii  no  long  m  tibe  popular 
tion  was  tpafse,  bnt  when  mannfaetnreB  and  coninMice  biuught 
great  maases  of  the  peo^^e  togetiier  into  townriupe,  ike  ai^ila 
adiobiBtic  institution  Tequired  by  law  faikd' to- provide  meHH 
CDongh  for  education,  and  the .  tenitorial  form  of  aehoob  wad 
ehurohes  broke  down  under  the  changes  introdueed  hj[  the  oeiiCn« 
liaation  needed  efil»otaAUy  to  eany  on  industrial  puivuita  aood  tnid* 
ing  concerns.  Acts  cff  ParHament  were  too  inelastic  to  pennit  ei 
a  change  in  the  incidence  of  the  burdens  from  the  one  speeiea  of 
wealth— 2cM<i— to  ite  other  and  more  modem  sort  pi  q/U9,  80 
country  parish  schools  were  half  emptied  by  thedrsini^g  off  of  the 
surplus  rural  population  into  towns,  and  yet  for  these  crowded 
masses  no  adequate  prorision  coutd  be  Aimished  as  tfie  hm  stood. 
Nor  has  the  law  been  so  amended  yet  as  to  make  edneation  a 
charge  upon  society  in  any  equitable  form.  Y^untarr  effort  and 
the  Msolute  necessities  of  the  people  hare  done  someWnat  to  sup- 
plement the  supply,  but  these  are  both  intermittent  and  preoariOQS» 
and  they  do  not  narmonise  with  the  ideal  of  the  Seotnah  sdiool 
qrstem,  which  seeks  to  ensure  tiie  constant  residence  and  dvtiftil 
attendance  of  a  competent  teacher  in  erery  centre  of  popolaitMiiy 
however  smaU,  so  that  a  full  and  tikorough  school  training  may*  be 
within  reach  of  the  poorest,  within  a  ftir  walking  distance  ftom  hia 
own  home ;  an  ideal  which  seems  easy  of  fViliUment,  were' but  tiw 
burden  of  the  schools  made  to  fkll  on  the  poasesson  of  accumulated 
wealth.  Notwithstanding  that  several  Acts  of  Barliamtnt  have 
been  passed  for  the  amendment  of  tiiis  system,  it  has  not  yet  been 
worked  into  hsrmony  with  the  changed  ccmditions  of  modem 
society.  Yet  it  has  several  ciaima  to  attentive  oonsoderatkm  if  wo 
wish  io  learn,  from  the  history  of  the  past»  what  may  be  profltBfaie 
and  advantt||eous  in  the  present  and  beneficial  in  tae  future.  Its 
theory,  and  m  a  great  measure  its  result,  was  to  corar  the  entire 
territory  with  available  places  of  instruction,  superintended  by 
qualified  and  tested  masters,  whose  independence  was  so  far 
guarded  as  to  make  them  free  from  the  more  pressing  anxieties  of 
Bfe,  and  yet  not  so  f ar  ss  to  induce  or  sufier  them  to  relax  their 
eneargles  or  sink  into  sloth.  All  the  school  buildings  and  the 
master's  dwelling  were  peremptoril]^  ordered  to  be,  kept  in  due 
repair  and  habitfU)lene88,  while  a  periodical  inspection  01  the  pre- 
mises, an  examination  of  the  work  done  by  master  and  pupils, 
and  a  general  superintendence  of  ihe  character  and  conduct  of  the 
teacher  were  provided  for,  and  a  sense  of  responsibili^  in  re^^a/d 
to  education  was  diligently  kept  up.  The  svstem  lacked  Ihe  ftd- 
ness  and  completeness,  the  thoroughness  and  esprit  of  our  putdSc 
schools,  but  it  possessed  a  diffusiveness  and  comprehensivenesi  of 
which  England  nas  felt  the  want. 

The  Church,  in  the  exercise  of  its  inspeetorship  over  these  aehoab 
which  Parliament  had  instituted  in  every  part  of  tiie  land,  waa  for 
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hiB  poflilion  in  regard  to  oharaister  and  leaniiag  were  teated  bv  the 
Ghirai  before  kia  appointment  by  the  landed  propietora  oomd  be 
eonfirmedi  and  an  aimiial  irkitatioa  of  each  achool  was  imperatiye. 
Una  inapectkm  waa  net  entmated  to  one  peiBon»  bat  required  to  be 
4tme  by  ^b»  Preabytery  aa  a  body,  or  by  a  eommittee  of  their  nnm* 
bar  appointed  for  the  porpoae,  who  were  bound  to  report  to  the 
Reabytery,  or  aggregate  of  officiating  clergymen  in  a  locality  of 
eenaidfirable  extent.  Gopea  of  the  reports  made  on  their  achoola 
were  attainable  by  teai^exa.  and  a  right  of  appeal  againat  any 
atriotnrea  made  waa  oonceded.  If  any  teaoher  was  reported  to  bo 
fnefficidBt,  or  to  have  fallen  into  any  groaa'  immorality  or  eeaaurable 
ain,  he  waa  put  upon  hia  trial  before  tiieae  clergy^  who  had  power  to 
enoBine  witneaaea  on  the  matter  and  act  jodioially  in  the  affair* 
wiiile  appeal  waa  open  agaioat  their  deeiaion  to  the  aupveme  eourta 
of  the  oomrtry.  The  State  had  thua  provided  ample  aecurity  foe 
fitneaa  and  effimeaey  by  ita  machinery  ao  Icmg  aa  it  waa  properly 
worked*  and  the  (^uroh  had  pretty  extenaiye  powera  orer  purily 
of  li£»  and  orthodoxy  of  opinion. 

The  cditroyeraiee  between  the  Churehea  against  hereay — ^in  their 
different  yiewa  of  orthodoccy  Mid  heterodoKy — continued  to  influence 
ednealion  a  good  deaL  At  length  a  sort  of  armed  troee  waa 
wftuaUy,  if  not  Tirtmeusly,  agreed  upon*  under  the  ominous  term* 
ISbkration,  Beligioua  differeneea«  aa  liier  eould  not  be-  cured^ 
wefeB  now  looked  upon  aaTagariea  to  be  endured— to  be  borne  witii 
fyt  the  aake  of  oirio  peaee»  not  through  charity  of  spirit.  In  Eng^ 
land  the  Berolution  of  1088  made  tokration  a  prineipleaad  a  rights 
and  it  aeemed  hopefully  posatble  then  to  attempt  '*to  promote 
ererywhere  that  way  or  training  up  TOoth,  with  regard  to  their 
aeveral  conditional  which  ia  the  easieat,  ahorteat,  and  likeliest  to  pro- 
duce Tirtooos,  ttteful»  and  able  men  in  their  distinct  callinga."  With 
the  intent  of  aidimr  in  this  great  public  exigency,  John  Lodce,  in 
1M)»  iseued  kia  <<  Noughts  on  Education."  the  motto  of  which  tB^ 

**  Bootrma  rires  promovet  insitas 
BeNCtique  cultns  pectorA  robomnt. 
u  toamqne  defeoere  mores 
Dedeooitmt  bend  nata  calpsB."  * 

JETordM  (Odw)  ir.  4. 

This  treatise  waa  so  effective  that  not  only  were  a  large  number 
of  schools  founded  in  consequence  of  its  able  advocacy  of  good 
training,  bat  many  schoolmasters  were  incited  to  new  efforts  to 
improve  the  aystems  on  which  they  taught.  Even  in  Scotland, 
under  its  stimulant  power,  a  new  Act  of  I^rliament  was  passed,  in 
1096,  in  favour  of  scnools  and  schoolmasters. 

The  influence  for  good  thus  set  in  motion  was  augmented  and 

*  Instnxction  improret  onr  inborn  Isctiltief ;  and  proper  tmiiiing 
stMDgthaDs  our  m<Ml  powers.  Wheresoerer,  indeed,  good  habits  are 
awanting,  fimHa  mar  even  the  W(ril*boni* 
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Mnfenedl  hj  m  noble  amd  stkiiag  **  Sermon  prenehed  lAlbePaffUi 
Ohfrnh  of  Gbnrt  Chnreh,  London,  Umj  9lht  l74i,  bf  tfooflpii 
Bntier,  LKDm  Lord  Biehop  of  Dnriinni,'' (natbor  of  lAie  "  Anakgy,*^ 
—"On  Obftrity  Scboole/'  m  wbieb  tbel  gveai  thinker  ndbuM  tbni 
ibe  neeetritiet  of  cbiJkdren  in  zeg^erd  to  ^kuntlion  "  ere  «e  tmlv  ■ 
Biinnd  demand  npon  ne  to  traim  ikem  wp  im  ike  «iy  fAmf  ^kamlifo 
ee  tbeir  bodily  wante  ere  a  demand  .to  ptofidelbeir  bedil|r  BOoriaL* 
ttentk*'  and  maintaiaa  ae  a  eonaeqnenoe  "tbafc  ebildren  baro  af 
mneb  rigfbt  to  aome  nipper  edneation  ae  to  have  tbeir  liTee  ]»•• 
lerred,"  and  tbat  "  tne  public  ia  aa  moob  iniereated  in  (he  ednea 
lion  of  poor  ebildren  aa  in  tbe  preaerFatioa  of  tbeir  livee." 

In  lookinf  OT«r  tbia  xmre  tvaot  we  notice  tbat,  at  tbta  tWB»  ^'  Tbe 
fioeiety  for  tbe  Promolinff  of  Cbnation  Knowledge  "--eal»bliabed 
l^TS'^bad  aet  np  a<Mne  cAanty  acboo)a»  and  promoted  otbera  fov 
tbe  purpoae  of  "ednoatcng  tbem  in  tbe  priaMBiplee  of  leligioa  ae 
well  ae  of  eivil  lifii ;"  and  wae  endeaToonng  to  aecore  tbe  attention 
of  tbe  elei|^,  S«n^#  ^id  aebolara  to  tbe  neoeaeaty  of  ]ettio|[  tbe 
poor  in  tbeir  degreea  ^are  witb  their  wealtbier  neif  bbonsa  tbe 
bleaiinga  of  li^in^  in  an  age  when  knowledge  bad  been  iaoceaeed. 

Iloaaaean'a  "  Smile,"  pnbliabed  in  I7d2,  aa  aonto  tbonob  vieioa- 
ary  tomanee  of  ednoationt  by  ita  abaorbing  intereat  and  bntfliai 
eloqnenoe  rouaed  tbe  intereat  of  i'ranee  inxegard  to  thatraiaiaxof 
ibe  mind.  It  g^ve  paominenee  to  tbe  fact  tbat  ignoraaoOt  wretohad- 
Aeea*  and  yiee  are  bnkod  together  ae  iaeriftable  oomnanioa%  and  to 
tbe  idea  that  tbeimproremeot  of  aociety  oonld  only  oe  effeeted  bj  a 
eonabtent  and  peraiatoat  warfiure  witb  iAnotmnoe  aa  the  vu>di«r  of 
woea.    Bonaaean  inflneneed  on  the  oae  naod  tbe  Baoyatopaediala^ 


and  oa  tbe  othar  Peataloaai.  Tbe  toneta  of  tbe  EnoyeioMdia 
afPeeted  tbe  BeToIution»  and  tbe  Tiewe  of  Peetaloaai  ohawinart  tbe 
whole  aapeot  of  edoeadoa  ia  Switaerland,  broogbt  tbe  talent  aad 
energy  of  Bmmannel  De  F^enbexg  into  operative  aotin^  ia 
edooation,  and  ultimately  atinred  op  aa  edoeational  refocia  in 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France^  whidh  baa  been  feli  ia 
England,  aad  baa  stimulated  America. 

In  1782  Eobert  Baikea  founded  Btmday  acboola,  and  in  1786  tbe 
"  Sunday  School  Union  "  waa  founded.  Joaeph  Lancaator  and  Dr. 
Andrew  Bell,  in  1798,eommenced  the  Monitorial  ayatom  of  teaching. 
Uadet  tbe  impubM  of  the  former  the  "  Britiih  and  Foreign  School 
Society  *'  waa  eatablisbed  in  1805,  aad  under  the  influence  of  tbe  latter 
the  '*  National  School  Society  "  took  form  m  1811.  In  1815,  Jamea 
Bttcbaaan,  under  the  auapioea  of  Sobert  Owen,  inaugoraled  tbe 
Infant  School  ayatom  (which  had,  in  1780,  under  OberliB,  been 
attempted  in  the  Ban  dela  Boche)  at  New  Lanark  \  and  about  UOO, 
on  the  invitation  of  Jamea  Mill,  Z.  Macaulay,  Lord  Brou^mm, 
Ac,  be  introduced  it  to  Brewer'a  Green,  London.  Mr.  Wildenpfai 
followed  Buchanan's  lead,  and  the  Cburcb  of  Enfdand  ineorporated 
tbat  ayatom  in  tbe  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  Scnool  Sooiety* 

In  1819,  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Brongham  c(ot  a  oommianon  a^raatod 
to  inquire  into  the  management  of  publ&o  eWitieakft  £br  toa  cdn- 
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dfttiott  of  th^poor,  and  in  1820  broagbt  in  A  bill  for  the  *«  Natknal 
Kducation  Or  the  People."  It  faSed  through  the  jealousT  of 
Chnrch  land  Dissent '— the  former  becanse  they  had  too  little 
poirer  giren  theta,  the  latter  beeanse  they  -vrere  to  little  recog- 
aiaed  in  and  faronred  by  it.  Then  the  Society  for  the  Diffasion  of 
TFaefal  Sjiowledge  was  eatabliBhed,  mechanie'a  inatttiitea  apmnf 
xSp,  London  Uniyersity  waR  fonnded,  and  in  1831  the  grand  ioheme 
fbr  the  joint  ed  a  cation  of  Catholic  and  Proteatant  children  in  Ire- 
land was  inangnrated  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  (then  Lord  8t«aley). 

In  1^8,  elementary,  middle,  nnd  normal  schoola  wete  fonnded 
in  Firance  bv  M.  G-oizot,  nnder  the  presanve  of  M.  Oontin,  on 
Kighly  libeml  principles ;  and  in  the  same  same  year  in  Britain  m 
grant  of  £20,000  on  behalf  of  edneation  if  as  made  by  Pariia»ient» 
and  allotted  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  the  National  and 
British  School  Societies.  Bnt  the  first  Befotmed  Pariiament,  i& 
trhieh  ihef e  were  509  Liberals  and  149  Conserratrres,  was  allowed 
to  pass  ftwar  withont  the  enactment  of  any  proper  and  effeetire 
scheme  for  the  edneation  of  the  people. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester  issued  in  1885  some  ttart- 
lifag  statements  regarding  the  lamentable  deficiencies  in  edneation 
of  the  working  population  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  These 
attracted  the  notice  and  awakened  the  interest  of  B.  F.  Dnppa, 
whose  active  flympatby  and  energy  of  character  led  him  to  propose 
the  institution  of  the  •*  Central  Society  of  Education,"  18«e.  T» 
this  association  Grote.  De  Morgan,  Bnlwer,  Beekford,  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  Lord  John  Enssell,  the  Earls  of  Eadnof  and  Love- 
Isce,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Ac,  adhered.  The  object  announced 
in  its  formation  was  "  to  collect,  to  classify,  and  to  difihse  infonna* 
tlon  concerning  the  education  of  all  classes,  in  every  department,  in 
order  to  learn  by  what  nleans  individuals  may  be  best  fitted  in 
health,  in  mind,  and  in  morals,  to  fill  the  stations  which  they  are 
destined  to  occupy  in  society."  The  main  views  on  education  adT»* 
oated  by  this  association  were  a  compound  of  the  opinions  of  Biehop 
Btttlet* — that  education  is  "  a  system  of  training  theyonthM  being, 
whereby  his  various  powers  are  developed  and  habituated  to  a 
healthful  action,  while  his  ireflection  is  taught  to  maintain  a 
dominion  in  accordance  with  his  whole  being, "-^and  of  those* 
entertained  b^  James  Mill,  that  ''the  end  of  edttoation  is  to 
nendef  the  individual,  as  much  as  possible,  an  ittstrament  of  happt^ 
ness,  first  to  himself  and  next  to  other  beings."  By  it,  pamphleti 
were  published,  public  meetings  held,  lecturers  Were  sent  out,  priaee 
were  offered  for  essays  on  the  subject,  and  such  an  agitation  was  em* 
cited,  that,  in  1839,  *'  The  Privy  Council  of  Education'*  was  appointed. 
It  consisted  of  five  cabinet  ministers,  nominally^  but  was  really,  of 
course  managed,  controlled,  and  worked  to  its  ends  by  the  secretary. 
Dr.  Kay  (now  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Bart.).  It  was  pro* 
posed  to  establish  a  normal  school  for  the  seeular  education  of 
teachers,  and  for  their  instruction  in  religion,  in  two  sections — 
general  in  regard  to  principles  on  which  all  sects  agree,  and  spteial 
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SO  far  as  eoneemed  catedshOM  and  Ifturgies,  aitei&dasee'  <m  iha 
laiter  of  which  was  to  be  optional.  Thoash  £ld,00a  ha^  heeik 
granted  by  Parliament  for  thia  pnrpoie,  the^Q  for  it«  regulation 
waa  oppoted,  and  the  money  waa  divided  between  tije  omoaisf 
foreea---Uie  National  School  Society  and  the  British  and  Fom^ 
School  Society.  Mr.  Boppa  died,  the  Qorennneht  became  afmd 
of  enoonraging  a  settled  holy  warfare  of  secta.  Mr.  Wyae  wiif 
aeot  to  Grneoe,  other  membera  of  the  Central  Socie^  were 
indnnad  to  hxiah  thn  Toiae  of  *«"*-»*»^w»  -and  tlu*  locidtT  scaa  .ahn^iun 
with  ita  laiiaioii  only  ia  pact  a4soon^p]iahed«  Bi^tteiae»  TSpam 
Sdbool  waa  aet  up  privately.*  biU  waa  aoon  made  over  to- the  Chiixcbf 
ouler  the  anapioaacf  the  J^ationaL-SehMfel  Sooie^*  -Under  the  pa* 
iSdiMige  of  the  Committer  ofComeiUiefltiirea  on  tiite-  asethoda  of 
inatmotion  wwa  detirered  in  Skater  fiaU*  by  gastieaMn  eacafally 
aelected  from  thoae  who  had  not  committed  themaelrea  before  ihe 
public  aa  edoeational  reformers,  llie  principle  of  certificatfon  of 
masters  and  inspection  of  schools  was  adppted^and  Elneller  Hafl 
was  Qommeiioed,  under  the  sunerinteudence  of  Dr.  Temple,  aa  the 
Government l!rainioj^  School  for  candidate  teachers;  and  by  ^eiis 
means  considerable  improyem^nts  in  schools,  teachers,  and  educa- 
tion hare  been  effected^. 

.  After  the  success  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  X/eague,  Manchester  be^ 
stirred  itself  to  provide  a.  supply  of  cheap  food  for  the  njdnd*  as'&  fit 
sequence  to  having suoceedeq  in  bringlog^heap  bread  to  the  homes 
of  the  people.    In  1847  the  Lancashire  JPublic  School  !i^s6(Satio?s. 
for  promoting  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  pf  seealu 
education,  was  founded  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  Tarious  refi- 
gions  denominationSi  w^th  th^  design  of  securing  as  much  of  aecidir 
edueation,  as  was  rec^^uisite  for  the  proper  performance  of  t^e' ditties 
of  secular  life,  combined  with  "  as  much  religious  instruction  as  h 
compatible  with  religious  Areedom,**  upon  th^.  basis  of  local  repre^ 
sentation  and  non-interference  with  religious  ix^struction.    Tbiej 
prepared  a  plan  which  was  received  with  a  large  amount  of  ikvour^ 
and  in  ApnU  1850,  the  late  Wm.  J.  Fox  brought  before  the  SoosS 
of  Commons*  in  a  most  effective  spe.ech^  a  mcMuficstion  of  tiiat  phti, 
ada{»ted  to  the  country  tt  ]arge.    A  strouji  coalition  of  jCho^ 
parties  was  formed  against  this  Bill,  and  it  waS  refecied  by^sn 
overwheln^ff  majprit^.    In  ^October  gf  the,  same  year  l|ie^Iiaiu» 
ahire  Union  determined  on  making  theirs  a  V^iimafii^oveni^iiVand 
their  Association  was  converted  into  "-The  National 'PubK  J*  ' 
Association,  fonned.to.promote  the  establishment  by  !|iw  tnjEi    . 
and  Wales  of  a  system  of  free  schools;  which,  sum^ma^fcr 
local  rates*  and  managed  .by  local  qommittees,  speciany  ,^^^^ 
for  that  purpose  by  th»  ratepayers*  shsU  impart  ^tl^ihd^taxSok 
only,  leaving  to  parents*  guardians^  and  relii^^i^ns  tiea^he^  ihe  fi^ 
onlcation  of  doctrinal  religion,  to  afford  opporlunitfealSi^'t^bii^  ft 
ia  proposed  that  the  schools  shall  be  closed  [opepedQ  at.statcu 
times  in  each  week." 
The  Lancashire  movement  owed  much  to  tne  energy* 
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paneFeranoe,  and  skill  of  the  late  Samuel  Lacaa,  who  acted  ai 
ehaiiman  from  the  oommencement  of  the  moremeut,  and  eren  after 
he  had  remored  from  MancheBter  to  London,  edited  a  seriea  of 
papen  read  at  the  meetin^p  of  the  Asaooiationi  for  which  he  wrote 
a[  Yezy  excellent  introduction.  These  papers  were  issned  with  the 
title  *'  Rational  Education  not  necessarily  goremmental,  sectarian^ 
or  irrelioous,"  in  1850.  This  extract  from  the  introductory  paper 
oommends  itself  for  quotation ; — 

**  la  order  tcr  dimhiiih  inteitipMnce,  mlierj,  and  orfauei  a  large  extsniioii 
of  edncatioo  wmong  the  people  is  neeesaarjr ;  hence  oonsiderauons  of  self- 
isterast,  if  not  of  d&ty  or  of  Ohristian  chanty,  will  prompt  the  nation,  if  it 
he  wiae,  to  proyide  an  instant  and  etTectual  remedy.  The  inteieste 
(not  only  el  society  bat)  of  nligion  are  ooDoemed  in  itk  Ignorance  may  be 
a  fit  soil  for  the  grovth  of  superitttiou,  but  in  it,  tme  religion  most  perish*'* 

.  Besides  this  work,  Samuel  Lucas  wa^  also  the  editor  of  "  The 
Adrocate  of  National  iDstmction,  for  promoting  the  SstahUshment 
of  a  Genera)  System  of  Schools  for  Secular  Instruction,  Supported 
by  Local  Bates,  and  under  Local  Superintendence,"  in  1854.  A 
yery  important  contribution  had  been  made,  in  1847,  to  this  im- 
portant question  by  the  late  Prof.  G.  L.  Craik,  one  of  the  early  work- 
ers in  behalf  of  popular  training  when  the  diffusion  of  useftu  know- 
ledge was  agitated)  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  "Not  Schools,  but 
Education" — a  sort  of  iuritation  to  "A  Truce  of  God"  upon  the 
matter  of  management  of  schools,  if  education  could  but  oe  got. 
William  J.  Fox  at  this  time  delivered  manr  good  speeches,  ora- 
tions, and  lectures,  on  behalf  of  national  eancation,  not  only  in 
Parliament,  but  in  public  m<jetings,  and  in  his  course,  on  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes.  One  of  mark  we  remember  well,  in 
}.847,."On  theDutiesandBightsof  Society  as  to  Education."  Much 
about  the  same  time  as  we  heard  this  splendid  and  powerful  utter- 
Mice  of  a  mind  of  the  first  order,  we  read  a  pamphlet  by  Rew. 
Thomas  Milner, "  On  the  Elevation  of  the  People— Moral,  Instruo- 
'tional,  and  Social,"  in  which  he  said,  "  Let  us  leam  a  lesson  f^m 
the  Athenians— their  greatest  men  were  schoolmasters."  To  the 
same  period  belongs  a  singularly  lucid  pamphlet  hj  the  late  Kco- 
fessor  J.  Hoppus,  of  University  College,  on  **  The  Crisis  of  Popular 
Education." 

There  has  been  growing  in  the  publie  mind  a  feeling  of  resistanee 
to  the  monopoly  of  education  claimed  by  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and 
there  has  recently  risen  a  class  of  thinkers  who  claim  education  as 
the  birthright  of  man,  as  the  means  of  enabling  him  to  perform  the 
various  duties  incumbent  on  him  as  an  individual  having  dutiee  to 
perform  and  resnonsibilities  to  bear,  which  are  industrial,  social, 
and  civic,  as  well  as  those  Which  devolve  on  him  as  a  member  of 
an  ecclesiastical  corporation.  These,  while  they  grant  the  import- 
ance of  doctrinal  religion,  are  desirona  of  securing,  as  a  nrelimmary 
to  instruction  in  that,  such  an  instrumental  education  ox  the  w&naes, 
the  tastes,  the  habita,  and  the  intelleet,  aa  may  prepan  men 


ir 
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for  the  praotictl  uid  DcoMuiy,  tlie  indiapeiiMiblc  mod  impentin 
duticB  of  txi*l«ace,  tnd  are  not  vrilliu|{  to  defer  the  iotcruU  «F 
iadiTiduBli.  I'amilici,  municipslitei,  utd  commiuiitiM,  U)  the  con* 
t«iitipiu  of  iceiB  or  the  vmbroilmentl  of  theological  corpontioni. 

In  1864aierinof  Lecturei  on  Education  were  begun  at  the  Boj«I 
laatitution  of  Great  Ilritain,  under  hiKb  auapicea,  and  wiUi  Um 
deaijtn  of  excitio);  an  intereit  in  tbece  queationa,  which  would  be 
Lkely  to  permeate  Ihv  couutrj  bv  impreaainx  ita  beat  minda ;  and 
in  the  same  year  tbe  Sooiet  j  for  tile  Kncourasement  of  Arta,  Manu- 
facturrii,  aud  Commprce,  hRvio^  attained  iti  hundredth  aeaaion,  d»- 
termined  to  make  that  event  memorable  bj  "lome  promineit 
meaiurca,  indicatini;  iti  aeltled  conviotion  that  it  ia  to  an  ImproTed 
education  of  ail  clasMi  that  the  nation  muat  prioripallf  look  for  a 
irOKrcsiiTe  improvement  in  ita  arta,  manufacturca,  and  conunem." 
_t  WBB  regarded  as  very  important  to  "  exhibit,  as  far  aa  poaaibte,  a 
Mpreaentation  of  the  nieajia  of  educaliou  in  Franoe,  Pruaiia,  Bel- 

E'nm.  Hanover,  tlie  German  Scatea,  Holland,  Hontrnj,  Sweden, 
pnmark.  Switccrland.  and  tbe  United  Statea  of  America,  ai  veil 
M  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Uoloaiea."  Tbii  exhibition  (tbt 
firat  of  the  kind  ever  formed  in  anf  countrj]  waa  rcf^arded  by  all 
oonpFTned  with,  or  interested  in  edncation,  aa  a  moat  anccetifnl 
event.  In  connection  tritb  thia  eiliibitiou,  the  council  of  theai^ 
ciety  orKaniaed  a  leriea  of  Lecturea  on  aubjectji  connected  witk 
eduealion,  from  wbieh  reliRioua  and  political  topica  wer«  carerollj 
excluded ;  and  tbeae  lecturea  were  delivered  gratoitoualy  bj 
(lentlemen,  eminent  not  oiilj  for  their  talent,  bat  for  their  seal  ia 
the  cauae  of  popular  inatructionL.  Both  theae  aeriea  of  lecturea  led 
to  conaiderablc  intereat  in  the  subject.  Ihoie  carried  on  at  the 
Boyai  luBtituiion  were  issued  as  tiiey  were  delivered  BeparaMlji 
and  those  which  were  fT''B»  *'  S^-  M^artin'a  Hall,  Long  Acve,  in  a 
cheap  form — so  far  aa  tbej  were  leoovsrable  from  the  AISS.  and 
not«s.  or  tbe  recollection  of  their  authors — and  boUi  met  with  a 
good  and  read;  »ale. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  quite  impossible  to  notice  and  estinute 
all  Ihe  works  which  have  been  written  with  the  design  of  aiding  in 
educational  reform.  But  we  may  note  a  few  which  we  remeEaW 
as,  at  least,  speeimcns  of  what  baa  been  attemptad  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  and  evidence  of  the  continued  and  extenaivs 
Bgitationn  which  have  prevailed  in  regard  to  it,  even  within  tha 

E resent  oeoturf.  The  celebrated  eutj  by  John  Foster  on  "The 
vila  of  Popular  Ignorance,"  which  originated  in  an  addresa  de- 
livered at  an  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Britiah  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  is  a  powerfully  written  arRument  for  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  popular  education,  and  deals  moat  foroiblj  with  the 
main  questions  which  bad  ariaen  at  that  time.  This  waa  published 
in  18111,  and  the  accident  of  time  causes  uinext  to  mention  a  work 
of  some  ability,  which  advocate*  that  tbe  enereiee  of  man  "ihonld 
be  oontinuallv  directed  towards  Uiia  nohle  and  lof^  aim — tlw  me- 
litnatioii  of  tne  atate  of  nan  npon  earth,  the  r»*r"iiftii  of  hit  power 
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oi^0riUilifl«,  and  tile  MigmMtiifeioD  of  ilia  neana^fhappfaMM     Thii 
work,  issued  in  18tS,  ccmtamt  a  philotophy  of  trailing  which  di»- 

eaya  talent  and  ability.  It  ^eara  the  title  of  '*  The  Art  of  Bmploy- 
g  Time  to  the  Gkeateat  Advantage  the  True  Souree  of  Happinees;" 
hut  on  reading  it  we  ftnind  that  it  is  a  literal  transkticHit  without 
aiAcnowIedgttent  or  intimation,  of  a  work,  issued  in  1614,  by  M« 
JtdMen,  at  Paris,  "  L'Art  d'employer  )e  Temps,  ponr  notre  plua 
grand  avantage  TeritaUe  souwe  de  bonheur."  In  1828  a  ▼oluma 
was  published  by  John  Wood,  Esq.,  oontaining  an  '*  Aoositnt  of 
the  sdmburgh  Sessional  Mieel,"  whioh  had  been  oommeneed  isi 
1919,  immediately  after  the  evils  of  popular  iffuoranoe  had  been 
fereibly  impreasea  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Oapital  in 
Ihe  **  atroeious  scenes  of  riot  and  of  bloodshed  with  whidi  that 
yew  was  there  ushered  in.  This  book  contains  striotnrea  on  edu^ 
cation  in  general,  and  f^rres  a  virid  and  vigorous  outline  of  a  aaheme 
ofteacMng  wfiich  was,  in  its  own  day  and  way,  a  wonderliil  SMoess. 

Between  1616  and  1821  Mr.  David  Stow,  of  Gksgow,  gtndnaMy 
woilked  oot -a  scheme  of  edueatAonal  reform,  whteh  he  denominated 
the  ttoMnff  ^wtemj  and  in  189C  a  number  of  gentlemeau  anx- 
Sous  to  de  any&ing  which  bade  fair  to  promote  the  beat  iateraata  ef 
the  eoBifflunity,  and  impreased  with  the  anecess  attendant  en  this 
Aoheme,  entertained  and  seconded  the  proposal  of  its  founder, 
erected  the  €rst  model  and  normal  school  m  Jsritsin,  and  qpenad  it 
wHh  130  children.  As  a  means  of  enlistingr  sympathy  with,  and 
interest  in  his  ^lan,  David  Stow  wrote  on  "  jN^ational  Education/' 
and  explained  his  system  in  several  worka  ob  **  The  Txmining  Bya- 
tem,"  Bible  OVainSng,  dsc. ;  and,  in  18S4,  ^  The  Glasgow  Education 
6ociety  **  was  instituted  to  superintend  and  extend  the  aohaada  es- 
taMliafaied  on  Stow's  system. 

Stow's  system  was  essentially  a  religious  one,  the  whole  tenor 
and  tendenov  of  whioh  was  to  incorj^orate  into  the  very  .oharaetec, 
ptnctices  and  acts  of  •eiuldven,  the  prmcinles  of  Ohnatian  meratttyw 
An  able  work  on  the  ^  Scripture  Principles  of  Education  **.  we  owe 
to  (be  pen  of  Cafoline  Fry,  and  a  large  library  of  pamphlate  have 
been  published  on  the  same  sidbject.  But  one  book  oc  more  than 
ccmmon  wof^  was  issued  by  laaac  Tay kr  in  1837,  on  ^  Home  Edn^ 
catien,"  advcoailing  and  enforcing  the  kind  of  education  whioh  be  had 
himself  received,  namely,  a  domestio  one,  in  which  moral,  rriigiona* 
and  intellectual  culture  could  be  combined  in  the  manner  purmed 
In  bis  own  case,  and  explained  in  a  work  on^'ScUVCuHivntien," 
puUiahed  by  hSs  father  Isaac  Taylor,  in  1817. 

A  great  many  systems  of  instruction  came  out  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  acitatott  which  atined  the  beginnmg  of  the  ocntnry. 
**The  Httm3t«in  System"  was  for  a  long  time  popnbr,  and  has 
kept  i^  place  to  some  extent,  even  yet  in  a  somewhat  inqproved 
form,  under  the  designation  of  "  The  £obertaonian  Me<^d."  «*The 
Jacotot  Method"  was  adopted  in  many  public  sohooJa,  .and  thf 
**  Jcjfiyian  System  "  of  Bducsiion  had  its  model  schoola  and  its 

about  1800 ;  but  none  of  these  nnmeroua  schaoMs  hato 
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inoorponited  themMlves  wiiih  the  general  edaetttkm  €»f  tbe  •ooaftrf, 
thoogli  there  are  good  hints  to  be  nad  from  eaoh* 

In  1850  Mr.  Hugo  Beid  published  a  lareatiae  on  '*  The  Prineiples 
of  Education,"  of  considerable  practical  valoe,  and  containing  not 
ft  few  remarks  of  high  interest  on  the  general  qneation.  He  was  a 
man  of  rare  and  practised  mind,  whose  talents  did  much  to  eLerato 
eereral  branches  of  instniotton  while  rendering  them  more  aeoorate 
and  easy.  We  ought  not  to  omit  mention  of  the  late  Professor 
Sulliran's  "  Lectures  on  Popular  Education,"  widely  deliTered  and 
eireulated  in  Ireland,  to  which  was  annexed  a  translation  of  IL 
Guisot's  celebrated  letter  to  the  primary  teachers  of  France. 
"  An  OutUne  of  the  General  BAeulattons  and  Methods  of  Teaehing 
in  the  Model  Schools  of  the  Oommissioners  of  National  Bdnca- 
tion,"  from  the  pen  of  the  same  gentleman,  who  at  one  time  wielded 
almost  dl  the  influence  and  power  of  a  minister  of  instruction  in 
Ireland,  contains  some  useful  materials  for  tlionght  and  practioe. 
Of  great  importance,  and  theoretical  as  well  as  pnotical  value,  are 
tiie  works  of  B.  Dawes,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Hereford.  Among  theae 
we  mar  name  *'  SuggeetiTe  Hints  towards  Improred  Seoidar  Sda- 
eation.  Suggestions  for  "  An  Improred  and  Self-paring  System  of 
National  Eoucation,"  Sm.^  while  we  may  note  his  "  ObsOTrations  on 
tiie  Working  of  the  GKnremment  Scheme  of  Education*  and  his 
'' Eemarks  on  the  Plans  of  the  Committee  of  Cooncilt"  as  among  the 
wise  and  judicious  communications  on  this  subject  due  to  churehmeB. 

H.  Dunn's  *'  Principles  of  Teaching,"  Boss'  "  Manual  of  Sdool 
Method,"  and  a  *'  Manual  of  Method"  produced  by  the  National 
School  Society ;  the  Bey.  D.  Smith's  "  Outlines  of  a  System  of 
Education  for  the  People,"  the  Ber.  James  Gurrie's  "  Slarly  and 
Infant  School  Education,"  followed  by  his  "  Prina]^et  and  *^ao» 
tioe  of  Common  School  Education,"  JeUnger  Sjinon's  **  School 
Economy,"  and  T.  Morrison's  "  Manual  of  Sdiool  Management^" 
contain  a  araod  many  yaluable  practical  remarks  and  instmctiTe 
hints.  J.  E.  Poynting's  ''  Temple  of  Education,"  illustrating  the 
philosophy,  poetry,  and  religion  of  teaehing,  is  deserving  of  neru- 
aal,  as  is  also  an  Essay  "On  the  best  Means  of  maldng  the  Sooool* 
master's  Ennetion  more  efficient  than  hitherto  in  f^Tcnting  Mjsetr 
and  Crime,"  by  E.  C.  Tanish.  Pveeroft's  <'  Course  of  Engliafc 
Beading"  supplies  some  ideas  on  the  methods  to  be  pursued  m 
study,  and  remarks  on  the  best  books  to  be  read  on  jgiren  sufajeoCa. 

Among  other  authors  of  note  who  hare  devoted  theur  talents  to  the 
adfoeaoy  of  educational  reform,  we  ought  to  mention  Dr.  Andrew 
Combe,  who,  in  1831,  published  an  able  treatise  on  "The  Priaei* 
pies  of  Physiology  apphed  to  the  P^reservatioa  of  Health  and  to  the 
ImproTement  or  Physical  and  Mental  Education ;"  and  his  periiapa 
more  noted  brother.  Dr.  George  Combe,  who,  in  1846»  pnbliahed 
**  Notes  on  National  Education  and  Common  Schools,"  in  iHiieh  he 

£?e  an  account  of  the  educational  systems  of  Germany  and 
nerioa;  and  iu  1847,  *'  Bemarks  on  Education,"  in  wluch  ha  adfo* 
cated  the  seoulartaation  of  education  as  giren  in  aohocdB,  and  fl» 
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throwing  of  the  onus  of  religious  teaching  on  the  ohiirohes.  These 
two  woxlce  shewed  that  their  author  had  become  more  thoroughly 
conyinced,  by  time  and  reflection,  of  the  iu;curacy  of  the  prinoiplee 
which  he  had  propounded  in  a  course  of  lectures  dieliyered  in  various 
|mrts  of  Great  Britain,  which  were  afterwards  published,  with  the 
title  of  *' Popular  Education,"  iii  1833,  and  were  speedilv  translated 
into  French,  German,  and  Swedish,  as  well  as  republished  and 
widely  circulated  in  America. 

jTke  Factory  Commission  and  the  Poor  Law  Commission  brought 
into  ligkt  the  extent  and  urgency  of  mental  and  moral  education  i 
and  to  aid  in  deepening  the  interest  thus  excited,  Mn,  Sandh 
Austin^  in.  1836,  published  translations  of  the  able- reports  on  national 
education  which  Victor  Cousin  had  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Pub* 
lie  Instruction  in  France — reports  vrhioh  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  senate,  the  pulpit,  and  the  highest  journals  in  this  oountry.  To 
that  on  Prussia,  tne  translatress  prefixed  a  very  excellent  intro* 
ductory  discussion  of  several  questiouf  ooaneoted  with  sohoolif 
discipline,  and  the  duty  of  the  State.  6 till  further  to  facilitate  the 
union  of  all  classes  on  a  common  ba«s,  acknowledging  the  absolute 
necessity^  of  seouUr  education,  but  agreeing  to  an  armutieo  or  com' 
promise  in  regard  to  religious  instruction,  she  prepared  "  Selections 
from  the  Old  Testament;  or,  the  JELeligion,  Morality ,  and  Poetry 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures/'  containing  suoh  portions  of  the  Bible 
as  appeared  to  her  "  own  heart  and  mind  as  most  persuasive,  eon- 
Bolatory/  or  elevating." 

,  A  yery  excellent  pamphlet  was  issued  in  184i7  by  the  Eev.  James. 
Booths  J^.CL.,  President  of  the  Liverpool  Literary  and  PhilosoJ 
^cal  Society,  on  **  £xamination  the  Province  of  the  States  or  the 
Outline  of  a  Practical  System  for  the  Extension  of  National  Edu- 
cation." The  proposal  made  ia  this  pamphlet  to  held  district 
examinations  ifi  every  part  of  the  country  periodioally,  and  that, 
on.  the  receipt  of  a  duly  signed  certificate,  the  bearers  should  be 
eligible  for  employment ;  and  grades  of  certificate  to.  be  obtainable 
is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  seems  to  have  got,  as  thorough 
and  economical,  while  leaving  the  edueatioa  of  the  masses  free  to> 
oompietition. 

The  Ute  Prgfesaor  J.  P.  l^ichel.  in  1847,  published  a  traaslatioa 
of  J,  Wilkms'  treatise  on,  "  The  Education  of  the  People,"  whiek 
bad  received,  the  praise  and  pri^e  of  the  Frenehi  Aoadeny  in  1843, 
as  a. useful  work  of  the  first  order,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  pveUminarv 
diseertationen  the  condition  of  eduoation in  this  oouatry,  in  whion 
there  are  a  great  many  noble  thooi(ibts  and  wise  savings.  About 
the  .aame  time,  and  following  out  the  line  of  thought  pursued  by 
Sobevt  Owen,  Andrew  ai%d  G^eorge  Combe,  James  Simpson  of  Edin* 
biu^j^  &>o»,  Charles  Bray  of  Coventry^  issued  the  early  editions  of 
his  treatise  on  *'  The  Sducation  of  the  Feelings  or  Aneotions  "  on 
a  j^ikvenologiQai  basis  and  n?^ethud. 

mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  a  thinheE  of  deep  and  wide  range,  has 
grren  profound  study  to  this  topic  as  a  philosophical  subject  i&  his 

1869.  2  M 
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book  OD  "EdncKtioB,  Intelleetaal,  Moral,  and  PbTiiuI,  1S50;" 
Uid,  in  1861,  Br.  Neil  AtaotC,  in  hi*  "  Surrey  of  Hutnan  Tiogreu," 
hu  fiiTen  an  excellent  and  able  mappinfc-ont  of  the  eatii*  field  of 
knowl«df!e  in  its  relation  to  education,  and  haa  shoiced  hie  profbnnd 
aequaintanoe  with  Ilia  powna  of  the  mind,  and  iu  oapacitj  for 
reoeiTiDg,  in  dne  form  and  order,  a  full  and  truitwortby  auoniian  cf 
t^  Tariooe  iciencei.  arii,  and  intellectual  atudiea.  aetwoea  thaie 
two  eminent  boolii  theta  were  issued,  with  a  more  practioal  bearing 
T.  Tate'a  "  Fhiloaophy  of  Eduoation ;  or,  tbe  Principlea  and  Frae- 
tioe  of  Xeaohins,"  J.  A.  St.  John 'a  "  £ducation  ol  the  People," 
and,  at  a  ilighuy  subtequent  date.  "TbeEducaiisnal  Paper*"  of 
the  Teteran  eduoation  refomier,  Profeaaor  Pillana,  a  &iend  at 
Leonard  Homer,  and  one  of  the  atrontc  and  reliant  advocate*  of  ■ 
fnll  and  free  education,  were  reiHned,  oontaining  half  a  centniT^ 
refloctioDi  oa  the  topic.  Simon  S.  Laoriii,  a  aound  and  libml 
thinker  of  philosophic  and  of  praotieal  mind,  in  hia  "Primaiy 
InatructioD  in  £elation  to  Edueation,"  18G4.  nvre  eridence  of  tu 
powen  required  for  a  moral  teacher  in  a  paideutic  chair.  In  1867. 
"  Modem  Culture  j  ita  True  Aima  and  Bequirementa,"  waa  iaiHed 
under  the  editorship  of  Ednard  L.  Voumaus,  M.D.,  in  a  Mriei  of 
aaaaTi,  lectures,  and  contributions  bv  aome  of  the  moat  emineot 
tiiinkers  of  the  daf.  Theae  advocatea  the  scientific  side  of  eduoa- 
tion, aa  "  Kisajs  on  Liberal  Eduoation,"  uuder  the  editorabip  of 
Hey.  F.  W.  Farrer  did  the  side  of  literature  and  philosophj. 
Henr;  Fawoett,  M.P.,  baa  just  added  to  his  "  Manual  of  Politim 
Economy  "  a  chapter  on  "  National  Edueation."    It  would  bt  a 

Cat  omiasion  in  any  notice  of  the  various  notiviLief  which  hare 
n  employed  iu  etimulBting,  direotiug.  and  adfancinj;  the  axiti- 
tion  for  educational  reform  to  leave  nnmentioned  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Taughan.  the  spreohes  of  John  Bright,  the  inautfiiral  addreisea  of 
Vf.  E.  Gladatoae,  J.  S.  Mill,  J.  A.  Froude,  Sir  A.  Grant,  and 
Archbishop  Tbomson.  We  are  quite  unable  to  specify  tiie  name* 
roua  and  able  speeches  which  were  devoted  to  this  aubjeot  during 
the  electioneering  oontett  of  1868,  and  those  which  were  deliTerra 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  early  part  of  the  preaent  year. 
Still  less  are  we  able  to  make  note  of  or  comment  upon  the  efibrti 
made  at  eougreises,  ossooiaiions,  leagues,  unions,  county  meetingt. 
and  council  meetings.  We  have  noted,  we  think.  enouf{h  to  show 
that  a  larger  amount  of  intellectual  effort  has  been  expwdedoa 
this  Bubieot  durinv  the  present  oentury  than  on  almoet  any  otkce 
topic.  The  man  who  can  gather  up  all  the  SBrenltbre«ds  of  tnonght 
and  aspiration,  and  weave  them  into  an  eSectiTe  and  pnetiesl 
whole,  and  give  an  efficient  unity  and  oomprehenaiTenesa  to  our 
national  education,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  hail  and  welcome  as  tk* 
greatest  reformer  and  the  noblcat  liberator  of  our  age. 

Of  the  recent  attempla  to  legislate  in  behalf  of  edneatiooal  r>- 
lormit  would  be  impossible  to  giva  even  an  effeotiTe  bird's.eye 
view  in  the  space  at  our  disposal.  The  most  salient  points  mnit  be 
diimused  mth  men  nunbon.     Queen's  SchoUfshipa   for  pupil 
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t^aabenwefra  eBtabluhed  about  1850 ;  ia  1853  tlM  Oa^tatimi  Gfan 
was  bagaa ;  in  1861  the  Beviaed  Code  waa  introdnoed*  and  in  1868 
made  imperatiTe ;  in  1864  a  Boyal  Comniaaion  on  Bdnoation  in 
Sf^otland  waa  iaaned ;  aAd  during  1866  and  1866  aeleot  eomnitteea 
of  the  Honae  of  Gommona  inquired  into  the  oonatitntion  of  ih« 
Privy  Oomicll  of  Bdnoation,  the  ayatem  on  which  the  boaineaa  ci 
the  office  ia  eondneted,  the  conditiona  of  inapection  and  of  the  dia« 
feribntioB  of  parliamentary  granta,  by  all  which  reporta  were  pre* 
aented  to  Farlianient.  In  1868  ^e  introdnclory  Tolnme  of  the 
"Sehot^  Inquiry  Commiaaion  **-^a  work  which  ia  to  extend  to 
twentyKme  yola. — waa  preaented  to  Parliament.  The  commiaaion 
for  iijquiriBff  into  the  condition  of  eduoaMon  in  the  middle  elaaaea 
and  in  midSle-olaaa  achoola  ia  etiU  ensaged  in  ita-  intvatigationa. 
Th^  agitation  regarding  education  in  Ireland,  the  parliamentarf 
endeavonft  to  aet&e  the  education  ^^[oeation  for  ScotUiMi,  and  the  agi» 
tation  now  going  on  under  the  auapioea  of  the  Bimungham  National 
BdueationaT  Leagae,  and  the  Maneheater  Nationid  Bducational 
Union,  are  too  recent  to  require  more  than  thia  paaaing  alluaion. 

Slight  and  imperfect  aa  the  preceding  aketch  of  the  progreaa  of 
thought  and  effort  in  eonnection  with  educatioBal  reform  ia,  it  haa 
aknoat  ethauated  the  apace  which  can  be  occupied  by  "diia  |)aper, 
and  yet  we  hare  been  compelled  to  omit  any  notice  of  the  aida  to 
eduoation  aff(M*ded  by  the  inatitution  of  meehanica*  inatitutea. 
aoboola  of  art,  evening  olaaaea,  reformatory,  indaatrial,  and  teehnieal 
achoola,  people'a  collegea,  woriti&g*tten'a  colleges,  working-men'a 
olaba,  motud  improTement  aaaooiationa,  Sunday^achool  training 
elaaaea.  Tillage  oluba  and  inatitutea,  debating  aociettea,  band  of 
hope  irniona,  temperance  e?ening  f^BM^f  exhimtiona  of  inventiona, 
curioaitiea,  and  educational  producta  or  apparatna,  oheap  newapaperay 
educational  neriodicala,  improved  aohool  booka,  reduced  poatage, 
oiieulatiDg  liorariea,  reading  duba,  manuaoript  magaainea,  and  all 
the  literMY  agenciea  aiming  at  the  difi^ion  of  ae>^c^llture  among 
the  more  thoughtful  and  eameat  of  all  elaaaea.  The  inatitution  of 
the  aaeociateahip  in  arte  by  the  uaiyeraitiea,  the  ezaminationa  of 
aohoola  and  acholara  for  certification  and  reward  they  have  com* 
menced,  and  the  very  beneficial  efiiBcta  of  the  firee  and  full  aoceaa 
to  collegiate  honoura  rendered  poaaible  to  atudioua  men  throughout 
the  whole  country  by  the  London  Univeraity  matriculation  and 
examination  acheme,  have  not  eo  muoh  aa  been  noted,  and  the 
general  diffoaion  of  the  higheat  daaa  of  thought  in  the  great  inatitu« 
tiona  of  the  country  by  the  leoturera  who  officiate  aa  their  public 
inatruetora,  might  well  deaerve  move  than  mention. 

We  would  fain  hare  entered  into  aome  explanation  of  our  own 
riewa  of  what  education  ahould  be,  not  only  aa  corrective  of  what 
we  feel  to  be  narrow  and  prudential  notiona  baaed  upon  aelf-intereat 
and  utility,  but  alao  aa  promotive  of  higher  viewa  among  our  readera 
of  what  ought  to  be  aimed  at  not  merely  to  make  an  educated 
nation,  but  to  oonatitute  a  truly  educated  individual.  It  ia  only 
by  having  an  elevated  ideal  to  work  up  to  that  anything  great  and 
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Boble  18  ever  aooonplished,  and  though  it  maj  be  importunt  in  a 
pmotioal  point  of  view  to  fix  upon  the  minimum  which  lies  within 
\ke  poaaibility  of  present  attainment,  it  is  almost  equally  requisite 
to  have  present  to  our  opirita  a  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  that 
which  we  do  attempt  to  be  permanently  satisfactory,  even  to  keep 
n%  working  up  to  the  small  standard  of  the  accomplishable.  We 
■luat  deny  ourselves  the  space  to  define  and  illustrate  our  ideas  on 
education  as  a  development  of  the  entire  being  and  nature  of  man 
to  acutenecu,  subtlety,  discriminativeness,  comprehensiveness,  and 
akilful  activity  in  all  exertions  of  the  physical,  moral,  social,  or 
intellectual  capacities,  and  to  a  wide,  varied,  and  profound  sym- 
pathy with  all  that  can  act  or  react  on  life,  thought,  and  feeling, 
whether  at  work,  during  leisure,  in  reflection,  in  amusement,  or  in 
worship;  in  short,  for  we  ean  now  only  present  onr  scheme  in 
skeleton,  we  affirm  that  a  thorough,  complete,  and  comprehensiTe 

EDUCATION  should  be— 

1    th^mimI    i  Bodily  training  and  gymnastio. 

1.  mysicai.  |  gensational— the  art  of  observing. 

I  Elementary.  1  Beading,  writing,  arithmetic,  &c. 

2.  InitrulhentaL  <  Techuioal.      >  Drawing,  machuiery,  &c. 

(  Professional.  )  Arts,  business,  offic^,  &c, 

!  Grammar,  geography,  history,  politioal  economy,  Ac. 
Elements  of  taxation,  govemnieikt»  Ac. 
ConTersatu)n,  pubUo  affairs,  &e. 

!  Logic,  rhetoiie,  metaphyncs. 
Languages,  literature. 
MathemaftioSy  statistics,  scienoe. 

1.  Personal  duties. 


» 
99 
99 


6.  ^tthetioa]. 


Knowledge  of  the  fine  arts. 


1 


99  poetry. 

M  natural  soenery,  &c 

1.  Tbeoiy  of  legislation,  life,  Ac. 
7.  Thiloaoi^ical.  \  2.  Grounds  of  morals,  society. 

d.  Systems  of  tboughL 

Duties  as  a  mtizen  in  prtraie. 
^  in  public. 

„  in  offioial  life. 

f  1.  In  TCgard  to  personal  piety 


&  i ditioal. 


9i  Beligious. 


2. 

99 

8. 

99 

4. 

99 

5. 

99 

6. 

99 

17. 

99 

fellow  worshippers. 

sect,  party,  and  official  duty. 

socisl  effort. 

missionary  enterprise. 

example  and  State  laws. 

to  God. 
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§le%t0tr» 


DOES  FEKE   THOUGHT   LEAD  TO  INFIDELITT? 

VE&ATIYB  ABTICLS.'— TI« 

'*Itmtutbe 
The  instinct  of  great  spirits  to  be  free, 
And  the  svrorn  foes  of  canning  barbarism : 
He  wh(>  has  searched  the  wide  abysm 
Of  that  life-giring  soul  which  men  call  fate, 
Knows  that  to  put  more  faith  in  liea  and  hate 
G^an  troth  and  lore  is  the  true  a^Um. 
Upward  the  soul  for  ever  tuma  her  oy«a ; 
The  next  hour  always  shames  the  hoar  before ; 
One  beooty  at  ita  higheat,  pvopheoies 
That  by  whose  side  it  shall  saem  mean  and  poor, 
Ko  Q<od-like  thing  knows  aught  of  less  and  less^ 
Sut  widens  to  the  boundless  perfectness." 

X/OtoelL 

Thv  highest  aspiration  of  man  it  to  attain  wifldom .  "  Qet  wiadom, 
and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  nnderatandinsr."  is  the  advioe  ckT  one 
whose  chief  prayer  to  God  was,  that  the  Qirer  of  all  good  would 
bestow  upon  him  an  "  understanding  heart/'  Now  the  search  after 
wisdom  is  synonymons  with  the  search  'after  tmth,  and  with  the 
search  after  God.  To  seek  truth  therefore,  is  to  endeaToar  to 
obtain  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  God.  Trutli 
is  a  thing,  which,  by  many  is  but  very  imperfeetiy  understood. 
Thus  preachers  and  teachers  frequently  make  use  of  the  expression, 
'*  Christian  truth,"  as  though  it  was  a  duty  to  distinguish  it  from 
some  other  truth.  Truth  is  one  and  indiyisible.  What  is  ^atli, 
as  applied  to  the  Bible  is  truth  as  applied  to  all  ot^er  malteva. 
Truth  whererer  found  has  emanated  from  Him  alone  who  isTrutft. 
Let  us  then  in  the  words  of  the  apostle, "  Seek  truth  and  ensue  it^** 
The  question  thus  arises,  where  must  the  search  be  madeP  The 
answer  cometh  back  clear  as  a  trumpet,  or  as  oonvinoing  as  a  still 
small  voice.  "  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  hsm 
eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  Me."  Old  Chauoer, 
in  the  song  which  he  wrote  upon  his  death-bed,  appreciated  the 
•aire  of  applying  truth  to  the  hearts    Thus  he  sings, — 

"  Barth  is  a  desert, 
Thou  art  a  pilgrim: 
Led  by  thy  Spirit^ 

Grace  from  Qod  orave^ 
Truth  to  thine  own  heart 

Thy  sonl  shall  ssTe." 
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In  many  hoara  of  doabt  and  perpksity  ihe  -olmmk  katli  oMBided 
in  mine  ear: — 

**  Tnith  to  thine  own  heart 
Thy  Bonl  ahaU  Mre." 

and  the  demons  of  darkneaa  hath  fled,  for  all  hopes  that  are  baaed  od 
Truth,  though  their  budding  begin  in  doubt  and  darkneat,  through 
the  genial  sun-raya  of  the  effulgent  Father,  come  to  a  graekiua 
fruitage.  It  ia  maintained  by  some  that  truth  is  oomparathre,  yet 
this  position  appeara  to  me  untenable ;  with  Helps»  tba-  heart  ex- 
eUums :  "  Half-truths  are  no  truths."  This  instructs  us  in  an 
important  matter,  namely,  that  in  searching,  the  whole  force  of  the 
intellect  must  be  used  to  elicit  the  entire  truth.  Nothing  of  mate- 
rial use  in  art  or  science  bas  been  produced  without  {^eat  labour 
on  the  part  of  the  producer.  "  What  woman  "  exclaims  our  Lord. 
"shall  lose  a  piece  of  siWer,  but  will  search  dili(i;ently  until  ahe 
£nd  it."  If  then  earnestness  in  the  utmost  pursmt  of  knowledge 
be  necessary,  and  the  attempt  praiseworthy  when  in  quest  of 
earthly  subjects,  shall  it  be  said  that  this  same  desire,  this  same 
unflagging  zeal  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  knowledge, 
"  wiadom* '  not  only  lessens  our  wisdom,  but  leads  us  into  infi- 
delity P  Must  it  be,  that  we  stop  short  in  our  study  of  the  living 
Grod }  that  He  who  has  made  man  so  wonderfully,  so  fearfiiily, 
bath  chained  him,  hath  doomed  him  to  grope  about  within  the  nre- 
oincta  of  error — that  were  rank  infidelity  to  cherish  such  a  belief. 
If  error— as  time  rolls  its  ceaseless  course,  is  stiU  to  father  truth, 
"  better  the  narrow  brain,  ihe  stony  heart,  the  staring  eye  glased 
o'er  with  sapless  days,  the  long  mechanic  pacings  to  and  firo,  the 
set  gray  life,  and  apathetic  end."  But  as  one  loving  the  Author  of 
love,  as  one  endowed  with  mind  looking  up  to  the  God  of  mind,  as 
one  free,  trusting  in  Him  who  hath  made  all  free,  such  apoaaiblHtjr 
apoears  absolutely  impossible. 

The  turning  point  in  this  discussion  is  without  doubt  "  Vlutli/' 
Does  free  thought  weaken  faith  P  On  this  point  Goethe  aaya,  **  In 
faith  eyery thing  depends  upon  the  fact  of  believing ;  what  ^e 
believe  is  quite  secondary.  Faith  is  a  profound  sense  of  seeuri^ 
aprioging  from  confidence  in  the  All-powerful,  Inscrutable  Being. 
The  strcHDgth  of  Uiis  confidence  is  the  main  point.  But  wiiat  we 
think  of  this  Bein^  depends  on  other  faculties,  or  even  on  oth^ 
fliroumstanoes,  and  is  altogether  indifierent.  Futh  is  a  holy  veaiel 
into  which  every  man  pours  his  feelines,  hia  understanding,  attd 
his  imagination,  aa  entirely  as  he  can.  That  is,  faith  maj  exist 
with  the  utmost  liberty.  Thought  cannot  be  cooped  up,  or  it'ia  lft> 
lon|;er  worthy  the  name  of  Uiought,  more  than  that  state  of 
society  can  be  called  free,  where  man  may  not  give  expreaston  to 
the  thoughts  which  arise  in  him.  Is  it  for  man  to  deny  to  Ills 
fellow-men  the  ri^ht  of  applying  his  intellect  to  the  elucldatldn  of 
truth  as  recorded  m  Holj^  tVrit  P  The  prophets  explained  and  am- 
plified those  writings  wmch  were  extant  in  their  oays ;  Chnat  ex- 
pounded unto  his  disciples  the  Scriptures,  and  the  apostbi  per- 
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ibnaed  the  Mate  task  towaids  tiio  ^imons  words  of  their  divine 
Teacher.  Thus  from  at^e  to  age  the  child  has  interpreted  the  inten- 
tion of  the  father  P  Yet  how  eaa  ^w, bo  done  if  the  freedom  of 
thought  IB  withheld  P  To  etamp  with  the  brand  of  infidel  all  those 
who  hare  deroted  the  force  of  intell^db  to  Biblical  studies,  that  is, 
those  who  have  applied  free  thooffht  to  the  deariag  up  of  difficul- 
ties imbedded  in  Scripture,  would  be  to  mark  thus  all  the  great 
fathers  of  the  Church*    Believe  me, 

*<SiowIy  the  Bible  of  the  moe  ii  writ, 

And  not  on  paper  leaves  nor  leaves  of  ttone  i 
Bsoh  sge,  eaoh  kindred  adds  a  verBO  to  it, 

l^xts  of  despair  or  hope,  of  j<^  or  moan. 

•  ••••♦• 

JStUl  at  the  prophets*  Cbet  the  nations  sit.** 

The  issue  then  lies  between  progress  and  retroffression,  between 
angel  of  light, yr^e  thought,  and  toe  demon  of  aarkness,  mperaii' 
tion.  The  one  is  antagonistic  to  the  other.  A  deadlj  struggle  has 
been  long  wa^ed  between  them ;  doubtM  once,  when  the  faggot 
fires  burnt  gnmlj,  but  now  the  power  of  good  is  ripidly  elosmg 
with  his  adversary,  and  piercing  with  the  shsrp  tongue  of  truth  the 
thick  doll  armour  of  blind  acquiescence  ;  is  putting  to  flight  the 
diedAlj  foe  of  man.  Error,  however,  has  so  long  held  domioion  over 
the  mind  of  man,  and  superstition  has  for  so  many  ages  been  im- 
bedded in  his  nature,  that  "  wisdom  moves  but  slowly,  slowly 
moving  on  from  point  to  point.*'  Thus  it  is  that  when  change  is 
spoken  of,  all  the  harpies  of  King  Quite-content  are  let  loose. 
The  treda  of  a  thousand  years  ago  must  still  remain  the  eredo  of  to- 
day. It  is  not  seen  (for  bigots  are  purblind)  that  belief  has  changed, 
that  religions  sprung  from  a  parent  stock  have  multiplied.  Yet, 
how  conld  this  have  come  to  pass  had  not  each  individual  possessed 
•the  nghtof  free  thought.  Must  those  then  who  differ  from  us  in 
the  implied  meaning  of  Scripture  be  branded  with  infidelity  P  In 
.years  gone  by  the  councils  of  the  Church  stamped  some  books  as 
canonical,  some  not ;  how  could  this  have  been  decided  upon,  unless 
freedom  of  thought  had  been  allowed.  The  reason  assigned  for 
the  retention  of  some  and  rejection  of  others,  was  not,  that  such 
as  were  retained  had  been  m  use  from  the  earliest  times,  but 
because  they  contained  that  which  was  essential  to  salvation,  a 
matter  which  certainly  could  not  be  decided  empirioally.  Are  we 
to  assert  then,  that  the  members  of  the  council  were  infidels  P  If 
so.  we  are  willing  to  bear  the  name  with  such  a  company. 

A  man's  belief  is  worth  nothing  unless  it  is  the  result  of  an 
inward  struggle.  Call  not  that  belief  which  is  accepted,  cut  and 
.dried,  from  another ;  'tis  but  a  skeleton,  lifeless,  wearing  a  solemn 
.mark,  but  hiding  a  grinning  nonentity.  No,  all  our  conceptions 
of  the  Deity  must  be  individual  conceptions,  only  valid  fbr  us  in 
iheir  entirety.  Each  soul  must  have  its  own  religion,  must,  in 
laee,  make  it  as  much  as,  ay,  more  so,  than  a  man  does  his  fortune. 
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To  that  be  must  be  trme,  the  which  if  be  is,  bis  religion  will  prove 
more  efficacioui  than  would  be  the  case  if  be  endeavoured  to  shape 
bis  devotional  exercises  to  the  pattern  of  another. 

"  There  is  a  dirinity  which  sliapes  our  ends, 
Boogh-hew  them  as  we  will.'* 

A  man  who  has  no  reason  for  the  faith  which  is  in  bim,  is  to  me 
of  all  men  the  most  supers titioas,  a  man  to  be  nitied.  Like  a  man 
walking  in  his  sleep,  the  principle  of  life  is  in  nim,  but  be  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  nor  is  able  to  make  any  use  of  it  whatever. 
The  first  question  which  Philip  put  to  the  eunuch,  was,  "  Under- 
standeth  thou  what  thou  readest?*'  And  this  is  the  question 
which  every  man  should  put  to  his  own  heart.  Belief  must  follow 
conviction ;  conviction  must  be  the  result  of  reason.  Seeing  is 
believing.  Can  a  man  see  if  his  eye  be  darkened,  or  if  he  wilfully 
close  it,  or  if  he  sit  in  utter  darkness  P  Christ  has  taught  us  th^ 
He  himself  was  lenient  to  doubters,  and  anxious  that  their  in- 
quiries should  be  satisfied.  His  reply  to  Thomas  may  be  expressed 
shortly  thus  :  first  investigate,  then  believe.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  superstition  is  not  faith ;  yet  S.  S.  would  have  us  believe  so, 
or  else  what  is  the  meaning  of  his  third  paragraph  ?  This  simpli- 
fied might  be  expressed  thus  : — 

**  Free  thought  oTcrthrows  superatition, 
Free  thought  overthrows  faith ; 
Therefore  faith  is  superstition." 

And  so  he  appears  full  of  admiration  for  those  who  are  ignorant, 
forgetting  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  all  evil,  or  if  be  remem- 
bers it,  he  counterbalances  it  with  the  fact  (for  such  be  supposes 
it)  that  it  imbibes  faith  freely.  Yet  it  appears  beside  the  question 
altogether,  to  point  to  the  iiumber  of  firm  believers  in  the  asser- 
tions of  Scripture  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  facts  brought  to 
view  by  the  light  of  modern  criticism,  as  these  would  not  douht 
the  troth  of  aught  in  physical  science  which  was  communicated, 
however  false,  by  one  who  appears  capable  of  knowing.  Yet  these 
are  saints  indeed.  Well  mii(ht  the  poet  exclaim :  *•  Where  igno- 
rance is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  bo  wise." 

Jicligion  is  of  the  heart ;  must  the  heart  then  not  be  instructed  P 
If  whilst  the  body  daily  becomes  stronger,  and  the  mind  expands, 
must  the  fruit  of  the  soul  be  but  "  Dead  Sea  fruit  P"  Bitter  to 
the  taste  and  sweet  to  the  eye  are  all  the  results  of  the  free 
thinkings  of  the  soul !  I^ay,  every  soul  hath  its  Peniel,  and  wrests 
ling  for  very  life,  it  obtains  a  blessing.  'Tis  not  in  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  the  multitude,  nor  the  increased  acumen  of  tht 
learned,  that  the  root  of  infidelity  is  to  be  found ;  tbe  evil  causa 
lies  elsewhere.  The  infidelity  into  which  latitudinarianism  has 
expanded  or  ripened  in  the  present  age  is  due  to  tbe  foolish 
attempts  of  men  who  would  have  the  people  priest-ridden,  and  be 
themselves  the  riders,  and  who  daily  endeavour  to  introduce  soa0 
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new  dogma*  sUrtliag  and  weakening  the  hold  which  pore  religion 
hitherto  hae  held  o'ef  their  toale.  "The  very  ideal  of  the  Chzistiaii 
life  aeems  to  hare  been  dwarfed  to  a  poor,  a  Tol^r,  and  oonyen- 
tional  etandard." 

The  index  to  the  whole  of  the  argument  against  free  thought, 
may,  I  think,  he  wrapped  up  in  the  una, — 

<*  Unfinth  hi  aught  is  want  of  fiuth  in  all." 

This  however  will  scarcely  stand.  Unless  the  '  an^ht '  comprise  a 
ritaj  principle,  many  such  would  not  comprise  faithlessneas.  When 
a  man  says  I  have  no  faith  in  such  and  such  an  inrention,  he 
asserts  that  the  nrinciple  of  it  is  false ;  on  the  other  hand,  when 
he  believes  in  it,  ne  does  not  imply  that  he  agrees  with  the  whole 
of  the  accessories,  but  that  that  on  which  the  whole  hinges  is 
essentially  correct.  What  though  he  believes  that  some  subor- 
dinate part  is  defective,  and  may  be  beneficially  altered,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  is  an  unbeliever  in  its  merits,  rather,  such  a  desire 
to  improve  would  prove  its  faith. 

*'Ih6ie  is  mora  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds : 
He  fought  his  doubts  and  gathered  strength; . 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind. 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind, 
And  led  them  ;  thus  he  came  at  length 
To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own." 

In  every  man  ere  he  reach  the  haven  of  his  rest,  there  must  come 
a  tame,  when,  like  Elijah,  he  will  be  tempest- tost ;  but  all  faith  in 
hii  oompaee  will  not  entirely  cesser  so  that  at  the  whispering  of 
thoetiU-amall  voice,  hope  will  return,  and  he  will  go  on  his  way 
rejoioing.  From  youth  to  age,  'twould  be  strange  if  nought  of 
dcmbt  croflsed  life's  horizon,  but  faith  in  Time  is  great,  and  that 
whieh  shapes  it  to  some  perfect  end.  To  few  is  it  given  to  witness 
the  close  of  life  in  the  very  ftiith  of  youth,  and  to  many  age  and 
years  Iwing  a  higher  and  hoUer  faitli.  A.  J.  G. 

AFFIBlfATIVX  XBFLY. 

It  18  with  swift  wings  that  time  moves !  To  us  but  a  very  brief 
period  seems  to  have  elapsed  since  the  present  year  began,  and  but 
a  mnoh  shorter  space  of  time  has  transpired  since  the  debate  in 
which  we  are  now  taking  part  was  commenced  in  the  pages  of  this 
magasine.  However,  the  month  which  closes  the  year  1869  most 
also  eondode  the  present  discussion,  and,  having  the  privilege  of 
levying  to  our  opponents,  we  now  address  ourselves  to  that  work. 

The  first  negative  article  by  L.  L.  contains  many  sensible  remarks, 
bvt,  despite  all  his  arguments,  he  has  failed  to  prove  to  us  that 
firee  thought  does  not  lead  to  infidelity.  L*  L.  himself  tacitly 
allows  that  *'  Ueeniiaus  thought"  leads  thereto,  and  thus,  however 
uiintentioaally.  admits  the  oocreotness  of  oar  reasoning.    For 
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mmlj  UoMiious  thought  vfrei  tftRNight,  though  «11  fi^e  thongiit  is 
not  heentioas.  LexioographAis  tall  xu  that  l&entiofu  lignifiM,  wt- 
rMtraiued  hy  law  or  moraUlg^,  2oom,  mneoi^im^  The  tame  autko- 
rities  show  us  that,  among  die  TSrioQa  signifieatiooa  possessed  hj 
the  adjeGtiTe,.^v9  is  that  of  licenUout*  Therefore  ^>^99  thought  ia- 
eludes  lieentioug  thought.  As  the  cAmm  mammalia  meludes  in  it«fi 
the  ▼arioQS  genera  of  animals  whieh  siiokle  their  joong,  so»  under 
the  denomination  freedom,  aU  kinds  of  liberty  are  comprehended, 
and  licentiousness  among  them.  Consequently*  to  denj  thMlLflnm 
thought  leads  to  infidelity  is  to  deny  that  UoeniiouM  thoughtiaads 
to  it  Notwithstanding  this,  L.  L.  affirms  that  Jlree  thought  does 
not  lead  to  infidelitv,  while  he  tacitly  admits  that  UeenUottt  thought 
does  lead  to  it.  Yet,  doubtless,  L.  lu  will  admit  that  freedom 
shows  itself  under  a  variety  of  forms,  and  that  lioentiousneo*  is 
among  them. 

L.  L.  remarhs,  **  The  Scriptures  do  not  oppose  free  thought," 
and  quotes  the  Lord's  direction,  *'  Search  tne  Scriptores."  Bat 
L.  L.  must  be  aware  that  much  of  the  free  thought  which  is  so 
active  in  the  present  day,  instead  of  searching  the  Scriptures  Ibr 
things  to  be  believed,  boldly  avows  that  gecdogieal  and  ottwr  oeien- 
tific  discoveries  prwe  that  parts  of  the  Scripture  narrative  are  mat 
reliable,  and,  so  far,  represent  the  Bible  as  a  bocdc  not  worthy  of 
being  searched  and  studied,  thus  making  the  practice  which  £1  Lb 
advocates  appear  to  be  profitless. 

J.  O.  professes  to  adauee  evidence  to  negative  the  question  now 
debated,  but  he  in  reality  ar^es,  notnespecting^Vss,  but  r§airmmtd 
tiiought,  and  says^  '*  We  mamtain  that  tne  tendency  of  free  Uio^ght 
is  the  very  opposite  of  what  it  is  here  affirmed  to  he^  and  that  firaob 
unfettered,  though  reverent  inquiry  always,  or  at  least  genendlf, 
ends,  not  in  religions  doubt,  but  in  a  stronger,  becanse-  more  esir 
lightened  faith."  Here  J.  O.  speaks  of  *^  free,  unfottsced,  tiuNE^ 
reverent  inquiry ,"  which  description  is  self>oontnuiietcry ;  fisr  if 
inquiry  be  rev^r&ut,  it  is  not  ut^eti^red,  the  very  reverence  of  the 
inquiry  is  a  fetter  on  its  freedom,  at  once  restricts  its  opegatioo, 
and  confines  it  within  certain  bounds.  The  kind  of  thovgkt  which 
is  propounded  for  discussion  is  flree  thought,  not  thought  whioh  jb 
free  to  a  certain  extent  only,  but  also  thought  wluch  is  fbee  to  the 
Aillest  extent ;  and  sorely  J.  O.  must  admitthat  there  exists  tkonght 
which  is  so  free  as  to  be  divested  of  all  revezenoek  It,  thereforob  is 
not  the  kind  of  inquiry  which  J.  O.  means,  or  should  mean,  in  tins 
debate.  Our  opponent  further  writes, "  Let  it  be  noticed  that/fw 
thought  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  rettklen  thought."  Bnl  all 
reckless  thought  is  free,  though  all  free  thought  is  not  iMklesi. 
The  terms  of  the  question  are  so  comprehensive  as  to  inclade  heth 
irreverent  and  reckless  thoughts  Tim  qoestion  is  aot^  Does  free 
thonght  that  is  not  irreverent  or  reckless  lead  to  infiMUgrF  hMli 
Does  y^00  thought  lead  to  infldeHtjrP  And  we  believe  it  mnit  be 
admitted,  even  by  J.  C,  that  there  is  a  species  of  thought  whieh  is 
so  free  as  to  be  reckless.    J.  O4  writes  again^  '*  There  are  yet 
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XMianints  fiom  whioh  legifcimste  thought  never  ean  and  meyer 
ahoold  be  free."  Thua  J.  O.  ooottnnaUjr  ^tulifies  thoaght  by  ad- 
jeetive*  which  are  neither  ezpreseed  nor  implied  in  the  quMtien 
propoaed  for  ditoniaion«  "  Legitimate  thought ! "  We  are  not  now 
oiaenaaing  Ugiiimatet  hvAfree  thooght.  And  bo4^  thought,  word, 
aad  deed  are  ofttimet  so  £pee  aa  to  be  illegitimate.  Moat  certainly 
freedom  ia  not  at  all  iaeompatible  with  illegitimacy.  Obedience  to 
law  ia»  in  ita  rerj  nature,  a  restraint  on  freedom.  But  the  kind  of 
thoQglit  which  ia  given  for  diBonasion  ia  unrestrained  or  firm 
thought.  J.  O.  farther  writes,  "  We  oonclude  therefore  that  leg[t* 
tiimate  free  thought  tends  not  to  error,  but  to  truth."  Here  again 
iJ.  O.  brings  in  one  of  hia  own  qualificationa  of  thought,  and  one 
'which  ia  not  foand  in  the  question  now  being  debated.  We  beg  to 
isemind  J.  O.  that  we  are  not  diseuasing  "  legitimate  free  thought," 
hviifree  thought,  whether  it  be  legitimate  or  illcKitimate.  But  after 
all  J*  O/a  attempts  to  establish  the  negative  of  the  question  by 
ai^uing  rtspeoting  one  kind  of  thought,  while  the  question  gives 
for  eonsideration  another  kind  of  thought,  he  tacitly  admits  what 
ve  affirm,  via.,  iiiatfree  thcmghtdoes  lead  to  infidelity,  for  he  says, 
*^  Yet,  alter  all,  the  fruits  of  the  free  thought  of  the  age  are  not 
alhgeiker  on  the  side  of  infidelity,"  thus,  by  implication,  acknow* 
ied^n^  that  tome  of  the  fruits  of  free  thought  are  on  the  side  of 
iilfidelity,  and  ao  admitting  all  that  we  contend  for  {  as  we  have  not 
affirmed  that  free  thought  tUwavs  leads  to  infidelity,  but  that  it  doee 
lead  to  it.  That  is,  we  oontend  that  infidelity  is  eomeiimes  or  fire- 
qiuntfy  the  issue  of  free  thought. 

J.  O.  refers  to  our  remark  that  *'  infidelity  and  superstition  are 
oontraries,"  and  asserts  that  our  paper  assumes  religion  to  be 
superstition.  This  we  deny,  and  be^  to  remind  J.  O.  that  the  faot 
iii  a  man's  aaserting  that  a  certain  evil  is  counteracted  by  some  other 
principle,  does  not  show  that  he  aasumes  this  counteracting  prin- 
ciple to  be  good,  for  one  evil  counteracts  another.  Pride  oounter- 
aets  oovetouanesa.  Covetouaness  checks  pride.  But  both  pride  and 
eovetousnesa  are  evils.  So  are  infidelity  and  superstition.  Beligion 
£ea  between  them,  as  the  right  is  generally  to  be  found  between 
two  things  whioh  are  the  opposite  of  each  other.  Principles  therefore 
may  be  the  contrary  of  eacn  other,  yet  both  of  them  be  evil. 

By  C.  F.  A.  6.  our  argument  ia  not  fairly  stated.  In  our  opei> 
ing  paper  we  wrote  Ihus,  *'  2%a^  which  foatexa  superstition  coun- 
teracts infidelity/'  The  statement  of  C.  F.  A.  S.  is  as  follows  :->^ 
^  8*  8.,  in  a  comparison  of  superstition  and  infidelity,  takes  the  two 
eatreue  phases  of  thought,  and  argues  that  wAcUever  counteraeta 
the  one  tbaters  the  other,  and  vice  versa,*'  Now,  our  statement 
was  sot  lokaiever  fosters  superstition  counteraeta  infidelity.  There 
ia  a  considerable  difference  between  **  that  which  "  and  "  whatever/' 
That  whieh  eznaads  the  volume  of  water  converts  it  into  steam, 
ibr  heat  expands  water  a&d  converts  it  into  steam,  but  tokatever 
ezpaads  water  does  not  convert  it  into  steam,  for  a  degree  of  cold 
which  is  below  freezing  point  racpands  the  volume  of  water,  and 
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oonFertfl  it,  not  into  tieam^  but  into  ice.  In  our  opening  ptper  we 
•poke  of  one  particular  habit  of  mind  and  of  one  only  at  foBtering 
•upentition  and  counteracting  infidelity,  and  we  spoke  of  otie  otber 
habit  of  mind,  and  of  one  only,  as  fosterin]^;  infidelity  and  counter 
acting  Kuperiitition.  Wo  made  no  8uch  wide  assertion  respecting 
super8tition  and  infidelity  as  this,  that  whatever  counteractn  the 
one  fofltera  tlie  other.  A  right  understanding  and  belief  of  the 
Scriptures  countorttctii  infidelity  without  fostering  superstifion. 

C.  F.  A.  S.  write:)  again,  speaking  of  ourselv^es,  "  He  affirms  that 
when  superstition  is  in  labour,  instantly  the  issue,  whatever  it  mij 
be,  breathes  the  spirit  of  infidflity.  Instantly  any  person  begioi 
to  think  for  himself,  his  thoughts  are  of  infidel  tendency.  In  other 
words,  we  all  succumb  to  the  yoke  of  superstition,  or  rise  to  the 
position  of  infidels."  Xow  wo  may  safely  challenge  C.  F.  A.  S.to 
ahow  where  in  our  article  we  have  either  stated  or  implied  that  all 
are  either  superstitious  or  infidel,  or  that  infidelity  is  the  necesetiT 
alternative  of  not  being  superstitious,  or  that  as  8iK>n  as  a  person 
begins  to  think  for  himself  his  thoughts  arc  of  an  infidel  tendener. 
For  the  statements  of  C.  F.  A.  S.  to  be  correct  \i  e  must  have  sa- 
Tanced  the  preposterous  d*K*trine  that  there  are  none  who  are  not 
either  infidel  or  superstitious,  a  doctrine  which  our  paper  neither 
asserted  nor  implied.  Surely  there  is  a  middle  way  between  the 
two  extreme  states  which  we  spoke  of-^unrestricted  freedom  of 
tliought  on  the  one  hand,  unreflcetireness  on  the  other. 

M.  E.  writes,  **If  superstition  and  infidelity  are  contraries,  we 
must  either  be  doubters  or  devotet's."  **  i/*  superstition  and  infi- 
delity are  contraries!"  But  are  they  not  contraries?  Are  they 
resemblances  H  Where  is  their  similarity h  Will  M.  E.  aiErm 
that  there  is  a  likeness  between  themP  Infidelity  being  a  want  of 
faith  in  that  whieh  is  worthy  of  being  believed,  while  superstition 
is  a  giving  credence  to  that  which  is  not  deserving  of  belief.  We 
imagine  that  these  two  things  are  rather  opposite  the  one  to  the 
other.  But,  says  M.  £.,  **If  superstition  and  infidelity  are  con- 
traries we  must  either  be  doubter.n  or  devotees."  Isow  we  cannot 
at  all  see  this.  Is  there  not  a  state  which  lies  between  Bcepticism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  blind  zealotry  on  the  other  P  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible to  partake  of  an  enlightened  and  well-grounded  faith,  and  eo 
to  bo  neither  a  doubter  nor  a  devotee? 

But  M.  £.,  like  his  cmdjutor  J.  0.,  tacitly  admits  the  correet- 
ness  of  our  argument.  His  words  are, — "  the  modern  development 
of  doubt  is  not  an  argument  that  free  thought  leads  to  infideUty, 
BO  much  as  that  it  leads  through  infidelity  to  truth."  Here  we 
have  from  M.  E.  the  adrnission  that  the  modern  development  of 
doubt  leads  through  infidelity.  Now  that  which  leada  throoieh  in- 
fidelity lends  to  infidelity.  The  Great  Northern  Bailway  takes  as 
through  Yorkshire  to  Scotland.  But  how  could  it  ever  take  nt 
through  Yorkshire  unless  it  first  took  us  to  Yorkshire.  So  thai 
which  leads  through  infidelity  must  first  lead  to  infidelity.  And  as 
the  Great  Northern  Eailway  takes  many  of  ita  paaaengen  to  York- 
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shire  without  ever  taking  them  through  Yorkshire,  leaying  them 
there,  so  the  modem  deyelopment  of  doubt  has  led  many  to  infidelity 
whom  it  has  never  led  through  it,  having  landed  them  in  it.  But  - 
whether  this  last  assertion  be  granted  or  not,  M.  E.  has,  in  ad- 
mitting that  the  modern  derelopment  of  doubt  leads  through  infi- 
delity, allowed  all  that  we  contend  for,  viz.,  that  free  thought  does 
lead  to  infidelity.  We  never  maintained,  or  believed,  that  none 
who  were  led  to  it  were  lead  through  it. 

Simona  writes,  "  The  Bible  purports  to  be  a  revelation  of  the 
Pivine  mind,  embodying  truths  and  principles  the  acceptance  of 
which  ia  essential  to  the  salvation  of  men.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
God  is  both  the  author  of  reason  and  the  author  of  revelation ;  and 
it  being  impossible  that  God  should  contradict  himself,  the  two 
should  be  found  in  agreement.  The  truths  of  the  Bible  should 
not  be  contradictory  of  reason,  and  vice  versa,  the  truths  of  reason 
should  not  be  contradictory  of  the  Bible.  Free  and  legitimate 
thought  cannot  result  in  the  rejection  of,  or  disbelief  in.  Divine 
revelation,  because  it  is  inconceivable  that  Ood  sbotild  contradict 
himself.  Nothing  can  tell  more  conclusively  against  the  Bible  being 
a  revelation  of  Divine  truth  than  to  suppose  that  it  cannot  bear  the 
test  of  the  severest  critical  examination  to  which  the  intellect  of 
nan  can  subject  it.  If  the  Bible  be  found  to  collide  with  the 
teachings  of  reason,  we  frankly  avow  that  we  do  not  see  the  possi- 
bility 01  escaping  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  a  Divine  revelation." 
Divine  revelation  would  always  be  found  to  be  in  agreement  with 
right  reason,  that  is,  it  would  not  be  ct/ntradictory  thereto,  still  it 
would  be  in  many  particulars  superior  thereto,  and  far  out  of  the 
reach  thereof.  But  it  is  not  right  reason  but  fallen  reason  which 
now  exists  in  man,  for  will  any  who  admit  the  fall  of  man  as  re- 
presented in  the  Scriptures  affirm  that  the  reason  of  human  bein^ 
was  in  no  way  injured,  darkened,  or  perverted  thereby  P  And  if  it 
be  admitted  that  human  reason  was  either  darkened  or  perverted 
by  man's  fall,  bow  can  it  be  expected  that  it  and  Divine  revelation 
snould  be  found  to  be  always  in  agreement  P  And  when  reason 
and  revelation  are  found  to  be  contradictory  of  each  other,  is  it  fair 
and  just  that  the  conclusion  should  always  be  that  the  Bible  in 
some  of  its  statements  is  not  a  Divine  revelation  ?  And  are  not 
those  who  admit  the  Scriptural  representation  of  man's  fall  incon- 
sistent with  themselve?  when  finding  that  reason  and  revelation 
differ  from  each  other,  they  conclude  that  it  is  revelation  which  is 
faulty  P  Simona  says,  "  Free  and  legitimate  thought  cannot  result 
in  the  rejection  of,  or  disbelief  in  Divine  revelation/'  But  we  have 
already  shown  th&t  free  thought  is  not  always  legitimate  thought. 
Libertinism  and  dissoluteness  are  fi*ee,  but  are  they  therefore  legi^ 
iimaie?  Simona  "  frankly  avows  "  that  if  the  Bible  oollide  with  the 
teaehincB  of  reason,  his  conclusion  is  that  it  is  not  a  Divine  revela- 
tion. The  Bible  does  collide  with  the  teachings  of  fallen  reason, 
bat  is  there  no  proof  that  the  conclusions  of  reason  are  often 
faulty  P    Opinions  which  are  now  accepted  as  true  were  onoe  re- 
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TttritDoa  with  the  dietatos-ef  nvfelfttBon."  '*  If  the^mllM  of  aoienee 
ahould  not  oompozi  with  the  reoeivad  ezpoMtion  of  the  Bible,  there 
if  e  very  atroaog  probehility  that  the  veeeiTed  ezpoeition  ib  not  the 
true  Oifte."  TSb  ooneliiueiis  of  loience  hftre  been  upset  egain  and 
again*  aa  an  inereaaed  knovledge  in  acnenoe  has  been  attained  to, 
jet>^  Simona  taeitly  adaita  that  when  the  oonoloaiona  of  acieneo 
daah  with  rewktioni  ii  ia  the  latter  that  ahoold  be  aet  aaide,  and 
hifl  worda  foniiah  na  with  auffieiani  gnmnd  for  oar  aaaertion  that 
free  thought  leads  Simona  hiaMelf  to  infidelity;  he  thita  un* 
deaignedly  beoomea  awitneaaon  onr  aide  m  thia  debate,  eren  while 
intending  to  addnoe  eridenoe  foe  the  eontrary  part. 

Our  work  ia  fimahed.  We  belieTe' that  oar  eoadjntova  ha^e 
-ptoreA,  and  clearly  oar  opponenta  have  admitted,  that  free  thought 
<2M#.leadto  infidelity.  We  therefore  Tiew  the  queation  now  de- 
bated aa  being  firaaly  aataUiahed  in  the  •afifirmattve,  the  writeva  on 
both  aidea  oonouning  in  ao  eatabliahing  it.  S.  S. 

WBOAlJlVB  BBPLf. 

Wb  are  perauaded  tha^iouf  oppone&to  in  thia  debate  have  founded 
^ir  ap^menta  oa  a,Ti6rbaI  fiulaoy,  and  that  they  haT«  aucoeeded 
in  appearing  to  diacuaa  at  all  by  evading  the  difficulty  of  the  qnea* 
tion  aa  one  of.  thought  and .  refleetioo»  and  not  one  of  mere  ward- 
fighting.  There  ia  a  <ooma»OA  phrafleelogy  in  uae  in  regard  to  a 
owtain  style  of  thinking — a  atyle  of  thinkiAg  unhaa^ered  b^  ereeda 
and  confesaionai  unfettered  by  preooiieeiv^d  notiona,  written  in 
articlea  wbioh  must  be  accepted  aa  true,  and  never  regarded  aa 
capi^ble  of  being  doubted,  and  unreatrained  by  the  deeiaiona  of 
eooncila,  conferences,  and  aasemblieai  but  aeektng  truth  in  entire 
independence  of  any  authoritative  exposition  of  what  muat  he  be- 
lieved on  penalty  of  error,  involving  the  veity  peril  of  the  aonl* 
This  ia  eommonly  knpwn  aa  '*  Free  Thought/'  becanae  it  atarta 
free  from  the  impediment,  and  weight,  and  tyranny  of  dogmaa  and 
doctvinea ;  ia  £ree  to  consider  and  regard  all  that  concerns  the  truth 
aaa^ht  after,  and  ia  free  from  the  preiudioe  which  olosea  the  eyea 
agaioat  adverse  evidence,  and  refusea  to  look  on  any  matter^  how« 
enrer  easential,  which  threatene  to  direct  attention  to  the  preordained 
opinions  of  certain  seats,  churches,  or  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Our 
Opponents  must  know  this,  and  they  must  be  aware  also  that  it  ia  a 
ennning  invention  of  the  adherenta  of  creeds  to  apeak  of  free  thought 
aa  a  synonym  for  infidelity.  I  have  heard  this  very  magazine  in 
whieh  these  words  appear  condemned  m  an  infidel  publication,  in 
the  eommittee  of  a  young  men'a  chriatian  asaociation,  oecause  it  waa 
an<  organ  of  free  thought,  and  permitted  and  encouraged  "  impartial 
controversy, '  thus  setting  at  nought,  as  was  affirmed,  not  only  the 
Gatediiam  and  the  Thirty'Dine  Articles,  but  also  the  Holy  Scrips 
tures  themselves.  I  do  not  require  to  defend  this  serial  from  any 
aneh  charge  now.  though  I  did  aa  strongly  as  I  could  then ;  I  only 
mention  the  incident,  that  I  may  show  how  a  merely  verbal  fallacy 
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will  frequently  affect  men's  mindi,  and  how  careful  we  ehould  be 
to  Bee  that  our  ataiementa  are  not  vitiated  by  auch  an  aasumed 
equipoUcncy  ef  wordn.  My  o^n  idea  ia  that  this  discus's  ion  w§s 
maiuly  meaut  to  prove  that  there  was  a  necesaity  for  a  divorce  be- 
tween such  a  phrase,  and  to  liring  promptly  and  prominently  before 
the  thonf^hts  of  the  readers  the  faJlacy  thus  i^ven  currency  to  that 
free  thought  i«  infidelity.  We  are  aorry  that  the  f^>od  intent  and 
the  Kood  result  of  this  discussion  should  have  been  thua  to  a  certain 
extent  made  of  none  effect — but  aurely  few  of  the  intelligent  readen 
of  our  maf^azine  can  be  taken  in  by  auch  a  fallacy. 

It  must  be  seen  at  once,  we  should  suppose,  that  **  free  thought" 
in  thi8  debate  cannot  mean  vnconiroUed  thought ;  for  that  ia  an  im- 
possible state  of  thinking.  Even  madneaa  is  subject  to  rales,  em 
dreams  are  governed  by  laws ;  and  fancy  itself,  vagrant  >8  it  may 
be,  is  regulated  by  a<>aociationB  and  conditions.  Again,  it  is  equally 
evident  that  it  is  not  unlimited  thought,  for  that  can  only  be  exer- 
cised by  an  iniiuite  nature :  all  the  operations  of  the  human  mind 
are  limited  by  llie  powers  given  and  the  laws  apportioned  to  them. 
It  cannot  mean  illogical  thought,  for  all  true  thought  is  logical,  and 
what  is  done  by  the  mind,  aeoording  to  the  prmeiplea  of  logic,  ii 
thought.  By  *'  free  thought "  we  cannot  meanyb^f,  in  the  sente  of 
wicked  or  profane.  Wickedness  and  profanity  proceed  fVom  infi- 
delity, and  do  not  lead  to  it.  Besides,  this  is  really  laxity  of  morab 
rather  than  freedom  of  thought.  It  is  freedom  of  passion  and 
criminality,  not  of  reason  and  intelligence.  The  free  thought  which 
the  phrase  suggests  to  our  minds  is  thought  free  in  ita  range,  un- 
obstructed in  its  course  by  any  artificial  barriers,  and  untied  to  the 
acknowledgement  and  belief  (or  rather  profession  of  belief)  in  any 
foregone  set  of  opinions  as  irrevisable,  infallible,  and  aacred  from 
investigation ;  thought  free  to  exert  ita  energies  in  the  fulnesi  of 
the  power  which  God  has  bestowed  on  it. 

S.  S.,  in  his  first  argument,  misses  the  point,  as  we  think,  by 
affirming  that  "  free  thought  leads  to  a  disbelief  in  the  aaaertions 
of  Scripture,"  when  he  really  meana  interpretations  of  Scripture 
imposed  by  creeds.  Our  searching  into  the  processes  of  our  own 
minds  reveal  to  us  that  certain  deductions  made  b^  men  in  a  former 
age  from  their  reading  of  the  Bible  have  been  incorporated  into 
tenets  of  belief  by  which  the  churches  hold,  we  must  now  abide  for 
ever;  as,  for  instance,  that,  in  six  nerioda  of  twenty-four  honnT 
duration,  God  created  and  arrangea  the  whole  universe  of  apaea. 
But  the  eiercise  of  "  free  thought "  supplies  us  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  vastneas  and  immenaity  of  the  creation ;  and  we  consider 
that  such  a  universe  so  arranged  givea  indications  that  thia  belief 
super-imposed  upon  our  minds  by  early-learnt  catechisms,  eaa 
scarcely  be  a  correct  statement  of  the  great  fact.  Here  we  learn  to 
doubt  the  creed  in  which  we  have  been  trained,  not  the  asaertions 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  Bible,  on  being  re-perueed  wi&  thourht- 
Ailness,  and  unrestrained  by  the  preconceptions  formerly  forcea  on 
XlBf  and  we  find  that  a  higher  glory  is  revealed  to  us  by  the  Scrip- 
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tnrw  10  undentood,  a*  they  an  read  in  the  light  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  works  <^  God  than  was  capable  of  entering  oar  minds  whue 
the  obscaring  catechism  was  held  before  our  thoughts  as  infallibly 
tme* 

8«  S.  aiBrms  that  many  of  the  most  thoaghtftil  men  of  onr  times 
**  have  openly  arowed  weir  disbelief  of  the  records  of  Seriptore/' 
but  they  themseWes  only  admit  that  they  entertain  a  disbelief  (in 
tk§j9rnaiUng  imterpretaiions)  of  the  records  of  Scripture.  They 
ebum  that  they  have,  as  a  fact,  not  only  discorered  the  errors  of 
the  men  of  science  concerning  nature,  but  that  these  diseoreries 
haae  enabled  tiiem  to  see  how  men  have  been  misled  in  their  inter- 
pretationa  of,  or  their  deductions  from  Scripture ;  and  they  demand 
the  n^ht  of  bringing  these  new  readings  of  Scripture  truths  as  freely 
and  fearlessly  lormrd  as  their  new  readings  of  the  wonders  of 
nature.  While  many  of  Uiem  assert  that  Scripture  has  been  alto- 
gether misused  when  it  was  supposed  to  contain  and  to  teach  all' 
truth.  It  has  only,  according  to  their  rtew,  revealed  what  men 
oould  not  disoo?er  for  themseRes ;  their  fallen  state  hj  nature,  the 
true  purpose  of  their  being,  the  proper  l*w  of  moral  life,  the  means 
of  restorafcaon,  the  meioy  of  the  Divine  Father,  and  the  work  of 
Jesus ;  and  so  making  known  to  the  unlearned  as  well  as  to  tho 
Isamed  that  which  liies  beyond  the  powers  of  attainment,  laid  up  in 
the  unaided  faculties  of  the  wisest  among  the  children  of  men.  It 
is  not  a  treatise  on  science  but  a  guide  to  salvation. 

In  his  paragraph  numbered  3,  S.  S.  has  applied  the  law  of  con* 
tradictones  to  that  of  contraries ;  and  any  manual  of  logic  will  show 
him  and  his  readers  that  that  vitiates  his  whole  argument. 

8.  S.  laments  that  *'  men  have  cast  off  the  trammels  of  authoritv,'* 
aa  if  that  were  infidelity.  Of  no  recorded  denisen  of  this  globe  has 
it  ever  been  so  true  that  he  "  cast  off  the  trammels  of  authority  "  as 
of  Jesus,  the  Lcurd,  but  S.  S.  woidd  surely  not  number  Him  amouff 
infidelsl 

Free  thouffht  continually  exerts  itself  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
fipeedom  poasiole  to  man  by  gaining  faith,  that  which  may  be  trusted 
•—truth.  It  IS  distressed  and  exercised  so  long  as  certainty  is  un- 
attained ;  it  is  gratified  when  it  attains  to  true  knowledge.  Lati- 
♦B'^'^^Tfy^'f'**  is  its  special  abhorrence.  It  endeavours  to  enclose 
all  possible  experience  in  the  circle  of  truth,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
a%  of  faith,  not  of  infidelity.  Free  thought  digs  about  knowledj^e, 
experienoe,  dogma,  and  doctrine,  and  endeavours  to  find  out  which 
18  firaitfnl  and  which  barren,  that  it  may  learn  on  which  to  depend 
ibr  firuit,  horn  which  to  hope  for  nothing.  Freedom  of  thought 
if  exercised  on  the  discovery  of  the  believable,  not  the  unbeliev- 
abls»  but  it  refuses  to  stereotyi»e  itself  in  the  creed  of  a  former 
age.  It  has  its  own  vital  function  to  maintain  and  exercise.  It 
loves  free  life,  not  necessarily  free  living. 

Georgins  D.  £.  reiterates  (p.  190)  the  old  fallacy  of  calling  one 
who  exercises  the  right  of  free  thought  a  ftte  thinker,  and  dubbing 
the  latter  an  infidel.    The  firee  thinker,  as  we  have  said,  is  so  be- 
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OAUie  ho  refufics  to  fetter  his  thought  by  any  thing  elie  than  thit 
which  the  law  of  thought  makes  imperative — the  truth.  He  Kii 
before  him  the  old  question,  which  Jesus  never  refused  to  answer, 
however  impatient  men  mi^ht  fail  to  wait  for  a  reply.  What  it 
truth?  The  credisi  says.  Bind  your  limbs  with  tliese  withes,  place 
before  your  eyes  these  engraved  spectacles,  and  go  not  beyond  these 
Dtlisades,  which  we  have  erected  tor  your  safety,  and  then  seek  sad 
find  what  we  have  laid  down  in  those  maps  of  the  whole  area  of  the 
believable.  But  the  inquirer  rejects  the  bondage  and  the  eye-Uinds, 
the  boundary -palings  and  the  maps,  and  seeks  to  use  all  the  facnl- 
ties  with  which  God  has  endowed  him,  to  see  and  to  search  into 
what  God  has  placed  before  him,  as  a  responsible  being,  to  look  at 
and  discern.  lie  does  not  expect  to  know  all  the  infinite  aims,  and 
nlans,  and  purposes,  and  ways,  and  doings,  and  prooeeaes  of  Ged, 
but  he  endeavours  to  know  all  he  can;  for  all  that  he  can  know  is 
just  what  God  has  made  him  able  to  know  and  benefit  by. 

The  same  writer  thinks  that  free  thought  often  endeavours  to 
fathom  the  unfathomable  and  to  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  infinite 
purposes  of  God  foolliardily.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  power 
of  thought  can  go,  nor  how  deep  the  pluinmet-line  of  finite  intelb- 
gence  can  sound  the  ocean  of  mystery.  Bat  we  do  know  verf 
well  that,  unless  we  search  wo  are  not  likely]  to  find,  and  onlesa  we 
exercise  our  minds  we  are  not  likely  to  improve  them  to  tkdr 
utmost,  or  learn  through  them  all  that  God  has  made  them  eapafale 
.of  comurohending.  The  more  man  knowa  of  the  works  and  waji 
of  the  Most  High  the  more  he  is  likely  to  venerate  the  Almighi^* 
Does  not  God  himself  demand  to  be  inquired  of  and  Bought  nalo? 
iDoea  he  not  ask  us  to  bring  our  *' strong  reasons*'  to  him  for 
solution  ?  How  can  roan  inveitigate  any  matter  otherwise  than 
by  his  own  reason  P  Ho  cannot  do  it  with  other  men's  minds,  nor 
with  angels'  souls,  nor  with  God's  divine  intelligence.  He  may 
accept  of  their  solutions  as  satisfactory,  but  only  by  the  employmoit 
of  his  own  intelligence  can  he  investigate.  His  instance  of  Eve'i 
frailty  and  Adam's  sin  is  not  wisely  chosen.  Eve's  was  a  moral, 
not  an  intellectual  transgression:  Adam's  iniquity  was  one  of 
thoughtless  neglect  of  immense  responsibilities  rather  than  of  ftee 
thought.  Indeed,  tlieologians  do  not  admit  that  he  used  free 
thought,  but  accuse  him  of  exercising  free  will. 

B.  B.  B.  recognises  this  distinction,  when  he  says  free  thoan^t 
signiiies  thought  free  from  moral  restraint  (p.  276),  and  freedon  of 
thought  signiiies  thought  used  legitimately  on  every  subject  pre- 
•anted  to  the  mind  of  man.  His  n-ee  thought  is  infidelity,  and  hii 
freedom  of  thought  is  what  is  meant  by  us  by  free  tiiou^U ;  so 
.that  when  he  amlrms  free  thought  is  quite  different  from  freedom 
of  thought  he  is  really  arguing  with  us,  not  against  us. 

^e  article  of  "  Catholicus  '  ought  to  make  our  opponents  besi- 
.tate  in  their  affirmation.  How  can  they  do  otherwise  than  ''draw 
.up  "  before  they  go  quite  so  far  as  he  would  lead  them.  His  ptper 
ii  a  cunning  endeavour  to  enlist  our  opponents  in  favour  of  the 
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Infkllible  Church.  It  has  a  good  deal  of  the  poliah^aad  poliof  oC 
the  Jestiita,  though  I  would  scruple  to  call  its  writer  a  Jeauft,  m 
its  usual  acceptance  among  yourselres,  for  he  has  very  can^lj 
given  us  the  key  to  his  principles  in  his  signature.  This  ia  oom- 
mendable.  But  we  think  his  paper  rather  tends  to  shew  that  the 
opinions  of  the  affirmatiTO  writers  are  capable  of  a  redueiio  ad  a5- 
swdum.  Free  thought  leads  to  infidelity ;  hence  thought  ought  to 
be  restrained.  It  can  only  be  properly  restrained  when  it  yieldb  to 
an  infallible  church,  for  then  it  has  rest,— 

^  WiU  you  oomo  into  xny  parlour,  said  the  spider  to^tho  fly  P  *' 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient,  and  we  just  delicately  pat  tlie 
^question.  Where  will  you  have  freedom  of  religion,  t .  #.,  genuine 
jnrotestantism,  if  you  hare  not  free  thought?  What  is  the  rigiit 
of  private  judgment,  and  what  is  personal  responsibility,  if  iree 
thought  is  to  be  inhibited  P 

It  would  be  unfair  in  me  to  leare  unacknowledged  my  compeoea 
' — dare  I  not  say  superiors — ^in  this  disoussionary  fight.    '*  J.  O.'s  ** 

Eper  is  a  calm,  judicious,  and  pertinent  contribution ;  **  0.  F.  A.S.*' 
s  joined  the  fray  with  his  armour  well  put  on,  and  effbctiTe ;  he 
wields  his  weapons  agilely,  and  with  the  eager  zeal  of  a  young 
Imight  panting[  to  strike  home ;  and  that  he  doei.  *'  M.  E."  makes 
*aome  good  points  in  debate,  and  contributes  a  fair  amount  of 
generiu  interest  to  the  question.  I  think  8.  8.  can  scarcely  get  aver 
the  example  of  the  Bereans  (p.  281).  "  Simona  "  gives  the  coup  de 
'graee  to  8.  8.  on  the  argument  of  activity  of  mind  portion  of  Hie 
achate  admirably  (p.  878),  when  he  brings  four  christian  championa 
-of  free  thought  leading  to  Christianity  against  those,  quoted  by 
t(.  8.  as  samples  of  its  leading  to  infidelity. 

Altogether,  this  debate  has  been  successful  in  showing  thathenoe- 
forth,  if  any  one  should  use  free  thought  as  s3rnonymous  widi 
infidelity,  he  is  doing  so  sophistically — if  not  dishonestly ;  for  i^ 
thought  is  not  infidelity,  neither  does  it  lead  to  it.  L.  L. 


-    IS  pbotbstaii^tism:  failing  and  bomanism 

GAINING  P 

ATVIBXATITX  ABTIOLS.— IT. 

^  ^a^perj  in  onr  land  makes  a  rash  as  if  it  would  overflow  the  conntfy, 
then  stands  still,  and  tlien  appears  even  to  recede ;  but  taking  every  tenth 
year  for  the  last  forty,  its  advance  is  not  only  unquestionable  and  steac^, 
but  vast ;  and  in  the  midst  of  checks,  delays,  and  retrogressions,  must  even 
be  regarded  aa  alarmingly  rapid." — JZso.  A,  M,  Stuart,  D,B, 

'  WotTLD  there  be  such  an  outcry  against  Bomanism,  would  so 
many  efibrts  be  made  to  prejudice  people  against  it,  would  pulpila 
resound  with  denunciations,  magazines  abound  in  infiammatoiy 
papers,  newspapers  make  such  a  fuss  in  leading  articles,  and  whole 
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veligioQi  eoteriet  k00p  continiuUj  on  the  Terge  of  scrMmiiiifl^  ouiiB 
hjiterioB  if  there  was  no  truth  in  the  idea  that  HomantMn  is  gain* 
ing*  Either  that  ie  true,  and  BomaoLim  is  really  nrnking  the  ad* 
yanoee,  stealthily  or  avowedly*,  vhieh  she  asset  ts  sho  is  making,  or 
Protestants  vote  themseUes  fools  and  cowards,  who  need  a  bugbear 
to  keepiip'their  ezoitement,  and  who  jerk  the  Guy  Fav  kes  of  Popery 
before  their  eyea  to  befool  tbemsehen,  or  to  frigbtett  and  befool 
'Others.  Unlesa  Bomanism  U  actually  making  great  and  notable 
progress,  the  anti-Bomsaists  must  be  content  to  be  written  down 
(naves  or  fools ;  and  if  they  are  knaves  or  fools,  Protestantism 
mnst  be  failing  when  it  depends  on  knavish  tricks,  or  on  the  foUy 
of  those  who  are  the  .dopes  of  the  terrible  records  of  advancing 
Popery,  .with  which  their  public  organs  strive  to  pile  up  the  horrots 
on  noRors.  al>  which  their  bearfrs  or  readers  wape  aghast.  P)ro- 
teetantism  was  oiioe  a  /iob)e,  fearless*  and  holy  thing ;  if  it  now 
oowers  and  trembles  is  it  not  failing,  and  if  it  really  has  cause  for 
all  the  Qtttery  made*  mu$t  not  Eoroanism  be  gaining. 

If  the  repor^  of  Protestant  Evangelical  Alliances,  and  Anti* 
Reformation  Societies,  and  ^rl;#  and  Bmltoarh$,  Recordt^woA  Watch" 
4Mm  aoe  to  be  oredited*  Bomani^m  is  invading  the  land  and  Qut> 
braving  even  the  law ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  ia  creeping  iato 
homeaand  prisons,  sisterhoods  and  chapters,  city  councils  and 
aehool  eommitteet.  political  associations  and  cbariUble  orjgaiufii- 
tiona.    If  they  are  ooit  to  be  credited,  and  all  (or  many)  of  these 
allegations  are  faise^  what  must  the  Protestantism  be  that  thnt 
jRBqniies  to  hebttjAresffed  with  lie^  and  stipiuUted  by  false  witness. 
Are  there  not  numerous  societies,  institutions,  Atf.,  organised  and 
anbsidised  ta  oppose,  and  pircvunvent,  to  destroy  and  exterminate, 
to  expose  and  to  battle  with  Bomimism?    Do  they  not  issue  shoab 
-of  tracts  and  pamphlets*  sensational  nove)Iett<'s,  and  prejudiced 
bistorieUes.  i^ainst  BomanismP    Do  they  not  keep  an  armjr  of 
-oalleotors  anfi  colporteurs,  of  seeretaries  and  committeemen,  infiili 
pay  and  constant  yigUai^ce,  to  spy  out  its  \  agressions,  and  to  defeat 
its  machinations  P    is  not  Exeter  Hall  a  gi»od  many  times  in  the 
year  rampant  and  outrageous  about  the  ever-increasing  tide  of 
!nomani«m»  which  is  threatening  to  submerge  and  destroy  onrPn>> 
testant  institutions,  and  oar  gospel  teaching,  and  the  very  conatitQ* 
tion  whieh  i«  (or  ought  to  be)  true  blii,e  Protestant  to  the  core? 

To  thiA  evidence  afforded  by  Protestants  as  to  the  progreas,  or 
rather  aggressions  of  Eovantam,  that  la,  jthaevidence  of  enemiea— 
we  have  to  add  tbe  assertioos,  or  the  boaatfulnesa,  if  that  cspses* 
aion  14  better  liked,  of  the  Bomanists  themseives.  They  affirm  that 
ohapels  multiply  at  an  extraordinary  rale,  aad  that  wherever  tbsy 
are  opened  they  thrive ;  that  priests  are  greatly  Hked  and  glaAy 
welcomed,  and  are  constantly  increasing ;  that  sisfteraof  aeray  aiv 
.  favourably  received  everywhere ;  that  monasteries,  and  convejits, 
and  retreats,  are  gladly  entered;  that  a  general  deaire  ia  felt  for 
aome  certain  and  iiifolhble  guide  in  matters  of  religion ;  Uiat  con* 
Tersions  are  being  made  in  all  classes,  but  above  aUin  the  educated 
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and  infldential ;  that  the  lord  and  the  labourer,  t^e^marohioiieeB 
a,iid  the  mill-girl,  alike  fee!  the  benefit  of  a  dititeh  whieh  can  be- 
stow fisanred  blessings;  and  that  eten  th^  clergy  of  diasentiiig 
bodies  envy  the  power  which  the  priest  p^rai^irSes  orer  the  faith, 
^e  affection,  and  the'^submlsbite  reneration  of  their  people.  This 
!•  the  (ancontradiofced)  report  they  give  of  thenrselres,  while  we 
hear  from  Frote9tanti8m  of  empty  bliur<^^8,  of  decaying  chayMls^ 
of  crowds  of  preedless  and  of  careless  people  in  the  very  neieh- 
bourhooci  of  offered  ordinances,  and  of  a  chatoh  diBestabliahediii 
a  sister  country  in  deference  to  the  political  ael^en  of  Bonaaista.* 

No  later  than  the  8th  of  November,  in  no  less  tt  town  than  Bir- 
mingham, under  the  presidency  Of  0.  K.  ICewdegate,  M  a  neeifeing 
of  the  National  Church  Association,  a  r^oliltton  WM  Tsnanimoaaiy 
puaed,  declaring  that "  the  present  drcumstanees  of  tbe  C^aroh  of 
England  ctil  for  the  .eatnest  ind.  hearty  ^-o^rationr  of  all  wba 
love  Protestant  triith  to  oppose  the  spirit  of  Eotnanism,  Bitualkiii, 
and  Batio^alism;"  all.  of  which  hold  togethef,  Bomauism  and  Bidiial^ 
ism  b^j^  balf-sisters.  and  Bationalistti  b^ing'the  oppo&iAg  litigant 
for  the  faith  of  the  people.  -        .. 

Dr.,  Gumming,  in  a  lecture  delivered  kt  t«iverpool  on  9th  N«vMi« 
h^r».si|id  that  Archbishon  Mituninj^  bbtetedthfttbe'had'ittada  2fiOQi 
oqiiverts  withio  two  6f  three  years,  and  that  dUfing-'the  iaat-twa 
years  b^  had  received  seventeen  eler^ytnettof  Ihtf  Cfarofroh  of  £09^ 
bud,  200  leading  professional  inen,  and  tWo  nobl^en^  lis  eonvorta 
to  the  Church  of  Borne.  This  is  giv^h  as  a  spedm^ki'  of  whsfe^ia 
going  on,  of  course  oh  a  smafler  sbalef,  undine  other  biikapa  and 
pnestSt. 

Wiien  to  these  fhots  we  add  that  tbe  Papacy  ito#  feela  itself  lo 
atrong  as  to  tale  a  step  whiob  baB  tiot  been  ventured  upon  eimeo 
^  Council  of  Trent  was  held,— to  c^U  a  Ooui^cil  6f  tW  whola 
Ubiiri^ih  to  consolidate  measures  for  the  stabilHy,  spread,  and  oowor 
of  Bomanism,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  she  i«  gaining,  md  that 
juat  in  proportion  as  she  gains  Protestantism  AtilA.         B*  F.  Pt 

VBOATIVa  ABTlOItK.*-»«V. 

Father  Newman  8i^8«  "^The  happiness  of  the  BOtdooniists  in  the 


I a  Jiipii.  iii«t» 


*  ^  Here  was  Foperf  springing  up  in  the  fresh  voil  of  om^  own  ^unieot  and 
With  every  token  of  a  most  vigoroas  life.  Wben  it  has  adfanced  and  se- 
duced not  a  few  of  the  highly  ^ueated  lona  and  daughters  of  our  noble* 
men^  ocr  eentlemen^onr  ministen,  abiding  within,  or  pa#sing  out  from  their 
ancient  folds,  some  still  maintain  that  it  is. a  mere  npple  on  the  suriaoe ; 
tliat  it  is  the  low  of  musie,  or  the  love  of  show,  or  the  love  of  the  world, 
or  the  love  of  friends }  or  that  it  is  a  transient  reaction  ^m  a  Protestant 
worship  too  cold,  and  its  yoke  too  rigid.  But  while  such  things  as  these 
have  their  places  and  their  manifold  sway,  they  are  bnt  '*  old  wives'  fables  " 
wben  offered  as  the  true  solution  of  the  great  mystery  of  our  day.  Beneath 
them,  controlling  and  using  them  all,  there  is  an  unseen  influence,  far  sub* 
tier,  deeper,  and  more  potent."— <£ee.  Dr,  A*  Moody  Simarf9  '*Tko  Com^ 
oUaiSom0;'^.9. 
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Strang  proofs  that  that  syscem,  which  upholds  that  man  alone  has 
to  appeal  to  the  written  Word  of  God  on  all  matters  of  faith  and 
doctzine  ;  and  that  the  Scriptures,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
afipealing  to  the  oonsoienee  of  man,  is  sufficient  to  make  him  **  wise 
iiato  salration  " — is  based  on  the  most  enlightened  views  of  the 
liberal  and  deep-thinking  men  of  the  age,  whether  of  the  Romish ' 
Church  or  not.  I  think,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  these  glorious  principles  which  Protestantism  adyocstes,  are 
gaining ;  ooosequently  Romanism,  which  opposes  man's  individual 
me  thought  and  investigation,  is  failing. 

In  support  of  the  negatire  of  the  question,  *'  Is  Protestantism 
failing  and  Romanism  gaining  P  I  shall  give  a  brief  review  of  the 
progress  of  Protestantism  in  the  principal  countines  of  Enrope. 

England.  Before  we  can  make  an  impartial  review  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Protestantism,  and  the  apparent  encroachments  of  Roman- 
ism, it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  latter; 
I  think  if  we  look  deeply  into  the  matter  we  shall  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  founded  on  liberalism  and  independency.  It  is 
said  by  some,  and  affirmed  by  "  O.  C."  (379), "  that  the  disestablish- 
ment  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  abeyance  into  which  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Titles  Bill  has  been  allowed  to  fall,  and  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics  into  Parliament,"  show  the  decrease  and  weakness  of 
Protestantism ;  whereas  the  policy  which  advocated  these  measures 
maintained  that  Protestantism  was  in  a  position  to  hold  her  own, 
without  the  assistance  of  Acts  of  Parliament;  consequently  it 
pirovea  that  the  confidence  in  the  Btrenf|th  of  Protestantism  i^  very 
mueb  greater  than  when  the  Acts  referring  to  Roman  Catholics 
remained  in  force.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  Government 
were  to  liberate  the  Fenian  prisoners,  would  "  O.  C."  conclude  by 
this,  that  the  Government  were  weak  or  intimidated ;  and  that 
Penianism  was  on  the  increase  P  Certainly  not.  Would  he  not 
rather  consider  it  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  Government  was  in  a 
posi^on  to  suppress  all  insurrection  P  So  we,  by  the  same  line  of 
argument, — and  we  are  supported  by  the  whole  of  Nonconformity 
in  this  country — ^OMintain  that  the  power  of  Protestantism  is  gain- 
ing. Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Ritualism  is  on  the  increase 
in  the  "  Church  of  England ; "  yet  still  the  **  Establishment "  cannot 
be  taken  as  the  criterion  of  the  Christian  Church  in  England.  The 
present  state  of  the  '*  Church  of  England  "  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
and  if  she  does  not  before  long  reform  her  internal  government,  it 
will  be  a  blessing  to  her,  and  to  the  welfare  of  Protestantism,  if  the 
'*  Church  of  England  "  is  disestablished. 

Prance.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  country  in  Europe  at  the 
present  time  where  Protestantism  is  making  so  many  glorious  tri- 
umphs. We  cannot  estimate  too  highly  the  importance  of  the  step 
taken  by  the  most  powerful  and  eloquent  preacher  of  France,  Pere 
Hyacinthe.  His  recent  letters  have  caused  the  hearts  of  all  true, 
noble,  enlightened,  and  liberal  minded  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
to  beat  wim  joy  and  admiration.    It  has  been  well  said,  that  the 
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letter,  addretsed  to  the  general  of  hit  order  in  Borne*  Slirefttikei 
more  of  the  ipirit  of  the  true  Heformer  than  anytiung  that  bet 
appeared  in  receot  times."  Coniidering  that  Pere  Hyacinthe  mtj 
he  taken  aa  a  repreaentative  of  many  of  the  name  opinioo  in  Fraaoe^ 
I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  quote  a  jmxmgna^  from  the  let- 
ter referred  to : — "I  raise,  therefore,  before  the  Holy  Father  and 
the  Council,  my  protest,  as  a  Christian  and  a  priest,  against  those 
doctrines  and  those  practices  which  are  called  Boman,  bat  whiek 
are  not  Christian,  and  which,  by  their  encroaehmenta.  always  men 
audacious  and  more  baneful,  tend  to  change  the  constitution  of  ths 
Church,  the  basis  and  the  form  of  its  teaching,  and  eren  the  spint 
of  Its  piety. 

Germany.  The  recent  liberal  expressions  of  dissent  coneeming 
the  forthcoming  CEcumenical  Council  at  Borne,  by  the  German 
Bishops ;  and  the  spread  of  Bationalism  are  strong  proQ&  tiiat  the 
spirit  of  Protestantism  is  appealinc;  to  the  consciences  of  many  with 
every  success ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  reported  that  the  Bomsn 
Catholic  theologians  of  Germany  "  are  resolred  not  to  yield  quieUy 
to  the  imposition  of  new  bonds,  and  may,  it  is  not  impossible, 
secede  from  the  Bomish  Church,  if  it  brings  itself  into  riolent  eol* 
lision  with  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  sge." 

Spain.  A  few  months  passed,  and  this  country  was  the  "  Fsitii- 
ful  daughter  of  the  Church."  Here,  when  every  oUier  Boman 
Catholic  country  hsd  protested  against  the  temporal  and  ciril 
power  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  the  Pope  reigned  supremely;  the 
Inquisition  was  ready  to  pass  judgment  on  heretics ;  and  many  of 
the  faithful  preachers  of  the  Gospel  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  like  Manuel 
Matamoros,  were  cast  into  a  dismal  dungeon.  But  now  a  glorioos 
reformation  has  taken  place,  Spsin  is  the  daughter  of  Liberty, 
her  standard  is  *'  Freedom  of  worship ;"  and  her  toleration  is  ex* 
tended  to  all,  of  whatever  creed  or  oelief.  The  first  Protestant 
Church  has  been  established  in  Madrid ;  and  Protestants,  as  well 
as  Boman  Catholics,  are  now  permitted  to  be  buried  in  the  public 
cemeteries.  Such  has  been  the  march  of  liberty,  the  success  of 
Protestantism,  the  triumph  over  bigotry,  in  this  Lately  benighted 
kingdom. 

Austria  and  Italy.  The  civil  power  of  the  Pope,  in  theat  eoun- 
tries,  has  fallen.  Ihey  have  both  paised  through  great  eoolesiastioal 
revolutions.  The  Austrian  Protestants  looked  upon  this  politiosl 
crisis  as  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  asserting  their  righti, 
and  they  were  not  slow  in  maxing  known  their  grieTaooes  to  ths 
Government.  The  Bomish  Bishops,  seeing  that  this  state  of  affairs 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  Bomanism,  met  in  soleon 
conclave  in  Vienna,  September  28th,  1867,  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  the  Emperor  to  secure  the  further  existenoe  ox  the  Con- 
cordat bevond  the  possibility  of  Protentant  interference.  The  Pro- 
testants, having  been  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  the  Coneordat 
for  twelve  years,  made  vigorous  efit^rts  to  do  away  with  the  opprss- 
aion ;  and  to  the  honour  of  the  Emperor  and  hia  Parlianenta  the 
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Boauah  party  wm  defastod ;  «iid  «  deekration  of  the  Emperor's 
WS8  isfiied,  pioclsiniis^  that  the  poli<^  of  hi§  Goremxnent  is  "  reli- 
ffioQS  libertr,"  to  mskioii^  another  tnnmph  for  Protestantum  and 
needoDu  Italy,  the  former  home  of  Bomish  prieHoraft,  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  Tietortee  of  Protestantism ;  her  priests,  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  are  allowed  to  break  through  their  former  bondage 
of  eelibaey.  And  she  bids  fair  to  become  a  shining  light  in  Enrope. 
Seeing  that  "Romanism  has  signally  failed  in  Enrope,  it  behores 
US  as  Protestants  to  be  op  and  doing,  for  we  are  in  a  tar  more  delu-  - 
siva  and  daimsons  position  than  those  who  have  escaped  from  the 
dungeons  ofdarkness,  or  who  have  broken  from  the  chains  and 
mental  bondage  of  Bomanism.  The  Pope  is  availing  himself  of 
onr  toleration  to  all  relkpons  sects  for  a  renewed  attempt  to  estab- 
lish Bomanism  as  the  rsfigion  of  this  country,  bat  may  we,  by  the 
lislp  of  Gk>d»  give  him  and  his  system  a  final  defeat. 

GiOBMus  D.  E. 

▲FFIBKATIYB  BSFLT. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  anestion  of  statistics.  Indeed  I  very 
much  fear  that  in  nothing  else  is  the  fallacy  of  statistics  so  mis- 
leading as  in  topics  connected  with  religion  and  religious  opinion* 
Were  we,  for  instance,  to  judge  of  the  progress  and  prevailing 
success  of  religion  from  the  number  of  cathedrus,  churches,  chapels» 
Bethels,  Ebenezers,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  cities,  towns, 
villages,  and  hamlets,  we  might  be  inclined  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Christianity  was  an  all-pervading  energy  in  our  common 
life.  But  we  should  be  too  readuy  forgetting  U&e  dpleful  truth 
tau((ht  us  by  Defoe,  and  endorsed  veiy  frequently  by  our  own  ex- 
penencCy  tliat — 

**  Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer^ 
The  Devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there  | 
And  'twill  be  found  upon  examination 
The  latter  has  the  larger  congr^ation." 

We  must  torn  our  eyes  on  our  many  man-traps,  caDed  gin- 

Salaees,  our  jails,  and  pauper-houses,  our  haunts  of  vice,  the 
welling  of  the  purveyors  for  sin,  and  then  the  soul  sickens  at 
the  statistici  of  ssnetity,  which  we  had  imagined  our  churches  gave 
aaDctioB  fat.  Formalism  is  a  fearful  npsetter  of  the  value  of  sta- 
tistics regarding  religion.  Hence  we  do  not  reallj  lay  great  stress 
in  disoossing  this  question — "  Is  Protestantism  failing  and  Boman- 
ism gaining  P"  on  statistics  either  of  ohurohes  or  membership, 
priests  or  people. 

The  question  presents  itself  to  us  as  one  much  more  of  tendencies 
than  tenets.  Protestantism  is  the  name  not  of  a  mere  historic 
leetarianism,  but  of  a  principle.  That  principle  is,  that  the  Word 
of  €k>d  is  the  only  true  foundation  of  human  faith  as  regards  reli* 
gioD,  but  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Word  is  to  be  found  in  the 
perusal  of  it  with  dili|j;enoe,  preparation,  and  prayer,  under  the 
guidinoe  of  God's  Spint,  and  a  pure,  honest  endeavour  to  discover 
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the  tnith  taught  in  it.  Erery  adyanoe  (as  it  is  eaUed)  made  towwda 
infidelity,  positiyiam,  Beealariim,  is  therefore  a  failure,  in  ao  far  at 
ProteBtantiam  is  eonoemed.  If,  aa  H.  K.  admita  in  hia  qootalioii 
from  D'Aubign^,  p.  41,  "  All  human  teaching  ahould  beauboidinile 
to  the  oraelea  of  God,"  is  the  prime  prinetple  of  PiK>teata»tiBai» 
then  eyery  endeayoar  to  plaee  "  human  teaching  '*  beaide  or  aboye^ 
equal  or  superior  to,  to  prefer  it  or  to  make  it  independent  of  theae 
"  oraelea,"  still  more  to  employ  it  in  doubt  or  denial  of  theae 
'*  oraelea,"  must  inyolye  a  failure  of  Pk'otestantism.  Broteatantiam 
is,  as  H.  K.  defines  it,  "  eiyil  and  reli^ioua  liberty,"  but  it  ia  aonie- 
thing  more ;  it  is  civil  and  reli^ous  hberty,  founded  on,  aceorduy 
to,  and  in  aubseryienoy  to  the  Word  of  Grod.  Every  item  of  liberty » 
which  also  implies  a  liberty  taken  with  the  Scriptures,  ia  an  inatenee 
of  Proteatantism  failing. 

Bub,  while  Protestantism  signifies  freedom,  or  "the  liberty 
wherewith  Ohriat  makes  his  people  free,"  Romaniam  also  impliea 
a  principle,  and  that  principla  ia,  that  the  Scriptures  must  be  ae* 
cepted  aa  expounded  oy  ecoIesiastiiBS ;  and  all  the  forma  of  publie 
worship  must  be  regulated  by  the  clergy.  This  is  the  principle  of 
creeds  as  overpowering  faith,  and  ritual  as  overlording  practice. 
If.  Y.  M.  affirms  that  "  dogmas  cannot  flourish  in  our  days."  Thia 
is  snreljr  yery  expressly  negatived  by  facts.  Even  infidelity  is  con- 
verting into  dogma,  and  the  delight  of  man  in  creeda  and  formal 
statements  of  truths  is  more  and  more  eyident  every  day.  The 
Church  is  in  quite  a  panic  about  its  creeds  and  articles.  Those  who 
wish  to  bring  the  souls  of  men  into  closer  contact  with  the  Bible* 
as  a  reyelation  of  God's  will,  and  who  declare  against  the  atereo- 
typing  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  GK>d  in  the  creeds  of  erring  men, 
are  being  persecuted  and  prosecuted,  railed  at,  andexpoaed  to  con- 
tumely. The  articles  are  flung  down  to  impede  their  progreaa,  and 
the  dogmas  of  past  ages  are  brought  forward  to  prevent  preaent 
progress.  Not  only  the  criticism  of  creeds  is  interdicted,  but  the 
criticism  of  the  Scriptures,  and  many  Churchmen  tranaform  the 
command  of  Christ,  "  Search  the  Scripturea,"  into  "  Laam  to  repeat 
your  creed." 

Not  (mly  ia  thia  the  case  in  the  Church,  amoa^  Diasentara  it  ia 
even  more  marked.  They  n^t  unfrequeotly  boaat  that  the  orlho* 
doxy  of  the  creeda  is  more  truly  maintained  by  them  than  by  the 
dergy  who  have  signed  the  Thirty-ntne  ArtioWe.  Among  Diaaent- 
ing  clergy,  too,  there  ia  a  growing  tendency  to  aaanme  a  mtinetiye 
position,  aa  apart  from  the  laity,  and  a  great  fondness  for  apeakiar 
of  "  my  people,"  "  my  charge,  "  my  benefice,"  Ac^,  in  terma  which 
indicate  that  eooleaiactieiam  ia  making  way  among  them,  ney 
too  have  been  aeyere  against  the  most  indnatrioaa  and  devoul  of 
those  who  have  atriven  to  bring  the  Word  of  Gk>d  into  greater  har- 
mony with  truth  and  righteouaneas,  by  the  reenlta  of  critical  thonght 
and  the  ezerciae  of  a  courageoua  comparison  of  ita  parta  with  eaeh 
other  and   with  the    historiea,    astiquitiea,  philoao^y,   te.    of 
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Sifcualiain  and  fonnalum  are  other  deyelopments  of  that  ecclesi* 
asticism^which  H.  K.  is  content  to  regard  aa  Bomaniam  in  eoseDce — 
is  making  among  ub.  This  Bitualism  is  not  making  progress  only 
amooQg  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England,  but,  under  the* 
guise  of  JSsthetio  worship,  is  making  considerable  and  remarkable 
reyolntions  in  the  formerly  staid,  chaste,  and  sober  forms  of  devo- 
tion  practised  by  dissenting  congregations. 

This  enforcement  of  creed  s,'and  this  advocacy  of  £.itTiaIism, — this 
Sacramentarianism  of  the  clerical  order  are,  in  our  opinion,  inva- 
sioas  of  the  grand  Protestant  right  of  private  judgment,  and  we  are  • 
iaolined  to  siik — 

"Who  shall  dispute 
The  thinking  soul  its  high  prerogatire. 
Too  little  clsimed,  of  Kesson  ?  ^Xis  a  franchise 
Which  none  should  wrest,  or  limit,  or  corrupt." 

Whoerer  attempts  to  do  so,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  is  Roman- 
istic  at  heart,  is  taking  to  himself  the  supremacy  of  Conscience  and 
Scripture— the  two  pillars  of  Protestantism. 

H.  K.  may  say  "  Protestantism  must  gain  "  (p.  42),  and  affirm 
that  **  Protestantism  cannot  fail ;"  but  he  should  be  reminded,  at 
all  events,  that  this  is  a  debate  in  which  these  fine  phrases  really 
mean  nothing — beeause  they  are  nothing  to  the  point.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  can  it  or  must  it  fail,  but  is  it  absolutely  undergoing 
decay,  and  is  its  opponents  rising  ss  it  falls.  S.  S.  has  made  it 
pretty  plain  that  it  is  so,  and  we  can  scarcely  think  of  any  answer 
more  complete  and  effective  to  the  paper  of  H.  £.  than  that  which 
S.  S.  has  given. 

"  Ireland,"  says  H.  K., "  may  be  quoted  sgainst  us,"  but  he  thinks 
be  can  easily  get  over  that  by  introducing  irrelevant  remarks,  in- 
tended to  show  that  the  recent  reforms  in  Ireland  should  have  been 
msde,  and  to  advocate  that  they  are  right  in  themselves. 

We  are  not  called  upon  here  to  approve  or  to  disapprove  of 
movements  of  a  political  character.  We  have  to  do  in  this  debate* 
with  a  consideration  of  facts.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  shall 
advocate  "Protestsnt  ascendency,"  or  should  defend  it  in  our 
present  endeavour.  We  know  that  this  kingdom's  constitution 
was  based  upon  the  prineiple  of  Protestant  ascendency;  and  we 
know  that  not  only  is  Protestant  ascendency  on  the  decline,  but 
we  know  also  that  the  ministry  which  liolds  power  in  the  country 
is  pledged  to  the  destruction  of*  Protestant  ascendency.  We  affirm 
that  this  is — whatever  its  merits  may  be  on  other  eonsiderations'*- 
a  sign  that  "  Homanism  is  gaining,"  and  therefore  still  more  em- 
phatically  an  evidence  that  '*  Protestantism  is  failing,"  bo  far  as  the 
preserving  of  that  ascendency  is  concerned.  This  is  a  patent  fact, 
which  cannot  bear  denial.  It  may  be  glozed  over  by  honeyed 
terms  of  concession  of  juHtice  and  equality  to  all ;  but  it  is  a  triumph 
of  Eomanism  nevertheless.  It  has  been  looked  upon  by  the  Irish 
priesthood  as  such ;  and  indeed  by  the  whole  Catholic  population 
of  the  country;   and  it  is  flat  nonsense  to  pooh-pooh  it  as  no 
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Tiotory.    It  is  a  clear  ^ain  to  Boxnanism,  even  thoagh  it  may  be  a 
releasing  of  FroteBtantiam  from  a  position  of  peril. 

N.  Y.  M.  explains  many  of  the  chanffes  oooarring  in  oar  ^vfw$ 
only  apparently  nnfavoarable  to  his  side  of  the  argamenrt.  **£o« 
manitrnt"  he  save,  '*  ia  itself  qntetly  and  eorertly  going  over  to 
FrateitantiBm ;'  it  now  appeals  to  reason  ^  and  exerts  the  critical 
faouliy."  Our  readers  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  it  is  an  old 
habit  with  certain  forms  of  force  to  traneform  themselvea  into 
angels  of  light  to  accomplish  their  ends.  That  aocb  a  ooncse  of 
conduct  should  deceive  any  one  is  surely  in  itself  good  proof  ihat 
Somaniaxa  is  gainina.-  J^w  otherwise  eould  it  eontriTe  to  get 
man  to  be  icnq^tlul  of  itaeseenosH-ther  adoption  by  the  laity  of  Hhe 
creed  of  the  olergj  as  tau^t  ta>tbem ;— its  tiistory  of  persecvCiofM 
for  iBdependenee  of  mind  and  epiaton,  and 'its  actual  adheremMto 

0*  C.'s  paper  contains  matterfor  refleetiton,  and  tkatof  hik  dppb* 
nent,  O.  F.B.  (p.  961—384),  if  properly  read,  will  in  reaK^  be 
found  to.  be  greatly  on  the. tide  of  the  affirmatii'e  of  thi»  anestion. 
We  do  not  strenuously  oppose  what  we  do  not  feel  to  be  aaTaii^l$|g 
and  enciSMQhittg.  .€Lf>.  J3.  sigoaiiaes  the  tenistasde  Bonlanism  is 
getting  as  a  proof  of  its  not  making  any  progr^w*  An  enemy  wllo 
IS  fpu^bt  Mi^  against  ia  not  usually  one' who- 4s  felt  to  berqt^ 
insignificantaad'on  the  point  of  giving  ifi»  ^    ■ 

I  am  most  ]^boroug)ily  cpni^incod  jthat  jja,  both  the  .^epurtofts 
into  which  the  subject  diyid^s  jLtaelf  the  affirmatire  ia  most-ncail^ 
correct.  1.  '*.  PcotQsta^tism  ia  iaiUi^  "  la  k»  dav*otian  to>  &Bripltma^ 
as  the  companion  of  the  beart  and  as  the  guide  of  the  li4B»  aM  aa 
the  source  of  its  oreed«*-»*  e^  its.tanist  in  God ;  tft  ita  respeet  far  tka 
oonrictions  of  men,  arrived  at  by  the  independent  study  of  ilM 
DiFioe  Wo9kL  and  in  ita<letetiaiination  to  resist  fonnalism,  ereeifiam, 
and  ecdesiasticisai. 

2*  "  Somanism  is  gaining  *'  in  its  (H^eedy  grasp  of  pow^r,  ill  its 
Ottiet  but  atealthy  sapping  of  the  principled  of  home-Rfe  and  cJiurdb- 
xeUowship  $  in  its  adoption  of  the  maxim  that  the  end  justifies  *tbs 
means  to  set  a  |^seudo«liberalism  afloat  to  end  in  prostration  to.Qie. 
priesthood ;  in  its  advocacy  of  opinions  aad  forms  of  vituslt  yfffiA 
are  gradually  brioffing  the  ecclesiastlcism  of  Borne  into  favour  wilk 
the  frequenters  ot  the  cpsthetic  worship  parri^  on  in  professedtr 
Protestant  congregations,  and  in  its  oowcr  over  tbe  pefsanal 
human  heart,  whiSi  loves  ease,  and  wiU  prefer. any  ecdesiaatieal 
machinery  rather  than  adopt)  the  Divine,  wsy^ work  out  your  ova- 
salvation  with  fear  .and  trembling.  May  it  be  indeed  traa  ibat  me 
are  keeping  our  hearts  oyyen  to  tae  mercy  of  God,  and  traatag  ia 
Son  alone  as  oar  Saviour.  D. 
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niaATIYX  BXPLY. 

**  You  incendiary  infidels,  hold  I  *'  (say  the  orthodox).  **  Yoa  should  be 
qm»%  infidcU,  and  believe.  Haren't  we  a  church?  Don't  we  keep  a 
church  thi«  long  while— best  behaved  of  ohurohes  which  meddlei  with 
nobody,  assiduously  grinding  its  organs,  reading  its  liturgies,  homiletioi, 
and  exceUent  old  moral  horn-books,  so  patiently  as  nerer  chuz^  did? 
Can't  we  doff  our  hat  to  it ;  even  look  in  upon  it  occasionally  on  a  wet 
Sunday  ;  and  so,  at  the  trifling  charge  of  a  few  millions  annually,  serve 
both  6k>d  and  the  Deril  ?  Fools,  ^ou  should  be  quiet  infidels,  and  believe  1" 
— T.  CarlyU  "  Laitet'Day  Pamphlets.*' 

D.  ENe/aaxticle  on  this  qaeetion  is  Buoh  a  oomplioatioii  of  errors 
and  £sl8e  reasoning  that  it  will  be  neeesaary  to  unravel  it,  and  to 
oontraat  it  with  the  facts.  To  effect  tins,  I  cannot,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, do  better  than  extvact  from  kis  article  his  ideas  of  what 
Protestantism  is.  and  cite,  in  opposition  thereto,  the  real,  genuine 
article,  in  the  shane  of  the  Protest  itself,  than  which,  I  presume* 
no  better  standard  of  the  Protestant  foitii  can  be  had.  I  quote 
from  the  copy  given  by  Dr.  D'Aubign^,  in  his  History  of  the  B^ 
formation. 

The  eircumstanoes  under  which  the  Protest  was  made  hare 
already  been  detailed* 

This  important  document  was  addressed  to  the  representatires 
of  the  various  states  assembled  at  the  Diet,  as  follows:-— 

"^Beai*  Lords,  Ooosins,  Uncles,  and  Friends ! — ^Having  repaired  to  this 
diet  d  the  summons  of  his  Ifajesty,  and  for  the  common  good  of  the  em- 
pifS  sad  of  diriste&dom,  we  have  heard  and  learnt  that  the  decisions  of  the 
last  diet  conoeming  our  holy  Christian  Isith  are  to  be  repeated,  and  that  it 
is  proposed  to  substitute  for  Ihem  certain  restrictive  and  onerous  resolu- 
tions. 

**  King  Ferdittand  and  the  other  imperial  eomrnissioners,  by  afiizing  their 
•eals  to  the  last  Reeeu  of  Spires,  had  promised,  however,  in  the  name  of 
the  Smperor,  to  cany  out  sincerely  and  inviolably  all  that  it  contained, 
and  to  permit  nothing  that  was  contrary  to  it,  la  like  manner,  also,  you 
and  we,  electors^  princes,  prelates,  lords,  and  deputies  of  the  empire,  bound 
ourselves  to  maintain  always,  and  with  owt  whole  might,  every  article  of 
that  decree. 

^  We  cannot,  therefore,  consent  to  its  repeal  :— 

^Firstly,  because  we  believe  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  (as  well  as  you 
and  we)  is  called  upon  to  maintain  firmly  what  has  been  unanimously  and 
solemnly  resolved. 

**  Secondly,  because  it  concerns  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  our 
flOUls,  and  that  in  such  matters  we  onght  to  have  regard,  above  all,  to  the 
osmmaadnents  of  Gtod,  who  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords ;  each 
of  us  rendering  Him  aocoont  for  himself,  without  earing  the  least  in  the 
world  about  msjority  or  minority. 

"  Wo  form  no  judgment  on  that  which  concerns  you,  most  dear  lords ; 
and  we  are  content  to  pray  God  daily  that  he  will  bring  us  all  to  unity  of 
faith,  in  truth,  charity,  and  holiness,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  throne  of 
grace,  and  our  only  Mediator. 

**  But  in  what  concerns  ourselves,  adhesion  to  your  resolution  (and  let 
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ererj  honest  man  be  judge !)  would*  be  acting  against  our  conscieaoe,  eon- 
demning  a  doctrine  that  we  maintain  to  be  Chxistian,  and  pronooneing  tliat 
it  ought  to  be  abolished  in  our  States,  if  we  could  do  so  without  trouble. 

"  This  would  be  to  deny  our  Lord  Jesus  Obrist,  to  reject  His  Hoi  j  Worf, 
and  thus  give  him  just  reason  to  deny  us  in  turn  before  his  Father,  as  be 
has  threatened. 

"What!  we  ratify  this  edict!  We  assert  that  when  Almighty  God 
calls  a  man  to  His  knowledge,  this  man  cannot  however  receive  the  know- 
ledge of  God  !  Oh !  of  what  deadly  baekslidings  should  we  not  thus  be- 
come the  accomplices,  not  only  among  our  own  subjects,  but  also  wnong 
yours ! 

*'  For  this  reason  we  reject  the  yoke  that  is  imposed  on  ns,  and,  although 
.  it  is  universally  known  tliat  in  our  States  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  body 
.  and  blood  of  our  Lord  is  beoomtngly  administered,  we  caxmofe  adfaan  to 
what  the  edict  proposes  against  the  Sacramentarians,  seeing  that  the  impe- 
rial edict  did  not  speak  of  them,  that  they  have  not  been  heard,  and  that 
we  cannot  resolve  upon  audi  important  points  before  the  next  CounctL  ^ 

«  Moreover,  as  the  new  edict  declares  that  the  minister  shall  preach  ibe 
goepcl,  expiring  it  according  to  the  writings  accepted  by  the  Holy 
CSiristian  Church,  we  think  that,  for  this  regulation  to  have  any  value^we 
should  firdt  agree  on  what  is  meant  by  the  true  and  holy  Church.  9ov, 
seeing  that  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  this  respect ;  that  there  is 
no  sure  doctrine  but  such  as  is  conformable  to  the  Word  of  God ;  th^tthe 
Lord  forbids  the  teaching  of  any  other  doctrine  ;  that  each  text  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  sought  to  be  explained  by  other  and  clearer  texts ;  and  that  this  ho^ 
book  is,  in  all  things  necessary  for  the  Christian,  easy  of  understandiDg,  and 
.calculated  to  scatter  the  darkness :  wo  are  resolved,  with  the  graoe  of  Qod, 
.  to  maintain  the  pure  and  exclusive  preaching  of  His  Holy  Wovd,  such  as  it 
is  contained  in  the  BibUcal  books  oi  the  Old  and  Kew  Testament,  without 
adding  anything  thereto  that  may  be  contrary  to  it.  This  Word  is  the  only 
truth ;  it  is  the  sure  rule  of  all  doctrine  and  of  all  life,  and  can  never  ful 
or  deceive  us.  He  who  builds  on  this  foundation  shall  stand  againat  mil  the 
powers  of  hell,  whilst  all  the  human  vanities  that  are  set  up  agaioet  it  ahall 
fall  before  the  face  of  Qod. 

'*  For  these  reasons,  most  dear  Lords,  unolea,  cousibb,  end  friend^  we 
earnestly  entreat  you  to  weigh  carefully  our  grieranoes  and  oor  motives. 
If  you  do  not  yield  to  our  request,  we  Pbotsst  by  these  preeenta,  befine 
God,  our  only  Creator,  Preserver,  Redeemer,  and  Saviour,  and  who  will  one 
day  bo  our  Judge,  as  well^  before  all  men  and  all  creatures,  that  we,  lor  us 
and  for  our  people,  neither  oonsent  nor  adhere,  in  any  manner  whatsoerer, 
to  the  proposed  decree,  in  anything  that  is  contrary  to  God,  Co  Hia  Ho^ 
Word,  to  our  right  conscience,  to  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  and  to  the  laat 
decree  of  Spires. 

"  At  the  same  time,  we  are  in  expectation  that  his  Imperial  Hueaty  will 
behave  towards  us  like  a  Christian  prince,  who  loves  CK>a  above  aU  thugs ; 
and  we  declare  ourselves  ready  to  pay  unto  him,  as  well  aa  unto  yoo,  gia- 
cious  Lords,  all  the  affection  and  obedience  that  our  just  and  kgitiflnale 
.dnty  demands." 


I  now  give  I).  Eng.'s  ideas  of  Protettantism,  almost 
from  his  article  in  the  Janaary  number  of  this  migwrine* 

^The  true  fhith  of  a  Protestant  ii  (1)  that  God,  by  bti  gvaee^  bertowt 
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«alf  ttioo  on  belieTen  in  Hia  Son ;  that  balief  in  His  Son  is  made  poasible 
br  the  diligent  penual  of  His  Word,  and  the  opemng  of  the  heart  to  receive 
Hii  Spirit.  (2;  "  AJI  theee"  (».  e,,  various  literary  and^other  events  men- 
tioned by  him)  '*  are,  aod  show  departures  from  the  true  orthodox  Fro- 
iestant  faith,  which  took  the  Bible  as  the  standard  of  faith  and  rule  of 
practice/'  (3)  '^  It  is  a  sad  and  doleful  departure  this  firomltho  hlessed 
teaching  of  the  Protestant  faith,  that  G-od*s  eye  rests  on  every  human  soul 
in  love,  and  reciprocates  every  feeling  which  arises  in  the  spirit  after  good- 
mats  and  glory,  every  repentant  thought,  and  every  holy  endeavour."  (4) 
^  Where  is  the  Protestant  feeling  of  responsibility  of  man  for  his  neigh- 
boor ;  where  is  1^  interest  for  man's  welfare  and  the  glory  of  God,  whidi 
.PlotettiaiitiBm  deeeribee  as  being  the  principal  purposes  for  which  God  has 
SMrafdad  being  to  man."  (6)  **  No ;  Protestantism  was  earnest,  with  a  holy 
•mml  for  God,  to  endeavoor  to  make  God's  kingdom  oome^  and  His  will  be 
done  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  Heaven — what  we  do  is  mere  pseado-pro- 
tastantism." 

I  hsve  Mad  with  mnoh  atteotkm  D.  Eng/s  venion  of  tha  Protest 

~  the  Protest  itself,  but  have  failed  to  discorer  that  ike  former 
oorreaponds  with  the  latter,  exoept  in  one  particular,  yiz.,  in  the 
^Mt  that  the  Protest  oertoialy  takes  "  the  Bible  as  the  standard  of 
filth,  and  rale  of  practice."  * 

D.  Enff.  states  that  a  saving  belief  in  the  Son  of  God  is  made 
possible  D^  a  diligent  perusal  of  His  Word,  Sec,  This  sentiment,  I 
-do  not  hesitate  to  say,  was  never  taught  by  the  fathers  of  Protest- 
antism, by  Lnther  or  Calrin,  or  to  go  back  to  the  fcmnders  of  the 
early  Christian  Church,  by  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  the  other 
apostles. 

«A^ain,  B.  £ng  puts  feirth  as  a  part  of  Protestantism,  the  senti- 
ment that,  "  G^d's  eye  rests  on  every  human  soul  in  love,'-'  &e. 
Mtate  also  I  can  but  repeat  that  neither  Christ,  nor  the  Gospels, 
nor  the  apostles,  nor  the  fathers  of  the  early  Christian  Churdi,  nor 
the  Protestants,  teaoh  any  suoh  doctrine.  Their  religion  was  of  a 
mveh  sterner  xoaterial.  Believing  the  Scriptores,  they  saw  that 
TBVt  Bumbers  were  doomed  to  perdition,  and  therefore  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  promulgated  D.  Eng.'s  error 
ahut  God  loves — ^and  as  a  necessary  oonsequenoe,  saves — ul  men. 

Let  me  arir,  howjs  it  that»  if  what  D.  Eng.  propounds  as  the  un- 
uistakeable  basis  of  Plrotestantism,  be  so  easily  perceptible,  that 
there  are  so  many  Protestant  sects  at  the  present  time  who  differ 
on  the  point  P  Hie  truth  is  that  D.  Eng.  has  mistaken  the  question. 
In  order  to  make  his  paper  i^licable,  the  subject  should  have  been, 
''Is  Aoglioanism  failing,  and  Bomanism  gaining."  D.  Eng.  has 
overlooked  the  real  basis  of  Protestantism,  which,  under  his  hands, 
would  speedily  be  perverted  into  Sectarianism. 

The  i«al  basis  of  Protestantism  is  what  Dr.  D'Aubigne  thus  de- 
ssxilbes:— "  The  principles  contained  in  this  celebrated  Protest,  of 
•IMi  April,  1529,  constitute  the  very  es9ence  of  Protestantism.  Now, 
(this  Pipotest  opposes  two  abuses  of  man  in  matters  of  faith ;  the 
ftrsl  is  the  intrasion  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  the  second  the  arbi- 
4nry  authority  of  the  Church.    Instead  of  these  abuses,  IVotest- 
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ism  fkfled  enfirelj,  such  failure  could  present  God's  will  being 
done  on  earth  ?  **  D.  Eng."  seems  to  forget  that  it  is  impossible  for 
Pirotestantism  to  make  men  Christians ;  and  to  carry  out  his  views 
every  Boman  Catholic  would  have  to  be  hunted  out  of  Gfreat 
Britain,  as  the  fkot  of  a  man  being  a  Koman  Catholic  ought,  in  his 
eyes,  to  prevent  his  being  a  British  subject. 

•He  forgets — and  apparently  wishes  eveiT  one  to  fall  into  the 
same  error— that  everf  British  subject,  be  he  Catholic  or  not,  has 
eiril,  political,  and  religious  rights.  Let  him  act  upon  this  prescrip- 
tion,— Do  not,  because  Catholics  are  zealous  and  evince  a  practical 
belief  in  their  religion,  attempt  to  deny  their  sincerity,  but  rather 
outrun  them  in  the  race  of  zeal.  If  they  go  among  the  people,  and 
present  their  religion  to  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  oon- 
yerts,  let  "  D.  Eng."  and  his  friends  go  and  do  likewise.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  find  out  a  mote  in  their  eyes,  they  would  do  much 
better  by  taking  away  the  beam  from  their  own  eyes. 

What  if  there  be  a  Soman  Catholic  hierarchy  founded  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland !  I  care  not  if  one  be  founaed  in  each  street. 
Kumerous  restraints  are  put  on  the  Anglican  hierarchy,  which  in  effect 
vender  the  Anglican  Church  powerleBS  as  a  hierarchy ;  and  if  it 
irere  not  fot  these  restraints,  tne  Anglican  would  become  as  intole- 
Ttfit  and  per8eoutiD£[  as  any  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy  ever  was ; 
Utid  "  B.  Eng/s  "  article  not  o^  shows  this,  but  it  proves  that  what- 
ever church — ^Anglican  or  iMonconformist-— may  have  political 
mmeoMj,  that  church  wiU  Aoon  cease  to  be  Protestant  in  fact, 
tltbou^  it  may  be  so  by  name. 

*'  D.  JBng  "  indulges  in  the  usual  rant  when  he  says  (untruly,  be 
it  remarked ;  for  I  rejoice  to  say  that  it  was^  the  Protestants  who 
liave  demanded  it,  and  obtained  what  they  righteously  demanded) 
tfiat  the  Catholics  "  demand  that  the  great  witness  church  of  Pro* 
leetantism  should  be  swept  away  from  Ireland  as  a  State  institu- 
fion." 

This  event  constitutes  a  strong  point  in  my  favour.  No  fact  so 
strong  as  ^s  conld  be  adduced  to  show  the  great  advance  of  true 
Protestantism ;  not  diat  spurious  article  dealt  out  in  **  D.  Eng.'s  '* 
paper,  but  the  real  principles  advocated  in  and  by  the  Protest.  We 
nave  now  cleared  the  theological  field  in  Ireland  of  all  the  State 
himber ;  and  if  there  be  anyuiing  vital  in  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Irebind,  it  has  now  a  fur  opportunity  to  show  itself;  and  if  not,  it 
proves  that  its  foundation  was  rotten,  and  that  it  was  quite  time  it 
should  make  way  for  a  genuine  church,  based  on  true  Protest- 
mtim.  True,  tiie  Irish  Church  was  a  witness  church,  but  a  witness 
of  what  ?  Conquest,  persecution,  oppression,  and  theft.  Surely  it 
XDust  be  a  subject  for  rejoicing  to  all  that  such  an  establishment 
has  been  swept  away. 

**J).  Eng.  is  ounous  on  the  subject  of  Bitualism.  I  may  say  that 
people  who  are  weidc-headed  enough  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
uie  Bitualiatio  pantomimet  of  the  present  day,  are  not  worthy 
of  being  Protestants*  and  we  ought  possibly,  instead  of  oensuxing^ 

18e9.  2  a 
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to  tliaxik  those  clergjmen-actoiri  who  proTide  these  amuseniexits,  and 
thna  keep  numbera  of  weak  ones  out  of  the  greater  mischiefs  into 


bat  the  erroneous  system  of  Anglioanism  which  allows  a  man^  be- 
oauae  he  has  graduated  and  natoed  certain  examinations,  to  set 
himself  up  as  a  teacher  of  religion,  of  which  the  large  majoriij 
know  about  as  much  as  a  babe  unborn. 

While  men  are  permitted  to  assume  the  ofBce  of  Grod,  and  to 
change  a  mere  literary  student  into  a  minister  of  the  goapeL  which 
office  should  be  the  effect  of  a  direct  diyine  call  from  God, — so  long 
as  tliia  endures  you  will  haye  Bitualism ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
by  thus  reducing  religion  to  a  mere  trade,  you  will  insure  that  the 
inoet  Inyiting  sensational  shops  will  haye  the  largest  number  of 
eoatomers.  These  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  Nonconform- 
iits,  some  of  whom,  following  m  the  steps  of  Anglicanism,  have  of 
late  taken  into  their  own  hands  the  office  of  making  zninisten^ 
thuB  out  of  the  mere  material  body  endearouring  to  create  an  im- 
material, spiritual  bein^. 

No  amendment  in  this  respect  can  be  hoped  for  until  the  bainda 
wfaidk  bind  the  Church  to  the  wheels  of  the  State  are  cut  asunder, 
and  the  Church  ceases  to  be  a  political  en^ne. 

S.  S.'spaper  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  repetition  of  parte  of  the  paper 
<^"D.  Eng.,"  and  it  scarcely  needs  a  separate  notice.  Its  great 
grieTsnce  appears  to  be  that  o.  S.  cannot  force  his  faith  upon  eyery 
one  else.  It  denounces  every  act  of  good  legislation,  and  its  ten- 
dency is  to  proclaim  that  eyery  one  who  differs  fivm  himself  should 
be  treated  as  belonging  to  a  lower  order  of  creation.  The  contrast 
between  this  and  a  former  part  of  his  article,  in  which  he  states  the 
affect  of  the  Protest,  must,  eyen  to  himself,  appear  striking.  He 
oarps  at  the  appointment  of  Lord  Chancellor  O  Hagan  because  he 
IB  a  !Boman  (catholic,  and  for  the  same  reason,  I  presume,  states 
that  there  were  many  others,  both  Catholic  and  Pl'otestant,  mora 
^le  than  he ;  but  does  S.  8.  name  one  such  ?  No,  atid  it  ia  an 
admitted  fact  that  the  present  Irish  Chancellor  has  discharged  his 
duties  conscientiously  and  well.  S.  S.  and  his  colleagues  seem  to 
think  that  if  a  man  be  a  Catholic  he  must  be  a  rogue,  and  ih^. 
forget  that  Catholicism  interposes  no  obstruction  between  sot 
man  and  the  conscientious  fulfilment  of  his  duties.  This  fact  It 
would  be  well  for  them  to  remember. 

Imitating;  his  leader, "  D.  £ng.,"  S.  S.  concludes  his  article  wiUi  a 
tirade  against  Bomanism  and  Situalism,  and  asks  us,  from  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  the  latter,  to  conclude  with  him  that  IVo-' 
teatantism  is  failing,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  Biiualism'  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  Church  of  Englandiam,  and  not  to  Somanism  or  Pro- 
testantism. 

I  now  come  to  the  article  of  0. 0.,  which  also  follows  in  tho  wake 
of  its  two  predecessors,  while  more  broadly  asserting  that  by  the 
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mere  conceding  to  those  of  oar  fellpw-snbjecta  who  happen  to  bo 
Itoman  pathohcs,  those  rights  to  which  they  are  entiilea,ttom.  the 
simple  fact  of  being  fellow-subjects,  the  State  recognises  and 
sanctions  the  claim  of  papal  supremacy.  The  State  does  no  such 
thing.  It  ^impl^  recognises  the  claim  of  the  supremacy  of  conscience 
over  each  indmdual,  which  recognition  is  of  tiie  very  essence  of 
true  Protestantism.  Aiid  no  Catholic  asserts,  or  would  penpit  (nor 
would  the  laws  permit  bim,  if  he  were  inclined  to  do  so),  any  claim  of 
fiomanism  to  place  him  above  the  laws,  or  absolve  him  from  obe- 
dience to  th^  laws  in  their  strictest  sense.  But  O.  C.  is  actually  so 
xabid  as  to  afifirm,  by  implication  if  not  in  the  precise  words  now 
used,  that  because  a  man  is  a  Boman  Catholic  he  pannot  be  trustei 
with  the  administration  of  any  office.  Let  O.  C.  poll  the  countrf^ 
and  he  will  find  that  half  or  more  of  its  inhabitants  make  no  pro- 

assion  of  any  kind  of  religion,  thus,  although  nominally  Protestants, 
infl^  for  all  practical  purposes;^  Atheists.  Now  let  me  ask,  who 
woula  be  the  more  trustworthy,  one  of  these  nominal  Protestants 
or  a  conscientious  Catholic?  T)xe  answer  is  plain  and  obvious^ 
and  yet  0.  C.  would  admit  the  first  mentioned  to  all  kinds  of  dis- 
tinctions, places,  Blo,,  but  would  deny  his  just  rights  to  any  member 
of  the  last- mentioned  class,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  latter  haa 
listened  to  the  voice  of  conscience. 

-  As  O.  C.  proceeds  he  displays  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  what 
Protestsntism  really  is,  siace  he  seems  to  fancy  that  it  merely  con- 
sists of  a  code  of  certain  theological  dogmas.  But  that  O.  C,  i$ 
reaUy  a  Papist  at  heart  will  be  seen  from  the  following  passsffe^ 
whicn  I  quote  from  his  article : — "  So  far  as  the  sovereign  ceases  to  be 
supreme  m  religious  matters,  the  vapaZ  supremacy  is  conceded.'^ 
tTpon  what  he  founds  this  remarkaole  conclusion  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive.  He  evidently  ignores  the  Protestant  princime  of  the 
non-supremacy  of  any  man  or  church  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
regards  the  sovereign  as  a  Pope,  and,  placing  her  as  an  opposition 
Pope  to  the  one  at  Kome,  says  that  if  the  former's  papal  character 
be  taken  hwtcj.  Protestantism — which,  be  it  remembered,  is  the 
direct  antagonist  of  Papacy  in  any  shape— must  be  failing. 

O.  C.  then,  like  his  two  colleagues,  invites  our  attention  to 
Fuseyism  and  Bitualism,  as  proofs  of  the  failure  of  Protestantism ; 
but  to  him  I  repeat  that  the  facts  he  names  only  show  that  the 
tendency  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  every  other  supreme 
fliect,  is  papal,  but  they  do  not  at  all  diminish  the  force  of  Protest- 
antism, of  which  they  are  themselves  infractions. 

The  conversions  to  which  O.  C.  points,  under  his  Srd  division 
all  prove,  not  that  Protestantism  is  failing,  but  that  any  church 
depending  on  and  connected  with  a  State  cannot  succeed,  and  that 
the  attempt  in  England  to  make  Anglicanism  a  political  State  instru- 
ment has  grievously  failed. 

The  following  further  extract  from  O.  C.'s  paper  will  show 
the  want  of  reasoning  which  marks  it  all  through.  He  says,  "  It  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  Protestant  sectarianism  is  becoming  more 


? 

cxavpcfBtinf ;  md  tbat  tbii  ii  affertiBg  tiie  mimdt  of  men 
[T  Mttck  acmrmst  IVcteituititin  eaonot  be  doubted.    It  miy  Twt 
W  A  good  reuon  for  the  e^ect  BOted,  bat  it  ii  pfttrat  that  mm, 
fjf  ibe  nnitj  of  ChriiteBdoD,  can  find  no  MtwfartioB  in 
Mcu  of  ProtectutinB.  and  ire  poing  over  to  B4iaiP,  in  the  nr* 
I  bope  of  wtcuiing  that  peace  of  conaeienee  wbieb  ProtestaDtifB 
BOK  afbfd." 

Msanie.  f^r  the  laomest.  that  O.  C.*a  atatementi  berp  are 
rU  bet  to  vhat  coLclufion  does  that  drire  one  f  To  thi« ; 
those  vho  a:e  reaulT  Proteatanta,  being  diagnsted  with  secta- 
bat  not  with  Ftoteatantiam.  are,  to  aemre  an  imaginarj 
nniST  MikS  peace  cfc?nsrieuer^  doing  that  whiefa  thej  knov 
la  be  viMBg.  and  for  which  their  coBaciesoea  mnat  of  course  evet 
after  re|v>9ach  them :  and  thus  to  gain  this  peace  of  eonscienre  tbfj 
Me  d-jiajc  that  which  must  for  erer  deprire  them  of  it.  The  fact  it, 
that  O.  C.  ii  mcch  behind  his  time.  Had  he  written  a  centnrr 
^g(W  his  prsciples  mi^ht  hare  ibnnd  an  appreciatire  andience 
•mite  the  istolerance  which  then  abounded  ;  bat  now  we  are  too 
finnlj  rocvted  in  the  principles  of  Protestantism  to  allow  his 
ihaor.es  to  make  us  swexre  tram  practising  those  principles,  and 
from  doiBc  oar  dutj  so  far  as  we  canto  the  eonsctences  of  oorselres 
Bttd  oar  Beighbcnrs. 

A  fear  BK>re  wcvd*  and  I  hare  done.  Where  are  the  "  potent  and 
leUaMa  (acti "  which  O.  C.  promited  us  ?  I  hare  searched  for 
Ihem  in  raia ;  but  I.  in  mr  ram,  will  state  a  few  which  are  indis- 
fBftable.  O.  C.  and  his  coiuliulori  in  thia  eoutioiersj  tpoint,  with 
B  apeciat  of  ex\:!tation.  to  the  few  indiridual  conrerta  which  Soman- 
ism  makes  per  annum,  but  I  point  to  the  RMt  nationa  of  theeartb* 
Bftd  there  show  the  great  adranees  which  Frotaatantiam  is  makiBg. 
It  wiU  of  course  be  admitted,  that,  without  ita  temporal  supremacr 
and  Pttp^  inftilibility,  Komanim  is  no  longer  jEtommism,  sad 
ihmf  infff  whererer  we  find  nations  casting  <^  theae  yokea,  and 
giving  free  exerciae  to  the  Toice  of  eonacienoe,  we  can  aaj  with 
Irtth  that  these  aie  real  and  substantial  adranoea  of  Proteatantism. 
Anstria,  the  quondam  first  son  of  the  Chnrch,  has  done  tiiif. 
Is  n^  this  a  f  arlure  of  Bomanism  ? 

Snain.  till  IstelT  one  of  the  most  biKotad  of  p*pal  eoontriea,  hsa 
i»«i  oil  It  drne  this,  but  also  allows  Pn^eatant  prmmples  to  be  openlf 
^ct^chrii.    Is  not  this  another  adrance  of  Ptutealantiam  ? 

1 1  air.  by  f^bjerting  priests  to  the  State  law,  ia  trending  in  the 
BBie  p«th';  sad  Fraace,  in  the  person  of  Father  Hyacinthe,  hss 
fnJLefrd  a  striking  and  noblB  protest  against  the  raimiial  principles 
aT  RtmiBBifm.  Are  not  theie  "^potent  and  reliable  **  aafineeB  of 
IhMesiantism  ?  The  farce  about  to  be  plajed  in  Some,  in  the 
shape  oF  an  (Ecumenical  Cotmml,  will  prore  to  be  tyrfbrr  adrsaee 
uf  itoie^tant^sm,  if  ooij  from  the  fact  that  naazly,  if  aoi  quite,  ooe- 
hnlfc^  the  K^Msanist  bishops  hare  entered  their  proteati  agaiaatthe 
Wslding  of  it,  and  repadinted  thoaa  principlea  tat  tiia  enundatioB 
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With  theas  faota  before  us  we  caa  come  to  no  other  condnsioii 
thaxi  that  iEomauiBm  is  failixig  and  Protestantism  gainin^^  y  bnt  if 
it  be  Anyi  satisillction  to  O.  C.  and  hia  colleagues,  I  leave  to  thmtt 
the  poor  consolation  of  begrud^s  to  the  poor  prisoner  or  paupvr 
that  right.which  correct  legialationnafl  accorded  them,  in proteetimf 
their  oonsciences  from  being  forced  to  acknowledge  prmerotoa  ^ot 
which  they  do  not  approve,  or  to  perform  a  system  of  so-called  wo 
■hip  in  which  they  have  no  faith.  H.  K, 


'tr, — rr'^"-" — •t^'ttt--.  .rr- 
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IS  AN  HEBEDITAET  HOUSE  OP  LKGISiiAIUBR 

DESIRABLE  P 

AFWIBMAXIYM  SSPLT, 

Tbb  w<^  Anatoeraoy  is  domed,  aacordiog  to  Lord  Brougham* 
from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  t^e  power  and  prevalence  of  thii> 
best  or  highest  classes'— literaily  the  beat  in  respect  of  virtue,  but. 
practically  the  uppermost  in  poiat  of  autboriiy.    **  The  Qualities  of 
this  sort  of  gorremmmA"  the  same  writer  says,  ''are  its  nrmaess  oC 
purpose,  resistance  of  violent  change^  discontinuauee  of  warlika 
policy,  and  encouragement  of  genius."    It  ia  quite  obvioua  that  oom 
of  the  vices  of  demoeraej^  is  ita  teiidiStte;^  to  hasty  change  and  rask 
legislation.    Any  governing  body  that  is  subject  to  popular  eleo- 
tion  must  be  liable  to  influenoes  from  without^  and  must  act  so  as  ta* 
preserve  its  popularity  or  oonsent  to  be  shaved.    Whiereupon  th#> 
members  would  he  sure  to  be  replacad  bv  those  who  were  willing  tD> 
carry  out  the  wishes  »f tib«  ptof^le*  But  if  umm  is  a  body  fme  firom  tnatf 
popnlar  oontioul,  and  independ^it  of  the  passing  whims  and  wiahaav 
of  the  times,  they  eaa  resist  acttou  tiU  due  inquiry  has  beeamads^ 
and  until  men's  minds  have  had  time  to  be  aware  of  the  full  foroa> 
of  what  is  intended.  .  Even  a  good  thmg  is  best  got  in.  the  boM*; 
state  and  manner,  and  an  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  seourea^ 
in  general,  ftill  mvestigation  into*  and  fuU  discussion  of  proposed 
ohangea.    Ths'  difference  of  view  taken  by  hsieditainr  statssmeajn 
and  popularly  ^ected  lawmakers^  nsnst  tend,  to  make  the  fulneii  4m 
ihB  diseussion  pret^  exhaustive^  and  lead  to  suolx  setting  of  th^ 
matters  under  oonsideration  in  all  diffiavent  lights*  as  to  cause  muck 
variousness  of  thought  to  be  thrown  on  it.    This  is  one  of  the  maau. 
elements   in  profitable  l«g»slatto»-^hat  the  pfoposala  shall  be 
t&arouglilT  considered  flpom  eiwry  noss&ble  point  of  view,  and  iihat 
«ny  final  oeciaiott  should  be  vetarded  till  fiiU  petsnasion  has  aotoaUlf 
taken  possession  of  the  majority  of  mindst  whatever  their  positioa^ 
that  the  cause  proposed  ia  t£at  whichy  eonatdsBiB^  all  ciscuaistaaGea» 
is  best.    Only  an-  hereditary  house  oan  sscum  tkia ;  because  it  aloiur 
is  independent  of  and  free  fHm  the  impukea  and  stir  of  populsc 
opinion.    W*  may  suppose,.  as»  Bw  M.  Ina  doAe»  aa  assembly  "  alsK 
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Tated  to  tiie  peerage  by  the  Toioe  of  the  jiation  or  of  the  nationt' 
representatiyefl  (p.  121),  and  constifcating  a  second  and  aavenor 
house ;  but  it  is  qnite  plain  that  such  a  house  would  be  too  Mpea- 
dent  on  the  Ministry  and  the  Nation  to  stand  af^ainst  both  ^ 
Cbmsum  Sense  gained  sway  in  the  oouncils  of  the  people.  A  life 
peerage*  as  proposed  by  £.  L.  B.,  would  be  equally  futile ;  a  peer 
for  life  would  have  a  higher  stake  in  the  personal  popnlarity  he 
oould  gain  by  fbllowiag.  the  general  Toioe  than  in  reaistiBg  it ;  and 
be  wo^d  hare,  too,  ia  all  likelihoodf  desires  ahnoat  ej^uaUy  esiger 
£nr  the  sueeess  of  such  schemes ;  for  lifia  peers  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  ehoBCQ  only  from  amoog  those  who  were  faroursble  to  the 
party  in  power. 

But  besides  this«  either  a  life  peerage  or  a. position  in  a  superior 
ehamber  of  le^slation  other  than  an  hereditaiy  one,  would  fall  to 
secure  the  training  and  influence  requisite  in.  a  nigher  house.  Hie 
hereditary  peerage  afieets  and  permeates  the  whole  dass.  and  leads 
to  the  preparation  and  proper  eduoation  of  that  elsss  to  statesmanr 
ship,  as  a  part  of  their  life-woric.  They  are  bound  to  acquire  eer- 
tain  defined  nodons  on  legislation,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
forms  of  i>uMlc  life;  and  they  can  form  leiswe^cahn  and  eompie- 
heusive  Tiews  of  the  wants  of  the  times.  LegiilatiTe  power  be* 
oomes  a  part  and  parcel  of  their  nature,  and  they  pass  an  appren* 
tioeship  in  pubUo  onsiness.  Aspirants  for  honours,  legislatianal  or 
senatorial,  must  be,  in  generali  decided  an4  prominent  partisana; 
he  must  mingle  with,  and  cause,  through  his  help,  a  good  deal  of 
the  stir  of  popular  agitations,  and  hence  he  gets  marked  by  a  par- 
tisan. But  both  custom  and  good  sense  haTo  made  it  a  practioe 
for  our  hereditary  legislators  to  abstain  from  active  politicM.  agita- 
tion, because  all  such  questions  come  before  them  in  the  last  resort 
fbr  settlement,  and  it  is  impolitic  in  them  to  commit  themsebrea. 
The  eonsequenoes  on  the  political  life  of  England  would  indeed  be 
fearful  if  the  present  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  all. to 
begin  to  trade  in  politics  by  agitation  for  places  and  power«  and 
honour. 

We  must  hare  a  house  of  deliberative  legislation  as  well  as  a 
house  of  disonssional  legislation,  and  the  Upper  Biouse  must  be  of 
different  materials,  of  another  tenure,  and  of  a  different  origin  from 
tiie  Lower  Chamber.  There  is  no  way  of  securing  this  so  certaiiw 
m  the  Itm^  run  and  on  the  whole«  as  to  preserve  our  eonstitution* 
ally  hereditary  house. 

An  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  resUy  a  protection  against 
t^tanny— either  the  tyrannv  of  the  monarch,  whom  they  alcme  are 
able  to  restrain,  because  tbey  are  possessed  of  an  interest  and  a 
power,  a  position  and  an  influeBoe»  which  enables  and  excitee  them 
to  resist  his  encroachments ;  or  from  the  tyranny  of  the  as^erityi 
fbr  they  have  seonritMS,  and  hoaouxa,  and  rights»  and  privilagss 
which  make  it  their  interest  to  restrain  ana  oppose  mob  law. 
Monarchy  and  mqority  alike  they  can  defy,  and  nold  thnr  oim 
against  the  House  of  Commons,  opposed  to  the  manipulations  of  a 
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clever  and  anBcmpalooB  minister  ander  an  astute  and  (^rannioaUj 
inclined  sovereign  would,  it'  is  to  be  feared,  be  too  pliable  under 
the  temptations  or  threats  whieb  miffht  be  emplejed.  Equally 
.difBcfolt  would  it  be  for  our  House  of  Commons  to  hold  out  against 
the  ovations  of  the  majority,  and  their  claim  to  have  their  demands 
acceded  to*  We  require  something  more  stable  and  less  liable  to 
the  changing  and  veering  of  the  popular  opinions  of  legislativie 
tomes. 

These  remarks  will  serve  to  show  how  far  wrong  are  the  opinions 
bf  ^  Neanias  "  (whose  observations,  by*the^by,  are  by  some  prooesi 
or  other  suddenly  cut  short— p.  127)  on  this  subject.  He  calls  ^ 
^ouse  of  Lords  one  of  no  practical  value,  and  oonsiders  it  to  be 
unjust  to  have  an  hereditary  house  because  we  cannot  ensure  wk* 
dom,  probity,  statesmanship,  throughout  any  long  descent  of  ages. 
In  this  argument  E.  L.  B.  agrees  with  him.  But  is  it  certain,  uml 
by  election,  or  conscription,  or  any  other  human  means  we  can 
secure  for  our  Houses  of  Parliament  with  unerring  certainty  the 
possession  of  good  sense,  honesty,  candour,  impartiality,  patviotisBt 
and  legislative  sldll  ?  The  infallibility  of  Parliaments,  like  that  of 
the  Popes,  is  a  convenient  fiction ;  but  few  wbo  have  visited  tlse 
House  of  Commons,  few  who  read  the  newspapers,  few  who  eoBM 
into  contact  with  l^e  average  run  of  M.P.'s,  ean  affirm  that  thev 
are  the  cream  of  the  cream  of  the  social  and  civil  society  in  whioa 
they  move.  S.  B.  G.'  must  know  that  the  people  are  not  and  ought 
3xot  to  rule  (p.  29).  They  are  to  desire,  and  express  tiieir  desireab 
It  is  for  statesmen  to  s]w>e  tiie  laws,  so  that  tnese  desires,  so  hx 
as  they  are  right  and  so  far  as  is  possible,  with  due  eonsideratkni 
for  practicability,  may  be  granted.  Thus  it  is  that  our  legislatofa 
rule  for  the  people ;  but  the  people  are,  as  yet,  at  least  quite  in* 
capable  of  doinj;  more  than  they  get  doing-^chooeing  men  to  do 
their  best  to  bring  about  their  desires. 

An  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  very  desirable  as  a  media- 
torial  and  arbitrating  aseembly.  Hence  it  has  a  most  benefioial 
tendency  not  only  in  lessening  the  heat  of  party  contentions,  but 
also  of  checking  the  multiplying  of  parties.  Biiecognised  as  not 
^muring  to  fbar  the  tendency  of  any  prepoeal  to  oust  one  party 
and  introduce  another,  a^  not  mixed  up  openly  with  the  brawla  m 
agitation,  and  as  not  liable  to  the  same  eager  personal  besiegemenli 
as  the  more  popular  legislators,  erety  party  expects  to  draw  fxooi 
it  reserves  for  its  ranks,  and  to  gain  over»  lees  or  more,  some  of  its 
members.  Hence  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  fbw  and  independent 
jury,  befbre  whom  the  different  parties  plead,  and  to  whom  the 
nation  appeals  for  justice.  To  make  a  jury  returnable,  either  Irf 
the  judge  or  the  criminals,  would  be  equallv  absurd.  So  would  U 
be  to  put  the  nomination  of  peerages  into  the  hands  of  the  nation, 
or  into  the  hands  of  the  monarch.  Scylla  must  be  avoided  as  well 
as  Oharybdia,  and  hence  we  affirm  that  a  supreme  House  of  Legia- 
lature  ought  to  be  hereditary ;  and  that  such  an  assembly  aa  our 
House  ofLords  is  a  highly  desirable  and  important  portion  of  our 
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ooBttitntion,  which  it  woold  be  wvong  to  iliipo—  wilh  and  dkM* 
trouf  to  abolish.  M.  G.  N. 

HBOATITS  HBPLT. 

"  JoHir  Bull  dearly  loTes  a  lord  !'*  and  he  gvnendlj  getf  pay- 
ing dearly  enough  for  the  gratification  of  his  lore."  True  it  ii  we 
are  a  people  who  lore  lords.  Every  day  of  his  life  does  John  Boll, 
like  Caliban  before  the  drunkard,  go  down  upon  his  knees  to  tiie 
aristocracy,  crying,  Be  thou  my  god,  let  me  liok  thy  shoe !  In  thii 
oountry  "  certain  families  have  l^en  bom  to  n^iTernmeiit ;  there  if 
an  acknowledged  breed  of  statesmen ;"  and  Ph.  M.  arers  that  aa 
hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  desirable  because  it  has  the  same 
effect  on  the  breed  of  men  as  the  prizes  at  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural shows  have  on  cattle  and  flowers."  And  this  he  eonsiden 
to  be  a  compliment  and  an  argument  in  excellent  combination ;  like 
the  Earl  of  Derby's  game  bantams,  the  aristocracy  require  to  hare 
their  nobilitv  preserved  by  inbreeding  and  good  feedinie:.  Darwin'i 
"  selections  '  is  now  to  enter  into  a  new  phase  of  ability  and  it  if 
to  be  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  a  House 
of  Lords  as  a  forcing  house  for  humanity.  Old  raduoal  Erasmus 
Darwin  would  scarcely  thank  his  grandson  for  this  adaptation  of 
the  principles  of  the  "  Botanic  Ghirden  "  to  the  defence  and  advo- 
cacy of  hereditary  legislators,  and  would  most  probably  only  agree 
that  our  House  of  Lords  was  a  Green  House. 

We  really  are  surprised  to  read  some  of  the  papers  vrhieh  hafe 
been  written  on  the  affirmative  side  of  this  question.  Some  of 
these  are  so  sensible  in  their  remarks  and  so  well  put  together  that 
one  wonders  at  the  hallucination  which  has  turned  the  neada  of  so 
many  otherwise  apparently  sane  creatures,  possessed  of  some  eda- 
oation  and  power  of  thougnt.  For  instance,  '*  Samuel/'  in  the  very 
last  number,  brings  forward  "  preeminence  of  rank  "  as  a  ground 
for  accepting  and  rejoicing  in  a  House  of  Lords.  Did  **  Samuel " 
never  hear  the  words  which  Scottish  Bobin  sang — 

**  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp. 
The  man*B  the  gold  for  a'  that.*' 

Even  this  is  too  favourable  an  estimate  of  rank.  How  oftei, 
even  in  our  own  day,  has  rank  been  borne  by  thoae  who  have  ne- 
glected all  duties,  and  have  set  such  examples  of  baseneas  befoee 
uie  people,  as  to  show  thst  though  they  might  have  the  '^ stamp" 
of  "  rank,"  it  was  rather  their  offimces  that  were  rank  and  amelled 
to  heaven,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  in  the  aristocracy  if  they 
could  devise  some  plan  which  would  enable  them  te  **  atsonp  o«t  ' 
seducers,  and  bankrupts,  and  ooaeners  from  their  number.  '*  Law- 
makers," says  the  adage,  "  should  not  be  lawbreakers^'*  but  to* be 
**  lawless  as  a  lord  "  is  nearly  equally  common.  We  do  marvel  that 
**  Samuel "  did  not  see  that  "  preeminence  of  rank  '*  is  a  meie  Be- 
tion  of  law  and  property,  and  confers  no  '^  preeminenoe  of  maa- 
hood,"  which  is  what  is  required  in  a  supreme  House  of  Legis- 
lature. 
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If  AiistoffHCf  vteaaB  ^  power  or  doakiMon  of  tbo  bmt»"  how  doeg 
our  herediteryHoiuie  of  Xegiriatiire  gtand  the  testP  Is  BestoMB 
hereditary  P  We  trow  not— either  in  wisdom,  morality,  Btateiman- 
ship,  industry ,  or  war.  We  may,  by  a  law  of  primogeniture^  entail 
estates,  honours,  wealth,  Ac,  on  certain  parties,  and  these  will 
always  exert  tm  appreciable  influence  on  others;  but  we  cannot 
entau  those  qualities  which  are  essential  to  statesmen  and  legie- 
ktors.  A.  A.  E.  asserts  tkat  because  contimial  additiona  and 
changes  are  making  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is- not  incumbent  on 
the  advocates  of  the  afilrmation  to  prore'  that  character  is  herod> 
tary  (p.  266).  We  bee  to  differ  firom  him  entirely.  The  question 
is  one  from  which  the  element  of  hereditariness  cannot  be  extracted. 
If  hereditariness  secures  any  special  and  otherwiae  unattainable 
adrantages  in  the  persons  who  compose  owr  House  of  Lords  that 
would  show  that  an  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  desixable  so 
far,  always  provided  that  it  does  not  cause  or  tend  to  prodooe 
other  special  evUs ;  if  it  does  not  conduce  to  the jproduetion  of  any 
special  advantages  why  have  it  at  allP  A.  A.  iL  does  not  argue 
fair ;  he  evades  the  question,  and  repliea,  in  fact,  to  it  because  the 
House  of  Lords  is  only  nominally  nereditary,  and  really  elective 
through  the  Ministry  for  a  limited  (by  nature)  number  of  livesy 
thereK>re  it  is  desirable  to  have  it.  We  do  not  think  so  ^  if  it  is 
hereditary  let  us  have  reasons  for  approving  of  it  as  sueh,  but  do 
net  argue  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  nominally  hereditary  be- 
cause it  is  really  not  elective  but  selective. 

A.  A.  B.'s  query  about  eheesemongeva  and  grocers  (p.  287)  is  in- 
genioas  but  not  to  the  point;  in  fact  its  ingenuity  consists  in  its 
going  aside  from  the  point.  Cheesemongers  and  grocers  who  sm^ 
oeed  to  their  fiithers*  business  must  either  hare  or  acquire  "  fitness 
for  their  peculiar  office,"  or  they  will  pretty  soon  be  turned  out  of 
it  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court  or  the  Queen's  Bench.  But  hereditary 
legislators  cannot  fail  either  to  legislate  rightly  or  to  conduct  them- 
BCMYcs  rightly  towards  their  creditors.  They  may  ruin  the  countryy 
but  they  cannot  ruin  themselves.  If  we  had  ^such  a  thing  as  an 
entrance  examination  in  some  form,  or,  what  would  perhaps  be 
better,  a  moral  and  mental  court  of  bankruptcy,  we  might  manage 
to  have  an  endurable  House  of  Lords;  but  there  is  no  way  of 
getting  rid  of  incapables  and  obstructives,  except  by  the  unlawful 
course  of  invoking  King  Death,  and  even  then  we  are  not  ouite  sure 
that  the  son  may  not  eqnal  theains  in* hia incapacity  and  obstruc- 
tiveness. 

A.  A.  Bk  assevte  thaib  the  Sooae  of  Lords  has  stood  its  trial  well 
•— **  wondevfoUy  weU."  If  it  ledoonds  to  the  honour  of  ai "  free  '* — 
from-  needing  to  care  afbout  anybody  hat  thamseliteB— '*  and  inde- 
pendent, in  meant  and  of  epinten,  house  of  the  supMme  legislature 
to  Tapour  and  threaten,  to  spit  fire  and  annoance  most  extrema 
intentions ;  to  buHy,  and  browbeat,  end  braggadocio,  and— 4hen* 
to  eat  the  leek  most  submissively,  the  House  ci  Lords  is  a  most 
honourable  house.    They  did  this  in  regard  to  the  "  Irish  Ghoroh 
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BilL"  and  vowing  they  would  ne'er  oonBeni— eontented.  Vaj,  did 
they  not,  too,  take  a  poor,  puny  reyenge  by  kicking  out  the  "*  Scot- 
tish Education  Bil],'  merely  to  prore  now  brarely  they  could  con- 
travene  the  Commons.  The  policy  of  weakness — shriek  and 
•ubmit — is  not  usually  held  to  be  most  honourable  in  dukes,  earls, 
tt  hoe  genus  omne ;  but  this  A.  A.  B.  thinks  is  the  way  to  stand 
one's  trial  "  wonderfully  welL"  Well,  well,  how  tastes  differ,  snd 
opinions  too,  to  be  sure !  We  shall  rouse  the  country !  Zounds, 
we  shall  spend  our  last  penny,  utter  our  last  cry,  exhaust  our  last 
breath,  and  dare  a  thousand  rerolutions  rather  than  yield  to  the 
passing  of  such  a  bill  as  that  which  the  Commons  hare  sent  up  \ 
Hark  ye,  we  are  not  to  be  daunted,  so  don't  let  ua  hare  that  bill  up 
again  till  you  have  made  it  fit  for  the  nobility  to  handle,  or — Od^ 
thrimkins,  is  that  it,  gentlemen-^retumed  as  before !  Well,  well, 
gentlemen,  as  you  j^ease— like  a  carrion-dog— let  it  pass  an't 
please  you! 

"Honour!  Lord  bless  you,  we  have  none  to  spare,  sir.** 
<* Samuel"  most  surely  see  that  if  it  is  an  argument  in  fawnr 
of  a  hereditary  house  that  "any  gentleman  might  become  a 
peer,  the  younger  son  of  a  peer  was  but  a  gentleman ;"  it  mnat  be 
a  still  greater  one  for  an  unhereditary  one ;  for  his  argument  is 
£)unded  on  the  practical  unhereditariness  of  the  present  House.  If 
it  be  unadyantageous  that  Uie  House,  now  nominally  hereditary,  is 
in  reality  and  practically  only  an  electire  and  unheieditaty  House, 
let  us  by  all  means  extend  the  adrantattD,  so  that  it  may  give  pqi 
hypocrisy,  and  beoome  really  what  it  xe2Uy  is.  In  that  ease^aooor* 
dmg  to  *'  Samuel,"  it  will  eeaee  to  be  hesaditaryf  and  will  yet  aot 
quite  as  well. 

We  really  must  hare  some  House  of  Lords  refomk  We  muuuk 
bare  a  prtnleged  class  which  is  unable  to  joadfy  its  existenoe  by 
deeds  of  worth  and  aets  of  wisdom.  It  is  no  longer  deeizabte  to 
hare  an  Hereditary  House  of  Legislature.  The  era  of  eatte  ii 
past.  S.  L.  R 

DOUGLAS  WILLUM  JEEROID. 
(Ckmelud€dfitompagel&4ii 

**  A  witty  man  is  a  pnblie  heox^bcMt,  Breiy  time  one  of^hir  fariUina 
ssyingB  is  repeated  a  portfen  of  pleasoM  li  impsksd,  keea  m-pieportimi  te 
thesufceptfbility  ofthefaeaiwr}  a swfle is osMed  intoteaifal eyes,  flsiM ij 
relaxeB  her  brows,  and  Afl^ety  fdi^gols  her  eaies^  flooial  e^jdymsnte  ert 
incteased,  the  hearers  like  eadi  other  the  beltse  £»  thb.  plessuie  ti^y  ham 
shared  t<^hflr.  What  an  amount  of  enjoyment  Jerroti  has  giTen  Co  the 
worid!  nosed  for  how  many  the  leaden  mantto  of  aawi, and  eSaid  them  lor 
a  moment  of  its  weight !  '* 

Jbsbold  was  a  magician  with  words.    Hia  mi^t  over  them  waa 
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supreme.    Alike  in  their  contrasts,  their  resemblances,  and  their 
snggestions.  tkey  were  altogether  knoven  to  him  and  snbmissiye  to 
Lis  9waj,    Eyer^  possible  transformation  of  |>hra8e  or  meaning  pre- 
sented itself  to  bis  mind  at  once,  and  the  choice  selectireness  or  his 
mind  made  use  of  that  at  onoe  which  united  together  humour  and 
humanity,  wit  and  wisdom.    He  spoke  in  the  suadenness  and  clear- 
ness of  a  lightning  flash,  the  laugh-suggesting  contrast  had  been 
Spoken,  the  mstantaneous  surprise  elicited  a  smile,  and  the  pathos  or 
the  hidden  meaning  sank  quietly  and  deeply  into  the  heart.    Erer 
efieryescent  and  evanescent  as  wit  is,  his  was  always  ft&ih,  and 
pure ;  quip  and  jest,  sally^  and  banter,  were  constantly  ready  with 
their  bright  laughter-causing  preciousness  to  hearten  and  aelight 
the  social  circle.    He  was  always  unstrained,  often  severely  re- 
strained, for  he  frequently  stifled  the  winged  word  which  threatened 
to  bear  with  it  a  wouna  to  the  spirit.    His  wit  was  intended  for 
the  raising,  of  that  laughter  which  has  a  hearty  ring  in  it,  and 
which  occasions  sucli  a  sussurtu  as  may  blow  away  the  cobwebs  of 
sorrow  and  care  from  the  dark  comers  of  the  mind.    Unfortunately, 
£rom  the  yezy  ill-nature  of  men,  those  jests  whicb  are  best  remem- 
bered, and  most  fre(^uently  repeated  and  reported,  are  those  which 
sting  rather  than  stir.    But  a  few  specimens  must  be  given,  how- 
ever difficult  may  be  the  task  of  selection  and  narration,  for 
without  these  no  notice  of  Jerrold  could  be  adequate. 

The  Nestor  of  the  cheap  preM— Oharles  Knight— at  dub  one  eresiiiffg 
while  talk '  was  gloomy  on  aeeeunt  of  some  fiuierals  that  bad  in  q«a^ 
Boeeesnon  saddened  literary  eitdee,  wondered  what  epitaph  would  be  vof 
scribed  on  hia  tombstone  when  he  had  ^*  shuffled  oif  life's  mortal  ooil." 
Jerrold  roee  gnfdy,  and  bowingeaidy  *<  Good  naglitl" 

A  writer,  more  fkmoiie  for  the  intensity  thaa  the  doratbn  of  his  good 
Ming,  wae  praised  for  the  warmth  of  hia  friendships.  *'  Tes»"  Jercold 
said,  "  they  are  so  warm  that  he  no  sooner  takes  them  up  than  he  drops 
them." 

Gkios  slong  the  Strand  one  eveniog,  a  young  gent,  iitur  gone  in  liquor, 
accosted  him  thus : — *'  I  say !  which  is  the  way  to  'The  Judge  and  Jury '  ?  '* 
**  Gk>  on,  my  youne  man,  as  jou*re  doing,"  Jerrald  replied,  '*  and  you're 
sure  to  reach  them."' 

A  rhymester  who  had  published  by  subscription,  and  who  believed  that 
bis  talents  deserved  mone  eonsideration  than  is  given  even  to  *'  men  of 
mark  "  among  poets,  took  his  book  to  the  editof  of  UoycPt  Newspaper  to 
ask  a  review  of  it.  Jerrold,'  who  knew  his  man,  turned  up  the  list  of 
subscribers,  and  while  looking  at  it  the  author  observed,  **  Oh*  it's  the 
oantents  you're  looking  at  1 "  **  Ko,  it's  the  discontents."  '*  Ah,  Jerrold, 
I  didn't  expect  thai  from  yoa»"  xcmonstrated  Poetioos.  *'  What  did  you 
expect P"  The  mortified  writer,  tossing  his  head  back,  peculated,  "Oh, 
nothing ! "  «*  H'm,"  was  the  r^ly,  "  I  thought  nothing  was  too  good  for 
you!" 

Of  a  formal  letter  he  received  he  spoke  as  «' a  ineoe  of  folded  ice." 

A  lawyer's  advice  he  said  was  *'  dirt  cheap  at  six-and-eightpeoce." 

At  a  dinner  of  artists  "  The  Law"  was  proposed.    The  pompous  bar- 
rister who  rose  to  reply  began  by  saying,  **  The  Law— the  Law— let  me 
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Me,  I  do  not  know  to  which  art  it  belongs.*'     ** The  block"  Jerrold  in- 
stantlj  suggested,  to  the  immediate  oollapse  of  the  inflated  doqneaer. 

A  fussj  simpleton  ponred  a  long-winaed  eotnplaint  into  Jerrald^i  «n 
about  his  immediate  neighbour's  disregard  of  the  common  drilitua  of  fifk 
**  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  said  his  confidant, "  he's  next  door  to  an  idiot!* 

A  dull  fellow,  speaking  of  a  oertatn  tune,  exclaims,  **  Oh  that  tune^  it 
earries  me  away  whenerer  I  hear  it ! "  Jerrold,  looking  round  appeatto^yi 
queries,  "  Will  anybody  whistle  it  now  f" 

In  the  midst  of  a  frothy  speedi,  during  a  debato,  the  orator  stoppedjjiiiid 
after  a  pause  resumed  with  the  words,  "  I  was  thinking.**  **  Oh,  nonaensil 
impossible !  I  don't  believe  it!"  said  Douglas  Jerrold;  and  laughter  put  tks 
speaker  down. 

A  celebrated  lawyer,  whose  personal  character  waa  rather  shady,  oa 
entering  a  room  wnich  Jerrold  was  crossing  as  he  came  in,  exclaimed, 
**Vm  late — Fye  just  met  a  scoundrelly  barrister!**  "Oh,** said  JerroUi 
**  that's  nothing  strange !  so  hare  I." 

Describing  a  celebrated  delinquent,  he  remarked,  ''Six  months  stnoo^ 
sir,  he  had  not  a  wrinkle,  and  now  his  &ce  is  as  full  of  lines  as  the  railwsy 
map  of  England." 

A  person,  excusing  his  extraTsganoe,  said,  apologeticallj,  **  But  we  mmt 
attend  to  rerpeeiabmty.**  **  Bespeotability,"  was  the  retort,  **  is  all  ywf 
well  for  those  who  can  have  it  for  ready  money ;  but  to  be  oompeUed  to 
run  in  debt  for  it— it's  enough  to  break  the  heart  of  an  an||;el." 

Of  an  exceedingly  ardent  business  man,  Jerrold  said,  '*  His  heart  is  sU 
figures,  like  a  ready  reckoner." 

Jerrold  was  informed  that  a  lawyer's  business  ''had  all  gone  to  the 
deriL  "  "  That's  all  right."  said  he ;  *'  he's  sure  soon  to  get  back  to  it  ■gfin'* 

On  being  auked  if  a  dog  oould  beg,  *'  Beg !"  he  exolaimed,  "  ay, like  s 
prince  of  the  blood." 

A  friend  once  applying  for  aid  to  make  up  a  good  round  sum  to  frees 
literary  gentleman — who  had  frequently  had  the  hat  sent  round  for  him-^ 
out  of  ofb-recurring  difilculties,  was  asked  impatiently  by  Jerrold^  "  Well, 
bow  much  does  he  want  this  time  P"  The  answer  was,  "  Ob,  a  four  sad 
two  noughts  will  do."  "  Put  me  down  for  one  of  the  noughts,*'  said  bsb 
'*  Quite  un-Shaksperian,"  said  a  bystander,  a  biographer  of  the  dramatist. 
"  Nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  naught  in  malifM."  **  Hnssph  I  well! 
hey !  five  guineas  then,"  shows  the  results 

Passing,  with  s  literary  stranger  from  the  proTinoes,  down  the  tasnsqit 
of  Sydenliam  Palace,  the  companions  came  to  an  angle  where  a  spleadul 
oopr  of  Beitsohl's  "Crucifixion"  was  plsoed.  "What!"  said  JsiroU, 
**  Christ  was  oruoifisd  between  two  thieves ;  I  see  only  one  there,"  pointiag 
to  the  bust  of  Napoleon  III.  beside  it.  ''Where's  t'other?"  "  Qooe  to 
paradise,  perhaps,"  suggested  his  friend.  ^  That's  it,  so  ikU  is  the  uare- 
pentant  one." 

A  "  new  piece  "  was  performed,  and  the  curtain  £ell  amid  the  applsnss  sf 
tfie  audience,  though  Jerrold  was  silent.  "  Why,"  said  a  frUnd,  **  don't 
yon  greet  the  new  drama  with  applause,  to  reoeiTe  which  it  is  so  wsQ. 
adapted  t "  "  Adapted,  that*s  it ;  I  am  an  BngUshman  and  a  patriot,  sad 
I  cannot  therefore  rejoice  at  these  frequent  sucoesses  of  the  Frendi.** 

"  We  row  in  the  same  boat,  you  know,"  said  an  ooeasionsl  Pmneh  eoaCri- 
butor  to  Jerrold.  **  True,  my  good  fellow,"  he  replied^  "  but  with  Tiiy 
diflbrent  scnUs  (skulls)." 
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A  gentleman  roee  *  to  order  **  at »  public  meeting ;  the  eioited  speaker 
ofageoted  to  be  put  down,  though  the  audience  seeing  unwilling  to  listen  to 
faim.  **  Gentlemen,  patience,  he  exclaimed,  '*  all  I  want  on  this  subject  i» 
oommon  sense  1"  **  That's  ezaotlj  what  yon  do  want,"  Jerrold  cried  oat, 
and  "  order"  waa  secured  when  the  laughter  abated. 

Of  a  marled  dmnkard,  Jerrold  said  that  "  his  nose,  like  hothouse  fruity 
had  been  ripened  under  the  glass.'* 

The  tax-gatherer,  havinf  &en  disappointed  once  or  twice^  being  asked  to 
call  again,  tartly  rejoineo,  ''Sir,  Vm  determined  to  put  a  man  in  the 
boose?*  Jerrold  replied,  with  a  smile,  "  Couldn't  you  make  it  a  woman^ 
nowP" 

An  extraTBgant  literary  man,  who  drore  into  the  Bow  "  a  Tciy  fine  pair,* 
asked  Jerrold  what  he  thought  of  his  grejs.  *'  To  tell  you  the  truth,* 
■aid  he,  "  I  was  thinking  of  your  duns." 

Two  or  three  gentlemen  of  the  road  (oommerdals),  slightly  olerated,  on 
a  Tisit  to  the  ZMlogtoal  Gardens,  met  Jeirold  before  the  giraffe  compart- 
ment. **  Beautiful  oolours  these,  aren't  they  P"  said  one  to  him.  **  Tea," 
said  he,  **  and  like  you,  they're  fast." 

Donglas  Jerrold  once  said  of  a  writer  fbnd  of  strengthening  his  style  br 
typographic  ecoentricities,that  he  put  his  ideas,  like  babies,  into  "small  oaps. 

iK^ien  the  criminal  novel  had  come  into  TOgue^  Jerrold  said  their 
writers  "  lived  like  birds,  on  hemp-seed." 

At  an  evening  party,  an  elderly  lady  was  dancing  with  a  young  partner. 
A  stranger  approached  Jerrold,  who  was  looking  on,  and  swd,  "  Pray,  sir, 
am  yon  tell  me  who  is  the  young  gentleman  dancing  with  that  very 
elderlT  ladyP"  ''One  of  the  Humane  Society,  I  should  think,"  replied 
Jerrold. 

Jerrold,  howerer,  wai  not  a  mere  wit,  nor  did  he  lore  to  be 
ohanoterised  by  that  cnrt,  biting  epithet  "  Give/'  he  remarka. 
*'  a  doff  a  bad  name  and  hang  him,  says  the  old  saw ;  now  oer- 
tainly  me  worst  and  the  shortest  name  to  give  him  is  Wit."  With 
deep  feeling,  too,  he  once  wrote  to  Charles  Dickens,  "  I  am  ooa- 
Tinoed  the  world  will  get  tired  (at  least,  I  hope  so)  of  this  eternal 
l^offiiw  about  all  things.  After  all,  life  ka$  somethiikg  serious  about 
It.  It  caimot  all  be  a  oomio  history  of  humanity.  Some  men  would 
I  believe  write  a  oomio  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Think  of  a  comio 
history  of  England,  the  drollery  of  Alfred,  the  fun  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  the  faroe  of  his  daughter  bcugging  the  dead  head  and  clasp* 
Inf  it  ia  her  coffin  in  her  IxMom.  Snre^  the  world  will  be  sick  of 
this  hkephemy." 

Well  ao  we  remember  the  kindly  greeting  of  the  author  of  "  The 
Chronicles  of  Cloremook,"  when  one  eyenin^  in  Putney  a  mutual 
literary  friend  faroured  us  with  an  introduction  to  him.  The  first 
impression  was  disappointing.  He  was  low  statured,  and  stooped 
much,  yet  he  was  symmetrically  formed,  but  for  ^e  dispronor* 
tionaile  aiae  of  his  head*  which  seemed  larger  too  by  the  br^th  of 
a  whiskerlesa  face,  from  which  a  well-pronoonced  nose  jutted 
•omewhat  Wellingtonishly.  His  blue  eyes  sparkled  under  hesry 
eyebrows,  and  brown  thongh  grey  streaked  hair  flaked  copiously 
round  his  brow,  which  waa  lower  and  broader  and  smoother  tlnui 
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I  had  fancied.  His  talk  was  rapid,  racj,  anecdp^ijealt  brial^  .and 
pleaaing,  though  occaaioDallj  tart. 

Several  timea  thereafter  we  aaw  him,  and  eDJojed  hla  humoroot 
satires  on  the  afiairs  of  the  da^^  the  littleness  of  this  md  the  foUj 
of  that  passing  erent,  hia  qiuc^  deieotian  and  cmeifixioii  of  ah> 
snrdity  aad  canti  the  drollery  of  his  capiieioos' faa^  aa^ha  cast  its 
lambency  upon  the  foibles  and  fashions  of  the  times,  and  Ae  oaw- 
tieity  of  the  repronng  sternness  with  whirii  he  *'  aal  wpom "  the 
bigot,  the  charlatan,  the  heartless  pomp  of  wealUi,  and  ti&e  ahabbj 
meanness  of  the  toady  of  the  upper  dasses.  We  obsnrvad*  loo^ihis 
lacge-hearted  philanthropy,  hit  genuine  political  palrioiiBmr' his 
sineere  love  of  manliness  and  independence,  his  enthnsiSKn  tor  tke 
people,  his  tmthfol  svmpath^jr  witn  the  oppressed,  and  liia  Irlndly 
reaainess  to  be  a  good  Samaritan  to  his  brethren  of  the  qnill,  ana 
we  then  learned  to  look  on  him  as  a  nobler,  braver,  holier^  greater 
nUm  than  a  wit.  There  was  in  him  a  depth  of  feeling,  an  intensity 
of  the  emotive  nature,  a  free,  fervid,  bounteoos  disposition,  a  sweet 
and  lovable. humanity,  a  solemn  well  of  delightfui  poetry,  which 
^fled  him  far  sbove  the  jester>  and  made  him  to  us  the  represenia- 
tive  of  a  truer  manliness  than  that  possessed  by  an  ordinary 
jangler  of  the  cap  and  bells  of  mirth  and  jooulari^^  Hia  aerious 
purpose  eilothed  itself  humorously*  aad  yet  was  senooaw  ■ 

We  have  given-  a  few  specimens  of  wit  which  wofuM  fill  voloinai  (oC 
a  kind  that  was  rare).*  Jerrold,  however,  was  not  only  a  vit^*  bvl  a 
poetic  humorist  of  a  high-class  character^  Of  this  eae^liBg  fancy 
we  may  quote  the  following  specimens'?^ 

**Thc  nifa  blue  again— blue  ai  your  precious  eyes,  and  the  rtkladfopf 
hang  upon  the  leayes  as  bright  as  the  diamonds — I  with  I  was  rich  enoo^  to 
givB  yon."  ''The  daity  it  death's  fbtvet-me^not."  *'The  gospel  has  a 
brighter  light  than  that  which  gleams  nom  bayonets — ^gtmpowaer  is  not 
the  best  frankincense."  "  Happiness  erowsat  our  own  firesides,  and  h  not 
to  be  picked  up  in  strangers*  gardens.  ''There  are  estates  in  this  merry 
Kngland  held  by  tingle  owners— estates  which  a  good  horseman  eoeld 
scarcely  cover  Mween  sunrise  and  sunset.  How  glorioas  the  aeeiMtl 
What  majestic  wooat---tempI«s  for  time  itself!  What  bright  and  -bsttnii^ 
ous  waters !  What  hills,  golden  and  glowing  with  the  t#iamphs  of  tbc 
sower !  What  varying  riohntss'  of  hill  and  dale^  forett  and  iload  1  Ahd 
all  this  belongt  to  one  man.  Bnt  axe  there  nootho^ettaiet  at  fcrae  (albal 
not  at  tangible)  at  the  earthly  domain  of  the  earthy  noUe  ?  Oiea  him  a 
few  theets  of  paper,  and  in  a  few  dajt  or  weekt  a  noiu  of  another  acit  wdl 
create  a  domain  which  neither  scriTener  can  oonvey  nor  utorsr  teisa  opos. 
Here  are  woods  never  to  be  oTerthiowA  by  .aambWt  dice — oanrarfdf 
and  meadowt  that  defy  the  ace  of  trumpt,  aj»  all  the  honpun^  let  them  bt 
packed  and  thuffled  with  the  rarett  delight.  Btemi^  alone  can  fiMedote 
Ihem. ' 

Speaking  of  Levenrier's  and  Adams'  disoofery  of  NeptiUMb  he 

8ay8,— 

**A  new  itar  it  ditooTered— another  diamond  upon  the  frontlet  of 
ctfmitj,  and  unborn  miUiont  are  inheritors  of  the  glory  of  the  knowledge.** 
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Of  a  scTilptor  lie  rei]iiarlia« — 

**  For  two  yean  hiB  heart  has  been  pulsating  ih  tbat  bit  of  marble,  whence 
by  degrees  the  wings  of  Copid  hare  niifolded  themselves — that  crystal  lamp 
of  stone  has  wanned  with  nis  daily  doings  into  winged  l!f(?.  The  arms  ana 
h%s  break  from  the  bibck — the  body  thrdb»  from  it — the  olostering  ringlets 
itt^  shaken  out,  and  the  soul  dawns  upon  tiM  Cupid's  &oe  as  Kght  steak 
opon  a  Ifly.'* 

-  fiei^  are  a  few  miscellanea  of  poetic  tbeaght  :**- 
/ «  Y^'  snd  •*  No  ^  are  for  good .  and  ei il  the  giants  of  life."  '<  Hope 
it  the  pbetry  of  daily  llfis.*'  •  *'Ihe  day  ia  Qk»ed«  ihrettng  has  stolen 
like  a  pensifQ  thonaht  upon  us  j  the  moon  hany a»  a  ailT&r  tlhUSd.  i»  -beaTflOy 
aod-  tie  nnvas  Dightisfiile  aings  to  the  sleeping  flowers •'*  *<  PatiMiee  is 
tha/4t|ongMt  of  stDoog  drinks,  for  it  kills  the  giant  Despair."  **  A  gar* 
4en  is  a  beautiful  book,  writ  hj  the  Anger  of  God ;  eyery  flpwer,  erery  iea£ 
is  a  letter.  You  hare  onlj  to  learn  them — ^and  he  is  a  .poor  dunce  that 
cannot,  if  he  will,  do  tha^ — to  l^m  them,  and  join  them,  and  then  jgo  on. 
reading  and  reading,  ond  tou  will  find  yourself  carried  away  from  the  earth 
to  the  skies  by  the  beautiful  story  you  are  going  through/*  *<  How  few  let 
tbeir  passions,  their  resentments,  die  before  them !  How  few  see  their  yices 
cdffined  ere  they  fall  thems^es."  "  He  kissed  attd  promised — such  beau^ 
tKnl  lips!  Man's  usual  ftte^he  was  lost  on  the  eotal  ree&."  "Shak- 
spere,''  Jerrold  speaks  of  as  **the  greait  magieian- who  .has  left  immortad: 
company  for  Ibe  spirit  of  man  in  its  waaiy  Joimiey  Unoagh  iMs  briary 
woi^M*«-4ias  baqaekthed' soenea  of  iaUnortial  loretinasa'for  Hie  human  fancy 
to  delight  in — ^fonnla  of  etevnai:  troth  fbr  tbo  l^is  of  man  to  drink,  and  for 
ageito.btxtiKmilisd  with  erery  ^rangbt" 

Here  ia  Jerrold*8  opinioai  of  ianghtes  :?-* 

"O  j^oriona  laughter  1  thou  man-loring  spirit  tbat  for  a  time  dost  fake 
the  bumen  from  the  weary  back—that  dost  lay  salve  for  the  feet,  bruised- 
and  cat  by  the  flints  and  shards — that  takest  blood-baking  ntelancholy  by, 
t|ie  nose^  and  makest  it  grin  despite  of  itself—that  all  the  sorrows  of  tha 
p^at,  the  doubts  of  the  future,  confoundest  in  the  present — that  makest 
man  truly  philosophic,  conqueror  of  himself  and  care.*' 

We  muat  revert  now  to  the  life  of  him  who  could  rine  down  at 
ancie,  and  when  wanted,  the  finest  wit,  the  most  genial  philosophy, 
the  most  hearty  polities,  and  the  gayest  humour,  and  beat  of  all 
ooQld  joke  and  yet  be  loved — a  test  few  wits  caa  stand'. 

Under  Jerrold's  editorship  Lloyd's  Newtpajper  became  a  political 
power,  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  his  remaining  years  it 
absorbed  much  of  nis  thoughts.  It  had  attained  a  weekly  circula- 
tion of  nearly  200,000,  and  he  felt  that  the  responsibility  of  ade-' 
quatehr  appraising  the  social,  moral,  and  political  questions  of  the 
nme  for  such  a  host  of  readers  was  a  task  demanding  from  him 
^e  most  solemn  devotedness — the  most  rigorous  punctuality  of 
pen,  person,  alid  paragraphing. 

Ilie  eTeucfulness  or  his  lire  was  almost  closed,  though  not 
its  interest.  He  was  a  patriot;  and  an  admirer  of  the  might 
of  nobility,  shown  in  patriotism.  He  loved  Kossuth,  liked 
Mazzini,  and  thought  much  of  Louis  Blanc — they  had  all  found 
welcome  of  a  genial  English  sort  in  his  house  at  Patney. 
At  his  suggestion  a  penny  subscription  was   raised  to  presentf 


Once  before,  ten  years  ago,  he  tad  OTermastered  death.  Dr. 
Wigan  tella  the  story.  He  was  told  that  all  hope  was  over,  and  he 
must  prepare  to  die.  "  What !  die !  and  leaye  my  wife  and  five  help- 
less children.  By  heaven  I  won't."  The  recording  angel  blotted 
the  entry  with  his  tear.  He  recovered ;  bat  for  years  he  was  a 
martyr  to  sciatica  and  rheumatism,  and  bore  within  himself  a  full 
share  of  the  aches  and  iUs  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  sometimes  feeling 
*•  as  if  the  devil's  demons  were  twisting  his  nerve-strings  in  a  solu- 
tion of  scorpion's  stings."  His  heart  had  been  undergoing  a  slow 
process  of  deterioration  in  its  tissues,  and  the  secret  feeling  of  the 
oncome  of  death  was  fluttering  about  in  his  mind.  He  strove  to 
rally  himself  from  the  sort  of  graveness  which  was  settling  on  him ;. 
but  he  grew  less  and  less  able  to  exert  mind  or  body.  Towards 
the  end  of  May  he  began  to  be  evidently  ailing,  and  on  1st  June 
he  was  laid  down.  He  got  up  the  next  day  and  got  his  newspapers 
about  him,  and  tried  to  work,  but  in  vain.  Once  or  twice  during 
the  weelc  he  felt  the  hunger  of  the  heart  for  work*  and  rose  frotai 
his  bed  to  attempt  it.  The  doctors  gave  hope,  but  he  declared 
the  sun  was  setting.  He  looked  Death  calmly  in  the  face  now, 
and  he  seemed  welcomer  than  before.  He  felt  as  one  who  is 
waited  for.  In  his  paroxysm  of  agony  he  exclaimed,  "  Christ ! 
Christ!"  On  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning,  June  8th,  1857,  with 
all  his  fiunily  round  him,  eagerly  seeking  to  fan  the  breath-thirst- 
ing frame  into  a  soothed  state, saying,  "This is  all  as  it  should  be," 
lie  went  into  the  unstruggling  sleep  of  the  departed.  Here  after 
struggle  and  toil,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  when  he  had  gained  *'  com- 
petence, position,  mutual  afl*ection  " — "  all  that  makes  the  happier 
man,"  Death  insisted  on  the  execution  .of  his  *'  fell  arrest,'  and 
tliese  were  *'  all  now  within  four  boards."  He  had  become  earth 
and  a  memory  here^  and  he  had  gone  with  a  good  hope  into  the 
hereafter.  In  Norwood  Cemetery,  on  15th  June,  he  was  laid  in 
the  grave,  and  mournful  friends  said  a  sorrowing  gpod-hye  to  4lie 
human  and  humane,  the  genial  and  the  gentle,  tne^wise  and  the 
witty,  the  strong-hearted  and  the  subtle-spirited,  the' meek  and  the 
mighty,  the  mirthfal  and  the  merciful,  the  various-minded  Douglas 
William  Jerrold — wit,  novelist,  dramatist,  journalist,  essayist, 
critic,  thinker,  toiler, — one  of  the  exemplars  of  the  power  of  endea- 
vour to  achieve  duty,  and  of  the  way  in  which  men  may  dare,  do, 
and  endure. 
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THE     BABJO. 

▲  pnn>AUO  ODB. 

3t  Tboxab  Obax. 

"  Girt  vith  man^  a  baron  bold. 

Sublime  their  starry  fronta  they,  rear ; 
And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 

In  bearded  majesty,  appear. 
In  the  midst  a  form  diTine !  115 

SniToanded  by  a  numerout  retinue  of  brare  noblesy  they  raise  their 
erowned  heeds  in  grsndenr ;  and  ladies  hi  rich  coetamey  and  sedite  roim- 
sellors  in  policy,  sre  seen  in  their  courts  in  the  sobered  maturity  of  life. 
Among  them  msy  be  seen  a  goddese-looking  person,  whose  keen  glance 

(111)  **  The  title  of  haron  is  the  oldest  in  point  of  sntiquity,  although 
the  lowest  in  point  of  rank,  of  any  of  the  nobility."— *X  Jfomktan^[u^9  **  Bow 
w€  ar0  Oa9tmed"  Letter  4th. 

(US)         **  His  itarry  front,  low.roofed,  beneath  the  skies." 

MiliotTt  **  J%e  Pasnom,"  la. 

/MImi#— loftily,  prondly—is,  in  Horsee^  ^  Ode," !.,  86,— 

**  SubUmi  isriam  sidevs  ▼ertioe.'' 
(My  honoured  head  I  to  the  stars  will  rear.) 

(113)  OorgMMi,  magnificentlT  arrajed ;  from  French  ^orsfft  the  throat ; 
goi^et,  a  defensire  armour  worn  round  the  neok,  then  a  ra^  worn  by 
ftmiJes  in  the  Elisabethan  time. 

(114)  Bearded  is  equivalent  to  Muia/y.  Beatrice,  in  **Mueli  Ado  about 
Nothing,"  ssye  **  He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more  then  a  jouth,  and  he  that 
hath  no  beard  is  less  than  a  man  "  (ii.,  1).  In  the  time  of  Elisabeth  besrds 
were  of  the  most  Taried  snd  &ntastio  out,  bo,  as  Tsylor  the  water  poet 
sings,— 

"  That  heights,  depths,  breadths,  in  form  square,  oral,  and  round. 
And  rules  geometrical  in  beards  are  found." 

(115)  Elisabeth,  Shakspere's  *<fair  restsl  throned  by  the  West."  Speed,  in 
lelsting  sn  audience  giren  by  Queen  Elisabeth  to  Panl  Dsialineki,  ambas- 
sador of  Polsnd^  u.^!)  ^^  kxA  Vbraa  ths^  lion-like,  rising,  daunted  the 
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Her  eje  proolaiiiu  hoe  of  the  Briton  line ; 
Her  lion*port,  her  awe-eommuiding  faoe> 
Attempered  iweet  to  virgin  grece. 
Whftt  etringi  symphonioiie  tremble  in  the  eirl 
What  stiSiini  0^  y^uX  tm)epcirt  wqvia^  her  pky !       120 

proTM  that  she  deriTei  her  detoexft  from  the  Tadon,  her  bold  demeanour 
and  her  mejatty  of  featare  are  io  ezqnintel/  mixed  with  the  pleasing 
beauty  of  maidenhood.  What  pleasing  harmonioas  mosic  stin  the  ooort^ 
and  what  transcendent  poems  are  hearaixi  her  presenoe  (on  the  stage)! 
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malapert  orator,  no  less  with  her  statelj  port  and  mijestieal  departure^ 
than  with  the  tartness  of  her  princ^  oheekes.**    Spenser  saysi— • 

"  0  goddess^  heavenly  bright^ 
Mirror  of  graee  aiid  majesty  dirine !  ^ 

Greai  lady  of  the  greatest'  isle,  whose  Hght 
Like  Phcsbns^  lamp  tfaroughoat  the  wond  doth  shine,** 

(InvoeaiUm,  *'SWiry  QoeBfi,'*  Book  L) 

and  makes  her  the  Gloriana,  Belphobe,  and  Britomart  of  his  great  themn 
(110)  In  the  tenth  canto  of  the  Second  Book  of  '*The  Faiiy  Oneen,** 
Spenser  su|)plies  a  metrical  epitome  of  the  history  of  Geoffrey  of  Hon* 
moa^  giving  the  chronicle  of  the  old  British  iine:s,  firom  Bratas  to 
Uether  Fendragon,  fither  of  AxthiuvandeKelatmsof  Bliaabethi— 

**  Thy  name,  O  sotereign  jpieen,  th]^  realm  ind  raoe 
J  Iwm  this  rsnowiMpriaoe.deriYM  are,' 

Who  mightily  upheld  that  royal  maoe 
Which  now  thon  bear'st  i  to  thee  descended  ht 
IVom  mighty  kings  and  conquerors  in  war, 
Thy  fathers  and  great-grandfathers  of  old. 
Whose  noble  dews  above  the  northern  star   . 
Immortal  &me  for  ever  hath  enrolled, 
As  in  that  old  man's  book  they  were  in  ord^  told.*' 

(119)  "  The  poets  of  Spenser's  age,  including  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy,  aiOTei/  numeEons.  Ellis  reckons  a  hundred  as  belong- 
ing to  the  reign  of  Blizabeth  alone ;  and  Drake  has  made  a  list  of  more 
than  two  hnndied,  though  many  of  these  have  written  only  short  pieoes."— 
Jii^9  <*  Sdndbook  <tfMn$U9h  Zdttrmiurs,'^  p.  188. 

.  (120)  "The  a^s  of  Blissbeth  waa  distinguished  beyond,  perhaps,  any 
other  in  our  history,  by  a  number  of  great  men,  fismons  in  different  ways, 
and  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us  with  unblemished  hononrs— -states- 
men, warriors,  diyines,  scholars,  poets,  and  philosophers.  Baleigh,  Dsake^ 
Coke,  Hooker,  and  higher  and  more  sounding  still,  and  still  more  frequent 
in  Ottr  motrthe,  Shakspere,  Spenser,  Sidney,  Bacon,  Johnson,  Beaumont, 
and  Fletcher,  men  whom  ^me  has  eternized  in  her  long  and  lasting  scroll^ 
•and  who,  by  their  words  and  acts,  were  benefactors  of  their  countiy,  and 
omamente  of  human  nature.  Their  attainments  of  different  kinds  bore 
the  same  general  stamps  and  were  sterling  j  what  they  did  had  the  mark 


40^  ovB  ooxjJMusB  ooirm. 

Hear  from  ihe  g;n>ye^  groat  Talifiiiwn,  heut  I 
They  breathe  a  aool  to  aniiDate  thy  elay. 
Bright  E^pture  caLU*  and  aoariiig  as  ake  sin^ 
Wavea  in  the  eje  of  HeaTcn  her  nany^pakwirad  wingi. 

in.  3. 

"^  The  verse  adorn  again  125 

Fierce  War,  and  laithfol  LoTe» 

iarten  from  thy  tomb,  O  mighty  Talieasin,  give  earl    They  exhale  a  spirit 
U)  renew  the  Ule  within  thy  graTC-dust.    Glorioua  d^ligHt  inTiks  you*  and 
upriaiiig,  while  she  caroli  out  her  joy,  flutters  in  the  clear  sunlight  her 
'WMioslj  dyed  pinion. 
Deok  ant,  onoe  more,  the  poetry  of  old,  in  whioU  furioot  iMrttle  aad 

of  their  age  and  country  upon  it.  Perhaps  the  genius  of  Qnat  Britim 
(if  I  may  so  speak  without  oiEenoe  or  flattery)  nerer  shone  ont  fuller  or 
brighter,  or  looked  maae  like  itself  than  at  this  period.  .  .  •  The  mind 
of  their  oonntiy  waa  great  in  them,  and  it  preyaiied." — HatUiCt "  Leciwru 
o»  fki  Dramaiio  lAtercAure  of  the  Age  of  SUzabM^*  p.  1. 

(Ul)  a:iiiiassin,  the  chief  of  4fae  Wel^  bar^  floonhed  in  the  sixth 
QsuMixy,  and  his  mensoiy  is  e?em  yet  tenerattd  by  the  -Oymry.  He  was 
tiM  aon  of  the  baid  Hsnwy,  to  whose  memoiy  he  dedicated  the  dmroh 
^ilMihenwy,  in  Caerleoh,  in  Monmouthshire,  fie  heoame  tutor  to 
Kiphin,  son  of  Vrien  Bheged,  aad  was  carried  off  by  fiiates.  His 
aUTentures  originating  in  this  incident  form  the  bssis  of  a  mahimogi,  or 
child*!  Btorj,  current  in  Wales.  Poems  are  said  to  be  his,  but  they  are 
generally  thought  to  be  aa  gennine  as  those  of  Oesian.  DaUessin's  grare  is 
traditionally  said  to  be  near  Aberystwith ;  he  waa  endued  with  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  and  had  undergone  metempsychosis. 

(122)  Compare  Milton's  •«  Comus,"  66Ci--562 1— 

*(  I  waa  an  ear. 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  eonl 
Under  the  ribs  of  death." 

(123)  How  beautifully  has  this  phrase  been  expanded  by  Shelley,  in  his 
od«j  " To  a  SkyUurk " !  thus.— 

M  The  blue  deep  thou  wingest. 
And,  singing  still,  doat  soar,  and  aoaring  ever  aingsst.*' 

(124)  Bardic  awards  ere  to  this  day  alBmied,  at  the  Bisteddfodan  of  our 
Cj  mrio  brethren,  to  be  given  in  the  terms  of  the  bard^  wortty  motto,— 

*<  Y-gwir  yn  erbyn  y  byd,  yn  ngwynab  haul  a  Ifjgad  gdennL" 

(The  truth  against  the  world,  in  the  face  of  the  Bim,:Aaift  ^cfay.) 

(126)  **  Fieroe  wars  and  fidthfiil  iores  shall  mosaliae  n^  song.'*-— iaaaae- 
Smn».  8p0naer*a  **  Faiiy  Quean.** 

» *ThaFaery  Queen '  is  to  beaooaideredasa  Gothio,notaelaasioalpoflB. 

A»iaa«thic  poem  it  deriTea  iU  method,  as  waU«s  the  other  ehanoters  of 

.IM  aoaiipoul4»n^  icom  \2ub  tatahUshad  modes  .and  ideaa  of  ehimliy*    I^ov 


on  oattaMum  oousai. 

And  Traih  teran,  by  fairy  Fiction  drast. 
In  buikined  meMnrea  more 

Pale  Grief,  and  pleating  Pain, 

With  Horror,  Tyrant  «r  the  ihrobhing  breast.  131 

trastworth J  affection  and  strict  troth  are  in  the  robe  of  elfish  romanm 
arrayed.  In  the  loftj  step  of  the- "  well-trod  stage  "  there  pass  before  \i!« 
White-fiMsed  Sorrow  and  Distress,  wrought  up  into  forme  that  gi»«  d#> 
light,  and  7ear  then  becomes  the  oppressor  of  the  thrilled  heart. 

in  the  dByaaS  haighi  Sifaatry,  st  great  annual  feasts,  thrfm0i  of  kv^iirhH 
■nd  batOBW  boM  mmaakiM,  and  thenoe  sallied  forth  to  sacoour  H^H  ^« 
treeaed,  the  n»blM  of  aH  ehsnolsrs  bemit  that  of  deliverers.  Snck  f»e«««i 
wec»heU  for  twalTe  days."--iV^.  J.  WUton  (€hri$iophtr  Kifwih)^  Bimth^ 

(laT)  Spmaar'a  magMg—nt  alkgory,  the  *<  SUiy  Qneenv"  Miltai^e  aapa 
and  asariona  Spenaer,  whose  '*  great  cbaaaefceiiatio,"  aays  Leigh-  Hcmt^  **  is 
poetic  Inxnrj  ;'*  whose  "  allagorj  itself  ia  bat  one  part  alkgory,  aasii  nif^ 
fiarta  baatitT'  and  eajoymeat ;  sometimes  aa  eaoeaa  of  flesh  and  bkKxItr 
How  pseeiona  are  ^'  hia  Tisiona  o£  koigfata  and  nymphs^  his  goda  sad  godh 
deaaea,  whom  he  broo^t  down  again  to  earth  in  immortal  beaatj  f 

**  Sweet  Spenaer,  sweetest  bard,  yet  not  more  sweet 
Than  pure  waa  hev  and  not  more  pure  than  wiae,—- 
High  prieet  of  all  the  Muses'  mysteries.*' 

(laS)  The  large  luDttnasy  of  Spenser's  imagiiiataon  had  soaree  monnUd 
hi^  enough  abere  the  horixon  to  hindtte  all  it  touched,  when  there  awee 
ther  still  more  gloriaos  shape  of  Shakspoe^s  genius,  radiant  like  llfittoa^a 
aeraph— "  anottier  mom  riasn  on  raid-noon."  Thia  waa  the  wonderfiil 
dramatic  era  in  Bn(^iah  lettera.  Within  about  fifty  years,  beginning  in  tke 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  eentury,  there  waa  a  conoourse  of  dram^lie 
anthora,  the  like  of  whioh  is  seen  nowhere  else  in  litnnry  histeey.    The 

all  I  but  there  were  thase 


itml  figure  ia  Sbakapete^  towering  abore  theaa 
Ban  Jonaan^  and  Beanasont and  Iletdier,and  Voed,  and  a  molftitad^ef 
whoBft  a  poet  has  aaid» 

**TheyatoodaRnaid 
The  throve  of  Shakapere^  sturdy^  but  uneleaa." 
JEt^my  B§Mt9  **  IwtroimeHom  to  Mi^k  LUertUure^^  p.  97. 

(11940)  Probably  the  playe  of  Shahspere  speoially  alluded  to  hero  Ma 
«Ii«r,'*  **  OymbHiae,"  oad  «'lladieth'»  reepeetiTely ;  pale  Ckief  suneato 
^^OndsfiK**  plaoahig  Pain  «*Imogen,"  and  «^Honor,  tyiMitof  the  fehio¥blB« 
bfeaati'*  the  murder  made  qneen»  who,  onder  **  the  pressure  of  en  oVa^ 
■aught  heeet|  — 

^  As  tis  thought,  by  self  and  riolent  hands 
Took  offherKibi" 

though  thateima  may  really  not  imply  any  each  apeciflmition»  aa  they  am 
i^^plMahla  enough  aa  a  general  itatement  to  the  Bhakaperian  drama  taken 
aa  a  whole. 

*'Tha  world  la  wide,  yet  all  the  world  must  own 
That  England's  Bhakapere  fille  its  nobleat  throne ; 
That  wiadom^  wit»  mirth,  feeling,  mind,  and  soul, 
Bale,  'neath  his  soeptre-touoh,  firom  pole  to  pole.** 


tSM  9N)fI0* 
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A  tax  11  oomequentlj  lened  upon 
lumeit  nieD.  A^ain,  the  obarten  to 
the  uniTertitiet  w«re  bestowed  at  a 
time  when  diaaent  from  the  CAmroh 
of  Bngland  was  not  anticipated,  or 
if  antioipated,  was  not  expeoted  to 
indode  a  large  and  influential  bod}r 
of  £agUslimea.^a  ¥.  A.  8, 

KlGATIVB. 


OTbat  tfaeaatioii  flhoold  have  in  a 
gzMt  measnre  departed  from  the 
prineiples  of  the  frath  and  the  pxao* 
tiess  that  faith  enfoross»  and  haye 
gOM  orer  to  seoakrism  and  selfish- 
ness^ is  no  great  reason  why  those 
who  have  held  fast  by  the  fidth  and 
maintauied  their  adnereaoe  to  the 
atandard  should  be  dealt  with  un- 
jostly.  JSyery  oovenant  depends  on 
its  terms.  The  terms  on  which  the 
two  oniyenities  of  Oxford  and  Gam- 
bridge  were  instituted  were  that 
they  should  be  true  to  the  faith  of 
the  State  as  by  law  established, 
that  they  should  maintain  and  de- 
iSmd  the  luth  of  the  State,  and  that 
they  should  hold  their  endowmentsso 
long  as  they  held  to  these  points ;  but 
largenumbert  of  thepeople  hare  with- 
drawn l^emselyes  nam  conformity, 
and  yet  they  claim  that  they  should 
receiTO  the  adyantages  which  have 
been  legally  and  intflutaonally  insti- 
tuted for  the  maintenance,  en- 
couragement, and  promotion  of  con- 
formity ;  wluch  is  as  if  a  partner- 
ship had  beeoL  instituted  for  certain 
nurposes,  and  when  one  after  another 
liad  giyen  up  aiding  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  business,  and  gone  eyen 
into  oppoaition  to  it^  those  who  had 
ao  aotod  should  claim  share  of  the 
profits  and  a  division  of  the  stock 
on  their  own  terms.  Such  a  thing 
would  be  manifestly  unjust,  as  it 
always  is  unjust  that  any  one  should 
profit  by  his  own  breach  of  the  law 
to  the  detriment  of  those  who  haye 
obeyed  it.  Hence  the  uniyersities 
onght  not  to  be  nationalised,  though 
other  uniyersities  endowed  by  otMr 


parties  may  perhaps  rightly  enough 
be  set  up  Mside  them.---jAOOiB. 

The  nation  ought  not  to  commit 
an  injustioe;  even  the  tyranny  of 
the  nMgority  ought  to  pause  before 
it  sanctions  the  obnoxiotts,  injuri- 
ous, and  injudicious  doctrine  that 
those  who  obey  the  laws  should  be 
exposed  to  confiscation,  fine,  and  hu- 
muiation.  This  is  exactly  what  is 
proposed  under  tha  euphemism  of 
nationalising  the  universities.  The 
universities  have  obeyed  the  law 
under  which  they  exist.  They  have 
conformed,  and  they  confer  their 
honours  and  emoluments  on  those 
who  conform.  Thqr  liave  no  power 
to  do  otherwise.  It  was  expressly 
to  oppose  and  lessen  Konconformity 
that  their  laws  were  arranged,  and 
they  have  acted  consistently  in  abid- 
ing by  the  law.  Many  Kooconfonn- 
ists,  haying  departed  from  the 
law  and  the  gospel  as  interpreted 
by  the  law,  yet  claim  that  they 
should  participate  in  the  honours, 
emoluments,  and  advantages  appro- 
priated by  law  to  discourage  I^on- 
confiormity  and  to  eiMsoursge  Con- 
formity I  and  they  cry  out  that  an 
injustice  has  been  done  to  them 
because  *'the  loaves  and  fishes*' 
have  been  withheld  from  tliem. 
But  they  by  their  own  act  resigned 
the  enjoyment  of  them  when  the^ 
resigned  the  fulfilment  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  t^ey  were  granted. 
They  cannot  claim  as  against  the 
observers  of  the  law^  for  that  would 
be  unjust  $  the  law  must  hold  that 
those  who  obey  the  cooditions  are 
those  alone  who  can  hold  and  enjoy 
the  property  involved  in  the  contract, 
else  "the  law  is  become  of  none 
effect.'*— D.  O.  W. 

The  State  having  established  a 
religion,  sets  apart  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  train- 
ing schools  for  the  clergy,  and  for 
many  generations  they  have  been 
almost  the  only  theological  semi- 
naries of  the  Anglican  branch  of 
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ih0  Choreh.  Thm  nation,  how«fer, 
U  conpoMd  of  mon,  many  of  whom 
4o  not  believe  in  the  teaching  of  the 
State-reeognieed  creed ;  it  woold 
tiiererore  be  manifestlj  unfair  for 
the  LegiiUtare  to  throw  open  these 
•choole  to  the  whole  nation  without 
proriding  the  Church  with  adequate 
means  (apart  from  them)  to  train  thoie 
who  are  intended  for  her  minietrj. 
The  icandal  ia  aoffloiently  great  at 


preaent  from  thoaa  within  her  pib 
who  do  not  belieftv  Imt  doetndl 
teachingat  but  wkat  eoold  be  »• 
pected  if  the  men  who  taaght  h« 
prieata  their  theology  aoold  be  of 
anj  craed»  or  cnedleM^  as  tiis 
fancies  led  them?  Snely  soeh  • 
state  of  things  wonld  not  be  likslj 
to  increase  either  the  morslitr  or 
orthodoxT_of  the  Established  clergj. 
— H.  D«' 


^t  Inqttinr. 


Airswixfl  TO  QtrBSTioHS. 

849.  Eithn"  by  an  orersight  or  by 
accident  T  did  not  rrreive  a  proof  of 
the  reply  on  Paley's  "  Natural  Theo- 
logy** contained  in  last  month's 
Britith  ConfrorerxiaiM ;  and  it 
does  not  i»efm  to  hare  b^en  read 
carefViUy  to  MS.,  as  the  following 
errata^  several  of  which  sre  im- 
portant to  the  sense,  occur  in  the 
oourseof  it»  viz.  : — Pai^  3. 'ft, column 
1,  line  21  (of  critique), /or  inti^tou* 
read  ingenuous  ;  col.  2,  lino  26, /or  i 
rettd  ii ;  slso  line  3  (of  foot-note),./^ 
lawreodlawf;  sndline  5(of foot  note), 
J&r  mean  words  reorf  means  to  ends 
in  the  functions  of  wnrdi.  P.  897, 
ool.  1,  line  11  fVom  bottom,  /br 
geneatiTC  re^d  generatire.  P.  897, 
col.  1,  line  6  from  bet  torn, /or  self- 
existecf  re>d  pelf-exi*t«i^  P.  397, 
col.  2,  line  13,  for  chnxn  read  rod. 
P.  897,  col.  2,  line  13  t^m  bottom,  I 
fbr  f »/Vi  n  (fes  read  imp\  n  ges  P.  898,  ! 
ool.  1,  line  7  from  bottom. /or  man  ' 
rf€ul  the  msn.  In  answer  to  question  j 
866.  Paler'"  i  priori  anrument,  if  lo- 
gically con!>tmcted,  is  not  existential. 
At  most  it  shows  the  want  of  fome- 
what  to  support  the  chain  of  cansn 
•nd  effect  in  the  unirerso  of  pheno- 
mena. By  the  nature  of  the  case 
this  tfmtwhai  li  coi\tvn^«n.t^  and  is 


therefbre  opposed  to  what  Pirfey 
sought,  a  necessary  being.  But 
further,  if  it  could  be  held  that  sn 
infinite  solid  enceiafe  of  the  materisl 
world,  maintaining  the  thoroagh 
reciprocity  of  action  and  reaction, 
existing  morvorer  firom  eternity  op 
to  the  time  of  the  creation,  and  so 
sffirding  an  infinite  "  backward  and 
abrsm  **  of  cansality,— I  say,  if  it 
could  be  held  that  anch  a  thing 
were  a  necessary  being,  it  would  be 
no  more  for  that  the  ewe  eumwatm. 
On  thf)  contrary,  the  ens  ntmaiasi 
(whir  h  reason  erects  as  its  ideal)  would 
still  be  infinitely  separated  from 
Paley's  Being;  and  Reason  would 
still  •*  toil  afer  it  in  Tain,"  the  idesl 
for  ercr  provoking  her  pursuit,  yet 
rludmg  her  grasp,  like  a  piece  of 
meat  f  {'•d  to  the  stump  of  a  dog's  tail 
The  question  resolres  itaelf  into  this : 
if  br>th  the  arguments  of  Palet,  d 
priori  snd  d  potttriori^  be  untenable, 
whnt  reaaon  remains  for  Theism? 
To  i-l-ar  the  way  let  ns  remember 
that  Hlrect  knowledge,  or  eoenition, 
is  sn  tffair  of  experience ;  but  in  the 
ab<ienct>  of  direct  knowledge  we  may 
hsre  such  knowledge  as  reanff  a  from 
the  coeriian  of  inteOeetual  proof. 
The  Inat  ia  all  that  is  sttempted  by 
Pslet  in  his  d  priori  argnmenti 
which  ia  known  by  ttie  name  cmsi9- 
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logical.  HiadjMiimonargnment 
aims  at  ■till  laaa.  Thia,  which  ia 
known  br  the  name  p^noO'tkeolo- 
fficalf  leeka  only  to  raiM  a  reason- 
able assnnnce  of  a  first  eauae. 
Both  these  being  found  faulty  and 
untenable,  there  still  remain  to  us 
two  other  kinds  of  aignment, — viz., 
the  otUolQ^al  argument  of  Anselm, 
and  the 'P^eholo^ioal  argument  of 
Descartes.  I  cannot  pronounce  on 
these  now.  for  myself  I  am  quite 
sure  that  my  Theism  has  nothing  to 
do  with  either.  I  beliere  in  a  God 
because  I  find  an  alUsufficiant  rea- 
son for  doinff  so  in  the  moral  reason, 
and  in  part  oecause  I  find  it  laid  on 
me  as  a  duty  to  do  so.  Kant 
showed,  and  Coleridge  wisely  taught, 
that  if  Gbd's  existence  were  a  cer- 
tainty, i.  0.,  an  afikir  of  knowledge, 
or,  at  least^  capable  of  irresistible 
proof,  the  purity  of  the  moral  motive 
would  be  invaded  by  pathological 
eiamenta.  The  same  as  to  the  free* 
dom  of  the  will,  and  as  to  the  im- 
mostality  of  the  souL  See  IKanfs 
*'Beli^n  within  the  Limits  of 
Pure  Beason/'  Book  II«,  apot.  L, 
section  C.  (Semple*s  translation* 
1830,  p.  87.)  This  work,  and  Eant^j 
**  Critic  of  Practical  Beason,'*  are  in 
my  judgment  the  most  important  of 
all  his  works.  The  formerseems  to  me 
to  render  most  subsequent  didactic 
works  on  religion  an  impertinenae. 

— C.  M.  IHQXEBT. 

862.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do 
much  to  inform  S.  W.  P.,  but  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  express  it  he  is 
welcome  to  the  knowledge  I.  possess. 
Pethigps  some  one  better  informed 
may  supplement,  if  not  supplant, 
mj  xe^r  to  his  query.  Pirst,  the 
Bev.  Thomas  Beaton,  M.A.,  lata 
Jellow  of  Clare  Hall,  bequeathed  to 
the  university  the  rents  of  his  estate 
at  Kialingbuiy,  in  Northampton* 
shire,  to  be  given  yearly,  without 
Mstriotion,  to  the  Master  of  Arts 
who  should  write  the  best  English 
poem  on  a  lulgect  which  shall  ba 


judged  by  the  Yioe-ChanoeUor,  the 
Master  of  Clare  Hall,  and  the  Begins 
Professor  of  Greek,  to  be  most  eon* 
duoive  to  the  honour  of  the  Supreme 
Being  and  the  recommendation  of 
virtue.  The  subject  is  "  given  out " 
in  June,  and  the  poem  is  to  be  '*  sent 
in"  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  on  or 
before  the  29th  of  September  follow- 
ing. The  successful  poem  is  to  be 
printed,  and  the  expense  deducted 
out  of  the  product  of  the  estate; 
the  remainder  is  given  as  a  reward 
to  the  writer.  The  first  prize  poem 
was  competed  for  iu  1750.  The  rent 
of  the  estate  in  1796  was  £16 ;  in 
1811  it  produced  £40.  In  1831  and 
1838  a  premium  of  £100  was  an- 
nouncedby  the  examiners  as  a^judg- 
able,  should  any  poem  appear  to  them 
of  distinguished  merit  Second,  both 
of  these  extra  premiums  were  gained 
by  the  Bev.  Thomas  E.  Hankinson, 
M.A.,  of  Corpus  Christi  Colleffe, 
Cambridge — "a  man,*'  as  W.  T. 
Edwards  says, "  of  gentle  and  tender 
vet  exalted  soul,"  who  died  early, 
but  who,  so  long  as  health  was  per- 
mitted to  him,  showed  himself  to  be 
a  devoted  minister  of  the  cross  of 
Christ.  Some  of  his  ** Sermons*' 
were  published  iu  1833-4.  I  pos- 
sess six  of  his  Seatonian  Poems,  viz.* 
"David  Playing  the  Harp  before 
Saul,"  1831 ;  "  The  FUgue  Stayed," 
1832;  «St.PaulBtPhilippi,"1888i 
"Jacob,"  1834;  " Ishmael,"  1836 s 
"  Ethiopia  stretching  out  her  Hands 
unto  God,"  1838.  The  first  and 
the  last  of  these  gained  the  £100 
premium;  I  do  not  know  what 
other  ones  he  gained,  but  I  am  told 
that  theie  is  a  full  list,  with  authors* 
names  attaohed,  under  the  head 
Mmiz  SetUoniana^  in]  Bohn's  edi- 
tion of  Lowndes'  "Bibliographers* 
Manual;"  with  this  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted, nor  do  I  know  anything 
more  of  the  poet  than  is  to  be  found 
in  W.  T.  Edwards'  brief  notice  of 
his  poems* — ^B.  M.  JL 
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tJuDiB  the  ampioes  of  the  Cobdea 
dub  a  7olume  ot  enayi  on  "  Land 
Tenure,**  written  hj  rarioui  eminent 
Brituh  and  foreign  anthon,  ia 
■hortly  to  be  lasned. 

A  collected  edition  of  the  worka 
of  J.  S.  Mill,  in  twelre  toU.,  under 
the  tnpertntendeDoe  of  Dr.  Ikomaa 
Qomperts,  haa  juat  been  o6m- 
menoed  at  Leipzig  in  Gtermanj. 
Vol.  I.  conUina  <'On  Liberty/* 
*•  UtiliUrkniara,*'  and  the  **&U 
Andrew's  Addrna.*'  When  are  we 
likely  to  haye  this  example  imitated 
at  home  P 

A  collection  of  the  apeeehea  of 
Mr.  Disraeli,  to  b«  iaaued  in  a 
popular  form  and  at  a  cheap  pricey  ia 
in  the  preea, 

M.  Eugene  Vorgade^  joonialiat, 
author  of  "  Historioid  Studies,*'  Ac., 
died  6th  Kovember. 

The  poetical  works  of  Sir  William 
Alaander,  Barl  of  Stiriing,  and  con- 
temporary of  Shakspere,  are  to  be 
now  lor  the  first  time  iaaued,  with 
memoir  and  notea,  by  subscription. 

A  noTd,  entitled  «*  Mury  HoUip," 
^  H.  J.  Sohlennst,  the  Scott  of 
Holland,  has  been  translated  into 
English. 

Palacky,  the  Bohemian  historio- 

grapher,  has  prepared  *'  Documents 
lastratire    of   the    Life  of  John 
Huss." 

B.  E.  Baspe  (1737—1794)  was 
the  author  of  "Baron  Munchausen.*' 
He  was  a  Oerman  antiquarian,  held 
a  place  of  trust  in  Hesse-Gassel,  and 
in  1769  lectured  on  Yolcanoes  to 
the  Bojal  Society  of  London. 

The  late  Professor  John  Qrote's 
''Examination  of  the  Utilitarian 
Philosophy"  is  to  be  edited  by  J. 
H.  Mayor,  M.A. 


'  George  GilfiOan  has  just  issued 
an  able  work,  ''Modem  Chzistian 
Heroes,"  and  he  has  neariy  ready 
^Man  of  Proppesa "— the  heroes 
of  English  DiMont,  the  advanced 
thinkers  in  the  Scottish  Church, 
and  th^  leadera  of  the  Broad  Church. 

The  Bar.  T^  ]?6w]er^a  *' Elements 
of  Deductive  Logic  "  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Hindoo. 

1^  libra)ry  in  America  has  yet 
reached  HOOfiOO  ▼olomea,  though  in 
Europe  then  are  more  than  twenty 
which  have  passed  that  toire.  The 
Library  of  CohgresS,  at  WasMngtoOa 
contains  183,0&  Tolumes ;  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library  has  153,000; 
the  Aator.  at  ITew  York,  138,000 ; 
the  Harrard  College,  at  Cambridge, 
118,000;  the  MeraantUe,  at  New 
York,  109,500;  the  Athensum, 
Boston,  100,000 ;  the  Philadelphia, 
85,000  ;  the  New  York  State  Library, 
at  Albany,  76,000 ;  the  New  York 
Society,  at  New  York,  57,000 ;  and 
the  Yale  College,  New  HsTen, 
50,000.  The  Aator  labnry  was 
founded  by  a  beqnest  of  400,000 
doi&  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  bas 
been  enriched  by  many  aupple- 
men1»^  ^ifts  of  money  from  his 
son,  William  B.  Aator.  It  ia  per- 
fectly free  to  aU  comers,  but  it  is 
ronly  from  10  a.m.  until  4  p.m. 
James  Bush,  of^Philadelphia, 
recently  left  1,000,000  dola.  to  the 
Philadelphia  Library,  but  made  it  a 
condition  that  the  library  should 
not  take  in  "mind-tainting  renews, 
oontrorersial  politics,  and  those 
teachers  of  disjointed  thinking,  the 
newspapers.** 

W.  F.  Donkin,  Sariltan  iVo- 
ftfssor  of  Astronomy,  Oxford,  died 
16th  Norember. 
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